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"HATES  HAS  186  VOTES,  AND  IS  ELECT^." 


The  above  famous  dispatch  of  November 
9th  has  proven  prophetic.  It  has  been  trebly 
vindicated,  first,  by  the  ofllcial  returns; 
second,  by  the  electoral  commission  created 
through  Democratic  influence  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  claun ;  third,  by  public  opin- 
ion. It  flashed  over  the  wires  at  a  time 
when  Tilden's  election  was  conceded  by 
many,  and,  though  it  came  from  a  leader 
whose  political  sagacity  had  never  been  at 
fault,  it  was  regarded  by  many  skeptical 
Republicans  as  too  good  to  be  true.  But  its 
truth  has  been  established.  It  has  stood 
unshaken  in  the  midst  of  the  fleixjest  politi- 
cal contest  of  modern  times,  and  remains  as 
true  as  when  uttered  by  its  distinguished 
author  two  days  after  the  election.  It  was 
based  upon  reliable  evidence  ;  and  the  des- 
perate efforts  of  Democracy  to  disprove  it 
have  only  tended  to  reveal  more  clearly  the 
truth  upon  which  it  rested. 

But  the  struggle  has  ended,  and  over  its 
results  we  congratulate  the  American  peo- 
ple. Right  has  triumphed ;  justice  has  as- 
serted its  supremacy,  and  the  Republic  be- 
gins its  second  century  with  its  government 
in  the  hands  of  men  as. loyal  and  true  as 
those  who  stood  guard  at  its  birth.  The 
majesty  of  the  ballot  has  been  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  before  a  Majority  of  one  vote 
forty-five  millions  of 'people  bow  as  cheer- 
fully as  they  would  before  a  majority  of 
one  hundred. 

In  reviewing  the  contest  since  the  day  of 
election  we  discern  the  hand  of  Providence 
leading  the  nation  through  unseen  dangers 
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Telegram  from  Z.  OhakdlXr,  Nov.  9, 1870. 

as  a  skillful  pilot  would  a  ship  through  the 
sunken  reefs  of  a  treacherous  setf.    The 
very  desperation  of  our  opponents  has  been 
turned  to  our  advantage.    Their  efi'orts  to 
prove   corruption  upon    the    Republican 
party  have  resulted  in  disclosing  to  the 
world  the  purity  and  patriotism  of  Repub- 
lican leaders.    Every  investigation  has  re- 
coiled upon  Democracy.    The  exposure  of 
telegrams  has  resulted  in  bringing  to  the 
light  a   series   of  Democratic  dispatches 
wherein  money  was  promised  for  the  pur- 
chase of  votes  and  tempting  bribes  offered 
for  the  buying  of  Republican  electors.  Not 
a  line  coidd  be  found  to  refiect  upon  the 
honor  of  the  Republican  managers.    Every 
dispatch,  every  letter,  every  proposition 
and  suggestion  might  be  written  on  the 
doors  of  a  church  without  bringing  a  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  any  American 
citizen.    So  with  the  investigation  of  cam- 
paign expenditures  and  the  laying  bare  of 
bank  accounts,  the  revelations  have  been  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  party,  while  Dem- 
ocratic transactions  have  been  unearthed 
that  clearly  proved  that  the  corrupt  tactics 
of  Tammany  were  not  lost  sight  of  in  the 
attempt  to  elect  Mr.  TUden.    Shrely  the 
friends  of  good  government  throughout  the 
world  have  reason  to   congratulate  each 
other  that  the  Republican  party  has  passed 
through  the  fiery  ordeal,  forced  upon  It  by 
Democratic  hate,  and  emerged    from    it 
purer  and  stronger  than  ever. 

With  the  vindication  of  its  orlg^al  claim 
and  the  peaceful  Inauguration  of  President 
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tutional  right  and  BUbmitted  a  certainty  to 
the  aibitratlon  ol  an  Impartial  trihiuiai. 
For  the  Bake  ot  the  natiou  it  will  avoid  the 
rekintlling  ot  party  animoaitiea,  and  will 
seek  through  a  liberal  policy  the  awakening 
of  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  will  bring 
to  its  support  many  who  have  been  blinded 
with  prejudice  against  it.  It  will  invite 
the  co-operatiq^  of  good  dtizens  every- 
where to  bring  about  the  complete  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country  by  measures  calculated 
tosubdu«  party  passions,  restore  industries, 
resume  specie  payments,  cancel  in  good 
faith  our  national  obligations,  and  make 
universal  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
(dtlzenship. 

The  next  ten  years  ol  its  history  will 
round  out  its  record  of  usefulness,  and  men 
who  to-ilay  revile  at  it  and  hate  it  because 
they  do  not  comprehend  its  tnie  character, 
will  hasten  to  do  justice  to  its  merits  when 
the  scales  of  party  prejudice  shall  fall  fi-om 
their  eyes,  and  permit  them  to  behold  the 
grandeur  ot  the  work  it  has  accomplished. 
Now,  that  its  tenure  ol  power  is  assured, 
we  look  tor  a  revival  of  business,  a  restora- 
tion of  confidence  throughout  the  land,  and 
for  a  long  period  ot  uuexampled  prosperity. 
The  dread  o(  Democratic  supremacy  is  no 
longer  felt.  The  inauguration  ot  Hayes 
has  lifted  a  burden  of  doubt  and  anxiety 
from  the  business  men  ot  the  country,  and 
vrill  cause  them  to  return  to  their  old  chan- 
nels ol  commercial  activity.  The  future  Is 
no  longer  doubtful,  it  is  bright  with  prom- 
ise, and  tens  ot  thousands  will  start  forward 
with  renewed  energy  to  realize  the  possi- 
biliUee  which  it  holds  in  store. 

We  do  not  regret  the  closeness  ol  the  eon- 
teat.  It  has  proven  to  the  world  that  pui>- 
lie  virtue  still  rules  in  our  Republic,  and 
that  the  party  ot  freedom  is  practically  In- 
corruptible. Out  ot  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-five electors  not  one  could  be  found  will- 
ing to  sell  his  vote.  They  turned  aside 
~  the  tempter  and  performed  their  duty 


without  fear  or  lavor.  Some  ot  them  were 
poor  in  money,  but  al!  were  rich  in  patriot- 
ism and  virtue,  and  tliey  proved  by  their 
acts  that  there  was  not  money  enough  in 
the  Democratic  party  to  Induce  them  to  be- 
tray theh-  sacred  trusts.  Tothcse  men  and 
to  the  members  ot  returning  boards  in  the 
closely  contested  States  the  nation  owes  a 
debt  ot  gratitude  which  can  never  be  can- 
celed. In  the  name  ot  liberty,  which  they 
have  preserved,  and  speaking  tor  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  who  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  we  thank  them  tor  their 
heroic  devotion  to  the  right,  and  their  ser- 
vices to  the  Kepublic.  They  saved,  by  their 
fidelity  and  courage,  the  trnits  of  lour  years 
ar,  and  held  lor  the  future  the  residta 
ot  a  century  of  tree  government. 

To  justify  their  faith  and  to  show  to  the 
wprld  that  the  Republican  party  is  still 
irthy  ot  public  confidence,  and  able  to 
_  jBt  the  growing  difSculties  ot  government, 
should  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  its 
friends.  The  mission  of  the  party  is  not 
ended,  lor  with  the  inauguration  of  Hayes 
a  new  era  began  in  its  eventful  career.  It 
has  education  to  foster,  patriotism  to  re- 
kindle, resoui'cea  to  develop,  and  general 
prosperity  to  restore  to  the  country.  To 
the  accomplishment  of  its  work  it  calls  upon 
every  good  citizen  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
and  invites  the  blessing  and  protection  ot 
Providence  on  its  patriotic  labors. 


Secbbtaby  Chandler's  Teleoeam.— 
The  Wasliington  Star,  ol  March  2,  says : 
"  Secretary  Chandler  has  proved  liimself  a 
prophet.  A  teiv  days  after  the  election  he 
telegraphed  from  New  York  the  result,  and 
a  copy  of  this  dispatch  was  posted  up  in  oue 
olthe  windows  of  the  building  on  P  street 
occupied  by  the  NationalBepublican Com- 
mittee. It  was  a  large  piece  of  brown 
paper  with  tlie  legend  inscribed  in  rude  let- 
ters, 'Hayes  lias  186  votes  and  is  elected. 
Chandler.'  The  placard  is  still  Hp  to 
silently  attest  Mr.  Chandler's  accuracy  in 
forecasting  the  result  of  the  Presidential 

election,"  ^ 

With  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  as  Chiel 
Magistrate,  and  gold  at  1,04^,  peace  and 
prosperity,  specie  payments  and  good  will 
to  all  men  will  be  the  principal  featurea  In 
the  life  ot  the  RepubUo  lor  the  neK  four 
years. 


WILLIAM   ALMON   WHEELER. 
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WILLIAM  ALMON  WHEELER. 


VICE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


William  A.  Wlieeler,  like  President 
Hayes,  springs  from  an  old  Puritan  stock, 
famous  lor  brave  deeds  and  noble  works. 
Both  are  derived  from  Vermont  parentage. 
Grandfather  Wheeler  was  in  the  first  Con- 
cord fight,  and  throughout  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle  Mr.  Wheeler's  maternal  grand- 
lather,  William  Woodward,  tpught  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Patriots. 

William  "A.  WTieeler  was  born  June  30, 
1819,  at  Malone,  New  York.  Poverty  and 
hardships  was  the  lot  of  his  boyhood.  His  fa- 
ther, Almon  Wheeler,  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, had  died  when  William  was  but  eight 
years  old.  His  motlier,  Eliza  Woodward 
Wheeler,  a  noble  Christian  woman,  of  gen- 
tle manners,  but  "  of  great  force  of  charac- 
ter," upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
reckoned  as  her  sole  wealth  an  incumbered 
estate  valued  at  ^00.  Her  native  energy 
and  an  abiding  faith  in  Heaven  sustained 
her  in  her  troubles.  By  her  labor  in  keep- 
ing boarders  she  maintained  her  little  fam- 
ily, and  assisted  and  encouraged  William 
in  acquiring  an  education,  first  in  the  dis- 
trict scliools,  and  then  at  the  University  of 
Vermont.  Thus  encouraged,  his  own  ster- 
ling qualities,  his  energy,  pei-severance,  and 
endurance,  supplied  the  rest.  In  winter 
he  taught  school  and  *' boarded  around :" 
in  summer  he  labored  at  farming,  pursuing 
his  studies  the  while.  He  was  in  the  class 
of  1842. 

Under  Mr.  Asa  Hascall  he  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  by  his  abili- 
ties and  industry  soon  achieved  a  high  rep- 
utation and  success  as  ''a  keen  advocate 
and  wise  counselor."  As  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics, he  in  1846  was  elected  district  at- 
torney ;  in  1849  and  again  in  1850  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly,  and  in 
1859  and  1860  to  the  State  Assembly. 
When  the  old  Whig  party  fell  under  the 
intrigues  of  slavery,  Mr.  Wheeler  entered 
the  ranks  of  freedom  :  he  joined  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  1856  lie  actively  and 
zealously  laboi*ed  for  the  election  of  Fr^ 
mont,  and  in  1860  for  that  of  Abi-aham 


Lincoln.  In  1856,  during  the  '*  Border 
Rufilan ''  raiding  in  Kansas,  his  sympathy 
was  witli  tiie  victims  of  proslavery  tyranny. 
He,  in  1856,  while  at  Chicago,  contributed 
SlOO  to  the  fund  '^for  distributing  material 
aid  to  oui*  liuntcd  and  oppi'cssed  brethren" 
in  Kansas,  uud  in  1800,  upon  the  firing  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  contributed  $1,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  soldiers'  families.  In  the  Thirty- 
seventh,  Forty-first,  Forty-second,  Forty- 
third,  and  Forty-fourth  Congresses,  he 
served  as  a  lifpresentative.  He  was 
chairman  of  tlie  Committees  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Pacific  RaUroad;  was  a 
member  of  tlie  Belknap  impeachment 
committee,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriation.*,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  Southern  afiairs  was 
the  author  of  tlie  Louisiana  adjust- 
ment, known  as  the  "Wheeler  compro- 
mise." As  a  banker  and  railroad  mana- 
ger he  acquired  a  handsome  reputation  for 
business  ability,  tact,  and  integrity,  and  in 
every  relation,  under  all  circumstances, 
throughout  his  useful  public  career,  he  has 
maintained — and  deservedly — the  charao- 
ter  of  an  able  statesman,  an  Inflexible  pa- 
triot, and  a  Christian  gentleman. 

In  1867  he  was  elected  a  delegate  at 
large  to  the  Constitutional  convention  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  that  conven- 
tion were  such  men  as  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  G. 
W.  Curtis,  H.  Greeley,  Sanford  E.  Church, 
Ii-a  Harris,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  Edwards 
Pierrepont,  *' representatives  of  the  best 
legal,  financial,  and  administrative  talent 
in  tlie  Empire  State."  Of  a  body  so 
imposing  Mr.  Wheeler  was  chosen  chainnan 
almost  by  acclamation,  and  presided  with 
such  marked  ability,  dignity,  and  imparr 
liality,  that  at  its  close  Mr.  Sanford  E. 
Chimjh  said  :  "  I  have  had  some  experience 
in  deliberative  bodies,  and  I  can  say  with- 
out qualification  that  for  impartiality,  fair- 
ness, and  ability,  I  have  never  seen  a  pre- 
siding officer  excel  the  presiding  officer  of 
this  body."  Like  dignity  and  ability  will 
distinguish  him  as  President  of  the  Senate. 
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THE  KETIREMENT  OF  PRESIDENT  GRANT. 


The  retirement  of  President  Grant  to 
private  life  closes  for  the  present  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  eventful  ca- 
reers in  American  history.  For  fif- 
teen years  he  has  been  the  central 
figure  in  the  nation,  on  whom  millions  have 
relied  for  safety  and  protection.  From  Bel- 
mont to  Appomattox,  throughout  the  try- 
ing period  of  reconstruction,  and  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  administration,  his 
life  has  been  one  ceaseless  round  of  severe 
labor,  enough  to  have  broken  down  any 
one  but  a  Hercules,  whose  shoulders  were 
broadened  by  Providence  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens he  was  destined  to  carry.  As  a  sol- 
dier he  stood  unequaled,  and  whether  his 
victories  were  the  result  of  his  matchless 
energies  or  his  surpassing  skill,  they  will 
ever  rank  among  the  most  brilliant  of 
either  ancient  or  modern  times.  His  most 
inveterate  political  enemy  cannot  fail  to 
accord  him  the  liighest  praise  as  a  military 
leader.  The  armies  he  wielded,  the  talent 
and  courage .  he  opposed,  the  masterly 
movements  he  planned  and  executed,  and 
the  results  he  achieved  have  won  for  him  a 
name  and  fame  that  will  outlive  the  Re- 
public he  served.  As  a  General  he  never 
knew  such  a  word  as  failure.  Beaten  to- 
day he  became  the  victor  to-morrow.  He 
had  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  organized 
power,  and  had  the  rare  faculty  of  apply- 
ing it  at  the  very  moment  when  others 
would  fail.  He  wrested  victoiy  from  de- 
feat, and  more  than  once  plucked  success 
from  the  very  jaws  of  failure.  His  genius 
appeared  to  be  equal  to  any  occasion. 
While  others  sat  down  before  difficulties 
to  study  out  the  best  way  to  surmount 
them,  he  grappled  them  in  an  instant  and 
triumphed  over  them.  His  policy  was  to 
seek  out  the  enemy,  and  when  he  foimd 
him  to  fight  him— believing  that  a  thou- 
sand killed  in  battle  would  save  ten  thou- 
sand from  dying  in  hospital.  He  was  a 
fighting  General  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  and  his  men  were  hif  used  with  his 
spirit,  and  felt  when  the  battle  opened 
that  they  had  a  leader  who  could  not  be 
beaten.    An  army  believing. itself  invinci- 


ble is  like  an  avalanche  in  motion,  it 
sweeps  over  everything  in  Its  path.  So 
Grant's  army  swept  over  everything  it  en- 
countered, untQ  there  was  nothing  left  to 
oppose  it  but  shattered  regiments  and 
worn-out  men,  who  had  reached  the  end 
of  human  endurance.  The  series  of  battles 
fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Rapidan  to  Richmond  were  terrible  in 
the  extreme,  yet  they  shortened  the  war 
and  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  that 
its  prolongation  would  have  sacrificed. 
Lee's  magnificent  army  melted  away  be- 
fore Grant's  fierce  attacks,  and  the  fangs  of 
the  rebellion  were  effectually  broken.  The 
rebel  power  received  its  death-rblow,  and 
its  subsequent  efforts  were  simply  the 
dying  struggles  of  a  wounded  giant.  After 
all,  the  war  was  a  question  of  resources,  a 
game  of  give  and  take,  and  the  winner  was 
to  be  the  one  that  could  stand  the  fearful 
drain  of  blood  and  treasure  longest.  Both 
sides  were  equal  in  point  of  courage  and 
skill,  but  the  weight  of  artillery  and  the 
force  of  numbers  were  on  the  side  of  the 
I^orth.  Grant  saw  this  from  the  first,  and 
by  dealing  blow  after  blow,  giving  the 
enemy  no  chance  to  recover,  he  finally 
compelled  his  worn-out  adversary  to  sur- 
render. When  Lee  laid  down  his  sword 
at  Appomattox  the  confederacy  was  not 
conquered,  it  was  simply  exhausted.  Its 
last  man  had  been  drawn,  its  last  shot 
fired,  its  provisions  consumed,  it  had  no 
other  alternative  but  submission  or  annihi- 
lation. The  fighting  policy  of  Grant  had 
at  last  forced  it  into  the  last  ditch  and 
there  it  died.  Under  a  temporizing  policy 
it  could  not  have  been  de^royed.  It 
Would  have  grown  stronger  each  year,  and 
finally  won  recognition.  It  was  a  tumor  on 
the  body  politic.  McClellan's  soothing 
sirups  and  salves  might  ease  the  pain,  but 
it  required  the  sharp,  decisive  cutting  of 
Grant  to  remove  it,  and  save  the  nation. 
He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  heroic 
treatment,  and  the  Republic  lives  to-day 
because  he  had  the  skill  and  courage  to 
apply  it. 
With  the  safety  of  the  nation,  or  rather 
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its  deliverance  from  armed  rebellion,  came 
new  dangers  hardly  less  formidable  than 
the  ones  fi'om  which  Grant's  sword  had 
rescued  the  Government.  The  disband- 
ment  of  the  two  opposing  armies,  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  the  Southern  States,  the 
complete  disorganization  of  society  conse- 
quent upon  the  overthrow  of  their  recog^ 
nized  government,  and  the  lawless  element 
suddenly  released  from  the  rebel  armies, 
brought  about  serious  difficulties,  which  re- 
quired administrative  fii*mness  and  states- 
manship of  a  high  order.  Throughout  this 
period  of  reorganization,  popularly  known 
as  the  period  of  reconstruction,  General 
Grant  showed  rare  sagacity,  and  by  his 
magnanimity  and  good  judgment  brought 
about  a  healthy  condition  of  affairs,  some- 
thing akin  to  good  will  between  the  two 
sections.  The  Southern  people  saw  him  in 
a  new  light.  He  was  no  longer  the  dashing 
soldier,  trampling  Confederate  armies  un- 
der foot,  and  marking  the  path  of  his  vic- 
torious march  by  fire  and  sword,  but  the 
true  friend  to  the  suffering ;  quick  to  help, 
advise,  and  protect.  He  lost  the  character' 
of  a  conqueror  in  the  work  of  the  pacifica- 
tor. He  sought  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  war,  and  to  encourage  the  people  tore- 
build  their  prosperity.  He  urged  a  policy 
of  generous  treatment  toward  those  who 
had  aided  the  rebellion,  and  the  nation 
adopted  it .  Helping  hands  were  extended ; 
N'orthern  capital  was  proffered;  and  an 
era  of  good  feeling  promising  the  early  re- 
vival of  patriotism  throughout  the  South, 
and  a  genuine  acceptance  of  the  results  of 
war  seemed  about  to  dawn  upon  the  na- 
tion. 

But  it  was  to  be  otherwise.  The  true 
fiiend  was  ignored,  and  the  false  one  ac- 
cepted. Grant's  policy  was  to  rebuild  the 
South  on  the  basis  of  a  returning  love  for 
the  Union,  but  it  failed  before  the  treach- 
erous policy  of  Andrew  Johnson.  Grant 
was  but  a  general ;  Johnson  was  President, 
and  to  his  seductive  whisperings  the  South- 
ern people  lent  a  willing  ear.  Whether  he 
intended  it  or  not,  he  made  treason  respec- 
table, and  the  friends  of  the  Union  through- 
out the  South  odious.  From  the  date  of 
his  interference  in  Southern  affairs  the 
South  began  to  regard  its  condition  as  due 


to  the  tyrianny  of  the  North.  The  open 
rupture  of  the  President  with  Grant  and 
many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Union  cause 
fanned  the  flame  of  discontent.  The  ex- 
Confederates  no  longer  felt  that  they  had 
brought  their  troubles  upon  themselves  by 
a  causeless  rebellion.  They  forgot  the 
magnanimous  treatment  which  gave  them 
life  and  property  when  both  were  forfeited. 
Johnson  had  taken  sides  with  them ;  lifted 
them  into  full  fellowship  with  himself; 
magnified  theur  wrongs,  and  made  their 
sins,  by  contrast,  positive  virtues.  Union 
men  were  no  longer  welcome.  Social  os- 
tracism followed.  Northern  men,  with 
muscle  and  money,  who  had  gone  down  to 
help  rebuild  the  waste  places,  were  trans- 
formed into  carpet-baggers,  while  the  native 
Southerner,  who  had  surrendered  in  good 
faith,  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  Bour- 
bon Democracy,  was  posted  as  a  scallawag 
and  persecuted  by  his  JohnsoniSsed  neigh- 
bors. Treason  was  no  longer  a  crime  to  be 
repented  of,  but  a  virtue  to  be  extolled  and 
rewarded ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
badge  of  distinction  that  admits  its  posses- 
sor to  the  highest  honors  in  the  Southern 
States  is  a  clear  record  of  fidelity  to  the 
rebel  cause.  It  is  humiliating  to  acknowl- 
edge, but  nevertheless  true,  that  the  most 
distinguished  friend  of  the  Union  cause 
could  not,  if  passed  upon  by  the  white 
vote  of  the  South,  be  elected  to  the  hum- 
blest office  within  the  gift  of  its  people. 

It  is  hard  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  but  the 
charity  that  overlooks  the  individual  can- 
not forget  his  acts.  Through  Johnson's 
treachery  reconstruction  became  a  failure. 
It  forced  upon  the  country  two  great  po- 
litical mistakes:  universal  amnesty  and 
universal  suffrage.  Both  should  have  been 
qualified,  yet  Johnson's  claim  to  the  right 
to  extend  the  one  made  absolutely  neces- 
sary the  other.  Universal  suffrage  was  the 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  disloyalty  injected 
into  the  body  politic.  It  was  the  arraying 
of  loyal  ignorance  against  disloyal  intelli- 
gence. It  has  fought  bravely,  heroicly, 
but  the  gradual  loss  of  the  Southern  States 
to  the  Republican  party  shows  it  has  strug- 
gled in  vain.  It  has  failed  to  rjeceive  the 
support  of  the  nation  that  gave  it,'  and  has 
been  borne  down  by  superior  intelligence 
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and  courage.  The  germ  of  the  good  it  con- 
turned  may  spring  up  aud  bear  fruit  in  an 
age  wben  justice  shall  hold  its  sword  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weali,  but  for  tlie 
present  its  possession  Is  little  better  than  a 
modcery.  The  antidote  tias  been  absorbed 
by  the  poison  it  souglit  to  destroy  ! 

Tlie  Johnsonian  period  of  reconatniction 
WB8  one  of  estreme  peril  to  tlic  Republic, 
and  not  until  some  lutnre  historian  shall 
reveal  the  secret  workings  of  Johnson's 
ambition,  and  his  efforts  to  seduce  loyalty 
from  the  path  of  duty  will  the  world  know 
how  near  the  nation  came  to  its  second  be- 
trayal,  and  what  a  debt  o(  gratitude  it  owes 
to  if.  S.  Grant  for  his  firmness  ahd  patriot- 
ism Id  rei-isting  Executive  usurpation. 
There  was  the  true  ring  to  liis  letter  to  the 
President  of  August  Ist,  1867,  wherein  lie 
protested  against  the  removal  of  certain 
officers  who  had  proven  distasteful  to  the 
rebels: 

"  I  earnestly  urge.  In  the  name  of  a  pa- 
triotic people  who  have  sacrificed  hnndi'cds 
ol  thousands  of  loyal  lives,  aud  thousands 
oi  millions  of  treasm-e  to  preserve  the  In; 
tegrity  and  union  of  this  coimtry,  tliat  this 
order  he  not  insisted  upon.  •  '  ♦  Tills 
is  a  Republic  where  the  will  of  tlie  people 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  beg  that  their 
voice  may  be  heard.  •  *  •  The  order 
will  be  interpreted  by  the  uni-econstructed 
element  in  tlie  South,  those  who  did  all 
tliey  could  to  brealt  up  tins  Goi-eruinent  by 
arms,  and  now  wish  to  be  the  only  element 
consulted  as  to  the  method  of  restoring  or- 
der, as  a  triumph.  It  will  embolden  tliein 
to  renewed  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
loyal  masses,  believing  tliat  they  have  the 
Executive  with  them." 

The  same  spirit  is  shown  In  his  letters  of 
1868,  and  In  his  conduct  during  that  trying 
period  which  eidmlnated  in  the  impeach- 
ment ol  the  President.    He  could  not  be 
tOTued  from  the  patli  of  right.     He  re- 
sisted every  attempt  to  use  the  army  for 
)f  Johnson's   schemes. 
1  truth  his  words  to  tlie 
»iy  3d,  1868 : 
ird  this  whole  matter, 
;  to  the  end,  as  an  at- 
]e  in  tlie  reskstaiice  of 
hesitated  to  assume  tlie 
lei's,  and  tliiisto  destroy 
e  the  country." 
resident  Grant  to  the 
!,  by  an  overwhelming 


majority,  was  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  bis 
distlngiilsiied  services  to  the  country.  His 
elevation  to  the  high  position  closed  the 
work  ot  the  soldier,  and  introduced  the 
work  of  tiie  statesman.  Wo  need  no  bet- 
ter firoot  ol  the  appreciation  ol  his  first 
term  by  the  people  tlian  the  unqualified 
indorsement  given  liim  for  the  second 
term.  The  convention  that  gave  him  the 
nomination  paid  him  the  rare  compliment 
of  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  first  ballot,  and 
throughout  the  Union  his  election  was 
hailed  with  satisfaction  and  }oy. 

To  pass  correct  judgment  upon  Presi- 
dent Grant's  administration  it  is  necessar; 
to  consider  the  difficuilies  which  have  sur- 
rounded him.  He  came  into  power  amid 
public  diasensions  on  the  Southern  ques- 
tions consequent  upon  the  nnfortunate 
policy  of  Andrew  Johnson.  The  party 
that  had  elected  him  was  not  a  unit  on  any 
of  the  Important  questions  which  had  agi- 
tated the  country  from  the  beginning  of 
Johnson's  apostacy.  Tlie  party  had 
within  it  too  many  men  anxious  to  be  re- 
garded as  leaders  with  pet  policies  of  their 
own  to  impress  upon  the  new  administra- 
tion. Some  favored  a  firm  policy,  with  suf- 
ficent  military  force  to  maintain  it'  until 
loyalty  throughout  the  Southern  States 
could  protect  itself ;  otliers,  equally  honest, 
favored  a  liberal,  magnanimous  course,  de- 
pendent upon  the  honor  and  good  faith  of 
the  ex-Confederates  for  its  snecess.  Some 
Insisted  upon  radical  measures  as  best  cal- 
culated to  produce  good  results;  others 
opposed  them,  aud  urged  a  cousei-vative 
policy  as  the  only  oue  that  could  restore  a 
healthy  con<lition  of  all'airs  throughout  the 
South.  These  opposing  views  led  to  divi- 
sions, and  whicliever  side  the  Executive 
favored  he  was  sure  to  invite  the  hostility 
o£  the  other.  He  was  therefore  compelled 
to  rely  upon  Ills  good  judgment  and  be 
guided  by  his  sense  of  right  and  justice  as 
cases  requiring  liis  interference  were  pre- 
sented. Tlie  responsibility  which  should 
have  been  borne  by  Congress  was  too 
often  forced  upon  the  Executive,  and  out 
of  thisassumption  of  power  tliat  could  not, 
under  his  oath  ot  office,  be  evaded,  grew 
those  dissensions  which  culminated,  at  the 
close  of  his  first  term,  In  the  alienation  ol 
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some  of  the  most  respected  leaders" 
of  the  party.  Such  men  as  Sumner, 
Schurz,  Trumbull,  Greeley,  and  others, 
who  had  sustained  his  first  election, 
arrayed  themselves  in  deadly  hostility  to 
his  second.  Their  personal  prejudices  h^d 
blinded  them  to  justice,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  party  that  had  given 
them  prominence,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
man  who  had  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
ambition.  But  the  people,  quick  to  detect 
the  right  from  the  wrong,  the  gilt  from  the 
pure  gold,  turned  their  back  upon  the  men 
who  boasted  of  their  influence  to  control 
the  masses,  and  responded  with  enthusiasm 
to  the  support  of  Grant,  whose  course  they 
approved,  and  in  whose  integrity  and 
patriotism  they  had  unbounded  confidence. 
The  result  was  his  triumphant  election,  by 
a  popular  majority,  greater  than  had  been 
given  to  any  President  since  the  days  of 
Washington. 

The  difficulties  which  were  presented  at 
the  beginning  of  his  second  term  were 
hardly  less  formidable  than  those  which 
surrounded  his  first.  Defeat  had  but  in- 
creased the  activity  and  vitalized  the  oppo- 
sition of  those  Republicans  who  had  gone 
over  to  Democracy.  Their  alliance  was  no 
longer  secret,  but  open.  Without  any  defi- 
nite policy  of  government  upon  which  they 
could  agree,  they  were  a  unit  on  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  opposing  Grant  and  his  ad- 
ministration. Thus  obstacles  were  placed 
in  liis  path,  and  the  abuse  which  became 
organized  during  the  campaign  followed 
him  throughout  his  second  term,  gaining 
strengtli  whenever  his  positive  character 
stood  in  the  way  of  corrupt  schemes  and 
the  bad  men  who  favored  them.  But  their 
assaults  have  been  in  vain.  The  charac- 
ter they  endeavored  to  destroy  was  too  far 
above  their  reach,  and  to-day  it  stands  as 
high  in  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
American  people  as  when  it  was  enthroned 
in  their  aft'ections  at  the  close  of  the  rebel- 
lion. 

No  grander  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  re- 
tuing  President  than  to  say  that  he  seemed 
unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  assail- 
ants, and  never  used  his  high  trust  to  pun- 
ish or  oppose  them.  He  has  gone  straight 
f orwai'd  in  the  path  of  duty,  neither  turn- 


ing to  the  right  nor  the  left  to  indulge  in 
personalities  cr  to  refute  slander.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  rectitude  and  of  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  he  has  been  content 
to  be  misunderstood  by  many  who  should 
have  befen  his  friends,  leaving  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  labors  to  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  which  seldom  errs  in  its  judgment, 
and  to  impartial  history,  which  separates 
the  true  from  the  false,  and  renders  justice 
where  justice  has  been  earned. 

The  administration  of  President  Grant 
in  its  entirety  has  been  a  decided  success. 
Our  foreign  relations  have  been  satisfac- 
tory, and  dangers  which  at  times  threat- 
ened to  disturb  the  peace  have  been  met 
and  overcome  by  wisdom  and  diplomacy. 
American  citizenship  has  been  respected 
everywhere,  except  in  our  own  land.  Our 
dift'erences  with  England  were  amicably 
settled  by  the  payment  to  us  of  $16,000,000 
in  gold.  The  vexed  San  Juan  boundary 
question  was  decided  in  our  favor.  The 
close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  found  us 
on  friendly  terms  with  both  nations.  The 
Spanish  war-cloud,  which  seemed  ready  to 
burst,  was  rendered  harmless  by  a  firm  and 
'  equitable  policy.  Eveiy  department  of 
our  foreign  affairs  has  been  managed  with 
good  judgment,  and  has  refiected  credit 
upon  the  nation.  Our  financial  policy  has 
been  no  less  successful.  Our  credit  has 
been  improved,  and  the  value  of  our  cur- 
rency advanced,  while  the  public  debt  has 
steadily  decreased  in  the  face  of  greatly  re- 
duced taxation.  The  burdens  of  the  war 
have  been  growing  lighter  yearly,  and  will 
be  eventually  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  nation,  if  future  administrations  follow 
the  prevailing  policy  of  the  past  eight  years. 
The  hard  times  and  the  consequent  busi- 
ness depression  throughout  the  country 
have  tested  our  financial  policy,  and  proved 
it  equal  to  the  severest  strain.  No  better 
indorsement  could  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  om*  national  secm'ities  and  our  cur- 
rency have  remained  unimpaired  during  a 
period  of  business  embarrassment  that  has 
affected  all  other  securities. 

Although  the  civil  service  under  Grant's 
administration  has  been  assailed  by  Im 
enemies,  and  the  atmosphere  of  politico 
made  hnpure  by  the  pestilential  charges  of 
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corruption  raised  against  it,  time  will  prove 
it,  what  its  friends  have  claimed  it  to  be, 
equal  to  the  best  civil  service  in  our  history. 

To  claim  that  it  has  been  faultless  would 
be  to  claim  himian  perfection.  A  few  ras- 
cals have  crept  into  office,  but  they  have 
been  driven  out  as  soon  as  their  true  char- 
acter was  found  out.  They  got  in  in  spite 
of  precaution  to  keep  them  out.  They 
went  out  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  they 
were  in.  Dishonesty  has  been  the  rare  ex- 
ception under  Grant's  administration,  while 
official  integrity  has  been  the  rule.  The 
records  show  this.  A  comparison  of  de- 
falcations with  those  of  former  Adminis- 
trations prove  it.  But  the  enemies  of  the 
service  have  magnified  its  few  faults.  A  sin- 
gle failure  out  of  tens  of  thousands  of  ap- 
pointments has  been  held  up  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  whole,  A  single  charge  a 
thousand  times  repeated  has  been  made  to 
appear  a  thousand  cases  of  corrupt  prac- 
tice. The  flaws  in  the  marble  have  been 
exposed  to  inspection,  while  the  solid  and 
enduring  shaft  has  been  carefully  concealed 
from  sight.  But  in  spite  of  the  envy, 
jealousy,  prejudice,  and  partisan  hatred 
which  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  misrepresentation.  Grant's  civil 
service  will  ever  commend  itself  to  fair- 
minded  citizens,  irrespective  of  party  con- 
siderations. 

His  devotion  to  the  Indian  peace  policy 
will  ever  remain  a  leading  feature  of  his 
administration.  His  belief  that  Indians 
were  susceptible  of  civilization  has  not 
been  changed,  and  the  successful  results  of 
his  policy  have  long  since  vindicated  its  wis- 
dom. In  the  midst  of  public  excitement 
mrging  the  extermination  of  the  Indians  be- 
cause of  the  cruel  acts  committed  by  hos- 
tile tribes,  he  has  stood  firm  to  the  policy 
of  justice  and  humanity,  believing  that  the 
acts  of  the  guilty  should  not  bring  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  the  innocent. 
For  his  consistent  Course  in  his  treatment 
of  the  Indians  he  deserves,  and  will  receive, 
the  thanks  of  the  Christian  world,  and  if 
those  who  succeed  him  follow  out  the  policy 
he  inaugurated  the  Indian  question  will 
soon  cease  to  vex  the  land. 

But  we  are  too  near  the  temple  to  do  full 
justice  to   its  proportions.    When  party 


passion  shall  give  place  to  reason,  and  time 
removes  those  prejudices  which  blind  men 
to  the  truth,  the  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  praiseworthy  of  our  history.  Its 
merits  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  its 
virtues  'will  command  the  admiration  of 
mankind  when  its  few  faults  shall  have 
been  buried  in  oblivion.  The  sense  of 
gratitude  is  not  yet  dead  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  whether 
regarded  as  a  soldier  or  a  statesman,  will 
be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  as  long^ 
as  patriotism  prevails  and  public  virtue  up- 
holds the  cause  of  freedom. 
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A  Pen  Pobtrait  of  President 
Hayes. — ^A  Columbus,  Ohio,  correspon- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Press  describes 
President  Hayes  as  a  very  cheerful  man, 
with  a  full  sandy  beard,  slightly  touched 
with  silver  streaks ;  a  full  face,  ruddy  and 
glowing  with  health;  no  crows'  feet,  no 
furrows,  a  well-shaped  jnouth,  good  teeth ; 
two  large,  open,  blue  eyes  ot  kindly  expres- 
sion ;  a  smile  on  his  lips ;  a  high,  broad, 
clear  forehead ;  a  voice,  deep,  strongs  and 
sonorous;  large,  shapely  limbs;  a  fuU 
breast,  quick  but  not  nervous  of  move- 
ment ;  moderately  quick  but  not  rapid  of 
speech  ;  a  good  listener,  calm,  cool,  dispas- 
sionate, anything  but  radical ;  never  cross, 
short,  or  sharp ;  always  affable,  land  and 
candid,  with  no  secrets  to  whisper,  no 
plots  to  promote,  no  tricks  to  explain; 
open  as  the  day,  firm  as  a  rock,  pure  as  a 
woman,  with  no  bad  habits,  whether  of 
tobacco,  whisky,  or  anything  else;  pure 
and  plain  of  speech,  popular  among  all 
classes,  without  affectation,  mock  dignity, 
or  the  least  suspicion  of  demagogueiy ; 
wearing  the  same  face  for  all,  speaking  the 
same  language  to  all,  bearing  himself  with 
dignity  and  modest  reserve;  regular  in 
his  hours,  happy  in  his  family  relations  as 
man  can  be,  strong  in  the  affections  of  the 
people ;  such  is  General  Hayes,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect of  the  United  States.  N'o  man 
was  ever  so  fortunate.  He  has  not  a  sin- 
gle personal  enemy  in  Ohio,  a  fact  true 
perhaps  of  no  other  prominent  politician 
in  Ohio.  In  all  his  long  public  career  as 
Congressman,  General  in  the  army.  Gov- 
ernor three  times,  there  is  nothing  to  ex- 
plain, and  no  charge  has  ever  been  made 
against  him  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  man  living  is  less  open  to 
criticism  or  reproach.  Even  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly, at  the  end  of  this  protracted  cam- 
paign, speak  well  of  him. 
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ANCESTRY. 

**  Bat  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great ! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  yillain  great ! 
Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knaye. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains — 
ILiike  good  Aurelias  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Ltike  Soorates-^that  Man  is  great  indeed !" 

—Pops. 

Even  Samuel  J.  Tilden's  biographer,  ap- 
preciating the  reverence  Innate  in  man  for 
a  generous  ancestry,  traces  his  lineage  to  a 
noble  stock — ^to  the  regicide  reformers  6t 
Old  England.  Whdt  a  caricature  !  Oliver 
CromweU  degraded  in  Kalph  Nickleby !  A 
caitiff  falling  from  a  hero  !  A  satyr  from 
a  god! 

But  in  Rutlierford  Bbchard  Hayes,  the 
noble  character  of  the  parent  stock,  a  war- 
rior race,  patriotic  and  Intrepid,  robust  and 
vigorous,  physically  and  intellectually,  and 
extending  back  into  a  remote  age,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the 
scion.  In  the  early  history  of  old  Scotia, 
in  the  periods  when  the  shores  of  Caledonia 
were  ravaged  by  the  old  North  pirates,  the 
terrible  vikings  of  Scandinavia,  ''  The  Hay 
of  Luncarty,"  an  heroic  plowman,  on  a 
memorable  occasion,  .discovering  the  ap- 
proach of  the  invader,  commanded  his 
sons :  "  Pull  your  plow  and  harrow  to 
pieces  and  fight."  He  and  his  sturdy  boys 
fought.  In  a  narrow  pass  near  their  hum- 
ble hamlet  they  valiantly  met  and  repelled 
the  invader.  The  deed  of  "  The  Hay"  will 
not  die.  Its  intrepidity  and  patriotism 
made  him  famous — a  leader — ^among  a  peo- 
ple renowned  for  corn-age.  ''The  Hay" 
became  a  head  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
clans  in  Scotland.  ''  The  blood  of  Doug- 
las "  brooked  no  superior.  Down  through 
the  mighty  and  troublous  days  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  down  through  our  colo- 
nial and  revolutionary  periods — ^in  all  their 
struggles — and  subsequently  throughout 
our  history,  heroic  and  patriotic  men  and 
women,  of  high  and  steadfast  courage^  of 
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enlightened  religious  and  moral  faith — ^the 
Russells,  Lees,  Smiths,  Birchards,  and  Aus- 
tins—soldiers, statesmen,  authors,  and  di- 
vines— champions  of  ''Liberty  and  the 
Word" — illustmte  and  honor  the  Hayes 
genealogy.  "  The  Hay  of  Luncarty,"  the 
intrepid  Scot  plowman,  in  heroic  virtue, 
finds  a  rival  in  the  famous  preacher  of 
Weathersfield  and  Hadley,  in  the  Rev. 
John  Russell,  one  of  our  colonial  divines, 
who  for  several  years,  in  defiance  of  the 
Stuart,  concealed  and  protected  the  famous 
Regicides  at  Hadley.  In  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes,  in  the  soldier,  statesman,  and  pa- 
triot of  to-day,  this  generous  stock,  in  abil- 
ity, courage,  and  steadfast  loyalty  to  coun- 
try and  faith,  has  a  manly  sclx>n. 

HIS  BIRTH   AND   PABENTAOE. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  bom  October 
4th,  1822,  m  the  town  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 
His  father,  Rutherford  Hayes,  was  bom 
in  Vermont,  and  emigrated  to  Ohio  in 
1817.  As  a  business  man,  the  father  was 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  active.  As 
a  citizen  he  was  above  reproach,  and  was 
distinguished  among  his  neighbors  alike 
for  his  independence  and  for  his  integrity 
and  thrift.  He  was  not  wealthy.  His 
death  in  July,  1822,  left  the  family  in  com- 
paratively straightened  circumstances. 
But  the  widow,  Mrs.  Sophia  Hayes,  a  wo- 
man noted  for  the  great  energy  of  her 
character — ^industrious,  capable,  and  self- 
reliant — a  sincere  Christian — affectionate, 
and  devoted,  as  only  such  women  are,  to 
her  children,  ably  supplied  the  loss.  The 
education  of  her  children  was  her  supreme 
care — the  grand  aim  of  her  eiemplary  life : 
their  culture  not  merely  in  scholarly 
lore,  in  which  she  was  aided  by  her  broth- 
er, Mi\  Sardis  Birchard,  but  in  those 
higher  and  nobler  attainments  of  Christian 
virtue  and  duty  only  learned  under  a  pious 
mother's  teaching  and  example. 

itiS  EARLY  TRAINING — ^AT  SCHOOL,  COL- 
•  LEGE  AND  IN  LAW. 

The  whole  life  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Is  the  crown  of  her  noble  success.    He  was 
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early  sent  to  schooL  With  Mrs.  Joan  Mur- 
ray young  Hayes  studied  the  rudiments  of 
English.  With  Judge  Sherman  Finch  he 
studied  Greelc  and  Latin,  and  these  studies 
were  extended  at  the  Academy  at  Nor- 
walk,  Oliio,  under  the  scholarly  instruc- 
tion of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Chapman.  In  1837, 
at  Isaac  Webh's  noted  institution  at  ^d- 
dletown.  Conn.— a  preparatory  school  for 
students  entering  Yale— young  Hayes  pre- 
pared hhnself  for  college.  In  1838,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  Kenyon  College 
after  passing  the  usual  examination ;  and 
in  1842  he  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors,  delivering  the  valedictory  of  his 
class.  At  college,  young  Hayes'  favorite 
studies  were  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
mathematics  and  logic,  and  the  languages, 
particularly  the  German  and  French, 
which  he  mastered  and  translates  with 
ease,  speaking  the  French  with  consider- 
able fluency.  He  early  entertained  an  in- 
clination for  the  law,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Lane,  an  eminent 
jurist  of  Oliio,  and  long  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  while  at- 
tending the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  He 
accordingly,  upon  leaving  college,  enter- 
ed upon  the  study  of  law  at  Columbus  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  Spanx)w,  a  gentleman  of 
distinguished  merit  in  the  legal  profession. 
In  1843  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Har- 
vard University,  then  under  the  charge  of 
the  celebrated  jurists.  Justice  Story  and 
Prof.  Simon  Greenleaf,  and  finished  the 
course  of  lectures  in  1845.  While  in  Bos- 
ton he  attended  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Long- 
fellow on  foreign  literature,  and  those  of 
the  great  Agassiz  upon  physical  and 
natural  science.  In  the  courts  d  the 
"Hub,"  the  arguments  of  Webster,  pro- 
found and  learned,  and  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
the  magnificent  speeches  of  "God-like 
Dan "  upon  the  great  political  questions 
of  the  day,  at  once  instructed  and  delight- 
ed the  thoughtful  young  student.  He  also 
at  this  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
venerable  patriot,  ex-President  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams,  at  liishome  in  Quincy. 

HIS  TBAITS  AND  CHABACTER  AT  SCHOOL 
AND  COLLEaE. 

Great  diligence  and  proficiency  in   his 
studies,  and  irreproachable  morals,  was  the 


portraiture  of  his  character  drawn  by^    Ills 
several  instructors.    Everywhere  he 
the  popular  favorite :  a  popularity 
where  won  by  a  manly  bearing,  a 
and  generous  spirit,  and  upright  conduct. 
It  was  these  that  early  secured  for  yotm^ 
Hayes,  in  Judge  Finch,  an  interest  so  cleep 
that  caused  the  Judge  to  devote  the  hours 
between  the  labors  of  his  profession  to    liis 
instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek.     It  ^w^is 
these  that  challenged  "the  sincere  respect 
and  esteem  "  of  Isaac  Webb  wliUe  award- 
ing him  the  first  prize  for  proficiency   **  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  arithmetic : "  this  *'*'  con- 
duct" which  did  "honor  to  his  mother.'* 
It  was  these  which  won  for  him  the  es- 
teem and  friendship  of  Story  and  Green- 
leaf — ^that  at  Kenyon,  as  at  Cambridge,  se- 
cured him  the  attachment  and  applause  of 
his  college  mates,  many  of  whom  have 
since  been  distinguished  for  their  brilliaat 
talents,    scholarly  attainments,  and  elo- 
quence— such   men   as   Lorin    Andrews^ 
Guy  M.  Bryan,  Stanley  Matthews,  Chris- 
topher Wolcott,  Geo.  Hoadly,  Manning  F. 
Force,  K.  E.  Trowbridge,  and  J.  B.  L. 
Curry — all  of  whom,  although  some  of  them 
are  of  opposite  politics,  have  borne  manly 
testimony  to  the  sterling   character  and 
talents  of  their  cherished  classmate.     In 
the  language  of  one,  now  an  eminent  jur- 
ist :   Hayes,  at  coUege,   "  behaved  like  a 
considerate,  mature  man;"  "great  common 
sense  "  distinguished  "  his  personal  con- 
duct :"  "he  never  uttered  a  profane  word  I'* 
In  the  language  of  another,  now  also  an 
able  lawyer :  Hayes,  at  Kenyon,  "  was  a 
noble,  chivalrous  fellow,  of  great  promise ;" 
"he  was  popular,  magnanimous,  manly;'* 
"  he  left  a  glowing  memory — a  memory  that 
was  a  fascination !  " 

HIS  MABfUAGE. 

In  December,  1852,  at  Cincinnati,  by 
Prof.  L.  D.  McCabe,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Mr.  Hayes  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Lucy  Webb,  an  estimable 
lady,  of  rare  accomplishments  and  domestic 
virtues — ^a  most  fortunate  imion,  which  has 
greatly  influenced  his  character  and  life. 
Her  father,  Dr.  James  Webb,  was  a  popu- 
lar practicing  physician  of  Chillicothe.  He 
was  one  of  our  early  anti-slavery  heroes, 
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Xn.  1.833  he  died,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
i^liere  he  had  gone  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  preliminary  to  the  departure 
to  Xiiberia  of  certain  slaves  liberated  by 
liimself    and   father.     Her    grandfather, 
!L«ieut.  Col.  Cook,  in  1777,  in  the  army  of 
tlie  Bevolution,  was  attached  to  the  regi- 
ment of  Col.  Andrew  Ward.     Hence,  in- 
tbe  Presidential  Mansion  for  the  next  f oiu* 
years,  both  in  the  person  of  the  General 
and  that  of  his  lady,  we  shall  have  worthy 
representatives   of   the  old  revolutionary 
blood. 

I  AS    A    JURIST. 

Of  course  we  can  ^ve  but  a  meager  out- 
line of  his  many  triumphs  as  an  advocate. 
Admitted   to  practice   in   the  courts   of 
Ohio  in  1845,  the  young  lawyer,  proud  of 
his  profession,  and  burning  with  an  ambi- 
tion for  distinction  in  its  honored  walks, 
hung  out  his  *'  shingle  "  at  Lower  Sandus- 
ky,   now    Fremont,    Sandusky    county, 
Ohio.    In  1846  he  formed  |i  law  partner- 
ship with  Gl«n.  Balph  P.  Buckland,  subse- 
quently a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
a  Union  veteran  in  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion; but,  in  lS48-'9  failing  health  forced 
him  to  seek  recuperation  under  the  climate 
of  Texas  with  his  friend  Guy   M.   Bryan. 
Six  months  of  active  life  on  the  prairies, 
boating,  fishing,  and  hunting,  restored  his 
constitution  to  robust  health,  which  since 
has  never  failed. 

In  1850  he  established  himself  in  an  of- 
fice in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1854  united  in  a 
law  partnership  in  that  city  with  R.  M. 
Corwine  and  W.  K.  Rogers,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Corwine,  Hayes  &  Rogers. 
But  his  profession,  laborious  and  severe  as 
was  his  application  to  its  duties,  did  not 
wholly  engross  his  busy  life.  Literature 
also  daimed  him  as  a  devotee.  She  divi- 
ded his  studies  with  the  law.  The  pages  of 
Shakspeare,  Burke,  Webster  and  Emer- 
son were  his  favorites ;  and  the  influence 
of  these,  and  that  of  his  literary  club, 
a  renowned  institution  of  Cincinnati,  of 
which  he  was  eleven  years  a  member,  and 
at  the  social  gatherings  of  which  he  enjoy- 
ed the  society  of  such  men,  distinguished 
alike  for  their  professional  abilities  and 
literary  culture,  as  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
Tom  Corwin,  the  Swings,  father  and  son. 


Gten.  Pope,  Gten.  Edward  F.  Noyes, 
Stanley  Matthews,  Manning  F.  Force,  R. 
D.  Mussey,  and  others — ^the  influence  of 
these  is  illustrated  in  his  speeches,  inaugur- 
als, and  messages,  all  as  compositions 
chaste  in  style,  fluent  in  their  diction,  and 
forcible  in  logic  and  matter.  Such  an  ap- 
plication and  training  begat  its  reward. 
Success  was  a  natural  consequence. 

Hence,  as  in  his  maiden  effort  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Cincinnati, 
in  an  important  ^^  action  to  prevent  or  en- 
join the  building  of  a  railway  bridge  across 
the  bay  of  Sandusky,"  with  the  elder  Ew- 
ing  as  an  opponent ;  so  in  the  celebrated 
Nancy  Farrar  case,  in  which  the  insane 
culprit  had  poisoned  all  the  members  of 
two  families,  with  an  opponent  like  Gko. 
.E.  Pugh  for  the  State,  carrying  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  before  Justices  Corwin, 
Thurman,  and  Ranney,  and  saving  the 
life  of  the  wretched  lunatic  after  her  con- 
viction by  the  lower  court ;  so  in  the 
James  Summons  murder  case ;  so  as  city 
solicitor  of  Cincinnati— elected  by  a  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  City  Councils  with  Caleb 
B.  Smith,  subsequently  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  his  chief  competitor  —  and 
throughout  his  practice,  he  acquired  and 
maintained  the  reputation  of  a  jurist,  learn- 
ed, able,  conscientious,  and  faithful.  Re- 
peatedly he  was  opposed  by  some  of  the 
ablest  jurists  of  the  State :  his  high  charac- 
ter and  abilities  were  acknowledged  by  all. 
As  solicitor  of  the  city,  in  his  many  impor- 
tant judgments,  many  of  them  involving 
heavy  interests,  and  all  marked  by  ability 
and  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty,  Mr. 
Hayes  was  not  merely  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  municipality:  in  many  the  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  statesman  crop  out 
in  the  opinions  of  the  jurist.  In  a  noted 
one  in  1859,  in  discussing  the  power  of  the 
Councils  to  contract;  a  debt  for  "  water- 
works purposes,"  he  denies  the  power  of 
the  city  to  do  so  without  further  authority 
from  the  Legislature :  he  opposes  on  prin- 
ciple the  creation  of  new  debts,  and  the 
consequent  entailment  of  new  and  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  people  by  increased  tax- 
ation. 

AS  A  SOLDIBB. 

The  Rebellion,  hi  1861,  found  Rutherford 
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B.  Hayes  among  the  foremost  in  the  field 
of  perilous  duty.  As  major  of  the  23d 
Ohio  volunteers,  as  judge  advocate  ol  the 
department,  and  as  lieutenant  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1861,  Hayes  was  active  with  the  army  of 
Rosecrans  in  the  gallant  work  of  clearing 
the  mountainous  regions  of  West  Virginia 
of  a  formidahle  enemy.  In  the  fall  of 
1B62  he  was  at  South  Mountain.  '  Leading 
the  Union  advance  at  t^ie  head  of  his  regi- 
ment—one of  the  regiments  of  the  famous 
"Old  Kanawha''  brigade — against  superior 
forces,  posted  advantageously  on  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Hayes  encountered  a  stubborn  resistance. 
The  rebels  disputed  every  foot  of  ground, 
but  Hayes,  charging  rapidly  and  gallantly, 
again  and  again,  drove  the  rebels  out  of  the 
woods,  drove  them  across  the  fields,  and  up 
the  mountain.  Wounded  and  fainting 
from  loss  of  blood,  but  recovering,  he  ad- 
vanced his  regiment,  which  had  retired 
upon  his  fall ;  falling  again  while  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  he  was  carried  from 
the  field;  again  he  reappeared,  with  his 
wounds  half  dressed,  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  animating  his  comrades  and  di- 
recting the  fight,  until,  falling  again  ex- 
hausted, he  was  again  carried  from  the 
field.  The  remainder  of  the  brigade  arriv- 
ing, the  enemy,  by  a  brilliant  bayonet 
charge,  was  swept  from  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  into  the  woods  beyond.  It  was 
a  gallant  fight  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath 
morning  in  September.  It  was  skillfully 
fought :  it  was  bravely  won.  Hayes'  gal- 
lantry, fortitude,  and  conduct,  his  heroism, 
infecting  his  little  band  and  sustaining 
them  under  tremendous  losses — a  loss  of 
one-half  of  their  number  hora  du  combcU — 
against  heavy  odds,  until  re-enforced,  se- 
cured a  handsome  victory  to  the  Union 
forces. 

This  heroism,  the  intrepidity,  skill,  en- 
durance, and  dash,  displayed  at  South 
Mountain,  never  deserted  him :  it  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  every  fight.  In  1863  he 
pursued  and  captured  the  sanguinary 
raider,  John  Morgan.  At  Clyde  Moun- 
tain, in  the  spring  of  1864,  in  command  of 
a  brigade  against  the  enemy  fortified 
upon  its  summit,  charging,  at  the  head  of 


his  men,  through  the  woods,  over  bogs  and 
creeks,  with  hundreds  falling  around  him, 
amid  a  storm  of  "  iron  hail,"  he  swept 
over  the  works,  and  bayoneted  their  de- 
fenders under  their  barricades. 

In  July,  at  Winchester,  in  command  ol 
a  brigade,  he,  with  the  gallant  Mulligan, 
moved  out  to  meet  li  supposed  reconnois- 
sance  by  the  enemy,  but  the  reconnois- 
sance,  developing  into  a  movement  in 
heavy  force,  Hayes  and  Mulligan  were 
surrounded  —  closed  in  on  both  flanks. 
No  retreat  was  proposed.  He  and  Mulli- 
gan continued  to  advance,  but  an  annihilat- 
ing fire  from  artillery  and  infantry,  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks,  mowed  down  by 
scores  the  devoted  band.  Mulligan  fell. 
Hayes,  with  great  coolness  and  judgment, 
slowly  retreated  to  a  hill  inaccessible  to 
cavalry,  and  turning,  hurled  back  the  yell- 
ing pursuers.  HLs  horse  had  early  been 
killed  under  him.  Hence,  from  morn  tiU 
midnight,  on  foot,  always  exposed  in  the 
position  of  danger,  Hayes,  by  intrepid  dar- 
ing, endui-ance,  and  skill,  rescued  his  lit- 
tle command  from  annihilation  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  Again  at  BerryvUle, 
Ya.,  his  gallantry  and  skill  illustrated  his 
devotion  to  the  national  cause.  At  the 
Opequan,  or  Winchester,  in  September, 
1864,  one  of  Sheridan's  master  triumphs 
in  the  valley,  where,  defeated  at  noon  and 
disaster  apparently  inevitable,  at  nightfall 
he  was  victorous :  in  the  recovery  of  the 
day,  in  the  charge  of  the  reserves  under 
Crook,  Hayes'  brigade  again  led  the  ad- 
vance. Striking  for  the  flanks  of  the  vic- 
torious enemy,  and  charging  with  a  yell 
amid  a  storm  of  death-dealing  missiles, 
over  morasses  in  which  his  men  sank  to 
the  chin — over  morasses  flanked  by  high 
banks— up  the  banks,  up  the  hills,  through 
the  woods,  carrying  the  enemy's  fortifica- 
tions, flanking  and  defeating  him,  he  en- 
tered Winchester  at  the  head  of  his  men 
in  hot  pursuit  of  Early.  At  Fisher's  Hill, 
still  in  pursuit  of  Early,  after  Opequan, 
again  turning  the  enemy's  flank,  by  push- 
ing his  way  up  mountains,  through  woods, 
and  down  ravines,  supposed  to  be  impass- 
able, he,  with  indomitable  perseverance, 
courage,  and  admirable  .skill,  carried  the 
enemy's  position  with  a  yell,  and   com- 
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pleted  the  rout  and  dispersiod  of  the  panio- 
strickenloe. 

-A.t  Cedar  Creek,  in  October,  the  scene  of 
Slieridan's  memorable  ride,  and  ever-glori- 
ous victory,  again  the  "Old  Kanawha," 
under  Hayes,  sustained  the  early  brunt  of 
tlie  fi^ht,  exactiug  all  the  heroism  of  its  in- 
trepid commander.  Overlapped  and  assault- 
ed impetuously  on  both  flanks  and  assailed 
In  front,  his  line   rapidly   melted  away : 
Hayes  was  left  alone,  exposed  to  a  murder- 
ous fire.  A  heavy  volley  was  aimed  at  him. 
It  Idlled  his  horse,  riddling  it  with  a  score  of 
bullets.     Plunging  forward  in  its  death 
throes,  it  violently  threw  its  rider,  dislo- 
cating his  ankle,  and  bruising   him  from 
bead  to  foot:   he,  nevertheless,  regained 
bis  regiment.     At  the  crisis  of  the  battle, 
Sheridan's  arrival,,  after  his  spirited  ride, 
clianged  the  whole  face  of  affairs.    "Boys, 
we  must  go  back  to  camp,"  was  his  inspir- 
iting cry.    Back  they  went  right  gallantly. 
Rapidly  reorganizing  his  broken  ranks,  and 
reforming  his  line,  with  the    "Old  Kana- 
wha "  in  the  center,  he  charged  Early  im- 
petuously in  front  and  flank,  forcing  him 
back  upon  Cedar  Creek,  flnally  breaking 
his  army  in  utter  rout,  and  pursuing  and 
capturing  prisoners,  artillery,  arms,  camps, 
arid  baggage.    The  victory  was  as  com- 
plete as  glorious.    Early  was  squelched. 

It  was  on  this  memorable  fleld  that  Sher- 
idan, clasping  the  hand  of  Hayes,  exclaim- 
ed :  "Colonel !  from  this  day  forward  you 
will  be  a  brigadier  general."  Ten  days 
later  the  commission  arrived  :  a  little  later 
that  of  major  general.  Wounded  four 
times,  and  a  hundred  days  under  fire,  ex- 
posed to  death  in  a  series  of  brilliant  actions, 
his  promotions  were  but  the  well-earned 
meed  of  merit  in  the  fleld. 

AS    A   STATESMAN. 

Butherford  B.  Hayes  at  no  period  of  his 
life  was  a  Democrat.  Originally  a  Wliig, 
a  disciple  of  the  national  school  of  Web- 
ster and  Clay,  his  maiden  vote  for  Presi- 
dent was  cast  for  the  gallant  Henry  Clay. 
His  next  was  for  Harrison  ;  and  his  last,  as 
a  Wliig,  for  Winfleld  Scott.  The  Whig 
party  havmg  collapsed  under  the  slavery 
issue,  Gen.  Hayes  enlisted  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Republicanism,  and  earnestly  labor- 


ed, by  voice  and  vote,  first  for  the  election 
of  Fremont,  and  next  for  that  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  In  1864,  while  in  the 
field,  without  his  knowledge,  without  his 
connivance,  against  his  wish,  he  was 
nominated  for  Congress  by  the  Kepub- 
lican  convention  of  the  2d  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio.  In  1866  he  was  re- 
nominated by  acclamation.  In  1867  he 
was  nominated  for  Governor,  and  in  1869 
renominated  by  acclamation  and  re-elected. 
In  1872  he  declined  an  election  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  refused  a  fedei:al  ap- 
pointment, and  had  retired,  as  he  hoped,  to 
private  life,  but  in  1875  was  recalled  to  ac- 
tive politics  by  an  appeal  of  the  Eepubli* 
cans  of  Ohio,  of  the  country,  in  their  tra- 
vail, for  the  prestige  of  his  name :  a  third 
time  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Pew  men,  now  living,  have  a  record  so 
grand.  His  every  victory,  in  politics  as 
in  the  field,  was  a  triumph  of  the  nation. 
In  all,  the  spirit  of  the  patriot,  the  infiexi- 
ble  champion  of  his  country  and  freedom — 
equal  rights  for  all — ^ruled  and  triumphed, 
and  his  countrymen  were  the  beneficiaries. 
In  none  did  privite  ambition,  a  thought  of 
self,  a  mere  wish  for  honors  or  place,  pre- 
dominate. In  aU  duty  was  supreme :  duty 
to  freedom,  to  humanity,  to  country  !  In 
1864,  upon  his  first  nomination  to  Congress 
while  in  the  field,  he  endeavored  to  evade 
the  honor :  his  duty  was  in  the  field — at 
the  front.  Springing  spontaneously  from 
his  friends,  from  those  he  esteemed  and 
loved,  and  recognizing  and  appreciating  it 
as  a  testimonial  to  his  worth,  his  patriot- 
ism and  gallant  services  in  the  field,  he  no 
doubt  felt  greatly  honored.  He  finally  ac- 
cepted the  nominaiion.  A  seat  in  Con- 
gress, associated  with  men  distinguished 
for  learning,  abilities,  and  eloquence — the 
lawmakers  of  the  land — ^is  a  high  and  hon- 
orable one.  It  is  one  ambitiously  sought 
by  even  the  greatest.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, the  proffered  honor  would  have 
gi'eatly  pleased  the  General.  As  it  was  it 
manifestly  annoyed  him.  Having  accept- 
ed it,  however,  he,  as  a  high-spirted  man, 
naturally  wished  to  succeed  ;  but,  under 
no  circumstances,  whetlier  necessary  to 
success  or  not,  would  he  abandon  one 
duty,  or  evade  one  peril,  at  the  front.    In  a 
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letter  to  *a  friend  in  Ohio,  dated  *'*'  Sheri- 
dan^s  Camp,  August  24th,  1864,''  he  says  : 

"  Your  suggestion  about  getting  a  fur- 
lough to  take  the  stump  was  certainly 
made  without  reflection.  An  officer  Jit/or 
duty^  who^  at  this  crisis,  would  abandon 
his  post  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  Congress 
ought  to  be  scalped.  You  may  feel  per- 
ftctly  sure  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,'*'* 

His  wish  for  success  was  strong,  bot  liis 
sense  of  duty  to  his  country  in  the  field  in 

the  supreme  hour  of  her  peril  was  strong- 
er. Against  it  he  would  tolerate  no  pri- 
yite  wish— no  selfish  ambition.  His  pa- 
triotism was  crowned  with  success.  His 
soldiers,  already  idolizing  him,  and  glory- 
ing at  this  new  manifestation  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  spirit,  cried  out  at  the  Opequan, 
at  the  brunt  of  the  fight :  "  One  more 
charge.  Colonel — ^Victory  and  Congress  I " 
He  was  elected,  triumphantly  elected,  in 
despite  of  the  lying  caricatures  and  ribald 
lampoons  of  the  Democracy,  by  a  majority 
of  2,450  votes,  over  their  strongest  man. 
After  the  fall  of  Eichmond,  after  the  sur- 
render at  the  Appomattox,  and  all  armed 
resistance  to  the  national  authority  had 
ceased.  Gen.  Hayes,  in  December,  1865, 
took  his  seat  in  the  House. 

In  Congress,  before  the  people,  and  as 
Governor,  by  his  votes,  speeches,  and  in- 
fiuence,  he  maintained  the  good  faith,  the 
honor,  and  the  interests  of  the  nation.  His 
comrades  of  the  "Old  Kanawha"  never 
wanted  an  advocate:  his  time  was  ever 
at  their  disposal  in  Congress  and  before 
the  departments  at  Washington.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  he 
was  the  great  enemy  of  all  shoddy  or 
sham  in  art,  but  zealously,  and  with  a  judg- 
ment based  upon  an  enlightened  and  a 
liberal  culture,  encouraged  all  worlcs  of 
real  merit.  He  was  the  author's  friend. 
He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  adding  two 
wings  to  the  library  section  of  the  Capitol, 
in  adding  to  the  volumes  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  those  of  the  celebrated 
"  Force  Historical  Collection,"  the  Smith- 
sonian Library,  copies  of  all  books,  pamph- 
lets, maps,  &c.,  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  extending  the  privileges  of 
the  Library  to  a  larger  class  of  public  of- 
ficers. 

Both  in  Congress  and  as  Governor  he 


earnestly  encouraged  all   measures    and 
means  tending  to  humanize  the  masses  ■  to 
elevate  or  improve  their  condition ,    or   add 
to  their  liappiness  or  comfort.       S^e    "was 
thus  the  zealous  champion  of  oui*    public 
school  system.    He  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  paries,  fountain^  galleries  of  art^ 
libraries,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  cburclies : 
whatever  benefits  or  elevates   man  kind; 
and  gave  a  notable  example  of  liis  sinceri- 
ty by  inducing  his  uncle,  Mr.  Sardis  Bir- 
chard,  in  his  will,  to  bequeath  $75,000   to 
the  citizens  of  Fremont  for  a  public  park 
and  free  library  I  He  was  his  uncle's   sole 
heir :  the  bequest  was  consequently  at  his 
own  expense. 

He  advocated  and  encouraged  all  meas- 
lu^s  for  the  development  of  the  industrial 
resources,  or  productive  industry,  of  Ohio 
and  the  nation— of  agriculture,   manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  and  of  internal  im- 
provements by  the  State  and  nation.     He 
is  the  friend  of  cheap  transportation — the 
zealous  champion  of  civil  service,  and  the 
enemy  of  debts  and  hi^  taxes. 

He  sustained  the  great  principles  under- 
lying *'  Reconstruction  " — ^freedom,  equal- 
ity, human  rights  I   He  demanded  irrevo- 
cable guarantees  of  these  by  amendments 
to  the  organic  law,  basing  representation, 
not  upon  population,   but    voters;    and 
secured,  in  conjuction  with  Orth,  of  Indi- 
ana, and  CuUom,  of  Dlinois,  the  ratifica- 
tion  of  the  new  amendments  by  Ten- 
nessee,   which  was   necessary  to  render 
them  valid. 

Upon  all  the  great  questions  touching 
the  public  debt,  or  the  finances,  of  the  Re- 
public, he  was  patriotic,  inflexible,  and 
sound.    He  believes  that  '*  honesty  is  the 
best  policy."    As  the  debt  of  the  Revolu- 
tion  was    "the  price    of  liberty"— the 
cost  of  independence — so  the  debt  of  the 
Rebellion  was  the  price  of  nationality—of 
national  existence.     It  was  consequently 
"sacred  and  inviolable."    It  ought  to  be 
paid,  principal  and  interest :  it  could  only 
be  repudiated  or  scaled  in  national  dishon- 
or.   He  denpimced  all  attempts  at  infla- 
tion as  expedients  only  of  demagogues  or 
traitors.     Inflation  was  dishonor:  infla- 
tion was  ruin.    Its  adoption  would  de- 
feat the  pretended  pmpose  for  which  it 
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^^nras  advocated — a  relief  of  "  hard  times." 
Instead  of  relieving  trade,  instead  of  per- 
manently stimulating  traffic  or  business, 
or  of  facilitating  their  revival  upon  a  per- 
manent or  solid  basis — instead  of  relieving 
the  masses  by  giving  them  permanent  or 
remunerative   employment,  or  rendering 
the  burdens  of  taxation  more  tolerable — ^its 
adoption,  by  depreciating  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  dollar  by  unsettling  all  values  while 
nominally  advancing  them  to  an  artificial 
standard,  would  inevitably  result  in  cheap- 
ening labor,  robbing  the  laborer,  and  in- 
volve all  in  one  common  financial  ruin  and 
in  national  disgrace. 

THB  PRBSIDBNTIAIi    CONFLICT  —  HAYES' 
VICTORY  A  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  NATION. 

As  in  the  great  campaign  of  1875  in  Ohio, 
BO  in  the  Presidential  conflict  of  1876,  all 
these  important  questions  of  public  policy 
were  involved,  as  was  that  of  States  rights — 
the  grand  question,  underlying  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic,  whether,  under  the 
Constitution,  our  Union  is  a  nation,  sover- 
eign or  supreme  within  the  limits  of  its 
powers,  with  inherent  forces  capable  of 
maintaining  and  vindicating  its  authority 
and  unity,  or  a  confederacy — ^a  simple 
league  of  States — ^liable  to  disruption  at  will 
by  any  malcontent  State.  States  rights 
is  coeval  with  the  Constitution.  It  was 
the  invention  of  those  who  in  1788  resisted 

• 

the  adoption  of  our  bond  of  union — our  or- 
ganic law,  and  developed  its  misclyevous 
character  in  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  in 
the  conflict  between  Jefferson  and  Hamil- 
ton, the  founders  respectively  of  our  Stated 
rights  and  national  schools  of  politics.  Un- 
der the  teachings  of  Jefferson's  school,  un- 
der those  of  John  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  Wil- 
liam B.  GUes,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
their  later  satellites,  Rhett,  Mason,  and  Jeff. 
Davis,  the  early  doctrine  of  States  rights 
was  extended  through  all  the  forms  of  nul- 
lification into  the  open  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion.   Only   the    States    were   sovereign. 
They  were  the  judges  of  their  own  rights 
and  powers,  and  of  those  of  the  United 
States.    The  Union  was  simply  a  confed- 
eracy, a  league  of  States;  the  National 
Government  a  simple  agency  created  by 
the  States  to  represent  their  will,  to  be  dis- 
solved or  destroyed  whenever,  in  the  judg- 


ment of  the  States,  it  failed  to  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Origi- 
nally It  was  the  doctrine  of  simple  malcon- 
tents, disappointed  theorists,  having  no 
reference  to  slavery ;  in  later  years  it  be- 
came the  formidable  engine  of  pro-slavery 
traitors.  Again  and  again  it  convulsed  the 
nation  In  perilous  contention.  Overthrown 
In  argument.  In  the  battle  of  brains,  by 
Webster  and  Clay  In  their  conflicts  with 
Hayne  and  Calhoun,  knocked  hors  du  com^ 
bat  by  Jackson  in  his  suppression  of  nulHfi. 
cation.  It  assumed  all  Its  malignant  propor* 
tlons  under  Rhett  and  Jeff  Davis,  and  its 
traitorous  uses  culminated  in  the  deviltry 
of  the  rebellion.  Baffled  by  the  sword,  af- 
ter Immense  sacrifices.  In  its  attempted  de- 
struction of  the  nation,  It,  In  the  campaign! 
of  1875-'76,  was  galvanized  by  the  Democ- 
racy into  new  existence. 

Those  were  perilous  periods  for  the  na- 
tion. Its  traitorous  foe  rejoiced  in  antici- 
pated success :  in  imagination  they  had  al- 
ready throttled  the  nation.  An  election 
tidal  wave  had  swept  the  Republicans  from 
Congress  :  the  House  was  Confederate.  A 
financial  crisis  was  upon  the  nation.  "  Hard 
times"  cruelly  afflicted  all  ranks  and 
classes;  trade  languished;  productive  in- 
dustry was  checked :  the  farmer  had  no 
market  for  his  crops ;  the  merchant  had 
but  few  customers ;  and  the  workingman 
no  demand  for  his  labor ;  thousands  were 
Idle,  and  destitution  and  want,  all  the  evlU 
of  a  general  financial  revulsion  attendant 
upon  reckless  over-speculation,  stalked 
over  the  land.  It  was  the  malcontent's 
hour  of  reprisal.  The  patriot's  misery  was 
the  traitor's  jubilee ;  the  travail  of  the  peo- 
ple the  demagogue's  harvest.  Eagerly  they 
seized  the  opportunities.  Tilden,  Hen- 
dricks, Allen,  Thurman,  and  Pendleton, 
re-enforced  by  lieutenants  and  allies  In  all 
the  States,  both  In  1875  and  1876,  took  the 
field  with  the  grandest  hopes.  They  openly 
exulted  In  anticipated  victory.  They  ex- 
hausted all  the  expedients,  all  the  slogans 
an  d  shams  of  demagogical  craft.  They  raised 
the  cry  of  "corruption,"  stimulated  and 
openly  aided  the  reckless  and  slanderous 
abuse  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  shouted  "reform,"  "hard 
tunes,"  "more  money,"  "let  us  have  a 
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change  of  rulers,"  "the  people  want  a 
change,"  organized  systematic  murder,  vio- 
lence, and  fraud  throughout  the  States, 
and,  through  the  House,  assessed  the  na- 
tional purse  lor  a  campaign  fund  lor  the 
collection  and  circulation  of  the  slanderous 
perjuries  of  mercenary  informers  in  the 
shape  of  Oongi*essional  repoits  against  the 
highest  and  purest  in  the  land.  All  the 
prohahilities  were  against  the  nation.  In 
both  campaigns  the  Republicans,  at  first, 
were  dispirited.  The  fruits  of  the  victory  for 
which,  as  the  i*epresentatives  of  the  nation, 
they  had  contended  in  the  rebellion,  at 
such  unparalleled  sacrifices,  were  in  peril. 
The  most  patriotic  doubted.  Brave  men, 
strong  men  wavered.  All  eyes  turned  to 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  The  crises  demanded 
the  prestige  of  his  name,  a  tower  of 
strength.  These  were  calls  like  that  which 
in  1861  had  carried  him  into  the  field.  That 
of  1875  he  received  while  at  home,  unsus- 
pectingly playing  base-ball  with  his  children, 
and  rejoicing  that  he  had  escaped  from  the 
active  tolls  of  politics — that  he  was  rele- 
gated to  the  cultivation  of  his  land  and  the 
delights  of  his  domestic  hearth.  It  was  the 
call  of  duty— duty  to  country,  to  his  party, 
and  the  great  national  principles,  upoA  the 
success  of  which  depended  the  salvation  of 
both.  His  hesitation  was  brief.  He  en- 
tered the  field  at  once,  and  under  his  lead 
the  confidence  and  enthusiasm  of  his  party 
soon  revived.  He  boldly  raised  the  national 
banner.  The  United  States  was  a  nation, 
not  a  league — ^a  nation  with  powers  inher- 
ent in  its  organism  capable  of  maintainhig 
its  legitimate  sovereignty,  of  enforcing  its 
constitutional  authority,  and  of  coercing 
and  punishing  all  who  resisted  either  or 
menaced  its  life ;  hard  money,  the  earliest 
possible  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
was  the  great  need  of  business  and  the  peo- 
ple; the  absolute  good  faltli  of  the  Re- 
public demanded  the  honorable  liquidation 
of  all  its  obligations  In  the  payment  of  the, 
national  debt,  principal  and  interest ;  the 
inviolability  of  our  public  school  system; 
the  development  of  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  country ;  the  encouragement 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  by  all 
proper  legislation  for  their  protection  and 
support ;  freedom,  justice,  and  the  equality 
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of  all  men  of  all  races  and  coloi*s 
law— all  these  he  ably  maintidned 
of  government  or  the  wants  of 
for  the  revival  of  prosperity, 
no  dodging  of  Issues — no  resort 
ble  subterfuges  or  makeshifts ;  but; 
square  and  unflinching  battle 
shams  and  cries  and  frauds  of  d&in&^ 
cal  craft.  It  commanded  the  atteiiLt;io] 
the  great  financial  centers  of  £tiroi>e« 
triotic  men,  eloquent  and  able,  rallied 
his  support.  Sherman,  Garfield,  'X'; 
Noyes,  Foster,  Lawrence,  and  Danfortfa 
brilliant  array  of  State  strength,  aided 
Morton,  Woodford,  Schurz,  G-rosvenc 
Oglesby,  Windom,  Dawes,  and  Boutw4 
from  abroad,  met  and  routed  the  Oem 
cratic  hosts.  As  at  the  Opequan,  as  at  d 
dar  Creek,  when  all  seemed  disaster  an 
ruin,  the  charge  of  the  intrepid  leader  o 
the  "Old  Kanawha"  restored  the  £igh 
and  "  snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  of  de- 
feat. ' '  In  1875  the  stars  of  Allen  and  Tbur- 
man  set  forever :  in  1876  tliat  of  T|lden  ! 
The  nation  had  again  triumphed  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Hayes. 

■  ♦  ■ 

The  Cuban  Slavery  Question.— The 
Havana  Voz  de  Cuba^  February  24th,  re- 
ferring to  President  Grant's  message,  and 
his  statemetit  that  Cuba  is  the  only  country 
in  which   slavery  now  exists,  says  while 
slavery  on  a  large  scale  exists  in  Brazil,  the 
Spanish  law  of  gradual  abolition  will  result 
in  ending  slavery  in  Cuba  earlier,  than  in 
Brazil.    If  foreign  government  insist  that 
slavery  be  abolished  in  Brazil,  while  it  ex- 
ists in  Cuba,  then  let  the  Spanish  law  be 
exchanged  for  the  Brazilian  one,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  fault-finding  and  the  pre- 
texts of  other  nations  compelling  them  to 
blame     Brazil,     when    blaming    Cuba. 
Whether  under  Spanish  or  Brazilian  law 
we  shall  have  a  pass  tlirough  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance,   l^obody 
ignores  this,  yet  nobody  takes  the  provisory- 
steps.    We  cannot  understand  this  indiffer- 
ence on  the  solution  of  which  the  future  of 
the  Island  largely  depends.    There  is  no 
other  country  where  individual  efforts  are 
so  strong,  and  where  collective  efforts  are 
unknown.  *  *  *  Nothing  exists  outside  of 
war  of  equal  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  Island  as  tliis  labor  question. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GRAND  COMMISSION. 


P.AJ3SAGE  OP  ELECTORAL.  BILL  IN  SENATE. 

The  bill  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  on  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes,  after  a  lengthy,  able,  and 
eloquent  debate  innthe  Senate,  was  passed 
by  that  body  January  26th  by  the  follow- 
ing vote : 

Yeas. — Alcorn,  Allison,  Barnum,  Bay- 
ard, Bogy,  Booth,  Bout  well,  Biu-nside, 
Ohattee,  Christiancy,  Cockrell,  Conkling, 
Cooper,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dennis, 
[Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldthwaite, 
Gordon,  Howe,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Florida, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  Kelly,  Kernan,  McCreeiy, 
McDonald,  McMillan,  Maxey,  Merrimon, 
Morrill,  Price,  Randolph,  Ransom,  Robert- 
son, Saulsbury,  Sharon,  Stevenson,  Teller, 
Thurman,  Wallace,  Whyte,  Windom,  With- 
ers, Wright— Total,  47. 

NAirs. — Blaine,  Bruce,  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin, 
Clayton,  Conover,  Dorsey,  Eaton,  Hamil- 
ton, *  Hamlin,  Ingalls,  Mitchell,  Morton, 
Patterson,  Sargent,  Sherman,  West — ^Total, 
17. 

HOUSE  REPORTS  AND  BILL  ON  ELECTORAL 

VOTE. 

In  the  House,  on  January  18th,  J.  Proctor 
Knott  forced  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  yeas 
141  to  nays  81,  to  a  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Powers,  Privileges,  and  Du- 
ties of  the  House  in  the  count  of  the  elec- 
toral vote.    They  are  as  follows : 

Resolved^  First,  That  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  confer  upon 
the  President  of  the  Senate  the  power  to 
examine  and  ascertain  the  votes  to  be 
counted  as  the  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  That  the  only  power  which  the 
Constitution- of  the  United  States  confers 
upon  the  President  of  tlie  Senate  in  respect 
to  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is  to 
receive  the  sealed  lists  transmitted  to  him 
by  the  several  electoral  colleges,  to  keep 
the  same  safely,  and  to  open  all  the  certifi- 
cates or  those  purporting  to  be  sucli  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Third,  That  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  dogs  confer  upon  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  the  power 
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to  examine  and  ascertain  the  votes  to  be 
counted  as  the  electoral  votes. 

Fourth,  That  in  the  execution  of  their 
power  in  respect  to  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  vote  the  House  of  Repi'esentatives 
is  at  least  equal  with  the  Senate.  / 

Fifth,  That  in  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes,  no  vote  can  be  counted 
against  the  judgment  and  determination  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sixth,  That  the  committee  liave  leave  to 
sit  again  and  report  hereafter  further  mat- 
ter for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 

The  passage  of  these  resolutions  Mr. 
Knott  urged  in  a  speech  of  some  power 
and  much  acrimony. 

Mr.  Burchard,  of  Illinois,  on  the  part  of 
the  Republican  minority  of  the  committee, 
made  a  report  concluding  with  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Resolved^  First,  That  it  is  in  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  House,  conjointly  with  the 
Senate,  to  provide  by  law  or  other  consti- 
tutional method  a  mode  for  fairly  and  truly 
ascertaining  and  properly  counting  the 
electoral  vote  of  each  State,  so  as  to-  cive 
effect  to  the  choice  of  each  State  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President. 

Resolved^  Second,  That  in  the  absence 
of  legislative  provision  on  the  subject,  or 
authoritative  direction  from  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  upon  opening  the  certificates, 
declares  and  counts  the  electoral  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Burchard  advocated  their  adoption 
in  an  able  speech,  in  which  he  denied  the 
right  of  either  house  to  review  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  State  in  the  appointment  of 
electors. 


PASSAGE  OF  ELECTORAL  BILL  IN  HOUSE. 

On  the  same  day  (January  18th)  the  elec- 
toral bill  adopted  by  the  joint  committee  of 
the  two  houses  was  reported  to  the  House, 
and  its  passage  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Payne,  of  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  de- 
bate was  continued  from  day  to  day  up  to^ 
the  26th.  Messrs.  Seelye,  Tucker,  Hoar, 
Hill,  Hewitt,  Hunton,  Goode,  Lamar, 
Singleton,  Springer,  and  WaUcer,  amon|^ 
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others,  advocated  its  passage.  Messrs.  Gar- 
field, Hale,  Frye,  Monroe,  and  Towuseud, 
among  others,  opposed  its  passage  as  un- 
constitutional and  unwise.  On  January 
26th  the  bill  passed  the  House  by  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Teas. — ^Messrs.  Bandall  (Speaker,)  Ab- 
bott, Adams,  Ainsworth,  Anderson,  Ashe, 
Atkins,  Bayley,  Creole  A.  Bagley,  Jolm 
H.  Bagley,  Banning,  Beebe,  Belle,  Bland, 
Bliss,    Blount,    Boone,    Bradley,    Bright, 
Brown  of  Kentucky,  Buckner,  Burchard  of 
Wisconsin,  Bui'leigli,  Cabell,  Caldwell  of 
Tennessee,  Campbell,  Candler,  Caul  field, 
Chapin,  Chittenden,  Clark  of  Kentucky, 
Clark  of  Missouri,  Clymer,  Cochrane,  Cook, 
Cowan,  Cox,  Crapo,   Culberson,   Cutler, 
Duvall,    Davis,    Davy,    Debolt,    Dibrell, 
Douglass,  Dumnd,  Eden,  Ellis,  Faulkner, 
Felton,  Field,  Finlay,  Foster,   Franklin, 
Fuller,    Cause,    Gibson,    Glover,    Goode, 
Goodin,   Gunter,    Hamilton    of    Indiana, 
Hamilton  of  New  Jersey,  Hancock,  Har- 
denbergh,  Harris  of  Massachusetts,  Harris 
of  Georgia,  Harris  of  Virginia,  Harrison, 
Hartman,    Hartridge,  Hartzell,    Hatcher, 
Hathorn,    Haymond,    Hendee,   Hereford, 
Hewitt  of  New  York,  Hewitt  of  Alabama, 
Hill,  Hoar,  Holman,  Hooker,  Hopkins,  Hos- 
kins.  House,  Humphreys,  Hunter,  Hunton, 
Jenks,  Jones  of  New  Hampshire,  Kehr, 
Kelly,  Lamar,  Landers  of  Indiana,  Landers 
of  Connecticut,  Lane,  Leavenworth,  Le- 
moyne,    Levy,    Lewis,    Luttrell,    Lynde, 
Mackey,  Marsh,  McDougall,  McCrary,  Mc- 
Dill,  McFarland,   McMahon,  Meade,  Met- 
calf.  Miller,  Morey,  Morgan,  Morrison,  ^lit- 
chell,  Neal,  New,  Norton,  O'Brien,  Oliver, 
Payne,  Phelps,  Philips  of  Missouri,  Pierce, 
Piper,  Piatt,  Potter,  Powell,  Rea,  Reagan, 
John  Reilly,  J.  B.  Reilly,  Rice,   Riddle, 
Bobbins  of  North  Carolina,    Robbins  of 
Pennsylvania,  Roberts,  Ross  of  New  Jer- 
sey,   Sampson,    Savage,    Sayler,     Scales, 
Schleicher,    Seelye,    Sheadley,    Southard, 
Sparks,  Springer,  Stanton,  Strait,  Stedgcr, 
Stevenson,  Stone,  Svvann,  Tarbox,  Teese, 
Terry,  Thompson,  Tliomas,  Throckmorton, 
Townsend  of  Pennsylvania,  Tucker,  Tur- 
ner, Vance  of  North  Carolina,  Waddell, 
Walker  of  New  York,  Walker  of  Virginia, 
Walling,  Walsh,  Ward,  Warner,  Warren, 
Watterson,  Wells  of  Missouri,  Wells  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Whitehoiise,   Whittliorne,  Wyke, 
Willard,  A.  S.  Williams  of  Michigan,  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  W.  B.  Williams  of  Mich- 
igan, Wilshire,  Wilson  of  West  Virginia, 
Wilson    of  Iowa,    Wood  of   New   York, 
Yeates,  and  Young-— Total,  191. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Baker  of  Indiana,  Baker 
of  New  York,  Ballon,  Banks,  Blackburn, 
Blair,  Bradford,  Brown  of  Kansas,  Bur- 
chard of  HLiuoig,  Buttz,  Caldwell  of  Ala- 


bama, Cannon,  Carr,  Caswell,  Oate,  Con- 
ger, Crounse,  Danford,  Denison,    I>obbln8, 
Diuinell,  Durham,  Evans,  Eames,    Flye, 
Forney,   Fort,  Freeman,  Frve,    Oarfield, 
Hale,  Haralson,  Hendee,  Henderson,  Roge^ 
Hubbell,  Hurd,  Hurlbut,  Hyman,   J^anes  of 
Kentucky,  Joyce,  Kasson,  Kimball,  ICnott, 
Lapham,  Lawrence,  Lynch,  Magoon,  Milli- 
ken.  Mills,  Monroe,  Nash,  O'Niell,  I*acker, 
Page,  Plaisted,  Poppleton,  Pi-att,  I*unTian, 
Ramey,  Robinson,  Rush,  Singleton,    Sin- . 
nickson,  Slemons,  Smalls,  Smith  of  JPenn- 
sylvania.  Smith  of  Georgia,  Stowell,  Xhom- 
burgh,  Townsend  of  New  York,    Xufts, 
Van  Vorhes,  Vance  of  Ohio,  Wait,    IVal- 
dron,  Wallace  of  South  Carolina,  Wallace 
of  Pennsylvania,  White,  Whitney,  Williams 
of  New  York,  Williams  of  Wisconsin,  Wil- 
liams of  Alabama,  Wood  of  Pennsylvania, 
Woodbm-n,  Woodworth— Total,  86. 

APPBOVED  BY  PBESIDENT. 

On  the  same  day  the  bill  was  promptly 
enrolled,  signed  by  the  Speaker,  and  dis- 
patched to  the  President,  who  on  the  29th 
approved  it  and  communicated  the  follow- 
ing message  to  the  two  houses,  assi^nin^ 
Ills  reasons  for  the  approval : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States:     • 

I  follow  the  example  heretofore  ocoa- 
sionally  permitted  of  communicating   in 
this  mode  my  approval  of  the  act  to  pro- 
vide for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  the 
decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  for 
the  term  commencing  March  4,  A.  D.  1877, 
becjxuse  of  my  appreciation  of  the  immi- 
nent peril  to  the  institutions  of  the  country 
from  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  act  af- 
fords a  wise  and  constitutional  means  of 
escape. 

For  the  lirst  time  in  the  history  of  our 
countrj%  under  tlie  Constitution  as  it  now 
is,  a  dispute  exists  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  imderstood  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  disputes  touching  the  electoral  votes- 
cast  at  the  late  election  by  one  or  more  of 
the  States  depends  the  question  whether 
one  or  the  other  of  the  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  is  to  be  the  lawful  Chief  Mag- 
istrate.   The  importance  of  having  clearly 
ascertained  by  a  procedure  regulated  by 
law  which   of   the  two  citizens  has  been 
elected  and  of  liaving  the  right  of  this  iil^h 
office  recognized  and  cheerfully  agreed  m 
by  all  the  people  of  the  Republic  cannot 
be  overestimated,  and  leads  me  to  express 
to  Congress  and  to  the  nation  my  great 
satisfaction  at  the  adoption  of  a  measure- 
that  affords  an  orderly  means  of  decision 
of  a  gravely  exciting  question. 
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'WTiUe  the  history  of  our  country  in  its 
earlier  periods  shows  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  has  counted  the  votes  and  de- 
clai*ed  their  standing,  our  whole  histoiy 
Bhows  that  in  no  instance  of  doubt  or  dis- 

f)ute  has  he  exercised  the  power  of  decid- 
ngj  and  that  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
liave  disposed  of  all  such  doubts  and  dis- 

gutes,  although  in  no  instance  hitlierto 
ave  they  been  such  that  their  decision 
oould  essentially  have  atfected  tiie  result. 

For  the  first  time  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  now  brought  to  meet 
the  question  as  one  vital  to  the  result,  and 
this  under  conditions  not  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  produce  an  agreement  or  to  induce 
calm  feeling  in  the  8evei*al  branches  of  the 
Grovernment  or  among  the  people  of  the 
country.  In  a  case  where  as  now  the  re- 
sult is  involved,  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  the 
law-making  power  to  provide  in  advance 
a  constitutional,  orderly,  and  just  method 
of  executing  the  Constitution  in  this  most 
hiteresting  and  critical  of  its  provisions. 
The  doing  so,  far  from  being  a  compromise 
of  right,  is  an  enforcement  of  right  and 
execution  of  powers  couferi'ed  by  the  Con- 
stitution on  Congress. 

I  think  that  this  orderly  method  has 
been  secured  by  the  bill,  which,  appealing 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  law  as  the  guide 
in  ascertaining  rights,  provides  a  means  of 
deciding  questions  of  shigle  returns  tli rough 
the  direct  action  of  Congress,  and  in  re- 
spect to  double  returns,  by  a  tribunal  of 
inquiry,  w!<ose  decisions  stand  unless  both 
houses  of  Congi'ess  shall  concur  in  deter- 
mining otherwise ;  thus  securing  a  definite 
disposition  of  all  questions  of  dispute  in 
whatever  aspect  they  may  arise.  With  or 
without  this  law,  as  all  of  the  States  have 
voted,  and  as  a  tie  vote  is  impossible,  it 
must  be  that  one  of  the  two  candidates  has 
been  elected ;  and  it  would  b3  deplorable 
to  witness  an  irregular  controversy  as  to 
which  of  the  two  shoiUd  receive  or  which 
should  continue  to  hold  the  office.  In  all 
periods  of  liistory  controversies  have  arisen 
as  to  the  succession  or  choice  of  the  chiefs 
of  States ;  and  no  party  or  citizens  loving 
theb:  country  and  its  free  institutions  can 
sacrifice  too  much  of  mere  feeling  in  pre- 
serving through  the  upright  course  of  law 
their  country  from  the  smallest  danger  to 
its  peace  on  such  an  occasion,  and  it  cannot 
be  impressed  too  firmly  in  the  heart  of  all 
the  people  that  true  liberty  and  real  prog- 
i-ess  can  exist  only  through  a  cheerful  ad- 
herence to  constitutional  law. 

The  bill  purports  to  provide  only  for 
the  settlement  of  questions  arising  from 
the  recent  elections.  The  fact  that  such 
questions  can  arise  demonstrates  the  neces- 
sity, which  I  cannot  doubt  will  before  long 


be  supplied,  of  permanent  general  legisla- 
tion to  meet  cases  which  have  not  oeen 
contemplated  in  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  countiy. 

The  bill  may  not  be  perfect,  and  its 
provisions  may  not  be  such  as  would  be 
best  applicable  to  all  future  occasions,  but 
it  is  calculated  to  meet  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  question  and  of  the  country. 

The  country  is  agitated.  It  needs  and  it 
desires  peace,  quiet  and  harmony  between 
all  parties  and  all  sections ;  its  industries  are 
arrested,  labor  unemployed,  capital  idle, 
and  enteiprise  paralyzed  by  reason  of  the 
doubt  and  anxiety  attending  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  doubhi  claim  to  the  Chief  Mag- 
istracy of  the  nation.  It  wants  to  be  as- 
sured tiiat  the  result  of  the  election  will  be 
accepted  without  resistance  from  the  sup- 
porters of  the  disappointed  candidate,  and 
that  its  highest  omcer  shall  not  hold  his 
place  with  a  questioned  title  of  right.  Be- 
lieving that  the  bill  will  secure  tliese  ends, 
I  give  it  my  signature. 

U.  S.  Grant. 

ExECUTivB  Mansion,  Jan.  29, 1877. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  FIFTH  JUDGE. 

On  the  31st  the  following  communication 

from  the  Supreme  Judges,  addressed  to  the 

President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 

House,  was   received   and   read  in  both 

houses : 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  '•  An^ 
act  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  count- 
ing of  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  decision  of  questions  arising 
thereon,  for  the  term  commencing  March 
4,  A.  D.  1877,"  approved  January  29, 1877, 
the  undersigned,  associate  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as- 
signed to  the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  ninth 
circuits,  respectively,  have  this  day  selected 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  the  associate  jua- 
tice  assigned  to  the  fifth  circuit,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  commission  constituted  by 
said  act. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Nathan  Clifford, 
Sam.  J.  Miller, 
Stephen  J.  Fields, 
W.  Strong, 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  assigned  respectively  to 
the  First,  Third,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Cir- 
cuits, 
Washington,  Jan,  30, 1877. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    ELECTORAL    COMMIS- 
SION. 

At  noon  of  the  same  day,  (the  Slst)  the 
"  Tripartite  Commission  "  assembled  in  the 
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Supreme  Court  room  and  organized.    All 

the  members  were  present.  The  special 
oath  required  by  the  electoral  act  was  ad- 
ministered by  Mr.  Mlddleton,  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  to  Justice  Clifford,  who,  under  the 
act,  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  commis- 
sion. Justice  Clifford  then  administered 
the  same  oath  to  the  other  fourteen  mem- 
bers. It  then  completed  its  organization. 
Its  members  and  officers  are  : 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Hon.  Natlian  Clifford,  Associate  Justice 
Supreme  Court,  Fu-st  Circuit. 

Hon.  William  Strong,  Associate  Justice 
Supreme  Court,  Third  Circuit. 

Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Associate  Justice 
Supreme  Court,  Eighth  Circuit. 

'  Hon.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Associate  Justice 
Supreme  Court,  Ninth  Ch'cult. 

Hon.  Joseph  P.  Bradley,  Associate  Jus- 
tice Supreme  Court,  Fifth  Circuit. 

Hon.  Greorge  F.  Edmunds,  United  States 
Senator. 

Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  United  States 
Senator. 

Hon.  FredericliT.  Frelinghuysen,  United 
States  Senator. 

Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman,  United  States 
Senator. 

Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  United  States 
Senator. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Payne,  United  States 
Representative. 

Hon.  Eppa  Hunton,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative. 

Hon.  Josiah  G.  Abbott,  United  States 
Representative. 

Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  United  States 
.    Representative. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  United  States 
Representative.* 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

Hon.  Nathan  Clifford,  Presiding  Justice. 
James  H.  McKenney,  Secretary. 

G.  A  Ho^?d,  }  Assistant  Secretaries. 
William  H.  Reardon,  Marshal. 
j:c:Sferro,}l>«P"ty>Iarshals. 
D.  F.  Mui-phy,  Stenographer. 

COUNSEL  FOR  THE  OBJECTORS  TO  CERTI- 
FICATE NO.  1. 

Hon.  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ashbel  Green,  Esq.,  of  New  Jersey. 
WiUiamC.  Whitney,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 


COUNSEL  FOR  THE  OBJECTORS  TO    CBaEKTI- 
FICATE8  NOS.  2  AND  3. 

Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  of  Ne\v  York. 
Hon.  E.  W.  Stougliton,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio- 
Hon.  Samuel  Shellabarger,  of  Ohio* 

RULES  TO  GOVERN  COMMISSIOaS*. 

The  following  are  the  rules  adopted,  by 
the  commission  for  the  governmeut  of  its 
proceedings,  under  the  electoral  act  : 

Rule  I.  The  commission  shall  appoint  a 
Secretary,  two  assistant  Secretaries,  a  Mar- 
shal and  two  Deputy  Marshals,  a  Stenog- 
rapher, and  such  messengers  as  sii£tll  be 
needful ;  to  hold  durhig  the  pleasure  of  the 
commission. 

Rule  II.  On  any  subject  submitted  to 
the  commission,  a  hearing  shall  be  liad ; 
and  counsel  shall  be  allowed  to  conduct  the 
case  on  each  side. 

Rule  III.  Counsel,  not  exceeding-    two 
in  number  on  each  side,  will  be  heard    by 
the  commission  on  the  merits  of  any  case 
presented  to  it,  not  longer  than  two  tiours 
being  allowed  to  each  side,  unless  a  longer 
time  and  additional  counsel  shall  be  spe- 
cially authorized  by  the  commission.  la  the 
hearing  of  interlocutory  questions,  but  one 
counsel  shall  be  heard  on  each  side,  and  he 
not  longer  than  fifteen  minutes,  unless  the 
commission  allow  f  urtlier  time  and  addi- 
tional counsel ;  and  printed  arguments  ^vill 
be  received. 

Rule  IV.  The  objectors  to  any  certifi- 
cate or  vote  may  select  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  support  their  objections  in  oral  arg-u- 
ment  and  to  advocate  the  validity  of  any 
certificate  or  vote  the  validity  of  which  they 
maintain  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  objectors 
to  any  other  certificate  may  select  two  of 
their  number  for  a  like  purpose ;  but,  un- 
der this  rule,  not  more  than  four  persons 
shall  speak,  and  neither  side  shall  occupy 
more  tlian  two  hours.  • 

Rule  V.  Applications  for  process  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  of  written  or  documentary  tes- 
timony m&y  be  made  by  counsel  on  either 
side.  And  all  process  shall  be  served  and 
executed  by  the  marshal  of  the  commission 
or  his  deputies.  Depositions  hereaftei* 
taken  for  use  before  the  commission  shall 
be  sufficiently  authenticated  if  taken  before 
any. commissioner  of  the  circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  clerk  or  deputy 
clerk  of  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

Rule  VI.  Admission  to  the  public  sit- 
tings of  the  commission  shall  be  regulated 
In  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
commission  shall  direct. 

Rule  VII.  The  commission  will  sit,  un- 
less otherwise  ordered,  In  the  room  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
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"With  open  doors,  (excepting  when  In  con- 
sultation,) unless  otherwise  directed. 

NOTICE  TO  THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  ITS  OR- 
GANIZATION. 

On  Thursday  (February  1st)  the  following 
communication,  addressed  to  the  Senate 
and  House,  was  received  in  the  two  houses 
and  read : 

WASHlNGm)N,  February  1, 1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  nif orm  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  commis- 
sion constituted  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  29th,  1877,  entitled  ''  An 
act  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  count- 
ing of  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  decision  of  questions  arising 
thereon,  for  the  term  commencing  March 
4th,  A.  D.  1877,  has  met,  and,  the  members 
thereof  having  taken  and  subscribed  tlie 
oath  prescribed  by  law,  organized,  and  is 
now  ready  to  proceed  to  the  performance 
of  its  duties." 

Very  respectfully, 

Nathan  Clifford, 
President  of  Commission, 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  HOUSE. 

The  proceedings  of  the  commission  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

On  the  same  daj',  Mr.  Payne,  in  the 
House,  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  read,  considered,  and  adopted  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Clerk  Inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  House  is  now  ready  to  receive 
that  body  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
open  and  count  the  votes  of  electors  of  the 
several  States  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Messrs.  Ingalls  and  Allison  were  ap- 
pointed tellers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
and  Messrs.  Cook  and  Stone  on  that  of  the 
House. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  SENATE. 

At  two  minutes  to  one  o'clock,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  (Mr.  Fer- 
ry,) announced  that  one  o'clock,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  electoral  act,  was  the  hour 
at  which  the  Senate  was  requu*ed  to  appear 
in  the  hall  of  the  House,  for  the  purpose, 
in  conjunction  with  that  body,  of  opening 
and  counting  the  votes  of  the  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Where- 
upon, on  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  the  hall  of  the  House,  the 
Members  and  officers  of  the  House  rising  to 
receive  them. 


ASSEMBLING  AND  ORDER  OP  JOINT  MEET- 
ING OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  seats  had  been 
provided  as  follows :  For  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair;  for  the 
Speaker,  immediately  upon  his  left;  for 
the  Senators,  in  the  body  of  the  hall  upon 
tlie  right  of  the  presiding  officer ;  for  the 
Representatives,  in  the  body  of  the  hall  not 
provided  for  the  Senators ;  for  the  tellers. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  Clerk's 
desk;  for  the  other  officers  of  the  two 
houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
upon  each  side  of  the  Speaker's  platform. 

Tlie  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
took  his  seat  as  presiding  officer  of  the  joint 
convention  of  the  two  houses,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  occupying  a  chair  upon  his 
left. 

He  called  the  joint  meeting  to  order,  and 
•said : 

''In  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  have 
met  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  cer- 
tificates, the  counting,  and  the  declaring  of 
the  results  of  the  electoral  votes  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  four  years  commenc- 
ing on  the  4th  day  of  March  next.  In  com- 
pliance with  law,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed,  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  houses,  to  open  all  the  certificates 
of  the  several  States,  in  alphabetical  order, 
beginniuir  with  the  State  of  Alabama." 

COUNTING  OF  THE  VOTE. 

He  opened  and  handed  to  the  tellers 
the  certificate  of  the  State  of  Alabama, 
with  the  duplicates  received  by  mail,  which 
were  read,  giving. ten  votes  for  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and 
ten  votes  for  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of 
Indiana,  for  Vice  President.  No  objection 
being  made  to  the  votes,  they  were  counted. 

In  this  manner  the  certificates  of  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  and  Delaware  were  opened 
and  read,  and  there  being  no  objection  the 
several  votes  were  counted. 

FLORIDA. 

The  President  pro  tempore  then  handed 
to  the  tellers  three  different  sets  of  certifi- 
cates from  the  State  of  Florida,  which  were 
read ;  the  first  giving  four  votes  for  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  for  President,  and 
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four  votes  to  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice  President ;  the  second  giv- 
ing f oiu:  votes  for  Samuel  J.  Tllden,  of  New 
York,  for  President,  and  four  votes  for 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice 
President;  and  the  third,  reciting  the 
action  of  the  present  Demoeratic  executive 
authorities  of  Florida,  under  a  recent  law 
(approved  January  17th,  1877,)  of  the  present 
Democratic  Legislature,  and  the  mandamus 
of  the  State  court  in  revising  and  recount- 
ing the  votes  by  which  the  electors  for  the 
State  were  appointed,  and  certifying  that 
the  Tilden  electora  were  appointed. 

OBJECTIONS     TO    COUNT    OF     VOTB     FOB 

HAYES. 

The  counting  of  the  four  votes  of  the 
State  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  was  objected 
to  by  Charles  W.  Jones,  Henry  Cooper, 
and  J.  E.  McDonald,  Senators,  and  David 
Dudley  Field,  J.  R.  Tucker,  G.  A.  Jenlis, 
and  William  Springer,  members  of  the 
House:  Ist.  Because  Charles  H.  Pearce, 
Fred.  C.  Humphi-eys,  William  H.  Holden, 
and  Thomas  W.  Long,  who  cast  the  four 
votes  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  were  not  the 
legally  appointed  electors  of  the  State 
chosen  on  the  7th  of  November  last ;  and 
3d  and  3d.  Because  Wilkinson  Call,  James 
E.  Yonge,  Robert  B.  Hilton,  and  Robert 
Bullock  were  such  legally  appointed  elec- 
tors and  their  title  was  irrevocable;  4th. 
Because  Gov.  Stearns'  certificate  setting 
forth  the  appointment  of  tlie  Republican 
or  Hayes  electors  was  untrue,  Mid  was 
corruptly  procured  and  made  in  pursuance 
of  a  conspiracy  between  Gov.  Stearns 
and  the  Hayes  electors ;  5th.  Because  the 
papers  certifying  the  Hayes  votes  *'are 
fictitious  and  unreal,  and  do  not  truly  rep- 
resent any  votes  or  lawful  acts."  6th. 
Because,  if  the  '*  pretended  certificates  "  of 
Governor  Stearns,  and  the  "pretended 
lists  of  votes  "  of  the  Hayes  electors  "ever 
had  any  validity,"  they  "have  been  an- 
nulled and  declared  void  by  the  subsequent 
lawful  certificate  of  the  present  [Demo- 
cratic] executive  "  of  Florida,  made  under 
the  act  of  January  17th,  1877,  and  the  man- 
damus of  the  State  court,  &c. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  COUNT  OF  VOTE  FOR 

TILDEN. 

The  counting  of  the  four  votes  of  Florida 


for  Tilden  and  Hendricks  was   objected  to 
by  S.  B.  Conover,  A.  A.  Sargent,    JTohn 
Sherman,  and  H.  M.  Teller,  Sena, tors  ;  and 
Wm.  Woodburn,  Mark  H.  Duanell,    JTohn 
A.  Kasson,  and  Gteo.  McCrary,  in  embers  of 
the  House :   1st.  Because  the  certlficatea, 
or  papers  purporting  to  be  certifica.te6  ot 
the  votes  cast  by  Yonge,  Call,  HO  ton,  and 
Bullock,  **are  not  authenticated  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States."    2d.    Secauae 
such  certificates,  or  papers,  or  "list  of  the 
names  of  said  electors,"  are  not  autbentioa- 
ted  by    "the   certificate   of   the     execu- 
tive authority  of  the  State   of  Florida," 
or   "accompanied  by  any  valid  or  lav^- 
ful  certification  or  authentication."      3d. 
Because,  "by  a  certificate"    "in   all  re- 
spects regular,  valid,  and  suflacient    under 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  duly  autlientlcated  as  such," 
"it  appears  that  Humphreys,  Pearce,  Hol- 
den, and  Long,"  "were  duly  appointed 
electors,"  (and  not  Yonge,  Call,  Hilton, 
and  Bullock,)  on  November  7th,  1876,  to 
cast  the  electoral  vote  of   the  State    for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

OBJECTIONS   TO  COUNTING  HUMPHBEfYS' 

VOTES. 

The  counting  of  the  votes  of  F.  C.  Hum- 
phreys, one  of  the  Hayes  electors,  was  also 
objected  to  by  Senator  Jones  and  Mr.  C. 
G.  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  House, 
upon  the  ground  that  being  "  a  shippings 
commissioner"  under  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  date  of  his  appointment, 
he  was  ineligible  under  the  Constitution. 

The  certificates  or  papers,  witli  the  ob- 
jections, were  referred  to  the  commission, 
and  the  two  houses  separated  (at  3  o'clock 
and  5  minutes  P.  M.) 

SUBSEQUENT  SHARP  PRACTICE  IN  HOUSE. 

The  House  then  attempted  a  character- 
istic piece  of  sharp  practice.  On  the  even- 
ing previous  the  report  of  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  Florida  Investigating  Com- 
mittee liad  been  read  in  the  House.  It  ends 
with  a  resolve,  tiiat  '*at  the  election,  on 
November  7th,  1876,  in  Florida,"  the  Til^ 
den  electora  *'  were  fairly  and  duly  chosen," 
and  "having  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
December,  A.  D.  1876,  cast  their  votes  for 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  President  and  Thomw 
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-A..    Hendricks   for    Vice  President,  they 
are  the  legal  votes  for  tlie  State  of  Florida, 
SLmd   must  be  counted  as  such/'    But  the 
report  of  the  Republican  minority  of  the 
oommittee,  whose  conclusions  are  just  the 
opposite,    was   not   read:     the   minority 
>vere    not   prepared    to  report.     Hence, 
as      a    means   of    getting   the  resolution 
of      the    majority    before    tlie     electoral 
commission,  while  excluding  that  of  the 
minority,   the  House,   immediately  upon 
tlie  retiu-n  of  the  Senate  to  its  own  chamber, 
voted  down  a  motion  to  t&ke  a  recess,  and 
Mr.  Hoskins,  of  New  Jersey,  attempted  to 
loroe  the  previous  question  on  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution.    It  failed.    The  Repub- 
licans, indignant,  fought  it  determinedly, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt. 

PROCEEDINGS    OP   THE  iSLECTORAL  COM- 
MISSION-—OBJECTIONS  RECEIVED. 

On  Thursday,  (February  1st,)  at  3  o'clock 
P.  M.,  the  commission  met.  The  follow- 
ing communication  was  received  and  read: 

Haix  of  House  of  Representatives, 

February  1,1877, 
,  To  the  President  of  the  Commission  : 

More  than  one  return  or  paper  pm*port- 
Ing  to  be  a  return  or  certificate  of  electoral 
votes  of  the  State  of  Florida  having  been 
received  and  this  day  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  ob- 
jections tliereto  having  been  made,  the  said 
returns,  with  all  accompanying  papers,  and 
also  the  objections  thereto,  are  herewith 
submitted  to  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  the  commission,  as  provided  by  law. 

T.  W.  Ferry, 
President  of  the  ISenate, 

The  nature  or  character  of  the  several 
'  objections  of  the  respective  parties  were 
stated,  and  the  papers  ordered  to  be 
printed.  As  the  disposition  and  arrange- 
ments ol  counsel  under  the  rules  had  not 
been  completed,  further  public  business 
was  postponed  until  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  the  commission  held  a  private  ses- 
bIou  for  consultation. 

OPENING  OF  THE  CASE. 

At  the  meeting  of  tlie  commission  on 

Friday,  (February  2d,)  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 

the  case  was  fully  opened.    The  presiding 

justice  (Mr.  Clifford)  said  : 

"Tlie  case  before  the  commission  is  that 
of  Florida.    Inqukies  were  made  yttterday 


'  what  is  the  case  ?'  to  which  I  beg  leave  to 
respond  that  it  consists  of  three  ceitificates 
with  the  accompanyinffpapers,  and  the  ob- 
jections to  the  same.  Two  of  the  objectors 
on  each  side  will  be  allowed  to  speak  in  the 
opening  of  the  case.  Those  representinc^ 
the  objections  to  certificate  No.  1  wiu 
speak  first,  and  I  would  riemind  them  that 
the  fourth  rule  allows  them  two  hours  in 
which  they  will  state  the  case  in  the  open- 
ing arguments  in  suppoit  of  their  objeo- 
tions,  and  also  in  support  of  any  other  cer- 
tificate which  they  claim  to  be  valid. 
When  they  have  concluded,  two  objectors 
on  the  other  side  will  speak  under  the  same 
rules  and  limitations.'' 

For  convenience  the  casee  were  num- 
bered 1,  2,  and  3. 

After  some  preliminary  conversation 
among  counsel  and  the  members  of  the 
commission,  the  case  was  opened  for  the 
Democracy  by  Messrs.  Field  and  Tucker 
against  tlie  counting  of  the  votes  of  the 
Hayes  electors,  followed  by  Messrs.  Kasson 
and  McCrary  for  the  Kepublicans  in  sup- 
port of  that  count. 

THE  ARaUMENTS  FOR  THE  DEA£OCRACT. 

Messrs.  Field  and  Tucker,  in  their  argu- 
ments, going  behind  the  certificates  of  the 
Governor  of  Florida,  assail  the  returns 
upon  which  the  Hayes  electors  were  ap- 
pointed by  alleging  fraud  in  the  county  and 
State  canvasses,  and  conspiracy  to  fraud 
between  the  State  authorities  and  parties 
at  Washington,  which  they  support  by  the 
ex  parte  statements  of  Democratic  affiants. 
Tliey  cite  "only  one  county" — Baker 
county — ^but  urge  that  it  was  "  decisive  of 
the  result,"  and  indulge  much  in  "bunk- 
um "  appeals  to  the  commission.  They 
detail  the  acts  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Legislature  of  Florida  in  authorizing  a  new 
canvass  of  the  votes  of  the  State  cast  in 
November  last,  and  claim  that  the  new 
count  which  gives  the  electoral  vote  to  TU- 
den  is  the  only  fair  and  legal  one.  They 
deny  that  the  certificate  of  the  Governor 
excludes  all  proofs  of  fraud — that  it  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  legal  or  rightful  ap- 
pointment of  electors — that  the  canvassing 
board  of  Florida  was  invested  with  any  ju- 
dicial power  or  discretion  in  the  count,  and 
maintain  at  length  the  power  and  duty  of 
the  commission  to  go  behind  the  certificate 
in  an  inquiry  for  fraud. 
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AKOUICENTS  FOR  THB  BEPUBLICAN8. 

Messrs.  Kasson  and  McCivy,  in  their 
arguments,  repel  the  allegations  of  fraud 
in  Baker  county.  They  show  the  Demo- 
cratic frauds  in  Jaclcson,  Alachua,  and 
other  counties  ttirough  the  illegal  voting  of 
railroad  trauis  of  Democratic  non-residents, 
ballot-box  stuffing,  and  the  lilce  ;  tliey  sus- 
tain the  justice  and  perfect  fairness  of  the 
returning  board  by  showing  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  votes  from  the  count  was  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  the  Florida 
law,  (in  force  at  the  date  of  the  canvass,) 
which  commands  the  canvassers  to  exclude 
all  returns  "irregular,  false,  or  fraudulent;" 
they  expose  the  unlawful  proceedings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  Legislature  of  Flor- 
ida in  their  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure 
the  State  for  Tilden — ^thelr  usurpation  of 
powers  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  ab- 
sorbing, confounding,  and  practically  de- 
stroying the  three  great  divisions  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial ;  the  granting  by  the  court  of  a 
quo  warranto  upon  a  board  fundus  officio, 
and  Its  decision,  from  which  an  appeal  had 
been  taken  at  the  date  of  the  writ ;  the  en- 
actment by  the  Legislature  of  an  ex  post 
facto  law,  which  directs  a  recount  of  the 
votes  by  a  new  Democratic  board  created 
for  the  pui-pose,  and  the  attempts  b/  ex  post 
facto  proceedings  to  render  null  and  void 
a  duty  and  acts  lawful  at  the  date  of  their 
performance — ^all  bearing  ''^ prima  facie 
presumption  of  fraud."  They  show  that 
the  TUden  certificates  are  "wanting  In  all 
the  elements  of  constitutional  or  legal 
validity,"  and  are  supported  only  by  usur- 
/  pation,  the  grossest  violations  of  popular 
rights,  intimidation,  violence  and  fraud. 
The  proposition  to  go  behind  the  returns 
In  any  Inquiry  for  fraud,  even  If  the 
commission  possessed  the  power  to  adopt 
It,  they  show  to  be  Impracticable;  It 
could  not  with  justice  and  fairness  be  com- 
pleted by  the  4th  of  March  ;  but  they  deny 
and  resist  such  a  claim  of  power  In  the 
commission.  It  involved  a  usurpation 
without  a  precedent.  It  proposed  to  trans- 
form the  commission  Into  a  returning  board 
for  the  re-canvass  of  the  popular  vote  of 
the  State.  Where  was  the  power  for  that  ? 
Where,  und(»r  the  Constitution,  or  imder 


the  law  creating  the  commission  ?      Ali  the 
power  the  commission  had  in  tYxe   matter 
was  that  devolved  by  the  Constitution  upon 
Congress  or  upon  the  President  o±  tlie  Sen- 
ate, whichever  It  might  be  desi^rned    by 
that  instrument  to  "  count "  the  votes.   In 
no  view  had  either  any  such  power-      The 
only  duty  of  either  is  ministerial,  to  *  *count" 
the  votes  of  the  electors,  not  to  scrutinize 
or  re-canvass  the  popular  vote  by   ^^llich 
they  were  appointed.    Nor  can  Congi-ess 
confer  upon  the  commission  powers  Tvliich 
it  does  not  itself  possess.    Hence,  ttie  only 
duty   of  the    commission   Is  to    asoertain 
whether  the  papers  before  It  as  certificates 
are  genuine  or  counterfeit — whether    tliey 
are  duly  and  truly  verified  by  State  author- 
ity, as  required  by  the  Constitution— wheth- 
er the  electoral  college  has  complied    with 
the  law — ^a  simple   *'  ministerial  examina- 
tion ;"  and  when  that  duty  has  been  com- 
pleted Its  functions  are  exhausted. 

WnJi  THE  COMMISSION  GO  BEHIND   TiaE 
CEBTIFICATES. 

At  the  meeting  on  Saturday,  (February 
3d,)  at  10.30  o'clock  A.  M.,   Mr.  O'Conor, 
under  the  suggestions  of  the  presiding  jus-  , 
tlce,  stated  the  propositions  of  his  side, 
when,  on  motion  of  Justice  Miller,  the  com- 
mission decided  that  counsel  be  allowed 
three  hours  on  each  side  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  any  evidence  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  commission  that  was  not 
submitted  to  the  two  houses  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate ;    and  If  so,  what  evi- 
dence can  properly  be  considered ;  and  also 
the  question  what  Is  the  evidence  now  be- 
fore the  commission. 

ABRANGEMENT  FOB  ABGUMEI^T. 

It  was  arranged  that  each  side  should  oc- 
cupy one-half  of  its  time  in  a  full  opening 
at  that  meeting,  the  remainder  on  Monday, 
and  that  three  counsel  on  either  side  should 
be  heard. 

Messrs.  Merrick  and  Black  opened  for 
the  Democracy,  followed  by  Messrs.  Stan- 
ley Matthews  and  Stoughton  for  the  Re- 
publicans. 

At  the  meeting  on  Monday,  (February 
oth,)  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  Mr.  Evarts  con- 
tinued and  closed  the  argument  for  the  Re- 
publicans, followed  by  Mr.  Charles  0'- 
Conor,  who  closed  the  argument  for  Til- 
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den.  The  commission  took  a  recess  for 
tliree-quarters  of  an  hour;  when  it  re-as- 
sembled, it  proceeded  to  deliberate  with 
closed  doors,  and  at  3.15  o^clock  P.  M.  ad- 
journed. 

JUEiaiTMENTS  FOR  THB  DEliOCRACY. 

Messrs.  Merrick,  Black,  and  O'Conor  in 
tlieir  argmnents  maintained  that  the  powers 
of  tlie  commission  were  those  which  under 
the  Constitution  devolved  upon  Congress 
in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  vote.    Had 
Congress  the  power  to  go  behind  the  Gov- 
ernor's certificate  ?    The  two  houses,  since 
the  election  in  November  last,  had,  through 
their  committees,  gone  .behind  that  certifi- 
cate— ^had  inquired  into  the  alleged  frauds 
at  the  election,  and  into  all  matters  touch- 
ing the  appointment  of  electors.    Congress 
haying  such  power,  and  that  body  having 
delegated  its  powers  to  the  commission,  its 
power  to  go  behind  the  certificates  of  the 
State  authorities,  and  require  evidence  of 
their  authenticity  or  legality,  was  clear.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  do  so. 
Hence,  the  testimony  taken  by  the  con- 
gressional committees  having  been  referred 
to  the  commission  by  the  two  houses,  with 
the  objections  and  the  several  certificates 
In  the  case,  all  these  were  now  before  it, 
were  properly  in  the  cause,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  weight  of  similar  evidence  before  a 
court  of  equity.    Of  themselves  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  State  authorities  were  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  nothing,  not  even  under 
the  law  of  1792.  Congress  had  no  authority 
or  power  to  make  the  issue  of  the  certifi- 
cate mandatory  upon  the  Governor — ^he 
might  issue  it  or  not,  as  he  pleased ;  nor  had 
it  the  power  to  declare  that,  if  issued,  it 
should  be  conclusive;  he   might  issue  a 
fraudulent  certificate,  or  a  certificate  based 
upon  fraud,  to  the  injury  of  the  rightful 
electors,  nor  to  declare  that  its  absence 
should  invalidate  the  rightful  vote.    Hence 
the  necessity,  and  the  duty,  of  the  commis- 
sion to  go  beliind  the  certificates  to  deter- 
mine their  character. 

The  constitutional  clause  in  reference  to 
tlie  Presidential  electors  made  it  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  count  the  votes.  Before  it  can 
count  them  Congress  must  first  ascertain 
which  are  the  votes — "the  true  votes." 
How  is  it  to  ascertain  them  ?  How  but  by  an 
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inquiry  into  the  facts  ?  If  it  possesses  any 
power  of  Inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
votes,  its  character  must  be  full  and  ample, 
and  it  cannot,  by  any  law,  curtail  its  power 
to  go  fully  into  the  inquiry  by  making  the 
certificate  of  the  (Governor  conclusive.  It 
must  scrutinize  the  facts  antecedent  to  the 
issue  of  the  certificate.  Hence,  the  duty, 
as  the  power,  of  the  commission  to  go  be- 
iiind  the  Governor's  certificate ;  to  receive 
as  valid  evidence  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  congressional  committees,  the  quo  war- 
ranto decree  of  the  State  court,  and  the  re- 
canvass  by  the  Democratic  returning  board 
under  a  law  of  the  Democratic  Legislature, 
all  of  which  they  maintain  were  lawful  and 
just.  Besides,  that  evidence  having  been 
once  reported  and  filed,  must  be  accepted 
as  before  the  court. 

ARGUMENTS  FOB  THE  B^UBUOANS.. 

Messrs.  Matthews,  Stoughton  and  £ varts, 
in  their  arguments,  ably  rebut  the  proposi- 
tions of  Democratic  counsel,  and  declare 
that  the  Republicans  do  not  claim  that  the 
Governor's  certificate  is  conclusive.  They 
ask.  What  is  the  character  of  the  commis- 
sion? what  are  its  powers  under  the  law, 
and  wliat  is  the  subject  it  was  investigating  ? 
What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
it  was  competent  to  entertain?  Was  it  a 
court,  entertaining  a  "judicial  investiga- 
tion upon  quo  warranto  7  "  Where  did  it 
derive  its  authority  ?  Was  it  a  revising  can- 
vassing board  to  determine  whether  the 
Governor's  certificate  is  valid,  or  a  "  tribu- 
nal of  special  and  limited  jurisdiction,"  in 
determining  certain  questions  relating  to 
the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  under  the 
Constitution,  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  What,  then,  is 
the  only  evidence  it  can  entertain? 

Now,  the  eljBction  of  President  and  Vice 
President  is  in  no  sense  a  popular  election. 
Nor  is  the  appointment  of  electors  neces- 
sarily a  popular  function.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, under  the  organic  law,  their  ap- 
pointment and  the  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment are  wholly  left  to  the  States,  and  they, 
by  law,  may  invest  their  appointment  in 
the  people,  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  (Gov- 
ernor, or  in  the  sheriff.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  Colorado,  all 
the  States  had  invested  their  appointment 
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in  the  people.  The  Constitution  hod  re- 
served to  Caagress  "control  in  certain 
particulars  **  over  their  appointment ;  that 
is,  it  designates  tlie  day  upon  which  tlie  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made,  and  tlie  day  on 
which  the  electors  so  appointed  shall  cast 
their  ballots  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;  but  wiieu  the  day  of  appointment  has 
passed,  and  the  electors  on  the  designated 
day  have  cast  their  votes,  these  acts  are 
irrevocable  either  by  Congress  or  tlie  States. 
There  is  no  power  anywhere  to  revise  or 
reverse  them.  Kor  arc  the  electors  bound 
to  vote  for  any  particular  candidates.  The 
electoral  colleges,  under  the  Constitution, 
are  independent  in  all  their  functions,  and, 
though  appointed  by  the  votes  of  one  party, 
have  a  pei*fect  legjil  right  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  another  party.  Hence,  the 
Oidy  duty  of  the  commission,  under  the  in- 
quiry referred  to  it  by  Congress,  Is  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  "two  sets  of  votes," 
claiming  to  be  the  electoral  votes  of  Florida, 
are  "the  votes  lawfully  to  be  counted"— 
"  to  separate  the  lawful  from  the  unlaw- 
ful "  votes — ^to  determine  which  of  the  cer- 
tificates offered  is  "  the  one  known  to  the 
law  or  made  in  conformity  with  the  law." 
Can  it  in  such  an  inquiry,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  a  duty,  go  into  an  investi- 
gation of  fraud  in  the  popidar  vote  prior 
to  the  appointment  of  electors?  Even  if 
it  had  such  a  power,  was  such  an  investiga- 
tion possible  ?  An  impartiiil  investigation 
would  only  vindicate  the  justness  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Hayes  electors.  Of  that 
there  was  little  doubt. 

Such  an  investigation,  if  entered  into  at 
all,  to  be  just,  must  be  thorough  and  com- 
plete, and  would  extend  necessarily  over  a 
greater  space  of  time  than  that  allotted  to 
the  commission ;  but  such  an  investigation 
was  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created,  and  transcended  the  limits  of  its 
Jurisdiction.  All  the  testimony  permitted 
them  by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
was  that  furnished  by  the  acts  of  the  State. 
Under  all  the  forms  of  law.  State  and  na- 
tional, the  appointment  of  the  Hayes  elec- 
tors was  complete;  in  their  appointment 
all  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  had  been  literally  and  legally 
fulfilled.      That  was  imassailable.     The 


reverse  was  the  fact  in  reference  to  the 
Tdden  so-called  electors.    Theh-  pretend- 
ed appointment  fulfilled  none  of  tbe  re- 
quirements of  the  laws.     Its  fraudulent 
character  was  pronounced  by  the  laiv«  ot 
the  United  States  and  of  Florida,      Even 
the  quo  warranto  of  the  Tilden  so-called 
electors  admits  the  Hayes  electors  to  have 
been  the  de/acio  electors  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember—in the  exercise  of  theb:  functions 
on  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  the  vote  l>y  the 
electors  for  President.    As  de  facta  eleo- 
toi*s  in  possession,  they  cast  their  ballots 
as  prescribed  by  law.    But  even  admitting 
fraud,  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose    that 
*^  fraud    vitiates    everything,"   and      the 
learned   counsel    instanced  many  thin^ 
which  it  did  not  vitiate.    Hence,  the  votes 
of  the  Hayes  electors— the  dt  facto  elec- 
tors on  the  day  designated  by  law — whether 
rightfully  or  fraudulently  appointed — were 
final  and  iiTevocable. 

No  power  exists  which  can  legally  dis- 
turb them.  The  quo  warranto  did  not  i-eacfa 
or  affect  them.    The  appointment  of  elec- 
tors is  a  political,  not  a  judicial  act.     A 
mandamuM  may  issue  compelling  an  elective 
officer  to  act — ^to  perform  the  functions  of 
his  office,  but  a  mandamuM  to  impede,  re- 
tard, or  impeach  an  election  was  *^  an  abso- 
lute novelty "  in  law.    Nor  was  there  In 
the  Legislature  of  Florida  an  authority  or 
power,    by   a  retrospective   or    ex  post 
facto     law,    to      review,    invalidate    or 
reverse  an  act  legal  and  final  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  at  the  date  of  its  per- 
formance.   Hence,  the  only  testimony  per* 
mitted  to  the  commission  in  the  inquiry  re- 
ferred to  it,  was  that  furnished  by  the  acts 
of  the  State  under  the  Constitution  and 
electoral  laws. 

DECISION  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

On  Tuesday  the  commission  sat  with 
closed  doors.  At  its  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, (February  7th,)  by  a  vote  of  8  yeas 
to  7  nays,  upon  the  motion  of  Justice 
Miller,  it  ordered  that  no  evidence  will  be 
received  or  considered  by  the  commission 
which  was  not  submitted  to  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  houses  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  except  such  as  relates  to  tlie 
eligibility  of  F.  C.  Humphreys,  one  of  the 
electors. 
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Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Bradley,  Edinunds,  Fre- 
lin&^huysen,  Garfield,  Hoar,  Miller,  Morton 
ana  Strong. 

NAY8.--Me88r8.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Cllflford, 
Field,  Huuton,  Payne,  and  Thurman. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Abbott  it  was 
ordered,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  that  in  the 
case  of  Florida,  the  commission  will  re- 
ceive evidence  relating  to  the  eligibility  of 
Humphreys,  as  follows : 

Teab. — ^Messrs.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Brad- 
ley, CliflTord,  Field,  Hunton,  Payne,  and 
Thurman. 

Nays. — ^Messrs.  Edmunds,  Frelinghny- 
sen,  Garfield,  Hoar,  >Iiller,  Morton,  and 
Strong. 

QUO  WARRANTO  AND   HlTlfPHREYS,  THE 
INELIGIBLE    ELECTOR. 

.  At  the  meeting  of  the  commission,  (Feb- 
ruary 8th,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,)  It  heard  the 
evidence  and  arguments  respecting  the  in- 
eligibility of  F.  C.  Humphreys  as  one  of 
the  Kepublican  electors  for  the  State  of 
Florida.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Democratic  counsel  to  get  in  evidence  as 
to  "  the  precise  time  "  of  serving  the  quo 
warranto  on  the  Hayes  electors ;  but  the 
evidence  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Evarts  as 
inadmissible  under  the  previous  ruling  of 
the  commission.    Objection  sustained. 

Mr.  James  E.  Yonge  swore  that  in  Au- 
gust, 1876,  Hiunphreys  was  acting  as  ship- 
ping commissioner  for  the  port  of  Pensa- 
cola,  Florida.  It  was  an  appointment  luv 
dertheU.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  northern 
district  of  Florida.  His  commission  was 
introduced.  His  appointment  in  1872  was 
admitted,  but  the  Kepublican  counsel  de- 
clined to  cross-examine  the  witness,  as  no 
evidence  had  been  adduced  showing  that 
Humphreys  held  the  commission  on  Novem- 
ber 7th,  1876 — ^the  date  of  his  appointment 
as  elector. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Humphreys  was  sworn  and 
stated  substantially :  I  was  a  candidate  on 
the  Republican  ticket  in  November  last  for 
elector.  I  had  held  the  ofiSce  of  shipping 
commissioner,  but  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1876, 1  sent  in  my  resignation  of  the 
oflice  to  Judge  Woods,  of  the  Circuit  Court. 
(Copy  of  resignation  was  shown.)  It  was 
accepted  by  the  Judge  October  2d,  1876, 
(copy  of  acceptance  shown ;)  audi  received 
from  Hiram  Potter,  Jr.,  collector  of  cus- 


toms, a  notification  that  he  had  been  as- 
signed by  Judge  Woods  to  the  duties  of 
shipping  commissioner,  vacated  by  the 
Judge's  acceptance  of  my  resignation, 
(Copy  of  notification  shown.)  He  alto 
stated  that  he  had  not  exercised  or  per- 
formed  any  of  tlie  duties  of  the  office  since 
October  6th,  1876,  the  date  of  his  receiving 
the  Judge's  acceptance  of  his  resignation ; 
but  that  since  that  date  those  duties  luid 
been  perfonned  by  Collector  Potter. 

It  also  appeared  in  evidence  that  Judge 
Woods  was  absent  at  the  time  in  Newark, 
Ohio,  where  he  received  and  accepted  Hum- 
phreys'  resignation, 

ARQUMENT  OF   DEMOCRACY. 

The  presiding  justice  announced  that  the 
whole  case  was  open  for  argument, 

Messrs.  Hoadly,  Green,  and  Merrick,  in 
their  arguments  for  the  Democracy,  main- 
tain ^^  that  this  office  of  shipping  commis- 
sioner, being  one  to  be  filled  by  the  court, 
could  only  be  sun-endered  up  or  resigned 
to  the  coui't  itself; "  that  Judge  Woods,  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  *' acting  In  chambers," 
could  not.  In  Ohio,  release  Humphreys  from 
a  trust  with  which  the  court,  not  in  cham- 
bers, had  clothed  him  In  Florida ;  that  Hum- 
phreys could  not  divest  himself  of  the  office 
by  his  own  act — that  public  policy  requires 
that  It  should  not  be  at  his  will  and  pleas- 
ure; that  his  "paper  resignation"  and 
Judge  Wood's  acceptance  of  that  resigna- 
tion were  not  sufficient  to  divest  him  of 
that  office — that  only  the  court  in  session 
which  appointed  him  could  release  him 
from  its  duties;  that  on  the  7th  day  of 
November,  1876,  the  court  had  not  received 
or  accepted  that  resignation;  that  conse- 
quently, on  that  day,  Humphreys,  in  view 
of  the  law,  still  held  the  office  of  shipping 
commissioner,  an  office  of  profit  and  trust 
under  the  Federal  Government,  and  was 
ineligible  as  an  elector  for  the  State.  The 
learned  counsel  elaborate  this  position  at 
length,  and  fortify  It  with  numerous  refer- 
ences. They  urge  that  the  eft'ect  of  the 
disqualification  extends  to  both  the  State 
and  the  elector — that  It  disqualifies  the 
State  from  appointing,  and  the  elector  from 
accepting  the  trust — that  it  is  equivalent  to 
decliirlng  that  *•  the  State  may  appoint  fi*om 
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among  the  number  of  qualified  persons ;  ** 
and  cite  from  the  debate  in  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  con- 
gressional debates  and  reports,  to  show 
that  the  purpose  of  the  constitutional  clause 
was  to  protect  the  States  in  the  choice  of 
electors  from  the  influence  of  Federal 
power.  They  refer  to  a  ^^  multitude  of 
cases  in  England ''  which  declare  that  the 
choice  of  an  ineligD)le  candidate  voids  the 
election,  and  urge  that  ^^  the  same  doctrine 
is  applied  in  many  American  cases/*  But 
"American  cases  have  differed  widely." 
They  cite  a  number,  and  assert  that  ^^  no 
American  case  treats  the  election  of  one 
who  at  the  time  was  non-qualified,  and 
who  attempted  to  act,  as  other  than  an  ab- 
solutely null  appointment."  In  Indiana  the 
next  highest  candidate  was  elected.  In 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  California, 
the  election  went  back  to  the  people.  In 
the  Bhode  Island  case  the  Legislature 
elected.  They  argued  that,  if  the  four 
Florida  electors  had  been  disqualified,  it 
"  would  be  clearly  a  case  of  failure  to  make 
choice,"  and  the  people  would  have  again 
to  elect,  if,  as  in  Bhode  Island,  the  Demo- 
cratic Legislature  did  not  elect.  They  also 
review  the  evidence  before  the  commission 
in  the  papers  handed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  the  two  houses.  They  endeavor 
to  break  the  force  of  the  Hayes  certifi- 
cates signed  by  Gov.  Stearns,  dated  6th  of 
December,  1876,  and  attested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  imder  the  broad  seal  of  Flor- 
ida. They  argue  at  length,  citing  authori- 
ties, that  the  judgment  of  the  State  court 
in  gT*o  warranto  proceedings,  determining 
the  law  and  the  facts — ^that  the  certificate 
of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Tilden  electors, 
that  the  two  sets  of .  certificates  of 
the  Tilden  electors,  (dated  respectively 
December  6th,  1876,  and  January  26th, 
1877,)  the  certificate  of  Gov.  Drew,  re- 
citing the  facts  of  a  recanvass  of  the 
popidar  vote,  and  attesting  the  choice  of  the 
Tilden  electors  under  the  acts  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Legislature  of  January  17th  and  26th, 
1877 — that  these  several  acts  and  papers, 
although  most  of  them  were  executed  sub- 
sequent to  the  casting  of  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  State  in  December  last,  yet  were  all 


legal  and  in  time,  and  unite  in 
the  acts  of  the  returning  board  ica 
ing  the  appointment  of  the  Hayes 
were  ^^unauthorized,  illegal,  and 


»» 
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Messrs.  Shellabarger  and  Evarts, 
arguments,  maintain  that  the  record 
proceedings  in  the  quo  warranto  case 
before  the  commission.  It  is  only 
to  by  Gov.  Drew,  not  embraced  in  his 
tificates,  and  there  is  no  evidence  In 
before  the  commission  that  any  judgcraej^^ 
in  quo  warranto  was  ever  pronouncs^d. 
Under  the  ruling  of  the  commission  it 
all  been  excluded ;  so  had  certificates 
2  and  3— all  these  post  election  matter's, 
the  quo  warranto^  mandamus^  January  leg- 
islation, and  the  recanvass — ^all  ^^these  post^ 

humous  certificates  otpoat  mortem  action' ' 

all  acts  post-dating  the  electoral  vote ; 


cause,  under  the  Constitution,  from  tlie 
very  nature  of  the  power  involved — ^tlia^ 
of  appointment — and  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  all  acts  of  the  State  in  accomplishing' 
the  appointment  must  antedate  the  per- 
formance of  the  act  for  which  the  elector 
is  appointed.    That  being  sound,  all  the 
arguments  of  counsel  on  the  Democratic 
side  about  the  effect  of  decisions  of  the 
courts  In  determining  the  signification  of 
their  own  statutes,  all  the  decisions  which 
have  been  referred  to  In  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations of  all  Federal  tribunals  to  follow 
the  Interpretation  which  the  State  courts 
put  upon  their  statutes,  loses  all  signifi- 
cance.   When  the  electoral  vote  of  a  State 
has  once  been  cast  by  men  endowed  with 
every  muniment  of  title  to  the  office  of 
elector  at  the  date  of  their  first  and  last  of- 
ficial act — ^the  day  of  voting  under  the  law 
• — ^the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  the 
vote  has  passed  away.    No  power,  exists 
In  a  State  to  destroy  Its  electoral  vote, 
when  once  cast — to  unseat  a  President — 
neither   by  pretended  interpretations  of 
its  laws  by  partisan  courts,  nor  by  the 
enactment  by  partisan  legislatures  of  laws 
actmg  backward.    The  proposition   that 
It  can,  simply  reduces  the  Constitution  and 
the  whole  debate   "to  the  most  Intense 
and  unmitigated  absurdity."    The  design 
of  the  Constitution,  its  express  require- 
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ment,  is  that  every  act  oi  the  State  respect- 
ing electors,  being  all  appointment,  and  ap- 
pointment only,  shall  precede  the  vote.    It 
is  not  sufficient  to  start  proceedings  prior 
to  the  vote,  but  they  must  be  complete  and 
effectual  before  the  act  of  voting.     The 
p^oiver  of  the  State  over  the  electoral  votes 
stops  at  the  moment  it  puts  them  under 
seal,  deposits  them  in  ^^  the  urn  of  the  na- 
tion.*'   If  an  elector  on  the  voting  day  is 
endowed  with  all  the  insignia  of  right, 
with  all  the  apparent  title  of  office,  that 
can,  according  to  the  existing  State  ma- 
chinery be  held  on  that  day,  he  is  to  every 
possible  extent,  as  against  the  State,  the 
elector  both  de  facto  and  de  jure.    By  his 
vote  he  accomplishes  in  fact  and  law  an 
act  of  government ;   but  whether  he  is  an 
officer  dejure  or  defacto^  still,  being  on  that 
day  so  endowed,  90  in  office^  so  acting  in 
the  actual  occupancy  of  office  with  all  ap- 
parent right,  his  act  Constituted  an  act  of 
government — the    act  of   the   State   was 
thereby  accomplished  in  law — ^it  was  gov- 
ernment, not  mere  election^  but  govern- 
ment— government    inaugurated,    accom- 
plished, endowed.    It  is  the  last  act  of  the 
State  in  exercising  its  part  of  the  creation 
of  a  President ;  when  accomplished,  it  is 
irrevocable.     If  any  party  after  that  can 
try  the  title  it  is  the  nation,  not  the  State. 
That  jsprings  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
dual  governments,  our  two  sovereignties  of 
States  and  United  States.    The  boundary 
of  State  power  is  at  the  point  where  the 
vote  is  sealed  and  goes  to  the  Capitol.    The 
vote  is  an  accomplished  act — ^the  power  of 
the  State  over  it  has  passed  away. 
.    The  learned  counsel  illustrate  and  en- 
force these  positions  in   a  multitude   of 
forms  fortified  by  numerous  authorities, 
aud  urge  the  "monstrous  "  absurdity  of  the 
opposite  position.    All  acts  or  proceedings, 
all  the  machinery  for  testing  or  determin- 
ing the  validity  of  the  vote,  must  precede 
the  casting  of  the  votes,   l^opost  hcRc  judg- 
ment can  affect  them.    If  It  were  not  so, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?    Every  election 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  partisan  Intrig- 
uers— of  suits  at  nisi  prius — In   partisan 
courts.    Every  Individual  disappointed  or 
unhappy  about  the  result,  who  Is  •'  enter- 
prising,*' would  be  able  to  attaclc  and  de- 


stroy the  greatest  office  In  the  world,  and 
precipitate  the  nation  in  revolution  and  un- 
utterable disaster.  They  cite  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Bobbins,  In  1834,  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate,  in  which  Henry  Clay, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Daniel  Webster,  John  M. 
Clayton,  Tom  Ewing,  WllUe  P.  Mangum, 
Wm.  C.  Preston,  and  others,  all  Ulustrious 
as  jurists  and  statesmen,  held  the  same 
position.  Bobbins  had  been  elected  Sena- 
tor by  the  Legislature  of  Bhode  Island. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  Legislature 
attempted  to  annul  Bobbins*  election  by 
the  election  of  Potter.  But  these  able  jur- 
ists In  the  Senate  held  to  the  principle  that 
the  election  of  Senator  was  an  act  of  the 
State  In  Its  sovereign  capacity,  and  when 
completed  could  not  be  reversed ;  it  was 
irrevocable.  So  with  the  electoral  col- 
leges. Their  appointment  was  an  act  of 
the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity. 
YHien  once  completed  and  the  elector  lias 
voted,  his  acts  are  final  and  Irreversible. 
Any  other  principle  Would  destroy  all  law, 
would  put  It  In  the  power  of  the  States  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution,  to  destroy  it 
in  this  its  very  citadel,  and  to  end  the  life 
of  the  State.  As  to  the  eligibility  of  Hum- 
phreys, they  had  by  proofs  aliunde  estab- 
lished his  eligibility — that  he  had  resigned 
his  office  of  shipping  commissioner  under 
the  Federal  Government  long  prior  to  his 
appointment  as  elector — ^that  his  resigna- 
tion had  been  accepted  by  Judge  Woods,  of 
the  court  appointing  him — that  he  had  not 
since  exercised  the  functions  of  the  office, 
but  that  they  had  been  performed  by  an- 
other. They  explained  in  the  amplest 
manner  the  law  of  the  United  States  re- 
specting resignations,  showing  his  absolute 
right  to  resign  at  will,  and  establish  his  eli- 
gibility ;  but  maintain  that,  whether  eligi- 
ble or  not,  he  having  been  appointed  the 
elector  In  law  de  facto  and  de  jure^  on  the 
day  of  voting,  and  having  voted,  his  vote 
must  be  counted. 

At  the  meeting  on  Friday,  (February 
9th,)  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  It  was  decided 
that  under  the  law  the  body  was  a  com- 
mission, not  a  court ;  that  Its  members  were 
commissioners,  not  justices,  and  that  the 
proper  title  of  the  presiding  officer  was 
president,  not  presiding  j ustlce.   The  doors 
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iTcre  closed,  ami  ntter  Ocbate  the  commls- 
fllon  took  a  recess  for  hall  an  hour.  At  2.07 
'O'clock  P.  M.  the  coinmisslou  reassemhled. 
It  was  ordered  that  general  debate  clopu 
M  0  P.  M.,  aad  that,  after  that  hour,  each 
-«ammUBioiier  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  but 
-OQce,  and  uot  longer  than  five  miniiles. 

Mr.  Thuimnn  offered  a  resolution  de- 
claring that  "  F.  C.  Uuinpbre)-3  was  not  a 
■hipphig  commissioner  on  the  7th  day  of 
November,  1870,"  but  afKr  some  debate 
withdrew  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Edmiuids  moved,  as  the  decision  of 
the  commission,  a  form  mhlresscd  to  tin 
President  of  the  Senate,  ecttijig  foctli  tlie 
facts  and  the  flndlug  of  the  commission  to 
the  cfTect  that  tlic  Hayes  electors  liad  been 
lawfully  elected,  tiint  consequently  neither 
of  the  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates 

01  tlie  electoral  votes  ol  Florida  numbered 

2  and  3,  that  is,  the  Titden  cerllflcatcs,  i:> 
the  certlflcalea  or  votes  provided  for  by 
the  Constitution,  and  tluit  they  ouglit  uot 
to  be  counted. 

Mr.  Ilnnton  moved  to  amend  by  substi- 
tuting that  the  Tildeu  electors  are  the  ijer- 
BOns  duly  appointed  electors  on  the  7th 
day  of  November,  1876,  and  that  their ' 
ouf^ht  to  be  counted. 

Mr.  Hiuiton'a  amendment  was  negatived 
by  a  voteof  8  to  7,  and  Mr.  Edmunds  then 
^rithdrew  bis  resolniion. 

Mr.  Oarfleld  offered  tlic  following : 

Setolved,  Tliattourperaons,  to  wit,  Fred- 
erick C.  Humphreys,  Cliarles  H.  Fearce, 
Svilliam  A.  Uolden,  and  Tiiomas  W.  Long 
were  duly  appointed  eleetoi-s  of  President 
And  Vice  Pi'esldeutloi- the  Statu  of  Florida, 
And  that  the  votes  cast  by  the  iiforcs.iid  four 

Sirsons  are  the  votes  pi-oviiled  for  by  the 
onstitutioii  of  tlie  United  States. 
Seaolved,  Tliat  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, and  Mr.  Miller  be  appointed  a  com- 
mittee t"  draft  a  i-eport  of  the  action  of  the 
commission,  us  requb-ed  by  law. 

The  following  Is  the  vote  by  which  the 
flrat  resolution  was  adopted : 

■.Bradley,  Edmunds, Fre- 
ield,  Hoai",  Miller,  Morton, 
al,  8. 

!.  Abbott,  Bayard,  Clif- 
itoii,  Payne,  and  Thur- 


and  the  commission  took  a  recess  for  oat  | 

hour. 

At  7.05  o'clock  P.  M.  the  commlc^on   ' 
reassembli'd. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  from 
the  commUtee  appointed  to  prepare  a  re- 
port of  the  commission  in  the  mutter  of  the 
electoral  vote  ot  the  State  of  Floi-Ida.  tbo 
following  was  ordered  and  signed  as  **  tlifl 
Hiial  decision  and  report"  of  the  oom- 
niissloa : 

Electoral  CouMrasioir. 
WutkingtuH.  U.  t'.,  Fth. «,  A.  A 1877. 
To  the   I'rcBldeut  of   the  Senate    of    the 
United  States,  presiding  hi  the  nieetinf 
of  the  Iwo  housus  of  Congress,  untler  tlie 
act  of  Congi-ess  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide lor  and  regulate  the  counting  oltho 
votes  Tor  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  the   deciiuou  of  questions  uriniiis; 
tliereon,  for  tiie  term  commencing  Uurcfi 
4,  A.  D.  1877,"  appi-oved  January-  29, 
A.  U.  1877 : 

The  Electoral  Commission  mentioned  in 
said  act,  having  lecelveU  certain  certifi- 
cates and  papers  purporting  to  bu  cerciti- 
cates  and  papers  accompanying  the  same, 
ot  the  electoral  votes  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  the  objections  thereto  euf>- 
mltted  to  it  under  said  act,  now  rei>ort  that  | 

it  bos  didy  cousidei'ed  the  same,  pursuant 
tu  said  act,  and  has  decidedi-and  does  here- 
by  decide,  tliat  the  votes  of  Frederick  C. 
Humphi-eys,  Chailes  U.  Pearce,  ^Villiam 
U.  Holden,  and  Thomas  W.  Long  nanied. 
in  the  certificate  of  M.  L.  Stearns,  Gov- 
erjior  of  said  State,  which  votes  are  certi- 
fied by  said  pei-sons  as  appears  by  the  cer- 
tificate submitted  to  the  commission,  as 
aforesaid,  and  marked  "number  one  "  by 
said  commission,  and  herewith  I'eturned, 
are  the  votes  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ot  the  Uidted  States,  and  that  the 
same  are  latvfully  to  be  counted  as  therein  , 

certified,  namely  :  fonr  votes  for  Buther- 
(ord  B.  Hayes,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for 
President,  and  four  votes  for  William  A. 
Wheeler,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
Vice  President.  The  connnisslon  also  has 
decided,  and  hereby  decides  and  reports, 
that  ttie  four  persons  first  liefore  named 
were  duly  appointed  electors  In  and  by 
said  State  ot  Floj'lda. 

The  ground  of  this  decision,  stated 
briefly,  as  required  by  said  act,  is  as  toi- 

Tliat  it  is  not  competent  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law,  as  it  existed  at  the 
ditte  of  the  passage  ot  said  act,  to  go  into 
evidence  aliunde  on  the  papers  opened  tij 
the  I'resident  of  the  Senate  in  the  prcscnc« 
of  the  two  bouses  to  prove  that  other  per- 
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sons  than  those  regularly  certiflod  to  by 
the  Governor  ot  tlie  State  of  Florida^  in 
and  according  to  the  determination  ana 
declaration  of  their  appointment  by  the 
board  of  State  canvassers  of  said  Stateprior 
to  the  time  required  for  the  perfonnance  of 
their  duties,  liad  been  appointed  electors, 
or  by  counter-proof  to  sliow  that  they  had 
not,  and  that  all  proceedings  of  tlie  couits 
or  acts  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive of  Florida,  subsequent  to  the  casting 
ol  the  votes  of  the  electors  on  the  pre- 
scribed day,  are  inadmissible  for  any  such 
purpose. 

As  to  the  objection  made  to  the  eligibil- 
itv  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  conmiission  is 
of  opinion  that,  without  reference  to  the 
question  of  tlie  ell'ect  of  tlie  vote  of  an  in- 
eligible elector,  the  evidence  does  not  show 
that  he  held  the  office  of  shipping  commis- 
sioner on  the  day  when  the  electors  were 
appointed. 

The  commission  has  also  decided,  and 
does  hereby  decide  and  report,  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  foregoing,  and  upon 
tlie  grounds  before  stated,  neither  of  the 
papers  purporting  to  be  certiUcates  of  the 
electoml  votes  of  said  State  of  Florida 
numbered  two  and  three  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  herewith  returned,  are  the  certi- 
ficates of  the  votes  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  thta 
Uiey  ought  not  to  be  counted  as  such. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

Sam.  F.  Miller, 

W.  STitONG, 

Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
Geo.  F.  Edmunds, 
O.  P.  Morton, 
Fred*kC.  Frelinghxjysen, 
James  A.  Garfield, 
Georqe  F.  Hoar, 

Comtfiissioners. 

Letters,  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  Speaker  Bandall,  notifying 
them  of  the  action  of  the  commission,  were 
also  adopted  and  signed  by  the  President. 

In  the  Senate  on  Saturday,  (February 
10th,)  the  followhig  was  received  and  read  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb,  9, 1877. 
Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission to  infoim  tlie  Senate  that  it  lias 
considered  and  decided  upon  the  matters 
Bubmltted  to  it  under  the  act  of  Congress 
concerning  the  s;iine,  toucliing  the  elec- 
toral votes  from  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
herewith  by  direction  of  said  commission 
I  transmit  to  you  the  said  decision  in  writ- 
^^Si  signed  by  the  inembsrs  agreeing  there- 
iii)  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  two 
l^uaea  according  to  said  act.    All  the  certi- 


ficates and  papers  sent  to  the  commissioiv 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  are  herewith 
returned^ 

Nathan  Clippord, 
President  of  the  Commitaion. 
Hon*  Thos.  W.  Ferry, 

President  of  the  Senate^ 

In  the  House  on  th^  same  day  the  follow- 
ing was  received  and  read  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  9, 1877. 
Sir  :  I  am  directed  by  the  Electoml  Com-- 
mission  to  inform  the  House  of  Kepreseu- 
tatives  that  it  has  considered  and  decided 
upon  the  matters  submitted  to  it  ithder  the 
act  of  Congress  concerning  the  same, 
touching  the  electoral  votes  from  the  State 
of  Florida,  and  has  ti*ansmitted  said  (k> 
cision  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
be  I'ead  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  houses 
according  to  said  act. 

Nathan  Clifford, 
President  of  the  Commission* 
Hon.  Samuel  J.  Kandall, 

iSpeaker  of  the  House  of  Heps, 

The  following  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  received  and  read  in  the  Senate  : 

Resolved^  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
notify  the  Senate  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
Senate  in  the  hall  of  the  House  at  1 
o'clock  P.  M.  this  day,  to  proceed  with  the 
further  count  of  the  electoral  vote  lor 
President  and  Vice  President. 

In  the  Senate,  at  12.57  o'clock  P.  M.,  the 
President  j?ro  tempore  said : 

"  The  House  of  Representatives  has  given 
notice  to  the  Senate  that  it  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive it  at  1  o'clock  to  continue  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  vote,  it  is  now 
3  minutes  to  1.  If  it  be  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Senate  it  will  now  repair  to  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  Senate  accordingly  proceeded  to  the 
hall  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  entered  the  hall,  took  the 
seats  provided  for  Its  members,  and  the 
President  pro  tempore^  after  announcing 
that  "the  joint  meeting  of  Congress  for- 
countlng  the  electoral  vote  resumes  its 
session,"  said: 

*'  The  two  houses,  having  separated  pend- 
ing the  submission  to  the  commission  of 
objections  to  the  certiticatcs  from  the  State 
ot  Florida,  have  reassembled  to  hear  and 
to  coincide  or  otherwise  with  tlie  decision 
of  that  tribunal,  which,  by  a  majority  of 
the  commission,  hi  writing,  and  signed  by 
the  members  agreeing  therein,  will  now  b(i* 
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read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  be 
entered  hi  the  Journal  of  each  house/' 

The  report  and  decision  of  the  electoral 
commission  was  read,  when  the  President 
pro  tempore  asked :  ^^  Are  there  objections 
to  this  decision?'' 

Objections,  which  were  signed  by  the 
following  gentlemen :  Charles  W.  Jones  of 
Florida,  Henry  Cooper  of  Tennessee, 
Francis  Keman  of  New  York,  Eli  Sauls- 
bury  of  Delaware,  J.  E.  McDonald  of  In- 
diana, W.  H.  Barnum  of  Connecticut,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate ;  J.  Proctor  Knott, 
David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  W.  S. 
Holman  of  Indiana,  J.  E.  Tucker,  Charles 
P.  Thompson,  Q.  A.  Jenks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, J.  J.  Finley,  Milton  Sayler,  E.  Jno. 
Ellis,  W.  R.  Morrison,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
and  WiUiam  M.  Springer,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Field  and 
read: 

An  objection  is  Interposed  by  the  under- 
signed Senators  and  Bepresentatives  to 
the  decision  made  by  the  commission  con- 
stituted by  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  the 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon, 
for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  A.  D. 
1877,"  as  to  the  true  and  lawful  electoral 
vote  of  Florida,  upon  the  following 
grounds : 

First.  For  that  the  decision  determines 
that  the  vote  cast  by  Charles  H.  Pearce, 
Frederick  C.  Humphreys,  William  H.  Hol- 
den,  and  Thomas  W.  Long,  as  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  and  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  is  the  true  and  lawful  electoral 
vote  of  said  State,  when,  in  truth  and  in 
fact,  the  vote  cast  by  Wilkinson  Call,  James 
E.  Yonge,  Robert  B.  Hilton,  and  Robert 
Bullock  is  the  true  and  lawful  vote  of  said 
State. 

Second.  For  thiat  said  commission  refused 
to  receive  competent  and  material  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  Charles  H.  Pearce, 
Frederick  C.  Humphreys,  William  H.  Hol- 
den,  and  Thomas  W.  Long  were  not  ap- 
pointed electors  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
but  were  designated  as  electors  by  the  re- 
turning board  of  said  State  corruptly  and 
fraudulently,  in  disregard  of  law  and  with 
the  intent  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people 
expressed  in  the  choice  of  Wilkinson  Call, 
James  E.  Yonge,  Robert  B.  Hilton,  and 
Robert  Bullock,  who  were  legally  and  reg- 
ularly appointed  electors  by  the  State  of 
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Florida,  in  the   manner  directed 
Legislature  thereof. 

Tliird.   For  tliat  the  decision 
was  founded  upon  the  resolution  and 
of  said  conmiission  previously  m&de, 
follows : 

**  Ordered^  That  no  evidence  will  l>e 
ceived  or  considered  by  the  commission 
which  was  not  submitted  to  the  joint; 
vention  of  the  two  houses  by  the 
dent  of  the  Senate  with  the  different; 
tificates,  except  such  as  relates  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  F.  C.  Humphreys,  one  of  ti&e 
electors." 

Fourth.  For  tliat  said  decision  excludes 
all  the  evidence  taken  by  the  two  hoctses 
of  Congress  and  the  committees  of  e&cli 
house  concerning  the  frauds,  errors,  and 
uTegularities  committed  by  the  i>er80ii8 
whose  certificates  are  taken  as  proof  of  tJ^e 
due  appointment  of  electors. 

Fifth.  For  that  said  decision  excludes 
all  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  — — Stearns,  Governor,  as  also 
that  of  the  board  of  State  canvassers,  was 
procured  or  given  in  pursuance  of  a  fraud- 
ulent and  corrupt  conspiracy  to  cheat  the 
State  of  Florida  out  of  its  rightful  choice 
of  electors  and  to  substitute  therefor  those 
who  had  not  been  chosen  or  appointed 
electors  by  said  State  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  Le^slature  thereof. 

Sixth.  For  that  said  commission  refused 
to  reco^ize  the  right  of  the  courts  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  review  and  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  retiu:ning  board  or  board 
of  State  canvassers  rendered  tlirough  fraud 
and  without  jurisdiction,  and  rejected  and 
refused  to  consider  the  action  of  said  courts 
after  their  decision  that  Charles  H.  Pearce, 
Frederick  C.  Humphreys,  William  H.  Hol- 
den,  and  Thomas  W.  Long  were  not  enti- 
tled to  cast  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida ; 
which  said  decision  was  rendered  by  a 
court  of  said  State  in  a  case  lawfully 
brought  before  said  court,  which  court 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter 
thereof,  and  whose  jurisdiction  over  the 
said  Charles  H.  Pearce,  Frederick  C. 
Humphreys,  William  H.  Holden,  and 
Thomas  W.  Long  had  attached  before  any 
act  was  done  by  them  as  electors. 

Seventh.  For  that  said  decision  excludes 
all  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the 
State  of  Florida,  by  all  the  departments  of 
its  government — ^legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  has  repudiated  as  fraudulent  and 
void  the  certificate  of Steams,  Gov- 
ernor, as  well  as  that  of  the  State  can- 
vassers, upon  which  certificate  of  the  said 
Governor  the  said  commission  has  acted 
and  by  means  of  which  the  true  electoral 
votes  of  Florida  have  been  rejected  and 
false  ones  substituted  in  their  stead;  and 
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Eighth.  For  that  to  count  the  votes  of 
Chanes  H.  Pearce,  Frederick  C.  Hum- 
phreys, William  H.  Holden,  and  Thomas 
'W.  Long  as  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  further  objections,  the 
two  houses  se{>arated. 

In  the  Senate,  after  some  debate,  and 
after  voting  down  all  the  attempts  of  the 
Democracy  to  adjourn  or  to  reject  the  de- 
cision of  the  commission  in  the  Florida 
case,  Mr.  Sherman's  resolution,  "That  the 
^  decision  of  the  commission  on  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  of  Florida  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  the  objections 
made  thereto  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing,'' was  adopted  by  the  following  vote  : 

Yeas. — ^Messrs.  Alcorn,  Allison,  An- 
thony, Blaine,  Booth,  Boutwell,  Bruce, 
Bumside,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cam- 
eron of  Wisconsin,  Chaffee,  rSristiancy, 
Clayton,  Conkliug,  Con  over,  Cragin, 
Dawes,  Dorsey,  Ferry,  Frelinghuysen, 
Hamilton,  Hamlin,  Harvey,  Hitchcock, 
Howe;  Ingalls,  Logan,  McMillan,  Mitchell, 
Morrill,  Morton,  Oglesby,  Paddock,  Patter- 
son, Robertson,  Sarfi^ent,  Sharon,  Sherman, 
Spencer,  Teller,  Wadleigh,  West,  Windom, 
and  Wriglit— Total,  44. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bailey,  Barnum,  Bay- 
ard, Bogy,  Cockrell,  Cooper.  Davis,  Eaton, 
Gk)ldthwaite,  Hereford,  Johnston,  Jones  of 
Florida,  Kernan,  McCreery,  McDonald, 
Maxey,  Merrimon,  Norwood,  Randolph, 
Ransom,  Saulsbury,  Stevenson,  Wallace, 
Whyte,  and  Withers— Total,  25. 

In  the  House,  after  an  earnest  effort  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  Hale,  Kasson,  McCrary, 
and  others  to  induce  that  body  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  objec- 
tions, and  to  continue  the  count  as  required 
by  the  electoral  law,  that  body  took  a  re- 
cess (by  a  vote  of  162  to  107)  until  Monday 
morning. 

During  the  roll-call  a  message  from  the 
Senate  announced  that  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission upon  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
of  Florida  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  the  objections  made  thereto  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  message  also  notified  the  House  that 
the  Senate  was  now  ready  to  meet  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  counting  of  the 
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electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

In  the  House,  on  Monday,  (February 
12th,)  Mr.  Field  offered  the  following  : 

Ordered^  That  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  from  the  State  of  Florida  shall 
not  proceed  in  conformity  with  the  decision 
of  the  Electoral  Commission,  but  that  the 
votes  of  Wilkinson  Call,  James  E.  Yonge, 
Robert  B.  Hilton,  and  Robert  Bullock  be 
counted  as  the  votes  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Knott,  as  a  substitute,  offered  a  long 
series  of  whereases,  eight  in  number,  ar- 
raigning and  denouncing  the  decision  of 
the  Electoral  Commission,  and  ending 
with  the  following : 

Now,  therefore,  In  order  that  said  com- 
mission may  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect its  manifest  Inconsistency  therein,  and 
to  explain  how  and  In  what  manner  It  as- 
certained that  the  certificate  of  M.  L. 
Stearns,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  was  on  and  according  to  any  de- 
termination and  declaration  of  any  board 
of  canvassers  of  said  State  : 

Be  it  resolved^  That  the  decision  of  said 
commission,  and  the  grounds  thereof,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  remanded  and 
recommitted  to  said  commission,  with  the 
request  that  the  same  be  so  corrected  or 
explained  to  this  House,  and  that  said  com- 
mission be  further  requested  to  furnish  In 
detail  the  true  reasons  of  its  decision,  that 
this  House  may  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
course  It  ou^ht  to  pursue  In  the  discharge 
of  Its  duties  in  respect  of  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Florida  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to,  and  that  In  the  mean- 
time the  votes  of  Frederick  C.  Humphreys, 
Charles  H.  Pearce,  William  H.  Holden, 
and  Thomas  W.  Long  shall  not  be  counted. 

After  some  debate  they  were  decided  to 
be  out  of  order  under  the  provisions  of  the 
electoral  law. 

The  two  hours  provided  under  the  law 
for  debate  upon  Mr.  Field's  resolution 
were  then  occupied  by  Messrs.  McCrary, 
Banks,  Frye,  Carr,  and  Dunnell  for  the 
Republicans,  and  by  Messrs.  Tucker, 
Springer,  Hurd,  Thompson,  Walker  of 
Virginia,  Bobbins,  and  Field  for  the  De- 
mocracy. The  efforts  of  the  Democracy 
against  the  decision  was  simply  a  pror 
longed  cry  of  "fraud,"  "fraud" — "the 
triumph  of  ^gantlc  fraud" — "the  con- 
siunmatlon  of  villainy  and  fraud"  in  rob- 
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blng  Tilden  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida. 
All  that  against  the  commission  of  their 
own  creation.  The  Republicans,  while 
sustaining  the  decision  as  eminently  just — 
as  the  only  rightful  judgment  possible 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
one  which  vindicated  justice  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Florida  against  the  mani- 
fold frauds  of  the  Democracy — threw  back 
the  charge  of  fraud.  They  had  courted 
investigations  hito  all  tJiese  reckless 
charges  —  not  merely  into  the  frauds 
charged  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina,  but  into  the  notorious  frauds  in 
KewYork  city  and  its  surroundings,  by 
which  Tilden  liad  stolen  Its  35  votes ;  Into 
those  of  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and 
Hartford,  by  which  the  Democracy  had 
robbed  Hayes  of  the  electoral  votes  of 
Connecticut;  into  those  of  Indiana,  in 
which,  under  its  laws,  no  registration  is 
necessary,  and  into  which  voters  were  im- 
ported from  Kentucky  in  such  numbers 
that  in  one  Democratic  county  Tilden's 
majority  was  greater  than  Its  whole  male 
voting  population.  And  where  were  the 
proofs  of  Republican  frauds  In  Florida? 
The  charge  had  not  been  sustained  even 
by  Democratic  perjury  and  forgery.  Who 
was  Attorney  (General  Cocke,  upon  whom 
the  Democracy  rely  for  their  proofs?  An 
immaculate  Democrat— one  of  "the  pure 
and  undefiled"  Democracy  of  the  South  ! 
A  member  of  the  Florida  returning  board 
— a  member  whose  votes  and  legal  opin- 
ions had  decided  the  electoral  vote  of 
Florida  In  favor  of  Hayes,  and  who  only 
changed  his  convictions  of  riglit  and  duty, 
who  was  only  converted  to  the  belief  tliat 
TUden  had  carried  the  State  or  was  enti- 
tled to  Its  electoral  vote,  through  an  Inter- 
view with  a  lot  of  New  York  and  other 
foreign  Democratic  politicians,  with  the 
notorious  Manton  Marble  at  their  head. 
So  on  with  the  Flemings,  Green  R. 
Moores,  Floyd  Dukes,  and  others,  whose 
bold  perjury  had  won  the  applause  of  Til- 
den and  the  Democracy.  But  under  every 
count  and  recoimt  the  Hayes  electors  had 
been  chosen.  Where,  then,  were  the 
proofs  of  Republican  fraud?  The  cry  It- 
self was  a  fraud^  an  Invention  of  the  De- 
mocracy for   the   consummation   of   the 


greatest  crime  in  our  history,  the  foisttDf 

of  TUden  upon  the  nation  as  President  by 

organized  violence  and  fraud ! 

Mr.  Hale  proposed  to  amend  Mr.  Field*8 

resolution  so  as  to  make  it  read : 

Ordered,  That  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  from  the  State  of  Florida  sludl 
proceed  in  conformity  with  the  declaion  of 
the  electoral  commission. 

The  amendment  was  lost — ^yeas,  103; 
nays,  lrf7. 

Mr.  Field's  resolution  was  then  passed 

by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Abl)ott,  Ainsworth,  An- 
derson, Ashe,  Atkins,  Bagby,  John  H.  Bar- 
ley, Jr.,  Banning,  Bell,  Bla<$kburn,  Bland, 
Bliss,  Blount,  Boone,   Bradford,   Bright, 
John  Young  Brown,  Samuel  D.  Bm*chard, 
CabeU,  John  H.  Caldwell,  William  P.  Cald- 
well, CampbeU,  Candler,  CaiT,  Cate,  Caul- 
field,  Chapin,  John  B.  Clarke  of  Kentucky, 
Jolm  B,  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Mlssoml,  Clymer, 
Cochrane,  Collins,  Cook,  Cowan,  Cox,  Cul- 
berson, Cutler,  Davis,  De  Bolt,  Dibrell, 
Douglas,  Durham,  Eden,  Egbert,   Ellis, 
Faulkner,  Felton,  Field,  Flntey,  Forney, 
Franklin,  Fuller,  Grause,  Gibson,  Glover, 
Goode,  Goodln,  Gunter,  Andrew  H.  Ham- 
ilton, Robert   Hamilton,   Hancock,    Hax- 
denbergh,  Henry  R.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris, 
Harrison,    Hartrldge,    Hartzell,    Hatcher, 
Haymond,  Henkle,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Gold- 
smith W.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Hoi  man.  Hooker, 
Hopkins,    House,    Humphreys,    Hunton, 
Hurd,  Jenks,  Frank   Jones,  Thomas  IL. 
Jones,  Kehr,  Knott,  Lamar,  Franklin  Lan- 
ders, George  M.  Landei*s,  Le  Moyne,  Levy, 
Lewis,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Mackey,  Malsh, 
McFarland,  McMahon,   Meads,   Metcalfe, 
Milllken,  Mills,  Money,  Morgan,  Morrison, 
Mutcliler,    Neal,    New,    O'Brien,    Odell, 
Payne,  John  F.  Philips,  Piper,  Poppleton, 
Powell,  Rea,  Reagan,  John  Reilly,  James 
B.  Reill3%  Rice,  Riddle,  John  Robbins,  Wil- 
liam M.  Robbins,  Roberts,  Miles  Ross,  Sav- 
age, Sayler,  Scales,  Schleicher,  Sheakley, 
Smgleton,    Siemens,   William   E,  Smith, 
Southard,  Sparks,  Springer,  Stenger,  Ste- 
venson, Stone,    Swann,    Tarbox,    Teese, 
Terry,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Throckmorton, 
Tucker,  Turney,  John  L.  Vance,  Robert 
B.  Vance,  Waddell,  Gilbert  C.  Walker, 
Walling,  Walsh,  Ward,  Warner,  Warren, 
Watterson,    Erastus   Wells,    Whltthorne, 
Wlgguiton,  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  Jere  N. 
Williams,  Willis,  WQshu-e,  Benjamin  WU- 
son,  Fernando  Wood,  Yeates,  and  Young — 
Total,  168. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Adams,  George  A.  Bag- 
ley,  John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker, 
Ballou,  Banks,  Belford,  Blair,  Bradley, 
William  R.  Brown,  Horatio  C.  Burchard, 
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Surleigh,  Buttz,  Cannon,  Cason,  Caswell, 
Chittenden,  Conger,  Crapo,  Crounse,  Dan- 
ford,  Darmll,  Davy,  Denison,  Dobbins, 
I>unnell,  Eame8,*Evans,  Flye,  Fort,  Fos- 
ter, Freeman,  Frye,  Garfield,  Hale,  Haral- 
son, Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Hathorn,  Hays, 
Hendee,  Henderson,  Hoar,  Hoskins,  Hub- 
bell,  Hunter,  Hurlbut,  Hyman,  Joyce, 
Kasson,  Kelley,  Kimball,  Lawrence,  Leav- 
enworth, Lynch,  Magoon,  MacDougall,  Mo- 
Crary,  McDill,  Miller,  Monroe,  Nash,  Nor- 
ton, Oliver,  O'Neill,  Packer,  Page,  William 
A.  Phillips,  Pierce,  Plaisted,  Piatt.  Potter, 
Pratt,  Rainey,  Robinson,  Sobieski  Ross, 
Rusk,  Sampson,  Seelye,  Sinnickson,  Smalls, 
A.  Herr  Smith,  Stowell,  Strait,  Thora- 
burgli,  Washington  Townsend,  Tufts,  Van 
Vorhes,  Wait,  Waldron,  Alexander  S.  Wal- 
lace, John  W.  Wallace,  Q.  Wiley  Wells, 
Whitehouse,  Wliiting,  Willard,  Andrew 
WUllams,  Charles  G.  Williams,  WiUiam  B. 
Williams,  James  Wilson,  Alan  Wood,  Jr., 
Woodburn,  and  Woodworth— Total,  103. 

Mr.  Field  offered  the  following,  which 
was  read,  considered,  and  adopted : 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  inform  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  action  of  this  House,  and  that 
the  House  is  now  ready  to  meet  the  Senate 
in  this  hall; 

At  2.26  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Senate  entered 
the  haU  and  took  the  seats  allotted  to  Sen- 
ators. 

The  President  pro  tempore  then  an- 
nounced that  the  joint  meeting  resumes  its 
sessions.  The  resolution  of  the  Senate 
concurring  in  tlie  decision  of  the  Electoral 
Commission,  and  that  of  the  House  non- 
concurring  were  read,  and  the  President 
declared  that  the  counting  will  now  pro;- 
ceed  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of 
the  commission.  The  four  votes  of  Flori- 
da was  accordingly  counted  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler.  The  votes  of  the  States  of  (Geor- 
gia, niinols,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Kentucky  were  severally  counted  without 
objection.  When  the  certificates  of  the 
votes  of  Louisiana,  signed  respectively  by 
WiUiam  P.  Kellogg  as  Governor,  and  John 
McEnery  as  Governor,  were  opened  and 
read,  objections  were  made  to  the  coimt- 
uig  of  the  votes  of  the  Hayes  electors.  In  a 
writing  signed  by  Messrs.  Saulsbury,  Mc- 
Donald, Stevenson  and  Bogy,  Senators; 
and  Messrs.  Field,  Jenks,  Gibson,  Tucker, 
Levy,  Ellis  and  Morrison,  members  of  the 
House: 

I.  Because  on  the  7th  day  of  November, 


1876,  there  was  no  Jaw,  joint  resolution,  or 
other  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Florida  in 
force  directing  the  manner  in  which  elec- 
tors for  said  State  should  be  appointed. 

II.  Because,  if  any  such  law  existed  at 
that  date,  it  vested  the  appointment  of 
electors  in  the  people,  and  the  Tllden,  not 
the  Hayes,  electors  had  been  duly  appoint- 
ed. 

HI.  Because  the  Hayes  electors  were 
not  appointed  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  Louisiana 
and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  list  of 
electors  certified  by  the  said  Wm.  P.  Kel- 
logg, claiming  to  be,  but  not  being,  Gover- 
nor, were  fa&e  in  fact  and  fraudulently 
made  and  certified  by  said  Kellogg. 

IV.  Because  the  pretended  canvass  of 
the  returns  of  said  election  by  J.  Madison 
Wells,  T.  C.  Anderson,  G.  Casanave,  and 
Louis  Kenner,  as  returning  officers,  was 
without  jurisdiction  and  void:.  1st.  The 
statutes  of  Louisiana  gave  them  no  juris- 
diction to  make  such  canvass.  2d.  Such 
statutes,  if  confemng  such  jurisdiction,  are 
void,  because  unconstitutional.  3d.  Such 
statutes,  in  conferring  upon  returning 
officers  judicial  power  or  discretion  to  re- 
ject returns  and  determine  who  were  ap- 
pointed electors,  was  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  anti-republican.  4th.  If  such 
statutes  are  valid,  still  the  returning  board 
was  illegal,  being  constituted  of  only  four 
persons,  all  Republicans,  when  the  laws 
declare  it  shall  consist  of  five  perbons,  of 
all  political  parties.  6th.  Said  returning 
board  had  no  leffal  power  to  reject  returns 
unless  the  foundation  of  such  power  was 
first  laid  as  required  by  the  laws,  which 
was  not  done  to  an  extent  to  change  the 
result  on  the  face  of  the  returns.  6th. 
Said  retiu-ning  board  had  falsely  and 
fraudulently  certified  the  election  of  the 
Hayes  electors.  Said  returning  board  had 
offered,  for  a  money  consideration,  to  cer- 
tify a  correct  count,  but  failing  to  find  a 
purchaser,  had  falsely,  corruptly,  and 
fraudulently  certified  the  election  of  the 
minority  candidates. 

V.  They  especially  object  to  the  count 
of  the  vote  of  A.  B,  Levissee,  because  ineli- 
gible under  the  Constitution,  he  holding 
an  office  of  profit  and  trust  under  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. 

VI.  They  especially  object  to  the  count 
of  the  vote  of  O.  H.  Brewster,  because  In- 
eligible under  the  Constitution,  he  holding 
an  office  of  profit  and  trust  under  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

VII.  They  object  and  insist  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  more  Ihan  six  electoi-al 
votes  be  counted,  as  Levusee  and  Brewstor 
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•fu^taUtA*'!    }(r    Uw  fr(i«i»   I  'n/lii.^    Uftti 

Vlli.  A»n'»K  K^t;fitK'«  '■- rtHlntm  r/, 
U<*  thfrn  *(*■*«/*«  ••■ri-  lai'*}j,  frwl'i- 
Viilly,  wkI  '■virmptly  hm/Ik  nft'l  i'«i#^!  m  a 
fion  "f  k  '■Jnnrvinu<J  (■^•••rvrj  Kr-Jkifw  *'■'' 
tlw  rniirtiiiiit  Iniar'i  Ui  ntniU  ami  '("Fran.! 
P*  f1((JiK'.l  Tll-kri  .^^*^*■. '»(  tl.'Hr  Uw  (fil 
M/ff  lilitmnilt  J»«l  111*!  hUW  lit  lU  *r**:  (i* 
Fr'-'i'lf^nt  mi'I  Vk^c  I'mlil^nt.  ari'I  «>« 
Mi^rlr  "'M.  In  ulMfTiH  f/f  all  whMi  tli^r 
iiifiikf.  Itif.  i'.iiiMituliini  Bii'l  tiKr  rK[i<(rt»  (rl 
Um  l(t*f:>ilf(tatiiK  (VyfnfAHU-J^*  frf  t>w  limut:. 

llw  «*»  'rf  Wv.  lU/fti  iImiU/m  wt'M!  mwlK 
In  a  wrlUofc  •fyne'l  bf  Mi-min.  HanUtiury, 
Mi-.fjtniMiil,  afi'l  K'^niart,  HKunt/m;  ami 
MvMm,  jKiih*,  'I'lHik'ir,  (JIImoii,  Kb-lil, 
Ix*y,  arif)  Kllla,  |{<rpr<Mnutlv>:ii,  UrraiiiM: 
■t  tlM-  'lat^  irf  tlwir  aiipof  rilnitint  «■  rlifrUini 
'  ■Sii*-.mlmr1th,  IV7S--  tim  nmtrtimnntiA 
l»iibilMti«  WM  ii'it  t^ttubllfan  lit  form,  or 
If  nrjiultllrMii  In  f'inn,  then:  luul  U'rii  no 
lltwfiil  i^niivawmr  tlw  vnt*:a  atwlil  i;l(:ctlon, 
ftrnl  Huy  kllirKi-il  vMitvam  wa«  an  ai;t  uf 
iiiiirpiitl'tii,  traiuliilcnt  and  volil.  They 
tiUii-iA  (iirttMr  Ui  the  v(tU»  ol  KcIIdkk,  Jut- 
frl'iii,  Itiiriili,  anil  MnrkN,  lluyii*  lilnctorH, 
IfC'^miw  at  the  llnii!  of  tliHr  ujiit'ilntmitnt 
ll)i!y  W'TK  lii«llKlhl<^  iniiliT  ihi!  lawH  of  tht; 
Mluf,  Iwlipjf  iitnwrn  tit  111*!  Htiit<'  ({"vcni- 
minit. 

Kiirltier  (ihjociloTiii  tu  thu  wniithiK  of  tlit 
VcUiNof  Itiu  HityitK  if|iu:tiint  wen:  niuilit  In  ii 
writ\i\K  i>\kiuwI  Uy  Mmhi'd,  HbivmiHoii  iiml 
WliyUu  HmtMorn;  hiiiI  MiiHNm.  Iloukcr, 
l»<  Holt,  lllriiiil,  WiHxl,  Wi^IU  anil  l^KbiMt, 
l("Iii'i>wiiilitllv<'it,  Iniiwuhii.  tlio  Willi  lIuyiiH 
t'li'ijdirK  wi'H!  lint  upjiiihitHil  liy  lli«  HUti!  In 
thu  itmuiKT  illiHiulnU  by  lU  T^-iclHlatiini. 

UliJiK^llitiiit  to  Mill  i;oinitliif{  of  tliii  votiiH  of 
tlw  Tlliloti  ultiutori  wprfl  inatlu  uiiil  Nl|;mul 
by  MiiMi'M.  Iliiwi'.  iiiththy,  H\u:niiiu\, 
Wi'hI.,  lliirhiii-C,  TownNiiiii],  Jayw,  Uaa- 
liiiil,  ('m|Ht,  Il4ilt<  [ind  liAwrutiiK',  im  toU 

'Mpi'i'.tf Lilly  oliji'i-t  tn 
)ti-  tax  I'lt'Hlilcnt  itiiil 
LI[ilti>il  StiilvM  kIvi'II 
IjH'cn  (jlvcu  hy  Joliii 
ukllR'  or  of  I'lthur  of 
liitt  tlicri'  is  no  vvl- 
Itliur  of  aulil  tK'noiiH 


hoA  li»rn  affpointc]  as  deetor 'rf  « 

in  tni4i  iBSkniii>r  a*  tfa«   1  i  |.hlilwi   : 

hu  'lir>«:t*il ;  anfl  fur   th*    f      ' 

llEtt  ItN>TK  in  irrtdenecM 

IK^tlifrr  irf  ItUfl  [larTKAa*  b 

u.  r»-  an  kIm^^  Itir  tlw  Sutr  ol  I 

lUM  'liK<;tML 

TIi«ry  re'pe'lfally  objnt  to  tbe  n 
tl>K  r'r'vinlin);,  iit  the  ackoowleilging  4f  ^17 
lyiinniiMifin  r>r  ltc«nM^  or  erniliatit:  oC  a^- 
|>"intn>rnt  rv  rff  authentkatioii  «4P>ed  -^ 
|iiin'''<tlnf;  to  lie  dKn«<l  by  John  JfeE^cn' 
»4  (iiivunii/r  lA  tlw;  State  of  LouiAa^  feK- 
(Iw  n-awin  that  thtre  [«  no  erkleotcr  Efeac 
^  Jfrlni  M'-EiMin'  i*  now  or  fm  wat  u  aaT 
■  tiriur  liming  the  year  1876  Governor  ci  «fc«- 
.■^tate  irf  Louinlana,  and  tor  the  fsvtk^ 
I  reaaon  that  there  U  concliuive  etUeaac 
I  thnt  W,  P.  K>^lloKK  waji  dnrine  the  wte*t 
I  iif  the  yi^ar  IK70  and  for  ifcverBl  yean  fwi^ 
!  ttiirrt^to  (lovemor  of  tliat  8tat« ;  ym  re««g- 
iil/>;ii  ox  iiti^h  bv  the  JudkUi  andlef^latnv 
lejMirtfntinti  of  the  Kovemmenl   of   r*    ~ 


Tliere  being  no  further  objections  the 
(Kftitlcateii  and  objection*  were  referred  to 
thi^  Kluctorai  CommisHlon  for  ita  Judgment 
and  ilecUlon,  and  the  Senate  returned  to 
ita  chamber. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mliHilon  on  Monday,  Fiibruary  12th,  the  fol- 
lowinfc  communication  WM  received  (ftt  4.40 
o'clock  F.  H.)  and  read : 

llAi.L  OP  House  of  Kepkbbbntativis, 
February  12,  1877. 
To  the  Prcnident  of  Ike  Commi$»ion: 

More  than  onu  return  or  paper  purport- 
ItiK  III  Ixt  a,  return  or  ccrtlflciice  of  electoral 
viiUiN  of  Die  Htutc  of  Louisiana  having  been 
rci;i;]veil  and  tiilit  day  opened  in  tlie  pres- 


panylng  papers,  and  alBo  the  objections 
thereto,  are  herev^lth  Butimittcd  to  the 
Juilginetit  and  duclsion  of  the  commlBsion, 
aa  jirovlded  by  law. 

T.  W.  Fbbby, 
Prendent  of  the  Septate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commisaion  on 
Tm^gday,  (Febniary  13th,}  at  11  o'clock  A. 
M.,  Senator  McDonald  and  Bepresentatlve 
Junks  urged  the  objections  of  the  Democ- 
racy to  the  count  of  Louisiana  for  Hayes, 
followed  by  Senator  Howe  and  Represen- 
tative Hiirlbut  for  tlie  Republicans  in  lavor 
of  Uiat  uoimt.    The  ai^ument  of  counsel 
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was  opened  at  the  evening  session  for  the 
Democracy  by  ex-Senator  Carpenter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Wednesday,  (February  14th,)  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Mr.  Carpenter  concluded  his  argu- 
ment. The  evidence  which  the  Democracy 
proposed  to  submit,  and  asked  the  commis- 
sion to  a^piit,  was  then  oflfered  b/  ex-Sen- 
ator Trumbull.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion by  the  commissioners  upon  various 
points  raised,  Mr.  Trumbull  opened  the 
argument  for  the  Democracy  upon  the 
question  of  the  admissibility  of  testimony, 
and  in  favor  of  its  admission.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Messrs.  Stoughton  and  Shellabar- 
ger  for  the  Eepublicans  against  its  admis- 
sion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 

Thursday,  (February  15th,)  at  10.16  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Mr.  Evarts  continued  the  argument 
for  the  Republicans,  and  Judge  Campbell 
closed  the  argument  for  the  Democracy. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  were  a  repe- 
tition in  substance  of  the  principles  and 
points  involved  in  the  Florida  case. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Friday,  (February  16th,)  at  10  o'clock  A. 
M.,  it  was — 

Ordered,  That  the  evidence  offered  be 
not  received. 

An  extension  of  time  for  further  argu- 
ment was  declined  by  both  sides,  and  the 
commission  went  into  secret  session,  in 
which  it  adopted  the  following  by  a  vote  of 
yeasts,  nays  7 : 

The  Electoral  Commission  mentioned  in 
said  act,  having  received  certain  certificates 
and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates, 
and  papers  accompan^ng  the  same,  of  the 
electoral  votes  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  objections  thereto  submitted  to  it 
under  said  act,  now  report  that  it  has  duly 
considered  the  same  pursuant  to  said  act, 
and  has  by  a  majority  of  votes  decided  and 
does  hereby  decide  tliat  the  votes  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Kellogg,  J.  Henri  Burch,  Peter 
Joseph,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Morris  Marks, 
Aaron  B,  Levissee,  Orlando  H.  Brewster, 
and  Oscar  Joffrion,  named  in  the  certificate 
of  William  P.  Kellogg,  Governor  of  said 
State,  which  votes  are  certified  by  said  per- 
sons, as  appears  by  the  certificate  submit- 
ted to  the  commission  as  aforesaid,  and 
marked  numbers  one  (1)  and  three  (3)  by 
said  commission,  and  herewith  returned, 
are  the  votes  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 


same  are  lawfully  to  be  counted  as  therein 
certified,  namely: 

E^ht  votes  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  for  President ;  and 

Eight  votes  for  William  A.  Wheeler,  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  Vice  President. 

The  commission  has  by  a  majority  of 
votes  also  decided,  and  does  hereby  decide 
and  report,  that  the  eight  persons  first  be- 
fore named  were  duly  appointed  electors 
in  and  by  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

The  brief  ground  of  this  decision  is  that 
it  appears,  upon  such  evidence  as  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  named  in  said 
act  of  Congress  is  competent  and  pertinent 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  that 
the  before-mentioned  electors  appear  to 
have  been  lawfully  appointed  such  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  beginning  March 
4th,  A.  D.  1877,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  that  they  voted  as  such  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  law. 

And  the  commission  has  by  a  majority 
of  votes  decided  and  does  hereby  decide 
that  it  is  not  competent  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  as  it  existed  at  the  date 
of  the  passa^  of  said  act  to  go  into  e\i- 
deuce  aliunde  the  papers  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  houses  to  prove  that  other  persons 
than  those  regularly  certified  to  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  and 
according  to  the  determination  and  dec- 
laration of  their  appointment  by  the  re- 
turning officers  for  elections  in  the  said 
State  prior  to  the  time  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  had  been  appointed 
electors,  or  by  counter-proof  to  show  that 
they  had  not ;  or  that  the  determination 
of  the  said  returning  officers  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  and  the  fact ; 
the  commission  by  a  majority  of  votes  being 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  assem- 
bled to  count  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  to  enter  upon  a  trial  of  such 
questions-. 

The  commission  by  a  majority  of  votes 
is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  competent 
to  prove  that  any  of  said  persons  sq  ap- 
pointed electors  as  aforesaid  held  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States 
at  the  time  when  they  were  appointed  or 
that  they  were  ineMble  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  or  any  other  matter  offered  to 
be  proved  aliunde  the  said  certificates  and 
papers. 

The  commission  is  also  of  opinion  by  a 
majority  of  votes  that  the  returning  officers 
of  elections  who  canvassed  the  votes  at 
the  election  for  electors  in  Louisiana  were 
a  legaUy  constituted  body  by  virtue  of  a 
constitutional   law   and   that   a  vaca^ 
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in  said  body  did  not  vitiate  its  proceed- 
ings. 

The  commission  has  also  decided  and 
does  hereby  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
and  report  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
foregoing  and  upon  the  grounds  before 
stated  that  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a 
certificate  of  the  electoral  votes  of  said 
State  of  Louisiana,  objected  toby  Timothy 
O.  Howe  and  others,  marlced  "  N.  C.  No. 
2 "  by  the  commission  and  herewith  i*e- 
turned,  is  not  the  certificate  of  tlie  n^otes 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  tlie 
United  States,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  counted  as  such. 

It  was  subsequently  certified  and  signed 
by  Samuel  F.  Miller,  W.  Strong,  Joseph 
P.  Bradley,  Greorge  F.  Edmunds,  O.  P. 
Morton,  Fred'k  T.  Frelinghuysen,  James 
A.  Garfield,  George  F.  Hoar. 

On  Monday,  (the  19th.)  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  houses  reassembled,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  the  decis- 
ion of  the  commission.  The  Democracy 
offered  as  objections  to  the  decision  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  refusing  to 
admit  testimony  and  the  proffered  evi- 
dence, signed  by  all  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors and  Members.  Further  objections 
were  offered  by  Messrs.  Johnston,  Wallace, 
Dennis,  Bailey,  Kernan,  Kelly,  and  Sauls- 
bury,  Senators ;  and  by  Messrs.  Hopkins, 
Boone,  Roberts,  Ashe,  Money,  and  Clymer, 
Members,  to  the  effect  that  the  decision 
was  in  violation  of  law,  an  act  of  bad  faith 
in  the  commission,  and  in  disregard  of 
truth,  justice,  and  law,  &c.  Similar  objec- 
tions were  filed  by  other  Senators  and 
Members.    The  houses  then  separated. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  for  a  recess  was 
immediately  made  and  earned. 

In  the  Senate,  after  debate,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
yeas,  41 ;  nays,  28  : 

Resolved^  That  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission upon  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  the  objections  made  thereto  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  the  House  on  Tuesday,  (February 
20th,)  after  debate,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  dissenting  from  the  decision  of 
the  commission. 

On  the  same  day  the  joint  meeting  re- 
assembled.   The  action  of  the  Senate  and 


House  was  stated,  and  the  count  proceeded. 
The  votes  of  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
and  Massachusetts  were  coun.ted.  Objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  count  of  the  vote  of 
Daniel  S.  Grossman,  a  Michigan  elector,  on 
the  ground  of  ineligibility,  &c.  The  two 
houses  separated,  and  both  decided  to 
count  the  vote  o*  Grossman,  both  {igreeing 
tiiat  he  was  eligible. 

The  joint  meeting  reassembled.  The 
votes  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
MUsouri,  and  Nebraska  were  counted. 
Objection  was  made  to  the  vote  of  R.  M. 
Daggett,  a  Nevada  elector,  on  the  ground 
of  ineligibility,  &c.  The  two  houses  sepa- 
rated. 

The  House  immediately  voted  to  take  a 
recess  until  the  following  morning. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
deciding  to  count  Daggett's  vote. 

On  the  21st,  the  House  also  adopted  a 
resolution,  deciding  to  count  Daggett's 
vote.  The  joint  meeting  reassembled,  and 
the  count  proceeded.  The  votes  of  Neva- 
da, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Garolina,  and  Ohio  were 
counted.  Objections  to  the  counting  of 
the  Oregon  Hayes  electoral  votes  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Kelly,  Gooper,  Bogy, 
McDonald,  and  Stevenson,  Senators ;  and 
Messrs.  Field,  Tucker,  Lane,  Jenks, 
Walling,  Glymer,  Wigginton,  Poppleton, 
Vance,  Hurd,  and  Luttrell,  Members,  to 
the  effect  that  their  votes  have  not  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  with 
the  seal  of  the  State,  attached ;  that  Watts, 
claiming  to  be  an  elector,  was  ineligible  on 
the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  he  being  a 
postmaster  on  that  day ;  that  the  certificate 
of  the  Governor  of  Oregon  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  Watts ;  that  it  was  lawful  and 
right  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  Cronin, 
instead  of  Watts,  and  that  Cartwright  and 
Odell  had  no  lawful  right  to  appoint  Watts 
on  the  6th  day  of  December,  as  on  that 
day  Watts  was  a  postmaster  and  ineligible. 

Objections  to  the  count  of  the  so-called 
Tilden  electors  were  made  by  Messrs.  Mit- 
chell and  Sargent,  Senators,  and  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  Hale,  McGrary,  and  Banks, 
Members,  to  the  effect  that  Miller,  Parker, 
and  Cronin,  the  said  so-called  Tilden  elec- 
tors,  were    never  lawfully  appointed  as 
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said  electors ;  that  the  lawfully  appointed 
Hayes  electors,  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  cast  their  votes 
lor  Bayes  and  Wheeler ;  that  their  votes 
are  "  the  only  true  and  lawful  votes  "  of 
the  State,  and  were  duly  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate ;  that  they  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  at 
the  election  on  November  7th,  1876 ;  that 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  canvassing  of- 
ficer under  the  laws  of  Oregon,  canvassed 
the  votes  cast  at  said  election,  and  certifies, 
under  his  hand  and  great  seal  of  the  State, 
that  the  Hayes  electors  were  duly  appointed 
by  the  qualified  voters  of  Oregon^ 

These  objections  were  referred  to  the 
electoral  commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Commls- 
dou  on  Wednesday,  (February  21st,)  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  the  order  of  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  houses,  referring  the 
certificates  Mdth  the  several  objections  In 
the  Oregon  case  to  the  commission,  was 
read.  Senator  Kelly,  followed  by  Rep 
resentatlve  Jenks,  sustained  the  objec- 
tions against  counting  the  Hayes  college, 
and  Senator  Mitchell,  foUowed  by  Repre- 
sentative Lawrence,  rebutted  those  objec- 
tions. At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Hoadly, 
as  counsel,  opened  the  argument  for  the 
Democracy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Thursday,  (February  2M,)  kt  10  o'clock  A. 
M.,  Mr.  Matthews  opened  the  argument  for 
the  Republicans.  Here  the  testimony  of 
Messrs.  Postmaster  General  Tyner,  J.  M. 
McGrew,  and  John  W.  Watts  was  taken  as 
to  the  date  of  Watts'  resignation  as  post- 
master, establishing  the  fact  that  he  re- 
signed on  the  14th  of  November,  1876,  and 
had^  not  since  exercised  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  office.  Then  Mr.  Evarts  closed 
the  argument  for  the  Republicans,  and  Mr. 
Merrick  that  for  the  Democracy.  The  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  were  a  repetition, 
in  substance,  of  those  In  the  Florida  case 
on  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Hum- 
phreys. The  commission  went  Into  secret 
session. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Friday,  (February  23d,)  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
it  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  case.    At  a  few  minutes  to  4  o'clock  P. 


M.  the  commission  adjourned  to  Mr.  Thur- 
man's  house,  who  was  sick,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  the  propositions  submitted  by 
members.  The  motion  of  Commissioner 
Fields,  that  Watts  was  ineligible  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1876,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  7,  nays  8.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Fields 
that.  Watts  being  Ineligible,  Cartwrlght 
and  Odell  were*  the  only  persons  duly 
elected,  and  that  there  was  a  failure  to  elect 
a  third,  was  ilso  lost — yeas  7,  nays  8.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Fields  that,  as  the  laws  of 
Oregon  make  no  provision  for  tie  ap- 
pointment of  an  elector  In  the  case  of  a 
failure  by  the  people  to  choose,  the  at- 
tempted election  of  a  third  In  Oregon  was 
hioperatlve  and  void,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  7,  nays  8.  Mr.  Bayard's  motion  of  a 
.like  purport  was  also  lost  by  the  same  vote. 
Mr.  Edmunds'  motion  declaring  the  Cronln 
college  Illegal  was  adopted  unanimously — 
yeas  15 ;  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morton, 
declaring  Odell,  Cartwrlght,  and  Watts 
the  lawful  electors  of  Oregon,  and  that 
their  vote  should  be  counted,  was  then 
adopted — yeas  8,  nays  7.  The  following 
report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Samuel  F. 
Miller,  W.  Strong,  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
Greorge  F.  Edmunds,  O.  P.  Morton,  Fred- 
erick T.  Frellnghuysen,  James  A.  Garfield, 
and  George  F.  Hoar,  and  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate : 

BBPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Electoral  Commission  In  said  act 
having  received  certain  certificates  and  pa- 
pers, purporting  to  be  certificates  and  pa- 
pers accompanying  the  same  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
the  objections  thereto,  submitted  to  it 
under  said  act,  now  reports  that  it  has  duly 
considered  the  same  pursuant  to  said  act, 
and  has  by  a  majority  of  votes  decided, 
and  does  hereby  decide,  that  the  votes  of 
W.  H.  Odell,  J.  C.  Cartwrlght  and  J.  W. 
Watts,  named  in  the  certificate  of  said  per- 
sons, and  in  the  papers  accompanying  the 
same,  which  votes  are  certified  by  said  per- 
sons, as  appears  by  the  certificates  submit- 
ted to  the  commission  as  aforesaid,  and 
marked  No.  1,  N.  C,  by  said  commission, 
and  herewith  returned,  are  the  votes  pro- 
vided for  by  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  knd  that  the  same  are  lawfully  to 
be  oJunted  as  therein  certified,  namely  .- 
Three  votes  for  Butherford  B.  Hayes,  of 
the  Stat«  of  Ohio,  for  President,  atid  three 
votes  for  William  A,  Wheeler,  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  lor  Vice  President. 

The  commlBrfon  has,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  also  decided,  and  does  hereby  decide 
and  report  that  the  thVee  persous  first 
above-named  were  duly  appointed  electors 
In  and  by  the  Slate  of  Oregon. 

The  brief  ground  of  this  decision  is  that 
it  appears  upon  such  evidence  as  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  named  in  the 
said  act  of  Congress  is  competent  and  per- 
tinent to  the  consideration  of  Che  subject ; 
that  the  before-mentioned  electors  appear 
to  have  lawfully  appointed  stich  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  tor  the  term  be^nning  March 
4,  A.  D.  1877,  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
that  they  voted  as  such  at  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  law. 

And  they  are  further  of  opinion  that  by 
thelawsof  the  State  of  Oregon  the  duty  Of 
canvassing  the  returns  of  all  the  votes  given 
atan election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  upon  no  one  else. 

That  the  Secretary  of  State  did  canvass 
these  returns  in  the  case  before  us,  and 
thereby  ascertained  that  J.  C.  Cartwright, 
W.  H.  Odeil,  and  J.  W.  Watts  had  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  votes  given  for  electors,  and 
had  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  that 
office,  and  by  the  express  language  of  the 
statutes  those  persons  are  deemed  elected. 

That  in  obedience  to  his  duty,  the  Secre- 
tary made  a  canvass  and  tabulated  state- 
mentof  the  votes  showhigthis  result,  whicli, 
accordmg  to  law,  he  placed  on  file  in  his 
office  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1873, 
All  this  appears  by  an  official  certificate 
under  the  seal  of  the  State,  and  signed  by 
him,  and  delivered  by  lihn  to  the  electors, 
to  the  President  of 

Jure  of  the  Gover- 
le  certificate  of  the 
so  elected  does  not 
ting  their  appoint- 


That  the  act  of  the  Governor  of  OregOK 
In  (living  to  E.  A.  Cronin  a  certiScste  of 
his  election,  thougli  he  received  a  thousand 
votes  less  tlian  Watts,  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  was  ineli^ble,  was  without  au- 
thority of  law,  and  Is  therefore  void. 

That  although  the  evidence  shows  that 
Watts  was  a  postmaster  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  that  fact  is  rendered  immaterial 
by  his  resignation  both  as  postmaster  and 
elector,  his  subsequent  appointment  to  fill 
the  vacancy  so  made  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege. 

The  commission  lias  also  decided,  and 
does  hereby  dedde  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
and  reports  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
foregoing,  and  upon  the  grounds  before 
stated,  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  electoral  vote  of  said  State  of  Ore- 
gon, signedby  E.  A.  Crmiin,  J. N.  T.  Miller, 
and  John  Parker,  marked  No.  2,  N  C,  by 
the  commission,  and  herewith  returned,  is 
not  the  certificate  of  the  votes  provided  lor 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  counted  as 

REABBEUBUKO  OF  THE  JOIKT  HEETINQ. 

On  Saturday  {February  34th)  the  joint 
meeting  reassembled.  The  decision  ol  the 
commission  in  the  Oregon  case  was  read, 
andSenators  Wallace,  Ransom,  and  Whyte, 
and  Representatives  Stenger,  Tucker.  Eoh- 
erts,  Collins,  Turncy,  Siemens,  Mutchler, 
Cochrane,  Vance,  and  Jenks,  objected  to 
the  decision  on  the  grounds  urged  by  the 
Democratic  counsel  before  the  commlsalon. 
The  houses  separated.  The  Senate  affirmed 
the  decision.  The  House,  after  the  Dem- 
ocracy had  tailed  In  a  tUibustering  attempt 
to  adjourn,  voted  to  reverse  the  dedslou. 

The  joint  mee'.ing  reassembled.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  two  houses  was  stated  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  count  con- 
tinued. The  three  votes  of  Oregon  were 
counted  tor  Ruth^ord  B.  Hayes  and  Wil- 
liam A,  Wheeler.  Objections  were  made 
to  a  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  because  Daniel 
J.  Morrell,  being  a  Centennial  Commis- 
sioner on  the  7th  of  November,  1S7G,  was 
ineligible,  and  not  meeting  with  the  col- 
lege, the  appointment  of  Henry  A.  Boggs 
by   the  electors  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
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created  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  tliat  his  vote  ought  not 
to  be  counted.  The  houses  separated.  In 
the  Senate  it  was  decided  that  the  vote  was 
legal,  and  should  be  counted,  but  In  the 
House  the  Democracy  forced  a  recess  until 
Monday. 

In  the  House  on  Monday,  (the  26th,)  after 
the  Democracy  had  exhausted  every  fili- 
bustering expedient,  in  which  Messrs. 
Stenger,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Hewitt,  of  New 
York;  Tucker,  of  Virginia ;  Jones,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Davis,  Beebe,  Caulfield,  Poppleton, 
Hardenbergh,  Buckner,  and  Springer  were 
dlsthiguished,  a  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring that  Boggs  had  not  been  legally  ap- 
pointed an  elector,  and  that  his  vote  should 
not  be  counted. 

The  joint  meeting  reassembled,  and  the 
twenty-nlno  votes  of  Pennsylvania  were 
counted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  Objec- 
tions were  made  to  counting  the  vote  of  , 
Wm.  S.  Slater,  an  elector  for  Rhode  Ldand. 
The  two  houses  separated.  In  the  Senate, 
a  resolution  affirming  the  legality  of  Sla- 
ter's vote,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  counted, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  House, 
the  Democratic  filibusters — ^its  political 
Captain  Kidds  and  Lafittes — were  routed 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  to  sixty-seven  nays.  The  House  then 
declared  that  Slater's  vote   be   counted. 

The  joint  meeting  reassembled,  and  the 
votes  of  Rhode  Island  were  counted.  Ob- 
jections were  made  to  the  count  of  South 
Carolhia  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  by  Sena- 
tors Johnson  and  Barnum,  and  Represen- 
tatives S*  S.  Cox,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  John 
Randolph  Tucker,  G.  A.  Jenks,  W.  S. 
Stenger,  and  thirty  othere,  on  the  ground : 
first,  that  at  the  Presidential  election 
there  was  no  legal  election  held  hi  South 
Carolina ;  second,  that  at  the  date  of  the 
election  the  government  of  the  State  was 
not  republican  In  form ;  third  and  fourth, 
that  the  stationing  of  troops  and  the  em- 
ployment of  deputy  marshals.  Illegally,  by 
the  Federal  Government,  In  the  State,  dur- 
ing the  election.  Intimidated  Democratic 
voters ;  and  fifth,  that  there  was  at  the  date 
of  the  election  no  government  In  the  State 
but  the  one  sustained  by  Federal  troops. 
Objections  were  made  to  the  couL.ting  of 
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the  votes  of  the  so-called  Tilden  electors 
of  South  Carolina  by  Senators  Patterson, 
Angus  Cameron,  and  Chrlstlancy,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Lawrence,  Lapham,  Banks, 
Smalls,  Hoge  and  Rainey,  on  the  ground 
that  the  said  so-called  electors  were  not 
appointed  electors  by  South  Carolina;  that 
their  list  of  pretended  votes  have  not  the 
certificate  of  the  Governor  and  the  seal  of 
the  State  attached ;  that  the  Hayes  electors 
were  duly  appointed  by  the  State;  that 
the  proper  canvassing  officer  of  the  State, 
after  a  careful  canvass  of  all  of  the.votes  cast 
at  the  Presidential  election,  had  duly  certi- 
fied their  appointment;  that  their  votes 
had  been  duly  cast  on  the  day  designated 
by  law,  and  the  list  of  said  votes  were 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  certificate  of  the  Governor  and 
the  great  seal  of  the  State  attached. 

The  certificates  and  objections  were  re- 
ferred to  the  commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission on  Monday,  (February  26th.)  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  resignation  of  Sena- 
tor Thurman,  because  of  continued  Ill- 
health,  as  a  member  of  the  commission, 
was  received.  The  Senate  was  promptly 
notified  of  the  resignation,  and  Mr.  Ker- 
nan,  of  New  York,  was  unanimously 
elected  In  the  place  of  Mr.  Thurman.  At 
Its  evening  session  the  order  of  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  houses  referring  the 
certificates  and  objections  In  the  South 
Carolina  case  was  read. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Tuesday,  (February  27th,)  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Representatives  Hurd  and  Cochrane,^ 
for  the  Democracy,  sustained  the  objec- 
tions against  the  Hayes  electors,  followed 
by  Representative  Lawrence  In  their  sup- 
port. Senator  Chrlstlancy,  for  the  Repub- 
licans, waived  his  right  to  be  heard.  Messrs. 
Montgomery  Blair  and  Jere.  S.  Black  were 
heard  as  counsel.  In  argument,  for  the 
Democracy ;  but  Mr.  Shellabargcr  for  the 
Republicans  submitted  their  side  of  the 
case  without  argument. 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Morton  of- 
fered resolutions  declaring — 

That  It  Is  not  competent  for  the  two 
houses,  assembled  to  count  the  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  to  iv — '"* 
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read  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  be 
entered  in  the  Journal  of  each  house/ ^ 

The  report  and  decision  of  the  electoral 
commission  was  read,  when  the  President 
pro  tempore  asked :  ^^  Are  there  objections 
to  this  decision?" 

Objections,  which  were  signed  by  the 
following  gentlemen :  Charles  W.  Jones  of 
Florida^  Henry  Cooper  of  Tennessee, 
Francis  Kernan  of  New  York,  Eli  Sauls- 
bury  of  Delaware,  J.  E.  McDonald  of  In- 
diana, W.  H.  Barnum  of  Connecticut,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate ;  J.  Proctor  Knott, 
David  Dudley  Field  of  New  York,  W.  S. 
Holman  of  Indiana,  J.  R.  Tucker,  Charles 
P.  Thompson,  G.  A.  Jenks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, J.  J.  Finley,  Milton  Sayler,  E.  Jno. 
Ellis,  W.  R.  Morrison,  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
and  William  M.  Springer,  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  were  submitted  by  Mr.  Field  and 
read: 

An  objection  is  Interposed  by  the  under- 
signed Senators  and  Bepresentatives  to 
the  decision  made  by  the  commission  con- 
stituted by  the  act  entitled  *' An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  the 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon, 
for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  A.  D. 
1877,"  as  to  the  true  and  lawful  electoral 
vote  of  Florida,  upon  the  following 
grounds : 

First.  For  that  the  decision  determines 
that  the  vote  cast  by  Charles  H.  Pearce, 
Frederick  C.  Humphreys,  William  H.  Hol- 
den,  and  Thomas  W.  Long,  as  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  in  and  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  is  the  true  and  lawful  electoral 
vote  of  said  State,  when,  in  truth  and  in 
fact,  the  vote  cast  by  Wilkinson  Call,  James 
E.  Yonge,  Robert  B.  Hilton,  and  Robert 
Bullock  is  the  true  and  lawful  vote  of  said 
State. 

Second.  For  that  said  commission  refused 
to  receive  competent  and  material  evidence 
tending  to  prove  that  Charles  H.  Pearce, 
Frederick  C.  Humphreys,  William  H.  Hol- 
den,  and  Thomas  W.  Long  were  not  ap- 
pointed electors  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
but  were  designated  as  electors  by  the  re- 
turning board  of  said  State  corruptly  and 
fraudulently,  in  disregard  of  law  and  with 
the  intent  to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people 
expressed  in  the  choice  of  Wilkinson  Call, 
James  E.  Yonge,  Robert  B.  Hilton,  and 
Robert  Bullock,  who  were  legally  and  reg- 
ularly appointed  electors  by  the  State  of 


Florida,  in  the   manner  directed  hy    the 
Legislature  thereof. 

Tliird.   For  that  the  decision  aforesaid 
was  founded  upon  the  resolution  and 
of  said  commission  previously  made, 
follows : 

**  Ordered^  That  no  evidence  will  be 
ceived  or  considered  by  the  commission 
which  was  not  submitted  to  the  joint  oon- 
vention  of  the  two  houses  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  with  the  different  cer- 
tificates, except  such  as  relates  to  the  eligi- 
bility of  F.  C.  Humphreys,  one  of  toe 
electors." 

Fourth.  For  that  said  decision  excludes 
all  the  evidence  taken  by  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  and  the  committees  of  eacli 
house  concerning  the  frauds,  errors,  and. 
hTcgularities  committed  by  the  persons 
whose  certificates  are  taken  as  proof  of  tlie 
due  appointment  of  electors. 

Fifth.  For  that  said  decision  excludes 
all  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  — - — Stearns,  Governor,  as  also 
that  of  the  board  of  State  canvassers,  was 
procured  or  given  in  pursuance  of  a  fraud- 
ulent and  corrupt  conspiracy  to  cheat  the 
State  of  Florida  out  of  its  rightful  choice 
of  electoi*s  and  to  substitute  therefor  those 
who  had  not  been  chosen  or  appointed 
electors  by  said  State  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  Le^lature  thereof. 

Sixth.  For  that  said  commission  refused 
to  reco^ize  the  right  of  the  courts  of  the 
State  of  Florida  to  review  and  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  retiu:ning  board  or  board 
of  State  canvassers  rendered  tlirough  fraud 
and  without  jurisdiction,  and  rejected  and 
refused  to  consider  the  action  of  said  courts 
after  their  decision  that  Charles  H.  Pearce, 
Frederick  C.  Humphreys,  William  H.  Hol- 
den,  and  Thomas  W.  Long  were  not  enti- 
tled to  cast  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida ; 
which  said  decision  was  rendered  by  a 
court  of  said  State  in  a  case  lawfully 
brought  before  said  court,  which  court 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter 
thereof,  and  whose  jurisdiction  over  the 
said  Charles  H.  Pearce,  Frederick  C. 
Humphreys,  William  H.  Holden,  and 
Thomas  W.  Long  had  attached  before  any 
act  was  done  by  them  as  electors. 

Seventh.  For  that  said  decision  excludes 
all  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  the 
State  of  Florida,  by  all  the  departments  of 
Its  government — ^legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  has  repudiated  as  fraudulent  and 
void  the  certificate  of Stearns,  Gov- 
ernor, as  well  as  that  of  the  State  can- 
vassers, upon  which  certificate  of  the  said 
Governor  the  said  commission  has  acted 
and  by  means  of  which  the  true  electoral 
votes  of  Florida  have  been  rejected  and 
false  ones  substituted  in  their  stead  \  and 
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IKiefath.  For  that  to  count  the  votes  of 
Clianes  H.  Pearce,  Frederick  C.  Hum- 
plireys,  William  H.  Holden,  and  Thomas 
"W.  Long  as  electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  further  objections,  the 
tivo  houses  8e{>arated. 

Xn  the  Senate,  after  some  debate,  and 
after  voting  down  all  the  attempts  of  the 
I>einocracy  to  adjourn  or  to  reject  the  de- 
cision of  the  commission  in  the  Florida 
case,  Mr.  Sherman^s  resolution,  "That  the 
^  decision  of  the  commission  on  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  State  of  Florida  stand  as  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  the  objections 
made  thereto  to  the  contrary  not\\ithstand- 
ing,''  was  adopted  by  the  following  vote  ; 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Alcorn,  Allison,  An- 
thony, Blaine,  Booth,  Bout  well,  Bruce, 
Burnside,  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Cam- 
eron of  Wisconsin,  Chaffee,  ^''nistiancy, 
Clayton,  Conkling,  Conover,  Cragin, 
Dawes,  Dorsey,  FeiTy,  Frelinghuysen, 
Hamilton,  Hamlin,  Harvejr,  Hitchcock, 
Howe;  Ingalls,  Logan,  McMillan,  Mitdiell, 
Morrill,  ^rton,  Oglesby,  Paddock,  Patter- 
son, Robertson,  Sarfi^ent,  Sharon,  Sherman, 
Spencer,  Teller,  Wadlelgh,  West,  Windom, 
and  Wright— Total,  44. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Bailey,  Barnum,  Bay- 
ard, Bogy,  Cockrell,  Cooper.  Davis,  Eaton, 
Goldthwaite,  Hereford,  Johnston,  Jones  of 
Florida,  Kernan,  McCreery,  McDonald, 
Maxey,  Merrimon,  Norwood,  Randolph, 
Ransom,  Saulsbury,  Stevenson,  Wallace, 
Whyte,  and  Withers— Total,  25. 

In  the  House,  after  an  earnest  effort  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  Hale,  Kasson,  McCrary, 
and  others  to  Induce  that  body  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  objec- 
tions, and  to  continue  the  count  as  required 
by  the  electoral  law,  that  body  took  a  re- 
cess (by  a  vote  of  162  to  107)  until  Monday 
morning. 

During  the  roll-call  a  message  from  the 
Senate  announced  that  the  Senate  had 
agreed  to  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved^  That  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission upon  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
of  Florida  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  the  objections  made  thereto  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  message  also  notified  the  House  that 
the  Senate  was  now  ready  to  meet  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  counting  of  the 
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electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

In  the  House,  on  Monday,  (February 
12th,)  Mr.  Field  offered  the  following  : 

Ordered^  That  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toi-al  votes  from  the  State  of  Florida  shall 
not  proceed  In  conformity  ^ith  the  decision 
of  the  Electoral  Commission,  but  that  the 
votes  of  Wilkinson  Call,  James  E.  Yonge, 
Robert  B.  Hilton,  and  Robert  Bullock  oe 
counted  as  the  votes  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Knott,  as  a  substitute,  offered  a  long 
series  of  whereases,  eight  In  niunber,  ar- 
raigning and  denouncing  the  decision  of 
the  Electoral  Commission,  and  ending 
with  the  following : 

Now,  therefore.  In  order  that  said  com- 
mission may  have  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect Its  manifest  Inconsistency  therein,  and 
to  explain  how  and  In  what  manner  It  as- 
certained that  the  certificate  of  M.  L. 
Stearns,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  was  on  and  according  to  any  de- 
termination and  declaration  of  any  board 
of  canvassers  of  said  State  : 

Be  it  resolved^  That  the  decision  of  said 
commission,  and  the  gi*ounds  thereof,  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  remanded  and 
recommitted  to  said  commission,  with  the 
request  that  the  same  be  so  corrected  or 
explained  to  this  House,  and  that  said  com- 
mission be  further  requested  to  furnish  In 
detail  the  true  reasons  of  its  decision,  that 
this  House  may  be  enlightened  as  to  the 
course  it  ou^ht  to  pursue  in  the  dlschars^ 
of  Its  duties  m  respect  of  the  vote  of  the 
State  of  Florida  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to,  and  that  In  the  mean- 
time the  votes  of  Frederick  C.  Humphreys, 
Charles  H.  Pearce,  William  H.  Holden, 
and  Thomas  W.  Long  shall  not  be  counted. 

After  some  debate  they  were  decided  to 
be  out  of  order  under  the  provisions  of  the 
electoral  law. 

The  two  hours  provided  under  the  law 
for  debate  upon  Mr.  Field's  resolution 
were  then  occupied  by  Messrs.  McCrary, 
Banks,  Frye,  Carr,  and  Dunnell  for  the 
Republicans,  and  by  Messrs.  Tucker, 
Springer,  Hurd,  Thompson,  Walker  of 
Virginia,  Robblns,  and  Field  for  the  De- 
mocracy. The  efforts  of  the  Democracy 
against  the  decision  was  simply  a  pror 
longed  cry  of  "fraud,"  **fraud" — "the 
triumph  of  gigantic  fraud" — "the  con- 
summation of  villainy  and  fraud"  in  rob- 
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bing  Tilden  of  the  electoral  vote  of  Florida. 
All  that  against  the  commission  of  their 
own  creation.  The  Republicans,  while 
sustahung  the  decision  as  eminently  just — 
as  the  only  rightful  Judgment  possible 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and 
one  which  yindicated  Justice  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Florida  against  the  mani- 
fold frauds  of  the  Democracy — threw  back 
the  charge  of  fraud.  They  had  courted 
investigations  Into  all  these  reckless 
charges  —  not  merely  into  the  frauds 
charged  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina,  but  into  the  notorious  frauds  in 
KewYork  city  and  its  surroundings,  by 
which  Tilden  had  stolen  its  35  votes ;  into 
those  of  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  and 
Hartford,  by  which  the  Democracy  had 
robbed  Hayes  of  the  electoral  votes  of 
Connecticut;  into  those  of  Indiana,  in 
which,  under  its  laws,  no  registration  is 
necessary,  and  into  which  voters  were  im- 
ported from  Kentucky  in  such  numbers 
that  in  one  Democratic  county  Tilden's 
majority  was  greater  than  its  whole  male 
voting  population.  And  where  were  the 
proofs  of  Republican  frauds  in  Florida? 
The  charge  had  not  been  sustained  even 
by  Democratic  perjury  and  forgery.  Who 
was  Attorney  (General  Cocke,  upon  whom 
the  Democracy  rely  for  their  proofs?  An 
immaculate  Democrat— one  of  "the  pure 
and  undefiled"  Democracy  of  the  South  I 
A  member  of  the  Florida  returning  board 
— ^a  member  whose  votes  and  legal  opin- 
ions had  decided  the  electoral  vote  of 
Florida  in  favor  of  Hayes,  and  who  only 
changed  his  convictions  of  rigllt  and  duty, 
who  was  only  converted  to  the  belief  tiiat 
TUden  had  carried  the  State  or  was  enti- 
tled to  its  electoral  vote,  through  an  inter- 
view with  a  lot  of  New  York  and  other 
foreign  Democratic  politicians,  with  the 
notorious  Manton  Marble  at  their  head. 
So  on  with  the  Flemings,  Green  R. 
Moores,  Floyd  Dukes,  and  others,  whose 
bold  perjury  had  won  the  applause  of  Til- 
den and  the  Democracy.  But  under  every 
count  and  recount  the  Hayes  electors  had 
been  chosen.  Where,  then,  were  the 
proofs  of  Republican  fraud?  The  ciy  it- 
self was  a  fraud,  an  invention  of  the  De- 
mocracy for   the   consummation   of   the 


greatest  crime  in  our  history,  the  foisting 

of  Tilden  upon  the  nation  as  President  by 

organized  violence  and  fraud ! 

Mr.  Hale  proposed  to  amend  Mr.  Field^s 

resolution  so  as  to  make  it  read : 

Ordered^  Tliat  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  from  the  State  of  Florida  shall 
proceed  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of 
the  electorar commission. 

The  amendment  was  lost— yeas,  103; 
nays,  ltf7. 

Mr.  Field's  resolution  was  then  passed 

by  the  following  vote : 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Abbott,  Ainsworth,  An- 
derson, Ashe,  Atkins,  Bagby,  John  H.  Bar- 
ley, Jr.,  Banning,  Bell,  Bladkburn,  Bland, 
Bliss,  Blount,  Boone,   Bradford,   Bright, 
John  Young  Brown,  Samuel  D.  Bm*chard, 
Cabell,  John  H.  Caldwell,  William  P.  Cald- 
well, Campbell,  Candler,  CaiT,  Cate,  Caul- 
field,  Chapin,  John  B.  Clarke  of  Kentucky, 
Jolm  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Missomi,  Clymer, 
Cochrane,  Collins,  Cook,  Cowan,  Cox,  Cul- 
berson, Cutler,  Davis,  De  Bolt,  DibreU, 
Douglas,  Durham,   Eden,  Egbert,  Ellis, 
Faulkner,  Felton,  Field,  Finley,  Forney, 
Franklin,  Fuller,  Gause,  Gibson,  Glover, 
Goode,  Goodin,  Gunter,  Andrew  H.  Ham- 
ilton, Robert   Hamilton,   Hancock,    Har- 
denbergh,  Henry  R.  Harris,  John  T.  Harris, 
Harrison,    Hartridge,    Hartzell,    Hatcher, 
Haymond,  Henkle,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Gold- 
smith W.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Holman,  Hooker, 
Hopkins,    House,    Humphreys,    Hunton, 
Hurd,  Jenks,  Frank   Jones,  Thomas  "L, 
Jones,  Kehr,  Knott,  Lamar,  Franklin  Lan- 
ders, George  M.  Landers,  Le  Moyne,  Levy, 
Lewis,  Luttrell,  Lynde,  Mackey,  Maish, 
McFarland,  McMahon,   Meads,   Metcalfe, 
Milliken,  Mills,  Money,  Morgan,  Morrison, 
Mutcliler,    Neal,    New,    O'Brien,    Odell, 
Payne,  John  F.  Philips,  Piper,  Poppleton, 
Powell,  Rea,  Reagan,  John  Reilly,  James 
B.  ReUl5%  Rice,  Riddle,  John  Robbins,  Wil- 
liam M.  Robbins,  Roberts,  Miles  Ross,  Sav- 
age, Sayler,  Scales,  Schleicher,  Sheakley, 
Singleton,    Siemens,   William   E.  Smith, 
Southard,  Sparks,  Springer,  Stenger,  Ste- 
venson, Stone,    Swann,    Tarbox,    Teese, 
Terry,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Throckmorton, 
Tucker,  Turney,  John  L.  Vance,  Robert 
B.  Vance^  Waddell,  Gilbert  C.  Walker, 
Walling,  Walsh,  Ward,  Warner,  Warren, 
Watterson,    Erastus   Wells,    Whitthorne, 
Wigginton,  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  Jere  N. 
Williams,  Willis,  WUshu-e,  Benjamin  Wil- 
son, Fernando  Wood,  Yeates,  and  Young — 
Total,  168. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Adams,  George  A.  Bag- 
ley,  John  H.  Baker,  William  H.  Baker, 
BaUou,  Banks,  Belford,  Blair,  Bradley, 
William  R.  Brown,  Horatio  C.  Burchard, 
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Burleigh,  Buttz,  Cannon,  Cason,  CasweU, 
Chittenden,  Conger,  Crapo,  Crounse,  Dan- 
ford,  Darrall,  Davy,  Denison,  Dobbins, 
Dunnell,  Eames,*Evans,  Flye,  Fort,  Fos- 
ter, Freeman,  Frye,  Garfield,  Hale,  Haral- 
son, Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Hathorn,  Hays, 
Hendee,  Henderson,  Hoar,  Hoskins,  Hub- 
beU,  Hunter,  Hurlbut,  Hyman,  Joyce, 
Kasson,  Kelley,  Kimball,  Lawrence,  Leav- 
en-worth, Lynch,  Magoon,  MacDougall,  Mo- 
Crary,  McDill,  Miller,  Monroe,  Nash,  Nor- 
ton, Oliver,  O'Neill,  Packer,  Page,  William 
A^  JPhillips,  Pierce,  Plaisted,  Piatt,  Potter, 
Pratt,  Rainey,  Robinson,  Sobieski  Ross, 
Rusk,  Sampson,  Seelye,  Sinnickson,  Smalls, 
A.  Herr  Smith,  Stowell,  Strait,  Thorn- 
burgh,  Washington  Townsend,  Tufts,  Van 
Vorhes,  Wait,  Waldron,  Alexander  S.  Wal- 
lace, John  W.  Wallace,  Q.  Wiley  WeUs, 
'Whitehouse,  Whiting,  Willard,  Andrew 
^VUliams,  Charles  G.  WiUiams,  William  B. 
Williams,  Jame6  Wilson,  Alan  Wood,  Jr., 
Woodburn,  and  Woodworth— Total,  103. 

Mr.  Field  offered  the  following,  which 
^was  read,  considered,  and  adopted : 

Ordered,  That  the  Clerk  Inform  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  action  of  this  House,  and  that 
the  House  is  now  ready  to  meet  the  Senate 
in  this  hall; 

At  2.25  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Senate  entered 
the  haU  and  took  the  seats  allotted  to  Sen- 
ators. 

The  President  pro  tempore  then  an- 
nounced that  the  joint  meeting  resumes  its 
sessions.  The  resolution  of  the  Senate 
concurring  in  the  decision  of  the  Electoral 
Commission,  and  that  of  the  House  non- 
concurring  were  read,  and  the  President 
declared  that  the  counting  wiU  now  pro^ 
ceed  in  conformity  with  the  decision  of 
the  commission.  The  four  votes  of  Flori- 
da was  accordingly  counted  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler.  The  votes  of  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas  and 
Kentucky  were  severally  counted  without 
objection.  When  the  certificates  of  the 
votes  of  Louisiana,  signed  respectively  by 
William  P.  Kellogg  as  Governor,  and  John 
McEnery  as  Governor,  were  opened  and 
read,  objections  were  made  to  the  coimt- 
ing  of  the  votes  of  the  Hayes  electors,  in  a 
writing  signed  by  Messrs.  Saulsbury,  Mc- 
Donald, Stevenson  and  Bogy,  Senators; 
and  Messrs.  Field,  Jenks,  Gibson,  Tucker, 
Levy,  Ellis  and  Morrison,  members  of  the 
House : 

I.  Because  on  the  7th  day  of  November, 


1876,  there  was  no  Jaw,  joint  resolution,  or 
other  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Florida  in 
force  directii^  the  manner  in  which  elec- 
tors for  said  State  should  be  appointed. 

II.  Because,  if  any  such  law  existed  at 
that  date,  it  vested  the  appointment  of 
electors  in  the  people,  and  the  TUden,  not 
the  Hayes,  electors  had  been  duly  appoint- 
ed. 

HI.  Because  the  Hayes  electors  were 
not  appointed  in  the  manner  directed  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  Louisiana 
and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  list  of 
electors  certified  by  the  said  Wm.  P.  Kel- 
logg, claiming  to  be,  but  not  being.  Gover- 
nor, were  fabe  in  fact  and  fraudulently 
made  and  certified  by  said  Kellogg. 

IV.  Because  the  pretended  canvass  of 
the  returns  of  said  election  by  J.  Madison 
Wells,  T.  C.  Anderson,  G.  Casanave,  and 
Louis  Kenner,  as  returning  officers,  was 
without  jurisdiction  and  void:.  1st.  The 
statutes  of  Louisiana  gave  them  no  juris- 
diction to  make  such  canvass.  2d.  Such 
statutes,  if  conferring  such  jurisdiction,  are 
void,  because  unconstitutional.  3d.  Such 
statutes,  in  conferring  upon  returning 
officers  judicial  power  or  discretion  to  re- 
ject returns  and  determine  who  were  ap- 
pointed electors,  was  in  conflict  with  the 
constitution  of  the  State  and  of  the  United 
States,  and  anti-republican.  4th.  If  such 
statutes  are  valid,  still  the  returning  board 
was  illegal,  being  constituted  of  only  four 
persons,  all  Republicans,  when  the  laws 
declare  it  shall  consist  of  five  perbons,  of 
all  political  parties.  6th.  Said  returning 
board  had  no  leffal  power  to  reject  returns 
unless  the  foundation  of  such  power  was 
first  laid  as  required  by  the  laws,  which 
was  not  done  to  an  extent  to  change  the 
result  on  the  face  of  the  I'etums.  6th. 
Said  retiu-ning  board  had  falsely  and 
fraudulently  certified  the  election  of  the 
Hayes  electors.  Said  returning  board  had 
offered,  for  a  money  consideration,  to  cer- 
tify a  correct  count,  but  failing  to  find  a 
purchaser,  had  falsely,  corruptly,  and 
fraudulently  certified  the  election  of  the 
minority  candidates. 

V.  They  especially  object  to  the  count 
of  the  vote  of  A.  B.  Levissee,  because  ineli- 
gible under  the  Constitution,  he  holding 
an  office  of  profit  and  trust  imder  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment. 

VI.  They  especially  object  to  the  count 
of  the  vote  of  O.  H.  Brewster,  because  in- 
eligible under  the  Constitution,  he  holding 
an  office  of  profit  and  trust  under  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment. 

VII.  They  object  and  insist  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  more^han  six  electoi*al 
votes  be  counted,  as  Levissee  and  Brewstor 
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are  ineligible,  and  object  .especailly  to  the 
count  of  Kellogg^s  vote,  said  Kellogg  cer- 
tifying his  own  election  as  ( rovemor  and 
elector,  which  certificates  are  void,  as  he  is 
disqualified  by  law  from  liolding  both 
ofilces. 

Vni.  Because  Kellogg's  certificates  to 
the  Hayes  electors  were  falsely,  fraudu- 
lently, and  corruptly  made  and  issued  as  a 
part  of  a  conspiracy  between  Kellogg  and 
the  returning"  board  to  cheat  and  defraud 
the  rightful  Tilden  electors  of  their  lawful 
appointment  and  the  State  of  its  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  are 
utterly  void.  In  support  of  all  which  they 
invoke  the  Constitution  and  the  reports  of 
the  investigating  committees  of  the  House. 

Further  objections  to  the  counting  of 
the  votes  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  made 
in  a  writing  signed  by  Messrs.  Saulsbury, 
McDonald,  and  Keman,  Senators;  and 
Messrs.  Jenks,  Tucker,  Gibson,  Field, 
Levy«  and  Ellis,  Bepresentatives,  because 
at  the  date  of  their  appointment  as  electors 
— ^November  7th,  1876 — the  government  of 
Louisiana  was  not  republican  in  form,  or 
if  republican  in  form,  there  had  been  no 
lawful  canvass  of  the  votes  at  said  election, 
and  any  alleged  canvass  was  an  act  of 
usurpation,  fraudulent  and  void.  They 
object  further  to  the  votes  of  Kellogg,  Jof- 
frion,  Burch,  and  Marks,  Hayes  electors, 
because  at  the  time  of  their  appointment 
they  were  ineligible  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  being  officers  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

Further  objciptions  to  the  counting  of  the 
votes  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  made  in  a 
writing  signed  by  Messrs  Stevenson  and 
Whyte,  Senators;  and  Messrs.  Hooker, 
De  Bolt,  Bland,  Wood,  Wells  and  Egbert, 
Representatives,  because,  the  said  Hayes 
electors  were  not  appointed  by  the  State  in 
the  manner  directed  by  its  Legislature. 

Objections  to  the  counting  of  the  votes  of 
the  Tilden  electors  were  made  and  signed 
by  Messrs.  Howe,  Oglesby,  Sherman, 
West,  Hurburt,  Townsend,  Joyce,  Dan- 
ford,  Crapo,  Hale  and  Lawrence,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  object  to 
the  counting  of  any  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  given 
or  purporting  to  have  been  given  by  John 
McEnery  or  K.  C.  WickUff,  or  of  either  of 
them,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  either  of  said  persons 


has  been  appointed  an  elector  of  said  State 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
tias  directed ;  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  there  is  evidence  conclusive  in  law  that 
nether  of  said  persons  has  been  appointed 
to  be  an  elector  for  the  State  of  Louisiana 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
has  directed. 

They  respectfully  object  to  the  reading*, 
the  recording,  or  the  acknowledging  of  any 
commission  or  license  or  certificate  of  ap- 
pointment or  of  authentication  signed  or 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  John  McEnery 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
John  McEnery  is  now  or  ever  was  at  any 
time  during  the  year  1876  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  there  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  W.  P.  Kellogg  was  during  the  whole 
of  the  year  1876  and  for  several  years  prior 
thereto  Governor  of  that  State ;  was  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  judicial  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  government  of  that 
State  and  by  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

There  bemg  no  further  objections  the 
certificates  and  objections  were  referred  to 
the  Electoral  Commission  for  its  judgment 
and  decision,  and  the  Senate  returned  to 
its  chamber. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission on  Monday,  February  12th,  the  fol- 
lowing communication  was  received  (at  4.40 
o'clock  P.  M.)  and  read : 

HAiiL  OF  House  of  Representatives, 

February  12,  1877. 
To  the  President  of  the  Commission: 

More  than  one  return  or  paper  purport- 
ing to  be  a  return  or  certificate  of  electoral 
votes  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  having  been 
received  and  this  day  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and 
read,  and  objections  thereto  having  been 
made,  the  said  returns,  with  all  accom- 
panying papers,  and  also  the  objections 
thereto,  are  herewith  submitted  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  the  commission, 
as  provided  by  law. 

T.  W.  Ferby, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Tuesday,  (February  13th,)  at  11  o'clock  A. 
M.,  Senator  McDonald  and  Representative 
Jenks  urged  the  objections  of  the  Democ- 
racy to  the  count  of  Louisiana  for  Hayes, 
followed  by  Senator  Howe  and  Represen- 
tative Hurlbut  for  the  Republicans  in  favor 
of  that  count.    The  argument  of  counsel 
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was  opened  at  the  evening  session  for  the 
Democracy  by  ex-Senator  Carpenter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Wednesday,  (February  14th,)  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Mr.  Carpenter  concluded  his  argu- 
ment. The  evidence  which  the  Democracy 
proposed  to  submit,  and  asked  the  commis- 
sion to  a^piit,  was  then  offered  b/  ex-Sen- 
ator Trumbull.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion by  the  commissioners  upon  various 
points  raised,  Mr.  TnunbuU  opened  the 
argument  for  the  Democracy  upon  the 
question  of  the  admissibility  of  testimony, 
and  in  favor  of  its  admission.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Messrs.  Stoughton  and  Shellabar- 
ger  for  the  Republicans  against  its  admis- 
sion. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 

Thursday,  (February  15th,)  at  10.16  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Mr.  Evarts  continued  the  argument 
for  the  Republicans,  and  Judge  Campbell 
closed  the  argument  for  the  Democracy. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  were  a  repe- 
tition in  substance  of  the  principles  and 
points  involved  In  the  Florida  case. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Friday,  (February  16th,)  at  10  o'clock  A. 
M.,  it  was — 

Ordered^  That  the  evidence  offered  be 
not  received. 

An  extension  of  time  for  further  argu- 
ment was  declined  by  both  sides,  and  the 
commission  went  into  secret  session,  in 
which  it  adopted  the  following  by  a  vote  of 
yeas.  8,  nays  7 : 

The  Electoral  Commission  mentioned  in 
said  act,  having  received  certain  certiflcates 
and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates, 
and  papers  accompanying  the  same,  of  the 
electoral  votes  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  objections  thereto  submitted  to  it 
under  said  act,  now  report  that  it  has  duly 
considered  the  same  pursuant  to  said  act, 
and  has  by  a  majority  of  votes  decided  and 
does  hereby  decide  that  the  votes  of  Wil- 
liam P.  Kellogg,  J.  Henri  Burch,  Peter 
Joseph,  Lionel  A.  Sheldon,  Morris  Marks, 
Aaron  B.  Levissee,  Orlando  H.  Brewster, 
"  and  Oscar  Joffrion,  nam6d  in  the  certificate 
of  WlUiam  P.  Kellogg,  Governor  of  said 
State,  which  votes  are  certified  by  said  per- 
sons, as  appears  by  the  certificate  submit- 
ted to  the  commission  as  aforesaid,  and 
marked  numbers  one  (1)  and  three  (3)  by 
said  commission,  and  herewith  returned, 
are  the  votes  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 


same  are  lawfully  to  be  counted  as  therein 
certified,  namely : 

Eight  votes  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of 
the  State  of  Olilo,  for  President ;  and 

Eight  votes  for  William  A.  Wheeler,  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  Vice  President. 

The  commission  has  by  a  majority  of 
votes  also  decided,  and  does  hereby  decide 
and  report,  that  the  eight  persons  first  be- 
fore named  were  duly  appointed  electors 
In  and  by  the  State  oi  Louisiana. 

The  brief  ground  of  this  decision  is  that 
it  appears,  upon  such  evidence  as  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  named  in  said 
act  of  Congress  is  competent  and  pertinent 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  that 
the  before-mentioned  electors  appear  to 
have  been  lawfully  appointed  such  electors 
of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  for  the  term  beginning  March 
4th,  A.  D.  1877,  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  that  tliey  voted  as  such  at  the  time  and 
In  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  law. 

And  the  commission  has  by  a  majority 
of  votes  decided  and  does  hereby  decide 
that  it  is  not  competent  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  as  It  existed  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  said  act  to  go  into  e^i- 
dence  aliunae  the  papers  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  In  the  presence  of 
the  two  houses  to  prove  that  other  persons 
than  those  regularly  certified  to  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  on  and 
according  te  the  determination  and  dec- 
laration of  their  appointment  by  the  re- 
turning ofiScers  for  elections  in  the  said 
State  prior  to  the  time  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  had  been  appointed 
electors,  or  by  counter-proof  to  show  that 
they  liad  not ;  or  that  the  determination 
of  the  said  returning  ofllcers  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  and  the  fact ; 
the  commission  by  a  majority  of  votes  being 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  assem- 
bled to  count  the  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  to  enter  upon  a  trial  of  such 
questions-. 

The  commission  by  a  majority  of  votes 
is  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  competent 
to  prove  that  any  of  said  persons  so  ap- 
pointed electors  as  aforesaid  held  an  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States 
at  the  time  when  they  were  appointed  or 
that  they  were  inelfeible  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  or  any  other  matter  offered  to 
be  proved  aliunde  the  said  certificates  and 
papers. 

The  commission  is  also  of  opinion  by  a 
majority  of  votes  that  the  returning  officers 
of  elections  who  canvassed  the  votes  at 
the  election  for  electors  in  Louisiana  were 
a  legally  constituted  body  by  virtue  of  a 
constitutional   law   and   that   a  vacancy 
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in  said  hody  did  not  vitiate  its  proceed- 
ings. 

The  commission  has  also  decided  and 
does  hereby  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
and  report  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
foregoing  and  upon  the  grounds  before 
stated  that  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a 
certificate  of  the  electoral  votes  of  said 
State  of  Louisiana,  objected  to  by  Timothy 
O.  Howe  and  others,  marked  "  N.  C.  No. 
2 "  by  the  commission  and  herewith  re- 
turned, is  not  the  certificate  of  tlie  -N'otes 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  counted  as  such. 

It  was  subsequently  certified  and  signed 
by  Samuel  F.  Miller,  W.  Strong,  Joseph 
P.  Bradley,  George  F.  Edmunds,  O.  P. 
Morton,  Fred'lc  T.  Frelinghuysen,  James 
A.  Garfield,  George  F.  Hoar. 

On  Monday,  (the  19th.)  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  houses  reassembled,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  the  decis- 
ion of  the  commission.  The  Democracy 
offered  as  objections  to  the  decision  the 
proceedings  of  the  commission  refusing  to 
admit  testimony  and  the  proffered  evi- 
dence, signed  by  all  the  Democratic  Sena- 
tors and  Members.  Further  objections 
were  offered  by  Messrs.  Johnston,  Wallace, 
Dennis,  Bailey,  Kernan,  Kelly,  and  Sauls- 
bury,  Senators ;  and  by  Messrs.  Hopldns, 
Boone,  Roberts,  Ashe,  Money,  and  Clymer, 
Members,  to  the  effect  that  the  decision 
was  in  violation  of  law,  an  act  of  bad  faith 
in  the  commission,  and  in  disregard  of 
truth,  justice,  and  law,  &c.  Similar  objec- 
tions were  filed  by  other  Senators  and 
Members.    The  houses  then  separated. 

In  the  House,  a  motion  for  a  recess  was 
Immediately  made  and  carried. 

In  the  Senate,  after  debate,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
yeas,  41 ;  nays,  28  : 

Resolved^  That  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission upon  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  stand  as  the  judgment  of  the 
Senate,  the  objections  made  thereto  to  the 
contrary  notwitlistanding. 

In  the  House  on  Tuesday,  (February 
20th,)  after  debate,  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  dissenting  from  the  decision  of 
the  commission. 

On  the  same  day  the  Joint  meeting  i*e- 
assembled.    The  action  of  the  Senate  and 


House  was  stated,  and  the  count  proceeded. 
The  votes  of  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland, 
and  Massachusetts  were  counted.  Objec- 
tion was  made  to  the  count  of  the  vote  of 
Daniel  S.  Grossman,  a  Micliigan  elector,  on 
the  ground  of  ineligibility,  &c.  The  two 
houses  separated,  and  both  decided  to 
count  the  vote  o*  Grossman,  both  {Agreeing 
that  he  was  eligible. 

The  joint  meeting  reassembled.  The 
votes  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska  were  counted. 
Objection  was  made  to  the  vote  of  R.  M. 
Daggett,  a  Nevada  elector,  on  the  ground 
of  ineligibility,  &c.  The  two  houses  sepa- 
rated. 

The  House  immediately  voted  to  take  a 
recess  until  the  following  morning. 

In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
deciding  to  count  Daggett's  vote. 

On  the  21st,  the  House  also  adopted  a 
resolution,  deciding  to  count  Daggett's 
vote.  The  joint  meeting  reassembled,  and 
the  count  proceeded.  The  votes  of  Neva- 
da, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  and  Ohio  were 
counted.  Objections  to  the  counting  of 
the  Oregon  Hayes  electoral  votes  were 
made  by  Messrs.  .Kelly,  Cooper,  Bogy, 
McDonald,  and  Stevenson,  Senators ;  and 
Messrs.  Field,  Tucker,  Lane,  Jenks, 
Walling,  Clymer,  Wigginton,  Poppleton, 
Vance,  Hurd,  and  Luttrell,  Members,  to 
the  effect  that  theu*  votes  have  not  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  with 
the  seal  of  the  State,  attached ;  that  Watts, 
claiming  to  be  an  elector,  was  ineligible  on 
the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  he  behig  a 
postmaster  on  that  day ;  that  the  certificate 
of  the  Governor  of  Oregon  does  not  contain 
the  name  of  Watts ;  that  it  was  lawful  and 
right  for  the  Governor  to  appoint  Cronin, 
instead  of  Watts,  and  that  Cart^vright  and 
Odell  had  no  lawful  right  to  appoint  Watts 
on  the  6th  day  of  December,  as  on  that 
day  Watts  was  a  postmaster  and  ineligible. 

Objections  to  the  cbunt  of  the  so-called 
Tilden  electors  were  made  by  Messrs.  Mit- 
chell and  Sargent,  Senators,  and  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  Hale,  McCrary,  and  Banlvs, 
Members,  to  the  effect  that  Miller,  Parker, 
and  Cronin,  the  said  so-called  Tilden  elec- 
tors,  were   never  lawfully  appointed  as 
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said  electors ;  that  the  lawfully  appointed 
Hayes  electors,  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  preseribed  by  law,  cast  their  votes 
for  Bayes  and  Wheeler ;  that  tlielr  votes 
are  "  the  only  true  and  lawful  votes  "  of 
the  State,  and  were  duly  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate ;  tliat  they  re- 
ceived the  liighest  number  of  votes  cast  at 
the  election  on  November  7th,  1876 ;  that 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  canvassing  of- 
ficer under  the  laws  of  Oregon,  canvassed 
the  votes  cast  at  said  election,  and  certifies, 
tmder  his  hand  and  great  seal  of  tlie  State, 
that  the  Hayes  electors  were  duly  appointed 
by  the  qualitied  voters  of  Oregon^ 

These  objections  were  referred  to  the 
electoral  commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion on  Wednesday,  (February  21st,)  at  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  the  order  of  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  houses,  referring  the 
certificates  with  the  several  objections  in 
the  Oregon  case  to  the  commission,  was 
read.  Senator  Kelly,  followed  by  Rep 
resentatlve  Jenks,  sustained  the  objec- 
tions against  counting  the  Hayes  college, 
and  Senator  Mitchell,  followed  by  Repre- 
sentative Lawrence,  rebutted  those  objec- 
tions. At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Hoadly, 
as  counsel,  opened  the  argument  for  the 
Democracy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Thursday,  (February  2M,)  At  10  o'clock  A. 
M.,  Mr.  Matthews  opened  the  argument  for 
the  Republicans.  Here  the  testhuony  of 
Messrs.  Postmaster  General  Tjmer,  J.  M. 
McGrew,  and  John  W.  Watts  was  taken  as 
to  the  date  of  Watts'  resignation  as  post- 
master, establishing  the  fact  that  he  re- 
signed on  the  14th  of  November,  1876,  and 
had,  not  since  exercised  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  office.  Then  Mr.  Evarts  closed 
the  argument  for  the  Republicans,  and  Mr. 
Merrick  that  for  the  Democracy.  The  ar- 
guments on  both  sides  were  a  repetition, 
in  substance,  of  those  In  the  Florida  case 
on  the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  Hum- 
phreys. The  commission  went  into  secret 
session. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Friday,  (February  23d,)  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
it  proceeded  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  case.    At  a  few  minutes  to  4  o'clock  P. 


M.  the  commission  adjourned  to  Mr.  Thur- 
man's  house,  who  was  sick,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  the  propositions  submitted  by 
members.  The  motion  of  Commissioner 
Fields,  that  Watts  was  ineligible  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1876,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  7,  nays  8.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Fields 
that,  Watts  being  Ineligible,  Cartwrlght 
and  Odell  were*  the  only  persons  duly 
elected,  and  that  there  was  a  failure  to  elect 
a  third,  was  ilso  lost — yeas  7,  nays  8.  The 
motion  of  Mr.  Fields  that,  as  the  laws  of 
Oregon  make  no  provision  for  tie  ap- 
pointment of  an  elector  in  the  case  of  a 
failure  by  the  people  to  choose,  the  at- 
tempted election  of  a  third  in  Oregon  was 
Inoperative  and  void,  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
yeas  7,  nays  8.  Mr.  Bayard's  motion  of  a 
.like  purport  was  also  lost  by  the  same  vote. 
Mr.  Edmunds'  motion  declaring  the  Cronin 
college  Illegal  was  adopted  unanimously — 
yeas  15 ;  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Morton, 
declaring  Odell,  Cartwright,  and  Watts 
the  lawful  electors  of  Oregon,  and  that 
tlicir  vote  should  be  counted,  was  then 
adopted — ^yeas  8,  nays  7.  The  following 
report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Samuel  F. 
Miller,  W.  Strong,  Joseph  P.  Bradley, 
G^eorge  F.  Edmunds,  O.  P.  Morton,  Fred- 
erick T.  Frelinghuysen,  James  A.  Garfield, 
and  George  F.  Hoar,  and  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 

The  Electoral  Commission  In  said  act 
having  received  certain  certificates  and  pa- 
pers, purporting  to  be  certificates  and  pa- 
pers accompanying  the  same  of  the  elec- 
toral vote  from  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
the  objections  thereto,  submitted  to  It 
under  said  act,  now  reports  that  it  has  duly 
considered  the  same  piu^uant  to  said  act, 
and  has  by  a  majority  of  votes  decided, 
and  does  hereby  decide,  that  the  votes  of 
W.  H.  Odell,  J.  C.  Cartwright  and  J.  W. 
Watts,  named  in  the  certificate  of  said  per- 
sons, and  In  the  papers  accompanying  the 
same,  which  votes  are  certified  by  said  per- 
sons, as  appears  by  the  certificates  submit- 
ted to  the  commission  as  aforesaid,  and 
marked  No.  1,  N.  C,  by  said  commission, 
and  herewith  returned,  are  the  votes  pro- 
vided for  by  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States,  and  that  tlie  same  are  lawfully  to 
be  (MJanted  as  therein  certified,  namely  : 
Three  votes  for  Euthertord  B.  Hayes,  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  for  President,  and  three 
votes  for  Wiliiam  A.  Wheeler,  of  tlie  State 
of  New  York,  for  Vice  President. 

The  commie^on  has,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  also  deluded,  and  does  hereby  decide 
aod  report  that  the  tlfree  persons  first 
above-named  were  duly  appointed  electors 
in  and  by  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  brief  ground  of  this  decision  is  that 
it  appears  upon  such  evidence  as  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  named  in  the 
said  act  of  Congress  is  competent  and  per- 
tinent to  the  consideration  of  the  subject; 
that  the  belore-menUoned  electors  appear 
to  have  lawfully  appointed  such  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  term  be^nning  March 
4,  A.  D.  1877,  of  the  State  o(  Oregon,  and 
that  they  voted  as  such  at  the  time  and  la 
the  manner  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  law. 

And  they  are  further  of  opinion  that  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  the  daty  of 
canvasMng  the  returns  of  all  the  votes  given 
atan  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
''""'■  """■  '""poBed  upon  the  Secretary  of 

ecretary  of  State  did  canvass 
in  the  case  before  us,  and 
rt^ned  that  J.  C.  Cartwright, 
and  J.  W.  Watts  liad  a  major- 
votes  given  lor  electors,  and 
est  number  of  votes  for  that 
'  the  express  language  of  the 
persons  are  deemed  elected, 
sdience  to  his  duty,  the  Secre- 
canvass  and  tabulated  state- 
jtes  showing  this  result,  which, 
law,  he  placed  on  file  in  his 
4th  day  of  December,  1876. 
;ars  by  an  official  certificate 
I  of  the  State,  and  signed  by 
vered  by  him  to  tlie  electors, 
id  by  them  to  the  President  of 
■ith  their  votes. 
fusal  or  failure  of  the  Gover- 
1  to  sign  the  certificate  of  the 
le  persons  so  elected  does  not 
;t  of  defeating  their  appoint- 
electors. 


That  the  act  of  the  Governor  of  Oregon 
n  (i^ving  to  E.  A.  Cronin  a  certificate  ol 
lis  election,  though  he  received  a  thousand 
vote?  less  than.  Watts,  on  the  ground  that 
the  latter  was  ineligible,  was  without  au- 
thority of  law,  and  is  therefore  void. 

That  although  the  evidence  shows  that 
Watts  was  a  postmaster  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  tliat  fact  is  rendered  immaterial 
is  resignation  both  as  postmaster  and 
elector,  his  subsequent  appointment  to  All 
the  vacancy  so  made  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege. 

Tlie  commission  has  also  decided,  and 
does  hereby  dedde  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
and  reports  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
foregoing,  and  upon  the  grounds  lOefore 
stated,  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  certifi- 
cate ol  the  electoral  vote  of  said  State  of  Ore- 
gon, signed  by  E.  A.  Cronin,  J.  N.  T.  Miller, 
and  John  Parker,  marked  No.  2,  N  C,  by 
the  commission,  and  herewith  returned,  is 
not  the  certificate  of  the  votes  pi'orided  for 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  counted  as 

KEASSEHBUNQ  OF  'THE  JOINI:  MEETINQ. 

On  Saturday  (February  24th)  the  joint 
meeting  reassembled.  The  decision  of  the 
commission  in  the  Oregon  case  was  read, 
andSenators  Wallace,  Ransom,  and  Whyte, 
and  Representatives  Stenger,  Tucker,  Rob- 
erta, Collins,  Tumey,  Siemens,  Mutchler, 
Cochrane,  Vance,  and  Jenks,  objected  to 
the  decision  on  tlie  grounds  urged  by  the 
Democratic  counsel  befoi'e  the  commission. 
The  houses  separated.  The  Senate  affirmed 
tlie  decision.  The  House,  alter  the  Dem- 
ocracy had  failed  in  a  lUibustering  attempt 
to  adjourn,  voted  to  reverse  the  decision. 

The  joint  meeting  reassembled.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  two  houses  was  stated  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  count  con- 
tinued. The  three  votes  ol  Oregon  were 
counted  for  Buth^ord  B.  Hayes  and  Wil- 
liam A,  Wheeler.  Objections  were  made 
to  a  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  because  Daniel 
J.  Morrell,  being  a  Centennial  Commis- 
sioner on  the  7tli  of  November,  187G,  was 
ineligible,  and  not  meeting  with  the  col- 
lege, tbe  appointment  of  Henry  A.  Boggs 
by   the  electors  ta  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
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created  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  his  vote  ought  not 
to  be  counted.  The  houses  separated.  In 
the  Senate  it  was  decided  that  the  vote  was 
legal,  and  should  be  counted,  but  in  the 
House  the  Democracy  forced  a  recess  until 
Monday. 

In  the  House  on  Monday,  (the  26th,)  after 
the  I>emocracy  had  exhausted  every  fili- 
bustering expedient,  in  which  Messrs. 
Stenger,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Hewitt,  of  New 
York;  Tucker,  of  Virginia ;  Jones,  of  Ken- 
tucky ;  Davis,  Beebe,  Caulfield,  Poppleton, 
Hardenbeigh,  Buckner,  and  Springer  were 
distinguished,  a  resolution  was  adopted  de- 
claring that  Bogg;s  had  not  been  legally  ap- 
pointed an  elector,  and  that  his  vote  should 
not  be  counted. 

The  Joint  meeting  reassembled,  and  the 
twenty-niue  votes  of  Pennsylvania  were 
counted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.     Objec- 
tions were  made  to  counting  the  vote  of 
Wm.  S.  Slater,  an  elector  for  Rhode  Lsland. 
The  two  houses  sepai-ated.    In  the  Senate, 
a  resolution  affirming  the  legality  of  Sla- 
ter's vote,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  counted, 
was  unanimously  adopted.    In  the  House, 
the    Democratic   filibusters — its     political 
Captain  Kldds  and  Lafittes — were  routed 
by  a  vote  of  yeas  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  to  sixty-seven  nays.    The  House  then 
declared  that  Slater's  vote   be   counted. 
The  joint  meeting  reassembled,  and  the 
votes  of  Rhode  Island  were  counted.     Ob- 
jections were  made  to  the  count  of  South 
Carolina  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  by  Sena- 
tors Johnson  and  Barnum,  and  Represen- 
tatives S.  S.  Cox,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  John 
Randolph  Tucker,    G.  A.  Jenks,   W.   S. 
Stenger,  and  thirty  others,  on  the  ground : 
first,    that    at   the   Presidential    election 
there  was  no  legal  election  held  iu  South 
Carolina ;  second,  that  at  the  date  of  the 
election  the  government  of  the  State  was 
not  republican  in  form ;    third  and  fourth, 
that  the  stationing  of  troops  and  the  em- 
ployment of  deputy  marshals,  illegally,  by 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  State,  dur- 
ing the  election,  intimidated  Democratic 
voters ;  and  fifth,  that  there  was  at  the  date 
of  the  election  no  government  in  the  State 
but  the  one  sustained  by  Federal  troops. 
Objections  were  made  to  the  counting  of 
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the  votes  of  the  so-called  Tilden  electors 
of  South  Carolina  by  Senators  Patterson, 
Angus  Cameron,  and  Christiancy,  and  Rep- 
resentatives Lawrence,  Lapham,  Banks, 
Smalls,  Hoge  and  Rainey,  on  the  ground 
that  the  said  so-called  electors  were  not 
appointed  electorsby  South  Carolina;  that 
their  list  of  pretended  votes  have  not  the 
certificate  of  the  G<»vernor  and  the  seal  of 
the  State  attached ;  that  the  Hayes  electors 
were  duly  appointed  by  the  State;  that 
the  proper  canvassing  officer  of  the  State, 
after  a  careful  canvass  of  all  of  thcvotes  cast 
at  the  Presidenthil  election,  had  duly  certi- 
fied their  appointment;  that  their  votes 
had  been  duly  cast  on  the  day  designated 
by  law,  and  the  list  of  said  votes  were 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
with  the  certificate  of  the  Gk>vernor  and 
ihe  great  seal  of  the  State  attached. 

The  certificates  and  objections  were  re- 
ferred to  the  commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission on  Monday,  (Februaiy  26th.)  at 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  resignation  of  Senor 
tor  Thurman,  because  of  continued  ill- 
health,  as  a  member  of  the  commission, 
was  received.  The  Senate  was  promptly 
notified  of  the  resignation,  and  Mr.  Ker- 
nan,  of  New  York,  was  unanimously 
elected  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Thurman.  At 
its  evening  session  the  order  of  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  houses  referring  the 
certificates  and  objections  in  the  South 
Carolina  case  was  read. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
Tuesday,  (February  27th,)  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  Representatives  Hurd  and  Cochrane^ 
for  the  Democracy,  sustained  the  objec- 
tions against  the  Hayes  electors,  followed 
by  Representative  Lawrence  in  their  sup- 
port. Senator  Christiancy,  for  the  Repub- 
licans, waived  his  right  to  be  heard.  Messrs. 
Montgomery  Blair  and  Jere.  S.  Black  were 
heard  as  counsel,  in  argument,  for  the 
Democracy ;  but  Mr.  Shellabargcr  for  the 
Republicans  submitted  their  side  of  the 
case  without  argument. 

At  the  evening  session  Mr.  Morton  of- 
fered resolutions  declaring — 

That  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
houses,  assembled  to  count  the  v 
President  and  Vice  President,  to 
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by  oddenoe  whether  a  State,  regularly 
represented  in  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  recognized  as  a  State  of  the 
United  States  by  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  has  a  government  Repub- 
licfm  in  form ;  that  while  public  disturb- 
ance and  anarchy  in  any  State  may  make 
it  impossible  for  the  State  to  appohit  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
Is  sufficient  cause  for  rejecting  any  elec- 
torsil  votes  purporting  to  be  the  votes  of 
electors  appointed  thereby,  yet,  that  where 
a  State  is  regularly  represented  as  a  State 
in  Congress,  and  is  recognized  as  a  State 
by  the  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  has  a  government  republican  in 
form,  and  does  appoint  electors  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Legislature 
thereof,  evidence  cannot  be  received  by 
the  two  houses  of  Congress  assembled  to 
count  the  votes,  to  show  that  disturbance 
existed  at  the  time  of  election,  which  may 
have  interfered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  the  freedom  of  election  at  the  polls  in 
said  State ;  nor  to  inquire  into  the  regu- 
larity of  the  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  sending  a  militarj^  force 
into  any  State  for  the  preservation  of  order 
or  the  suppression  of  insurrection  and  do- 
mestic violence,  in  order  by  such  proof  to 
lay  a  ground  for  rejecting  the  electoral 
vote  of  said  State ;  that,  consequently,  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina ought  to  be  received  and  counted,  if 
not  objectionable  on  other  grounds ;  and 
that  the  other  objections  show  no  valid 
cause  for  rejecting  the  same. 

Mr.  Field  offered  as  substitutes  resolu- 
tions declarmg— 

That  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that 
prior  to  of  during  the  election  on  the  7th 
day  of  N'ovember,  1876,  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina,  there  were  unlawfully 
stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  at 
or  near  the  polling  places,  detachments  of 
United  States  troops  and  over  one  thou- 
sand United  States  deputy  marshals,  by 
whose  presence  and  influence  qualified 
voters  of  the  State  were  deprived  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  a  free  choice  by  the 
people  of  Pi*esidential  electors  was  pre- 
vented. 

Mr.  Field's  resolutions  were  rejected, 
and  Mr.  Morton's  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
eight  to  seven. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  so- 
oalled  TUden  electors  were  declared  "  not 
the  lawful  electors  for  the  State  of  South 
Carolina.'*    Yeas  8,  nays  7. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morton,  it  was  de- 
clared that  C.  C.  Bowen,  J.  Winsmith, 


Thomas  B.  Johnston,  Timothy  Hurley,  W. 
B.  Nash,  Wilson  Cook,  and  W.  F.  Myers, 
the  Hayes  electors,  were  the  lawfully-ap- 
pointed electors  for  the  State,  and  that 
their  votes  should  be  counted.  Teas  8, 
nays  7. 

The  following  report  was  signed  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  W.  S^ong,  Jo- 
seph P.  Bradley,  Gteorge  F.  Edmunds,  O. 
P.  Morton,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen, 
James  A.  Garfield,  and  GfH)rge  F.  Hoar, 
and  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

The  Electoral  Commission,  mentioned 
in  said  act,  having  received  certain  sub- 
poenas and  papers  purporting  to  be  certifi- 
cates, and  papers  accompanjdug  the  same,  of 
the  electoral  votes  from  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  objections  thereto  sub- 
mitted to  it  under  said  act,  now  report  that 
it  has  duly  considered  the  same  piursuant 
to  said  act,  and  has,  by  a  majority  of  votes 
decided,  and  does  hereby  decide,  that  the 
votes  of  C.  C.  Bowen,  J.  Winsmith,  Thomas 
B.  Johnson,  Timothy  Hurley,  W.  B.  Nash, 
Wilson  Cook,  and  W.  F.  Myers,  named  in 
the  certificate  of  D.  H.  Chamberlain,  €k)v- 
eraor  of  said  State,  which  votes  are  certi- 
fied by  said  persons,  as  appears  by  the  cer- 
tificates submitted  to  the  commission  as 
aforesaid,  and  marked  "N'o.  1,  S.  C.,"  by 
said  committee,  and  herewith  returned,  are 
the  votes  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same 
are  lawfully  to  be  counted  as  hereui  certi- 
fied, namely:  Seven  (7)  votes  for  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for 
President,  and  seven  (7)  votes  for  William 
A.  Wiieeler,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
Vice  President. 

The  commission  has,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  also  decided,  and  does  hereby  decide 
and  report,  that  the  seven  persons  j  ust  above 
named  were  duly  appointed  electors  in  and 
by  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

The  brief  gi'ound  of  this  decision  is,  that 
it  appears  upon  such  evidence  as  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  named  in  said  act 
of  Congress,  is  competent  and  pertinent 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  the 
before  mentioned  electors  appear  to  have 
been  lawfully  appointed  such  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  beginning  March  4, 
A.  D.  1877,  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
and  that  they  voted  as  such  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  law. 

And  the  commission,  as  further  grounds 
for  their  decision,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
failure  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  a>sys- 
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t&n  for  the  registration  of  persons  entitled 
to  Tote,  does  not  render  nugatory  all  elec- 
tions held  under  said  laws,  otherwise  suffi- 
cient, thougli  it  may  be  the  dutv  of  the 
L^^slature  to  enact  such  a  law.  If  it  were 
otiierwise  aU  government  in  that  State  is  a 
vsorpation,  its  officers  without  authority, 
fuid  the  social  compact  In  that  State  is  at 
an  end. 

That  this  commission  must  take  notice 
that  there  is  a  government  In  South  Caro- 
lina republican  in  form,  since  its  constitu- 
tion provides  for  such  a  government,  and 
it  is,  and  was  on  the  day  of  appointing 
electors,  so  recognized  by  the  Executive, 
and  hy  both  branches  of  the  legislative  de- 
partments of  the  €k)vemment  of  the  United 
States. 

IThat  so  far  as  the  commission  can  take 
notice  of  tlie  presence  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  In  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina during  the  election,  it  appeare  that 
they  were  placed  there  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  suppress  insurrection, 
at  the  request  of  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  State. 

But  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  under 
the  papers  before  us  it  appears  that  the 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  having 
certified  under  the  seal  of  the  State  that 
the  electors  whose  votes  we  have  decided 
to  be  the  lawful  electoral  votes  of  the  State 
were  duly  appointed  electors,  which  certifi- 
cates, both  by  presumption  of  law  and  by 
the  certificate  of  the  rival  claimants  of  the 
electoral  office,  was  based  upon  the  action 
of  the  State  canvassers,  there  exists  no 
power  in  this  commission,  as  there  exists 
none  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  In 
counting  the  electoral  vote,  to  Inquire  Into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  primary 
vote  for  electors  was  given. 

The  power  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  In  its  legislative  capacity,  to  inquire 
into  the  matters  alleged  and  to  act  upon 
the  information  so  obtained,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  its  power  In  the  matter  of 
counting  the  electoral  votes.  The  votes  to 
be  counted  are  those  presented  by  the 
States,  and  when  ascertained  and  presented 
by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  States 
they  must  be  counted. 

The  commission  has  also  decided,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  does  hereby  direct 
and  report,  that  as  a  cause  of  the  fore- 
going and  upon  the  grounds  before  stated, 
the  paper  purporting  to  be  the  electoral 
vote  of  said  State  of  South  Carolina,  signed 
by  Theodore  R.  Barker,  S.  McGowan,  John 
W.  Harrington,  John  Isaac  Ingram,  William 
Wallace,  John  B.  Erwin,  Robert  Aldrich, 
marked  "  No.  2,  S.  C,"  by  the  commission, 
and  herewith  returned,  is  not  the  certificate 
of  the  votes  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 


I  tion  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  counted  as  such. 

When  the  following  resolution,  ofTered 
by  Mr.  Morton,  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mission are  due  to  Commissioner  CUftbrd 
for  the  ability,  Impartiality,  and  urbanity 
with  which  he  has  presided  over  its  delib- 
erations. 

The  members  of  the  commission  were 
authorized  to  file,  and  have  printed  with 
its  proceedings,  the  remarks  made  by  them 
during  its  consultations,  and  removed  from 
its  private  sessions  the  Injunction  of  secrecy. 

In  the  House  the  squad  of  Democratic 
filibusters  attempted  delay  through  their 
discreditable  tactics,  but  were  signally  de- 
feated. Mr.  Springer^s  motion  for  a  recess 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas  92  to  nays 
170.  Under  the  rulings  of  Speaker  Ran- 
dall their  points  of  order  and  appeals— all 
for  the  purpose  of  delay — were  soon  dis- 
posed of.  The  Clerk  read  the  decision  of 
the  Electoral  Commission  and  the  objec- 
tions In  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses 
respecting  the  votes  of  South  Carolina. 
When  Mr.  Philips,  of  Missouri,  asked  that 
the  testimony  in  the  case  be  read,  Mr. 
Wood,  of  New  York,  objected,  because  the 
evidence  comprised  twelve  hundred  pages, 
and  the  reading,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pages 
per  hour,  would  consume  over  five  days ; 
hence  the  object  of  calling  for  the  reading 
was  to  defeat  the  count.  The  Speaker 
submitted  the  question  to  the  House,  and 
It  refused,  by  a  vote  of  87  yeas  to  176  nays, 
to  have  the  testimony  read.  After  the  two 
hours  debate  under  the  electoral  law  had 
been  exhausted,  upon  a  resolution  sustain- 
ing the  objections,  a  call  was  made  for  the 
question,  but  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ling, of  Ohio,  and  the  tactics  of  the  filibus- 
ters were  interposed,  and  they  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  following  agreement : 

"The  amendment  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  House  to  come  to  a  direi^t  vote  upon  the 
original  resolution  as  amended  by  Mr. 
WiQling,  of  Oiiio ;  the  Senate  then  to  be 
invited  to  meet  tlie  House  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  count;  and  when  the 
State  of  Vermont  shall  be  reached,  and  the 
two  houses  shall  separate,  then  the  House 
to  take  a  recess  untU  to-morrow  at  10 
o'clock." 
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The  resolution  sustaining  the  objections 
was  then  adopted. 

In  the  Senate  a  resolution  sustaining  the 
decision  of  the  commission  was  adopted. 

The  two  houses  reassembled  in  joint 
meeting.  The  separate  action  of  the  two 
houses  was  read  and  the  count  continued. 
The  votes  of  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas  were  counted ;  when  objection 
was  made  to  the  count  of  the  votes  of  Ver- 
mont by  Senator  Menimon  and  Representa- 
tives Springer  and  Hamilton  on  the  ground 
that  dual  returns  had  been  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  State. 
President  Ferry  stated  that  he  had  received 
but  one  return  from  the  State.  Mr.  Hewitt 
offered  a  duplicate  of  the  second 
return.  The  President  dcfclined  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  law  forbade  his  receiving 
any  such  paper  after  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  February.  Mr.  Springer,  of 
Illinois,  produced  an  indecent  scene  by  his 
violent  and  unparliamentary  conduct,  and 
President  Ferry  was  compelled,  again  and 
again,  to  direct  him  to  take  his  seat. 
Other  objections,  signed  by  Senator  Bar- 
num  and  Representatives  Poppleton,  Mc- 
Mahon,  and  others  were  filed,  to  the  effect 
that  Henry  S.  Sollace,  a  Hayes  elector  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  at  the  date  of  the 
last  Presidential  election,  was  ineligible  as 
an  elector,  &c.,  but  that  the  vote  of  Amos 
Aldrich,  (Cronin,  No.  2,)  the  Democratic 
elector  who  received  the  highest  vote  at  the 
election,  should  be  counted. 

Here  Mr.  Springer  attempted  a  renewal 
of  his  indece^'t  conduct  by  demanding  that 
the  case  of  Vermont — it  having  dual  returns 
— ^be  referred  to  the  Electoral  Commission. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  stated  that  he 
had  received  but  the  one  set  of  returns, 
which  had  been  read,  and  as  there  were  no 
further  objections  he  and  the  Senate  with- 
drew. 

The  House  then  took  a  recess,  as  per 
agreement.  In  tlie  Senate,  after  a  brief 
debate,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  declaring  that  the  vote  of  Sollace 
should  be  counted,  when  the  Senate  took 
a  recess  until  the  following  morning. 

In  the  House  on  Thm^day,  (March  1st,) 
the  recess  having  expired,  an  attempt  was 
^Doade  to  consider  and  dispose  of  the  abjec- 


tions in  joint  meeting  to  the  count  of  Sol- 
lace's  vote  in  the  electoral  college  of  Ver- 
mont.  That  the  filibusters  at  once  opposed 
by  all  manner  of   motions.       They  de- 
manded that  the  bogus  electoral  certificate 
from  Vermont  presented  by  Mr.  Hewitt  be 
returned  to  the  House  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  they  insisted  had  carried 
it  away,  and  retained  it  in  his  custody ;  that 
it  be  opened  by  him  in  the  joint  meeting, 
and  that  if  it  contain  a  dual  certificate  of 
votes  that  the  case  of  Vermont  be  referred 
to  the  Electoral  Commission.    All  these 
demands  were  successively  voted  down  by 
a  decisive  majority  of  the  House.     Then 
calls  of  the  House  by  divisions,  by  tellers, 
and  by  yeas  and  nays,  motions  to  recon- 
sider these  and  to  lay  them  on  the  table  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  motions  to  take  re- 
cesses and  the  like;  rising    to  frivolous 
points  of  orders  without  point,  of  questions 
of  privilege,  of  "higher"  privilege  than 
the    ''highest"  privilege — ^all   amid    the 
^wildest  confusion   and   indecent  uproar  ; 
members  rising  and  standing,  some  garru- 
lously attempting   spread-eagle  bombast, 
others  shouting  in  the  effort  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  others  gesticulating  furi- 
ously, in  all  of  which  the  galleries  and 
lobby  pariicipated.    Again  and  again  were 
the  lobbies  and  cloak-rooms  cleared.     AH 
attempts    and    api>eals  of    the    Speaker 
and  orderly   members   of  the   body    to 
preserve  the  decorum  of   the  House  were 
openly  defied.     The  scene  baflBes  descrip-  . 
tion.     Engaged  in  it  most  prominently 
were  Poppleton  and  "Walling,   of   Ohio ; 
Caulfield  and  Springer,  of  Illinois ;  Beebe, 
of  New  York;  O'Brien,  of  Maryland ;  and 
Mills,  of  Texas:— Beebe  actually  mounting 
a  desk  and  ranting  like  a  crazy  harlequin 
in  a  mountebank  show.     At  length  the 
House  reached  the  main  question.    The 
Senate  had  on  the  previous  evening  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that 
the  vote  of  Sollace  should  be  counted.  The 
House  now  voted  that  it  should  not  be 
counted. 

The  joint  meeting  reassembled.  The 
count  was  resumed.  The  votes  of  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  were 
counted.  Objections  were  made  to  the 
count  of  Daniel  L.  Downs,  a  Hayes  elector 
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lor  Wisconsin,  on  the  ground  of  ineligibil- 
ity, he  having  been,  it  was  alleged,  at  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  an  examining  sur- 
geon for  the  Pension  Office.  The  two 
houses  separated.  Tlie  Senate  promptly 
decided  that  Downs^  vote  ought  to  be 
counted.  In  the  Ilouse  filibustering,  inde- 
cent confusion  and  uproar  again  long  pre- 
vailed. Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  moved  a  long 
series  of  *^  whereases,"'  declaring  that  Til- 
den  had  been  elected  by  the  people,  and 
denouncing  the  canvassing  officers  and 
Qovernors  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  as 
^;ailty  of  corruption  and  fraud,  and  the 
Electoral  Commission  of  duplicity  and  bad 
faith,  declaring  that  Hayes  had  not  been 
duly  and  legally  elected,  and  ending  with 
the  following : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
That  said  House  will  proceed  immediately, 
in  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  to  choose 
a  President. 

Manifestly,  a  majority  of  the  House  was 
in  favor  of  its  aioption,  but  after  a  struggle 
it  was  beaten  by  the  point  that  it  was  not 
in  order,  or  germane  to  the  objections 
under  consideration,  and  the  question  upon 
Downs'  vote  was  reached,  and  the  House 
resolved  that  it  should  not  be  counted. 

The  johit  meeting  reassembled.  The 
separate  resolutions  of  the  two  houses  were 
read  and  the  count  concluded.  The  five 
votes  of  Wisconsin  were  counted  for 
Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and  the  President  of 


the  Senate,  after  receiving  the  result  from 
the  tellers,  announced  that  Buther- 
ford  B.  Hayes  having  received  185 
votes,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast, 
is  duly  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  havhig 
received  185  votes,  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes  cast,  is  duly  elected  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  four  years  from  the 
4th  of  March,  1877. 

So  the  mi^ty  struggle  ended,  and  for- 
tunately for  the  country,  in  the  triumph  of 
justice  and  right.  During  the  later  scenes 
of  the  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the 
House,  on  Friday  morning,  Mr.  Blackburn, 
of  Kentucl^y,  in  his  ill-suppressed  malicCf 
called  its  attention  *'  to  the  fact  that  Fri- 
day had  been  ushered  in — ^Friday,  *  hang- 
man's day ' — a  fit  day  to  witness  the  con- 
sinnmation  of  the  \illainy  of  this  pro- 
cedure." Mr.  Williams,  of  Wisconsin,  re- 
sponded. He  said :  "  This  is  not  only  Fri- 
day, but  hangman's  day ;  and  there  could 
be  no  more  fitting  time  than  just  past  ths 
hour  of  midnight — 

*When     chnrchyards    yam,    and    Hell    ittelf 
breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world  '— 

that  this  bogus,  pretentious,  bastard  brat 
of  political  reform,  which  for  the  last 
twelve  months  has  affronted  the  eyes  of 
God  and  men,  should  be  strangled  to 
death,  gibbeted  higher  than  Haman  I " 
And  so  it  was. 
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By  proclamation  President  Grant  sum- 
moned, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  an  extra 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  convene  on  Mon- 
day, March  6th,  at  12  noon,  to  attend  the 
inaugiu*ation  of  President  elect  R.  B. 
Hayes,  and  of  Vice  President  elect  William 
A.  Wlieeler.  The  arrangements  for  this 
occasion  have  been  made  known  to  the 
country  through  the  public  press.  Attended 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  prominent  persons  in  official 
life,  with  a  large  number  of  ladies,  and  of 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  outgoing 


Cabinet,  and  many  other  notables,  the 
Senate  convened  at  the  hoiu*  designated. 
It  was  tlien  organized  by  administering  the 
oath  to  Vice  President  Wheeler  and  to  the 
incoming  Senators  in  the  presence  of  the 
august  assembly.  The  body  then  repaired 
to  the  stand  prepared,  in  the  usual  place, 
on  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  where, 
after  all  was  arranged,  the  President  elect 
received  the  oath  of  office  at  the  hands  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  there,  before  a  surging 
sea  of  uptmnied  faces,  delivered  liis  inaugur 
ral  address.  Tliis  done,  he  was  subse* 
quently  conveyed  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
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procession  back  to  the  Executive  Mansion, 
to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  term. 

The  tin^e  for  preparation  was  exceed- 
ingly short.  .  The  city  was  thronged  with 
strangers,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  bitter  current  of  party  and 
political  excitement  that  ever  swayed  the 
nation,  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were 
aecomplished  without  disorder,  and  as  be- 
comes the  dignity  of  a  great  people  and 
the  fame  of  the  great  Bepublio — esto  per- 
petua. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Hayes 
is  a  plain,  manly  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  of  what  is  required  in 
order  to  secure  the  desired  end.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  what  was  said  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance.  He  gives  the  Southern  ques- 
tion great  prominence  as  a  subject  ^^  of  su- 


preme imxK>rtance,''  as  it  certainly  is,  and 
defines  it  as  ^^the  permanent  xMudficatioa 
of  the  country  upon  such  principles  and  hy 
such  measures  as  will  secure  the  complete 
protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  all  their  constitutional  rights.** 
This  view  of  the  case  will  be  heartily  in* 
dorsed  by  every  good  citizen  throughout 
the  country,  as  will  also  the  declaration 
that  ^^  the  evils  which  aflOict  the  Southern 
States  can  only  be  removed  or  remedied  hy 
the  united  and  harmonious  efforts  of  botli 
races,  actuated  by  motives  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  regard. ' '  He  points  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  material  development  of  the 
South,  urges  reform  in  the  dvil  service,  and 
closes  with  an  earnest  appeal  in  a  imited 
effort  *'to  secure  to  our  country  the  bless- 
ings of  Justice,  peace,  and  union.*' 
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THE  ELECTORAL  COUNT. 

The  matter  of  Pi*esident-making  has 
pretty  thoroughly  absorbed  the  time  and 
attention  of  Congress  during  the  present 
session.  The  history  of  this  most  marvel- 
ous and  unprecedented  state  of  things  is 
so  thoroughly  and  accurately  ^ven  in  tliis 
number  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
further  notice  in  this  place.  One  very  sin- 
gular result  may,  however,  be  mentioned. 
In  the  Senate  Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry,  President 
of  the  Senate,  ruled  that  the  electoral- 
count  day  begun  on  Thursday,  February 
1st,  and  that  it  continues  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  count,  wtiich  must  be  before 
the  4th  of  March ;  and,  further,  that  the 
legislative  day  can  only  transpire  during 
the  time  that  the  Electoral  Commission  is ' 
sitting  upon  a  case  which  his  been  referred 
to  it  under  the  recent  law.  At  all  other 
times  no  business  has  been  in  order  but 
proceeding  with  the  electoral  count.  As 
the  Electoral  Commission  has  been  in  ses- 
sion a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
since  February  1st,  this  ruling,  which  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  has  permitted  the 
business  of  the  Senate  to  proceed  with  less 
delay  than  at  first  might  be  supposed.  In 
the  House  Mr.  Speaker  Bandall  started  out 


upon  a  different  theory,  which  was  tha( 
nothing  could  be  done  after  the  count 
begun,  aside  from  the  proceedings,  of  the 
count  itself,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 
After  a  week  or  ten  days  of  obstruction  to 
the  ordinary  and  necessary  business  of 
Congress,  produced  by  this  ruling,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  change  it  and  take  the 
theory  adopted  by  tibe  President  of  the 
Senate. 

THE  APPBOPBLATIOXB. 

The  regular  appropriation  bills  have  this 
year  been  allowed  to  pass  without  much 
scrutiny  or  contest,  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  having  pretty  much  their  own  way 
of  fixing  them,  as  there  has  been  no  time 
for  long  discussions  over  these  bilk. 

REPORTS  OP  INVESTiaATIONS. 

The  various  committees  constituted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session  to  ex- 
amine into  the  existence  and  extent  of 
fraud  and  intimidation  in  the  late  Presi- 
dential election,  have  either  fully  or  nearly 
completed  their  labors,  and  some  of  the 
reports  have  been  already  made  or  made 
in  part.  An  immense  mass  of  evidence 
has  been  taken,  and  the  want  of  time  and 
the  general  confusion  will   prevent  this 
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trom  eTor  being  able  in  any 
proper  manner  to  digest  it,  and  it  must  be 
tamed  over  to  the  archives  of  the  Capitol, 
tefianiiBh  food  for  the  curious  and  the  phi- 
kmopti^ctLLt  or  to  aid  the  future  historian  in 
his  roaearehes  in  regard  to  the  actual  con- 
^tioBL  «f  these  eventful  times. 

OKNTBamiAL  EXPOBTTION. 

An    interesting  memorial  touching  the 
pro^teion  for  a  suitable  place  for  the  de- 
port of  the  relics  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
poeitiou,  which  have  been  accumulating  in 
larfpe  quantities  from  our  own  and  foreign 
coumtiies,  has  been  made  in  the  House. 
The  list  of  countries  presenting  these  ma- 
terisda,  besides  our  own,  is  as  follows: 
Argentine    Bepubllc,    Austria,    Belgium, 
Braail,  Chili,  China,  Egypt,  France,  Ger- 
naany,  Hawaii,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Orange  Free  States,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Siam, 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  Tunis,  Great  Britain, 
Bermuda,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  New 
Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tas- 
mania, Victoria,    and   Venezuela.    It   is 
likely  that  a  building  will  be  furnished  by 
the  Gk>vemment  for  these  materials. 

PAC^EFIO  BAILBOAD. 

In  the  Senate  a  long  discussion  has  been 
in  progress  on  a  bill  reported  to  amend  the 
lormer  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Pacific 
railroad  companies  and  the  matters  neces- 
sary to  be  adjusted  between  them  and  the 
€k>vemment  of  the  United  States.  But  no 
conclusion  has  been  reached  thereon. 

THE  BECUaANT  WITNESSES. 

Grovemor  Wells  and  General  Anderson, 
members  of  the  Beturniug  Board  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  hare  been  held  In  con- 
tempt by  the  Democratic  House  and  placed 
In  close  confinement  In  the  basement  of 
the  CiH[>ltol  for  not  producing  papers  and 
documents  over  which  they  have  now  no 
control,  and  which  they  have  no  right  to 
produce  if  they  possessed  them.  Tlie  op- 
pression of  the  House  has  been  in  this  in- 
stance arbitrary  and  severe,  and  has  called 
forth  an  Indicant  protest  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  press  of  the  country.  It  is 
an  evil,  however,  which  will,  in  a  few  days, 
come  to  an  end ;  and  If  there  Is  any  redress 


for  such  treatment  under  the  laws  and  in 
the  courts  of  the  country,  these  gentlemen 
ought  to  prosecute  It  to  the  end. 

ICR.  JAMBS  B.  EAD6. 

This  gentleman,  having  succeeded  with 
his  jetties  In  making  the  contemplated  Im- 
provement In  the  south  pass  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  comes  now  before 
Congress,  claiming,  under  former  legisla- 
tion, half  a  million  of  dollars.  Much  dis- 
cussion has  followed  this  application,  but 
Congress  has  finally  awarded  It  to  him, 
and  the  money  has  been  i>ald  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

THE  DI8TBICT  TAX  BILL. 

This  bill  has  been  pending  some  time  In 
the  Senate,  but  was  finally  passed  by  that 
body.  Its  provisions  are  rather  onerous 
upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  District,  but  on 
the  whole  may  be  accepted  as  the  fairest 
that  Congress  Is  disposed  to  concede.  The 
rate  of  taxation  on  real  estate  In  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Georgetown  Is  01 50  to 
the  $100,  and  In  other  parts  of  the  District* 
$1  to  the  $100.  Church  edifices  and 
school  buildings  are  exempt.  The  blU,  in 
substance,  wUl  doubtless  become  a  law, 
and  stand  for  the  present  as  the  legislation 
controlling  tills  Important  subject. 

COMPLETION  OF  THB  C50UNT. 

On  the  morning  of  March  2d,  at  about  4 
o^dock.  Congress  having  been  In  session  all 
night,  and  that  on  the  heel  of  one  of  the 
most  exciting  days  ever  known  In  the  Cap- 
itol, the  two  houses  having  met  for  the  last 
time  In  joint  convention,  the  vote  of  Wis- 
consin, the  last  of  the  thirty-eight  States  of 
the  Union,  was  counted  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler.  The  tellers  summed  up  the 
coimt,  an^  Mr.  Allison,  one  of  the  Senate 
tellers,  announced  the  vote  to  stand  as  fol- 
lows :  Whole  number  of  votes  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  369 ;  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler, 
185 ;  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  184. 

Then,  In  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  people  and  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  and  In  the  midst.of  circumstances 
that  were  truly  dramatic,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Hon.  T.  W.  Ferry,  In  the  usual 
form  declared  the  result  of  the  election. 
He  then  dissolved  the  joint  convention*  and 
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the  two  houses  separated  and  soon  after  ad- 
journed to  meet  for  legislation  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

THE  ELECTORAL  COMMISSION. 

This  tribunal  met  in  the  room  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  Friday,  March  2d,  and  after 
the  settlement  of  some  routine  business,  the 
salaries  of  reporters,  clerks,  and  officers, 
adjourned  sine  die.  Much  has  been  said  of 
this  commission  pro  and  con.  It  has  had 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  arduous,  and  deli- 
cate tasks  to  accomplish  that  was  ever  as- 
signed to  the  judgment  of  men.  But  it  has 
.  settled  the  controversy  which  menaced  an- 
archy to  the  nation ;  and  when  the  smoke 
of  the  contest  has  cleared  away  it  is  be- 
lieved that  its  decisions  will  be  accepted  by 
all  reasonable  and  fair-minded  men  as  the 
only  proper  and  legal  conclusions  which 
could  have  been  reached,  and  its  judgment 
will  be  honored  in  time  to  come  as  the  only 
means  of  safety  to  the  Bepublic  in  a  time 
of  imminent  peril. 

THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS. 

*  As  noted  above  the  regular  appropria- 
tions have  been  kept  far  behhid,  not  only 
from  want  of  time  and  attention,  but  from 
various  grave  points  of  difference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  such  as  the 
President's    salary,  the   number    of    the 
standing  army,  the  questions  of  Internal 
Improvement,  and  many  others.    The  last 
two  days  of  the  session  have  foimd  Con- 
gress imder  an  unusual  pressm-e,  straining 
every  nerve  to  complete  the  necessary  legis- 
lation before  its  expiration.    Frequent  com- 
mittees of  conference  have  been  raised,  and 
every  hoiu*  has  been  appropriated,  even  up 
to  the  last  moment  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Simday,  a  necessity  which  many  of  the 
better  portion  of  the  people  wUl  regret. 
In  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  army  bill 
was  under  consideration   in   the  Senate. 
The  legislative  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
second  conference  committee,  the  chief  dif- 
ference being  the  item  of  the  President's 
salary.    The  navy,  post  office,  and  sundry 
civil  service  bills  were  in  first  conference. 
The  river  and  harbor  bill  was  yet  in  the 
hands   of    the    appropriation   committee. 
The  Indian,  West  Point,  deficiency,  pen- 
sion, consular  and  diplomatic,  and  fortifica- 
tion bills  had  all  become  laws.    The  postal 


bill  was  hanging  fire  on  the  Pacific  mail 
subsidy.    Later  the  Senate  receded  from  its 
demand,  and  the  subsidy  was  stricken  out. 
To  work  these  bills  through  before  the  ex- 
piration of  Congress  was  an  exhausting 
task,  especially  with  men  who  by  so  long 
a  strain  upon  them  were  already  worn  put 
with  fatigue.    President  Grant  was  in  his 
room  awaiting  the  bills  for  signature.    So 
the  night  wore  away.    The  struggle  over 
the  Army  bill  was  intense.    No  agreement 
could  be  effected.    Slowly  the  two  houses 
came  to  an  agreement  amid  an  indescriba- 
ble confusion  which  transcended  any  other 
former  closing  of  Congress  known  for  many 
years. 

THE  CLOSING  SCENES. 

The  Sabbath  morning  dawned  upon  the 
fiags  still  fioating  above  the  Capitol.    Men, 
tired  and  haggard,  looking  after  some  in- 
terest which  engrossed  them,  still  traversed 
the  corridors  and  hung  about  the  doors. 
In  the  Senate  the  business  went  on  with 
comparative  order  and  dispatch.    In  the 
House  nearly  three  hundred  members  were 
at  times  struggling  for  the  fioor  to  make  a 
speech  or  raise  some  point  of  order,  and  the 
gavel  of  the  Speaker  was  in  constant  requi- 
sition.   But  one  after  another  the  bills  were 
passed— all  save  the  army  bill,  which,  owing 
to  the  stubborn  resistance  of  each  house, 
was  finally  left  behind,  and  will  necessitate 
an  early  session  of  the  new  Congress.    The 
closing   moments    at    last   arrived.     Mr. 
Speaker  Randall   offered   a   few  parting 
words,  the  gavel  fell,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Forty-f oiuth  Con- 
gress was  no  more,  and  many  wUl  say  they 
do  not  wish  to  see  its  like  again. 

In  the  Senate,  President  T.  W.  Ferry,  who 
has  so  ably  presided  over  that  body  since 
the  death  of  Vice  President  Wilson,  pro- 
nounced a  brief  and  most  appropriate  ad- 
dress, and  with  feeling  words,  to  which  Sen- 
ators without  party  distinction  gave  most 
cordial  assent,  announced  the  conclusion 
of  the  session  of  the  Senate  in  the  Congress 
which  then  expired. 

In  some  respects  this  Congress  has  been 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Its  course  has  been  stormy  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  echoes  of  the  tumult 
yet  resound. 
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A  LEAF  FBOM  HISTOBT. 
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The  lieginning  of  July,  1864,  found  Grant 
witb  Ilia  powerful  army  of  tried  veterans  in 
front  of  Petersbui^,  the  key  of  the  rebel 
capital .    Daily  he  was  tightening  the  grasp 
that     was  to  end  in   the  capture   of  the 
doomed   city.     In  vain  General  Lee  ex- 
erted his  consummate  skill  to  break  the 
steel  chain   that  the  Federal  army   was 
draMTing  around  him.    The  men  that  had 
si^ept  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  Jam^s  river 
in.  the  face  of  death  and  fought  their  way 
inoh  by  Inch  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Con- 
federacy, could  not  be  turned  aside  from 
their  purpose.      They  had  come  to  take 
Richmond,  and  nothing  but  some  imfore- 
seen  disaster  could  prevent  them.     The 
rehel  commander,  ever  fruitful  in  resour- 
ces, and  desperate  as  a  lion  at  bay,  de- 
termined on  a  bold  stroke  to  raise  the  siege 
and,  if  possible,  escape  from  his  indomitable 
adversary.      He   knew   that   Grant   had 
drawn  every  available  man  from  the  de- 
fenses of  Washington ;   that  but  a  small 
force  stood  between  Richmond  and  the 
Federal  capital,  and  that  a  rapid  movement 
up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  would, 
in  all  probability,  result  in  the  capture  of 
Washington,  or  the  quick  release  of  Grant's 
iron  grasp  upon  the  throat  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

The  movement  was  planned  in  secret, 
and  its  execution  was  the  first  intimation 
of  Lee's  design.  General  Jubal  Early  was 
put  in  command  of  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men — ^the  best  in  the  rebel  army. 
Breckinridge  'and  Rhodes  were  among  his 
corps  commanders.  On  the  3d  of  July  the 
rebel  army  had  reached  Martlnsburg  with- 
out encounteiing  any  opposition.  Sigel, 
vdth  his  small  command,  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat across  the  Totomac.  Weber,  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  heard  of  the  advance  just  in 
time  to  withdraw  his  command  from  that 
point,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the 
Maryland  Heights  opposite.  Early  had 
thus  driven,  without  a  shot,  the  slight  ob- 
stacles from  his  path.  The  gates  of  the 
North  were  found  open  and  unguarded, 
and  the  flushed  enemy  swept  through  them 
to  achieve,  what  was  thought  at  the  time, 
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an  easy  victory  ahead.  Without  any  effort 
to  prevent  them  they  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Williamsport  and  Point  of  Rocks,  and  on 
the  6th  of  July  had  penetrated  to  Hagers- 
town.  From  this  point  strong  detach- 
ments were  sent  out  to  occupy  Frederick 
and  neighboring  towns,  and  to  destroy  the 
railroads  and  canals  leading  to  Baltimore 
and  Wasliington.  Thus  far  the  movement 
had  been  a  grand  success.  The  Federal 
authorities  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and 
for  the  time  being,  it  looked  as  if  the  superb 
strategy  of  Lee  was  to  achieve  all  that  he 
had  hoped  for. 

General  Grant,  however,  was  not  Idle. 
As  soon  as  he  divined  Lee's  purpose  he 
adopted  measures  to  defeat  it.  It  was  a 
grand  game  on  the  chess  board  of  war,  and 
though  Lee  had  the  advantage  of  a  move, 
Grant's  masterly  activity  and  sagacity  won 
in  the  end.  Never  in  his  brilliant  career 
did  his  genius  show  to  better  advantage. 
Quick  as  a  flash  his  forces  were  in  motion. 
Hardly  had  Early's  coliunns  left  Richmond 
before  Grant's  troops  were  in  motion  to 
intercept  them.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  race 
for  the  Federal  capital ;  Early  moving  by 
land.  Grant's  forces  by  water. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  commanding  the 
department  of  Annapolis,  was  quicldy  ap- 
prised of  the  rebel  movement,  and  took 
measures  to  defeat  it.  He  had  about  eight 
thousand  men,  the  larger  portion  of  which 
were  one  hundred  days'  men,  and  artillery 
men  from  the  defenses  of  Baltimore.  Rick- 
ett's  division  of  the  old  sixth  corps  was  the 
only  tried  fighting  material  under  his  com- 
mand. 

The  best  point  of  defense  was  thought  to 
be  on  the  Monocacy,  near  the  railroad 
crossing.  Here  Wallace  hoped  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay  until  General  Wright,  with 
tiie  i-emaihder  of  the  sixth  corps  and  part 
of  the  nineteenth,  could  reach  Washington. 

Early  knew  the  value  of  time.  He  knew 
that  Grant  was  not  asleep,  and  he  felt  that 
a  single  home's  delay  might  snatch  from 
him  the  golden  piize.  He  ran  against  the 
columns  of  Wallace,  and  without  stop- 
ping to  determine  their  strength,  predpi- 
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tated  hifi  fighting  force  of  16,000  men  against 
them.  The  contest  was  Uke  to  a  fight 
between  a  full-grown  man  and  a  plucky 
boy.  The  boy  stood  his  ground,  fought 
like  a  hero,  checked  the  progress  of  the 
man,  and  retreated  from  the  field  only 
when  forced  by  unequal  odds  to  do  so. 

Wallace  fell  back  upon  Baltimore,  leav- 
ing the  road  to  Washington  open  to  the  vic- 
torious enemy. 

Early  had  been  crippled  by  the  desperate 
fight,  and  for  the  first  time  since  leaving 
Bichmond  was  checked  in  his  rapid  move- 
ments. But  he  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  and  with  almost  superhuman  efforts 
pushed  on  toward  the  defenseless  capital. 
The  battle  of  the  Monocacy  was  fought  on 
the  8th  of  July,  yet  by  forced  marches, 
Early^s  advance  had  reached  Rockville  on 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  by  the  11th 
his  entire  force  was  in  front  of  the  empty 
defenses  of  the  Federal  capital.  The  sixth 
and  nineteenth  corps  had  not  .yet  arrived. 
A  handful  of  old  soldiers  held  Fort  Stevens, 
at  the  head  of  the  Seventh  street  road, 
while  the  rifie  pits  were  poorly  defended 
by  raw  recruits,  and  as  many  of  the  con- 
valescents as  the  hospitals  of  the  city  couid 
turn  out  for  the  emergency.  Surely,  noth- 
ing but  an  act  of  Providence  could  save  the 
city;  for,  at  the  word  of  command,  the 
men  that  had  charged  our  blazing  batteries 
at  Malvern  Hill  and  Gettysburg  would  rush 
over  tlie  weak  defenses  of  Washington  as 
easy  as  a  column  of  fiame  over  the  dry  grass 
of  the  prairie. 

The  writer  of  tliis  sketch  was  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  10th  of  July,  1864.  News  of 
Wallace's  defeat  had  been  received,  and 
swift  couriers  had  heralded  the  rapid  ap- 
proach of  Early.  The  occupation  of  the 
city  was  hourly  exx>ected,  and  temporary 
defenses  were  erected  at  several  points. 
The  clerks  of  the  several  departments  were 
formed  into  companies  and  regiments,  and 
aims  and  uniforms  hastily  distributed 
among  them.  The  most  exposed  public 
buildings  were  quickly  barricaded,  and  at 
the  head  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
avenues,  near  the  Treasury  Department, 
batteries  of  artillery  were  planted. 

Sunday  night,  the  10th,  the  enemy  was 
expected.    It  was  known  that  their  ad- 


vance had  reached  Rockville  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  a  forced  march  would  have  brought 
them  in  front  of  the  city  before  night.  The 
streets  and  avenues  were  deserted.  From 
the  principal  streets  every  vehicle  and  other 
obstructions  had  been  removed,  while  thou- 
sands passed  a  sleepless  night,  expecting 
the  enemy's  entrance  before  morning.  But 
they  did  not  come,  and  the  morning  of  the 
11th  downed  upon  the  capital—still  safe, 
and  upon  the  advance  of  the  rebel  army 
within  gunshot  of  its  defenses. 

That  Washington  could  have  been  cap- 
tured on  the  night  of  tlie  lOth  and  at  any 
time  before  the  evening  of  the  11th  has 
been  claimed  by  rebel  authorities  and  gen- 
erally conceded  by  the  best  informed  of  the 
Union  army.  Wliy  was  it  not  taken? 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned,  but 
the  true  one  must  be  found  in  the  subse- 
quent admissions  of  Early  hunself .  They 
clearly  indicate  that  at  the  critical  moment 
when  ordei*s  had  been  given  for  an  advance 
both  Early  and  Rhodes  were  deceived  into 
the  belief  that  the  re-enforcements  sent  by 
Grant  had  reached  the  city  and  were  in 
strong  position  in  their  front. 

As  tliis  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
rebel  movement  upon  Washington  is  but 
little  known,  we  deem  it  proper  to  bring 
the  rebel  commander  on  the  stand  as  a  wit- 
ness against  liimself .  He  had  been  severely 
blamed  for  his  failure  to  grasp  the  prize 
wliich,  for  a  whole  day,  lay  witiiin  reach  of 
his  grasp,  and  to  defend  himself  he  was 
forced  to  explain  why  it  was  that  he  held 
his  army  in  check  at  the  very  moment  when 
its  advance  must  have  secured  the  Federal 
capital.    In  his  report  Early  says : 

"  A  short  time  after  noon  (July  11th,) 
riding  some  distance  ahead  of  my  infantry 
I  got  in  sight  of  the  f  oi-tifications  of  Wash- 
ington, into  which  a  force  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  retired  before  mine.  The  works 
were  apparently  feebly  manned,  though 
they  appeared  to  be  strong  in  themselves. 
My  whole  column  was  moving  by  the  flank 
along  the  road  from  a  necessity  of  the  case, 
as  the  character  of  the  country  would  not 
permit  a  movement  in  any  other  way,  and 
the  ti-ains  were  interspersed  in  the  coliman 
for  protection .  I  sent  word  for  the  leading 
division  (Rhodes')  to  be  brought  up  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  for  the  other  divisions 
except  one  to  he  left  as  a  guard  to  the 
trains,  to  move  out  of  the  column  to  the 
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fiOQC  Ttdswasthe  work  of  time.  General 
Bbodes  wms  ordered  to  have  hU  dlvi»ion 
liroa^t  into  line  as  it  came  up  and  to  move 
at  ouoe  against  the  worlu.  whUe  bis  bri- 
aade  was  coming  up  he  and  I  were  in 
sroot  examining  the  works,  and  before  his 
lint  brigade  could  be  formed  into  line  we 
saw  a  cload  of  dust  from  the  direction  of 
Washington  and  a  column  of  infantry  had 
iOed  into  the  trenches  on  the  right  and  left 
and  a  regiment  was  sent  to  the  front  m^ 
skhmishers.  We  saw  the  men  deploy  with 
precision,  and  Rhodes  remarked,  Miiey  are 
not  hundred  days'  men ;  they  are  old  sol- 
diers!'" 

This  was  the  movement  that  deceived 
£ariy  into  the  belief  that  a  portion  of 
Grant's  army  had  arrived  and  that  caused 
liim  to  hesitate  about  throwing  himself 
upon  an  unknown  force.  His  hesitation 
was  the  salvation  of  the  city,  for  not  imtil 
after  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  did  a  sol- 
dier from  either  the  sixth  or  nineteenth 
corps  disembark  at  the  wharf  at  Washing- 
ton— nearly  five  miles  from  the  scene  of 
action. 

The  regiment — or  rather  the  skeleton 
regiment,  for  it  numbered  less  than  four 
himdred  men — that  had  advanced  as  skirm- 
ishers, and  deployed  with  such  precision  as 
to  deceive  both  Early  and  Rhodes,  was  the 
twenty-fifth  New  York,  dismounted  cav- 
alry, under  the  command  of  Captain  8.  £. 
Chamberlain.  It  had  been  ordered  to 
Camp  Stoneman  to  be  remoiuited,  for  it 
had  seen  active  service,  and  by  the  casual- 
ties of  battle  had  lost,  not  only  in  nmnbers, 
but  in  everything  save  courage  and  en- 
durance. It  left  City  Point  on  the  7th  of 
July,  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  the  8th,  and 
Camp  Stoneman  on  the  9th.  It  was  des- 
tined to  have  no  rest,  for  at  midnight  of 
the  lOth  it  was  ordered  to  move  as  quickly 
as  possible  into  the  defenses  of  Washington. 
At  daybreak  It  had  reached  Fort  Stevens, 
and  during  the  morning  it  kept  up  an 
active  exchange  of  shots  with  the  advance 
posts  of  the  rebel  army.  Early's  sharp- 
shooters had  taken  possession  of  the  houses 
within  rifle  range  of  Fort  Stevens,  and  to 
dislodge  them  and  destroy  the  houses  be- 
came a  necessity.  The  work  might  well 
test  the  coiurage  (^  the  oldest  veterans,  but 
Captain  (afterward  Colonel)  Chamberlain 
and  his  gallant  men  were  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion.   At  two  o'clock  he  received  the  order 


to  advance  as  skirmishers.  Xhemensprkng 
into  line  as  if  about  to  go  on  parade  in- 
stead of  into  the  face  of  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  strong.  To  make  the  attempt 
with  an  army  at  their  back  to  support  them 
woiUd  have  been  gallant  work,  but  to 
charge  upon  the  rebel  outposts  with  only  a 
defenseless  city  to  fall  back  upon,  was  an 
act  of  valor  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of 
the  war.  Its  very  boldness  deceived  the 
enemy.  The  sixUi  corps  was  deemed  in- 
vincible. Its  presence  on  the  field  was 
equal  to  an  additional  corps.  Early  had 
heard  of  its  detachment  from  Grant's 
forces'^  he  had  been  advised  of  its  approach, 
an  J  when  he  saw  this  skeleton  r^^ent 
deploying  with  precision  under  a  severe 
i^ce^  and  sweeping  his  sharp-shooters  from 
their  hiding  places,  no  wonder  he  was  de- 
ceived into  the  belief  that  this  was  the  van 
of  an  army  that  had  come  to  the  relief  of 
Washington. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  examine  the 
diary  of  Captain  Chamberlain,  and  the 
entries  made  at  the  time  teU  the  whole 
story.    We  append  the  record  of  four  days. 

Julv  10th,  1864.  Received  orders  to  move 
into  the  defenses  of  Washington.  Marched 
from  camp  at  midnight.  Arrived  at  Fort 
Stevens  on  the  morning  of  the  11th. 

July  11th.  Ordered  out  as  skirmishers  at 
2  P.  M.  Rebs  within  rifle  shot  of  Fort 
Stevens.  Advanced  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  houses.  Sharp  fighting.  Burned 
several  houses  by  order.  Was  relieved  by 
the  sixth  corps.  Loss,  five  killed  and  thir- 
teen wounded.  Maloney  of  my  company 
kUled. 

July  12th.  Went  out  on  a  skirmish  line 
and  relieved  regiment  of  invalids.  Ex- 
changed shots  with  enemy  untU  evening, 
when  enemy  advanced  strong  line  of 
skirmishers.  Sharp  fighting  by  the  sixth 
corps ;  enemy  driven  back. 

July  13th.  Rebs  all  left.  Sixth  and 
nineteenth  corps  in  pursuit. 

How  well  the  statement  of  General 
Early  confirms  the  belief  that  to  the  provi- 
dential movement  of  the  twenty-fifth  New 
York  cavalry,  dismounted,  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  nation's  capital  on  the 
11th  day  of  July.  Early  says  he  came  hi 
sight  of  the  defenses  ^^a  short  time  after 
noon. ' '  He  ordered  the  attacking  columns 
to  be  brought  up.  He  says :  "  This  was  the 
work  of  time."    The  work  of  preparation 
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muBt  have  taken  at  least  an  hour  and  a 

half,  which  would  have  made  it  near  two 

o^dock  when  he  and  Bhodes  saw  a  re^- 

ment  advance  on  skirmish  line,  and  with 

such  precision  as  to  force  the  latter  to  say : 

"  They  are  not  hundred  days'  me^ ;  they 

are  old  soldiers.'* 
The  diary  of  tlie  gallant  Chamberlain 

tays,  '^ordered  out  as  sldrmishers  at  2  P. 
M."  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  that  un- 
accountable delay  which  gave  us  the  few 
hours  that  were  needed  to  bring  to  the 
front  the  sixth  and  nineteeth  corps.  The 
statement  of  Early  and  the  diary  of  Cham- 
berlain show  conclusively  that  to  the  brave 
men  who  advanced  in  the  face  of  the  rebel 
army  at  two  o'clock  on  the  11th  day  of 
July,  belong  the  credit  of  saving  the  capi- 
tal from  rebel  invasion.  Without  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  weakness,  they  stood  in 
the  breach  at  the  very  moment  of  supreme 
danger,  and  under  Providence  became  the 
humble  instruments  of  diverting  a  national 
calamity,  the  result  of  which  might  have 
changed  the  whole  subsequent  history  of 
our  struggle  for  national  existence. 

If  the  prompt  obedience  of  a  soldier  at 
the  critical  moment  ever  saved  an  army  or 
wrested  victory  from  defeat,  the  prompt 
execution  of  tlie  order  to  advance  by  Cap- 
tain Chamberlain  saved  the  capital,  for  if 
Early  had  known  that  this  bandlul  of  men 
had  notliing  but  empty  or  poorly-manned 
trenches  beliind  them,  he  could  have  en- 
tered the  city  without  filing  a  shot.  Before 
he  knew  the  truth  the  golden  opportunity 
had  been  lost  forever,  for  at  sun-down  the 
tramp  of  the  old  sixth  corps  resounded 
through  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  the 
morning  of  the  12th  found  the  defenses  of 
Washington  once  more  impregnable. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Early, 
chagrined  at  his  failure,  determined  to 
mAlce  an  attempt  to  force  a  passage  into 
the  city.  He  advanced  in  force,  but  was 
met  by  veterans  who  had  faced  him  before 
on  many  a  liard-fought  field.  The  struggle 
was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive,  and  under 
cover  of  the  night  he  withdrew  his  forces 
bafiQed  and  defeated.  Greneral  Wright  was 
placed  in  command  of  our  forces  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  began  a  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  rebel  army.    He  struck  the 


rear  guard  of  Early  at  Snicker's  Ferry,  on 
the  Shenandoah.  A  sharp  battle  was 
fought  and  the  enemy  was  again  worsted. 
Our  cavalry,  under  Averill,  caught  a  por- 
tion of  the  rebel  army  at  Winchester  and 
captured  four  guns  and  five  hundred  pris- 
oners ;  but  our  forces  were  too  weak  to 
follow  Early  down  the  ^/alley,  and  not  un- 
til Sheridan  was  placed  in  command  and 
our  army  re-enforced,  did  we  succeed  in 
driving  Early  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
Shenandoah.  From  its  rich  grain  fields 
he  had  been  drawing  supplies  for  Lee's 
anny,  and  he  was  loth  to  leave.  He  con- 
tested the  ground  with  desperate  energy 
and  consummate  skill,  and  not  until  Sheri- 
dan's brilliant  victory  at  Cedar  Creek  had 
taught  him  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  mas- 
ter hand,  did  he  relinquish  his  idea  of. 
another  and  more  successful  move  upon  the 
nation's  capital.  How  far  the  galling  rec- 
ollection of  his  lost  opportunity  went  to 
spur  him  on  to  another  effort  will  never  bo 
known.  That  it  must  have  remained  a 
thorn  in  his  memory  is  shown  by  his  sub- 
sequent statements  Justifying  liis  action 
by  claiming  tbiat  he  was  governed  by  those 
prudential  motives  which  should  actuate 
a  commander  when  far  removed  from  his 
base  of  operations. 

On  the  old  battle-field  in  front  of  Fort 
Stevens  is  a  national  cemetery  in  which 
lie  buried  the  brave  men  who  fell  in  de- 
fense of  the  capital*.  The  few  head-boards 
bearing  the  inscription  *'  killed  July  11th  " 
mark  the  graves  of  the  gallant  fellows  who 
stood  in  the  track  of  a .  victorious  army, 
and,  by  the^  valor,  held  it  in  check  until 
the  long  expected  relief  arrived.  They 
died  without  a  knowledge  of  the  priceless 
value  of  the  services  rendered,  and  although 
their  sacrifices  were  no  greater  than  those 
who  fell  on  the  12th,  a  grateful  nation 
should  inscribe  their  names  upon  granite 
that  posterity  might  know  the  men  who 
plucked  the  precious  hours  from  the  grasp 
of  time  and  held  them  until  the  moment 
of  supreme  danger  was  passed. 

The  gallant  officer  who  led  this  forlorn 
hope  stUl  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  liis 
heroic  service.  For  bravery  In  the  field  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  until  the 
close  of  the  war  rounded  out  on  other 
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fields  the  fame  he  earned  in  the  defense  of 
Washington.  Harrying  into  a  Quaker  fam- 
ily, well-known  throughout  Loudon  county 
for  their  loyalty  during  the  war,  the  Col- 
onel resigned  from  the  regular  army,  into 
which  he  had  heen  commissioned,  and  de- 
Toted  his  time  and  eneigies  to  the  more 
peaceful  and  congenial  pursuits  of  civil  life. 
Though  a  Vermonter  by  birth  he  has  made 
Virginia  his  home,  and  If  the  better  quali- 


ties of  manhood  combined  i^ith  a  chivalrio 
love  for  the  Bepublican  party  can  find  their 
proper  appreciation  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, he  is  6ure  to  take  rank  among  her 
most  honored  citizens.  Modest,  brave,  up- 
right, he  is  a  good  t3rpe  of  the  Ameri- 
can gentleman  —  distinguished  alike  in 
peace  or  war  for  his  high  sense  of  honor 
and  his  ready  response  to  the  call  of 
duty. 


EDUCATION  IN  VIRGINIA. 


If  it  were  possible  to  photograph  the 
minds  of  Southern  Democrats  as  Shak- 
speare  caught  folly  in  his  time,  and  drew 
it  at  full  length  for  the  world's  instruction, 
the  blindest  and  most  chaotic  confusion 
-would  be  the  subject  of  representation. 
Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion,  the  Mother  of 
Presidents,  the  slave-breeding  State,  which, 
-when  undcfr  Republican  rule,  had  a  school 
fund,  but  of  which  the  Democracy  robbed 
it  when  it  passed  under  Democratic  con- 
trol— the  State  which  feels  disposed  to  re- 
pudiate its  public  debt  and  has  already  de- 
faulted in  its  payment  of  the  interest— Vir- 
ginia,   Democratic  and  disloyal,  synony- 
mous words  everywhere  in  the  South,  is 
in  the  throes  of  something  concerning  the 
education  .of  its  youth.    Slavery,  ^vith  the 
rebellion  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
old  slave  States,  has  managed  to  exhibit 
human  nature  in  the  worst  phase  of  its 
depravity.    And,  indeed,  the  influence  and 
operation  of  those  two  crimes  upon  the  hu- 
man mind  seem  to  obliterate  every  sense 
of  manhood  in  the  parties  interested,  who 
evidently  take   delight  in   kicking  away 
every  instrumentality  that  might  improve 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  revel  unre- 
strained in  ignorance  and*  pronounce  aloud 
their  refusal  to  be  better  informed. 

Education  in  the  South  has  never  reached 
a  very  high  standard.  On  the  one  side, 
the  owner  of  slaves  did  not  wish  to  take 
more  trouble  than  he  could  help  to  become 
scholarly,  so  he  stopped  short  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  temple  of  knowl- 
edge. On  the  other,  the  densest  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  slave  was  the  favored 
condition  selected  for  him  by  his  master, 


who,  when  he  could  sell  him  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  could  not  read  and  could 
guarantee  that  he  had  not  an  idea  in  his 
head,  took  his  money  with  ecstasy,  and 
thanked  God  that  the  soul  of  that  black 
man  ought  to  have  burst  with  gratitude 
for  the  training  it  had  received  in  South- 
ern Christianity.    No  slaves  are  alleged  to 
be  in  Virginia  now,  as  the  freedmen  Are 
citizens,  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of 
Democrats.     But  there  are  colored  and 
white  children  growing  up  into  man  and 
womanhood  who  must  be  educated,  and 
the  trouble  is,  what  books  shall  be  used? 
Alas,  the  old  leaven  has  crept  in.  Surviving 
rebel  Democrats  want  the  rebellion  spoken 
well  of  in  tlie  lessons  of  children  in  such 
schools  as  are  not  shut.    They  want  the 
young  mind  taught  that  the  rebellion  was 
not  wrong ;  that  the  attempted  destruction 
of  the  Union  was  no  crime ;  that  hatred  of 
the  Old  Flag  and  contempt  of  the  National 
Government  should  be  cherished  as  a  duty, 
and  that  a  high-spirited  Southern  citizen 
should   always  call   the  citizens  of    the 
North,  East  and  West,  Yankees,  because 
they  love  work  and  are  industrious,  and  be- 
cause they  know  the  epithet  is  oflfensive; 
Southern  books  of  history  only  are  suitable 
for  Southern  schools,  never  mind  the  truth 
or  the  facts,  which  are  sometimes  incon- 
venient, and  when  so,  should  always  be 
concealed.      Such    military  chieftains  as 
Hobt.  E.  Lee  and  Mosby,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son and  Major  General  I^shop  Polk  were 
Southern  Napoleons,  who  never  lost  a  bat- 
tle, if  they  did  not  always  win,  because 
they  cut  up  the  Yankees,  hip  and  thigh ; 
while  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman  and 
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the  Union  military  commanders  would 
stand  looking*  at  the  retreating  forms  of 
the  warm-hearted  chivalry  as  they  hastily 
left  the  battle-fields  and  did  not  know  how 
much  they  were  despised,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done.  The  impudence  of  the  Yankee 
soldiers  was  intolerable.  They  belonged 
to  every  class  and  trade  under  the  sim,  and 
left  their  respective  vocations  to  save  the 
country.  They  would  have  been  slaves 
in  the  South,  for  they  actually  loved 
labor,  and  said  they  kept  their  fami- 
lies in  comfort  and  respectability  by  it, 
which  showed  at  once  the  evils  of  free- 
dom and  the  superior  civilization  of  the 
South.  And  then  the  horrid  and  blas- 
phemous blunders  of  the  Yankees  must 
be  proved  in  the  books  used  in  schools. 
The  South  was  not  beaten ;  oh,  no  I  The 
rebellion  was  not  put  down ;  the  South 
wouldn't  have  slaves  if  it  could,  although 
the  ^^  nigger  "  was  once  a  slave  and  has  no 
right  to  wages  when  he  worlds  for  white 
men,  who  would  be  degraded  by  labor, 
and  slavery  is  the  rightful  position  of  the 
inferior  race.  A  convulsion  must  have  oc- 
curred in  April,  1865,  on  Southern  soil, 
which  made  it  more  sacred  and  more  en- 
deared to  us.  The  South,  which  had  not 
been  used  to  industry,  grew  tired  of  the 
war,  stacked  arms  and  went  home  to  live 
in  doubt  of  wliat  would  come  next.  But 
when  it  learned  that  the  Republican  party 
passed  amnesty  laws,  of  which  the  most 
chivalrous  Southerner  took  advantage, 
every  rebel  Democrat  could  afford  to  laugh 
at  the  Yankee  North  when  it  talked  of 
putting  down  the  rebellion  and  resolve  to 
carry  it  on  at  their  leisiure.  The  rebellion 
triumphed.  The  South  beat  the  Yankee 
North  at  their  own  game.  The  weakness 
of  the  Republican  party  was  appalling, 
and  the  war  was  a  failure. 

Away  with  the  Yankee  trash  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  from  Virginia 
schools!  Away  ^vith  all  the  false  histories 
that  say  the  Union  and  its  cause  succeeded. 
The  South  has  its  own  views  of  the  Union 
And  its  value,  and  will  please  itself  iil  spite 
of  the  North,  and  the  vast  public  debt  the 
rebellion  cost,  and  the  enormous  bloodshed 
of  the  struggle.  ''Goodrich's  Pictorial 
History  of  th«   United   States "  may  do 


very  well  in  Yankee  schools;  but  for 
the  youth  of  Virginia,  never !  So,  at  least, 
says  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  letter : 

Richmond,  Tuesday  Nioht, 

January  16, 1877. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  State: 

Deab  Sib  :  I  am  acquahited  with  the 
school  history  you  object  to  in  your  paper 
of  this  afternoon,  and  with  you  consider 
it,  as  well  as  Northern  histories  of  the 
United  States  generally,  as  unfit  for  use  in 
Virginia  public  schools.  Only  Virginia- 
written  histories  are  allowed  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Education.  Un- 
fortunately this  board,  although  required 
by  law  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  text- 
books, does  not  possess  power  siimcient  to 
enforce  its  regulations  in  the  face  of  reso- 
lute opposition  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities.  But  as  respects  this  ^^  Good- 
rich's History,"  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
its  being  used  in  even  one  single  public 
school  in  the  State,  although  I  do  not  af- 
firm that  it  is  not.  It  was  used  in  some  of 
the  Richmond  public  schools  when  the  city 
system  came  under  State  control,  in  1871, 
but  I  strenuously  objected  to  it  at  that 
time  and  thought  tiiat  its  use  was  entirely 
discontinued.  The  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  tells  me  now  that  lie  does  not 
know  of  any  case  in  which  it  is  used  in 
the  city  schools. 

It  has  been  objected  also  that  "  S win- 
ton's  Histoiy  of  tlie  United  States"  is  used 
in  some  of  our  public  scliools.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  done  contrary  to  the  regular 
tions  of  the  State  Board. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Ruffner, 
Superintettdent  Public  Schools. 

Mark ! — Only  Virginia-written  histories 
are  allowed  in  Virginia  by  the  regulation 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Only  his- 
tories which  represent  the  cause  of  the  re- 
bellion as  holy,  and  every  battle  a  rebel 
conquest  over  freedom  and  its  cause— over 
Yankee  mudsills !  In  such  case,  the  rebel- 
lion, indeed,  has  not  en^ed.  Let  the 
country  note  the  present  titdning  of  the 
Southern  youth  now  growing  up  to  man- 
hood. The  rising  generation  are  tai^ht  to 
venerate  the  crimes  and  falsehoods  of  their 

Democratic  rebel  fathers^  pardoned  by  the 
unheard-of  weakness  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  are  trained  under  the  very  eyes 
of  that  party  to  vindicate  them  and  the 
most  Godless  and  bloodiest  rel>ellion  in 
which  the  hand  of  man  was  ever  enga|;ed. 
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Putting  aside  tlie  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  a  commission  to  decide 
whether  Mr.  Hayes  or  Mr.  Tilden  has  been 
elected    President  of   the  United   States 
lor    iour  years  from  the  4th  of  March, 
1877,  it  may  be  said  tlutt  its  action  thus 
far  (February  10th)  has  been  wisely  con- 
trolled.   But  the  action  of  the  Democratic 
ooonsel,  or  counsel  for  Mr.  Tliden,  lias 
been  Just  the   reverse.      The   awkward- 
ness of  the  position  of  Mr.  David  Dudley 
Field  has  been  felt  most  acutely  by  his 
friends.     He  was  Mr.  Tweed's  counsel, 
eminent  in  the  law;  he  was  concerned  in 
some    kind   of    international    arbitration 
scheme  which  would  transfer  the  battle-field 
to  a  court,  and  change  the  sword  for  the 
fluent  tongue  of  a  lawyer  with  all  the  liappy 
plausibility  of  a  Cliinese  gong.    Suddenly 
the  face  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Field  vanished  from 
the  courts  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
gathering  money  swiftly;  but  as  suddenly 
it  appeared  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
where  his  earnings  would  be  limited,  how- 
ever great  his  labors.    One  might  imagine 
that  an  ambitious  man  would  have  made 
I>olitical  capital  out  of  the  position.    But 
Mr.  Field  was  not  satisfied  with  politics. 
He  had  not  scope  and  verge  enough.    He 
came  with  a  "single  eye"  to  duty;  such 
an  eye  as  Fernando  Wood  claimed  to  have 
in  his  employ,  but  which  conferred  no  honor 
on  him  under  any  circumstances.     Mr. 
Field's  single  eye  soon  wandered  from  po- 
litical generalities,  though  faithful  to  Demo- 
^       cratic  doctdne  and  interests,  and  a  scat  hav- 
ing been  provided  for  its  owner  In  Proctor 
Knott's  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions, it  settled  itself  firmly  on  Mr.  Tilden's 
countenance,  from  which  it  took  its  cue. 
The  grim  visage  of  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field, 
with  liis  eye  vacant  to  all  sublunary  things, 
but  resting  in  the  direction  of  the  defeated 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
soon  extinguished  Proctor  Knott,  and  the 
disappearance  of  that  gentleman  by  reason 
of  his  extinction,  induced  the  New  York 
Times  to  remark  witli  subdued  jocularity 
that  Mr.  Field  had  become  the  committee 


itself,  and  that  his  single  eye  resting  on  a 
witness,  either  coached  a  Democrat  to  lie 
lovingly  against  Republicans,  or  caused  in- 
stant annihilation  to  a  Republican  who  was 
capable  of  testifying  ugly  facts— facts  of  foul 
assassination,  perjury,  and  fraud  against 
Democrats  who  had  sold  themselves  to  Mr. 
TUden. 

Strange  surmises  every  now  and  then 
float  In  the  air.  What  could  induce  a  law- 
yer like  Ml*.  David  Dudley  Field,  In  laige 
practice  before  the  courts,  with  a  large  In- 
come derived  therefrom,  suddenly  to  leave 
his  clients  and  sit  as  a  substitute  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
fag  end  of  the  last  session  of  an  expiring 
Congress?  Mr.  Field  could  not  have  been 
moved  by  a  love  of  fame,  for  the  fame  of 
having  been  Tweed's  clilef  counsel  will 
never  leave  him,  although  some  persons 
call  It  Infamous.  Then  again,  the  pay  of  a 
Congressman  was  infinitely  less  than  that 
he  received  as  a  lawyer.  Was  It  f  rlendshlpf 
Friendship  for  Mr.  TUden,  who  was  de- 
feated, that  he  might  help  the  Democratic 
party  to  defeat  the  people  who  elected  Mr. 
Hayes  ?  Mr.  Tilden  would  hardly  call  upon 
Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  even  for  friend- 
ship's sake,  to  help  him  in  such  a  case,  at  so 
great  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  It  is  good, 
solid  doctrine  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire.  And  if  the  mist  could  be  pene- 
trated, and  the  truth  laid  bare,  it  might  be 
seen  that  the  "single  eye  "  of  Mr.  Field  is 
fixed  distinctly  on  that  "bar'l"  of  money 
owned  by  Mr.  Tilden,  which  has  so  de- 
bauched and  bedeviled  the  Democrats, 
but  to  a  share  of  which  Mr.  Field's  extra- 
ordinary labors  may  possibly  entitle  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Field's  legal  ability  is  unques- 
tioned. But  if  his  advent  in  the  House 
threw  the  Democratic  intellect  into  a  state 
of  gi'oss  fermentation,  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  consternation  of  the  commission  as 
It  beheld  this  doughty  champion  of  Mr. 
Tilden  stalk  into  court  ?  There  he  was  with 
his  eye  pealed  and  ready  to  fix  itself,  with 
the  tenacity  of  a  leech,  on  any  political 
atrocity  that  would  remove  "defeat "  from 
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the  name  of  Mr.  Tilden,  as  the  Democratic 
friends  of  a  "  deserter  in  the  jiresence  of 
the  enemy"  labor  to  have  "deserted" 
erased  from  his  name  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Federal  army.  The  commission  was  in- 
deed moved.  Its  members  had  heard  of 
his  appeals  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tilden—grand, 
hnpulsive,  melting  I  If  he  did  not  call  Jove 
to  his  aid,  he  spolce  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Democratic  party  and  the  love  of  the  gentle 
Democratic  rebel  to  Southern  Republicans, 
who  were  only  asked  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  or  be  shot  if  they  didn't;  or  the 
sly  trick  of  the  gentle,  rebel  Democratic  bull- 
dozer, full  of  fun,  who  cast  whole  handf uls 
of  Democratic  ballots  in  the  box,  and  swore 
that  they  had  been  voted  by  Republicans, 
who  dearly  loved  Mr.  Tilden  I  He  held  up 
the  Democratic  truth  of  violence  and  mur- 
der, with  all  the  evidence  of  death  produced, 
and  asked  the  world  to  disbelieve  it,  and 
look  on  Mr.  Tilden,  whom  the  country  had 
defeated  because  the  people  did  not  want 
him— and  would  not  trust  him !  Then  with 
that  spariduig  eye  and  glib  tongue,  Mr. 
Field  appealed  to  the  national  honor  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Tilden's  cause,  but  he  did  not 
say  that  both  Mr.  Tilden  and  his  cause  have 
dishonored  the  American  name,  which  the 
people  felt,  and  felt,  too,  the  strongest  de- 
termination to  prevent  the  Democratic 
party  from  profiting  by  its  wrongs  and 
crimes! 

The  great  commission  then  was  startled 
when  Mr.  Field  appeared  with  his  eye 
"  single  "  and  fixed  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Tilden,  as  his  legal  help.  The  subject  was 
the  Democratic  rascality  in  Florida,  in  the 
perpetration  of  which  certain  Democrats 
said  they  were  Democratic  electors,  and 
cast  their  vote  for  Mr.  Tilden.  They  might 
as  well  have  said  that  they  were  Dragons  of 
Wantley,  who  had  been  engaged  to  perform 
a  farce  for  the  benefit  of  a  stufied  alligator, 
as  the  decision  of  the  commission  has  since 
shown.  But  they  were  Democrats,  and 
that  was  enough  for  Mr.  Field.  He  was 
ready  to  wrestle  against  the  I^epublicau 
case,  and  rose  to  his  feet  with  an  objection 
which  he  was  about  to  launch  at  the  com- 
mission. But  the  presiding  justice  inter- 
posed with  a  queer  inquiry,  involving 
whether  he  appeared  as  counsel  in  the 


Democratic  case  or  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress.   Mr.  Field  did  not  appear  as  couneiel , 
so  he  said.    But  that  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  define  his  position  must  have  arisen 
from  his   superserviceable   performanees, 
which  smacked  more  of  the  paid  advocate 
for  Mr.  Tilden,  with  a  single  eye  to  a  mon- 
ster fee,  rather  than  of  the  modest  labor  of 
a  member  of  Congress  serving  his  country 
for  his  country^s  good,  at  a  small  compen- 
sation.    Why,  the  compensation   would 
hardly  pay  for  the  services  of  his  head  clerk 
in  watching  the  interests  of  Mr.  Field's 
clients,  who  expected  the  work  of  the  mas- 
ter himself  to  be  ^ven  instead  of  that  of  an 
underling,  who  simply  stopped  a  gap  to  en- 
able his  master  to  lose  money  after  the 
manner  of  patriots.    There  is  a  mystery 
about  it,  however,  to  be  unraveled.    Look- 
ing straight  into  the  eye  of  Mr.  Tweed,  who 
has  not  yet  made  restitution,  and  then  at 
the  single  eye  of  Mr,  Field,  anybody  may 
say  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  lose  money 
when  money  is  to  be  made. 


Thebe  are  some  sixty-four  thousand 
book  agents  in  the  United  States,  of  whom 
nearly  one  thousand  committed  suicide 
last  year — failed  to  learn  a  trade,  and 
forced  at  a  later  period  to  labor  and  suffer 
for  a  miserable  pittance.  The  percentage 
of  mortality  among  the  traveling  insur- 
ance, sewing  machine,  and  liglitning  rod 
agents  is  even  greater.  This  is  the  result 
of  a  natural  law.  Five-sixths  of  these  men 
should  have  been  mechanics  or  cultivator! 

of  the  soil. 

■  »  ' — 

Despite  the  severity  with  which  the  de- 
pression in  trade  has  been  felt  in  Canada, 
the  finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion. This  results  from  j  udicious  economy, 
the  Government  expenses,  including  the 
debt  interest,  being  about  one-fourth  less 
than  the  annual  disbursements  of  our  civic 
Treasury.  With  this  light  taxation,  the 
Dominion  needs  only  a  wider  market  to  at- 
tain greater  prosperity. 

■  ♦  ■ 

A  Great  Fall  for  Democracy.— 
Shades  of  Webster!  To  what  base  uses 
has  Democracy  returned  when  it  falls  baclc 
upon  Fernando  Wood  as  the  great  ex^ 
pounder  of  the  Constitution  I 
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SPECIE  RESUMPTION. 


MESSAQE    OF    PRESIDENT    GRANT. 


On  qmtuiday^  February  3cl,  the  following 
from  the  President  was  received 
in  the  House  of  Representatives : 


To  th^  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

Sy  the  act  of  Conjj^ress  approved  Jan- 
uary 1.4,  1876,  "  to  provide  for  the  resump- 
tion, of  specie  payments,*'  the  Ist  of  Jau- 
uary,  1879,  is  nxed  as  the  date  when  such 
resuaaption  is  to  be^in.    It  mav  not  he  de- 
eirsLl>le  to  fix  an  earlier  date  when  it  shall 
actULsdly  become  obii£;atory  upon  the  Gk>v- 
exxknaent  to  redeem  Its  outstanding  legal- 
tender  notes  in  coin  on  presentation,  but  it 
is  c«srtainly  most  desirable  and  will  prove 
most  beneficial  to  every  pecuniary  interest 
ol  ^he  country  to  tiasten  the  day  when  the 
I>&per  circulation  of  the  country  and  the 
gold  coin  shall  have  equal  values. 

^t  a  later  day  if  curreiicv  and  coin  should 
retain  equal  values  it  mlgmr  become  advis- 
able to  authorize  or  direct  resumption.    I 
l>elieve  the  time  has  come  when  by  a  sim- 
ple act  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment this  most  desirable  result  can  be 
attained.    I  am  strengthened  in  this  view 
by  the  course  trade  has  taken  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  at  home  and  abroad. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1876, 
the  exports  of  the  United  »tate»  exceeded 
the  imports  by  $120,213,102 ;  but  our  ex- 

Sorts  include  $40,569,621  of  specie  and  bul- 
on  in  excess  of  imports  of  the  same  com- 
modities. For  the  six  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  from  July  i;  1876,  to  January 
1,  1877,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounted  to  $107,544,869,  and  the  Import 
of  specie  and  bullion  exceeded  the  export 
of  the  precious  metals  by  $6,192,147  in  the 
same  time.  The  actual  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  for  the  six  months,  exclusive 
of  specie  and  bullion,  amounted  to  $113,- 
737.040,  showing  for  the  time  being  the  ac- 
cumulation qf  specie  and.  bullion  in  the 
country  amounting  to  more  than  $6,000,000 
in  addition  to  the  national  product  of  these 
metals  for  the  same  period,  a  total  Increase 
of  gold  and  sliver  for  the  six  montlis  not 
far  short  of  $60,000,000.  It  Is  very  evident 
that  unless  this  great  Increase  of  the 
precious  metals  can  be  utilized  at  home  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  in  some  manner 
remunerative  to  the  holders,  it  must  seek 
a  foreign  market  as  surely  as  would  any 
other  product  of  the  soil  or  the  manufac- 
tory. Any  legislation  which  will  keep 
coui  and  bullion  at  home  will.  In  my  judg- 
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ment,  soon  bring  about  practical  resump- 
tion and  will  add  the  coin  of  the  country 
to  the  circulating  medium,  thus  securing  a 
healthy  ^Mnflation*'  of  a  sound  currency 
to  the  great  advantage  of  every  legitimate 
business  interest. 

The  act  to  provide  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  bonds  of  either  of 
the  descriptions  named  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  14, 1870,  entitled  ''An 
act  to  authorize  the  refunding  of  the 
national  debt,*'  for  not  less  than  par  In 
gold.  With  the  present  value  of  the  4| 
per  cent,  bonds  In  the  markets  of  the 
world,  they  could  be  exchanged  at  par  for 
gold,  thus  strengthening  the  Treasury  to 
meet  final  resumption  and  to  keep  the  ex- 
cess of  coin  over  demand,  pendino^  its  per- 
manent use  as  a  circulating  meaiuni,  at 
home.  All  that  would  be  further  required 
would  be  to  reduce  the  volume  of  legal- 
tender  notes  in  circulation.  To  accomplish 
this  I  would  suggest  an  act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  4  per 
cent,  bonds,  with  forty  years  to  run  before 
maturity,  to  be  exchanged  for  legal-tender 
notes  whenever  presented  in  sums  of  $50, 
or  any  multiple  thereof,  the  whole  amount 
of  such  bonds,  however,  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000.  To  increase  the  home  de- 
mand for  such  bonds  I  would  recommend 
that  they  be  available  for  deposit  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  banking  pur- 
poses under  the  various  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  national  banks. 

I  would  suggest  further,  that  national 
banks  be  required  to  retain  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  coin  interest  received  by 
them  from  the  bonds  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  to  secure  their  circulation. 

I  would  also  recommend  the  repeal  of 
the  third  section  of  the  joint  resolution 
"for the  Issue  of  silver  coin,"  approved 
July  22,  1876,  limiting  the  subsidiary  coin 
and  fractional  currency  to  $50,000,000, 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  Congress  will  enact 
some  such  law  as  will  accomplish  the  end 
suggested,  they  will  give  a  relief  to  the 
country  instant  in  its  eft'ects,  and  for  which 
they  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
people.  U.  S.  Grant. 

Executive  Mansion,  Feb,  3, 1877, 


Senator  Sargent  made  a  powerful 
speech  against  the  electoral  bill,  and  placed 
himself  in  tiie  ranks  of  the  defenders  of 
the  Constitution. 
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RUSSIA — CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 


RUSSIA. 


REGULATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  PAYMENT  IN  GOLD  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES, 


[Translated  from  the  "  Official  Gazette/*  Norexn- 
ber  26,  (13,)  1876.    No.  254.] 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  in  their 
oflBcial  journal,  publish  the  following  regu- 
lations, approved  by  his  Imperial  Majesty 
on  the  10th  day  of  November,  1876,  based 
on  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  : 

1.  From  and  after  January  1st,  1877, 
customs  duties  will  be  payable  in  gold 
coin. 

Note. — In  sales  of  merchandise  at  auc- 
tion by  the  customs  authorities  the  amount 
of  commission  to  be  paid  will  be  computed 
at  gold  rates. 

2.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  to  permit  such  of  the 
customs  offices  as  he  may  deem  expedient 
to  receive,  besides  the  Kussian  gold  coin, 
the  following  representatives  of  value  : 

a.  Coupons  of  the  current  and  of  the 
last  preceding  term,  pertaining  to  the  notes 
of  the  Russian  ''metallique"  State  loan; 
to  the  4  per  cent,  metal  notes  of  the  Impe- 
rial Bank;  to  the  bonds  of  the  Nicolai 
railroad,  and  to  the  consolidated  bonds  of 
Russian  railroads. 

6.  Such  notes  and  bonds  of  the  above 
description  as  have  been  drawn  for  redemp- 
tion. 

e.  Foreign  gold  coins,  and 

d.  Foreign  bank  notes  redeemable  in 
gold. 

Regulations  approved  by  the  Mnis- 
ter  of  Finance  will  be  published,  relative  to 
the  acceptance  of  such  representatives  of 
value,  with  instructions  as  to  what  foreign 
coins  and  what  foreign  bank  notes  may  be 
received,  and  at  what  rates  they  are  re- 
ceivable. 

3.  The  Imperial  Bank  will  receive  from 
the  public  all  of  the  representatives  of 
value  enumerated  in  Art.  2,  as  well  as  the 
following : 

a.  Gold  in  bars. 

b.  Gold  orders  of  the  administrators  of 
the  mines. 

c.  Gold  drafts  on  foreign  countries. 


Said  bank  will  Issue  in  place  of  such  secu- 
rities certificates  of  deposit  for  amounts 
computed  in  "  Half  Imperials." 

These  certificates  will  be  received  m  pay- 
ment at  their  nominal  value,  by  the  cus- 
toms authorities  and  by  private  parties, 
after  mutual  agreement. 

The  Imperial  Bank  will  pay  on  sight  the 
nominal  value  of  these  certificates  in  ^^Half 
Imperials." 

The  Minister  of  Finance  will  prescribe 
the  form  and  the  value  of  said  certificates, 
and  will  issue  to  the  Imperial  Bank  all  m- 
structions  required  for  carrying  these  reg- 
ulations into  operation. 

4.  Customs  duties  payable  in  metallic 
money  not  exceeding  in  amount  5  roubles 
and  15  copecks,  may  be  paid  in  silver  rou- 
bles at  their  nominal  value.  Credit-rouble 
notes,  however,  can  only  be  accepted  for 
such  payments,  if  paid  in  double  the 
amount. 

Note. — Duties  payable  in  coin  and  not 
exceeding  in  amount  100  roubles  may,  as  a 
temporary  exception  up  to  January  1, 1878, 
be  paid  in  credit  notes,  under  the  condi- 
tion, however,  that  in  such  case  payment  is 
to  be  made  in  double  the  amount. 

6.  For  the  copecks  left  over,  (up  to  a  rou- 
ble,) any  Russian  silver  coins,  subsidiary 
coins  not  excepted,  will  be  received  at  their 
nominal  value  ;  and  in  payments  less  than 
20  copecks,  Russian  copper  coins,  also  at 
their  nominal  value. 

6.  Customs  duties  which  remain  unpaid 
on  the  Ist  of  January,  1877,  will  be  paid  at 
the  gold  valuation. 

7.  Securities  deposited  at  customs  offices 
previous  to  the  publication  of  these  regula- 
tions can  be  redeemed  as  heretofore,  viz  : 
for  credit  notes.  In  all  other  cases,  such 
deposits  made  or  remaining  with  the  cus- 
toms officers  after  January  1, 1877,  can  only 
be  redeemed  for  gold. 

8.  The  acceptance  of  securities,  in  in- 
terest-bearing paper  and  bonds,  for  the 
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pa3nnent  of  customs  duties,  will  take  place 
as  heretofore,  but  at  new  rates  of  value,  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

9.  Tlie  Minister  of  Finance  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Empire  together  regu- 
late such  changes  in  the  rendering  of  the 
customs  accounts  as  the  introduction  of  the 
payment  in  gold  of  customs  duties  necessi- 
tates. 

10.  Such  doubts  as  may  arise  as  to  the 


execution  of  the  details  of  the  above  regu- 
lations will  be  decided  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance. 

Translator's  Note.— A  "Half  Impe- 
rial "  is  a  Russian  gold  coin  containing 
5.9987  grammes  of  fine  metal,  and  conse- 
quently is  of  very  nearly  the  intrinsic  value 
of  four  dollars  in  the  gold  com,  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  reckoned  at  5  roubles, 
gold ;  or  6  roubles,  15  copepks,  silver. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN  OF  CONGRESS 


FOR  THE  TEAR  1878. 


The  counting  of  the  books,  just  com- 
pleted, shows  an  aggregate  of  311,097  vol- 
umes of  bound  books,  together  with  about 
100,000  pamphlets.  The  last  enumeration, 
January  1,  1876,  showed  a  total  of  293,507 
volumes.  The  bool^  added  during  the  year 
thus  amount  to  17,590  volumes,  l)esides 
8,636  pamphlets. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  have  been — 

Books.  Pam- 
phlets. 

By  purchase fi,496        745 

Bycopyright 8,020      fi,296 

By  deposit  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution   1,417      1,878 

By  donation,  (including  State  docu- 

ments) 1,828         84fi 

By  exchanges SSO        873 

Total 17,fi90    8,636 

To  this  are  to  be  added  maps  and  charts 
acquired  during  the  year  to  the  number  of 
2,445. 

The  acquisitions  to  the  Library  by  pur- 
chase during  the  last  year,  though  not  so 
large  numerically  as  in  some  previous  ones, 
have  been  more  than  usually  important. 

The  business  of  the  copyright  depart- 
ment during  the  year  shows  a  considerable 
increase  of  entries,  notwithstanding  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  book-publishing 
trade  and  connected  interests.  The  whole 
number  of  entries  of  copyrights  for  the 
twelve  months  of  1876  was  14,882  against 
14,197  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  cash  receipts  paid  into  the  Treasury 
amounted  to  $12,500.50,  while  for  the  year 
preceding  the  aggregate  was  $11,780.50, 
showing  an  increase  in  fees  of  $720.  It 
was  anticipated,  when  the  transfer  of  aU 


prints  and  labels  used  in  connection  with 
manufactured  articles  was  made  from  the 
copyright  office  to  that  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  that  there  would  be  a  large  and 
permanent  decrease  in  the  number  of  copy- 
right entries.  But  the  result  during  the 
past  year  as  well  as  in  that  preceding  in- 
dicates that  the  general  increase  in  the 
entiy  of  articles  that  are  still  legitimate 
subjects  of  copyright  is  such  as,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  growth  of  the  country, 
will  keep  this  department  fully  up  to  its 
present  average  of  business. 

Under  the  law  which  requires  the  deposit 
in  the  Library  of  two  copies  of  each  book 
or  other  publication  protected  by  copy- 
right, the  following  articles  have  been  re- 
ceived in  1876,  under  each  designation  of 
copyright  matter : 

Books 8,021) 

Periodicals 7,027 

Musical  compositions 6,767 

Dramatic  compositions 262 

Photographs 1,347 

Engravings  and  chromos 1,483 

Maps,  charts  and  drawings 2,U70 

Prints 224 


Total 26,200 

As  two  copies  of  each  publication  are  de- 
posited, it  will  be  seen  tha6  the  net  addi- 
tions to  the  collections  have  amounted  to 
13,100  articles,  4,010  of  which  are  boolcs. 

The  materials  for  the  new  general  cata- 
logue of  the  Library,  referred  to  in  my  last 
report,  have  been  completed  during  the 
year,  and  all  the  titles,  exceeding  260,000 
in  number,  are  ready  for  the  press.  But 
no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  ex- 
pense of  printing ;   the  small  sum  devoted 
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to  the  printing  and  binding  of  the  Library 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  being  hardly 
adequate  to  the  necessities  for  the  binding 
of  books  and  the  necessary  blanks  and  rec- 
ords for  the  copyright  department.  The 
importance  of  making  early  provision  for 
publishing  this  new  general  catalogue, 
which  will  represent  the  entire  contents  of 
the  Library  up  to  date,  is  earnestly  com- 
mended to  thef  attention  of  the  committee 
and  of  Congress. 

The  preparation  of  the  complete  index 
to  the  documents,  debates,  and  laws  of 
Congress  has  very  considerably  advanced 
daring  the  past  year.  The  whole  number 
of  reference-titles  already  written  amounts 
to  an  aggregate  of  forty  thousand. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  original  historical  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  French  discoveries 
and  explorations  in  the  nortliwestern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  on  the  Missis- 
sippi has  taken  place.  The  whole  work 
will  be  embmced  in  six  octavo  volumes, 
with  an  atlas  of  maps  in  quarto,  and  will 
cover  a  vast  collection  of  letters,  official 
papers,  and  other  documents,  in  the  orig- 
inal French,  relating  to  the  discoveries  and 
settlements  under  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  and 
other  explorers  in  territory  now  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  from  A.  D.  1614  to 
1752.  The  edition  of  these  historical  vol- 
umes being  small,  (only  five  hundred 
copies,)  it  is  recommended  that,  instead  of 
a  gratuitous  distribution,  the  Librarian  be 
authorized  to  exchange  copies  of  the  work 
with  historical  societies  and  other  libraries 
for  any  books  deemed  equivalent  in  value, 
to  enrich  the  collection  of  Congress. 

The  question  of  most  pressing  impoit- 
ance  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  has  become,  by 
liberal  legislation  and  extensive  growth, 
the  library  of  the  nation,  is  the  provision  of 
a  suitable  building  to  contain  its  rapidly  ac- 
cumulatins:  stores.  In  four  previous  re- 
ports, the  undersigned  has  pressed  this  sub- 
ject upon  the  attention  of  the  committee  in 
all  its  phases,  and  no  repetition  is  here  ne- 
cessary of  the  cogent  reasons,  becoming 
continually  more  pressing,  for  prompt 
action  in  supplying  so  manifest  a  public 
necessity.    In  a  report  made  by  the  Chair- 


man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Libr»- 
ry,  June  8,  1878,  (Senate  Report  No.  3S7, 
1st  session,  44th  Congress,)  a  succinct  state- 
ment may  be  found  of  the  reasons  which 
impelled  the  committee  to  recommend  a 
bill  for  the  construction  of  a  new  fire-proof 
building  for  the  Library.  The  bill  accom- 
panying that  report  (S.  910)  proposed  to  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  $160,000  "  for  prepar- 
ing the  ground,  laying  the  foundation,  and 
commencing  the  construction  of  a  new  fire- 
proof building  for  the  use  of  the  Library  of 
the  United  States."*  The  site  proposed  in 
the  bill  was  the  public  reservation  lying  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Capitol,  now  occupied 
by  the  Botanic  Garden.  A  subsequent  ex- 
•amination  of  the  ground,  however,  devel- 
oped weighty  objections  to  the  location  pro- 
posed ;  and,  in  the  curtailment  of  all  ap- 
propriations which  governed  the  action  of 
Congress  at  the  last  session,  no  step  was 
taken  toward  providing  for  the  wants  of  its 
overcrowded  Library. 

The  whole  subject  is  again  earnestly  com- 
mended to  the  early  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  the  single  remark  that  the  in- 
jury to  the  books,  bound  newspapers,  and 
objects  of  art  which  are  piled  up  unprovided 
with  shelves  or  room,  is  constantly  increas- 
ing with  every  addition,  while  the  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  attending  the  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  Library  and  the  large 
copyright  business  of  the  country  within 
such  narrow  quarters  are  such  as  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  single  season  in  any  first- 
class  business  house  in  any  city  of  the  coun- 
try. The  undersigned  cannot  doubt  that 
the  committee  will  agree  with  him  in  the 
belief  that  the  people  of  the  country  stand 
ready  to  sanction  any  wise  expenditure 
necessary  to  protect  and  preserve  these 
great  collections  of  a  nation's  literature  and 
art,  which  are  intrusted  to  the  immediate 
care  and  responsibility  (^  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

A.  R.  Spopford, 
Librarian  of  Congress. 

*  The  fair  capacity  of  the  present  rooms  is  240,- 
000  Yolames.  Oyer  311,000  are  already  in  the  Li- 
brary. 

■  ♦  ■ 

Tbue  statesmanship  is  needed  more  to- 
day than  at  any  other  i)eiiod  during  tht 
history  of  the  Republic* 
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BONDED  SECUEITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

PREPARED  BY  E.  B.  ELLIOTT,  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


following:  is  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  several  classes  of  bonded  secnrities  of  the  United 
States,  of  their  average  values  respeitively  in  the  New  York  market,  and  also  with  the  calculated 
rates  of  interest  realized  to  investors,  for  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  1876 : 


OLAMBt  OV  SXCUBITXBl. 


Ten-forties  of  1904,  M.  &  S.,  fip.  c 

Sixes  of  1S81.  J.  &  J.,  6  p.  c 

yive-twenties  of  186.\  (old,)  M.  4  N.,  6 p.  c 

yive-lweniies  of  1865,  (new J  J.  &  J  ,6p. c 

I'ive-twenties  of  1867,  J.  &  J.,  6  p.  c 

yive-twenties  of  18t>8,  J.  4  J.,  6  p.  c 

NewFiT»*sof  1881,  F.  M.  A.  AN.,  6  p.  c 

Funded  Loan  of  1891,  M.  J.  S.  &  D.,  4>6  p.  c 

Currency  Sixes,  J.  &  J.,  6  p.  c.  (currency  prices). 


PBICS6,  EXCLUDING   ACCRUKD  INTSKS8T, 
BKOUCJBD  TO  GOLD  VAI.DB. 


Averaffe  for  month  of 


October. 


104.22 
lOd.60 
1U0.U6 
100.82 
103.48 
104.67 
103.14 


Averagre  currency  price  of  j:old. 
Averajre  pold  price  of  currency. 


OLA8SX8  or  fSCUBITIXI. 


Ten-forties  of  1904,  M.  &  S.,  6  p.  c. 

14  it  tt  '\« 


«* 

«( 


44 


•  ( 

«4 


Assumed 

Periods 

to 
Payment. 


Yean. 


Sixes  of  1881,  J.  &  J.,  6  p.  c. 


Five-twenties  of  1865,  (O.)  M.  &  N.,  6  p.  c. 

44  it  ti  44  4* 


44 

14 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 

4t 


Five-twenties  of  1865,  (N.)  J.  &  J.,  6  p.  c. 


44 
44 


44 


44 


44 
44 


44 


Five-twenties  of  1867,  J.  &  J.,  6  p.  c. 

44  ti  '44  44 

44  44  44  44 

Five-twenties  of  1868,  J.  &  J.,  6  p.  c. 


44 
44 


44 


44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


New  Fives  of  1881,  F.  M.  A.  &  N.,  6  p.  c. 

44  44  .4  44   '    '^4 


44 
44 


44 


44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


Funded  Loan  of  1891,  M.  J.  S.  ft  D.,  4H  p.  c — 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


44 
44 


Currency  Sixes,  J.  &  J.,  6  p.  c 

Assuming  non-resumption  specie  payments 
Assuming  resumption  January  1,  1879. ... , 


28 
20 
10 

6 

6 

4 

9 

3 

2 

1 

9 

3 

2 

1 
11 

6 

4 
12 

6 

6 

4 

6 
10 
20 
Perpetuity 
16 
20 
Perpetuity 

21 
21 


121.82 


109.63 
91.18 


November. 


103.68 
106.10 
100.13 
100.76 
103.46 
104.38 
102.60 


121.25 


109.69 
91.16 


December. 


103.46 
105.74 
100.66 
101.86 
104  57 
105.87 
102.78 
•100.82 
121.01 


107.77 
92.80 


A  o  fl  V 


103.78 
106.48 
100.28 
101.14 
103.83 
104.94 
102.84 

121.36 


109.06 
91.71 


CALCULATED  RATE  OF  INTEREST 
REALIZED  TO  IXVE8TOR8. 


Average  for  month  of 


October. 


Per  cent. 


4.73 
4.67 
4.47 
4.06 
4.73 
4.46 
6.99 
6.98 
6.97 
5.94 
6.88 
5.70 
6.56 
5.16 
5.57 
5.20 
6.03 
5.48 
5.11 
4.96 
4.73 
4.29 
4.60 
4.75 
4.84 


4.40 
6.08 


Novembe 


Per  cent. 


4.76 
4.71 
4.64 
4.18 
4.S4 
4.59 
6.98 
6.96 
5.93 
5.86 
5.89 
6.72 
5.59 
5.21 
5.57 
6.20 
6.04 
6.49 
5.14 
6.00 
4.79 
4.41 
4.67 
4.79 
4.87 


4.43 
5.11 


December. 


Per  cent. 


4.78 
4.73 
4.66 
4.23 
4.70 
4.42 
6.91 
6.74 
6.66 
5.32 
5.73 
5.32 
6.01 
4.09 
6.46 
4.96 
4.73 
6.33 
4.86 
4.67 
4.38 
4.37 
4.66 
4.78 
4.87 
•4.43 
*4.44 
*4.46 

4.46 
5.00 


S 


Perot 


4.76 
4.70 
4.52 
4.16 
4.76 
4.49 
6.96 
6.89 
6.86 
6.71 
5.83 
6.68 
5.38 
4.82 
6.53 
6.12 
4.93 
5.43 
5.03 
4.87 
4.63 
4.36 
4.64 
4.77 
4.86 


4.43 
6.06 


*  From  quotations  for  six  days  ended  December  30th  only. 

For  example,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  table  that  the  prices  of  the  five  per 
cent,  securities  known  as  the  ''Ten-for- 


ties,"— ^as  being  redeemable  after  ten  years 
and  payable  after  forty  years  from  the 
date  of  issue,  (1864,)— averaged  for  the  last 
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three  months  of  1876,  when  reduced  to 
a  gold  value,  and  accrued  interest  ex- 
cluded, $103.78  on  every  $100  of  face  value ; 
also,  that  the  indicated  annual  rate  of 
interest  realized  to  investors  was,  if  ten 
years  be  assumed  as  the  probable  period 
which  the  securities  will  remain  outstand- 
ing before  being  called  in  for  redemp- 
tion, 4 J  (more  exactly  4.52)  per  cent.  As- 
suming five  years,  ten  years,  and  twenty- 
eight  years  respectively  to  payment,  will 
give  as  the  annual  rates  of  interest  to  be 
realized  4.15,  4.70,  and  4.75  per  cent. 

The  realized  rate  of  interest  indicated  by 
the  prices  of  the  "Sixes  of  1881,"  known 
as  the  "long  sixes,"  (interest  payable  in 
January  and  July.)  taldng  four  years  as  the 
period  to  elapse  before  payment,  is  also  ^ 
(4.49)  per  cent. 

The  price  of  the  "New  Fives,"  those 
lately  placed  upon  the  market,  indicates 
the  realized  rate  to  be,  on  the  assumption 
of  a  probable  ten-year  period  to  payment, 
4f  (more  exactly  4.64)  per  cent. 


The  price  at  which  the  4}  per  cent,  se- 
curities which  are  now  being  placed  on  the 
market  are  quoted,  indicates  a  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  realized  of  about  4.44  per 
cent. 

The  prices  of  "Currency  Sixes,"  having 
twenty-one  years  to  payment,  indicate  a 
rate  of  interest  realized  to  investors  rang- 
ing from  4.43  to  5.06  per  cent. ;  the  former 
on  the  assumption  that  the  currency  price 
of  gold  continues  indefinitely  at  the  exist- 
ing current  rate,  and  the  latter  on  the 
assumption  that  the  prices  of  gold  and 
greenbacks  will  reach  permanent  equality 
from  and  after  January  1,  1879 — ^two  years 
from  now. 

The  4}  and  5  per  cents,  and  the  Sixes  of 
1881,  judging  from  the  computed  rates  of 
interest  realized  to  investors,  are  the  most 
popular  of  the  Government  securities. 
The  5-20's  of  1867  and  1868  come  next 
in  order;  the  Currency  Sixes  next;  and 
the  5-20's  of  1865  last  in  the  order  of  popu- 
larity. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1875  AND 

1876  COMPARED. 


The  following  corrected  statement,  showing  the  value  of  merchandise  and  of  specie  and 
bullion  imported  and  exported  the  calendar  year  1876,  compared  with  like  data  for 
the  year  1875,  is  furnished  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics : 

[all  8PBCIS  VALUSS.] 


N 

Imports. 

Domestic 
Exports. 

Foreign 
Exports. 

MERCHANDISE. 

Twelve  months  ended — 
December  31, 1876 

$426,612,706 
503,152,936 

34,479,397 
22,896,148 

461,092,103 
526,049,084 

$575,698,040 
497,263J37 

47,973,752 
70,108,852 

623,671,792 
567,372,589 

$14,923,743 
13,683,685 

8,880,713 
9,194,662 

23,304,456 
22,878,347 

December  31, 1875 

SPECIE  AND  BUTJiTON. 

Twelve  months  ended — 
December  31, 1876 

December  31, 1875 

TOTAI/— MERCHANDISE,  AND  SPECIE  AND 

BULLION. 

Twelve  months  ended — 
December  31,  1876 

December  31,  1875 

VALUES    OF  STANDARD  COINS  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES. 

BEGXJLATIONS  GOYEENINa  THEIR  BEDEMPTION. 


following  regulations  are  adopted  in 
lieu  of  all  whicli  liave  been  heretofoi*e 
iasued  governing  tiie  redemption  of  national 
banlc  notes  by  the  National  Bank  Redemp- 
tion Agency,  under  the  provisions  of  '*  An 
act  fixing  the  amount  of  United  States 
notes,  providing  for  a  redistribution  of  the 
national  bank  currency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, *' approved  June  20, 1874,(18  Stat., 
X23  0 

I.— THE  BEDEBfPTION  ACT. 

The  provisions  of  the  said  act  relating  to 
ttie  redemption  of  the  national  bank  cur- 
rency ai-e  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  section  thirty-one  of  "  The 
;^atlonal  Bank  Act,^*  be  so  amended  that 
the  several  associations  therein  provided  for 
shall  not  hereafter  be  required  to  keep  on 
Iband  any  amount  of  money  whatever  by 
reason  of  the  amount  of  their  respective 
circulations;  but  the  moneys  required  by 
said  section  to  be  kept  at  all  times  on  hand 
shall  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  de- 
posits In  all  respects,  as  provided  for  in  the 
said  sectiop. 

Sec.  3.  That  every  association  organized, 
or  to  be  organized,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act,  and  of  the  several  acts  amend- 
atory thereof,  shall  at  all  times  keep  and 
have  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  In  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  a  sum  equal  to  five  per 
centum  of  its  circulation,  to  be  held  and 
used  for  the  redemption  of  such  circulation ; 
which  sura  shall  be  counted  as  a  part  of  its 
lawful  reserve,  as  provided  In  section  two 
of  this  act ;  and  when  the  circulating  notes 
of  any  such  associations,  assorted  or  un- 
assorted, shall  be  presented  for  redemption, 
in  sums 'of  one  thousand  dollars  or  any 
multiple  thereof,  to  the  Treasm*er  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  shall  be  redeemed 
in  United  States  notes.  All  notes  so  re- 
deemed shall  be  charged  by  the  Treasurer 
of  tlie  United  States  to  the  respective  asso- 
ciations issuing  the  same,  and  he  shall  no- 
tify them  severally,  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  or  of  tener,  at  his  discretion,  of  the 
amount  of  such  redemptions ;  and  when- 
ever such  redemptions  for  any  association 
shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  such  association  so  notified  shall 
forthwith  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  a  sum  in  United  States  notes 
equal  to  the  amount  of  its  circulating  notes 
80  redeemed.    Ajid  all  notes  of  national 
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banks,  worn,  defaced,  mutilated,  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  circulatiou,  shall,  when  re- 
ceived by  any  Assistant  Treasurer  or  at 
any  designated  depository  of  the  United 
States,  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasiu-er  of 
the  United  States  for  redemption,  as  pro- 
vided herein.  And  when  sucli  redemptions 
have  been  so  reimbui-sed,  the  circulating 
notes  so  redeemed  shall  be  forwarded  to 
the  respective  associations  by  which  they 
were  Issued ;  but  If  any  of  such  notes  are 
worn,  mutilated,  defaced  or  rendered  other- 
wise unfit  for  use,  they  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
destroyed,  and  replaced  as  now  provided 
by  law :  Provided^  That  each  of  said  asso- 
ciations shall  reimbui*se  to  the  Treasury  the 
charges  for  transportation,  and  the  costs 
for  assortinc;  such  notes ;  and  the  associa- 
tions hereafter  organized  shall  also  sever- 
ally reimburse  to  the  Treasuiy  the  cost  of 
engraving  such  plates  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  each  association  respectively ;  and  the 
amount  assessed  upon  each  association  shall 
be  in  proportion  to  the  circulation  re- 
deemed, and  be  charged  to  the  fund  on 
deposit  with  the  Treasurer :  And  provided 
further^  That  so  much  of  section  thirty-two 
of  said  national  bank  act  requiring  or  per- 
mitting the  redemption  of  Its  circulating 
notes  elsewhere  than  at  its  own  counter, 
except  as  provided  for  in  this  section,  is 
hereby  repealed. 

II.— ORIGINAL  FIVE  PER  CEIfT.  DEPOSIT. 

1.  Every  newly  oi'^nized  national  bank, 
with  the  exception  <9  national  gold  banks, 
is  required,  un mediately  on  the  receipt  of 
its  circulation  from  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  to  deposit  in  the  Ti-easury  of  the 
United  States  a  sum  equal  to  five  per 
centum  thereof  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  in  one  of  the  following  w^ays : 

I.  By  a  deposit  of  United  States  notes 
with  the  Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  New  Or- 
leans, to  the  credit  of  the  Currency  Trans- 
fer Account  of  the  Treasurer  U.  S., 
or  with  the  Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.  in 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St. 
Louis,  to  the  credit  of  the  General  Account 
of  the  Treasurer  U.  jI.  Banks  not  situated 
in  one  of  the  above-named  cities  should 
make  the  deposit  through  their  coitcs- 
pondents.  Tlie  original  certificate  of  de- 
posit must  be  fonvarded  to  the  Treasurer 
U.  S.  and  Redemption  Agent. 

II.  By  a  remittance  of  United  States 
notes,  addi'esscd  to  the  Treasiu-er  U.  S., 
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marked  "United  States  notes  for  credit  of 
five  per  cent,  fund,"  with  the  express 
charges  thereon  prepaid. 

2.  In  estimating  the  circulation  upon 
which  the  (Jeposit  is  required,  the  bank 
must  include  all  notes  of  its  issue  in  its  own 
possession  as  well  as  those  in  actual  circu- 
lation. 

3.  A  similar  deposit,  made  in  the  same 
manner,  is  required  on  all  additional  circu- 
lation issued  to  national  banks. 

III.— REDEMPTION   OP    NATIONAL   BANK 

NOTES. 

1.  The  notes  of  national  banks,  oth^r 
than  gold  banks,  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
Treasurer  U.  S.  and  Redemption  Agent  for 
redemption,  under  the  contract  with  Adams 
Express  Company,  in  simis  of  $1,000  or 
any  Multiple  thereof,  by  any  person,  com- 
pany, firm,  bank,  or  corporation  situated 
within  the  territory  covered  by  the  con- 
tract. 

Remittances  from  banks  and  other  par- 
ties situated  without  the  territory  covered 
by  the  contract  should  be  marked  "  under 
contract  with  Adams  Express  Company, 

from  ,"  [ ^the  point  of  connection  with 

that  company,]  the  charges  should  be  pre- 
paid to  that  point,  and  the  bills  therefor 
should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  U.  S.  and 
.  Redemption  Agent,  for  approval  and  re- 
imbursement to  the  consignors  by  Treasury 
drafts. 

Remittances  of  any  other  amounts  than 
$1,000,  or  a  multiple  thereof,  are  not  re- 
ceived for  redemption  under  contract,  but 
the  charges  thereon  must  be  prepaid  by  the 
consignors. 

2.  Assistant  Treasurers  and  designated 
depositaries  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
quired to  select  from  the  funds  received  by 
them  all  notes  of  national  banks  which  are 
worn,  defaced,  mutilated,  or  otherwise  un- 
fit for  circulation,  and  to  forward  them  to 
the  Treasurer  U.  S.  and  Redemption 
Agent,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  con- 
tract with  Adams  Express  Company,  in 
smns  of  $1,000,  or  a  multiple  thereof,  for 
their  credit  in  general  account. 

3.  Notes  equaling  or  exceeding  three- 
fifths  of  their  original  proportions,  if  in  such 
condition  that  their  genuineness  can  be 
clearly  ascertained,  and  if  the  name  of  the 
bank  and  the  signature  of  one  of  its  officers 
are  distinguishable,  are  redeemed  for  their 
full  face  value.  Notes,  the  signatures  of 
which  have  evidently  become  iUegible  from 
wear,  are  not  rejected  on  that  account. 

4.  Fragments  less  than  three-fifths  are 
not  redeemed  by  the  Redemption  Agency, 
but  should  be  presented  for  redemption  to 
the  banks  by  which  the  notes  were  issued. 
If  redeemed  by  the  banks  of  issue,  they  are 


accepted  by  the  agency  at  the  valuation 
placed  on  them  by  the  banks.  This  rule 
applies  to  fragments,  which  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  has  certified  that  he  wlQ 
accept  for  an  amount  less  than  their  face 
value,  if  redeemed  by  the  bank  of  issue. 
The  regulations  subjecting  United  States 
currency  to  discount  do  not  apply  to  national 
bank  notes. 

5.  The  notes  must  be  inclosed  in  strong^ 
straps,  of  sufficient  vddth,  and  securely- 
fastened.  On  each  strap  must  be  printed 
or  written  with  ink  the  amount  inclosed, 
and  the  name  of  the  owner.  Not  less  than 
100  nor  more  than  200  notes  should  be 
placed  in  a  strap. 

6.  An  inventory,  describing  the  contents 
by  parcels  and  amounts,  must  be  inclosed 
with  every  remittance. 

7.  AH  remittances  of  national  bank  notes 
must  be  addressed  to  the  "Treasurer of  the 
United  States  and  Redemption  Agent, 
Washington,  D.  C." 

8.  The  packages  must  be  put  up  in  boxes 
or  in  wrappers  of  stout  paper,  tied  with 
strong  twine,  secured  by  careful  sealing, 
and  plainly  marked  on  the  face  of  the  outer 
wrapper  with  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  contents,  the  full  name  and  address  of 
the  consignor,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
forwarded  under  the  contract  with  Adams 
Express  Company,  thus : 

$  National  Bank  Notes  for  redemption,  [or 

for  credit  of  five  per  cent,  fond,]  nnder 
contract  with  Adams  Express  Ck>in- 
pany. 
Trsasubkr  of  thb  Unitkd  States 
▲in>  Bkdbmption  Aobnt, 
From  Wathington,  D.  C. 

FiBST  Natiowal  Bank, 

SmUhvilUt  Ohio, 

9.  A  letter  of  advice,  written  on  not  less 
than  half  a  sheet  of  commercial-note  paper, 
fully  describing  the  remittance  and  stating 
the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  proceeds, 
must  be  put  inside  of  the  package,  and  a 
duplicate  letter  be  sent  by  mail  to  the  Treas- 
lu-er  U.  S.  and  Redemption  Agent  on  the 
day  that  the  remittance  is  forwarded. 

10.  The  packages,  when  received  at  the 
agency,  are  charged  to  and  receipted  for 
by  the  counters,  with  the  seals  unbroken, 
and  each  counter  is  required  to  count,  re- 
turn, and  obtain  a  receipt  for  the  contents 
of  each  package  before  receiving  another. 
An  inventory  or  schedule  of  the  contents, 
according  to  the  amounts  marked  on  the 
straps,  is  made  immediately  on  opening  the 
package,  and  the  contents  of  each  strap  are 
proved  separately  and  put  aside,  if  found 
to  be  correct.  If  discrepancies  are  found 
they  are  noted  on  the  proper  strap,  which 
is  returned  to  the  owner.  "Shorts"  are 
at  once  reported  and  verified  by  the  teller 
in  charge.    The  packages  are  chaiged  to 
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Qie  oovinters  by  the  amounts  on  the  wrap- 
pers, and  any  discrepancy  between  this 
amoiint  and  the  contents  is  reported  as  an 
**  over"  or  a  '* short "  by  inventory. 

11.    Returns  for  remittances  of  national 

bank  notes  from  Boston,  New  Tor)^  and 

Pliil&delphia,  are  made  by  transfer  checlis 

on  t^l^e  Assistant  Treasurers  in  the  cities 

frotn  which  the  remittances  are  received. 

X2.    Returns   for  remittances  from  all 

ottier  places  are  made  by  express,  in  new 

leg^atl-tender  notes  of  such  denominations 

as  may  be  asked  for,  to  the  parties  by 

iw^bom  the  remittances  are  made,  with  the 

escpress  ctiarges  thereon  prepaid  to  their 

destination.    The  arranfi;ements  with  the 

esrpress  companies  forbid  the  furnishing  of 

e:aLchange  for  banlc  notes  redeemed  or  the 

remittance  of  the  proceeds  to  any  other 

p&rties  than  the  considers. 

13.  Notes  of  a  banlrs  own  issue  redeem- 
ecl  by  it  should  be  forwarded  directly  to 
ttie  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  with  the 
e3;press  charges  thereon  prepaid.  This 
rule  does  not  apply  to  notes  of  a  bank's 
own  issue,  received  by  it  in  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  business,  mixed  with  other  bank 
notes. 

14.  The  law  officers  of  the  department 
having  decided  that  national  bank  notes, 
stolen  when  unsigned,  and  put  in  circula- 
tion with  forged  signatures,  are  not  oblig- 
atory promissory  notes  of  the  bank  under 
Section  5182  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  such 
notes  are  not  redeemed  by  the  agency. 

16.  United  States  currency  and  national 
bank  notes,  whether  for  redemption  or  cred- 
it, must  be  forwarded  in  separate  packages, 
addressed,  respectively,  to  the  Treasurer 
U.  S.  and  to  the  Treasurer  U.  S.  and  Re- 
demption Agent,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  separate  Tetters  of  advice. 

16.  Assistant  Treasurers  and  deposita- 
ries of  the  United  States,  and  national 
bank  depositaries,  are  not  required  to  re- 
deem national  bank  notes,  but  they  should 
receive,  in  payment  of  public  dues,  and  on 
account  of  transfers  of  funds,  all  national 
bank  notes  redeemable  at  their  full  face 
value  by  the  agency  under  the  foregoing 
regulations. 

17.  National  bank  depositaries  may  for- 
ward national  bank  notes  to  the  agency  for 
their  credit  in  general  account  as  transfers 
of  funds. 

IV. — ^REIMBURSEMENT     FOR-  NOTES    RE- 
DEEMED. 

1.  Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  Treas- 
urer's notifications,  advising  them  of  the 
redemption  of  their  notes,  national  banks 
are  required  to  remit  the  whole  amount 
due  in  one  of  the  following  ways : 


1.  By  a  deposit  of  United  States  notes 
with  the  Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  New  Or- 
leans, to  the  credit  of  the  Currency  Trans- 
fer Account  of  the  Treasurer  U.  S.,  or  with 
the  Assistant  Treasurer  U.  S.  in  Baltimore, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis,  to  the 
credit  of  the  general  account  of  the  Treas- 
urer U.  S.  Banks  not  situated  In  one  of 
the  above-named  cities  should  make  the 
deposit  through  their  correspondents.  The 
original  certincate  of  deposit  must  be  for- 
warded directly  to  the  Treasurer  U.  S.  and 
Redemption  Agent  by  the  bank .  making 
the  deposit,  as  credit  cannot  be  given  on 
the  books  of  the  agency  until  it  is  received. 

n.  By  a  remittance  of  national  bank 
notes,  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  U.  S. 
and  Redemption  Agent,  under  the  con- 
tract with  Adams  Express  Company, 
marked  ^^  National  bank  notes  for  credit 
of  five  per  cent,  fimd." 

2.  Reimbursement  may  also  be  made 
by  a  remittance  of  legal  tender  notes  or 
fractional  currency,  addressed  to  the  Treas- 
urer U.  S.  and  marked  "  U.  S.  currency 
for  credit  for  five  per  cent,  fund,"  but 
the  express  charges,  if  not  prepaid,  are 
deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  remit- 
tance. 

3.  Tiie  law  requires  national  banks  to 
remit  for  the  full  amount  of  theh*  notes 
redeemed  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
the  caUs,  and  does  not  permit  them  to  await 
the  receipt  of  the  notes  fit  for  circulation  or 
of  the  certificate  of  the  destruction  of  the 
notes  unfit  for  circulation. 

4.  Assistant  Treasurers  are  not  author- 
ized to  receive  either  remittances  of  money 
by  express  or  drafts,  for  credit  of  the  five 
per  cent.  fund. 

6.  Drafts  are  not  accepted  by  the  agency 
for  credit  of  the  five  per  cent.  fund.  If 
received,  they  are  returned  to  the  sender. 

6.  National  bank  depositaries  are  not 
authorized  to  receive  deposits  for  credit  of 
the  five  per  cent.  fund. 

7.  In  case  the  amount  due  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  five  per  cent,  deposit  of  the  bank, 
the  notes  fit  for  circulation  are  forwarded 
to  it  by  express,  and  the  notes  unfit  for  cir- 
culation are  delivered  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  for  destruction  and  re- 
placement with  new  notes,  on  the  same 
day  that  the  call  is  made.  In  cases  of  over- 
draft of  the  bank's  five  per  cent,  account, 
either  the  fit  or  the  unfit  notes,  or  both,  as 
the  case  may  require,  are  held  until  the  over- 
draft is  made  good. 

8.  The  law  requires  the  agency  to  return 
all  notes  fit  for  circulation  redeemed  by  it 
to  the  respective  associations  by  which  they 
were  Issued,  and  to  deliver  those  unfit  for 
circulation  to  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Cur- 
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rency  for  destruction,  and  no  other  dispo-  I 
Bition  can  be  of  them. 

9i  When  a  national  bank  has  made  a 
deposit  of  legal-tender  notes  for  the  piu'- 
pose  of  retiring  a  portion  of  its  circulation, 
all  of  its  notes  redeemed,  whether  tit  or  unfit 
for  circulation,  are  charged  to  that  deposit 
until  it  &  exhausted. 

v.— *FIVE  PER  CENT.  REDEMPTION  FUND. 

1.  Banks  should  charge  all  remittances 
for  credit  of  their  five  per  cent,  account, 
including  the  original  five  per  cent,  deposit, 
to  an  account  designated  as  the  '*Flve  per 
cent.  Redemption  Fund." 

2.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  call 
or  advice  of  redemption,  **  circulation  out- 
standing" should  be  charged  with  the 
amount  of  both  fit  and  unfit  notes  reported 
as  redeemed,  and  the  redemption  fund 
credited.  When  the  redemption  is  reim- 
bursed, the  redemption  fund  shoidd  be 
charged ;  when  the  notes  fit  for  circulation 
are  received  by  the  bank,  the  circulation 
account  should  be  credited,  and  the  same 
course  shoidd  be  pursued  when  the  Incom- 
plete currency,  received  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  In  place  of  the  unfit 
notes,  Is  made  ready  for  issue.  By  tliis 
method  the  five  per  cent,  and  clrcidatlon  ac- 
counts of  the  bank  may  be  made  to  agree 
at  all  times  with  those  of  the  agency  and  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  except 
as  regiirds  remittances  In  transit. 

3.  liemlttances  for  which  returns  are  to 
be  made  in  transfer  checks  or  new  United 
States  currenc}'^  should  not  be  charged  to 
the  redemption  fund. 

4.  National  banks  which  have  made  de- 
posits of  legal-tender  notes  for  the  purpose 
of  retiring  a  portion  of  their  circulation 
under  section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  20, 1874, 
are  required  to  maintain  the  Rve  per  cent, 
deposit  only  on  the  remainder  of  their  cir- 
culation. The  excess  over  the  requb*ed 
amount  Is  surrendered  by  the  agency  im- 
mediately on  receipt  of  advice  from  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  amount 
retired. 

6.  Banks  may  keep  with  the  Treasurer 
any  amomit  they  choose  In  excess  of  the 
required  five  per  cent,  of  their  circulation, 
butthey  are  not  permitted  to  count  such 
excess  as  a  part  of  their  lawful  money  re- 
serve. It  should  be  entered  on  their  re- 
ports of  their  condition,  under  Item  23 — 
*'  due  from  U.  S.  Treasurer,  (other  than 
five  per  cent,  redemption  fund.") 

6.  Remittances  to  reimburse  for  notes 
redeemed  are  credited  "to  make  good  •'  the 
five  per  cent,  deposit ;  remittances  which 
increase  the  deposit  above  the  required 
amount  are  credited  "  in  excess "  of  the 
five  per  cent,  deposit;  and  remittances  in 


payment  of  the  required  deposit  on  the 
original  circulation  of  a  bank,  or  on  addi- 
tional circulation  Issued  to  It,  are  credited 
*•  on  account "  of  the  five  per  cent,  deposit. 

YI.— EXPRESS  CHARGES. 

1.  The  express  charges  on  national  bank 
notes  received  for  redemption  or  credit,  on 
United  States  currency*  returned  for 
national  bank  notes  redeemed,  and  on  as- 
sorted national  bank  notes,  fit  for  circula- 
tion, forwarded  to  the  banks  of  Issue,  are 
advanced  by  the  agency  and  afterward  as- 
sessed upon  the  several  national  banks  ia 
proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  their  circula- 
tion redeemed. 

2.  The  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
Incompl^e  currency  forwarded  to  the  banks 
by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  are 
not  defmyed  by  the  agency.  It  is  fox*- 
warded  under  a  contract  between  the  Comp- 
troller and  the  express  company,  and  the 
charges,  at  contmct  rates,  are  required 
to  be  paid  by  the  banks  to  which  it  is 
sent.  The  rates  are  twenty-five  cents 
for  each  thounand  dollars  to  each  express 
company  over  whose  lines  the  remittances 
pass. 

3.  The  entire  express  charges  on  remit- 
tances of  bank  notes  for  redemption  and 
returus,  made  In  any  other  amounts  than 
$1,000  or  a  multiple  thereof,  whether  less 
or  more  than  ^1,000,  must  be  prepaid; 
otherwise  they  are  deducted  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  remittances.  Bank  notes  may, 
however,  be  sent  to  make  good  the  five  per 
cent,  deposit  of  a  bank  at  the  expense  of 
the  agency.  In  any  amounts  for  which  the 
calls  are  made.  Remittances  for  credit  in 
anticipation  of  calls  n\pst  be  sent  in  even 
thousands  of  dollars. 

4.  The  full  express  charges  to  their  des- 
tination on  fit  notes  returned  to  the  banks 
of  issue  are  prepaid  by  the  agency,  whether 
the  banks  are  situated  wltUn  or  without 
the  territory  covered  by  the  contract. 

5.  The  conti'act  vnth  Adams  Express 
Company  extends  to  and  includes  all 
points  within  the  United  States  "  accessible 
through  established  express  lines,  reached 
by  continuous  railway  connection,"  but 
does  not  extend  westward  beyond  Omaha 
and  Nebraska  city.  In  Nebraska,  and  At- 
chison and  Leavenworth,  In  Kansas,  nor 
Include  the  lines  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  In 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  The  contract  covers 
the  lines  of  the  following  express  compa- 
nies :  Adams,  American  Merchants'  Union, 
Central,  Earl,  Eastern,  Hamden,  Hope, 
Howard,  National,  New  Jersey,  Southern, 
Union,  United  States,  and  United  States 
and  Canada. 

6.  The  express  companies  are  liable  for 
the  loss  or  destruction  of  national  bank 
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notes  lon/varded  to  the  agency  under  the 
contract,  except  when  the  loss  arises 
through  the  act  of  God  or  of  the  public 
enem^,  and  receipts  of  the  express  compa- 
nies limiting  their  liability  further  tlian  this 
need  not  be  accepted  by  consignors. 

VII.— INCOMPLETE  CURRENCY. 

1.  The  issue  of  new  circulating  notes  to 
national  banks  is  under  the  exchisive  con- 
trol of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  any  inquiry  in  regard  thereto  should 
be  addressed  to  him. 

2.  Ko  new  currency  is  ordered  to  be 
printed  except  on  requisitions  from  the 
banks,  specifying  the  amounts  and  denomi- 
nations desired.  Banks  usually  order  sup- 
plies in  advance,  from  which  tiie  Comp- 
troller remits,  from  time  to  time,  new  notes 
of  their  issue  in  return  for  their  notes  un- 
fit lor  circulation  destroyed. 

3.  Banks  sliould  advise  the  Comptroller 
of  tlie  denominations  of  their  notes  desired 
in  return  for  their  notes  destroyed. 

4.  Banks  sliould  keep  an  account  of  the 
amount  of  theh*  incomplete  currency  in 
the  hands  of  the  Comptroller,  and  sliould 
make  requisitions  for  additional  supplies  a 
sufficient  time  in  advance  of  tiie  exhaustion 
of  the  currency  previously  ordered  to  cover 
the  time  necessiuy  to  have  the  new  notes 
prepared  by  the  engravers. 

5.  Banks  are  charged  by  the  agency  with 
the  full  amount  of  tlieir  notes  unfit  for  cir- 
culation delivered  to  the  Comptroller, 
whether  the  exact  amount  is  reissued  by 
him  or  not.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  exact  amount  is  not  sent  by  iiiui  because 
it  cannot  be  made  up  of  full  sheets  of  notes. 
In  such  case  the  amount  due  should  appear 
on  the  bank^s  books  as  a  deticit  in  its  circu- 
lation account,  not  as  an  excess  in  its  iive 
per  cent,  account. 

VIII.— ASSESSMENT   FOR   EXPENSES. 

1.  Under  section  3  of  the  redemption 
act,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  agency 
for  ''the  charges  for  transportation  and 
the  costs  for  assorting  "  the  redeemed  notes 
of  national  banks  are  assessed  upon  the 
several  banks  in  proportion  to  their  circu- 
lation redeemed,  and  are  charged  to  them 
in  their  five  per  cent,  accounts. 

2.  All  of  the  express  charges  incurred 
are  consolidated  and  assessed  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  notes  redeemed  for 

*  each  bank,  and  all  of  the  other  charges  are 
assessed  in  proportion  to  the  numl>er  of 
notes  redeemed  for  each  bank. 

3.  Denominational  registers  are  kept  of 
the  notes  redeemed  for  each  bank,  from 
which  the  amount  and  number  of  its  notes 
redeemed  are  exactly  computed. 

4.  The  assessment  is  made  by  fiscal  years, 


and  is  levied  as  soon  after  the  end  of  each 
3'ear  (June  30)  as  the  accounts  can  be  set- 
tled and  the  computations  made. 

5.  Remittance  should  be  made  for. the 
amount  of  the  assessment  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  the  notice  thereof,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  notes  redeemed.  It  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  bank  to  credit  the 
amount  to  the  five  per  cent,  redemption 
fund  on  its  books. 

6.  Banks  which  have  made  a  deposit  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  the  retirement  of  all 
or  a  portion  of  their  circulation  are  assessed 
only  for  the  proportionate  share  of  the  ex- 
penses incurreti  in  redeeming  their  notes 
prior  to  the  making,  or  after  the  exhaus- 
tion, of  the  deposit.  A.  U.  Wyman, 
Treasurer  U,  S,  and  Redemption  Agent. 

Washington,  February  1, 1877. 


"Return  Grain  Movement"  Ru- 
mors.— ^Foreign  grain  markets  have  been 
tame  and  spiiTtless  for  a  long  time  past, 
especially  for  wheat,  and  our  own  markets 
have  been,  in  the  wheat  connection,  kept 
relatively  higher  as  to  prices,  partly  by 
speculative  manipulation,  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  short  supplies  in  the  interior, 
thus  seriously  checking  business.  Export 
dealings  in  wheat  at  ]New  York  have  been 
recently  unimportant,  shippers  complain- 
ing of  their  inability  to  pay  asking  rates. 
Millers  here  and  throughout  the  interior 
have  been  also  very  reserved  in  their  opera- 
tions, yet  values  have  been  maintained  by 
holders  with  remarkable  firmness.  Through 
the  past  few  weeks  various  rumors  have 
been  in  circulation  of  return  shipments  of 
American  wheat  from  Europe  of  more  or 
less  magnitude,  these  rumors,  for  the  most 
part,  being  credited  to  '*  well-infoi*med 
parties  at  Chicap^o,"  where,  by  the  way, 
the  speculative  interest  is  represented  as 
being  in  substantial  control  of  the  market. 
The  rumors  have  had  reference  mostly  to 
returning  cargoes  of  California  wlieat,  but 
at  the  close  of  the  past  week  became  more 
comprehensive,  and  hinted  at  **  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  arriving  at  the  port  of  New 
York  from  England,  Germany,  and  Cali- 
fornia, with  further  important  amounts  on 
the  way."  The  rumors  are  spoken  of  as 
having  the  foundation  of  a  return  shipment 
of  very  inferior  Spring  wheat  from  Glas- 
gow, which  inferior  wneat  is  said  to  be  in 
liberal  supply  and  unmarketable  there,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  lots  of  California 
wheat,  which  have  been  involved  in  the  re- 
turn movement  by  the  rumors  which  are 
so  freely  supplied  from  certain  points  at 
the  West  to  the  markets  of  the  seaboard 
with  the  sufficiently  obvious  purpose  of  in- 
fiuencing  values. 
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TEEASON  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERS. 


The  attention  of  the  country  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  are  upon  their  trial  and  will  have  to 
answer  for  their  misdeeds.  The  extent  of 
Democratic  frauds  in  the  recent  election 
for  President,  on  behalf  of  Tilden,  is  really 
appalling.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the 
character  and  disloyal  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  was 
permitted  by  Providence  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  people  that  the  Democracy  were 
no  longer  a  political  parfy,  but  political 
banditti — ^recldess,  fraudulent,  and  mur- 
derous, and  held  together  by  the  hope  of 
plunder  on  obtaining  office  by  violence, 
perjury,  and  defiance.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  horde  of  pardoned  rebel  Dem- 
ocrats swore  that  they  were  members  of 
the  House,  and  had  been  elected  from  the 
South.  So  unused  were  the  bulk  of  them 
to  the  duty  of  legislators,  that  having  cre- 
ated a  Democratic  majority,  the  work  of 
the  first  session  of  the  worst  and  most  des- 
picable House  of  Representatives  the  coun- 
try ever  had,  was  parceled  out  into  two 
heads,  viz :  First,  to  cripple  the  public 
service  by  inadequate  appropriations ;  and, 
second,  to  secure  the  appointment  of  some- 
thing, like  fifty  investigating  committees, 
which  occupied  the  time  of  the  session  in 
the  preparation  of  false  and  partisan  re- 
ports, and  in  spending  the  public  money 
for  witnesses  and  printing  to  an  amount 
heyond  that  of  any  Congress  known.  Ap- 
propriations were  exhausted  and  renewed, 
and  deficiency  bills  were  necessary  to  re- 
new appropriations  still  exhausted.  The 
present  Democratic  party  arraigned  the 
!Nation,  not  the  Republican  party  alone, 
for  fighting  to  save  the  Union  and  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  incurred  to  suppress 
the  Democratic  rebellion — a  rebellion  in 
which  these  pardoned  rebel  Democratic 
members  themselves  participated ;  and  as 
the  election  for  the  Presidency  would  take 
place  before  the  present  session,  the  Con- 
gressional reports  of  Democratic  commit- 
tees were  used  as  alleged  public  docu- 
ments, f m*nishing  evidence  of  Republican 
extravagance,  &c.,  thus  flooding  the  coun- 


try with  Democratic  falsehood,  so  unblush- 
ing and  nefarious,  that  it  has  at  last  come 
home  to  the  perpetrators,  who  cut  a  very- 
sorry  figure. 

It  would  seem  that  the  unusual  spectacle 
of  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House, 
made  up  by  the  aid  of  a  multitude  of  par- 
doned Democratic  Rebels,  who  had  fought 
against  the  Union,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  Republican  party  was  in  a  majority  in 
the  country,  had  furnished  the  unusual  op- 
portunity of  wasting  a  session  in  manufac- 
turing lying  Democratic  reports ;  and  that 
the  Democratic  leaders,  flushed  vdth  pride  at 
their  own  infamy,  had  formed  the  unusual 
resolution  of  forcing  Mr.  Tilden,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party,  upon  the 
people  at  any  hazard,  for  they  could  never 
have  expected  his  election  if  the  public 
choice  was  permitted  to  be  made.    Wliat 
are  the  vnshes  of  the  people  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ?    That  party  in  American  pol- 
itics died  with  the  defeat  of  the  rebellion. 
Such  of  its  members  as  survived  the  scat- 
4;ering  retained  the  name,  but  were  largely 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  slave-owners 
and  slave-whippers,  whose  occupation  was 
gone  with  emancipation.    These  worthies 
knew  nothing  of  public  choice  or  public 
opinion  for  anybody  but  themselves  and 
their  friends.   So  the  Northern  Democratic 
leaders  conflded  to  Southern  rebel  Demo- 
crats the  delicate  duty  of  assisting  Mr.  Til- 
den to  the  Presidency.    Mr.  Tilden,  in  re- 
tiffn,  furnished  them  with  the  fraudulent 
election  devices  of  Mr.  Tweed,  whicli  had 
debauched  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
by  subjecting  it  to  the  fictitious  Democratic 
majority  of  the  Irish  Catholic  colony  of 
New  York  city,  whose  dangerous  classes 
are  intensely  Democratic,  led  by  Romish 
priests,  who  will  not  educate  their  flocks, 
lest  they  should  become  honest  men  and 
escape  fi'om  their  control .    The  Republican 
majority  in  the  Northern  States  showed 
that  few  would  favor  Mr.  TMlden.     The 
South,  which  was  Republican,  was  there- 
fore relied  upon  as  the  great  hotbed  of 
Democratic  villainy. 

Democratic  calculation  was  right.  South- 
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States,  with  overwhelming  Republican 
majorities,  were  claimed  as  Democratic  by 
tbe  laae  of  the  rifle,  the  revolver,  and  the 
irbip,    stimulated,    perchance,    with    the 
»1"  of  Mr.  TUden^s  money  which  was 
early  on  its  travels,  and  the  result  was 
One   prolonged   Democratic    howl 
up  simultaneously  throughout  the 
oo^untry,  claiming  Mr.  Tilden^s  election,  in 
tA^e  face  of  the  bloodiest  Democratic  evi- 
<]i^iice  of  his  utter  and  ignominious  defeat. 
V^illainy  of  any  kind,  when  pitted  against 
t^xnth  and  justice,  must  aliiv-ays  succumb — 
X>einocratic  villainy  especially,  as  South- 
ern Democrats  have  added  the  crime  of 
murder  to  their  usual  Democratic  practice 
of  packing  off  some  fellow  to  Congress  they 
said  was  elected,  while  they  saved   the 
voters  the  trouble  of  voting  at  the  polls. 
Tbis  Democratic  vociferation  and  unanim- 
ity was  all  preconcerted — a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  the  leaders  of  the  De- 
mocracy.   And  when  Congress  assembled 
in  December  last,  the  fraudulent  claim  was 
so  insolently  and  threateningly  asserted  as 
to  induce  a  Bepublican  Senate  to  pass  the 
compromise  bill,  to  bring  the  Democratic 
party  to  a  realizing  sense  that  it  is  defunct 
after  all ;  that  the  people  defeated  Mr.  Til- 
den,  and  won't  have  him  anyhow ;  and  that 
common  decency  demanded  a  more  sober 
demeanor,  mixed  with  a  shade  of  shame  at 
the  detection  of  their  hollow  and  blatant 
cheat.    But  Democratic  shame  is  an  un- 
heard-of quality,  and  may  be  unexiatent ; 
for  the  same  Democratic  Congress  rebels — 
for  they  cannot  be  called  *'  Congressmen," 
as  many  of  them  were  not  elected,  having 
merely  bull-dozed  themselves  on   to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  as  their  friends  bull- 
dozed for  Mr.  Tilden,  who  ought  truly  to 
have  paid  them  handsomely — set  to  work 
to  buU-doze  the  people  by  investigating  the 
election,  but  always  with  a  view  to  inflict 
Mr.  Tilden  on  the  country.  The  Democrats 
on  the  House  committees  on  Louisiana,  Flor- 
ida, and  South  Carolina,  and  on  Privileges 
and   Elections  have  out-Heroded  Herod. 
They  have  broken  down  the  sanctity  of 
every  private  right,  and  unintentionally 
led  into  public  gaze  a  set  of  Democratic 
scoundrels  who  would  not  be  believed  if 
they  were  to  swear  till  they  were  black  in 


the  face.  These  Democratic  witnesses  took 
the  oath  to  tell  the  truth,  and  swore  to  the 
most  outrageous  falsehoods,  with  all  the 
grace  and  ease  of  Democratic  Beau  Brum- 
mells,  to  whom  lying  was  natural;  and 
when  the  telegraph  flashed  their  perJiuT" 
to  their  homes,  men  who  knew  them  made 
affidavit  that  they  were  the  veriest  Demo- 
cratic rascals  unhanged.  Littlefield,  one 
of  these  most  delicate  peijurers,  had  ped- 
dled in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans  forged 
naturalization  papers,  which  he  offered  to 
sell,  and  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  almost 
embraced  him  for  his  perjured  testimony. 

But  truth  must  triumph ;  and  as  the  Be- 
publican party  has  nothing  but  the  truth 
to  rely  upon,  the  triumph  of  the  party  wiU 
be  complete.  The  Democrats  overdid  the 
thing.  The  perjury  was  too  stupendous, 
while  the  treason  of  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers was  unearthed  through  their  own  in- 
strumentality. They  are,  indeed,  hoist  by 
their  own  petard,  and  will  be  pitchforked 
into  that  dark,  cavernous  abyss,  the  proper 
limbo  for  the  aggregation  of  Democratic 
lies  and  frauds,  while  Mr.  Tilden  may  walk 
the  streets  of  J^ew  York,  a  wiser  and  a 
poorer  man;  but  he  wiU  not  come  to 
Washington  to  be  made  President. 

Look  at  the  following  Democratic  tele- 
grams concerning  the  Oregon  vote. 
Knavery  and  treason  are  manifest.  Th« 
threats  indicate  the  deep  and  damning 
corruption  of  the  Democracy,  and  justify 
the  charge  that  the  rebellion  of  the  South 
was  the  rebellion  of  the  Democratic  party. 

General  John  G.  Corse,  of  Chicago,  HI., 
was  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections.  In  reply  to  Senator 
Mitchell,  he  testified  that  Colonel  W.  T. 
Pelton,  of  New  York,  telegraphed  him 
about  the  18th  of  November  last,  asking 
him  to  go  to  Oregon  and  look  after  an  in- 
eligible elector.  Witness  replied  to  Pelton, 
saying  that  he  would  go,  but  that  it  would 
take  ten  days  for  him  to  get  to  Oregon, 
and  witness  thought  it  better  that  some 
one  should  go  from  San  Francisco.  The 
witness  admitted  sending  the  following 
dispatches : 

Chicago,  Nov.  13, 1876. 
To  W,  T.  Pelton,  Everett  House,  N,  Y.: 
The  general  impression  is  that  Demo- 
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crats  will  not  allow  TUden  to  be  counted 
out.    We  are  prepared  to  resist  any  fraud. 

J.  G.  COKSE. 

Chicago,  Kov.  15, 1876. 

To  Perry  H.  Smithy  St  Charles  Hotely  New 
Orleans^  La. : 

If  Louisiana  electoral  vote  is  stolen  from 
us  we  will  get  California  and  Oregon.  We 
have  160,000  ex-soldiers  now  enrolled. 
Vast  numbers  of  Republicans  with  us. 
Stand  firm.  Corse. 

Chicagk),  iLIi.  . 
To  Hon.  J.  M.  Palmer^  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Two  hundred  thousand  ex-Union  sol- 
diers,' embracing  thousands  who  voted  for 
Hayes,  sustain  you.  If  Tilden  is  fraudu- 
lently counted  out  in  Louisiana  the  end  is 
not  yet.    You  have  Illinois  behind  you. 

Corse-Cameron. 

Witness  received  the  following : 

New  York,  Nov.  21, 1876. 
To  Gen.  J.  G.  Corse,  Chicago,  III.  : 

If  you  think  it  necessary  you  can  pay 
National  Democrat  two  hundred  and  di*aw 
on  me  at  sight,  and  thus  close. 

W.  T.  Pelton. 

The  above  referred  to  the  paying  of  a 
bill  for  printing,  The  National  Democrat 
is  a  Grerman  newspaper,  published  at  Clii- 
cago. 

The  following  dispatch  was  also  oflfered 
in  evidence  by  Senator  Mitchell : 

November  8, 1876. 

To   W.   T.  Pelton,  EoereU   House,  New 
York : 

.  Gen.  Corse  left  for  Wisconsin,  as  you  re- 
quested. Desired  me  to  say  that  we  en- 
tertained an  apprehension  tiiat  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  defeat  Governor  Tilden 
in  case  of  a  close  election,  and  that  we  are 
fully  prepared  for  such  an  emergency. 
Over  100,000  ex-soldiers  are  enrolled  in 
the  North  in  his  belialf,  and  from  pres- 
ent indications  with  that  number  we  can 
call  to  our  aid  a  lialf  million  North  and 
South,  provided  tlie  opposition  luidertake 
to  deprive  him  of  his  seat  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate. *  Daniel  Cameron. 

Cameron  is  the  private  secretary  of  Mc- 
Cormick,  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

Surely  the  President  was  justified  in 
preparing  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  confessed  treason  of  the  Democratic 
leaders,  whose  threats  were  openly  made 


that  they  would  use  force  to  make  Tilden 
President  when  the  people  knew  they  bad 
defeated  him. 


Who  Will  Recognize  Mr.  Hayes. — 
In  the  midst  of  a  great  deal  of  talk  about ' 
Mr.  Tildeit  being  the  choice  of  tlie  people, 
and  predictions  that  the  country  will  not 
recognize  Mr.  Hayes,  tlie  N'ew  York  Herald 
takes  tlie  trouble  to  calmly  analyze  the  sit- 
uation. The  conclusions  deduced  are  well 
worth  reading.  A  careful  perusal  of  them 
M'ill  tend  to  allay  excitement  and  show 
that  after  all  the  country  will  not  be  so 
badly  disappointed  in  its  hopes  : 

**  Most  of  the  great  sections  of  the  coun- 
try wil}  be  qidte  satisfied  ^nth  this  result 
of  the  Presidential  election.  In  the  New 
England  States  the  electoral  vote,  whose 
honesty  is  not  questioned,  stands  as  fol- 
lows :  Hayes — Maine  7,  Massachusetts  13, 
New  Hampshire  6,  Rhode  Island  4,  Ver- 
mont 5  ;  total,  34.    Tilden — Connecticut  6. 

'*  Hayes  being  the  overwhelming  choice 
of  the  New  England  States  they  will  give 
his  administration  a  warni  support.  Going 
from  the  extreme  East  to  the  extreme 
West  the  electoral  vote  in  the  Pacific  States 
stands  thus  :  Hayes — California  6,  Colo- 
rado 2,  Nevada  3,  Oregon  3 ;  total,  15.  Til- 
den— none. 

"  Mr.  Hayes  will  accordingly  begin  his 
term  as  President' with  the  confidence  and 
favoring  good  wishes  of  the  Pacific  States, 
which  gave  him  all  their  electoral  votes. 
Coming  back  to  the  great  commonwealths 
which  are  classed  as  the  Western  States, 
we  find  this  to  be  the  state  of  their  electo- 
ral vote  :  Hayes — ^Illinois  21,  Iowa  11,  Kan- 
sas 5,  Michigan  -11,  Minnesota  5,  Nebraska 
3.  Ohio  23,  Wisconsin  10 ;  total,  88.  Til- 
den— Indiana  15. 

''It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hayes 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  West,  and  that  an 
attempt  to  weaken  his  influence  would 
not  be  supported  by  that  great  section. 
The  Soutli  sets  its  face  against  filibustering 
or  factious  opposition,  and  counsels  its 
Democratic  brethren  to  give  President 
Hayes  a  fair  trial.  That  he  will  be  pretty 
generally  accepted  in  the  North  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  of  the  231  electoral  votes 
of  all  tlie  Northern  States  Mr.  Hayes  re- 
ceived 166  and  Mr.  Tilden  only  65.  Mr. 
Hayes  is  the  choice  of  eighteen  Northern 
States  and  Mr.  Tilden  of  only  four.  If  the 
Democrats  will  cast  their  eyes  abroad  over 
the  whole  country  they  will  look  in  vain 
for  any  section  of  our  great  country  tliat 
will  refuse  to  recognize  Mr.  Hayes  as  the 
lawful  President  of  the  United  States.'^ 
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A  Political  Hcieace  Moothly  Magazine. 


Thb  Rkfoblic  begins  ItB  nlxtb  rolnme  with  tbe  CeDtennial  year,  January,  1876. 

It  has  grown  in  pnbUc  fsvor,  and  has  received  gnbatantial  encouragement  from  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Dnion. 

Its  early  promiaea  liave  lieeii  made  good.  Its  pages  have  been  Qtled  with  political  in- 
lonnation,  witb  tbe  suggestions  of  wisdom  growing  ont  of  experience,  with  facts  and  fig- 
nres  carefully  arranged,  making  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  valuable  text-boot  to 
all  interested  in  Governmental  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  Presidential  election,  which  takes  place  in  1876,  the  Rhfdblic  desires  to 
Increase  its  field  of  usefulness  by  adding  to  its  list  of  labscribere.  It  already  numbers  among 
Its  readers,  man;  of  the  most  thoughtfnl  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  oonntry.  The  deep 
interest  exprossed  by  them  in  the  work,  is  to  the  publiehers,  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
that  thousands  of  others  wonld  entertain  of  the  Rbppblic,  could  it  be  brought  to  their 
attention.  Will  not  onr  frieude  take  upon  themselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 
good  citizens  to  add  their  names  and  their  influence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  the 
Interest  of  public  morality  and  good  government. 

In  the  future,  sa  in  the  past,  the  Rbpcblic  will  advocate  an  lioneat  administration  of 
Government,  whether  municipal,  State  or  National. 

It  will  favor  loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  as  pre -requisites  for  office. 

It  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due ;  and  impartial  criticism  whenever  required. 

It  will  seek  to  hold  up  intelligence  an  the  safeguard  to  National  safety,  and  will  defend 
our  free-school  system  as  essential  to  its  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experieuce  ma;  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  bat  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  fnnda,  or  to  introdaue  into 
the  BohoolB  sectarian  influences. 

It  will  advocate  the  |>erpetuation  of  tbe  Kepnblican  party  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  to  secure  the  preservation  of  tbe  Union,  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  will  labor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  alt  things  seek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and. 
experience  of  a  century  have  conflrmed. 

It  will  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  Oovemment,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings. 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  which  the  Hbfdblic  is  devoted.  It 
.   , ;w  its  best  energies  to  maketheCentennial  volumes  worthy  the  Nation  it  serves, 

epublican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborers  in  the  grand  mission  of  preserving 
'nment,  the  Rbpitelic  sends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
itinuatiou  of  the  good  will  expressed,  onr  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  extend 
1  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  bring  apon  all,  in- 
ponsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Rbfdblic  will  bear  its  share  and  perform 
thont  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patrlot- 
n,  is  the  consciousness  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  oivilization  and  uontrib- 
cause  of  good  government. 

iFCBLic  is  a  magazine  of  aixtj-foni  pages,  published  monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  or 
W  910.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  will  be  paid  by  the  publishers.  A  fxw 
le  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  numbers.  Remlt- 
.Id  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  lettor. 
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CRIPFLING  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 


The  object  of  such  wholesale  reduction,  in 
but  one  of  the  appropriation  bills,  is  at  once 
apparent.  It  is  to  give  force  to  the  long- 
reiterated  accusation  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance in  the  Administration  and  bj  the  party 
sustaining  it,  and  at  the  same  time  convince 
the  unreflecting  and  penurious  classes  that 
it  is  no  longer  safe  or  wise  to  trust  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  that  have  so  long  de- 
fended its  existence  and  directed  its  affairs. 
Had  it  not  been  so  recklessly  attempted  the 
policy  might  have  succeeded.  As  it  is,  the 
Democratic  engineers  are  "  hoist  with  their 
own  petard."  They  have  succeeded  only 
in  demonstrating  that  they  stand  before  an 
awkward  dilemma.  On  one  horn  they  will 
be  impaled  to  a  demonstration,  as  it  will  not 
be  a  difficult  task  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  proposed  wholesale  reductions  are  de- 
signed only  for  possible  political  effect  on 
Northern  elections,  (Southern  ones  are  to  be 
coerced  in  the  most  approved  ex- Confederate- 
White-League  style,)  and  are  therefore  made 
to  show  a  huge  sum  less  in  the  present  bulk 
of  expenditures,  without  much  or  any  re- 
gard to  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  public  service  or  the  possible 
aggregate  of  the  deficiency  bills  which  must 
be  considered — after  the  elections.  This  horn 
of  their  dilemma  is  being  sharpened  by  Ran- 
dall, Holman  &  Co.  Already  its  pricking 
makes  some  of  their  supporters  uneasy.  In 
a  few  instances  and  items  modifications  have 
been  introduced,  to  secure  their  united  sup- 
port, otherwise  doubtful. 

DEMAOOOEBT  OB  TBBASON. 

The  other  horn  presents  an  even  more  se- 
rious and  threatening  aspect.  It  recalls 
Wendell  Phillips'  epigrammatic  warning 
with  regard  to  the  sectional  South  and  its 


The  attitud^BI  tAe  Democratic  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  question 
of  appropriations  is  one  of  an  alarming  char- 
acter. It  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  evil 
and  unpatriotic  policy  of  that  organization, 
and  must  more  than  ever  convince  thought- 
ful and  prudent  citizens  of  the  great  danger 
to  which  the  country  would  be  subjected  by 
the  transfer  of  the  General  Government  to 
its  hands.  Cries  of  ** extravagance"  and  of 
**  corruption  "  are  the  ready  slogans  of  dema- 
gogues, while  the  reckless  cutting  down  of 
expenditures  seems  an  easy  evasion  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  facile  way  of  reaping  unde- 
served credit,  and,  when  examined,  a  strikr 
ing  proof  of  an  utter  want  of  statesmanship. 
Those  who  undertake  it  exhibit  as  plentiful 
a  lack  of  sagacity  as  they  do  a  superabun- 
dance of  impudence.  The  campaign  of  slan- 
der and  libel,  which  for  the  last  five  years 
has  been  an  especial  feature  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, has,  like  other  vaulting  ambitions, 
**o'ei*leapt  itself,"  and  now  flounders  in  the 
cloaca  on  the  other  side,  from  whence  it  has 
expected  to  gain  abundant  materials  for  that 
throwing  of  filth  wherein  it  revels. 

TOTAL  BBDUCTION  PBOPOSBD. 

The  civil  service,  or  purely  administrative 
work  of  the  General.  Governi|ient,  is  that 
portion  whose  efficiency  is  now  most  seriously 
threatened.  The  Democratic  majority  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
reported  the  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial appropriation  bill,  covering  the  fiscal 
year  1876-7.  The  character  of  the  bill  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  summary  of  totals  : 

Appropriated,  1875-6 gl8, 734,422  20 

Estlimited,  1876-7 20,773,306  70 

Appropriations  recommended  for 
1876-7 , 12,799,883  61 

Difference  between  current  ap- 
propriations and  those  reported.     5.934,588  59 

Between  recommendations  and 
estimates 7,978,428  09 

18b 
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history — ^that  to  forget  is  a  brime.  In  1860- 
'63  a  long  threatened  rebellion  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery  and  the  destructive  political 
sophistries  by  which  'it  was  promoted  cul- 
minated in  the  commencement  of  a  four 
years '  civil  war.  Actual  hostilities  were  pre- 
ceded by  the  scattering  and  dismantling  of  the 
Federal  Navy;  the  disrupture  of  the  Army; 
the  seizure  of  military  posts,  forts,  arsenals, 
navy-yards,  mints,  custom-houses,  and  post 
o£ces;  the  robbery  of  public  fands;  the  co- 
ercion of  Indian  tribes,  and  a  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  disorganize  the  General  Government 
so  as  to  make  it  ineffective  for  resistance. 
The  policy  then  pursued  was  designed  to 
sunder  the  Union,  destroy  the  Nation,  and 
to  create  a  new  and  slaveholding  Confeder- 
acy. Two  things  were  aimed  at:  To  cripple 
and  destroy  in  advance  the  means  of  effective  re- 
sistance and  to  obtain  possession  of  all  Grovem- 
mental  machinery  existing  within  the  territory  de- 
signed/or separation  and  independence. 

That  purpose  was,  after  a  Titanic  struggle, 
utterly  defeated.  Fifteen  years  after  its  in- 
auguration, the  same  section,  party,  and  men 
are  back  in  Congress,  aiming  apparently  at 
a  rehabilitation  of  their  former  unsuccessful 
struggle  under  another  form  and  by  new 
direction.  Slavery  has  been  destroyed.  Se- 
cession has  apparently  been  surrendered. 
But  the  philosophy  of  disintegration  survives 
in  a  more  dangerous  shape.  The  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  is  now  advanced  as  a  just 
vindication  of  the  slaveholders*  rebellion, 
and  as  the  most  effective  method  of  winning 
(by  its  enthronement  as  a  successful  party 
dogma)  within  the  Union  what  could  not  be 
achieved  out  of  it.  To  tear  to  pieces  it  was 
necessary  to  destroy  the  means  of  coercion 
and  resistance.  To  conquer  what  could  not 
be  pulled  down  it  may  be  necessary  to  so 
cripple  the  internal  adndnistrcUion  as  to  prevent 
the  efficient  direction  of  the  public  servicej  thereby 
disgusting  the  people  and  greatly  weakening  re- 
spect/or the  Federal  Government.  The  first  aim 
was  to  destroy  its  material  resources;  the 
latter  one  seems  to  look  to  the  crippling  of  its 
moral  power,  and  thereby  bringing  it  into 
contempt. 

The  Democratic  party  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress may  take  whatever  horn  of  this  dilem- 
ma it  pleafioB.    Bither  will  impale  it  so  deeply 


that  ere  long  it  will  be  only  a  gibbering 
spectacle  of  demagogish  incompetency  and 
sectional  malignancy,  or  of  both  together. 
Perhaps  these  «harateristios  cannot  be  made 
more  plain  than  by  a  practical  application  of 
the  facts.  The  statements  embodied  herein 
may  be  relied  upon  as  exhibiting  in  moderate 
form  the  effects  of  the  reductions  proposed  in* 
the  important  departments  referred  to.  They 
are  the  result  of  careful  Inquiry,  and  the 
conclusions  reached  can  be  easily  verified. 

A  g^OiriFICANT   STATBMBNT. 

The  extent  of  the  reduotions  so  recklessly 
made  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table, 
showing  as  it  does  the  ratio  allowed  by  the 
appropriation  bill  on  the  estimates  as  pre- 
sented by  the  several  Departments  and  Bu- 
reaus thereof: 

Per  oent.  allowed 
on  estimates. 

O     Indian  Office,  (abolished.) 

l}i  Court  of  Claims ;  contingent  expenses, 

etc. 
88    Bureau  of  Education. 
40    Contingent  expenses  of  Senate. 
45    Mints  and  Assay  offices. 
50    Department  of  State. 
54    Capitol  police. 

58  Treasury  Department. 

59  Contingent  expenses  of  House  of  Repre- 

sentatives 
50    Territorial  Governments. 
68    Pension  Office  and  contingent  expenses. 
64    Secretary  Interior ;  contingent  exx>ense8 

Patent  Office  Building. 

67  War  Department    and  contingent  ex- 

penses. 

68  Clerks  and  employees  of  Senate. 
68    Executive. 

60  Library  of  Congress  and  Botanical  G^ar- 

den.  ^ 

60  Navy  Department  and  contingent  ex- 
penses. 

60    Expenses  of  collecting  internal  revenue. 

72  Department  of  Agriculture  and  contin- 
gent expenses.  • 

78  Post  Office  Department  and  contingent 
expenses. 

77  Congressional  Printing  Office. 

78  Department  of  Justice  and  contingen- 

expenses. 
81    General  Land  Office  clerks  and  contint 


gent  e^enses. 

Office  and  continue 
84    Surveyors  General  and  clerks. 


88    Patent  Office  and  contingent  expenses. 


86    Clerks  and  employees  of  Hoase  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

88    Pay  and  mileage  of  members  of  House 
of  Representatives. 

80    Pay  and  milea^^e  of  Senators. 

00    Reporters  of  T>ebates  and  Proceedings 
of  Congress. 

00   IT.  S.  courts ;  attorneys  and  marshals. 
100    Compiling  of  Congressional  Directory. 

The  result  of  this  wholesale  and  indis- 
criminate reduction  of  the  appropriationa 
may  in  part  be  estimated  by  the  following 
statement  of  its  effect  on  the  principal 
bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Department 
j  proper : 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  REDUCTION   ON  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  PROPER. 


Offices. 


First  Comptroller's 

1876 

1877 


i 


Reduction. 

Second  ComptroUer'j 

1876 

1877 


Redaction. 


First  Auditor'* 

1876 

1877 


Reduction. 


Second  AudltorV 

1876 

1877 


Reduction. 


Third  Auditor'* 

1876 

1877 


Reduction, 


i 


Fourth  Auditor'* 

1876 

1877 


Reduction. 


Fifth  Auditor'* 

1876 

1877 


Reduction. 


Sixth  Auditor'* 

1876 

1877 


Reduction. 


Commissioner  of  Cnstome'- 

1876 

1877 


Reduction. 


Register'* 
1876. 

isn. 


\ 


Reduction. 
Internal  Revenue- 
Reduction. 


Treasurer'* 


Reduction. 


Comptroller  of  Currency 's— 

1876 

1877 


47 
87 


10 


73 
46 


26 


49 
34 


15 


174 
106 


68 


171 
108 


68 


54 

40 


14 


83 
24 


9 


233 
216 


17 


80 
19 


11 


207 
143 


64 


118 


125 

86 


40 


4a 

d 

o 
u 

9 


21 


80 


80 


0 

0 
O 


40 


■  •  •  • 
)  •  •  • 

87 


•  •  •  < 

•  •  •  < 

26 


27 


7M 


87 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

81 


20 


28 


•  •  t  • 

•  •  •  • 


$75,800 
55,480 


20,820 


110,600 
65,780 


44,820 


77,880 
60,910 


26,470 


245,280 
142,500 


102,780 


287,000 
141,100 


96,900 


81,000 
56,130 


24,870 


60,680 
34,760 


15,920 


313,320 
271,060 


42,270 


49,760 
30,760 


19,000 


246,160 
157,970 


88,190 


131,000 


161,620 
102,810 


80>^       58,810 


43 

0 


27 


Remarks. 


40 


84 


42 


40 


31 


31 


1314 


40 


86 


80 


The  current  work  of  the  office  cannot  be 
kept  up  with  the  force  contemplated  by 
the  bill  now  before  Congress. 


It  will  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  current 
work  in  this  office  if  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion is  made. 


It  will  be  practically  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  work  of  this  office  with  the  force  re- 
duced as  shown  on  this  schedule,  and  three 
additional  to  the  present  force  are  deemed 
necessary. 

This  office  has  a  large  number  of  unsettled 
accounts,  bounty  cases,  Ac,  on  hand.  The 

§  resent  force  Is  inadequate  to  that  rapid 
isposal  of  them  which  shoul4  character- 
ize the  public  service.  With  the  proposed 
reduction  the  Bureau  will  practically  be 
disorganized. 

With  the  present  force  20,305  accounts  be- 
hind, involving  over  f40,000,000,  and  many 
other  accounts  of  which  the  amounts  are 
not  stated. 


Already  reduced  so  low  that  It  is  difficult 
to  perform  the  current  business  of  the  of- 
fice. A  further  reduction  will  be  positive- 
ly injuriout^to  the  public  good. 

The  reduction  of  force  proposed  will  delay 
the  adjustment  of  accounts,  or  prevent 
the  careful  consideration  of  them  which 
the  public  interests  require.  In  either 
case  the  public  business  must  suffer. 

The  reduction  proposed  will  delay  the  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  work  of  this  Bureau 
wiU  be  increased  largely  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 


Cannot  keep  up  the  work  with  less  than  the 
present  force. 


The  proposed  reduction  is  made  without 
discrimination,  and  shows  ignorance  of 
the  work  to  be  performed.  One  large  divi- 
sion will  be  bi  ought  to  a  complete  stand- 
still. All  will  be  crippled.  The  experienced 
officers  cannot  be*  retained.  The  work 
must  fall  behind  very  largely. 

Could  not  '  suffer  the  reduction  without 
great  detriment  to  the  pubic  good. 


This  Bureau  cannot  perform  its  important 
duties  with  the  proposed  force.  There  is 
barely  enough  at  present  employed. 


The  National  Banks  will  be  embarrassed  by 

the  reduction,  and  the  business  of  the 

country  must  suffer.    As  the  expenses  of 

this  Bureau  are  paid  by  the  banks,  this  is 

30^      a  double  hardship. 
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The  foregoing,  it  will  be  observed,  does 
not  include  several  important  bureaus,  as 
that  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  the  Rev- 
enue Marine,  Hospital  and  Life  Saving  Ser- 
vice, the  Bareau  of  Statistics,  and  the  Light- 
House  Board.  The  efficiency  of  thes^  are 
all  threatened,  that  of  the  Architect's  office 
being  almost  destroyed.  The  Secretary's 
office  itself  will  be,  aa  Secretary  Bristdw 
points  out,  seriously  affected. 

EFFECT  ON   THE  SERVICE. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  largest  reduc- 
tions proposed  in  the  Treasury  bureaus  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Second  Auditor's — forty 
per  cent,  in  clerical  force,  and  forty-two  per 
cent,  in  money ;  the  Third  Auditor's,  thirty- 
seven  and  forty  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Fifth 
Auditor's,  twenty-seven  and  thirty-one,   a 
reduction  that  practically  destroys  this  bu- 
reau.    The*  Register's,  also,  thirty-one  and 
thirty-six;  the  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  about  thirty  per  cent,  on  both; 
and  in  the  Second  Comptroller's,  where  it  is 
thirty-six  per  cent,  in  force   and  forty  in 
money.     These  bureaus  are   concerned    in 
the  settlement  of  accounts,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling and  issuing  of  the  public  securities  and 
currency.     The  Second  Comptroller  and  the 
Second  and  Third  Auditors  have  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vast  body  of  army  accounts, 
quartermasters,  paymasters,  claims,  etc.,  as 
well  as  of  pay  and  bounties.     The   Fifth 
Auditor  is  charged  with  the  adjustment  of 
all  internal  revenue,  diplomatic,  and  consu- 
lar accounts.     If  the  first  named   are  not 
examined  every  quarter,  so  as  to  be  adjusted 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  door  is  left  wide 
open  for  defalcation  and  dishonesty.     The 
proposed  reduction  practically  destroys  this 
bureau,  as  by  it  every  clerk  will  be  required 
to  do    six  times   as  much  work    per  day 
as  was  the  case  in  J.861.     It  would  seem 
as  if  there  was  a  special  purpose  in  crippling 
these  bureaus.     It  is  well  knOwn  that  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction   exists    because   of 
the  delays  experienced  in  the  settlement  of 
such  accounts  as  those  indicated.     This  af- 
fects a  larger  class  than  the  claimants  num- 
ber.    The  same  purpose  crops  out  in  the 
attack  on   the  Pension  Bureau,  and  in  its 
proposed  transfer  to  the  War  Department. 
It  is  harsh  but  not  unjust  to  declare  that 


the  object  would  appear  to  be  to  bring  about 
a  wide-spread  sense  of  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  among  a  numerous  body 
of  citizens,  who  rightly  deem  themselves 
entitled  to  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nation  they  so  valiantly  defended. 

The  disorganization  or  impairing  of  the 
bureaus  charged  with  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  as  well  as  those  that  are  intrusted 
with  the  handling  and  issuing  of  the  public 
moneys,  is  even  a  more  fatal  policy.  Already 
the  Customs  Bureau  finds  itself  toe  weak- 
handed  to  meet  the  increased  require- 
ments of  the  service.  The  Centennial 
Exposition  has  made  a  great  draft  on 
its  resources.  This  will  inprease,  not  di- 
minish. 

It  is  a  fruitful  opportunity  for  smuggling, 
to  which  the  Democracy  propose  to  add  a 
premium  by  decreasing  the  force  that  can 
be  employed.     The  internal  revenue    ser- 
vice is  also  to  be  impaired.     But  there  is  a 
Democratic  excuse  for  this.     By  decreasing 
the  officials,  illicit  distillers  in  the  South  will 
be  secure.     The  Democratic  vote  will  be  in- 
creased thereby.     Recently  the  French  Min- 
ister notified  our  Government  that  the  exhib- 
itors from  that  country  would  feel  compelled 
to  withdraw  their  goods   unless'  something 
was  done  to  facilitate  theij:  reception.      So 
petty  and  small  is  the  spirit  exhibited  that 
this  great  Government  is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept the  charitable  interposition  of  its  citi- 
zens in  order  to  keep  its  principal  post  of- 
fice buildings  lighted.     Only   by  such  dis- 
grace   has   the    Democratic   majority   been 
roused  to  a  sense  of  duty.     All  that  portion 
of  the  Treasury  work,  which,  like  the  Super- 
vising Architect's  office,  has  to  do  with  the 
employment  of  labor  is  systematically  cripp 
pled,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when  the  gen- 
eral depression  of  industry  makes  the  small- 
est addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  great  army 
of  the  unemployed  a  grevious  burden.    Now 
turn  from  the  Treasury  to 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

With  the  very  important  interests  and  duties 
committed  to  its  charge,  what  will  be  seen  ? 
The  following  statement  of  the  condition 
and  necessities  of  the  work  in  this  Depart- 
ment illustrates  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
reductions  therein : 
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Offices. 


Secretary's 
1876... 
1877... 


Bedaction. 


Land— 
1876. 
1877. 


Seduction, 


42 
37 


201 
167 


4i 
O 

u 


12 


Pension— 
1876.. 
1877.. 


Reduction. 


Patent— 
1876. 
1877. 


Reduction. 


Bducation- 
1876... 
1877... 


Reduction 

Indian  Offioe  abolished. 


S4 


365 
269 


96 


332 
291 
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$69,780 
58,530 


11,250 


264,960 
211,380 


g 
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16 


Remarks. 


17 


41 


18 
11 


26 


•    •    •    B 


12 


I  •  «  • 
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15 


53,580 


490,780 
338,920 


20 


151,860 


436,400 
370,220 


66,180 


18,860 
14,800 

"8,470 


31 


15 


19 


The  work  of  this  office  requires  an  increase 
rather  than  a  decrease  of  force. 


With  the  proposed  reduction  great  Injury 
will  be  done  to  settlers  and  others  depen- 
dent upon  the  prompt  action  of  the  Gene- 
ral Land  Offioe. 


This  office  is  greatly  behind  in  its  work.  To 
reduce  the  force,  as  proposed,  will  work 

freat  injury  to  the  pensioners  of  the  conn- 
ry. 


This  office  returns  a  revenue  in  excess  of  its 
expenditures.  To  cripple  it  by  a  reduction 
ia  to  cut  down  its  revenues. 


The  proposed  reduction  of  clerical  force 
will  prove,  injurious.  But  the  reduction 
of  the  contingent  expenses  from  $21,200 
called  for  to  $1,210  will  be  ruinous.  It  will 
prevent  the  collection  of  statistics  and 
stop  work  that  is  necessary  to  be  done. 


IMPBDINO   THB  RBTUBN   OP   PROSFBBITT. 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  redactions  in 
this  Department  cannot  bat  be  very  injuri- 
ous. Take  the  General  Land  Offioe  as  an 
example.  Year  by  year  it  is  more  heavily 
taxed,  until  the  present  force  is  worked  to  its 
utmost  capacity  to  keep  abreast  of  carrent 
business.  The  revival  of  prosperity,  though 
slow  in  its  advance,  is  sure  to  come.  Along 
the  whole  western  line  the  pioneer  columns 
are  advancing.  The  railroads  send  out  their 
iron  lines  like  tentacles  to  clasp  and  encom- 
pass the  wilderness.  The  activity  of  the 
Land,  like  that  of  the  Patent  Office,  is  a 
proof  of  prosperity  and  progress.  Statesman- 
ship would  recognize  this,  and  provide  for 
it  accordingly.  Demagogism  on\y  sees  an 
opportunity  of  reducing  salaries  already 
poor,  and  of  making  a  lesser  appropriation 
than  usual,  utterly  indifferent  as  to  tbe  in- 
jury that  may  be  inflicted  on  general  busi- 
ness, or  the  injustice  done  to  individuals. 

The  Patent  Office  presents  another  illus- 
tration. Like  our  consular  service,  this 
office  more  than  pays  for  itself.  It  would 
certainly  seem  as  if  a  wise  liberality  should 
govern  the  appropriations  made  for  its  ad- 
ministration.  In  the  present  case,  however, 


the  force  is  reduced  below  the  ordinary 
demands  of  the  work,  and  not  the  slightest 
heed  is  paid  to  the  strong  probability  that 
the  Centennial  Exposition  with  its  crowds  of 
foreign  visitors  is  likely  to  greatly  increase 
the  business.  Very  many  inventors  from  other 
countries  will  doubtless  apply  for  patents, 
hoping  thus  to  protect  what  they  exhibit, 
as  well  as  hereafter  make  profit  from  sales 
among  us.  The  Pension  Bureau  has  been 
recently  attacked,  especially  on  the  ground 
that  its  work  drags  behind  so  largely.  The 
force  is  too  small,  therefore  reduce  it.  This 
is  the  logic  of  Democratic  reform.  But, 
then,  applicants  will  be  dissatisfied,  and 
votes  against  the  party  in  power  may 
thereby  be  made. 

THB   STATB   DBPARTMBNT. 

Take  the  important  duties  that  are  com- 
mitted to  Secretary  Fish  and  the  Department 
under  his  control.  By  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, its  clerical  force  is  greatly  crip- 
pled, and  the  departmental  work  will  be 
thereby  delayed  to  an  injurious  degree.  The 
staff  of  this  Department  must  necessarily  be 
one  selected  with  great  care.  There  are 
amon^  its  clerks  many  men,  not  only  skilled 
in  their  delicate  duties,  but  with  special  cul- 
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ture  and  aocomplishments,  whioh  render 
them  almost  invalaable.  A  number  of  them 
are  linguists  of  no  mean  order.  Others  are 
encyclopedias  in  their  compendious  knowl- 
edge of  public  and  diplomatic  affairs.  It  is 
Such  men  as  these— of  whom  the  State  De- 
partment hy  no  means  enjoys  a  monopoly  in 
so  far  as  the  civil  service  is  concerned — ^that 
the  Democratic  economists  are  depriving  of 
a  decent  reward  for  a  high  order  of  service, 
well  and  faithfully  performed.  The  dema- 
gogues in  Congress,  who  are  playing  so 
large  a  game  on  such  small  cards,  exhibit 
their  inherent  meanness  most  effectually 
when  they  reduce  the  already  indifferent 
pay  of  Government  clerks,  but  take  especial 
pains  not  to  put  their  own  salaries  on  the 
same  low  level. 

AN   ATTACK   ON  LABOB. 

No    grosser  or  meaner  attack    on   labor 
and  its  honest  reward  has  been  made  of  late 
years.     The  Republican  party,  in  Congress 
or  out  of  it,  has  never  resisted  any  honest 
effort  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thus  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
tax-payers.     But  it  has  never  done  so  at  the 
cost  of  honest  toil,  or  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service.     Both  are  involved  in  the 
pending  policy  of  the  accidental  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.     The  facts 
already  given,  and  others  to  follow,  show 
how  the  latter  will  be  brought  about.     As  to 
the  reduction  of  salaries,  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  gross  injustice  sought  to  be  perpetra- 
ted.    Take  our  consular  service  as  an  exam- 
ple. Whatever  may  be  its  shortcomings,  the 
statement  cannot   be  disputed  that  in  the 
character  of  consuls  and  the  honest  admin- 
istration of  their  duties  that  service  is  at 
least  seventy-flve  per  cent,  in  advance   of 
what  it  was  under  Democratic  rule.     The 
consular  service  pays  for  itself,  and  leaves  a 
surplus  annually  of  about  $100,000.     Since 
1860  the  price  of  living  has  everywhere 
advanced.    All  social  economists  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  rapid  inter- 
communication has  largely  increased  and 
equalized  the  price  of  labor  and  the  cost  of 
living  the  civilized  world  all  over.     The  rise 
of    incomes — taking    the    grade  to    which 
consuls,  &c.,   would  properly  belong— has 
not    been  in  a   proportionate   ratio  to  the 


cost  of  living.  The  English  Government  has 
collected  and  published  in  a  Parliamentary 
Blue  Book  a  large  number  of  facts,  which 
show  that  this  increased  cost  of  living  at  all 
their  principal  consular  posts  has  within  the 
past  fifteen  years  been  equal  to  at  least  forty 
per  cent.  During  that  period  tjiere  has  been 
several  readjustments  of  our  consular  sala- 
ries, but  no  general  or  adequate  increase  has 
ever  been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  much  less  opportunity  than  formerly  to 
increase  such  incomes  by  doubtful  means. 
Under  the  much  abused  Republican  policy 
of  special  inspectors  the  affairs  of  the  consu- 
lates have  been  investigated,  and  very  many 
leaks  stopped.  Yet  in  face  of  these  facts 
the  Democratic  House,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  springing  demagogue  from  the  Illinois 
prairies,  has  slashed  right  and  left,  cutting 
down  the  salaries  indiscriminately,  and 
abolishing  offices  of  real  value  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  they  are  designed  to  foster. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVING. 

This  illustration  fits  well  with  the  reduc- 
tions   attempted    In     Department  salaries. 
These  latter  were  last  scheduled  in  1853. 
In  a  small  numlber  of  appointments  created 
and  made  since  that  date  other  rates  may 
have  been  fixed,  but  as  a  rule  the  salaries 
then  arranged  are  those  that  rule  to-day. 
The  cost  of  living  has  increased  an  average 
of  sixty  per  cent.;  while  the  increase  in 
wages  in  other  occupations  has  ranged  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.     The  large 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  employed 
in  the  Departments  at  Washington  are  per- 
sons of  education,  social  culture,  and  trained 
intelligence.    Very  many  of  them  possess  a 
high  grade  of  ability  and  attainments.  All  of 
them  who  by  any  means  will  be  able  to  get 
away  frooj^  conditions  such   as  the  dema- 
gogues propose  to  impose  will  undoubtedly 
do  so.     The  most  competent  will  be  the  first 
to  retire  of  their  own  volition.     The  service 
will  lose  in  efficiency  thereby.    But  what 
does  this  matter  to  the  politicasters  of  the 
Randall-Holman  school  ?     Thej^  want  a  par- 
ty cry,  and  think  they  have  got  one,  forget- 
ting, however,  that  the  war  and  what  has 
followed  has  educated  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons to  a  larg'er  comprehension  of  the  needs 
and  demands  of  the  Government  than  was 
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formerly  the  case.  The  American  people 
are  not  mean.  They  do  not  propose  to  de- 
fraud the  men  and  women  who  are  hired  to 
do  their  work,  nor  do  they  believe  it  to  be 
the  business  of  Government  to  cut  down  sal- 
aries and  cheapen  labor.  Its  business  is  to 
administer  the  trust  imposed,  and  pay  a  fair 
price  for  all  the  services  required. 

IMPAIBING  THB  POSTAL  SEBVICB. 

In  further  proof  of  the  reckless  policy  pur- 
sued it  may  be  stated  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  reductions  proposed,  in  force  or 
salaries,  are  made  on  insufficient  evidence  of 
their  utility.     The  salary  reduction,  it  is  as- 
serted, was  to  be  made  on  a  dead  level  rule 
of  ten  per  cent.;  that  of  force  on  a  similar 
one  of  twenty  per  cent.     The  rule  has  not 
even  been  systematically  applied,   favorite 
officials  being    partially    exempted,    while 
others  are  made  to  bear  more  than  their 
share.      In  the  Treasury  the  working  force 
is  reduced  twenty-three  per  cent.,  and  the 
appropriation  more  largely.     In  the  Interior 
the  reduction  of  force  is  twenty  and  one-half 
per  cent.;    that    of   salaries,    etc.,    equals 
twenty-three    per  cent.       The  mere  state- 
ment of  such  a  hard  and  fast  rule  ought  to 
be  sufficient,  however,  to  show  its  unwisdom, 
because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  makes  no 
account  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  official, 
and  requires  no  examination  into  the  needs 
of  and  demands  on  the  office  itself.     The 
proposed  reduction  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment appropriation  is  in  pertinent  proof. 

Like  the  General  Land  and  the  Patent 
Offices  the  postal  service  is,  only  in  a  larger 
degree,  a  proof  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  whole  country.  Its  duties  expand  as 
that  expands.  Its  usefulness  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  growth  of  business  and 
settlement.  To  reduce  its  resources  and 
cripple  its  capacity  is  to  hinder  the  rapid 
interchange  of  all  business  and  social  life, 
and  will  especially  hamper  the  growth  of 
the  more  struggling  communities.  The  sec- 
tion which  will  suffer  the  most  is  the  one 
most  hostile  to  the  policy  of  enlightenment 
and  equity,  which  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Republicanism.  But  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  can  cut  its  suit  according  to 
the  cloth  that  is  given.  Its  disbursements 
can  be  kept  within  its  appropriations. 

But  that  must  result  in  a  great  lessening 
of  postal  facilities,  if  the  amount  is  not  to 


exceed  what  is  now  proposed.     At  the  pres- 
ent   time,   with    36,000    post  offices,   over 
10,000    mail    routes,    the  disbursement    of 
$35,000,000  and  the  receiving  of  $27,000,000, 
the'force  of  this  Department  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  perform^ts  required  duties.     Good 
policy  would  require  an  increase.  Especially 
is  t'his  so  when  the  expected  influx  of  for- 
eign visitors  and  the  certain  movement  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  own  population  as  will 
attend  the  Centennial  render  it  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  greatly  increased  demand  on 
the  mail  service.     The  annual  increase  in 
population,  settlement,   and    business    de- 
mands a  proportionate   increase  in  postal 
facilities.    The  electioneering  necessities  of 
a  party  out  of  power,  but  having  a  tempora- 
ry **  coign  of  vantage,"  require,  or  seem  to, 
an  ignoring  of  all  these  facts,  in  order  to 
make  a  showing  of  economy  on  the  stump 
and  in  the  party  press.     The  Postmaster 
General  will  be  required  to  meet  the  issue 
presented  by  reducing  the  number  of  post 
offices  and  routes,   cutting  off  four  or  five 
thousand  of  the  smaller  offices,  and  discon- 
tinuing at  least  a  thousand  routes.    These 
will  inevitably  be,  as  to  a  majority  of  cases, 
within  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States 
and  the  Western  Territories.     The  railroad 
postal  force  must  be  largely  reduced,  thus 
seriously  crippling  the  mail  service  between 
and  in  the  larger  cities.     If  the  policy  now 
proposed  is  carried  out  as  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails,  it  must  of  necessity  be 
followed  by  a  reduction  pf  the  number  car- 
ried. Cities  now  receiving  two  general  mails 
per  day  will  have  to  be  content  with  one  ; 
daily  mails  will  become  tri-weeklies ;  the 
semi- weekly  will  be  transferred  to  a  weekly, 
while  in  all  other  branches  the  same  neces- 
sity will  prevail.     The  fact  thus  presented  is 
already  alarming  members  ;  but  the  danger 
is  no  greater,  though  it  may  be  more  in 
volume,  than  it  is  as  to  other  branches  of  the 
public  service  treated  to  the  same  indiscrim- 
inating  style  of  phlebotomy.   The  Democrat- 
ic Dr.  Sangrados  tried  another  kind  of  blood- 
letting from  1861  to  1865.     They  haven't  got 
quite  over  it  **down  South;"  but  this,  and 
later,  mode  of  reducing  the  system  will  prove 
as  ineffectual  for  the  etestruction  of  the  Union 
as  was  the  former  sanguinary  process. 
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Tha  indlBcriminata  reduction  of  force,  aala- 
risB,  and  neosisary  odntisgaDt  expsniiea  is 
ooatioaad  tbiough  all  tlis  Dapartmaiita,  with 
the  ezceptlon,  perbapB,  of  that  of  War.  And 
this  exceptioa  Is  another  proof  of  the  sabsar- 
vienoy  to  the  demands  of  the  Confederate 
Boath  which  U  bo  markei)  a  charaotaristia  of 
the  Democratic  partj.  Texiu  is  at  present 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  Democracy.  It  has 
been  made  bo  hj  the  concentration  there  of 
the  ez-Coi] federate  army  by  means  of  immi- 
gration from  other  Southern  States,'  by  a 
large  increase  of  ruffianism  and  the  nsnal 
processus  of  Democratic  intimidation,  and 
throngh  the  wholesale  disftanchisement  of 
colored  voters  by  means  of  "  Jadioial  Ka- 
Klniism."  Texas  has,  in  addition,  a  chronic 
■ODTce  of  disorder — that  of  the  Kio  Grande 
Uexiean  cattle  forays.  To  check,  and  finally, 
it  is  hoped,  prevent  them,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  large  mili- 
tary force  ou  thattfroatier.  Besides,  the  Con- 
federate Democratio  leaders  are  looking  for 
proapeotiTe  gains  to  the  area  of  their  Soath- 
em  empire,  to  the  final  establishment  of 
which  they  have  never  ceased  to  look  tor- 
ward.  The  army  on  the  Eio  Orande,  under 
their  control,  could  easily  be  made  the  van- 
gaard  of  a  new  war  of  conquest.  Texas 
Democrats  have,  therefore,  dentaoded  that 
the  War  Department  shall  not  be  crippled, 
and  the  Sangrados  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  bow  in  hnmility  to  their  Vermil- 
lion edict. 


In  all  other  directions  the  bleeding  and 
depleting  process  is  vehemently  urged.   The 
efficiency  of  the  Department  of  Jnstiue  wil) 
be  seriously  impaired,   and  espeofally  wUl 
this  he  the  case  in  those  regions  of  the  Sonth 
and  Southwest  in  which,  by  lax  administra- 
tion,  the  Democracy  will  be  most  largely 
beneStted.     it  will  not  be  possible  either  to 
pnsh,  as  aotively  as  should  be  the  case,  such 
I  against   the  whisky 
pursue  to  settlement 
ing  officials  or  defraud- 
ropriation  proposed  for 
y  General  is  simply  a 
■Hlf  keep  np  the  De- 


The  important  Department  of  Agriculture, 
concerned  as  it  in  with  great  interests  wholly 
non-partisan  and  non-politloal  in  eharaoter, 
is,  under  the  pending  bill,  almo^  'deprived 
of  usefulness.  This  again,  in  a  marked  man- 
ner, exhibits  the  wantboth  of  genuine  statesi 
mansbip  and  of  political  sagacity  on  the  part 
of  the  Democratic  managers.  Agriculture, 
as  a  great  prodncing  interest,  was  never  so 
knit  together  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
Orange  permeates  with  Its  homogeneons  in- 
finenoe  every  county  in  the  Union,  and  binds 
to  its  policy  a  vast  body  of  farmers  and 
planters  who  are  not  yet  within  its  folds. 
The  statesman  would  see  (Republicans  have 
already  done  so)  in  the  growthof  such  move- 
ments striking  evideuce  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  prodnoing  and  laboring  interests 
were  coming  forward  to  contest  with  those  of 
oommerce  and  exchange  a  normal  share  in 
legislation  and  government;  and,  so  seeing, 
would  endeavor  to  direct  and  control  the 
same  through  legitimate  channels.  The  De- 
partment of  Agrionltnre  has,  in  onr  sjatem, 
become  one  of  the  most  asefal  of  these  chait- 
uels.  The  influence  of  the  National  Glovern- 
ment  Is  beneficially  exercised  to  the  advance- 
ment and  encoaragement  of  a  primary  force 
in  production,  industry,  and  wealth -making. 
It  is  so  eierolsed,  and  baa  always  been,  with- 
out regard  to  party  demands  or  policies,  and 
withoBt  in  any  way  interfering  with  indi- 
vidual interests  or  activities.  The  Demo- 
crats who  represent  agricultural  districts 
know  the  interest  manifested  by  their  con- 
stituents in  the  experimenU,  publications, 
etc.,  of  this  Department  quite  as  well  as  do 
their  Republican  associates  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  attempt  to  cripple  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is,  like  the  reductions  in  the 
General  Land  and  Patent  Offices,  the  pro- 
posed  stoppage  of  all  public  works,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  buildings,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  inequitable  general  redaction 
of  salaries,  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  deliber- 
ate attack  on  the  prodncing  and  laboring 
interests  of  the  country.  If  this  ia  denied, 
as  it  will  be,  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma 
Is  seen  in  the  fact  that  such  reductions, made 
without  shrewdness  or  comprehenai recess, 
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only  shovr  the  incapacity  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  to  do  anything  more  than  destroy, 
tear  down,  and  pull  to  pieces. 

DEMOCRATIC   INCAPACITY — ITS  PROOF. 

The  fact  is  plain  that,  even  acquitting  the 
Democracy  as  now  represented  in  the  Honse 
majority  of  all  willfal  intention  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  Geyernment  and  the  admin- 
istration thereof,  the  pending  appropriation 
bills  only  prove  more  conclusively  than 
ever  their  incapacity  to  administer  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  wisely  shape  the  legislation  of 
the  country.  If  their  present  actions  are 
not  interfused  with  treasonable  malignancy, 
as  in  1861,  or  animated  only  by  the  dema- 
gogue's aspirations  for  a  taking  election  cry, 
then  they  must  meet  a  pertinent  criticism  of 
which  their  daily  acts  are  in  proof  of  its  truth, 
and  that  is,  that  they  have  been  so  long  out 
of  power  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  enlarged  necessities  of  the 
nation,  or  the  demands  which  these  are  con- 
stantly making  upon  the  Government  of  the 
oountfy, 

THE  POLITICAL  CRABS. 

The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  have 
grown  out  of  the  provincial  swaddling 
clothes  which  the  old-time  governing  Demo- 
cracy so  long  imposed.  The  hands  on  the 
dial  of  Time  cannot  be  turned  back.  The 
swaddling  clothes  are  not  to  be  made  thd 
cerements  of  the  Nation.  The  Republic  is  a 
lusty  and  quite  well  matured  giant  now-a^ 
days,  and  the  Democratic  liliputians  who 
once  were  large  enough  to  manage  it  almost 
to  destruction,  will  find  the  bonds  and  withes 
then  used  are  but  as  flaxen  threads  on  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  to-day. 

Since  1861  America  has  grown.  A  new  pub- 
lic opinion  controls.  The  civilization  of  the 
old  Free  States,  with  its  vast  complexities 
of  industry,  wealth,  social  order,  education, 
and  moral  growth,  is  the  civilization  of  the 
whole  land.  Its  limitations  as  well  as 
strength  are  all  there.  Retrospection  is 
weakness.  The  Democracy  travels  back- 
ward like  the  crab.  Its  one  eye  is  always 
turned  over  the  shoulder  of  Time  looking  to 
a  past,  which,  thank  God  I  will  never  come 
again.  It  represents  the  politics  and  polity 
of  sectionalism.  Its  criticism  is  malignant, 
because  its  history  has  been  that  of  destruc- 


tion. Slavery  has  dwarfed  all  moral  sense, 
and  the  philosophy  of  disintegration  has 
cramped  capacity.  Hence  when  it  obtains, 
as  in  the  present  case,  a  temporary  foothold, 
it  oannot  utilize  the  same  for  future  advan- 
tage. Political  opponents  are  treated  as 
thieves  and  scoundrels;  there  is  no  sense  of 
personal  honor  or  public  comity,  as  between 
men  of  differing  opinions,  and  in  pretending 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Government, 
a<t  should  be  the  purpose  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bills,  the  Democrats  succeed  only 
in  crippling  its  working  capacity,  under- 
mining the  public  service,  and  by  pretend- 
ed efforts  at  economy  which  bear  most  un- 
justly on  the  poorest  paid  employes  and 
officers,  prepare  the  way  for  larg^  deficiency 
bills  and  render  more  costly  the  necessary 
efforts  which  the  future  must  bring  in  order 
to  restore  that  state  of  efficiency  without 
which  the  public  work  oannot  be  performed. 


Our  DIPLOMATIC  serviee  must  be  overpaid, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  one  of  our  foreign 
officials,  Hfter  a  service  abroad  of  seven  years, 
had  sufficient  funds  left,  after  buying  his 
ticket  home,  to  buy  a  bottle  of  anti-sea-sick- 
ness cordial  and  a  second-hand  cork  life- 
preserver.  This  remarkable  incident,  how- 
ever, is  offset  by  the  fact  that  '*one  more 
unfortunate"  is  at  this  date  *Mn  pawn''  at 
his  post,  unable  to  return  home  until  some 
of  his  friends  send  him  fui^ids,  which  they 
are  now  engaged  in  collecting.  But  then 
the  present  fi>rce  is  composed  mainly  of  Re- 
publicans, and,  unlike  the  former  Democrat- 
ic incumbents  of  consular  positions,  have 
serious  objections,  as  a  rule,  to  making  traf- 
fic of  the  flag,  seal,  and  prestige  belonging 
and  supposed  to  accrue  to  their  offices.  Such 
as  have  been  accused  of  so  trafficking  have 
generally  been  Democrats,  who  have  nobly 
played  the  parts  of  **  camp  followers"  on  the 
party  of  success. 


BoRiNO  a  ship's  bottom  in  mid-ocean  to 
discover  a  rotten  plank  is  wisdom  compared 
to  the  Democratic  policy  of  investigating 
everything,  at  enormous  expense,  while  the 
workingmen  of  the  country  are  starving  for 
want  of  needed  legislation  to  set  them  to 
work. 
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THE   CIVIL    SERVICE   FORCE   IN    THE  EMPLOY  OF  THE 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


A  frjiitful  sonroe  of  party  bunoombe  is 
found  In  the  number  and  character  of  the 
persons  employed  by  the  United  States  to 
oarry  on  the  work  of  administration.  It  is 
a  theme  even,  more  cherished  by  the  politi- 
cal impotents  who  control  the  so-called 
''liberal"  inress,  composed  as  it  is  of  jour- 
nals far  more  distinguished  for  illiberality 
of  judgment  than  for  any  other  marked 
quality.  A  foreigner  who  should  make  the 
diatribes  of  a  half  dozen  prominent  news- 
papers that  might  be  named  his  sole  source 
of  study  as  to  our  character  and  institutions 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  good  right  to  be- 
lieve us  the  most  corrupt  people  under  the 
sun.  The  critics  who  leave  that  impression 
know  better,  but  then  they  delight  in  be- 
fouling their  own  nest.  There  is  a  certain 
market  for  their  wares,  ill-smelling  as  they 
are — a  market  which  has  been  created  by 
their  constant  efforts,  and  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  on  the 
whole,  the  journalistic  critics  referred  to  are 
worse  than  the  partisan  assailants.  The  one 
attacks  the  well-being  of  the  country  ;  the 
other  only  intends  to  assail  the  acts  of  the 
party  and  Administration  which  happens  to 
be  in  power.  The  country  would  be  all  right 
provided  only  that  they  run  it.  The  critics, 
however,  would  continue  their  assaults, 
seeking  apparently  to  undermine  popular 
faith  in  republican  institutions,  or  aiming 
to  place  themselves  and  their  profession  in 
the  position  which  Prince  Bismarck  recently 
declared  in  the  Prussian  Parliament  the 
press  was  seeking  to  assume — that  of  the 
modern  inquisition. 

The  alleged  extravagance,  corruption,  and 
undue  enlargement  of  the  civil  service,  so- 
called,  is  then,  as  has  been  said,  a  fruitful 
source  of  criticism.  Some  recent  misrepre- 
sentations as  to  the  number  of  the  persons 
employed  by  the  General  Government  de- 
mand correction,  and  so  affords  an  occasion 
to  confound  the  unjust  accusers.  The  Hon. 
M.  J.  Durham,  of  Kentucky,  speaking  on 
Thursday,  March  23d,  on  the  pending  gen- 
eral civil  service  appropriation  bill,  made, 
among  other  statements,  the  following : 


"The  country  can  justly  complain  that 
for  ^ears  the  number  of  employes  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  no  doubt  far  beyond  the  re- 
quirements and  necessities  of  the  public 
service.  I  find  on  examination  that  the 
number  of  employes  borne  upon  the  civil 
list  of  the  United  States  for  the  years  indi- 
cated is  shown  as  compiled  from  the  Bien- 
nial Register,  and  is,  to  wit :  1859,  44,527  ; 
1861,  46,049;  1863,  47,375;  1865,  63,067; 
1867,  56,113;  1869,  54,207;  1871,  57,006; 
1873,  86,660;  1875,  102,106.  A  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  above  who  are  borne 
upon  the  pay-rolls  can,  without  doubt,  be 
dismissed  from  the  service,  and  there  would 
be  still  enough  left  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  various  branches  with  prompt- 
ness and  dispatch.  One  of  the  consequences 
arising  from  this  large  biennial  increase  of 
office-holders,  and  it  may  be  at  larger  sala- 
ries than  they  are  entitled  to,  is  to  increase 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  Government  until 
they  have  become  enormous  and  very  burden- 
some to  the  people.'' 

If  the  statement  above  embalmed  (not  in 
amber,  though,  by  any  means)  were  correct, 
it  would  be  a  just  cause  of  alarm  and  re- 
proach. There  is  no  truth  in  it,  however,  as 
will  presently  be  shown.  Mr.  Durham  may 
probably  be  acquitted  of  intentional  mis- 
representation. He  has  only  blundered  in 
his  eagerness  to  make  a  point.  If  his  figures 
are  as  incorrect  for  all  as  they  are  for  1875 
their  untrustworthiness  is  simply  ludicrous. 

The  Biennial  Register,  or  "Blue  Book,'*  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  is  made  up  to  the  30th 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  its  publication. 
The  law  under  which  its  compilation  is 
ordered  reads  as  follows  : 

Section  510.  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  last  day  of  September  in  each  year  in 
which  a  new  Congress  is  to  assemble  a  regis- 
ter shall  be  compiled  and  printed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of 
which  seven  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall 
be  published,  and  which  shall  contain  the 
following  lists,  made  up  to  such  last  day  of 
September : 

1.  Correct  lists  of  the  officers,  clerks, 
employes,  and  agents,  civil,  military,  and 
naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
including  cadets  and  midshipmen,  which 
lists  shall  exhibit  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion, pay,  and  emoluments  allowed  to  each, 
the  State  or  country  in  which  he  was  born, 
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the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he  was 
appointed  to  office,  and  where  employed. 

2.  A  list  of  the  names,  force,  and  condition 
of  nil  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  and  when  and  where  built. 

3.  Lists  of  all  printers  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  all  printers  employed 
by  Congress  or  by  any  Department  or  officer 
of  the  Government  during  the  two  years 
preceding  the  last  day  of  September  up  to 
which  such  list  is  required  to  be  made,  with 
the  compensation  allowed  to  each,  and  de- 
signating the  Department  or  officer  causing 
the  printing  to  be  executed. 

4.  A  statement  of  all  allowances  made  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  within  the  same 
period  of  two  years,  to  each  contractor  on 
contracts  for  carrying  the  mail,  discriminat- 
ing the  sum  paid  as  stipulated  by  the  origi- 
nal contract  and  the  sums  paid  as  additional 
allowance. 

Previona  to  1873  the  compilers  of  the 
Register  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  call 
for  any  of  the  names,  etc.,  of  the  persons 
employed  as  mechanics  and  laborers,  whose 
positions  are  not  specifically  designated  in 
the  several  appropriation  acta,  and  who  are 
therefore  employed  under  general  author- 
ity to  engage  and  pay  for  needed  labor. 
Such  classes  include  mechanics  and  laborers 
at  the  several  navy-yards,  a  small  portion 
of  those  employed  on  the  public  buildings, 
those  at  the  Government  printing  office, 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  on 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  all 
works  of  a  similar  character.  All  told  these 
will  not  exceed  ten  thousand.  In  the 
Registers  of  1873  and  1875  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  record  the  names  of  such 
employes.  It  has  in  part  been  successful, 
and  hence  the  increase  which  has  really  oc- 
curred in  the  size  of  the  Blue-  Book.  It  would 
seem,  however,  as  if  the  compiler  was  mis- 
taken and  had  given  too  latitudinarian  an 
interpretation  of  the  law,  as  quoted.  The 
extent  of  these  additions  will  hereafter  be 
shown.  In  the  meanwhile  it  will  be  well  to 
ascertain  what  Mr.  Durham  charges.  To 
read  the  passage  quoted  is  to  obtain  the 
distinct  impression  that  there  has  been  a 
lavishly  wasteful  increase  of  force.  Let  us 
look  at  both  the  statement  and  the  facts. 
Both  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
disparity  between  them.  The  accompanying 
statement  shows  the  figures  according  to 
Mr.  Durham: 


Blue  Book  for— 


1869. 
1861. 
1863. 
1866. 
1867. 
1869. 
1871. 
1873. 
1876. 


No.  re- 
gistered. 


44,627 
46,049 
47,375 
63,067 
66,113 
64,107 
67,606 
86,660 
102,106 


Increase 


1,622 
1,226 
6,692 

3,046 

* 

3,298 
29,066 
16,446 


Increase 
ov'rl869. 


2,848 
8,640 
11,586 
9,480 
18,078 
82,133 
67,679 


*  2,006  less  than  in  1867. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  is 
quite  gradual  up  to  1871.  The  figures  of 
1865  and  1867  are  due,  as  every  one  will 
see,  to  the  increased  postal  and  other  ser- 
vice, rendered  necessary  by  the  restoration 
of  Federal  authority  in  the  South,  and  the 
consequent  rehabilitation  of  its  functions 
therein.  The  marked  decrease  in  1869  over 
1867  is  due  to  changes  made  in  the  internal 
revenue  and  other  branches,  which  rendered 
unnecessary  a  large  number  of  paid  office- 
holders. The  practical  dissolution  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau^  service  about  1868-'69 
also  decreased  the  total. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  legislation 
since  that  date  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
marvellous  increase  stated  by  Mr.  Durham, 
as  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  unless  it 
be  regarded  as  grossly  erroneous.  This  is 
the  true  explanation.  There  has  been  a 
steady  reduction  of  the  officers,  clerks,  and 
otl^er  administrative  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment since  1870  in  all  the  branches  thereof, 
except  such  as  are  immediately  subject  to 
the  expansion  superinduced  by  the  country's 
normal  growth  and  progress.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  is  in  illustration  of  this 
position.  The  average  increase  shown  from 
1859  down  to  1871  is  almost  wholly  account- 
ed for  by  the  additional  number  of  postmas- 
ters and  other  persons  added  each  year. 
Since  1859,  for  instance,  the  number  of  post- 
masters has  almost  doubled.  Of  course  this 
has  increased  the  force  of  clerks,  agents, 
carriers,  messengers,  and  contractors  to  a 
proportionate  degree. 

Mr.  Durham's  misstatements  are  mischiev- 
ous, and  must  be  oorrected.  If  the  reader 
could  have  before  him  copies  of  the  **  Blue 
Book''  for  1871  and  1875  it  would  be  easy 
to  perceive  how  he  has  blundered,  allowing 
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for  the  idiocy  which  aims  only  at  making  a 
telling  point  as  a  sure  preventive  of  neces- 
sary caution.   In  the  yolnme  first  named  the 
number  of  octavo  pages  is  913  ;  in  that  for 
1875  there  are  1,211— an    increase  of   298 
pages.    On  each  page  the  number  of  names 
printed  runs    from    81    down   to    26,    the 
average  being   65  names  to  a  page.      To 
have  added  44,501  names  to  the  Blue  Book 
of  1875  over  that  of  1871  would  have  required 
an  addition  of  about  675  pages,  making  the 
volume  contain  1,589  pages,  or  378   more 
than  it  actually  does.    But  the  increase  that 
is  stated  must  be  accounted  for — a  very  easy 
thing  to  do  when  the  facts  are  known.    It 
will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  compiler  has 
added,  in  the  last  two  Registers,  a  consider- 
able number  of  names  never  heretofore  em- 
braced by  the  publication.  According  to  the 
statement  of  that  officer  the  total  is  not  less 
than  12,000,  which,  at  65  names  to  a  page, 
required  an  addition  to  the  Register  of  1875 
of  about  185  pages.    The  remaining  pages 
are  accounted  for  by  a  rearrangement  of  the 
matter  and  a  subdividing  of  the   different 
classes  for  a  more  convenient  way  of  presen- 
tation. These  additional  12,000  names,  or  so, 
are  obtained  in  this  way.    There  was  an  in- 
crease of  about  2,400  post  offices  during  the 
past  two  years,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the 
last  Register  gives  the  name  of  every  incum- 
bent for  the  two  years  following  the  pre- 
ceding publication  of  a  Blue  Book.      This 
fact  accounts  for  at  least  3,500  additional 
names.    There  is  an  addition  to  the  postal 
service,  consequent  on  this  increase  of  offices, 
to  the  number  of  292  persons,  otherwise  than 
postmasters.     This  makes  on  this  branch 
alone  a  total  increase  of  6,192  names. 

In  addition,  there  are  now  embraced  in 
the  last  Biennial  Register  the  following  per- 
sons employed  by,  or  otherwise  under  Gov- 
ernment authority,  whose  names  were  not 
embraced  by  the  Register  of  1871 :  Internal 
revenue  gangers  and  storekeepers,  over  1800; 
employes  at  new  mints ;  Commissioners  of 
United  States  Centennial  Exposition,  96 ; 
light-house  engineers  and  inspectors;  clerks, 
storekeepers,  etc.,  Subsistence  Department 
of  the  United  States  Army ;  employes 
(clerks,  mechanics,  laborers,  &c.,)  Ordnance 
Department  at  large ;  United  States  Army  ; 
United  States  geological  surveying  force; 


also  registers  in  bankruptcy  and  Circuit 
Court  commissioners  —  in  all  over  6,000 
persons.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  additions  are  of 
mechanics  and  laborers,  paid  by  the  day,  a 
a  fotee  whose  pay  and  position  are  not  indi- 
cated specifically  by  law,  and  who  usually 
are  hired  in  open  market  at  the  ruling  rates 
of  such  labor  in  the  vicinity  of  their  work. 
It  would  seem  as  if  such  persons  did  not 
come  within  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  if 
they  do,  then  there  is  a  considerable  force 
to  be  added  to  the  official  Register.  But 
even  that  addition  will  leave  Mr.  Durham's 
figures  largely  in  excess. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  test  Mr.  Dur- 
ham's inaccuracy  as  to  the  Register  of  1875, 
as  well  as  prove  the  correctness  of  the  enu- 
meration now  presented.  The  total  number 
of  names  found  in  the  last  Blue  Book  is 
79,624.  If  1,211  pages  (the  number  it  con- 
tains) be  multiplied  by  65,  the  total  will  be 
78,715.  If  Mr.  Durham's  figures,  102,106, 
are  taken,  and  he  be  allowed  to  estimate  at 
the  highest  number  of  names  entered  on 
any  one  page  of  the  Register — viz.,  81 — it 
will  still  be  found  that  the  1,211  pages  the 
volume  for  1875  embraces  will  give  only 
97,891  names,  or  4,215  less  than  the  Een- 

tuckian's  total. 

The  foregoing  statements  alone  show  that 

Mr.  Durham  is  guilty  of  inaccuracy.  But  a 
more  careful  examination  will  establish, 
beyond  controversy,  that  he  is  willfully 
careless  and  indifferent  to  the  truth.  The 
Biennial  Register  contains  the  names  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  of  all  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
the  vessels  of  war,  besides  executive  and 
judicial  officers,  the  Department  and  other 
clerical  force,  the  custom  and  internal  rev- 
enue agents,  the  postmasters,  and  a  consid- 
erable body  of  names  representing  persons 
employed  as  mechanics  and  laborers.  Yet 
all  these  names  will  not  come  within  23,000 
of  Mr.  Durham's  pretended  exhibit  of  the 
total,  by  the  Regislter  for  1875.  This  will  be 
shown  presently  by  an  actual  count.  In 
order  to  secure  a  fair  estimate  of  the  civil 
expenses  of  the  National  Government,  under 
Republican  administrations,  which  are  being 
assailed    by  Democratic  speakers  like   Mr. 
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Durham,  it  would  be  but  fair  to  eliminate 
the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  from  the 
muster-roU.     The  charge  is  that  there  is  **a 

biennial  increase  of  office-holders,**  and  **it 

may  be  at  larger  salaries  than  they  are  en- 
titled to."  Let  us  see.  The  last  Register 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  examination.  The 
following  summaries  can  be  regarded  as  ac- 
curate : 

Total  number  of  officials,  dericcU  and  other  civil 
employes,  in  the  pay  of  the  General  Government, 
and  registered  in  the  Biennial  Register  for  1876. 

BXBOUTIVK. 

Private  secretary,  assistant,  and  land 

warrant  clerk 8 

Other  persons 4 

Total  Executive 7 

OONORBSS. 

Officers  and  employes   of   the  Senate, 

clerks,  Capitol  police,  Ac 175 

OfBcers  and  employes  of  the  House  of 

Representatives 166 

Government  Printing  Office,  clerks,  Ac. .  8 

Total  Congress 338 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Secretary,  assistant  secretaries,  clerks, 

&c.,  employed  in  the  Department  itself  92 

Ministers 30 

Secretaries  of  Legation 18 

Consul-Generals 17 

Consuls 234 

Co  mmercidl  agents 21 

Interpreters,    marshals,    and    dispatch 

agents 18 

Consular  clerks 12 

Members  of  the  Alabama  Court  of  Claims 

and  other  international  commissions. .  13 

Centennial  commissioners 96 

Total  Department  of  State 646 

THE  TREASURY. 

Department  proper- 
Secretary's  office,  (this  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  all  bureaus  and  separate 

offices) 503 

First  Comptroller 43 

Second  Comptroller 72 

First  Auditor 49 

Second  Auditor 149 

Third  Auditor 171 

Fourth  Auditor 54 

Fifth  Auditor 33 

Sixth  Auditor 233 

Commissioner  of  Customs 30 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 134 

Register 207 

Treasurer 532 

Comptroller  of  Currency 125 

Total  Department  proper 2,345 

Agents  of  the  Department— outside 
force :     ' 
Special  agents,  (two  employed  in  Wash- 
ington)      62 

Customs — collectors,  &c 4,407 

Internal  revenue — 

Collectors 211 

Deputy  collectors 879 

Storekeepers 907 

Gaugers 909 

Assistant  treasurers 195 

Mints  and  assay  offices 660 

United  States  depositories 13 

Coast  Survey,  (89  employed  in  Washingr 

ton) 146 

Life-saving  service 114 


Marine  hospitals 41 

Revenue  marine 194 

Light-housekeepers 8^ 

Light-house  engineers  and  inspectors. . . .  202 

Steamboat  inspectors 104 

Total  outside  force 9,904 

Add  Department  proper 2,346 

Total  Treasury 12,258 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR. 

Department  proper- 
Secretary's  office 77 

Adjutant  General 252 

Quartermaster  General 168 

Paymaster  General 71 

Su bsisten  ce,  Commissary  General 80 

Surgeon  General 172 

Chief  of  Engineers 21 

Chief  of  Ordnance 24 

Signal  Service 18 

Bureau  of  Military  Justice 9 

Medical  statistics 2 

Inspector  General ■ 2 

Superintendents  of  cemeteries 70 

PuDlic  Buildings  and  Grounds -     66 

Total  Department  proper 981 

Outside  force  War  Department : 

Quartermaster  General 342 

Paymaster  General 52 

Commissary  General  of  Subsistence 204 

Surgeon  General 15 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeons 168 

Ordnance 1,100 

Total  outside  force 1,876 

Add  Department  proper 981 

Total  War  Department 2,857 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TUB  NAVY. 

Department  proper 89 

Naval  Observatory 19 

Hydrographic  Office 28 

Almanac,  (6  at  Washington)  12 

Total  Navy  Department 143 

The  following  force  are  not  embraced  by  the 
Blue  Book : 

Civil  force,  (clerical,  Ac.,)  at  navy-yards, 
asylums,  hospitals,  academy,  and  tor- 
pedo and  other  stations 558 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Department  proper — 

Secretary's  office 42 

Land  office 201 

Pension  Office 365 

Patent  office 332 

Indian  affairs 57 

Bureau  of  Education 13 

Geological  surveys 31 

United  States  Capitol  extension 4 

National  Museum ; •     18 

Inspectors  gas  and  meters 2 

Hospitals  in  District  of  Columbia 229 

Total  Department  proper 1,294 

Outside  Department  proper- 
General  Land  Office : 

Registers 98 

Receivers 98 

Surveyors  General 17 

Clerks,  Ac,  to  Surveyors  General. .  108 
Indian  Affairs : 

Superintendents  and  clerks 8 

Indian  agents 78 

Employes 640 

Territories— Governors  and  secretaries . .  18 

Pension  agents , , 58 

Total  outside  force., !.  1,118 

Add  Department  proper 1,294 

Total  Interior 2,4'2 
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DBPABTMBKT  OF  /UBTIOB. 

Department  proper 68 

District  institutions-^Pollce,  Jail,  and  re- 
form school  801 

Total  Department  proper 864 

JUDIOIABT. 

United  States    Supreilie  Court  Judges, 

59,)  Court  of  Claims,  (5,)  District  judges, 
5,)  Police  Judge,  (1,)  United  States 
Circuit  Courts,  (9,)  District  Courts,  (66,) 

Territorial  Courts,  (27, )  total 112 

Clerks  to  United  States  Courts 197 

Reporter  to  Supreme  Court 1 

Marshals 86 

District  attorneys 84 

Assistant  attorneys 68 

Registers  in  bankruptcy 268 

United  States  Circuit  Cfourt  commission- 
ers   1,780 

Totaljudiclary 2,521 

Add  Department  proper 864 

Total  Department  of  Justice 2,876 

DBP^BTJfBNT  OF  AOBIOULTUBB. 

Department  proper , 91 

POST  OFFIOB  DBPABTMBNT. 

Department  proper 884 

Other  officers  and  agents : 

Postmasters 86,647 

Contractors 6,280 

Post  Office  clerks 4,467 

Railway  Post  Office  clerks 901 

Route  agents 987 

Mail  route  messengers 226 

Local  messengers 126 

Special  messengers 66 

Total  Post  Office  Department 48, 892 

Total  registered  force  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  civil  service 6TtT5T 

To  this  total  may  be  added  the  follow- 
ing: 
Congress— Senators,  Repre8entatives,and 

Delegates 374 

Officers  of  the  Army 2,929 

Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps..  1,956 

Vessels  of  the  Navy 1 49 

Advertisers  for  the  several  Departments     880 
Post  Office  contractors 6,280 

12,067 

Total  number  of  persons  and  names  re- 
gistered in  the  Blue  Book  for  1876. . .  .79,924 

Mr.  Durham  stated  the  total  to  be  102,106. 
He  maj  be  congratulated,  as  a  Democrat,  in 
getting  within  23,930  of  the  truth.  But  then, 
using  his  own  standard — ^that  the  Blue  Book 
was  the  measure  of  the  oivil  list — and  it  will 
be  found  that  a  still  further  deduction  can  be 
made.  The  total  given — 12,067 — of  names 
not  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  "  oivil  list," 
in  the  sense  Mr.  Durham  used  that  term,  is 
properly  to  be  subtracted  from  the  whole 
number  registered  in  the  Biennial  Blue  Book. 
According,  then,  to  this  calculation,  the  total 
civU  list  will  embrace  but  67,757  names j  or  34,349 
less  than  the  number  given  by  Mr,  Durham, 


But  that  gentleman  presented  this  formida- 
ble aggregate  as  a  proof  of  extravagance ;  of 
the  costliness  of  the  present  Administration. 
This  is  in  reality  the  most  important  portion  of 
his  arraignment.  The  American  people  are 
not  so  much  interested  in  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment as  they  are  in  the  question  of  cost  and 
that  of  the  proper  performance  of  the  neces- 
sary duties.  To  that  end  it  may  be  as  well 
to  still  further  take  Mr.  Durham's  criticisms 
apart,  and  show  how  captious  and  ill-found- 
edHhey  are.  For  convenience  sake,  in  this 
respect,  the  persons  employed  by  the  United 
States  whose  remuneration  is  not  designated 
as  salaries,  or  directly  provided  for  out  of 
the  revenues  collected,  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  groups : 

I.  Those  paid  by  fees  In  whole  or  in  part : 


Officers. 


Consuls  or  commercial  agents 

Pension  agents 

Postmasters 

Land  Office  registers  and  re- 
ceivers   

District  attorneys 


i 
a 


93 

68 

84,047 

196 

84 


84,478 


$2,500* 
4,000* 
1,000* 

600t 
200t 


*Out  of  their  fees  office  expenses  are  also 
paid. 

fBesides  the  amount  named,  these  officers 
receive  a  percentage  on  all  moneys  received 
by  them. 

II.  Those  paid  entirely  by  fees  : 
Commissioners  to  United  States  courts. .  1,730 

Internal  revenue  gaugers 909 

Clerks  to  United  States  courts 197 

Registers  in  bankruptcy 268 

Marshals 86 

8,176 

III.  Those  who  contract  and  derive  profit: 

Mall  contractors 6,280 

Advertisers  or  publishers 380 

6,660 

IV.  Without  pay: 

Centennial  commissioners 96 

Honorary  medical  and  other  appoint- 
mpnts  in  District  of  Columbia 90 

126 
To  recapitulate,  there  are  of— 

Class  I  84,478 

Class  II   8,176 

Class  III 6,660 

Class  IV 126 

Total  force  unpaid  by  appropriations, 
not  salaried  specifically  by  law,  and 

Said  only  by  fees,  subtracting  280 
istrict  attorneys  and  public  land 
officers,  who  receive  a  small  specified 
salary  as  part  of  their  remuneration,  44,169 
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As  the  total  civil  list  has  been  shown  to 
number  bat  67,757  persons,  (according  to 
the  last  Blue  Book,)  it  follows  that  of  per- 
sons whose  salaries  are  designated  bj  law, 
provided  for  by  regular  appropriation  bills, 
and  paid  out  of  the  revenue  collected  to 
meet  the  demands  of  Government,  there  are 
in  all  but  33,31@  persons. 

These  facts,  and  they  cannot  be  substan- 
tially controverted,  prove  on  how  shallow  a 
foundation  rests  the  outcry  against  a  swollen 
civil  list,  and  the  so-called  extravagance  of 
salaries .  It  will  prove,  after  all, that  the  salary 
bill  is  but  the  smaller  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  a  proper  administration  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment. While  referring  to  the  question  of 
labor  cost,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  important  bureaus 
which  sustain  themselves  out  of  the  receipts 
of  their  office.  The  Patent  Office  and  the 
Consular  service  not  only  pay  for  themselves, 
but  turn  in  a  large  surplus  to  the  Treasury. 
Both  of  these  agreeable  facts  have  become 
so  under  Republican  administration.  The 
land  offices  materially  aid  in  meeting 
their  own  expenses  out  of  the  fees  and 
sales  they  receive.  The  postal  service  pays 
for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  cost.  Some 
of  its  branches,  such  as  the  money  order 
business,  net  a  surplus  to  the  Department. 
The  Judiciary  is  largely  self-sustaining  also. 
Under  Republican  legislation,  rigid  inquiry 
has  been  had  into  the  fee  system,  and  in  all 
branches  a  maximum  limitation  has  been 
placed  upon  the  amount  any  one  officer 
may  receive  as  remuneration.  This  and 
similar  measures  are  certainly  reformatory 
in  character.  During  the  Democratic  rule 
of  a  third  of  a  century  that  party  never  in- 
vestigated or  corrected  any  abuse  of  this  or 
similar  character.  In  examining  the  aggre- 
gate of  expenditures  under  the  form  of  sala- 
ries it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
only  1,600  postmasters  whose  remuneration 
exceeds  $1,000  per  annum,  and  that  of  the 
remainder,  all  of  whom  are  paid  out  of  their 
office  receipts,  more  than  25,000  do  not 
receive  over  $100  per  annum.  These 
points  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  but 
those  given  are  sufficient  for  the  present 
purpose.  In  conclusion,  it  seems  proper  to 
affirm  that  our  political  history  has  not  here* 


tofore  presented  as  mean,  petty,  and  base  a 
partisanship  as  that  which  now  charac- 
terizes the  current  actions  and  criticisms  of 
the  accidental  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  There  is  nei- 
ther honor  or  courtesy  in  their  dealings 
with  opponents,  or  political  integrity  and 
sagacity  displayed  in  their  attitude  towards 
the  executive  branches  of  the  Government 
itself.  The  misrepresentation  herein  exposed 
fairly  illustrate  their  senseless  and  unpa- 
triotic position. 

Presidents. 

The  following  table,  prepared  for  reference, 
shows  the  political  sentiments  and  the  date 
of  the  inauguration  of  each  President,  the 
length  of  time  he  lived  after  that  event,  and 
his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  : 

1.  George  Washington,  Independent,  in- 
augurated 1789;  lived  10  years;  age  68. 

2.  John  Adams,  Independent,  inaugurated 
1797;  lived  29  years;  age  90. 

3.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Democrat,  inaugurat- 
ed 1801,  lived  25  years;  age  83. 

4.  James  Madison,  Democrat,  inaugurated 
1809;  lived  27  years;  age  85. 

5.  James  Monroe,  Democrat,  inaugurated 
1817;  lived  1\  years;  age  73. 

6.  John  Q.  Adams,  Whig,  inaugurated 
1826,  lived  23  years;  age  81. 

7.  Andrew  Jackson,  Democrat,  Inaugurat- 
ed 1829;  lived  16  years;  age  78. 

8.  Martin  Van  Buren,  Democrat,  inaugu- 
rated 1837;  lived  25  years;  age  80. 

9.  W.  H.  Harrison,  Whig,  inaugurated 
1841;  lived  1  month;  age  68. 

10.  John  Tyler,  V.  P.,  Independent,  in- 
augurated 1841;  lived  21  years;  age  72. 

11.  James  K.  Polk,  Democrat,  inaugurated 
1846;  lived  4  years;  age  54. 

12.  Zachary  Taylor,  Whig,  inaugurated 
1849;  lived  16  months;  age  66. 

13.  Millard  Fillmore,  V.  P.,  Independent, 
inaugurated  1850;  lived  24  years,  age  74. 

14.  Franklin  Pierce,  Democrat,  inaugurat- 
ed 1853;  lived  16  years;  age  66. 

16.  James  Buchanan,  Democrat,  inaugu- 
rated 1867;  lived  11  years;  age  77. 

16.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Republican;  inaugu- 
rated 1861;  lived  4  years  and  1^  months;  age 
66. 

17  Andrew  Johnson,  V.  P.,  Independent, 
inaugurated  1865;  lived  10  years;  age  67. 

18.  General  Grant,  Republican,  inaugurat- 
ed 1869. 

Tyler  and  Fillmore  were  elected  Vice  Pres- 
idents as  Whigs  and  Johnson  as  a  Republi- 
can. Their  *  independence''  followed  their 
inauguration  as  Presidents. 
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Few  nations  have  been  called  upon  to 
place  upon  their  pension-rolls  so  large  a 
nnmber  of  pensioners  as  we  have.  The  re« 
bellion  caused  a*  fearful  loss  of  life  and  dis- 
tress among  those  persons  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  country  to  save  the  Union. 
Men  who  suffered  the  loss  of  limbs  or  of  eye- 
sight or  of  health  in  the  direct  line  of  duty, 
and  the  widows  aiid  orphans  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  fell  in  the  service,  were  properly 
provided  with  pensions.  A  pension,  how- 
ever, was  not  given  so  much  as  a  reward  for 
loyalty.  It  was  granted  more  out  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  devotion  and 
sacrifice  of  those  who  stood  forth  in  the  hour 
of  the  nation's  peril  and  aided  in  its  preser- 
vation. 

But  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion, and  fought  against  the  Union  and  the 
cause  it  represented,  have  no  such  claim. 
To  reward  such  men  if  they  suffered  would 
be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  treasonous 
disloyalty,  and  place  the  rebel  and  his  de- 
pendents on  the  same  footing  with  the  sol^ 
diers  who  fought  and  saved  the  Union.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  guard  against  the  com- 
mission of  such  gross  injustice  a  law  was 
enacted  which  has  been  reproduced  in  sec- 
tion 4,716  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  That 
section  reads  as  follows,  viz : 

^'  No  money  on  account  of  pension  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person,  or  to  the  widow,  chil- 
dren, or  heirs  of  any  deceased  person,  who 
in  any  manner  voluntarily  engaged  in  or 
aided  or  abetted  the  late  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  the  Confederacy,  which  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Union  forces  in  the  field,  has  gather- 
ed its  scattered  elements  in  the  National 
Congress  ;  and  the  assembled  Confederates 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  appearing  in  the 
guise  of  representatives  of  the  people,  seem 
to  be  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  as  when 
the  war  prevailed,  and  to  be  resolved  to  do 
all  they  can  on  behalf  of  their  comrades  and 
their  families  and  against  the  interests  of 
the  Union.  Accordingly,  wherever  Repub- 
lican legislation  protected  the  Federal  Trea- 
sury,  or  confined  payments  therefrom   to 


persons  of  known  loyalty,  the  Confederates 
in  Congress  have  set  themselves  to  reverse 
that  legislation,  and  open  the  way  for  the 
entrance  of  disloyalty  to  seize  upon  the  pub- 
lic money. 

These  recent  efforts  to  extend  the  pension- 
rolls  by  quartering  reb^l  sympathizers  and 
their  families  upon  them  is  explained  in 
House  bill  No.  2,991,  introduced  by  Mr. 
McFarland,  to  repeal  the  above  section  of 
the  Revised  Statutes.  This  bill  has  not  at- 
tracted much  attention,  but  its  principle 
is  so  impudently  and  monstrously  wrong 
that  it  deserves  a  close  examination  and 
should  be  remembered.  The  text  of  the  bill 
is  as  follows : 

^^  Beit  enacted^  ^c.  That  section  forty-seven 
hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by, repealed  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
place  on  the  pension-rolls  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  may  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
under  existing  laws,  notwithstanding  they 
may  have  served  in  the  rebel  army  prior  to 
such  service,  and  pay  to  such  persons,  their 
widows  or  children,  a  pension  as  provided 
by  law  in  other  cases,  from  ^nd  after  the 
passage  of  this  act.'' 

It  is  almost  always  safe  to  assume  that 
when  a  Southern  Den^ocratio  member  ot  the 
House  or  Senate  desires  to  repeal  a  section 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  he  either  aims  at 
protecting  the  Democratic  South  in  its  dis- 
loyalty or  to  reward  his  disloyal  comrades 
for  their  treason  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  a  condition  of 
affairs  that  the  people  are  likely  to  approve, 
and  Representatives  especially  will  resolve 
that  their  votes  shall  be  cast  to  defeat  for- 
ever the  hope  of  treason  in  that  direotion. 
The  bill  above  cited  has  in  substance  been 
passed  by  the  House  majority,  as  a  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pen- 
sions, which  committee  is  presided  over  by 
an  ex -rebel  brigadier — Hunton,  of  Virginia. 

Iv  some  Democratic  genius  could  invent 
some  plan  to  utilize  the  gas  daily  generated 
in  the  present  House  of  Representatives  the 
appropriation  for  lighting  public  buildings 
might  be  stricken  out  altogether.  As  aA 
economic  idea  we  commend  it  to  the  faithful. 
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No  man  of  this  country  or  of  any  other 
ever  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  or  excelled  in  personal 
popularity  with  the  masses  than  Andrew 
Jackson,  of  Tennessee.  Politicians  were  not 
always  satisfied  with  him,  not  even  those  who 
had  largely  participated  in  the  success  of 
the  party  that  twice  elected  him  to  the  Pres- 
idential office;  but  the  people  were  ever  with 
him,  and  believed  in  his  honest,  devoted 
patriotism,  stood  by  him  in  every  act  in  his 
administration  of  public  affairs,  when  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  party  were  alarmed  if  not 
disaffected  at  times  by  the  bold  aggressive 
movements  of  the  brave  and  intrepid  soldier. 
It  is  related  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer,  who 
having  sold,  in  Philadelphia,  a  wagon-load 
of  products  from  his  farm  some  twenty  miles 
back  in  the  country,  was  offered  in  payment 
the  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank,  then  at 
a  premium  of  one  per  cent,  over  the  State 
bank  circulation,  when  to  the  surprise  of  the 
purchaser  he  declined  to  take  them  in  pay- 
ment, simply  saying  that  General  Jackson 
had  said  the  Bank  was  bad  and  corrupt,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  care  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

A  true  and  staunch  friend,  he  never  was 
known  to  abandon  any  one  in  whom  he  had 
placed  confidence,  or  for  whom  he  had  any 
friendly  feeling  although  the  whole  world 
might  go  against  his  views  and  opinions. 
He  was  ever  the  defender  ofthe  weak  against 
the  strong,  and  no  man  ever  surpassed  tlie 
old  Hero  in  his  chivalrio  appreciation  of  wo- 
man, or  in  his  disposition  to  protect  and  de- 
fend her  at  all  times  against  any  species  of 
aggression  or  persecution.  This  noble  dis- 
position had  been  increased  in  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  base  and  dastardly  attack  that 
was  made  on  his  domestic  life  during  the 
canvass  for  his  first  presidential  term,  and 
even  upon  the  beloved  partner  of  his  joys 
and  sorrows,  whose  life,  it  was  believed,  was 
shortened  by  such  attacks  and  persecutions. 

This  trait  in  his  character  for  gallant  de- 
fense of  woman  was  brought  fully  into  action 
on  the  memorable  embroilment  in  Washing- 
19e 


ton  society  in  1831,  in  which  the  members  of 
his  Cabinet  and  their  families  were  princi- 
pally and  immediately  interested.  Refer- 
ence is  here  made  to  the  unpleasant  condition 
of  affairs  immediately  preceding  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  in  that  year.  The  rupture 
that  had  taken  place  between  General  Jack- 
son and  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  which  more  partic- 
ular allusion  will  be  made  further  on,  was 
soon  followed  by  an  event  naturally  to  fol- 
low as  a  consequence — ^that  of  breaking  up 
the  President's  Cabinet.  Several  members  . 
classed  as  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
could  not  be  expected  to  remain  as  ministers 
to  General  Jackson  while  adhering  to  that 
gentleman.  This  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet, 
however,  was  hastened  and  more  immediately 
brought  about  by  the  embroilment  in  high 
society  referred  to  above.  The  main  diffi- 
culty and  source  of  these  troubles  in  society, 
as  the  General  believed,  arose  from  a  wanton 
and  unprovoked  persecution  on  the  part  of 
the  Calhounites,  of  the  family  of  his  friend 
and  favorite  minister.  General  Eaton,  then 
Secretary  of  War,  aimed  as  an  indirect  attack 
on  himself,  and  similar  in  effect  to  the  das- 
tardly war  made  on  his  own  domestic  peace 
during  his  first  candidacy  for  the  Presiden- 
tial office. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  visited  the .  President  at  the 
suggestion  of  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky,  the  reputed  slayer  of  Tecumseh, 
to  see  if  some  harmonious  compromise  could 
not  be  made  whereby  he  and  others  could 
remain  in  position — for  although  friends  and 
admirers  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  therefore  nec- 
essarily and  to  some  extent  disaffected  toward 
General  Jackson,  yet  they  seemed  desirous, 
to  use  a  modern  phrase — to  stick;  but  the 
President  was  far  from  being  conciliated,  and, 
as  Mr.  Ingham  reported  back  to  Colonel  John- 
son, he  had  become  very  violent,  and,  as 
he  remarked  under  considerable  excitement, 
that  he  would  never  again  undertake  such  a 
mission,  for  the  Presidenlj:  was  not  only  vio- 
lent, but  seemed  to  roar  dt  him  like  a  mad- 
dened lion.     Colonel  Johnson  said  he  would 
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go  to  him  and  see  if  the  lion  would  roar  at 
him;  possibly  the  old  Hero  had  roared  enough 
for  that  occasion,  for  he  received  the  Colonel, 
for  whom  he  had  a  high  regard,  with  that 
impressive  dignity  that  was  never  surpassed 
by  any  high  ofBcial  in  receiving  those  who  ap- 
proached him,  especially  under  such  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  as  then  existed .  Colonel 
Johnson  warmly  deprecated  the  course  affairs 
were  taking — that  they  would  lead  to  abreak- 
ing  up  of  his  Cabinet,  and  feared  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  would  become  alarmed  and 
disaffected  at  so  unusual  an  event.  The 
Preside! it,  in  his  determined  manner,  assured 
him  that  he  need  not  entertain  any  appre- 
hensions with  regard  to  the  reception  of  such 
an  occurrence  by  the  people,  who  would,  in 
their  accustomed  common -sense  way  of  look- 
ing at  causes  and  effects,  le  but  little  con- 
cerned by  the  changes  which  might  take 
place  in  his  Cabinet. 

The  result  was  as  foreseen  by  Colonel 
Johnson — the  Cabinet  was  dissolved,  and  as 
foreseen  by  the  President  the  people  seemed 
to  care  but  little  about  it.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  General  Eaton,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  being  the  special,  personal, 
and  political  friends  -of  General  Jackson, 
having  tendered  their  resignations,  the  bal- 
ance of  his  Cabinet  were,  of  course,  necessi- 
tated to  follow  their  example,  thus  termi- 
nating a  Council  to  the  President  in  which 
Mr.  Calhoun  had  been  largely  represented, 
and  which,  consequently,  could  no-  longer 
be .  palatable  to  the  President.  General 
Eaton  and  his  family  went  to  Florida,  where 
he  had  been  appointed  Governor,  and  subse- 
quently as  Minister  to  Spain.  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren went  as  Minister  to  England,  and  the 
rest  of  that  famous  Cabinet  retired  from 
public  to  private  life,  from  whence  they 
never  afterward  emerged. 

In  the  election  for  President  which  took 
place  in  1832,  the  successful  ticket  before 
the  people  bore  the  name  of  the  old  hero  of 
New  Orleans  for  President,  with  that  of  Mr. 
Van  5iiren  for  Vice  President,  and  their  in- 
auguration ^'took  place  amidst  great  party 
rejoicings  on  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  being 
the  second  term  of  General  Jackson. 

A  great  ohangQ  had  taken  place  in  the  x>o- 
litical  as  well  as  in  the  personal  relations  of 


the  distinguished  leaders  who  had  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  exciting  movements  of 
the  previous  four  years.  Mr.  Clay  had 
again  been  beaten,  and  the  political  feud 
between  him  and  the  President  had  increased 
in  bitterness,  assuming  constantly  thereafter 
personal  dislike  and  antipathy.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  succeeded  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the 
Vice  Presidency,  and  was  now  to  preside 
over  the  Senate,  in  which  the  latter  was  to 
be  simply  a  Senator  ;  nor  was  this  all  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  ambitious  South  Caroli- 
nian. The  strong  ties  of  personal  and  polit- 
ical friendship  that  had  so  long  existed  be- 
tween him  and  General  Jackson  had  been 
suddenly  and  violently  severed — never  to  be 
restored  again.  It  had  been  discovered  to 
General  Jackson  through  the  revelations  of 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet  dur- 
ing the  time  that  General  Jackson  had  con- 
trol of  military  affairs  in  Florida,  that  instead 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  (also  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabi- 
net) having  defended  him  against  serious 
charges  brought  up  in  Cabinet  for  transcend- 
ing his  powers  and  authority  in  Florida,  he 
was  for  strict  investigation,  and  for  such 
punishment  as  the  extraoidinary  circum- 
stances demanded  ;  and  that  it  was  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams  who  had  on  that  critical  oc- 
casion espoused  his  cause  and  defended  him 
a^inst  any  extreme  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

This  discovery  was  a  sad  blow  and  a  great 
surprise  to  General  Jackson,  for  he  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  firmly  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  to  Mr.  Calhoun  that  he 
was  indebted  for  such  friendly  aid  and  de- 
fense at  so  critical  a  period,  and  the  discov- 
ery to  a  man  of  his  temperament,  having  an 
extreme  sensitiveness  about  everything  that 
concerned  his  military  fame,  naturally  awak- 
ened no  ordinary  indignation  '^  nd  resentment. 
A  correspondence  ensued  between  him  and 
Mr.  Calhoun,  which  had  no  effect  whatever 
in  healing  the  breach  in  their  friendship  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  only  widened  it,  and 
the  General,  getting  mad,  abruptly  closed  the 
correspondence  with  the  deprecatory  address 
of  Caesar  to  Brutus,  ^^Ettu  Brute,^^ 

This  unfortunate  severance  of  the  old  ties 
of  personal  and  political  friendship  between 
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the  President  and  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  every 
way  disastrous  and  fatal  to  the  latter.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  succeeded  to  the  place  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  President  that  had  but  so 
lately  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  in 
consequence  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  placed  on 
the  ticket  in  1832  for  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent, with  the  clearly  defined  will  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  old  hero  that  he  should  succeed 
him  in  the  Presidency.  This  assertion  of 
the  influence  and  power  of  General  Jackson, 
based  on  his  unequaled  popularity  with  the 
people  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  to 
have  him  chosen  by  the  people,  will  be  ful- 
ly sustained  by  the  history  of  the  times — 
and  that  not  only  did  this  great  influence 
and  the  power  of  his  name  extend  to  his  im- 
mediate successor,  but  will  apply  also  to  the 
nomination  and  election  of  Mr.  Polk  in  1844. 

These  sudden  and  overwhelming  reverses 
in  Mr.  Calhoun's  political  and  personal  for- 
tunes made  him  well-nigh  a  desperate  man. 
Seeing  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the  line  of 
''safe  precedents,"  and  that  the  aspiring  son 
of  New  York  had  stepped  in  and  jostled  him 
from  his  ambitious  path,  where  but  a  short 
while  V^fore  he  seemed  so  secure  for  the 
high  prize  in  view,  and  that  there  remained 
no  possible  hope  for  him  to  regain  his  former 
happy  footing,  he  in  an  evil  hour  resorted 
to  his  celebrated  nullification  doctrine.    ' 

There  has  scarcely  been  in  the  country 
greater  excitement  than  that  which  arose 
from  the  discussions  in  the  Senate  on  the 
tariff  question  during  the  session  of  1832-'33. 
South  Carolina  under  the  lead  of  her  hereto- 
fore popular  and  distinguished  son,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, had  assumed  the  fearful  attitude  of 
angry  and  almost  belligerent  opposition  to 
the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  at  no 
time  probably  had  there  been  graver  appre- 
hensions for  the  future  of  the  country  than  ex- 
isted then.  It  was  but  the  dark,  gloomy 
6men  and  forerunner  of  what  was  to  follow 
afterward  in  1861,  and  the  dread  and  dismay 
which  then  oppressed  the  hearts  of  all  patri- 
ots simply  foreshadowed  the  horrors  that 
came  upon  the  land  from  1861  to  1865. 

General  Jackson  issued  his  famous  procla- 
mation warning  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
against  any  disaffection  to  the  Government, 
or  any  attempt  to  resist  the  due  execution  of 


laws  made  by  the  high  authority  of  Congress, 
and  followed  this  g^eat  address  by  sending 
troops  to  Charleston  under  the  command  of 
General  Scott  to  guarantee  and  enforce,  if 
need  was,  tha  execution  of  the  revenue  laws. 

During  this  eminently  critical  period  threat- 
ening the  national  peace,  Mr.  Calhoun  arose 
in  his  place  in  the  Senate  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing alarming  declaration  that  South  Caro- 
lina was  in  ''battle  array,*'  ready  to  resist 
the  execution  of  the  iniquitous  revenue  laws 
for  the  collection  of  revenue  under  an  unjust 
and  unconstitutional  tariff.  Such  was  the 
dread  and  fearful  impression  made  on  the 
minds  of  Senators  and  the  crowded  audi- 
ence that  for  a  while  the  feeling  was  in- 
tensely oppressive  and  painful,  for  it  was. 
known  that  General  Jackson  was  intently 
watching  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
political  leaders  of  South  Carolina,  and  that 
had  there  been  an  overt  act  in  the  way  of 
resistance,  going  so  far  as  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  after  such  a  speech,  there  was  no  know- 
ing what  dire  results  would  have  happened 
from  the  stern  determination  of  tlie  great  and 
piftriotic  chief  then  at  the  head  of  public 
affairs,  who  it  was  well  known  would  never 
compromise  in  any  way  for  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  his  country.  It  was  at  this  mo- 
mentous juncture,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  had  so 
startled  and  alarmed  Senators  and  audience, 
that  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  hastily  pen- 
ciled a  note  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  sent  it  by  a 
page  of  the  Senate,  in  these  exciting  words  : 
"For  God's  sake  save  him,  or  he  is  lost." 

Mr.  Clayton  well  knew  the  inflexible  and 
indomitable  will  and  temper  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  that  had  there  been  blood  shed  in 
resisting  the  revenue  laws  after  this  dar- 
ingly bold  and  almost  treasonable  speech, 
that  the  fate  of  the  South  Carolina  Senator 
was  already  determined  on,  and  that  with 
such  a  man  as  Jackson  in  the  Presidential 
chair  there  would  be  no  compromise  or  vacil- 
lation in  the  discharge  of  his  high  and  im- 
perative duties. 

Mr.  Clay  did  save  him  and  his  State  from 
a  very  fearful  predicament,  and  in  his  com- 
promise measures  at  that  time  allayed  and 
fully  quieted  the  storm  that  seemed  readj  to 
burst  over  the  Government  and  the  country. 

General  Jackson's  firmness  of  character 
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bis  determinatioii  to  sabmit  to  no  wrong 
to  the  Goremment  at  home  or  abroad, 
made  him  feared  and  re8x>ected  every- 
where. Witness  the  action  of  France 
in  settling  np  long  delayed  arrears  of  debt  to 
the  United  States  when  the  old  soldier  and 
statesman  had  it  intimated  to  the  French 
Government  through  onr  minister  at  Yer- 
sallies  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  settle- 
ment, and  that  no  farther  delay  could  be 
tolerated  with  proper  regard  to  oar  national 
honor. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  here  that  it 
would  be  of  importance  to  the  i>eople  of  the 
United  States  to  look  well  to  the  character 
of  sach  a  man,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  in- 
calculable advantage  of  having  at  all  times, 
if  i>08sible,  jusf  such  a  man  at  the  head  of 
public  affairs  to  insure  and  guarantee  the 
due  observance  of  their  rights  and  laws  both 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  safely  stated,  and  without  fear 
of  any  possible  question,  that  had  General 
Jackson  been  in  the  Presidential  chair  when 
the  political  leaders  of  the  South,  leaving 
their  seats  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  went 
forth  to  inaugurate  a  civil  war,  that  they 
would  not  have  reached  their  homes  for  such 
a  purpose,  nor  indeed  would  they  have  dared 
to  venture  on  so  dire  an  errand  if  he  had 
been  President  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy. 

With  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  he  lived  as  President  for  eight  years, 
he  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved.  They 
soon  learned  to  know  his  inflexible  justice 
and  his  fixed  rule  of  action  with  regard  to  all 
transactions  between  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  District.  He  would  not  allow  any 
long  continued  indebtedness  on  the  part  of 
officials  who  were  receiving  their  monthly 
pay  from  the  Government,  and  who  on  ac- 
count of  being  in  the  receipt  of  such  Govern- 
ment pay  had  received  credit  for  any  kind 
5f  supplies  or  accommodations.  Knowing 
this,  he  was  very  frequently  appealed  to  by 
creditors  against  their  delinquent  customers, 
and  they  never  failed  to  secure  a  liquidation 
of  the  indebtedness,  or  so  secured  as  to  guar- 
antee a  speedy  payment.  One  of  these  ap. 
plications  to  the  General,  and  which  created 


much  amusement  at  the  time,  was  that  of  a 
lady  who  kept  a  boarding-house,  and  with 
whom  a  young  man  from  Tennessee,  a  clerk 
in  one  of  the  Departments,  and  of  a  family 
for  whom  the  President  had  a  warm  regard 
and    friendship,    had    boarded  for    several 
months  without  paying  his  board  bill  and 
with  little  apparent  likelihood  that  he  in- 
tended paying  it  very  soon,  and  for  which 
she    was    greatly    in    want.    The    General 
listened  to  her  complaint  very  patiently,  and 
with  his  usual  kindness  and  courtesy  to  the 
fair  sex,   and  when  she  had  told  him  her 
story,  he  advised  her  to  get  the  gentleman's 
note  tor  what  he  owed  her.     At  this  the  poor 
lady's  heart  sank,  and  she  said,  '^General, 
what    good  will  his  note  do  me?    He  will 
care  as  little  about  paying  a  note  as  the  open 
account  I  have  handed  him  so  frequently'* — 
but  her  heart  grew  something  lighter  when 
the  President  told  her  to  get  the  note  and 
bring  it  to  him — for  she  saw  that  there  might 
be  something  in  it.     She  went  home  and 
very  readily  got  the  required  note,  as  the 
gentleman  said  he  was  very  willing  to  give 
it,  and  would  include  the  interest,  as  she 
should  not  lose  the  interest  as  long  as  he 
owed  her  hereafter.     Smiling  at  the  liberali- 
ty of  her  debtor,  she  returned  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  submitted  to  him  the  document, 
wondering  what  would  be  the  next  move  to- 
wards getting  her  money.     To  her  extreme 
surprise  the  President  took  up  a  pen  from 
his  office  table  and  wrote  on  the  back  of  the 
note  his  own  great  name — Andrew  Jackson. 
Almost  overcome  by  grateful  surprise  she 
arose  to  take  her  leave,  when  the  President 
said  to  her  :  ''Madam,  you  will  please  take 
the  note  to  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Metropolis  with  my  request  that  he  will  dis- 
count it  at  once,  and  that  he  will  please  to 
give  timely  notice  of  maturity  to  the  maker 
of  the  note.     Timely  notice  was  given,  and 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  note  was  paid 
promptly  when  it  became  due,  without  tak- 
ing advantage  even  of  the  usual  three  days' 
grace. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  char- 
acter and  fame  of  General  Jackson  in  the  es- 
timate made  of  him,  mostly  by  his  political 
opponents,  especially  in  charging  him  with 
tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  an  almost  fero- 
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oions  will  in  his  great  public  career.    No- 
thing was  ever  more  unfounded. 

Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  of  all 
men  of  their  times  knew  him  best  from  manj 
years'  acquaintance,  and  who,  from  having 
been  in  deadly  feud  with  him  at  an  early 
period  of  their  lives  in  Tennessee,  became, 
after  he  attained  to  the  Presidential  office, 
his  warmest  and  most  devoted  friend,  writes 
in  the  'following  interesting  manner  of  him 
in  his  "Thirty  Years  View,"  published  after 
General  Jackson's  death : 

*'His  temper  was  placable,  as  well  as  ir- 
rascible,  and  his  reconciliations  were  cordial 
and  sincere.  Of  that  my  own  case  was  a 
signal  instance.  After  a  deadly  feud  I  be- 
came his  confidential  adviser,  was  offered 
the  highest  marks  of  his  favor,  and  received 
from  his  dying  bed  a  message  of  friendship, 
dictated  when  life  was  departing,  and  when 
he  would  have  to  pause  for  breath.  There 
was  a  deep  vein  of  piety  in  him.  unaffected- 
ly showing  itself  in  his  reverence  for  divine 
worship,  respect  for  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
their  hospitable  reception  in  his  house,  and 
constant  encouragement  of  all  the  pious  ten- 
dencies of  Mrs.  Jackson.  And  when  they 
both  afterward  became  members  of  a  church 
it  was  the  natural  and  regular  result  of  their 
early  and  cherished  feelings.  He  was  gentle 
in  his  house,  and  alive  to  the  tenderest  emo 
tions  ;  and  of  this  I  can  give  «n  instance, 
greatly  in  contrast  with  his  supposed  char- 
acter, and  worth  more  than  a  long  discourse 
in  showing  what  that  character  really  was. 
1  arrived  at  his  house  one  wet,  chilly  even- 
ing in  February,  and  came  upon  him  in  the 
twilight,  sitting  alone  before  the  fire,  a  child 
and  a  lamb  between  his  knees.  He  started 
a  little,  called  a  servant  to  remove  the  two 
innocents  to  another  room,  and  explained  to 
me  how  it  was.  The  child  had  cried  because 
the  lamb  was  out  in  the  cold,  and  begged 
him  to  bring  it  in,  which  he  had  done  to 
please  the  child,  his  adopted  son,  then  not 
two  years  old.  The  ferocious  man  does  not 
do  that  I  and  though  General  Jackson  had 
his  passions  and  his  violence,  they  were  for 
men  and  his  enemies  who  stood  up  against 
him,  and  not  for  women  and  children,  or  the 
weak  and  helpless,  for  all  of  whom  his  feel- 
ings were  those  of  protection  and  support.'* 

The  great  old  patriot  is  gone  from  earth 
to  heaven,  and  there  never  can  scarcely  ever 
be  a  name  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
country  that  will  be  more  prized  or  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  that  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. 

True  man — staunch  friend,  and  true  pa- 


triot— ^he  loved  his  country  and  its  institu- 
tions, and  was,  alt  through  a  long  and  event- 
ful life,  devoted  to  its  honor  and  best  inter- 
ests. He  loved  the  people,  and  always  felt 
that  they  would  stand  by  him  in  all  his  po- 
litical acts,  because  they  believed  that  he 
would  ever  serve  them  truly  and  faithfully. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
there  never  existed  a  public  character  who 
through  life  acted  more  thoroughly  on  the 
principle  inculcated  in  the  solemn  and  im- 
pressive adjuration  of  the  great  churchman 
and  statesman.   Cardinal   Wolsey,    to    his 

friend  and  follower,  Cromwell — 

"Be  lust  and   fear  not.    Let  all  the 

ends  thou  aira'st  at  be  thy  country's,   thy 
God's,  and  truth's. »» 

Encouraoinq  Education. — As  a  fair  sample 
of  Democratic  economy  we  give  the  follow- 
ing, clipped  from  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  appropriation  bill,  as  reported 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  March  8, 
1876,  "For  contingent  expenses  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  namely:  Stationery,'  cases  for 
library,  library,  current  educational  period- 
icals, cases  for  official  records,  other  current 
publications,  completing  valuable  sets  of 
periodicals  and  publications  in  the  library, 
telegraphing  and  expressage,  collecting  sta- 
tistics, and  writing  and  compiling  matter  (or 
annual  and  special  reports  and  editing  and 
publishing  circulars  of  information,  fuel  and 
lights,  office  furniture,  contingencies,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars." 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  called  for 
$21,200  for  the  prosecution  of  the  important 
work  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic committee,  with  a  high  appreciation 
of  educational  advantages,  very  generously 
gives  $1,210 — a  sum  hardly  sufficient  to  run 
a  country  school  through  the  winter.  This 
cutting-down  process  may  enable  the  De- 
mocracy to  save  the  seven  millions  they 
boast  of,  but  while  they  were  at  it  they  could 
have  saved  more  by  refusing  to  appropriate 
a  dollar  for  Government  expenses.  Then, 
instead  of  boasting  over  a  saving  of  seven 
millions,  they  could  have  held  up  before  the 
astonished  people  a  clear  saving  of  twenty 
millions.  Economy  may  be  a  golden  virtue 
when  properly  exercised,  but  when  prac- 
ticed at  the  expense  of  public  necessities  it 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  becomes  a  pc^itive 
vice. 
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We  are  prone  to  forget  how  deep-rooted 
the  secession  or  disunion  heresy  is  until  we 
are  aroused  by  the  utterances  of  some  of  its 
adv'ocates.  We  forget,  too,  how  long  the 
idea  of  disunion  was  cherished  before  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  realize  |t.  The  following 
letters  to  Jefferson  Davis  from  prominent  con- 
spirators, (never  before  published,  we  think) 
show  that  treason  was  constantly  in  these 
men's  minds.  It  will  take  another  genera- 
tion at  least  to  eradicate  it.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Government  must  be  sustained,  and 
administered  by  the  loyal  and  true  men  of 

the  Republic. 

[Indorsement.  ] 
A.  P  BUTLER,  U.  S.  S. ' 
Edgefikld,  S.  C.,  June  16,  1851. 
To  Colonel  Jeff.  Davis  : 

South  Carolina  very  much  in  earnest,  but 
there  is  fear  of  division.  An  issue  has  been 
made  before  the  people,  making  it  impera- 
tive for  her  convention  to  put  the  State  on 
ithe  trial  of  separate  secession.  How  could  such 
a  move  affect  the  cause  in  Mississippi  ?  And 
would  it  helj^  or  impair  the  strength  of  the 
States'  rights  men  in  othar  States  ?  Fear 
South  Carolina  will  make  a  vain  sacrifice  if 
she  moves  alone  without  the  co-operation  of 
other  States.  Appeals  for  counsel  and  sugges- 
tions. 

Important ! 

Stonelands,  near  Edgefield, 
Confidential.  June  16,  1851. 

My  Dear  Colonel  :  **The  looker  on  can 
sometimes  see  more  than  the  gamester." 
Such  being  your  situation  at  the  time,  in 
reference  to  our  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  I 
hope  I  may  appeal  to  you  for  counsel  and  for 
suggestions.  Our  people  are  very  much  in 
earnest,  but  there  is  fear  of  division  and  in- 
testine contest.  An  issue  has  been  made 
before  the  people  making  it  imperative  on 
our  convention  to  put  South  Carolina  on  the 
trial  of  separate  secession. 

How  will  such  a  move  affect  the  party  of 
true  men  in  your  State  ?  Will  it  help  you,  or 
will  it  impair  the  strength  or  interfere  with 
the  onward  movements  of  the  States'  rights 
parties  in  other  States.  I  believe  this  State 
could  be  induced  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  common  cause  of  those  who  contend  that 
the  General  Government  is  a  confederacy, 
and  not  a  consolidated  government.  If  it  is 
of  the  latter  character,  then  the  Southern 
States  are  doomed  to  degraded  subordina- 
tion. They  can  hold  these  rights  by  no  other 
tenure  than  sufferance.  Should  South  Caro- 


lina move  alone,  without  the  assistance  from 
her  neighbors  of  co-operation,  she  will,  I 
fear,  make  a  vain  sacrifice. 

Give  me  your  opinion,  confidentially,  as  to 
the  course  she  should  pursue,  so  far  as  it 
may  affect  the  interests  of  other  Southern 
States.     Do  write  freely. 

Believe  me  yours,  with  the  highest  respect, 

A.  P.  BUTLER. 

Colonel  Jefferson  Davis,  Missis^ppi. 

P.  S.  I  write  to  you  at  Jackson,  supposing 
that  a  letter  will  reach  you  from  that  place 
as  from  any  other. 


[Indorsement.] 
J.  M.  MASON. 
Winchester,  Va.,  September  30,  1856. 
To  Jefferson  Davis,  Secretary  of  War . 

Requests  the  Secretary  of  War  to  ex- 
change muskets  with  Virginia.  Says  in 
** event  of  Fremont's  election  the  South 
should  not  pause,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
immediate,  absolute,  and  eternal  separation. 
So  yon  see  I  am  a  candidate  for  the  first 
halter  1" 
Important. 

Selma,  near  Winchester,  Va., 

September  30,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  a  letter  from  Wise, 
of  the  27th,  full  of  spirit.  He  says  the  Gov- 
ernors of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana  have  -already  agreed  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Raleigh,  and  others  will.  This  in 
your  most  private  ear. 

He  says  further  that  he  had  oficially  re- 
quested you  to  exchange  with  Virginia  on 
fair  terms  of  difference  percussion  for  flint 
muskets.  I  do  not  know  the  usage  or  power 
of  the  Department  in  such  cases,  but  if  it 
can  be  done,  even  by  liberal  construction,  I 
hope  you  will  accede.  ^ 

Was  there  not  an  appropriation  at  last 
session  for  converting  flint  into  percussion 
arms  ?  If  so,  would  it  not  furnish  good 
reason  for  extending  such  facilities  to  those 
States.  Virginia,  probably,  has  more  arms 
than  other  Southern  States,  and  would 
divide  in  case  of  need. 

In  a  letter  yesterday  to  a  committee  in 
South  Carolina  I  gave  it  as  my  judgment,  in 
tUe  event  of  Fremont's  election,  the  South 
should  not  pause,  but  proceed  at  once  to 
* 'immediate,  absolute,  and  eternal  separa- 
tion." So  you  see  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
first  halter. 

Wise  says  his  accounts  from  Philadelphia 
are  cheering  for  old  Buck,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.    I  hope  they  be  not  delusive. 

Vale  et  Salute.  J.  M.  MASON. 

Colonel  Davis. 


\i. 
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[Indorsement.  ] 

Anonymous — * '  Senex. ' ' 

Memphis,  November  18,  1856. 

Election  of  Buchanan  only  a  temporary 
triumph !  Make  it  available  to  the  South;  so 
constitute  the  Cabinet  as  to  retain  the 
sinews  of  power — ^the  War^  Treasury ^  and  Navy 
Departments — in  Southern  hands,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  election  of  a  Black  Repub- 
lican President  in  1860  the  Government 
must  not  pass  to  them.  A  Napoleonic  de- 
monstration would  be  called  for — grab  game 
the  policy.  Suggests  the  names  of  Cass^  Cobb , 
Toucey,  &c.,  for  the  Cabinet. 

Very  suggestive. 

Memphis,  Tbnn.,  November  18,  1856. 
Hon.  Jeffebbon  Davis. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
victory  recently  achieved  by  the  Democracy 
of  the  nation.  It  is  but  a  temporary  triumph. 
The  fanatical  demons  of  the  North  in  1860 
will  again  be  in  the  field.  Revolutions  never 
go  backward.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
revolution,  passive  it  is  true — ^but  a  decisive 
battle  is  yet  to  be  fought.  Our  Constitution 
does  not  suit  the  South.  The  privilege  of 
slavery  guaranteed  to  the  South  is  the  bone 
of  contention,  and  heaven  and  hell  will  be 
brought  to  bear  for  its  abolition. 

We  have  a  tempoary  triumph.  Let  us 
profit  by  it — make  the  most  of  it — so  consti- 
tute Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  that  the  sinews 
of  power  will  be  available  in  the  event  of 
the  election  of  a  Bla^k  Republican  in  1860 — 
available  to  the  South.  See  to  it  you  South 
em  men  about  Washington  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Treasury  and  War,  and  even  of 
the  Navy^  are  retained  in  Southern  hands — 
for  if  a  Black  Republican  is  elected  in  1860 
the  Government  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  into  their  power — a  Napoleonic  demon- 
stration would,  in  that  event,  be  called  for 
—-grab-game  the  policy.  Therefore,  I  repeat, 
let  certain  Departments  be  given  to  true 
Southern  men. 

Some  such  ticket  as  the  following,  viz : 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  State;  Howell  Cobb, 
Secretary  of  Treasury;  T.  J.  Rusk,  Secretary 

of  War;  Toucey,  Secretary  of  Interior; 

F.  P.  Stinton  or  Orr  of  South  Carolina,  Sec- 
retary of  Navy;  General  Richardson,  Post- 
master General;  Hallet  or  Slidell,  of  South 
Carolina,  Attorney  General. 

Douglas  and  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  had  bet- 
ter remain  in  the  Senate;  General  Quitman 
ought  to  go  to  Nicaragua;  A.V.  Brown,  who 
will  expect  something,  can  be  sent  as  Minis- 
ter to  France;  D.  S.  Dickinson  may  go'with 
the  State  Department  if  General  Cass  decline, 
or  in  the  Navy  if  preferred. 

The  South  is  proud  of  you  as  a  military 
man  and  as  a  statesman.  You  may  have  to 
act  the  Leonidas  for  the   South — we  may 


have  to  pass  through  a  Thermopylse  ordeal. 
The  crusaders,  infuriated  with  religious 
fanaticism,  will  be  down  upon  us.  They  will 
find  a  Saladinto  welcome  them  to  hospitable 
graves !  The  Richards  and  Philips  of  the 
campaign  will  be  glad  to  get  back  to  their 
Yankee  dams  to  sicken  and  die  with  traitor- 
ous remorse. 

Oh !  that  the  South  were  wise — that  she 
could  become  united.  In  the  next  campaign 
the  North  will  attempt  to  abolitionfze  not 
only  all  foreigners  in  the  South  and  North — 
but  through  such  men  as  Cassius  Clay,  J. 
Minor  Botts,  Rayner  &  Co.,  attempt  to  abo- 
litionize  all  the  non- slaveholders  in  the 
South.  Houston,  Bell,  Benton,  Blair  &  Co. 
will  look  on  with  complacency  and  give  in- 
direct aid  and  comfort. 

Long  may  our  Constitutional  Union  last 
is  the  prayer  of  every  Democrat — but  give 
us  equality,  preserve  our  honor,  or  give  us  a 
new  order  of  things  ! 

Excuse  the  liberty  of  a  stranger. 
Yours  truly  in  the  faith.  Sen  ex. 
m  m 

Poor  Economy. — The  Democratic  House  of 
Representatives  want  to  show  the  people 
how  large  a  saving  can  be  made  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  They  have 
adopted  a  novel  and  simple  plan  to  obtain 
what  they  want.  They  cut  down  salaries 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  then  cut  down 
the  force  employed  about  twenty  per  cent., 
and  the  desired  end  is  accomplished.  Their 
plan  may  work  great  injustice  to  individuals 
and  positive  injury  to  the  business  of  the 
Government,  but  they  are  after  a  big  saving, 
and  just  how  they  get  it,  or  where  they  get 
it  from,  are  matters  of  secondary  importance. 
The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  one  of  the 
hardest  worked  officers  of  the  Government. 
On  his  decision  the  Government  pays  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  pensioners  of  the  land. 
He  is  required  to  be  a  man  of  personal  integ- 
rity and  ability.  The  disbursements  made 
upon  his  settlements  are  about  $30,000,000  a 
year.  For  this  important  and  responsible 
work  he  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000. 
The  Democrats  cut  it  down  to  $2,700. 
This  is  in  keeping  with  the  shaving  business 
in  which  they  are  now  engaged. 

Three  hundred  dollars  taken  from  a  poorly 
paid  Government  official  is  of  itself  a  trifling 
amount,  but  it  goes  to  make  up  the  seven 
millions  saving  over  which  Democratic  lead- 
ers will  grow  eloquent  next  fall.  No  doubt 
Pendleton,  the  saintly  fee  taker,  who  pre- 
sides over  a  Kentucky  railroad  for  the  starv- 
ation salary  of  $6,000  a  year,  and  pockets 
$74,000  fee  for  collecting  $148>0OO,  which  he 
claimed  was  honestly  due  the  company,  will 
rattle  the  changes  on  this  economy  dodge  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  people  will  turn  hon- 
est men  out  of  office  in  order  to  put  rascal^s  in. 
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The  unfortunate  disorders  in  our  public 
service,  and  the  misdemeanors  and  crimes 
committed  by  high  and  trusted  officials, 
which  have  recently  been  revealed,  will  be 
seized  by  demagogues  as  a  most  welcome 
opportunity  for  the  furtherance  of  their  self- 
ish ends.  That  these  startling  revelations 
have  aroused  the  public  indignation  is  very 
natural.  But  it  is  not  less  natural  that  the 
indignant  public  should  be  misdirected  by 
the  creation  of  public  prejudices,  from 
which  everything  is  seen  but  the  proper 
source  of  the  evil,  and  by  which  a  cure  is 
promised  that  eventually  must  prove  worse 
than  the  evil  sought  to  be  cured.  The  re- 
cently expired  mania  of  the  so-called  "Civil 
Service  Reform"  is  an  instance  sufficient  to 
illustrate  this  assertion  without  looking  for 
further  proof  from  history.  It  behooves  us, 
therefore,  to  face  the  evil  bravely,  trace  it  to 
its  proper  source,  and  then  find  the  true 
remedy. 

That  the  Republican  party  which  saved 
the  Union,  and  achieved  such  a  far-reaching 
success  in  the  progress  of  the  Nation  and 
of  humanity  in  general,  has  become  worth- 
less, and  ought  to  be  abolished  because  a 
certain  number  of  officials  proved  themselves 
unworthy  of  the  trust  with  which  they  were 
honored  by  its  administration,  is  an  illogi- 
cal conclusion,  and  of  no  credit  to  common 
senae.  That  the  evil  of  corruption  can  be 
remedied  by  conveying  the  helm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  one  party  to  another  is  simply 
ridiculous.  Such  an  assertion  characterizes 
the  demagogue,  or  his  brainless  echoes.  The 
Democratic  rule  of  the  State  and  city  of  New 
York,  past  and  present,  does  not  justify  the 
empty  promises  that  that  party  would  fill 
the  Federal  offices  more  creditably  than  the 
present  administration  if  put  in  its  place. 
Nor  has  the  Democratic  rule  of  Missouri, 
under  which  ex-Governor  Brown  still  re- 
mains a  defaulter  to  the  State  in  a  large 
amount,  and  under  which  $2,000,000  of 
fraudulent  war  claims  have  been  thrown  into 
the  market,  exhibited  the  same  determina- 
tion to  punish  the  guilty  parties  that  our 
General  Government  has  demonstrated  in 


bringing  its  criminals  to  justice.  The  idea 
that  corrupt  and  dishonest  individuals  can 
only  be  found  in  the  party  in  power,  and 
that  a  reign  of  purity  would  commence  with 
its  removal  from  power,  is  so  ridiculous  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  in  its  exist- 
ence in  the  brains  of  any  human  being  if 
we  did  not  see  and  hear  it  defended  in  news- 
paper articles  and  oratorical  efforts. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  poor  justification 
for  us  to  say  to  the  opposing  party:  you 
have  also  unclean  sheep  in  your  fold,  and 
have,  therefore,  no  right  to  accuse  us  of  the 
same  impurity.  We  are  pierely  endeavoring 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  that  corruption  is 
not  confined  within  the  limits  that  charac- 
terize a  certain  political  party,  but  that  it 
is  a  disgraceful  element  pervading  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Republic. 

Where,  then,  may  we  look  for  the  remedy 
against  the  startling  corruption  to  which 
even  our  unfortunate  Cabinet  minister  has 
fallen  a  victim  ?  Certainly  not  to  the  De- 
mocracy, which,  as  a  political  party,  has 
been,  and  is  still,  combatting  every  sound 
principle  of  government  and  national  econo- 
my with  a  persistency  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  This  party  is  still  proclaiming, 
through  its  representatives  in  Congress,  its 
unwavering  adherence  to  the  heresy  of  the 
so-called  State  rights,  notwithstanding  the 
same  has  been  theoretically  and  practically 
denounced  and  abolished,  and  finally  buried 
by  the  discarding  of  the  original  articles  of 
confederation,  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution,  and  the  victorious  termination  * 
of  the  rebellion,  crowned  by  the  adoption  of 
the  last  constitutional  amendments.  This 
party  is  still  justifying  secession,  declares 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  a  crying  in- 
justice to  the  Southern  States,  and  threatens 
to  make  the  constitutional  amendments,  se- 
cured by  the  last  fearful  struggle  of  the  na- 
tion, of  no  effect  as  soon  as  it  gets  the  power 
to  do  so.  Then  the  Union  men  will  be  placed 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  rebels,  provided 
they  do  not  tamely  submit  to  such  a  pretense 
and  farce  of  a  government.    Can  the  people  of 

the  land  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  throw 
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reoklesslj  awaj  their  rights  and  liberties, 
their  whole  government,  secured  by  rivers 
of  blood  and  millions  of  money,  by  making 
that  party  the  guardian  of  their  highest  po- 
litical rights,  while  the  confession  is  on  its 
lips  that  it  would  take  great  pleasure  in  de- 
stroying them  ?  Could  we  escape  corruption 
by  such  a  suicidal  act?  Is  not  a  general 
demoralizing  element  necessarily  very  fruit- 
ful of  individual  corruption  ? 

Reform  parties  have  made  themselves  so 
contemptible  that  it  requires  idiocy  to  ex- 
pect any  political  salvation  from  such  pre- 
tenders. Their  records  show  nothing  but 
illogical  phrases  and  questionable  acts.  **Re- 
formers"  as  well  as  society  need  a  thorough 
reformation  before  true  reform  can  take 
place. 

The  two  main  factors  of  which  our  start- 
ling corruptions  are  the  product,  are  society 
and  the  manner  in  which  our  public  officers 
are  rewarded,  either  by  salaries  or  fees. 

The  recently  developed  calamities  of  offi- 
cial misconduct  should  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  most  thoughtless  member  of  our  gay  so- 
ciety to  stop  and  reflect  a  moment  on  the  ir- 
resistible logic  of  facts.  If  the  current  of 
9ur  social  conduct  is  not  soon  differently  di- 
rected it  must  terminate  in  a  terrible  catas- 
trophe. Let  the  gay,  gaudy,  and  reckless- 
ly extravagant  butterflies  of  society  remem- 
ber the  blood-curdling  retribution  that  over- 
took the  French  debauchees  in  the  "reign  of 
terror'*  for  their  scoffing  at  poverty.  Is  it 
not  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  demands  of 
society  on  our  leading  officials  are  so 
cruel  and  merciless  that  they  are  compelled 
to  select  one  of  two  existing  evils,  i.  e.,  either 
to  live  within  the  reasonable  limits  charac- 
terizing the  lives  of  decent  and  respectable 
citizens,  and  be  considered  and  treated  with 
bitter  contempt  as  * 'nobodies,"  because  they 
do  not  make  enough  show,  or  to  squander 
recklessly  their  honest  income,  together 
with  any  private  means  they  may  have,  in 
order  to  be  considered  "passable  in  society?*' 
Does  it  not  require  a  moral  Hercules  to  re- 
sist the  temptations  to  corruption  under 
such  circumstances  ?  It  is  a  deplorable 
trait  of  the  American  character  to  estimate  a 
man's  value  according  to  the  amount  of 
oash  he  can  command,   and  the  gay  and 


glittering  display  he  is  able  to  make.  How 
he  came  to  his  money,  that  does  not  concern 
our  gay  society.  The  only  question  consid- 
ered of  importance  is  :  is  he  in  possession  of 
it  ?  The  worship  of  money  and  display  goes 
so  far  that  a  person  who  has  served  his  well 
deserved  term  in  the  penitentiary  will  be 
over-burdened  with  attention  and  compli- 
ments as  the  "hero  of  the  day"  if  he  can  sat- 
isfy such  perverted  social  demands.  A  good 
intellect  and  a  noble  character  are  of  sec- 
ondary consideration;  and  if  these  manly 
qualities  cannot  be  supported  by  plenty  of 
money  and  display  of  reckless  extravagance, 
then  they  are  surely  not  worth  noticing. 
And  this  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  criterion 
according  to  which  the  ballots  are  cast  in  a 
great  many  of  our  public  elections.  This 
trait  of  our  national  character  can  be  traced 
from  our  highest  to  our  lowest  social  circles, 
adopted  in  every  locality  and  grade  of  socie- 
ty to  local  circumstances.  Only  the  heroic 
and  noble  exceptions  to  this  popular  spirit 
are  the  sound  foundation  of  our  government. 

May  our  people  study  the  truth  in  time, 
and  practically,  that  such  money  worship 
and  money  aristocracy,  and  nobility  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  a  democratic  government 
or  a  government  of  the  people,  but  must 
work  its  destruction.  Reforms  in  our  pub- 
lic service  will  only  begin  when  the  people 
shall  consider  no  other  aristocracy  and  no- 
bility as  worthy  of  notice  and  public  admira- 
tion than  that  of  brains  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter; when  the  saying  will  be  considered  as 
an  insult  to  our  republican  government,  "It  is 
impossible  for  a  poor  man  to  hold  a  Cabinet 
office."  How  many  are  to-day  very  profuse 
in  their  condemnations  of  the  conduct  of  ex- 
Secretary  Belknap  who  work  at  the  same 
time  with  an  untiring  and  contemptible  per- 
sistence at  the  cultivation  of  the  low  and 
unworthy  spirit  that  caused  his  downfall. 
Reform  the  people,  and  you  loill  reform  our  public 
sermcel  One  is  impossible  without  the  other »  The 
pretended  reformer  who  proclaims  a  different 
modus  for  the  eradication  of  our  social  and 
political  evils  is  either  a  demagogue,  or — an 
imbecile. 

Not  only,  a  perverted  public  ambition,  of 
which  the  people  are  as  guilty  as  public  offi- 
cers, is  the  cause  of  our  official  corruption, 
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bat  also  the  rate  at,  and  the  maimer  in  which 
our  public  service  is  rewarded.  Bat  in  the 
very  face  of  this  fact  we  see  the  present  Con- 
gress indulging  in  the  cheap  effort  of  reduc- 
ing our  public  service  still  further  below  the 
limits  of  respectability. 

A  man  with  an  extensive  business,  who 
needs  well-qualified  clerks,  is  compelled  to 
give  them  a  respectable  salary  in  accordance 
with  their  qualifications  and  the  importance 
of  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  Even  if 
he  has  not  a  spark  of  human  kindness  in  his 
breast  his  self-interest  will  not  allow  him  to 
secure  second-rate  and  unreliable  assistance 
for  a  cheap  compensation  at  the  risk  of  hav. 
ing  his  business  rained.  Our  Representa- 
tives should  act  with  the  same  prudence  in 
regard  to  our  public  service,  instead  of  in- 
augurating a  plan  of  which  even  the  most 
hard-hearted  business  men  would  be  ashamed. 

The  present  salaries  of  our  public  servants 
were  fixed  when  we  had  no  depreciated 
currency,  and  when  all  the  necessaries  for 
our  subsistence  could  be  bought  at  much 
lower  rates.  The  salaries  6f  our  consuls 
compel  them,  either  to  represent  American 
shabbiness  in^  foreigji  countries,  if  they  are 
honest,  or  American  roguery,  if  their  con- 
sciences are  of  spiritual  india-rul>ber.  Many 
have  accepted  consular  appointments  under 
the  delusion  that  a  decent  and  respectable 
position  had  been  offered  to  them;  but  when 
they  had  the  thing  in  their  own  hands  and 
could  look  into  its  real  value  they  found 
themselves  cheated  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  way  to  fraud  and  corruption  is  very 
easily  found  under  such  circumstances.  And 
is  the  power  free  from  btame  that  sets  such 
traps? 

The  legitimate  pay  of  the  majority  of  our 
public  servants  is  low;  but  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  surrounded  by  so  many  oppor- 
tunities to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  an  honest 
compensation  for  their  work,  that  it  has,  in 
many  fnstances,  the  appearance  of  premiums 
being  offered  for  corruptioQ  and  dishonesty, 
especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
perverted  practice  of  society  heretofore  allud- 
ed to. 

Where  could  an  honest  and  capable  man 
be  found  who  would  be  insane  enough  to  ac- 
cept a  public  office  if  the  legitimate  compen- 


sation of  the  public  service  should  be  reduced 
still  lower,  as  proposed?  The  Government 
would  then  be  compelled  to  select  its  officers 
from  the  scum  of  society.  May  the  country 
in  future  be  saved  from  sush  reformers  and 
such  mischievous  economizing.  Such  re- 
trenchment, in  the  wrong  direction,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  expression  made 
by  ihe  German  poet,  Schiller:  *'This  is  the 
curse  of  the  eviMeed,  that  it  must  perpeta- 
ate  evil.** 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  such  an  ill- 
directed  retrenchment,  so  full  of  danger  for 
our  public  affairs?  Is  it  an  honest  but  miscon- 
ceived effort  at  economizing?  It  would  mere- 
ly be  a  poor  recommendation  of  the  intel- 
lectual capacities  of  these  gentlemen,  and 
redeem,  at  least,  their  honesty  and  good-will^ 
if  we  could  impute  such  a  motive  to  their 
conduct.  But  we  cannot  honor  them  that 
much;  because  their  real  object  is  too  obvi- 
ous. It  is  the  attempt  of  the  demagogue, 
who  begs  for  popularity  with  that  class  of 
people  who  estimate  the  value  of  labor  ac- 
cording to  the  brute  force  its  performance 
requires,  and  not  according  to  its  intellect 
and  skill.  How  men  misuse  their  precious 
gift  of  speech  to  hide  their   thoughts  withl 

Another  source  of  corruption  is  our  un- 
fortunate fee  system,  because  it  works  injus- 
tice to  the  Government  and  to  officers  alike. 
Officers  have,  in  many  cases,  to  work  hard 
for  a  beggarly  income,  where  the  accidental 
fees  on  which  they  are  dependent  do  not 
come  in  for  various  reasons.  For  instance, 
officers  in  consolidated  land  offices  where 
little  land  is  entered  have  meager  commis- 
sions but  a  burdensome  correspondence  for 
their  $500  salary  per  annum;  while  in  offices 
where  much  land  is  entered  and  heavy  com- 
missions received,  the  officers  receive  the 
same  salary  for  comparatively  very  little  other 
work.  Such  unequal  divisions  of  work  and 
pay,  caused  by  oar  fee  and  commission  sys- 
tem, could  be  pointed"  out  in  every  depart- 
ment of  our  public  service.  And  every  in- 
justice has  its  bad  effect. 

Our  unjust  and  corrupting  fee  and  com- 
mission system  should  be  entirely  abol- 
ished. The  only  just  and  reasonable  method 
would  be  to  classify  our  public  work  and  fix 
for  every  class  an  adequate  salary.    All  rev- 
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enues  received  in  the  different  departments 
should  be  strictly  accounted  for,  and  no 
commissions  or  fees  be  allowed  to  officers 
bejond  their  fixed  and  reasonable  salaries. 
Only  under  such  a  system,  with  capable  and 
honest  officers,  would  Government  and  officers 
receive  their  honest  dues. 

Order,  uniformity,  and  justice  in  every  di- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  Government  are  the 


first  requirements  for  the  suppression  of  cor- 
ruption and  the  foundation  for  a  lasting  reform. 
Our  unfortunate  law-makers  in  our  national 
Capitol  would  earn  the  well-deserved  thanks 
of  the  nation  if  they  could  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  these  and  similar  reforms  of  our  pub- 
lic serviee  instead  of  making  it  more  con- 
temptible through  their  pretended  and  mis- 
chievous economizing. 


THE  TRUTH    OF    HISTOEY   AKD  THE   HORRORS    OF  AN- 

DERSONVILLK 


The  recent  request  made  by  Thb  Republic 
for  the  narratives  of  surviving  ex-prisoners 
3f  war  has  been  answered  up  to  this  writ- 
ing by  a  mass  of  communications  first  pub- 
I  ished  in  local  papers,  or  received  by  The 
Republic  direct.  In  every  instance  the  writ- 
er's name,  former  ijegiment,  and  other  es- 
sential marks  of  identification  are  given. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  as  well 
as  shocking  in  the  stern,  deliberately  stated 
details  of  premeditated  cruelty  these  papers 
contain.  It  is  almost  damaging  to  human 
nature  to  reproduce  them,  but  they  offer  the 
keenest  proof  of  the  demoralization  which 
attended  the  support  of  slavery  and  defense 
of  treason.  These  communications  will  be 
published  as  rapidly  as  may  be.  The  one 
r.0w  given  is  from  a  member  of  the  famous 

Sanitary  Commission: 

Editors  Republic:  After  reading  your  re- 
cent appeal  for  testimony  relating  to  the 
treatment  and  condition  of  Union  soldiers  in 
Confederate  prisons,  and  Confederate  soldiers 
in  Union  prisons,  I  am  impelled  to  furnish 
for  publication  a  plain  uncolored  narrative 
of  a  portion  of  my  experience  as  agent  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  last  ex- 
change of  prisoners  in  the  fall  of  *64. 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1864, 1  went 
on  board  the  **General  Sedgwick*'  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  having  permission  from  General 
Mulford  to  proceed,  with  the  sanitary  stores 
in  my  charge,  to  the  point  of  exchange  near 
Savannah,  and  there  and  thereafter  to  ren- 
der assistance  to  the  government  surgeon  on 
board  in  relieving  the  wants  of  those  pris- 
oners consigned  to  our  steamer.  On  the  8th, 
with  several  other  steamers,  we  sailed  out  of 
Hampton  Roads.  We  were  delayed  several 
days  at  Beaufort  and  Port  Royal,  and  not 
until  the  20th  did  we  reach  our  destination. 

Venus  Point,  the  point  of  exchange,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bend  in  the  river  about 
three  miles  below  Savannah.     Here  we  found 


three  river  steamers  flying  the  Confederate 
flag,  and  two  ocean  steamers  with  the  Union 
flag  at  the  mast-head.  The  exchange  was 
evidently  in  progress.  One  of  our  steamers 
was  lashed  to  one  of  theirs  and  gang-planks 
had  been  laid  from  one  to  the  other.  Rep- 
resentatives of  both  parties  to  the  exchange 
stood,  book  in  hand,  keeping  record  of  the 
number  exchanged;  while  on  deck  stood 
General  Mulford  and  the  Confederate  Gen- 
eral Hatch  personally  superintending  the 
disposition  of  the  liberated  men. 

My  first  impression  was,  that  we  must 
have  happened  on  the  scene  at  a  time  when 
the  Confederates  were  disposing  of  their 
worst  cases,  and  that  they  were  reserving 
the  hardiest  prisoners  to  the  last;  but  I  after- 
wards found  that  no  such  classification  had 
been  attempted.  The  liberated  Unionists  were, 
with  only  now  and  then  an  exception,  ema- 
ciated and  insufficiently  clothed.  Some,  un- 
able to  stand,  much  less  to  walk,  were  car- 
ried on  stretchers  on  board  our  steamers; 
others  were  supported  between  stout  assist- 
ants, scarcely  able  to  move  one  foot  before 
the  other;  many,  though  able  to  walk  alone, 
dragged  themselves  along  in  a  weak,  spirit- 
less manner,  indicating  a  fearful  lack  of  vi- 
tality. Nearly  all  bore  on  their  haggard 
faces  and  emaciated  bodies  the  unmistakable 
evidences  of  prolonged  suffering  and  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  hope  or  desire.  Their 
enfeebled  condition  was  the  more  striking 
because  in  such  close  contrast  with  that  of 
the  returned  Confederates,  nearly  every  man 
of  whom  was  in  splendid  condition — their 
swarthiness  of  complexion,  quick  glance  of 
the  eye,  and  erect  carriage  indicating  perfect 
health.  Not  one  of  the  latter  did  I  see  who 
was  unable  to  walk  without  assistance  from 
one  boat  to  the  other? 

But  the  contrast  does  not  end  here.  The  re- 
turned Confederates  were  comfortably  clothed 
in  suits  furnished  by  the  Government  against 
which  they  had  taken  arms.  But  scarcely  a 
man  returned  to  ns  from  Anderson  ville  and 
other  prison-pens  of  the  South  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  suit  of  clothes  entire.     Very  few 
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wore  aoj  nnderclotiiing.  Here  and  there 
eonld  be  seen  a  maa  seantilj  elothed  in  a 
dirt-begrimed  lAsmae,  and  a  pair  of  pants 
mdel  J  eontrired  oat  of  floor-sacks  or  meal- 
bags.  Snch  a  one  was  fortunate.  Scores  and 
bnndreds  w<H'e  nothing  more  than  a  pair  of 
grimj  pants,  infested  with  Teniiin,  and  out 
at  the  knees  and  seat.  Nearlj  all  were  bare- 
footed, and  man  J  withont  oorering  for  the 
head.  The  skin,  rongh  and  bronzed  from 
long  exposure,  was  drawn  tightly  over  their 
ribs  and  chests,  which  protmded  so  far  oat 
from  the  sunken  abdomen  as  to  suggest  at 
once  th^  chief  cause  of  their  emaciated  con- 
dition— slow  starration.  So  wasted  were  their 
limbs  that  their  joints  seemed  enormous. 
Their  hair  and  whiskers  had  a  matted,  brushj 
appearance  suggestive  of  <^rt  and  vermin, 
nieir  hollow  ejes  and  sunken  cheeks  told  the 
same  terrible  story  of  suffering  aad  depriva- 
tion. But  the  most  i>ainftd  detail  of  this 
woeful  picture  vividly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  was  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  these 
sufferers.  In  many  instances  the  usual  dead, 
passive  look  on  the  prisoners'  faces  gave  way 
to  one  of  almost  idiotic  exultation  when  they 
found  themselves  once  more  free  and  under 
the  protection  of  our  flag.  And  when  food  was 
given  them  all  the  latent  wolfishness  in  man's 
nature  found  expression  in  their  faces. 

But  many,  alas,  had  passed  beyond  the 
point  of  hunger;  and  the  tender  of  food  could 
not  rouse  them  from,  the  hopeless  lethargy 
into  which  they  had  fallen.  There  they 
lay  stretched  upon  couches  in  the  cabins  of 
the  steamers  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
signed, their  eyes  staring  vacantly  upon  the 
faces  of  their  attendants,  and  at  the  timbers 
overhead.  Some  were  too  weak  to  make 
known  their  passing  wants;  others  were  too 
near  the  end  of  their  sufferings  to  be  affected 
by  desire  of  any  sort. 

There  for  nearly  three  days  I  watched  this 
unequal  exchange  of  well-clothed,  well-fed, 
healthy  men,  for  half-naked,  half-starved, 
sick  and  dying  men.  Unequal  exchange  did  I 
say?  From  a  low  standpoint,  as  one  would 
regard  two  droves  of  cattle,  such  was  indeed 
the  fact;  but  fr^m  a  loftier  standpoint  the 
exchange  was  to  the  people  of  the  North  an 
unmixed  blessing;  for  were  not  these  horri- 
bly misused  men  whom  we  received  in  ex- 
change for  well-conditioned  men  ready  for 
service,  were  not  these  wrecks  of  men  ow 
brothers,  whom  the  cartel  had  possibly  saved 
from  a  horrible  death?  During  those  three 
days  frequenV  deaths  Occurred  among  our 
men,  and  I  recall  not  a  single 'death  among 
the  Confederates.  At  short  intervals  the  fire- 
ing  of  a  rifle  in  air  informed  us  that  another 
imprisoned  spirit  had  been  set  free.  The 
dead  bodies  were  sewed  up  in  blankets  and 
lowered  into  the  river,  the  swamps  on  either 
Bide  affording  no  opportunity  for  burial. 


On  Tuesday,  the  22d,  we  received  oar  load 
of  five  hundred,  who  were  classified  as  *'weU 
men,"  the  '^General  Sedgwick"  not  having 
the  conveniences  of  the  larger  steamers  for 
the  care  of  the  sick.  If  those  placed  in  our 
charge  were  the  well  men,  how  wretched  most 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  sickl 

While   I   was   busily  engaged  providing 
clothing  for  the  destitute,  and  the  ofllcers  of 
our  steamer  were  busy  preparing  for  our  de- 
parture, a  number  of  these  half-famished  men 
entered  the  hold  and  broke  open  several 
boxes   of  army  crackers,   or  "hard-tack," 
which  had  been  placed  on  board  by  the  San- 
itary Comaiission.     The  scene  that  ensued 
was  indescribable.  Rendered  wolfish  by  hun- 
ger, they  fought  savagely  for  possession  of 
the  food.     Now  and  then  one  would  climb  on 
deck  with  a  few  crackers  in  his  hands,  de- 
vouring them  with  an  eagerness  that  was 
pitiable  to  behold.     He  would  soon  be  sur- 
rounded by  his  equally  hungry  comrades 
and  compelled  to  relinquish  his  food.    And 
thus  the  strife  was  continued.     Those  who 
gorged  themselves  with  hard  tack,  and  then 
drank   freely  of  water,  were  soon  afterwards 
great  sufferers  from  cramping  pains,  their 
weakened  stomachs  being  unable  to  dispose 
of  its  heavy  load. 

I  never  saw  a  happier  body  of  men  than 
these  five  hundred  prisoners  were  while  par- 
taking of  their  first  full  meal.  flUl  meal? 
Hardly.  Long  after  our  three  tierces  of  *  ^San- 
itary soup"  had  been  emptied,  like  Ohv'er 
Twist,  they  kept  calling  for  "more." 

On  personal  inspection  I  found  that  nearly 
all  these  so-called  ^*well  men"  were  more  or 
less  afflicted  with  scurvy  and  a  complication 
of  other  disorders;  and  that  there  were  more 
than  a  score  of  them  so  feeble  that  it  was 
doubtfal  about  their  being  able  to  survive 
the  ocean  voyage  to  Annapolis. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  we  started 
down  the  river.     Patting  out  to  sea,  we  en- 
countered a  severe  storm.     Our  little  craft 
rolled  and  pitched  furiously.     The  surgeon 
and  his  other  assistants  were  soon  on  their 
backs,  seasick,  and  the  care  of  the  released 
prisoners  devolved  wholly  upon  me.  ■    Pass- 
ing frequently  through  the  cabins,  I  found 
nearly  all  suffering  terribly  fr^m  sea-sick- 
ness, their  weakened  frames  fearfully  racked, 
with  frequent  vomitings.     In  several  cases, 
I  momentarily  expected  death  would  eosae. 
But,   fortunately,   the  wind  went  down  a.t 
midnight;   and,   though  the  sea  continued, 
quite  rough  nearly  all  the  next  day,    tlie 
worst  was  over,  and  the  condition  of  the  men 
steadily  improved. 

The  remainder  of  the  trip  was  delightful 

the  ocean  nearly  a  dead  oalm.    On  the  iroy- 
age  I  made  the  aoqnaintance  of  many  of  t&e 
men;  and  from  all  I  learned  the  same  a&d. 
story— of  crowded  and  shelterless  quarters. 
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of  exposure  to  the  hot  m^  by  day  and  chill- 
ing winds  by  night,  of  ^Hvma  from  adjoin- 
ing swamps,  of  impure  water,  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  food,  of  frequent  tragedies  en- 
acted along  the  dead-line,  of  efforts  to  escape 
made  futile  and  sometimes  fatal  by  the  track- 
ing of  blood-hounds;  stories  which  the  recent 
false  assertions  of  ex-Confederates  Hill  and 
Davis  have,  in  most  instances,  brought  into 
public  notice  for  the  first  time.  (See  the 
reports  that  are  now  constantly  coming  to 
the  surface,  written  by  survivors  of  these  cru- 
elties.) 

Of  the  numerous  instances  of  rebel  cruelty 
that  came  under  my  own  observation  on  that 
return  voyage,  I  will  relate  but  two. 

An  Englishman,  a  resident  of  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  who  rendered  us  valuable 
assistance  in  caring  for  the  sick  in  our  charge, 
showed  me  the  prints  of  teeth  on  his  cheeks, 
and  arms,  and  legs,  and  informed  me  that 
these  scars  were  the  imprint  of  the  teeth  of 
blood-hounds  that  had  been  set  upon  his  track 
after  his  attempted  escape  from  Anderson- 
ville,  some  months  before.  He,  and  his 
his  comrades  in  this  dangerous  venture  were 
tracked  to  the  heart  of  a  woody  swamp  sev- 
eral miles  away,  and  were  there  recaptured 
while  engaged  defending  themselves  from 
the  infuriated  animals.  His  story  was  con- 
firmed by  several  of  his  fellow-prisoners  who 
stood  by  as  he  narrated  it. 

A  New  Hampshire  lad  of  19,  whose  name 
I  cannot  now  recall,  was  among  the  sick  on 
board.     Before  we  left  the  Savannah  river  I 


discovered  him  lying  upon  a  heap  of  canvas 
on  the  forward  deck.  He  was  wasted  and 
haggard  in  appearance — a  mere  skeleton  in 
fact.  As  I  drew  near  he  turned  his  eyes 
languidly  toward  his  naked  right  arm,  on 
the  elbow-joint  of  which  I  discovered  an  old 
sore  that  had  broken  out  afresh.  On  exam- 
ining, I  also  found  sores  upon  his  hips  and 
shoulder-blades,  which  his  friends  informed 
me  were  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sand 
in  which  he  had  lain  for  some  time  at  An- 
dersonville.  Around  these  sores,  like  cattle 
at  a  trough,  countless  body-lice  had  collect- 
ed and  were  feeding  upon  the  matter  exuded. 
I  had  him  taken  below,  cleansed,  clothed  and 
placed  upon  a  comfortable  couch;  and  every- 
thing was  done  for  him  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  The  storm  told 
fearfully  on  his  wasted  frame.  \  After  the  wind 
went  down  he  rallied  somewhat.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  voyage  he  talked  with  me  of 
home,  and  of  his  father,  and  mother,  and  sis- 
ter. At  his  request  I  wrote  a  letter  inform- 
ing them  that  he  was  on  his  way  north,  and 
hoped  soon  to  reach  home.  Poor  ladl  The 
fatigue  of  the  voyage,  and  of  the  ride  to  camp 
after  landing  at  Annapolis  was  more  than  he 
could  endure.  A  few  hours  after  our  arrival 
at  Annapolis  it  bet^ame  my  painful  duty  to 
add  a  postscript  to  my  letter,  informing  those 
at  home  that  he  was  dead,  and  requesting  to 
be  informed  by  telegraph  as  to  what  disposi- 
tion I  should  make  of  his  remains. 

Johnson  Bbioham. 
Watkins,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1876. 
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Some  one  has  recently  given  expression  in 
very  musical  rhyme  to  the  aversion  natur- 
ally felt  by  the  veteran  Unionist,  especially 
the  ex-soldier,  at  being  asked  to  vote  for  the 
men  who  don  the  blue  in  order  to  hide  the 
gray  that  they  are  really  clad  in  and  cherish 
also.  These  brevet- Confederates  are  numer- 
ous, and  on  the  whole  the  best  specimen  re- 
cently exhumed  is  Daniel  Marcy,  recently 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

His  disloyalty  is  more  pronounced  and 
malignant,  but  no  more  dangerous  or  sin- 
cere, than  are  the  opinions  held  by  Mr. 
Speaker  Kerr,  who  was  selected  because  he 
is  the  e^remest  partisan  among  Northern 
Democrats  of  the  pro-Southern  State  sov- 
ereignty dogmas.  Mr.  Morrison,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  House,  shows  his  subser- 
viency to  the  same  influences  by  appointing, 


at  the  bidding  of  Gordon,  the  notorious  Ham- 
bleton  to  the  clerkship  of  the  chief  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  He  clenches  this  subser- 
viency by  expunging  his  Union  war  record 
from  the  Congressional  Directory,  whi^e 
Senator  Gordon,  to  show  his  contemptuous 
appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things,  inserts 
his  record  as  a  rebel  general,  having  in  a 
previous  Congress  had  the  good  taste  to 
withhold  the  same. 

Mr.  Marcy  is  only  later,  but  no  meaner, 
in  his  Southern  proclivities  than  Representa- 
tive George  M.  Beebe,  of  New  York,  who, 
when  a  fresh-fledged  lawyer  and  politician, 
went  to  the  Territory  of  Kansas  in  quest  of 
fame  and  fortune.  He  settled  in  a  Democrat- 
ic county,  and  was  elected  to  the  Territorial 
Council.  This  was  in  1860.  February  11th 
he  made  a  minority  report  against  abolishing 
slavery.    The  bill  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
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Medary.  Mr.  Beebe  voted  to  snstain  the 
veto,  and  was  complimented  by  a  Democratic 
convention  for  doing  so,  and  on  the  7th  of 
May  rewarded  by  President  Buchanan  with 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory. On  the  10th  of  January,  1861,  Mr. 
Beebe,  then  acting  Governor,  sent  a  message 
to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in  which  he 
made  the  following  recommendation:  **If 
God  in  his  wrath  shall  tolerate  the  worst 
portent  of  this  tempest  of  passion,  now  so 
fiercely  raging,  Kansas  ought,  and  I  trust 
will,  declining  identification  with  either 
branch  of  a  contending  family,  tendering  to 
each  alike  the  olive  offering  of  good-neigh- 
borship, establish  under  a  constitution  of  her 
own  creation  a  Government  to  be  separate 
and  free  among  the  nations.'' 

This  sort  of  thing  can  only  be  alluded  to  in 
the  way  Victor  Hugo  makes  Cambronne  reply 
to  the  English  demand  for  the  Old  Guards' 
surrender  at  Waterloo.  These  be  the  men, 
though,  that  get  into  power  as  Democracy  re- 
asserts itself.  Look  at  the  record  of  their 
candidate  in  New  Hampshire :  Daniel  Marcy 
was  elected  in  March,  1863,  to  Congress  from 
the  First  New  Hampshire  district.  He  took  his 
seat  December  7,  and  on  the  9th  he  gave  his 
first  rebel  vote  in  voting  against  Washburne's 
resolution  approving  the  Administration  for 
asking  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
Five  days  afterward  he  voted  for  Fernando 
Wood's  resolution  requesting  President  Lin- 
coln to  appoint  three  commissioners  empow- 
ered to  open  negotiations  with  the  authori- 
ties at  Richmond,  to  the  end  that  this  bloody, 
destructive,  and  inhuman  war  shall  cease, 
ahd  the  Union  be  restored  to  terms  of  equity, 
fraternity,  and  equality  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Three  days  later  he  voted  for  the 
Edgerton  resolution  to  censure  President  Lin- 
coln for  his  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
for  the  Harrington  resolutions  denying  the  I 
right  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  On  the  same  day  he  dodged 
the  vote  on  two  resolutions,  one  of  which 
declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pay 
all  necessary  bills  to  support  the  war,  and 
the  other  returned  thanks  to  the  Union  sol- 
diers for  gallantry  in  the  field. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  Marcy's 
record  in  detail,  but  an  examination  of  the 
Globe    of  that   period   will  show    that    on 


December  21,  February  1,  February  15, 
March  28,  April  8,  May  2,  June  4,  June 
6,  June  13,  June  15,  June  29  July  2, 
during  that  session  of  Congress  he  so  acted 
and  voted  as  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
armed  rebellion.  But  his  most  infamous  act 
was  on  January  18, 1864.  On  that  day  Hon. 
Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  introduced 

the  following: 

**  Whereas,  A  most  desperate,  wicked,  and 
bloody  rebellion  exists  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  the  safety  and 
security  of  personal  and  national  liberty  de- 
pends upon  its  absolute  and  utter  extinction: 
therefore 

^^ Resolved^  That  it  is  the  political,  civil, 
moral,  and  sacred  duty  of  the  people  to  meet  it, 
fight  it,  crush  it,  and  forever  destroy  it, 
thereby  establishing  perfect  and  unalterable 
liberty." 

The  great  body  of  the  Democrats  voted  in 

the  affirmative,  but  sixteen,  among  whom 
was  Daniel  Marcy,  were  so  wedded  to  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  that  they  voted  in  the 
negative.  Among  his  companions  were  Ben- 
jamin G.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  and  Alexander 
Long,  of  Ohio,  the  first  of  whom  was  after- 
ward expelled,  and  the  latter  ceflsured  for 
treasonable  utterances  on  the  ftoor  of  the 
House. 
Marcy  made  but  one  speech  in  Congress 

and  that  was  on  the  14th  of  June,  1864. 
Then  he  said  to  the  Southern  rebels  that 
*'the  great  loyal  Democratic  party  would 
guarantee  to  them  the  pure  administration  of 
the  law  of  the  land;  they  should  enjoy  with- 
out further  molestation  their  full  and  equita- 
ble rights  under  the  Constitution.  If  the 
disloyal  abolition  party  would  humble  itself 
in  dust  and  ashes  and  purge  itself  from  the 
monstrous  iniquities  and  wash  away  the 
stains  which  disfigure  its  infamous  brow,  and 
swear  that  from  this  time  henceforth  and  for- 
ever it  would  never  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  and  regulation  of  the  internal 
police  of  the  Southern  States  or  of  any  State, 
and  act  with  the  Democratic  party,  peace 
would  once  more  return  to  bless  the  land." 
He  also  had  a  decided  opinion  of  President 
Lincoln,  for  he  said :  *'I  believe  the  name  of 
the  President  will  go  down  to  posterity  along 
with  the  dfeep  execrations  of  all  who  revere 
and  love  the  Union  as  our  fathers  gave  it  to 
us."  Is  there  room  or  place  for  such  as 
Marcy  ?    It  is  not  to  be  believed. 
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The  QDsaiisfaotory  condition  of  affairs  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States  presses  hard 
upon  the  colored  citizens.  Bspecially  is  this 
the  case  in  Georgia.  It  is  said  that  during 
one  week  in  Febryiary  last  the  Western 
railroad  office  at  Columbus,  Georgia,  sold  299 
tickets  to  parties  bound  for  the  western  cot- 
ton States— middle  and  western  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 
This  makes  3,345  which  have  been  sold  from 
that  office  since  December  1.  In  addition, 
200  have  been  sold  from  the  Mobile  and 
Girard  office,  making  a  total  of  3,545  which 
have  left  this  section,  included  in  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  in  two  and  a  half  months.  Of 
this  number  not  250  were  whites.  Thi**  com- 
pilation embraces  as  many  from  Alabama  as 
Georgia,  as  the.  river  is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  States. 

If  the  political  leaders  in  Southern  States 
undeir  Democratic  control  imagine  that  they 
can  do  without  the  labor  of  colored  men, 
what  becomes  of  the  argument  urged  on  be- 
half of  slavery  that  colored  labor  in  the 
South  was  a  necessity  ?  The  wealth  of  the 
South,  especially  in  the  cotton  States,  has 
been  built  up  by  colored  labor;  and  now  the 
freedmen  are  industrious  and  earn  wages, 
that  class  of  whites  which  can  never  look 
upon  a  black  man  without  a  desire  to  en- 
slave him,  makes  his  residence  so  intolerable 
and  dangerous  that  he  prefers  to  leave  the 
State  rather  than  endure  it. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  South  should 
cease  to  be  a  disturbing  element  in 
politics.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
idea  of  good  citizenship  in  the  South 
should  cease  to  be  diffefent  than  elsewhere. 
The  '^peculiar  institution*'  no  longer  exists. 
What  reason,  then,  is  there  for  the  existence 
of  that  barbaric  claim  to  superiority  which 
is  constantly  at  work  to  depreciate  the  col- 
ored man,  while  selfishly  securing  all  the 
advantages  of  his  labor  ?    The  colored  man 

is  a  citizen;  and  the  Southern  white  is  no 
more.  Both  claim  their  rights  on  the  same 
ground,  and  both  are  the  creatures  of  the 
law.  If  the  law  makes  no  distinction  in  the 
•color  of  a  man's  skin,  it  seems  strange  that 
the  country  should  be  shocked  so  repeatedly 
by  hearing  that  one  class  of  citizens  in  the 


South  is  forced  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of 
another.  The  blacks  are  the  victims  of  the 
whites,  and  if  the  truth  be  told,  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  complain.  Is  there  no  sense 
of  justice  in  the  South,  no  sentiment  of  duty 
between  man  and  man,  that  would  lead  to 
an  adjustment  of  differences  in  the  interests 
of  peace  ? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  where  there  is  injus- 
tice there  can  be  no  prosperity.  The  white 
people  of  the  South  are  injuring  themselves 
whenever  they  make  the  colored  citizens 
suffer.  As  the  Southern  whites  constituted 
the  Slave  Power,  and  kept  their  slaves  ignor- 
ant and  degraded  that  they  might  never  be 
free,  now  that  they  are  free,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  their  education  would  have  been 
provided  for  as  a  prime  necessity.  But 
Democrat  leaders  do  not  look  with  favor 
upon  educating  colored  men.  They  prefer 
to  keep  the  country  in  hot  water  by  denounc- 
ing the  blacks  as  ignorant,  thriftless,  and 
idle,  and  either  decline  to  collect  the  school 
tax  or  spend  it  on  something  else  if  collect- 
ed. Anything  rather  than  educate.  Are  not 
the  Southern  leaders  getting  tired  of  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  their  locality  which  re- 
flects no  credit  upon  them  as  men  or  citi- 
zens- ?  and  is  there  not  sufficient  manliness 
in  the  South  to  lead  to  a  change  which  shall 
put  the  colored  people  at  their  ease,  permit 
them  to  exercise  the  franchise  they  possess, 
and  earn  their  wages  in  peace  and  quietness  ? 

CenteDnlal. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  George  Washing- 
ton was  44  years  old;  Martha  Washington, 
43;  Sam.  Adams,  54;  John  Adams,  41;  Abigail 
Adams,  32;  John  Quiucy  Adama,  9;  Thomas 
Jefferson,    33;    Patrick   Henry,    40;  James 
Madison,  25;  Thomas  Paine,  39;  James  Otis, 
51;  Fisher  Ames,  18;  William  Pitt,  68;  Josiah 
Quincy,    Jr.,     32;    Nathaniel    Greene,     34; 
Edmund  Burke,  46;  Jonathan  Turnbull,  36; 
Roger  Sherman,  55;  Aaron  Burr,  20;  Benedict 
Arnold,  30;  George  Clinton,  37;   Alexander 
Hamilton,    19;    Robert  R.    Livingston,   29; 
Philip  Livingston,  60;  Philip  Schuyler,  43; 
Benjamin  Franklin,  70;  Benjamin  Rush,  31; 
Robert  Morris,  42;  Charles  Carroll,  39;  Caesar 
Rodney,  46;  Edward  Rutledge,  27;  William 
Moultrie,  45;  Horatio  Gates,  48;  John  Rut- 
ledge,  37;   Thomas  Sumter,  42;   Charles  C. 
Piuckney,  30;  Charles  Pinckney,  18;  James 
Monroe,   18;   Tim.  Pickering,    31;   Authony 
Wayne,  31;  Israel  Putnam,  58;  Rufus  King, 
21;  John  Hancock,    39;  Elbridge  Gerry,  32; 
Richard  Stockton,  46;   George   Wythe,    50; 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  19;  Francis  Marion,  44; 
Henry  Knox,  26;  Richard   Henry  Lee,    44; 
John  Jay,  31. 
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WAS  SECESSION  TREASON"? 


Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  look  back  and 
learn  of  tbe  past.  It  is  only  youthful  arro- 
gance and  egotism  which  forbids  us  doing 
this.  Nations  like  individuals  may  learn  of 
their  duty,  take  warning  from  mistakes,  or 
see  where  they  failed  to  grasp  a  situation 
clearly.  In  view  of  recent  developments, 
indicating  definitely  the  intention  of  the 
surviving  defenders  of  the  late  civil  war  to 
indict  the  National  Union  and  its  defenders 
before  tlie  bar  of  public  opinion,  present  and 
prospective,  it  is  within  the  compass  of  fair 
play  to  bring  out  all  the  facts  which  will 
help  to  make  the  case.  **Ben''  Hill,  Mr. 
Lamar,  Mr.  T  acker.  Senators  Gordon  and 
Withers,  with  others,  have  explicitly  de- 
clared that  in  the  secession  war  no  treason 
was  committed.  They  claim  to  stand  before 
the  world  ;  they  expect  to  go  down  to  his- 
tory as  men  devoted  to  a  grave  principle  of 
government,  who  solemnly  risked  all  in  an 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  principles  through 
the  destruction  of  one  government  and  th 
foundation  of  another,  more  equitable  and 
just  in  character  and  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Union  men  regard  them  as 
**traitors,"  more  or  less  designed  and  will- 
ful in  character ;  as  men  who  either  led  or 
assisted  in  causeless  war,  which  produced 
desolation  and  disaster,  filling  half  a  million 
of  untimely  graves,  and  burdening  unborn 
generations  with  debt  and  sorrow.  Further, 
it  is  held  that  the  war  was  not  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  so-called  Constitutional  principles, 
but  to  defend  and  arrogate  an  institution — 
that  of  slavery — repugnant  to  all  sense  of 
right  and  justice,  the  existence  of  which 
made  the  United  States  a  scorn  in  the  nos- 
trils of  the  nations,  and  against  which  all  the 
forces  of  civilization  had  instinctively  com- 
bined. 

To  those  holding  this  view,  the  rebellion 
of  1861  was  nothing  less  than  treason.     The 
Constitution  not  only  defined  the  crime   of 
the    rebellion,  but  bestowed   the  power 
punishing  rebels. 

Article  III,  Section  3,  says : 

*  ^Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or 


in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  or  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convict- 
ed of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confes- 
sion in  open  court. 

**2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare the  punishment  of  treason,  but  no  at- 
tainder of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of 
the  person  attainted." 

In  exercising  this  power  Congress  passed 
the  act  of  April  30,  1790,  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared : 

**If  any  person  or  persons  owing  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  of  America  shall  levy 
war  against  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  the^ 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  with- 
in the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  shall 
be  thereof  convicted  on  confession  in  open 
court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  overt  act  of  treason  whereof  he  or 
they  shall  diand  indicted,  such  person  or  per- 
sons shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  United  States,  and  shall  suffes 

DEATH. 

*  *If  any  person  or  persons  having  knowledge 
of  the  commission  of  any  of  the  treasons 
aforesaid  shall  conceal,  and  not,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  disclose  and  make  known  the  same 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  some 
one  of  the  judges  thereof,  or  to  the  President 
or  Governor  of  a  particular  State  or  some  one 
of  the  judges  or  justices  thereof,  such  person 
or  persons,  on  conviction,  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  misprission  of  treason,  and  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  seven  years, 
and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  a  name  revered  by 

every  American  as  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  who  adorned  the  bench  of  the  highest 
court  in  the  Union,  took  occasion  in  admin- 
istering the  act,  thus  to  interpret  it : 

"It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Court  to  say 
that  no  individual  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime 
(treason)  who  has  not  appeared  in  arms 
against  his  country. 

"On  the  contrary,  if  war  be  actually  levied 
— that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually  as- 
sembled for  tlie  purpose  of  effecting  by  force 
a  treasonable  purpose — all  those  who  per- 
form any  part,  however  minute,  or  however 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who 
actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy 

ARE  TO  BE  COXSIDBRED  AS  TRAITORS." 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread  knowledge 
of  the  long  prepared  and  impending  rebel- 
lion which  existed  among  the  Democratic 
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Btatesmen,  politioians,  and  party  leaders, 
North  as  well  as  South,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they,  too,  were  guilty  of  "mis- 
prision of  treason,"  as  defined  by  the  fore- 
going law.  On  the  10th  of  January,  1861, 
two  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Central  Republican  Club  of  the  city  of 
New  York  as  the  sentiment  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  They  were  as  follows : 

''Whereas,  a  band  of  traitors  in  the  Cabinet 
at  Washington,  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  in  sereral  of  the  Southern  States  of  this 
Republic  hare  made  war  against  the  United 
States ;  have  seized  forts,  arsenals,  and 
other  public  property  ;  robbed  the  Treasury, 
obstructed  the  telegraph,  and  committed 
other  acts  of  ■  violence,  in  combination  and 
conspiracy  against  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  Constitution  of  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  slavery  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  into  every  State  or  Ter- 
ritory of  this  Union :  therefore 

*^Re8olvedf  That  the  Constitution  as  it  is 
provides  the  most  perfect  system  of  govern- 
ment known  to  man;  that  it  needs  no  amend- 
ment, and  shall  have  none  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  traitors,  or  their  insolent  mouthpieces. 

*^ Resolved,  That  we  hold  ourselves  ready, 
and  tender  our  services  to  the  State,  or  the 
National  Government,  or  both,  to  aid  to  the 
extent  of  our  power  in  crushing  this  formi- 
dable and  wicked  rebellion,  determined,  at 


at  all  hazards,  that  the  Constitution  shall 
be  'preserved,  protected,  and  defended,' 
peace  restored,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
of  liberty  of  speech,  and  the  press,  fully  and 
amply  vindicated  and  secured.*' 

A  week  after  this,  on  January  16,  1861, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Treadwell,  of  New  York,  proceeded 
to  Washington  to  enter  formal  complaint 
against  a  large  number  of  rebels.  This  com- 
plaint, legal  and  pro  forma  in  its  nature,  was 
returned  by  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  with  the  message  from 
Judge  Taney,  not  the  written  indorsement, 
for  that  would  have  been  written  evidence 
of  his  own  complicity,  as  such  cases  required 
— ^that  "they  were  improper  papers  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  court.''  Tbe  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  thus  acted  before  the  conspira- 
tors to  give  them  immunity  from  arrest.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  President  Buchanan  hesi- 
tated when  even  the  Supreme  Bench  ofifered 
sympathy  to  treason  ?  By  giving  no  warning 
of  what  they  knew,  the  leaders  of  the  Democ- 
racy have  been  guilty  of  misprision  of 
treason,  and  have  become  liable  to  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  seven  years,  and  to  the 
payment  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000.  This 
is  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  such  criminal 
delinquency. 


THE  NEW"  HAMPSHIRE  ELECTIONS. 


The  "  staff  correspondent "  of  a  leading 
brevet-Democratic  journal,  with  others  of  the 
same  ilk,  were  very  busy,  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  Republican  party  was  to  be 
crowned  with  victory  in  New  Hampshire,  at 
the  recent  election,  is  endeavoring  to  prove 
that,if  so,  it  must  be  in  the  main  due  to  a  regu- 
lar traffic  in  votes,  which  it  was  charged  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  Granite  State.  To  establish  this 
charge,  attention  was  called  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  votes  cast  as  per  population  when 
coippared  with  the  electoral  totals  in  other 
New  England  States.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  the  disparity  of  the  sexes,  as  to  num- 
bers, known  to  exist  in  New  England,  as 
another  reason  for  alleged  frauds.  The  New 
York  Tribune,  editorially  and  by  **  staff"  cor- 
respondence, gave  wide  currency  to  these 
allegations.  In  one  letter  the  correspond- 
ent ma&es  the  following  comparison  of  per- 
centages, which,  he  states,  was  made  from 
the  ''Tribune  Almanac,"  taking  in  each  case 
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the  highest  number  of  votes  cast  at  any 
election  since  1871:  "New  Hampshire,  one 
voter  to  4.02  inhabitants;  Connecticut,  one 
voter  to  5.32  inhabitants;  Vermont,  one 
voter  to  5.63  inhalntants  ;  Maine,  one  voter 
to  5.68  inhabitants;  Massachusetts,  one  voter 
to  7.78  inhabitants ;  Rhode  Island,  one  voter 
to  9.76  inhabitancs."  The  authority  is  at 
fault.  A  better  one  was  at  hand,  if  a  fair 
statement  had  been  the  object.  That  was 
the  United  States  Census  of  1870.  Accord- 
ing to  that  document,  whose  reliability  even 
the  "staff  correspondent"  will  not  assail, 
the  total  population  was  in  that  year  318,300. 
Uf  this  total  the  majles  were  155,640,  and 
the  females  162,600.  The  number  of  male 
adults  is  stated  as  91,016;  of  male  citizens 
(voters)  as  83,361.  A  cursory  arithmetical 
examination  will  establish  that,  instead  of 
the  voters  being,  as  the  "  staff  correspond- 
ent" puts  it,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  4.02  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  ratio  is  really  about  the 
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oitizena.  The  frequency  of  ulecHona  has 
very  mach  to  do  with  the  large  vote,  as  also 
has  the  fact  that  nearlj  all  offioea  ars  eleotire 
in  character.  Again,  New  Hampshire  foster* 
State  pride,  by  allowing  her  citizens  liberal 
opportauities  for  retaining  a  domioilu  within 
her  borders.  This  feeling  is  encouraged  bj 
both  political  parties;  and  the  young  men 
and  others  who,  for  business  purposes,  &;c,, 
are  temporarily  living  elsewhere,  do  their 
belt,  as  a  mle,  to  meet  the  reqairement  of 
the  State  laws  and  maintain  their  home  citi- 
zenship. It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the 
wisdom  of  this  policy.  There  are  excellent 
arguments  on  both  sides.  It  is  only  referred 
to  because  it  is  alleged  t«  be  a  sonroe  of  cor- 
ruption. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  larger 
proportion  of  such  Toters  are  Republicans, 
The  Democrats  are  too  unenterprising  to  ven- 
ture far  from  their  bleak  hill-flelda,  and,  when 
they  do,  often  become  obuTerts  to  broader 
views. 

That  the  charge  of  bribery  and  fraudulent 
increase  of  the  70te  is,  in  the  main,  baseless, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  ; 

Voting  population  of  New  Hampablre, 
according  to  the  United  States  Census 


of  1870 , . 
Hafe  adults 
cording  CC 


Volea  from  1870  to  1876. 


71,881 
7B,'281 


The  political  aotivity  and  interest  felt  and 
manifested  In  New  Hampshire,  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  New  England  States,  will 
be  readily  seen  by  the  following  table: 


The  trouble  with  all  the  a 

itioiams  indulged  in  by  the  so-called  ''in- 
dependent" press  is  that  its  chief  aim  is  to 
make  "points."  It  is  conducted  on  the 
Irishman's  idea  of  the  use  to  vhich  a  stick 
should  be  put  at  Dounybrook  Fair — that  of 
hitting  a  head  wherever  you  see  it.  The 
idea  of  a  judicial  judgment  is  a  farce,  and 
the  journalist  is  a  fool  who  should  govern 
himself  by  any  such  standard.  In  this  case 
the  figures  show  that  in  New  Hampshire 
political  parties  do  not  attempt  to  manufac- 
ture votes,  but  rather  to  animate  and  inspire  ' 
to  duty  those  citizens  who  possess  or  are 
entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  So  success- 
ful are  they  in  this  tliat  it  will  be  aeen  that 
the  percentage  •>!  abatention  from  the  polls 
is  verymach.  leSH,  in  the  dullest  years,  iu  the 
Granite  State,  than  it  is  in  any  one  of  the 
other  five  embraced  in  New  England.  The 
highest  votes  from  1S70  to  1875  have  already 
been  given.     The  following  table  gives  the 


lowest  votes  oast 

since 

1870: 

1 

Lowest 
1870. 

No.  of  VOt«8 

less   than 
the   Cen- 
sus total. 

Connectlout 

1873 
1870 

13' U2 
46:4M 

30,BH 

Netf  Hampshire., 

Bbode  Island 

Vermont. 

Apart  from  the  special  purpose  of  the  fore- 
going, the  recurrence  of  the  lowest  rote  at 
certun  periods  indicates  with  great  clear- 
ness, the  rule  iu  regard  to  "off  years."  An- 
other could  be  established  if  the  investiga- 
tion were  pushed  further,  and  that  is,  that 
in  every  instance  of  Democratic  victory  in  the 
New  England  States  it  comes,  not  as  the 
growth  of  that  party,  but  as  the  neglect,  in- 
difference, or  auger  of  the  Republicans,  mani- 
fested, in  the  main,  by  absence  from  the 
polls,  or  occasionally  by  the  growth  of  one 
or  more  "parasite"  parties,  such  as  the 
Temperance  or  Labor  Reform  movements. 
These  merely  represent  ideas  and  qnestiona 
whose  germs  are  in  or  naturally  belong  to 
tlie  great  party  of  National  Unity  and  Dni- 
versal  Liberty. 
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There  is  no  other  ooantry  in  the  world 
where  labor  is  paid  so  liberallj'  as  in  the 
United  States.  By  many  this  is  attributed 
to  vastness  of  territory  and  sparseness  of 
population.  But  taese  tonditions  apply 
also  to  countries  where  labor  is  poorly  paid, 
such  as  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 
We  must  find  a  more  substantial  cause,  and 
this  we  have  in  the  American  system  of  pro- 
tection to  home  industries,  which  checks 
foreign  competition  and  increases  the  de- 
mand for  mechanical  skill  and  labor  at  home. 
This  policy  has  never  been  lost  sight  of — 
though  sometimes  thrown  in  the  shade — 
since  the  organization  of  the  Government. 
It  was  never  more  popular  with  the  people 
than  at  present.  It  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment, by  providing  generous  revenues  dur- 
ing the  trying  years  of  the  wicked  rebellion 
and  costly  civil  war.  It  secured  to  the  in- 
dustrious populations  abundant  employment 
and  liberal  remuneration  up  to  the  year  1872, 
when,  under  the  pressing  demands  of  a 
Democratic  minority  Congress  yielded  to  re- 
ductions in  the  tariff  to  the  extent  of  $30,- 
000,000,  which  reduced  our  industries  from  a 
condition  of  great  prosperity  to  extreme 
prostration,  and  deprived  thousands  of  work- 
men of  employment. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  Congress  have  now  under 
consideration  a  bill  in  which  another  radical 
reduction  in  the  duties  is  contemplated,  with 
the  view  of  destroying,  as  far  as  it  is  possible, 
the  protective  features  of  the  tariff.  It  is 
hoped  however  that  this  fatal  blow  at  our 
Industries  may  be  averted,  and  the  country 
saved  from  further  prostration. 

If  any  changes  in  the  tariff  are  required 
they  are  in  the  direction  of  a  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  rates,  on  certain 
articles  now  paying  a  moderate  duty,  and  by 
a  transfer  of  other  commodities  from  the  free 
to  the  dutiable  list.  Our  imports  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  eight  classes  of  dutiable 
goods  amounted  in  value  to  $140,000,000. 
These  were  silks,  woolens,  cottons,  linens, 
leather,  iron  and  steel  in  their  various  forms, 


and  gloves.  An  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  duties  on  these  goods  would  secure  their 
manufacture,  to  a  large  extent,  at  home, 
and  give  employment  to  thousands  of  now 
idle  workmen  and  women.  Of  goods 
free  of  duty  the  last  year's  importation 
amounted  in  value  to  $167,180,644.  A  duty 
of  10  or  15  per  oent.  would  tause  many  of  the 
articles  included  in  this  free  list  to  be  pro- 
duced at  home,  and  prevent  our  gold  from 
going  abroad  to  pay  for  importations  of 
articles  we  can  produce  ourselves.  If  we 
wish  to  retain  a  larger  portion  of  our  gold 
at  home  we  must  import  fewer  goods  of 
foreign  manufacture. 

But  against  these  heavy  importations  labor 
is  still  better  paid  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England  or  elsewhere.  This  is 
significantly  shown  in  Dr.  Edward  Young's 
remarkable  book  on  **  Labor  and  Wages 
in  Europe  and  America,"  which  is  attract- 
ing no  little  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  London  Times  has  given 
it  a  critical  examination ;  and,  though  tbe 
editor  does  not  seem  pleased  at  the  exposure 
of  the  drinking  habits  and  other  weaknesses 
of  our  English  cousins,  he  fails  to  discover 
inaccuracies  in  the  figures  showing  the  rates 
of  wages,  cost  of  provisions,  clothing,  and 
house  rent  in  that  country.  The  work  is 
commended  as  a  remarkable  compilation  of 
valuable  statistics. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  generally 
indorsed  by  statesmen  and  journalists. 
Based  upon  its  statistical  tables,  the  follow- 
ing figures,  showing  the  average  rates  of 
wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  reliable.  They  afford,  in  compact 
form,  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. Examined  in  connection  with  the  sta- 
tistical tables  summarized  from  the  same 
work  and  published  in  the  January  number 
of  The  Republic,  they  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  wide  differences  in  amount  between  the 
wages  paid  in  the  two  countries,  England 
and  America.  The  first  two  tables  treat  of 
mechanical,  and  the  third  of  farm  labor,  and 
embrace  the  entire  range  of  the  Union : 
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MECHANICAL  LABOR. 

Table  ghotMing  ihe  average  daily  waget^  without  boards  paid  in  the  several  States  and  Territories 
to  persons  employed  in  the  under-mentioned  trades  in  the  respective  years  1860  and  1874. 


3C1 


Statbb. 


■SV,W  BNaLAND  STATES. 

Maine : 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 


MIDDLB  STATES. 


New  York 

New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia. 


WBSTERN  STATES. 


Ohio 

Indiana.... 

Illinois 

Michigan. . 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota , 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska . 
Missouri .. . 
Kentucky . 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 


• 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


PACIFIC  STATES. 


California 
Nevada ... 
Oregon 


TERRITORIES. 


Washington, 

Colorado , 

Dakota 

Idaho  

Arizona 

Montana .... 
New  Mexico. 


AVERAGES. 

New  England  States, 
Middle  States......... 

Western  States 

Southern  States 


General  average. 


Pacific  States  (gold) 
Territories  (gold)... 

Average 


Blaok- 

smiths. 


1860. 


1874. 


$197 
208 
2  21 
1  91 
1  50 
1  67 


$2  37 
3  44 
288 
288 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


66 
48 
47 
60 
50 
691 


2 
1 
2 


176 

1  93 
202 

2  10 
28 
90 
17 

2  69 
250 
203 
203 


140 
1  50 

1  67 
1  88 


230 
2  70 
266 
2  50 
2  60 
2  03 


422 
680 
4  50 


8  50 
5  25 
2  25 


250 


189 

1  65 

2  13 
2  12 


1  92 

6  17 
463 


490 


2  64 
2  96 

2  32 

3  00 
2  50 
2  50 


2  30 
2  00 
2  81 

•  •  •  • 

2  50 

3  00 
2  50 


3  50 
263 


Brick- 
layers or 
masons. 


1860. 


$2  30 
260 
2  63 
2  42 
1  75 
200 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


02 

58 
82 
00 
50 
06 


18 
60 
78 
41 
54 
41 
47 


3  17 
350 


2 
2 


71 

68 


2  20  1  75 
2  50  1  83 

2  50.  1  71 

3  00  268 


po, 

00 
00 
50 


2  25 


325 


3  00 


60 
33 
94 
83 

28 


4  96 
6  00;  6  80 
5  00  542 


4  00  8  00 

....  6  50 

3  50  3  25 

8  75  ... 


4  00!  ... 
3  75  3  00 


2  88  2  27 

2  65  1  83 

2  66  2  67 

2  99  2  41 


2  79j  2  30 

4  67  5  73 

3  80  5  19 


423  546 

I 


1874. 


$3  50 
3  87 
2  75 
8  67 


Cabinet 
makers. 


1860. 


$188 

1  63 

2  19 
200 
2  00 
1  75 


23 
34 
89 
50 
00, 
95 


3  06 
3  25 
3  69 


77 
32 
32 
60 
50 
66 


00 
00 
50 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


400 
350 


99 
84 
97 
88 
01 
96 

2  10 

3  00 
250 
2  10 
1  84 


2  00  1  68 

3  00  1  50 
2  50  2  17 
2  50  2  08 


50 
75 
00 
50 
08 


83 
12 
50 
25 

71 

29 


6  50  3  75 
6  00  6  88 
5  00  4  41 


6  00  6  00 

....  4  87 

3  50  ... 

5  60  ... 


5  00  ... 

400  2  601 


3  45  1  91 

3  32  1  68 

3  37  2  11 

3  20  2  31 


3  33  200 

I 
5  50  5  01 

4  60  4  46 


6  05  4  74 

I 


1874. 


$212 
300 

2  88 

3  16 


2  56] 
265 
2  91 
300 
300 
281 


224 
2  62 
2  83 


00 
50 
50 


3  00 
2  76 


1  88 
250 

•  •  •  • 

2  75 


2  50 
250 

•  ■  •  • 

300 
2  83 


800 

•  •  •  • 

400 
300 


Coop- 
ers. 


1860. 


$174 

1  75 

2  13 
2  26 
1  50 
200 


1  64 
1  84 
131 

(*) 
1  50 
1  53 


68 
62 
00 
70 
03 
86 
95 
88 

•  • 

00 

88 


1  55 
1  00 
1  66 
1  44 


300 
560 


400 
2  76 


279 
2  82 
266 
2  95 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
1 


50 
50 
37 
50 
25 
78 


4  00 

*  •  •  • 

4  12 

5  00 


2  78 

360 

3  65 


3  67 


300 


1  90 
1  46 
1  95 
1  95 


1  82 

4  06 
400 


403 


1874. 


$212 
2  67 
2  75 
237 


2  19 
8  00 
2  22 

2  00 

3  00 
2  19 


2 
2 


12 
25 
2  75 
2  60 
2  00 
300 


250 
2  90 


1  63 


3  00 


300 


300 
2  50 


400 


8  00 


248 
2  43 
2  60 
263 


Carpen- 
ters. 


1860. 


$2  00 

1  75 

2  05 
1  98 
1  60 
1  67 


74 
60 
59 
60 
50 
73 


78 
83 
03 

901 


2  13 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


89 
01 
76 
50 
05 
28 


1  74 
1  50 

1  90 

2  13 


26 
70 
25 
12 
41 
29 


8  95 
700 
4  60 


600 
438 
3  26 


300 


183 

1  61 

2  10 
S[13 


2  61 

4  00 

3  00 


1  92 

5  15 
4  16 


3  60  466 


1874. 


$2  76 
294 
800 
802 


265 
2  76 
2  37 
2  75 
260 
250 


283 
2  33 

2  87 

•  «  • 

2  60 
260 
300 


3  00 
320 


1  70 

2  76 
2  60 
2  76 


2  25 
2  60 

2  60 

3  00 
2  76 


800 
6  m 
400 


460 

•  •  •  • 

260 
500 


5  00 
426 


2  98 
2  59 
2  72 
2  62 


2  69 

483 
4  25 


4  29 


Paint- 
ers. 


1860. 


$192 
1  75 
204 
1  94 
1  50 
1  67 


77 
75 
85 
50 
60 
84 


94 
96 
02 
90 
08 
96 
93 
65 
60 
46 
17 


1  80 
1  50 

1  85 

2  13 


50 
50 
50 
00 
42 
36 


4061 
780 
434 


600 
4  37 
260 


800 


1  80 

1  70 

2  13 
2  16 


1  96 

6  40 
8  97 


469 


1874. 


$2  50 
175 
2  62 
2  83 


263 
292 
2  42 
800 
800 
240 


29 
37 
66 

•  • 

-75. 

00 

50 


300 
2  90 


1  63 
300 
250 

2  75 


50 
60 


3  00 
283 


400 
6  00 
450 


600 

•  «  •  • 

800 
6  00 


4  00 
3  60 


2  67 
2  73 
2  67 
2  59 


266 

460 
4  00 


4  25 


Plaster- 
ers. 


1860. 


1874. 


$2 
2001 


27  $3 


65 
42 
76 
92 


2  11 
1  84 

1  76 

2  00 
2  00 
2  08 


2  08 
2  33 
2  49 
30 
49 
83 
47 
69 
00 
71 
37 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 


1  71 
1  67 
1  90 
1  94 


2  67 
2  60 
2  87 
8  50 
2  67 
2  32 


4  75 

7  80 

5  60 


6  00 
6  87 
3  00 


4  00 


2  17 
197 
2  67 
2  37 


2  27 

6  05 
4  72 


5  39 


60 
3  69 
3  00 
8  38 


807 
3  17 

2  74 

3  76 
3  25 
268 


2  64 

3  00 
3  38 

•  •  •  • 

400 

■  •  •  • 

800 


3  60 
3  10 


200 
300 
250 
250 


300 
350 
3  00 
300 
3  16 


500 
600 
600 


500 

■  •  •  • 

8  60 
6  00 


6  00 
3  00 


3  88 
3  09 
3  23 

285 


8  14 

6  33 
450 


4  91 


^-li. 


\ 
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MECHANICAL  LABOR. 
Tabl9  $?wwin0  th«  aftetag9  daily  wctgw  paid^  4re.— C^ntimaed. 


Stavxb. 

Shoe- 
makers. 

Stone- 
cutters. 

Tailors. 

Tanners. 

Tin. 
smiths. 

Wheel- 
wrights. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

NEW  BWOLA.WD  STATES. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. . , 

Vprmon  t ..*•••.• 

11  70 
184 
144 
1  72 

#2  50 
250 
250 
225 

$2  32 
2  12 
225 
250 
200 
2  13 

2  17 
192 
2  01 
150 
2  00 
2  18 

228 
225 
240 
225 
2  75 
243 
236 
825 
400 
2  92 
265 

200 
158- 
2  67 
2  18 

13  50 
376 
300 
394 

3  16 
300 
228 
200 
350 
828 

289 
308 
860 

Too' 

300 
800 

8*66* 
8  10 

838 

*2*56* 
360 

$186 
1  75 
1  65 
180 
200 
187 

1  66 
192 
1  84 

(*) 
'1*42' 

159 
1  76 
1  80 
169 
230 
164 

1  95 
325 

2  75 
2  10 
2  18 

174 

1  25 

2  10 
200 

$3  50 
8  75 
250 
287 

226 
225 
2  14 
250 

1  75 

2  72 

230 
1  92 
233 

i'so' 

200 
1  75 

•  f  •  •  •  • 

$2  09 
180 
1  70 
1  94 
1  60 
100 

171 
1  59 
140 
150 
200 
1  60 

174 
1  61 
195 
1  79 
236 
193 
200 
250 

$2  50 
326 
275 
288 

2  22 
2  06 
205 
200 

1  50 
244 

2  16 
2  08 
260 

200 

$182 
1  60 
1  88 
1  85 
1  76 
167 

174 
1  33 
137 

*2'66' 
1  76 

1  72 
190 

2  01 
1  79 
224 

1  64 
186 

2  17 
287 
2  17 
200 

1  66 
200 
1  65 
227 

$2  25 
3  19 
288 
306 

2  52 
250 
2  15 
2  60 
2  25 
238 

200 
2  17 
225 

'2'50' 
250 
200 

'2' 76 
225 

175 
2  75 
250 
250 

$180 
1  76 

1  88 

2  01 
200 
160 

1  90 
185 
169 

'2*66' 
1  86 

1  96 

1  96 
225 
208 
223 
178 

2  61 
250 
288 
286 
2  15 

161 
168 
2  16 
228 

$2  60 
3  12 
3  00 

'Mn.BAn.Rliusetite  ......  .•••.••• 

2  37 

Rhode  Island 

Cnnneeticut •••.. 

187 

162 
1  83 
1  35 

(*) 
200 

157 

1  69 
164 
198 
1  64 
8  13 

1  88 
186 

2  12 
300 
200 
1  96 

144 
1  06 
188 
175 

236 
1  96 

1  78 

2  00 
250 
362 

208 
225 
2  31 

1*26* 

250 

150 

'256* 
250 

158 
300 
260 
250 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York ...• ••• 

2  96 

Naw  ■T()r8ev....«. ............ 

230 
1  92 

'PATtnavlvA.nlA. .. 

Delaware 

T^arvlftiid  .>..... ....... ...... 

250 
2  60 

West  Vlrflrlnla...»T^ 

2  76 

WESTSBN  STATES. 

Ohio 

2  88 

TTiflifi.nft.  ..••.•••••••••••••••• 

2  21 

Illinois 

8  75 

M1fihiflra.n. 

Wisftonsin.  ...■■*..«..• 

2  00 

MlnnnROtfL.  .....'i-..^Y'r--*<rf 

Iowa  .........>....••...•..... 

2  60 

Kfl.ns&.8 .  ...........••••.....•. 

Nebi*aska  ......  ...■•• 

Missouri 

250 
295 

200 
300 
250 
860 

200 
188 

167 
117 
238 

250 

200 
2  75 

175 

"2*75 

KentiiolcT 

8  83 

SOUTHBBir  STATES. 

Virsrinia 

2  20 

North  Carolina 

2  60 

South  Carolina ...••• 

2  00 

G-eoruria. 

2  75 

Florida.. 

Al  ahama.  .....*«. ....r 

200 
190 
283 
1  50 
208 
220 

888 
5  88 
396 

500 
400 
350 

*2'o6' 

*2*66' 
233 

'i'oo* 

360 

*3'66* 
425 

860 
860 
8  17 

1  50 

2  42 
253 

495 
700 
640 

600 

687 

'i'oo' 

8  76 

'i'oo' 

342 

600 

600 
600 

600 

194 
2  12 
192 
150 
1  83 
208 

860 
600 
3^ 

'4*00* 

'2*66* 

*3*66* 
322 

*3"66* 
860 

300 

260 

's*i2* 

150 
1  90 
176 

400 
660 
4  10 

*2*66' 
'2*60' 

'4'66* 
800 

250 
238 
250 
180 
2  17 
175 

404 
600 
425 

600 
460 

..... 

'2' so' 

2  75 

'i'oo' 

2  62 

300 
600 
460 

250 

's'oo* 

425 

242 
260 
175 
300 
2  17 
186 

4  76 

8  76 
4  67 

600 
600 

Louisiana  ...• 

2  50 

Texas 

2  60 

Misii^igfllnnl .  ,,,..,..T 

Arkansas  ...... 

Tennessee 

2  60 

VAOIFIO  STATES. 

California 

Nevada .......••••.. 

7  00 

Oresron 

S  00 

TBUBITORIES. 

Washington 

5  00 

Colorado 

Dakota. 

800 

800 

3  00 

Idaho • 

600 

5  50 

Arizona 

Montana 

400 
250 

244 
220 
2  11 
227 

'406' 

222 
196 
269 
2  51 

800 
800 

865 
286 
326 
336 

1  74 
169 
209 
184 

400 
850 

8  03 
227 
222 
2  75 

550 
825 

284 
238 
230 
2  67 

1  82 
174 
224 

2  14 

6  00 

New  Mexico 

8  00 

AYEKAOES. 

New  England  States 

Middle  States 

161 
165 
197 
1  81 

184 
162 
197 
206 

272 
205 
225 
225 

176 
164 
202 
207 

27» 
249 
2  70 

Western  States.. ...... ...... 

Southern  States.... 

2  42 

176 

4  57 
4  17 

225 

875 
344 

236 

6  78 
629 

826 

538 
626 

182 

4  47 
400 

2  57 

826 

3  37 

1  87 

4  67 
300 

282 

400 
800 

1  87 

4  76 
625 

255 

4  17 
3  70 

199 

606 
660 

2  69 

Pacific  States  (gold) 

Territories  fflrola) 

600 

4  ao 

Averasre..... 

487 

3  59 

5  54 

5  29 

424 

3  31 

8  78 

860 

600 

393 

5  78 

5  15 

♦Piecework. 
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FARM  LABOR. 
Tabl9  showing  th9  average  daily  wages  paid  for  Farm  Labor  in  I860  and  1874. 


Experienced  hands. 
Summer. 

Experienced  hands. 
Winter. 

Ordinary  hands. 
Summer. 

StateSi 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

With 
board. 

Without 
board. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

1860. 

1874. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

Maine 

$107 

104 

94 

1  06 

75 

1  13 

• 

89 
79 
84 
75 

38 

77 

89 

96 

1  02 

93 

127 

1  42 

106 

1  25 

1  00 

81 

77 

60 
60 
53 
55 

$175 
1  44 
150 

*i*26' 

1  48 
1  65 
1  13 
1  00 

1  03 

1  03 
113 
1  33 
1  25 
.•^. . . 
1  00 
78 

'i'io* 

64 
1  00 
1  00 

$149 
1  38 
113 
1  40 
100 

121 
1  16 
1  22 

*"63' 
96 

1  16 
1  26 
1  32 
1  22 
166 
1  73 
134 
1  75 
1  38 
112 
1  08 

102 
63 
73 
81 

•••••• 

$2  26 
2  12 

187 

i'eo' 

200 
200 
167 
1  26 

*r46* 

1  48 
147 
1  68 
1  75 

*i*50* 

80 
1  25 
1  25 

$0  81 
75 
72 
73 
42 
76 

67 
64 
62 
60 
25 
61 

65 
71 
76 
70 
83 
88 
70 
115 
75 
69 
60 

47 

■   36 

40 

60 

$100 
1  06 
1  05 

*i*66* 

96 

1  00 

84 

76 

74 

90 

86 

97 

1  26 

"'75' 

78 

*i'66* 
'  47 

76 
75 

$109 

1  06 

1  00 

105 

75 

90 
85 
94 

"'io* 

86 

92 

99 

1  00 

1  05 

1  20 

114 

100 

287 

1  25 

99 

90 

69 
52 
60 
71 

$1*50* 
1  62 
1  50 

"i*66* 

1  48 
1  42 
1  25 
1  00 

'i'is* 

1  26 
1  11 
139 
175 

'r25' 

•••••• 

■••••• 

•••••• 

•  ••^  •• 
•••••• 

67 

*i*66' 

$0  94 
88 
75 
79 
60 
100 

68 
73 
63 
60 
88 
62 

68 

71 

78 

73 

1  01 

110 

76 

1  08 

1  00 

67 

64 

62 
83 
34 
47 

•  •••■•• 

$126 

100 

87 

*r66' 

1  18 
1  13 

89 
88 

'**64* 

82 

84 

1  06 

100 

**75 

70 

*i*6o* 

64 
*"75* 

$110 

125 

1  01 

1  13 

83 

99 

1  09 

95 

"'82* 
76 

96 

96 

1  06 

1  02 

1  41 

138 

101 

150 

1  25 

93 

89 

66 
47 

58 
68 

New  HaniDSliire 

$169 
1  62 

Vennont 

"M  assaclmsetts ••• 

1  50 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

1  50 

^MIDDLE  STATES. 

Xew  York 

1  71 

"New  Jersev 

1  58 

Pennavlvania 

1  25 

"Delaware <....... 

1  00 

Marvland 

W  est  Virginia 

93 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Ohio 

1  07 

Indiana.... 

1  23 

Illinois 

1  43 

Micliisran 

1  40 

Wisconsin , 

Minnesota, 

1  00 

Iowa .'.... 

Kansas 

N  ebraska 

Missouri 

Kentucky 

SOUTHEUN  STATES. 

76 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

1  50 

Georsrla 

Florida 

Alabama 

63 
60 

1  00 
66 
75 
74 

2  07 

3  50 
2  14 

312 
2  17 
1  50 

75 
76 
65 

87 

1  50 
250 
1  00 

226 

*i'66* 

1  50 

88 

75 

125 

1  00 

103 

97 

260 
660 
260 

4  12 
283 
200 

1  00 
100 
1  05 
1  26 

260 
350 
1  60 

...... 

*i*25* 
9  12 

55 
52 
1  00 
68 
63 
66 

1  89 
360 
1  61 

226 

1  60 
1  26 

50 

'**66* 
76 

1  00 
250 
126 

160 

***76' 

112 

80 
60 

1  25 
81 
92 
76 

2  13 
660 
1  94 

800 
200 
1  50 

76 

*i*66' 

1  00 

260 
350 

2  00 

*i*66' 

1  26 

47 
48 

*"64* 
56 
51 

200 
3  00 
161 

226 
1  75 
1  26 

75 

60 
75 
50 

1  00 
1  60 
1  00 

*i'«5' 

70 
81 

***75* 
81 
71 

2  17 
400 

1  88 

2  75 
2  75 
150 

1  00 

MiSRissippif  .  t 

75 

Louisiana 

1  25 

Texas 

75 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

60 

PACIFIC  STATES. 

California  

2  00 

Nevada 

2  60 

Oreflf  on 

1  60 

TERRITORIES. 

Washington , . 

Colorado '.* 

Dakota* 

Idaho 

1  76 

Arizona 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

76 

1  00 
74 

1  03 
67 

1  00 

1  48 

1  26 

1  15 

81 

1  13 

1  28 

1  03 

1  37 

91 

260 

193 
166 
1  68 
1  09 

60 

70 
63 

77 
66 

100 

1  08 
86 
98 
69 

1  00 

99 

81 

117 

77 

160 

163 
1  26 
1  85 

89 

00 

81 
57 
83 
47 

i  25 

1  02 
95 
88 
63 

1  00 

1  07 
88 

1  12 
69 

1  75 

AVERAQES. 

Kew  England  States 

Middle  States  

1  68 
1  SO 

Western  States 

Southern  States 

86 

2  67 

1  89 

117 

1  67 
1  44 

1  16 

363 

2  62 

1  56 

253 
1  95 

64 

2  13 
1  38 

88 

1  96 
1  09 

94 

822 

1  88 

1  26 

2  67 
1  25 

67 

220 
1  46 

87 

1  17 
1  25 

94 

2  68 
2  00 

Pacific  States 

Territories 

ATerasre 

223 

1  55 

303 

2  19 

1  76 

1  33 

265 

1  96 

1  83 

1  21 

234 

i: 
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AYBRAOB  WAGES  IN  COTTOIT   MILLS. 

The  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  ootton 
mills  yarles  somewhat  in  the  dififerent  States. 
By  grouping  the  States  in  three  divisions, 
vis  :  New  England,  Middle,  and  Southern — 
the  latter  including  Missouri — we  have  the 
following  results  as  the  average  weekly  wages 
paid  in  1874 : 


Ooottpatlon. 


Carding: 

Overseer 

Picker  tenders 

Railway  tenders 

Drawing.ftrame  tenders. . 

Speeder  tenders 

Picker  boy 

Grinders 

Strippers 

Spinning: 

Overseer 

Mule  spinners 

Mule  backside  piecers.. . . 

Frame  spinners 

Dressing : 

Overseer 

Second  hand 

Spoolers 

Warpers 

Drawers  and  Twisters . .. 

Dressers 

weaving : 

Overseer 

w  eavers 

Drawing-in  hands 

Bepair  shop,  &c. : 

Foreman 

Wood-workers 

Iron-workers. 

Engineer 

Laborers 

Overseer  in  cloth  room... 


60^ 


$19  38 


38 
13 
56 
70 
19 
9  60 
7  18 


7 
6 
4 
6 
5 


20  18 
999 
266 

4  61 

18  36 
12  17 

458 
6  37 

5  81 
12  06 

20  97 
806 
696 

19  67 
14  99 

14  01 
16  07 

856 

15  13 


•a 


$14  00 
6  88 
8  76 


88 
13 
26 
38 


6  76 

13  25 

7  75 
2  76 
325 

16  00 

10  50 

4  33 
625 
6  50 
900 

16  60 
838 

5  00 

15  00 

14  25 
13  88 

11  76 
880 
860 


e 


2  • 

,a  00 

2^ 


en 


OQ 


$19  28 

6  19 

S67 

8  89 

429 

S76 

7  14 

687 

18  76 

990 

3  01 

3  20 

14  69 

768 

426 

563 

4  66 

888 

20  09 
6  17 
4  32 

23  00 
11  33 
14  94 
18  00 
6  01 
14  13 


BOOT   AlTD   SHOE   FACTOBIBS. 

The  following  were  the  average  weekly 
wages  in  1874 : 


Ocoupation. 


Cutters 

Stock-fl  tters 

Sole  sewing  machine  operators  . 
Other  sewing  machine  operators 

Lasters 

Second  lasters 

Heelei*s ^ 

Trimmers 

Burnishers 

Finishers 

Hand-sewers 

Shoe-cleaners 

Packers 

Laborers  or  unskilled  workmen. . 

Apprentices  or  boys 

Foremen  or  overseers...,, 

Crimpers 

Treers ; 

Bo  ttomers 


Aver- 
age. 


$21  37 
16  62 

16  33 
14  09 

18  83 

17  00 
23  25 

19  33 

18  83 

19  50 
27  50 
18  25 
16  00 
18  50 

7  00 
27  50 


OBMBBAL  AVBBAOB  WAOB8    IN   WOOLEN    MILLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  av- 
erage weekly  wages  paid  in  woolen  mills  in 
1869  and  1874 : 


Occupation. 


Wool-soi*ters 

Wool- washers % 

Dyers 

Overseers 

Cardins:  and  spinning : 

Pickers 

Carders 

Spianers 

Warpers  and  beamers 

Beelers 

Overseers 

Assistants 

Weaving: 

Weavers 

Burlers 

Ovei"seers 

Dressing  and  finishing : 

Fullers 

Dressers  or  giggers 

Finishers 

Press  tenders 

Drawers 

Brushers 

Packers < 

Overseers 

Assistants 

Engine  room,  yard,  &c. : 

Engineers < 

Mechanics , 

Laborers,  (watchmen  includ 
ed) 

Foremen 


1869. 

$10  86 

826 

11  38 

18  44 

703 

607 

11  20 

8  77 

4  61 

18  46 

9  75 

788 

492 

16  10 

8  77 

808 

971 

9  21 

6  12 

5  12 

902 

17  62 

10  36 

12  64 

16  13 

988 

13  62 

1874. 


$10  94 

821 

10  60 

19  17 

668 
634 
8  86 
881 
6  20 
16  94 


741 

498 

17  40 

8  76 
8  11 
8  42 
8  91 
6  91 
669 

8  67 
19  14 

9  72 

12  34 
16  12 

10  78 
19  06 


WEEKLY  WAGES  PAID   IN  BOLLINO  MILLS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  av- 
erage weekly  earnings  of  workmen  employed 
in  iron-rolling  mills  in  the  United  States  in 
1874: 


Occupation. 


I   Per 
week. 


Puddlers 

Puddlers'  helpers 

Shinglers 

Shinglers'  helpers 

Pudale-miU  roller. 

Top  and  bottom  roller 

Forge  rollers 

Merchant-mill  rollers 

Bail-mill  rollers 

Sheet  and  plate  rollers 

Second  rollers 

Third  rollers 

Furnace  men  or  heaters'  helpers.  , 

Shearmen 

Billeters 

Catchers 

Bough  ers 

Heaters 

Foremen  or  superintendents 

Machinists 

Engin  eers 

Carpenters. 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers  and  unskilled  workmen. 

Teamsters 

Apprentices  and  boys 


$28  44 

11  83 

20  91 
10  70 
18  50 
29  10 

17  80 
34  86 
33  92 
26  10 
24  13 

18  00 

12  47 
12  67 

892 

16  43 

21  23 
29  51 
29  26 
18  15 

17  15 
17  32 
17  40 

950 
9  67 
4  82 


Hours  of  labor 6718-16 
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PB.  and  tOMhiiie  sbopt  in  the  Baver&l  gronpa  of 

The  fallowing  table  iDdioatra  the  BTersge   Statei,  and  also  the  ganoral  nrer^e  o(  all 
rate  of  weeklj  wages  paid  in  iron  fonndries    the  States,  in  1BT4 : 
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The  following  were  the  general  average 
weekly  earniDga  of  perBona  employed  in  the 
mwiQfactnre    of    clothing    throughont    the 

VAKITFAOTCBB  OF   LkATHIB. 

The  tollowing  table  ehowB  the  general  av- 
erage  weakly   wages   paid  to  persons   em- 
ployed  in  ;be  manafaotare  of  the  TarlooB 
kinds  of  leather  in  1874 : 

States  in  1874: 

Aver- 

Aver, 
age. 

Occupation. 

Sole  leather: 

*iln 

Is 

978 

low 

9S3 

1 
US 

a)  83 

lESS 

gSL^nCiltlo^;?"- 

IS  18 

918 

Dp-— °"thS^a^.iif-ikln: 

i 
i 

1              1 

TestH,  woolen , 

Shavers 

I^|r;;=::::=v;::::::: 

Sleei^Bklna,  skivers,  iti. : 

IB  as 

J7» 

12  W 

laborers  or  nnaklUed  workmen 

Apprenttoes  or  boys 
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The   foIlDiring  wars  the  arerage  weekly 
wages  paid  In  1874: 


Aver- 

*?S 

PalmlerB 

?ffi,°,SS" 

Scroll  wiiTyera 

0  00 

1i 

The   following  wei 
wagee  paid  In  1874 : 


the  average  weekly 


ia^e-part  Q 
lelwrislits. 
3lismltliB... 


BaslDeors 

iJiBorers 

Apprentloee... 


Carbnlldera: 
Wood-workers. . . 
Blacksmiths , 


Honrt  Of  labor  per  week.., 


The  following  lAbla  showa  the  average 
weekly  wages  of  persona  employed  In  the 
nantral  Ponndeiy  (forge  and  Beeaemer  pig- 
iron)  in  Harriebnrg,  Pa. : 


Oooupatloo. 

Wages 

^« 

11  b; 

Vi 

Fillers  and  cinder-men 

11 
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LABOR  AND   WAGES  IIJ  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


COMPABATIVE   BESULTS. 

From  the  preceding  tables  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  gather  correct  information 
showing  the  general  average  of  wages  paid 
for  farm,  mechanical,  and  factory  labor  in 
the  United  States.  In  The  Republic  for  Jan- 
uary a  series  of  tables  were  published  show- 
ing similar  results  in  England.  The  tables 
in  both  oases,  are  based  on  the  larger  and 
more  complete  statements  presented  in  Dr. 
Young's  recent  work  on  "Labor  and  Wages 
in  England  and  America. "  By  a  careful  com- 
parison the  reader  will  see  that,  when  re- 
duced to  a  gold  basis,  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  above  the  amounts  paid  for  similar 
work  in  England.  For  example,  we  find  that 
the  wool-sorter  in  Bradford  receives  $6.77 
per  week;  in  the  United  States  $10.91.  A 
wool-washer  $5.08,  against  $8.97  in  this  coun- 
try. For  drawing  and  spinning  wool  the 
wages  are  $9.07  in  Bradford,  against  $18.61 
here.  The  weaver  receives  $7 .  25  in  England, 
against  $9.84  in  this  country,  while  the  over- 
seer has  only  $7.&6,  against  $18.05  in  the 
United  States.  In  woman's  labor,  in  woolen 
mills,  there  is  an  equal  advantage  in  this 
country,  the  American  factory  hand  usually 
receiving  double  what  the  English  woman 
can  earn.  And  the  result  shows  about  the 
same  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  the 
respective  countries  indicated  through  the 
entire  range  of  industries. 

PUBCHASING  POWEB  OF  WAGES  IN  ENGLAND  AND 

AMEBIGA. 

In  order,  however,  to  complete  the  com- 
parison, the  cost  of  provisions,  clothing, 
rents,  •&o.,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
By  referring  to  Dr.  Young's  work  for  data, 
which,  for  want  of  space,  has  been  omitted  in 
the  Republic  articles,  significant  results  are 
obtained.  On  comparing  two  manufactur- 
ing centers,  such  as  Bradford,  England,  and 
the  leading  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
United  States,  the  values  in  all  cases  being 
expressed  in  gold,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
laborer  in  Bradford  in  1874  paid  $7.35  for  his 
barrel  of  flour;  in  Pennsylvania  $7  for  the 
same  quality.  The  Englishman's  beef  for 
roasting  cost  him  21  to  24  cents  per  pound, 
the  American's  17;  the  English  veal,  the  best 
cuts,  was  24  cents,  American,  18.    English 


leg  of  mutton  24  cents,  American,  16  cents. 
The  great  stand-by  of  the  laborer,  corned  or 
salted  pork,  was  16  to  20  cents  in  Bradford, 
13J  in  Pennsylvania.  Butter  was  36  to  38 
cents  for  the  English  laborer,  35|  for  the 
American.  Milk  and  eggs  were  about  the 
same  in  the  two  countries. 

In  the  above  and  other  articles  of  provi- 
sions the  American  workman  has  a  very 
considerable  advantage.  In  the  cost  of  gro- 
ceries he  is  not  so  fortunate.  The  English- 
man's Oolong  tea  costs  him  from  36  to  80 
cents,  the  Americans  40  to  90;  green  Rio 
coffee  is  only  16  to  20  cents  in  Bradford  and 
26^  in  Pennsylvania.  Good  brown  sugar 
costs  the  Englishman  7  to  8  cents,  the  Amer- 
ican 9f .  Coal  is  more  expensive  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  the  English  manufacturing 
town,  being  $5.60  per  ton  in  the  former  and 
$4.38  in  the  latter.  In  dry  goods,  the  En- 
glishman has  no  advantage,  his  brown 
shirtings  being  12  to  16  cents  per  yard, 
while  the  American's  are  13  1-5;  the  English 
brown  sheetings  are  42  cents,  thovAmerican's 
very  much  cheaper,  17  1-3.  Cotton  flannel 
is  30  to  36  cents  in  Bradford,  only  19  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  prints  the  American  has 
an  advantage,  his  being  11  cents,  against 
10  to  16  for  the  English.  Medium  satinets 
are,  however,  much  more  expensive  in 
America,  being  58  cents  to  about  40  in  Brad- 
ford. Boots  are  cheaper  to  the  Englishman, 
being  $2.88  to  $3.84,  against  $4.40  in  Penn- 
sylvania. In  house  rent  and  board  the  En- 
glishman's wages  will  go  about  fifty  per 
cent,  farther  than  the  American's,  four- 
room  tenements  costing  the  Bradford  laborer 
$5.76  to  $8.20  per  month,  while  the  Ameri- 
can must  pay  $9.37.  If  a  single  man  he 
can  board  himself  in  the  English  manufac- 
turing town  for  from  $2.88  to  $3.60  per 
week ;  in  the  Pennsylvania  town,  if  a  me- 
chanic, he  must  pay  $4.75.  If  the  boarder 
is  a  woman  she  must  pay  in  England  $1.68 
to  $2.16  per  week ;  in  Pennsylvania,  if  a  fac- 
tory hand,  $3.50. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
purchasing  powei  of  money  in  the  two  coun- 
tries is  not  materially  different  in  regard  to 
provisions,  groceries,  fuel,  and  domestic  dry 
goods,  the  low  prices  of  some  articles  in  one 
country  being  counterbalanced  by  the  higher 
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prices  of  other  articles  in  the  competing 
oountrj.  Bnt  when  the  matter  of  house 
rent  and  hoard  is  estimated  the  Englishman 
has  a  very  considerahle  advantage,  though 
he  prohably  gets  less  for  his  money;  that  is, 
the  American  laborer  gets  better  lodging 
and  food  than  the  Euglish. 

The  condition,  then,  of  the  English  factory 
laborer  in  a  woolen  and  steel  mannfactaring 
region  like  Bradford,  and  also  generally  in 
other  parts  of  England,  as  compared  with 
manufacturing  States  like  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts,  would  seem  to  be  this :  His 
money  has  about  the  same  purchasing  pow- 
er in  each  country,  excepting  in  house  rent 
and  board;  in  these  the  American  is  at  a 
disadvantage  of  fully  one-half,  while  on  the 
other  hand  his  average  wage  is  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent,  greater  than  his  competi 
tors.  The  ultimate  superiority  seems,  then, 
to  rest  with  the  American  factory  laborer. 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  provisions 
are  materially  lower  in  England  than  in  the 
United  States.  But  when  we  recall  the  fact 
that  about  two  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  provisions  and  bread  stuffs  are  shipped 
annually  from  this  country  to  England,  the 
claim  that  board  is  cheaper  in  England  than 
in  the  United  States  is  shown  to  be  without 
a  basis.  Included  in  these  exports  there  is 
an  average  of  one  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  wheat  and  flour,  and  from  thirty 
to  forty  million  dollars  worth  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  lard.  These  are  articles  that 
reach  the  table  of  every  family,  and  must, 
of  course,  after  paying  transportation  over 
three  thousand  miles,  insurance,  exchange, 
oonmiissions,  and  two  or  three  profits  be- 
tween the  producer  and  the  consumer,  cost 
more  in  England  than  they  do  in  America. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive,  therefore,  that 
labor  is  better  paid  by  nearly  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world. 
And  in  this  faet  we  have  the  secret  of  the  con- 
stant flow  of  immigration  fi-om  almost  every 
other  section  of  civilization  to  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Young  in  his  recent  work  remarks, 
(page  820,)  that  <Hhe  great  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  working  men  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  same 


class  in  the  Old  World,  are  sufficiently  at- 
tested by  the  deep  and  steady  current  of 
emigration  which  sets  toward  our  shores. 
One  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  these  advan- 
tages consists  in  the  equality  of  political 
rights  with  which  the  working  man  is  here 
invested,  and  the  comparatively  high  re- 
spect and  dignity  attached  to  his  calling; 
but  not  less  solid  and  decided  are  the  advan- 
tages connected  with  abundant  employment, 
good  wages,  and  the  substantial  comforts  of 
life.  It  is  true  that,  in  common  with  other 
countries  where  the  system  of  credit  has 
been  largely  developed,  our  country  has  had 
its  occasional  financial  crises,  accompanied 
with  serious  interruption  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  commerce  and  industry;  but  such 
effects  have  been  comparatively  transient  in 
their  duration,  and  the  normal  condition  of 
the  country  has  been  marked  by  a  degree  of 
prosperity  rarely,  if  ever,  enjoyed  elsewhere; 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  national  prosperity  been  so  largely 
shared  by  those  usually  denominated  the 
working  classes. '^ 

And  why  is  labor  better  paid  here  than 
elsewhere  ?  As  stated  in  the  commencement 
of  this  article,  it  must  be  traced  directly  and 
mainly  to  the  American  System  of  Tariff  Pro- 
tection to  our  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural industries,  which  secures  to  our  own 
workmen  the  manufacture  and  production  of 
nearly  everything  required  for  home  con- 
sumption. We  say  nearly  everything, 
although  the  language  may  be  considered 
too  sweeping  while  our  annual  imports  still 
continue  to  amount  in  value  to  about  $600,- 
000,000  per  annum.  Still  the  tariff  secures 
to  our  own  workmen  the  preparation  of  the 
largest  portion  of  the  commodities  consumed 
at  home. 

But  with  the  tariff  reduced,  as  proposed 
by  the  Morrison  bill,  what  will  be  the  result  ? 
Our  imports  will  soon  go  up  to  eight  or  nine 
hundred  million  dollars  in  value  per  annum, 
taking  just  so  much  more  work  out  of  the 
hands  of  our  own  people,  and  so  many  more 
millions  of  gold  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods  abroad.  This 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  only  result  of  the 
Democratic  Free-Trade  policy.  Do  the  peo- 
ple wish  to  try  the  experiment  ? 
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OUR  CUBRENOY— BANKS  AND  BANKING,  PAST  AND 

PRESENT. 


The  medium  of  exchange  adopted  upon 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  1620,  in  their  trafSlo  with  the  natives, 
consisted  of  beads  or  wampum,  made  from  the 
periwinkle  and  clam-shell.  There  was  nei- 
ther restriction  upon  nor  limitation  to  its 
manufacture,  and  it  was  received  as  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  12d,  Afterward  it 
became  the  prevailing  currency  among  the 
pioneers,  and  affords  the  first  example  we  have 
of  the  evil  results  arising  from  inflation, 
though  in  a  verj  primitive  degree.  The  shell 
substitute  was  soon  over-abundant,  depre- 
ciated in  value,  then  worthless,  and  abol- 
ished as  a  nuisance  in  1650. 

From  beads  the  colonists  took  to  barter  to 
supplj  the  deficiencj;  and  at  one  time  musket- 
balls  were  usei  for  change  at  a  farthing 
apiece.  These  were  legal  in  any  sums  below 
12d. 

There  were  some  features  in  the  barter 
currency  of  that  day  peouliarly  characteristic 
of  a  much  later  period.  When  the  common 
products  of  the  land  were  made  legal  tender, 
no  one  would  pay  specie.  This  was  hoarded 
for  exports,  which  nothing  but  coin  would  sat- 
isfy, and  the  lesser  value  applied  to  liquidate 
indebtedness;  thus  steadily  and  surely  impov- 
erishing the  standard  of  circulating  medium. 
Or,  if  any  one  commodity  lawfully  paid  a 
certain  obligation  to  individual,  State,  or 
nation,  the  poorest  article  of  the  kind  was 
selected.  Many  amusing  incidents  in  this 
connection  are  related  of  those  early  times. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  new  eountry  was 
capital— solid  substantial  money  for  the  legit- 
imate transaction  of  business;  and  having 
but  little  of  this,  the  momentous  problem, 
even  with  Mr.  Winthrop,  was  whether,  being 
unable  to  have  both,  it  were  not  better  to  do 
without  foreign  luxuries  and  retain  the  spe- 
cie. This  view  has  its  application  in  many 
a  financial  stress  long  subsequent  to  the 
colonial  day. 

It  has  been  often  reiterated,  and  it  appears 
Incontrovertible,  that  the  losses  occasioned 
by  irredeemable  currency  largely  exceed  the 
gains  derived  from  importation.    The  surest 


protection  to  industrial  interests,  to  the  gen- 
eral weal  of  the  people,  to  the  greatest  good 
to  all,  is  to  keep  a  proper  amount  of  national 
capital  in  coin  circulation,  and  manufacture, 
or  learn  to  do  without  such  articles  as  are 
obtained  only  at  the  risk  of  crippling  the 
resources,  the  energies,  the  progressive 
features  of  the  country. 

Massachusetts,  in  1652,  started  a  mint  at 
Boston,  to  make  what  is  known  as  *Tine 
Tree"  coinage.  The  metal  was  chiefly  pro- 
cured through  traffic  with  the  buccaneers  of 
the  West  Indies,  who  at  that  early  date 
carried  on  a  profitable  trade  with  the  colonies. 
This  coin  was  below  the  standard  of  Euro- 
pean money,  the  issue  illegal,  and  though 
continued  in  operation  thirty  years  the  coins 
were  all  dated  1652. 

A  mint  was  established  in  Maryland  in 
1661,  but  nothing  is  known  of  its  history. 
A  bank  was  proposed  in  Massachusetts  in 
1686,  but  this,  also,  is  obscure.  In  Hutchin- 
son's History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  however, 
it  is  recorded  that  this  colony,  in  1690,  is- 
sued ''paper  notes''  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  an  expedition  against  Canada.  The  issue 
at  first  was  moderate,  and  promptly  redeem- 
ed upon  maturity;  but  in  1704  the  re- 
demption was  postponed  two  years,  then 
indefinitely.  Upon  this,  other  issues  were 
made  for  the  current  expenditures  of  the 
colony,  and  still  others  to  loan  to  less  fortu- 
nate communities.  When  once  the  scheme 
was  in  operation,  and  the  tone  of  the  people 
in  harmony  with  the  movement,  the  cost  of 
production  being  light,  it  was  deemed  well 
enough  to  make  the  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  all  purposes*  The  ability  to  pay  coin 
for  this  currency  never  once  entered  into  the 
calculation,  and  the  result  was  in  keeping 
with  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in 
his  chronicle  of  that  period,  tells  us,  ''there 
were  special  hard  times  in  Massachusetts  in 
1715."  He  further  asserts,  "that  of  all  those 
issues  not  one  dollar  in  one  hundred  was 
ever  redeemed." 

This  was  the  first  experiment  with  a  paper 
substitute  for  coin,  and  thcHigh  this  proved 
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disastrous,  th«  ooontry  still  smarting  i^id«r 
the  depression,  steps  were  immediateij  taken 
to  repeat  the  hasard. 

Rhode  Island,  Conneotiont,  Vew  York,  and 
New  Jersey  issned  paper  moAej  in  1709; 
PennsyWania  in  1723;  Maryland  in  1734, 
while  Virginia  used  tobaooo  warehouse  re- 
ceipts for  currency  till  1755.  North  and 
South  Carolina  also  issued  paper  notes  early 
in  their  history. 

Of  all  the  issues  at  that  time  put  in  cir- 
culation Massachusetts  alone  attempted  to 
meet  her  obligation,  and  she  only  at  eleven 
to  one. 

The  First  Continental  Congress  met  in 
Philadelphia,  September  5,  1774,  and  delib- 
erately proceeded  to  do  what  many  a  Con- 
gress has  since  done— just  what  it  should 
not.  With  no  plausable  excuse,  trade  was 
thrown  away  when  it  should  have  been  re- 
tained.    It  was  decided  that  after  December, 

1774,  nothing  should  be  imported  to  any 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  from  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  nothing  should  be  exported 
ftrom  the  same. 

The  short-sightedness  of  this  legislation 
was  soon  apparent.  On  the  eye  of  a  great 
war  English  goods  were  needed  for  the 
army,  and  came  around  f^om  the  Continent 
and  West  Indies,  while  tobacco  and  lumber 
in  exchange  took  a  similar  roundabout 
course. 

The  Second  Congress,  May  10,  1776,  made 
war,  but  had  no  power  to  tax  or  borrow,  and 
as  the  only  ayailable  means,  notwithstand- 
ing past  experience,  resorted  to  paper  cur- 
rency.   The  first  issue  was  ordered  June  23, 

1775,  and  accompanied  with  a  promise  to 
pay  2,000,000  Spanish  dollars.  This  issue 
was  apportioned  among  the  colonies, 
which  were  expected  to  redeem  their  quota 
by  levying  taxes.  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  Hampshire  did  this  entire- 
ly. New  York,  Pennstylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  did  so  in  part.  This 
issue,  however,  went  on,  and  in  January, 
1777,  the  depreciation  commenced. 

Every  possible  means  were  resorted  to  by 
public  officers  and  private  committees  to 
enforce  the  legal  tender  character  of  the 
bill,  but  with  indifferent  success.  In  1779 
the  issue  was  $160,000,000.    At  this  time  the 


notes  were  twenty-eight  to  one;  and  in  1780 
they  were  worth  only  two  oents  on  the 
dollar.' 

In  1781,  when  iforris  took  charge  of  the 
finances,  the  notes  were  regarded  as  utterly 
worthless,  and  yet  some  eventually  were 
i^eemed  at  one  hundred  te  one,  in  Hamil- 
ton's funding  scheme. 

This  was  the  third  attempt  at  a  substitute 
for  coin,  and  a  much  greater  calamity  than 
either  that  had  preceded  it.  To  enhance  the 
sufferings  arising  from  a  general  suspension 
of  business,  throwing  thousands  of  men  out 
of  employment,  there  was  an  almost  total 
failure  of  crops  in  1779  and  1780. 

In  1780,  several  wealthy  men  of  Philadel- 
phia, entering  into  a  specific  arrangement, 
took  Government  bills  of  exchange,  and  is- 
sued their  own  notes  to  purchase  supplies 
for  the  army.  December  31, 1781,  this  com- 
pany was  incorporated  by  Congress  as  the 
Bank  of  North  America.  The  validity  of 
this  act  being  questioned,  a  charter  was 
obtained  fi-om  Pennsylvania,  In  1783,  for  ten 
years,  with  a  monopoly.  In  1785  the  State 
charter  was  repealed,  but  in  1787  renewed 
without  the  monopoly. 

This  enterprise  being  apparently  success- 
ful, other  States  adopted  a  similar  method. 
Massachusetts  Bank  was  chartered  in  1784; 
then,  immediately  one  in  New  York,  and 
another  in  Maryland.  These  t^porarily 
relieved  the  pressing  need  of  the  country, 
and  business  began  to  revive.  The  indus- 
trial interests  assumed  a  more  healthful  ap- 
pearance, and  this  would  have  continued  un- 
interrupted had  the  currency  been  based 
upon  a  coin  valuation. 

In  1787  the  Federal  Constitution  was  traxaed 
and  contained  this  clause :  ''No  State  shall 
coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make 
anything  but  gold  or  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts.'*  Thus  did  the  wise  men 
of  that  day  express  their  condemnation  of 
the  paper  system  of  money,  and  the  people, 
groaning  under  recent  experience,  acqui- 
esced. 

The  finances  of  that  period,  however,  were 
in  a  deplorable  condition.  There  was  enough 
currency,  but  It  had  an  uncertain  value, 
llie  Confederation  was  little  more  than  a 
shadow.  It  could  not  collect  revenue  or 
adjust  its  accounts.    These  were  in  inextri- 
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cable  confasion,  with  no  one  on  whom  to 
charge  the  responsibility. 

September  2,  1789,  the  ^Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  established,  with  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton as  Secretary.  His  report  of  the  national 
debt,  January  14,  1790,  was  $42,000,000 
domestic;  $11,000,000  foreign;  States,  $26,- 
000,000. 

With  this  formidable  array  of  figures,  and 
no  coin  sufficient  for  needed  purposes,  Ham- 
ilton proposed  a  National  Bank.  There  be- 
ing no  other  alternatiye,  this  was  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  March  3,  1791,  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000,000— $8,000,000  subsbribedby  in- 
dividuals (one-fourth  in  specie,  three-quar- 
ters in  United  States  stock)  and  $2,000,000 
by  the  Government.  The  charter  was  for 
twenty  years,  and  no  notes  below  $10  were 
to  be  issued.         ^ 

Soon  afterward  the  Government  sold  its 
interest  at  20,  25,  and  40  per  cent,  premium. 
This  was  a  wonderful  incentive,  and  spec- 
ulation ran  high.  From  1792  to  1812  one 
hundred  and  three  banks  were  chartered, 
and  expansion  began. 

In  Massachusetts  this  took  the  form  of 
**Wild-Cat."  The  new  financial  machine 
was  powerful,  in  fine  condition,  and  worked 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  stock  of  specie 
was  insignificant,  but  this  did  not  check  the 
ij!sues.  The  precious  metal  was  indeed 
scarce,  and  the  little  that  could  be  collected 
under  a  combination  of  bankers  was  stealthi- 
ly moved  from  bank  to  bank  Just  in  advance 
of  the  inspector. 

A  crisis  under  these  circumstances  was 
inevitable.  It  came  in  1809.  Some  of  the 
banks  are  reported  as  having  $20  to  $40  in 
specie,  with  circulation  of  notes  ranging 
from  $100,000  to  $500,000.  Not  a  few  of  the 
banks  had  not  a  dollar  in  specie,  and  none  of 
them  had  any  very  considerable  amount. 

The  Farmers'  Exchange  Bank  of  Glouces- 
ter, Rhode  Island,  chartered  in  1804,  was  a 
fair  representation  of  the  class,  as  operated 
at  that  time,  and  we  give  a  citation  of  facts 
relative  to  this  from  which  to  reach  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  others. 

Its  capital  stock  was  put  down  on  the  re- 
cord at  $1,000,000.  Only  $19,141,  however, 
were  ever  paid  in,  and  of  this  the  directors 
drew  out  until  there  was  a  working  capital 


of  only  $3,081.  One  Dexter,  so  we  are  told, 
bought  up  eleven  of  the  directors  at  $1,300 
apiece,  paying  from  the  bank  funds.  He 
then  borrowed  of  the  bank  $760,265.  This 
was  a  sharp  trick  of  a  stock  gambler,  and 
threw  the  concern  into  bankruptcy.  When  it 
failed  it  had  $86.46  in  specie,  with  an  outstand- 
ing circulation  of  not  less  than  $580,000. 

Similar  facts  were  developed  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  distress  was  universal.  A 
few  individuals,  perhaps,  had  made  vast 
fortunes,  but  the  great  mass  of  people  were 
thrown  into  a  financial  crash  from  which  it 
took  years  of  patient  toil  to  extricate  them- 
selves. 

'i'he  question  of  coinage  was  taken  up  in 
1781,  and  August  8,  1786,  a  general  mint 
law  was  passed;  yet  silver  was  not  coined  till 
1794,  and  gold  in  1796. 

Coin,  however,  was  more  difficult  to  be 
obtained  than  paper  money,  and  the  slow 
but  sure  road  to  solid  substantial  prosperity 
through  a  currency  based  upon  an  actual 
gold  and  silver  basis,  redeemable  at  par,  was 
not  suited  to  the  progressive  ideas  of  those 
who  could  discern  more  rapid  wealth  through 
a  system  of  fraud  as  practiced  by  banking 
institutions  of  that  period.  Coin  could  only 
be  manufactured  as  the  metal  was  obtained; 
but  paper  notes  could  be  printed  in  sums  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reckless  financial 
theories  there  were  a  few  good  men  who 
foresaw  inevitable  ruin  from  again  flooding 
the  country  with  a  cheap  substitute  for 
money,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  thwart 
a  return  to  the  previous  irresponsible  bank- 
ing system.  Governor  Snyder,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1813  vetoed  tvventy-flve  bank  char- 
ters, but  in  1814  forty  were  passed  over  his 
veto. 

Banks  now  multiplied  on  every  hand,  and 
the  chief  occupation  of  those  in  the  Middle 
States  was  speculating  in  Government  stock. 
This  was  a  huge  swindle,  carried  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
another  collapse.  Had  the  result  fallen  upon 
these  banks,  or  the  Government,  it  would 
have  been  a  righteous  retribution;  but  they 
escaped  with  coffers  full,  while  the  honest 
hard-working  people — the  mechanic,  farmer, 
nd  tradesman — were  the  principal  sufferers. 
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New  Orleans  banks  refased  to  redeem  in 
April,  1814;  those  of  Philadelphia  in  August 
of  the  same  jear.  The  Southern  States  went 
with  the  rest,  but  Ohio  and  Kentucky  paid 
specie  till  early  in  1815,  and  the  only  bank 
then  in  Tennessee  ooutiuued  to  redeem  its 
circulation  till  August,  1815. 

Directly  upon  this,  the  country  stagger- 
ing under  a  worthless  currency,  banks  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  ever  before,  and 
this,  too,  while  the  notes  of  even  the  new 
banks  required  elaborate  quotations.  Bro- 
kers had  a  rich  harvest  negotiating  them. 

Niles'  Register,  from  1814  to  1820,  is  full 
of  bitter  denunciation  against  the  system  of 
"shaving"  practiced  upon  the  people.  Many 
incidents  and  illustrations  might  be  intro- 
duced, showing  the  baneful  influence  upon 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  growing  out 
of  this  inability  to  redeem. 

In  this  condition  of  the  currency,  October 
17, 1814,  Dallas,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, proposed  a  national  non- specie- paying 
bank.  Calhoun  proposed  a  bank  on  Treasury 
notes,  which  should  not  suspend  specie  pay- 
ment. Dallas'  scheme  passed  the  Senate, 
but  was  lost  in  the  House.  Then  a  plan  for 
a  bank  that  should  be  prohibited  from  sus- 
pending passed  both  houses,  and  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  January  30,  1815.  Dallas' 
scheme  again  passed  the  Senate  February 
17,  1815,  but  as  before  was  defeated  in  the 
House. 

Calhoun,  at  the  next  session,  reintroduced 
the  bank  proposition,  and  assisted  by  Dallas, 
a  charter  was  passed  April  10,  1816.  This 
bank  was  to  have  $35,000,000  capital,  $7,- 
000,000  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Government 
in  five  per  cent,  stock ;  $28,000,000  by  the 
public.  Of  this,  $7,000,000  was  to  be  specie, 
$21,000,000  six  per  cent.  United  States  stock, 
and  to  issue  no  notes  below  $5.  This  bank 
Calhoun  and  Dallas  boastingly  asserted  "was 
established  to  correct  the  currency,  and  be  a 
financial  providence  to  the  country.'' 

See  how  well  they  kept  the  promise.  Three 
brief  years  of  existence,  and  upon  the  suppo- 
sition the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  not  prop- 
erly conducted.  Congress  appointed,  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  January  16,  1819  ;  this 
committee  made  its  report,  fully  sustaining 
the  charges.    Thereupon  the  President  and 


managers  resigned,  and  Langdon  Cheves 
took  charge  of  the  bank.  He  found  the  in- 
stitution insolvent,  and  the  liabilities  not 
less  than  $3,000,000. 

This  was  the  key-note  of  another  general 
suspension — another  strain  upon  the  coun- 
try's honor,  and  it  came  with  a  vengeance. 
Twenty  thousand  persons  in  Philadelphia 
alone  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  Pittsburgh — great 
manufacturing  centers — ^were  in  the  same 
condition.  The  entire  industrial  interests  of 
the  nation  were  paralyzed — ^hopelessly  pros- 
trated through  this  curse  of  cheap  substitute 
for  money. 

Nil^,  under  date  of  May  17,  1823,  in  his 
Register,  alluding  to  this  period,  says  :  "The 
banks  were  gambling  hells."  He  further 
tells  us  that  there  were  three  grades  of  paper 
"called  money"  afioat  at  that  time.  The  first 
was  notes  of  incorporated  companies  that 
still  retained  some  pretense  to  solvency;  the 
second  was  notes  of  banks  which  had  no  local 
habitation,  save  in  a  name,  the  bills  being 
printed  in  some  obscure  counting-room, 
known  only  to  the  initiated,  and  invariably 
circulated  at  a  distance,  so  that  by  the  time 
they  reached  home  for  redemption  the  bank 
had  ceased  to  exist,  or  could  not  be  found ; 
the  third  consisted  of  counterfeits,  and  of 
these  there  was  a  bountiful  stock. 

The  total  amount  of  the  three  species  in  cir- 
culation cannot  even  be  approximated,but  the 
number  of  banks  was  not  far  from  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven. 

Notwithstanding  these  salutary  lessons, 
which  should  have  taught  the  people  better 
than  again  venturing  upon  the  sea  of  an  un- 
certain circulating  medium,  in  1824  all  the 
banks  expanded.  Pennsylvania  re-chartered 
its  banks  of  1814;  a  better  tariff  was  ob- 
tained, duties  rose,  and  a  feeling  of  security 
gave  to  business  renewed  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1825  fifty-two  bank  char- 
ters were  petitioned  for  in  New  York  alone. 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  were  still  strug- 
gling with  the  past,  but  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  sustain  their  bank  circulation.  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Missouri  were  hampered 
by  the  "relief  system,  a  code  of  stay  laws 
against  the  collection  of  debts.  New  York 
and  Boston  were  fighting  these  banks,  hoping 
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to  obtain  a  monopoly,  and  the  United  States 
Bank  increased  its  issae  $3,000,000. 

English  manofactorers  were  prosperous, 
and  the  demand  for  raw  material  unprece- 
dented. Cotton  reached  twenty-seven  cents, 
and  com  was  pulled  up  to  plant  cotton. 
Speculation  was  rife,  and  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports,  in  1825,  was  $2,646,290. 

In  July  the  prices  in  England  fell.  It 
created  a  panic  here.  Fifty  failures  took 
place  in  New  York  before  December.  Banks 
failed  by  the  score,  and  even  the  United 
States  Bank  was  in  trouble.  The  Govern- 
ment had  $7,000,000  in  coin  to  pay,  and  the 
money  was  to  come  through  this  bank.  The 
payment  was  delayed.  When  paid,  the  bank 
was  debtor  to  the  State  banks,  and  could  not 
redeem  its  circulation.  Then  followed  a  repe- 
tition of  1819. 

Niles,  in  his  Register,  under  date  of  May 
9,  1839,  says  that  new  banks  opened 
and  a  period  of  speculation  began  in  1834. 
In  1835,  he  adds :  ''This  became  wild,  seiz- 
ing upon  cotton,  lands,  negroes,  city  lots, 
western  lands,  and  every  form  of  stock;'* 
but  the  administration  having  learned  wis- 
dom from  experience,  foreshadowing  the 
inevitable  result,  induced  most  of  the  States 
to  forbid  notes  under  $5. 

At  that  time  there  was  supposed  to  be 
$64,000,000  of  specie  in  the  banks.  In  the 
winters  of  1835-36,  however,  indication  of 
weakness  became  apparent,  and  quotations 
began  to  fluctuate.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness 
pervaded  the  masses — especially  affecting 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests. 

July  11,  1836,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury issued  a  circular  forbidding  the  receipt 
of  anything  but  specie  for  public  lands. 
Congress,  fearful  of  the  consequences,  at 
once  passed  a  resolution  practically  rescind- 
ing this  order,  which  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  State 
Department,  where  it  was  filed  March  3, 
1837.    But  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 

Early  in  March,  1837,  an  important  firm  in 
New  Orle&ns  failed,  because  of  decline  in 
cotton.  An  equally  extensive  establishment 
in  New  York  closed  its  doors  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  this  news.  This  was  the 
beginning.  The  whole  southwest  was  at 
once  prostrated,  and  May  eighth,  of  the  same 
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year,  a  run  was  made  on  the  Dry  Dock  Bank 
of  New  York,  causing  its  suspension.  The 
other  banks  throughout  the  country  were 
forced  to  suooumb.  Gold  went  up  to  107 ; 
all  specie  had  disappeared,  and  the  market 
was  once  again  flooded  with  worthless 
paper. 

To  present  in  detail  a  description  of  the 
various  effects  these  monetary  disasters  pro- 
duced, the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  the  de- 
struction of  industrial  schemes,  the  injury 
to  husbandry,  to  every  species  of  individual 
and  national  interests,  would  fill  volumes.  It 
is,  however,  surprising  with  what  wonderful 
persistency  the  country,  emerging  from  one 
of  these  reckless  schemes,  plunges  head- 
long into  another. 

In  1838  business  again  revived,  and  a  mod- 
erate feeling  of  security  took  possession  of 
the  masses.  There  was,  however,  a  dis- 
position to  enter  upon  a  more  careful  system 
of  banking;  but  a  proper  solution  of  the 
currency  problem  had  not  yet  been  made, 
and  further  experience  was  necessary. 

Scarcely  had  the  country  settled  down 
from  the  previous  shock  when  the  United 
States  Bank  became  involved  in  cotton  specu- 
lation, and  there  was  again  symptoms  of 
trouble  in  the  finances.  The  old  bank  worked 
hard  to  sustain  itself,  but  there  was  no  coin, 
and  the  notes  were  sold  in  New  York  and 
Boston  at  18  to  24  per  cent,  discount. 

Upon  this  several  banks  failed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Throughout  the  West- 
ern States,  especially  Michigan  and  Illinois, 
suspensions  were  numerous.  Tlie  notes  of 
several  joint-stock  companies  were  discount- 
ed at  25  to  60  per  cent. 

Alabama,  during  1838,  created  a  debt  of 
$15,000,000  to  found  banks.  This  was  near- 
ly all  lost.  Mississippi,  the  same  year,  bor- 
rowed $7,000,000  for  similar  purposes,  and 
the  whole  debt  eventually  was  repudiated. 

September  10,  1839,  a  draft  of  the  United 
States  Bank  was  refused  in  Paris.  A  respite, 
however,  was  obtained  through  small  loans. 
This  could  not  long  continue.  The  bank 
owed  $20,000,000  In  New  York,  $800,000  in 
Boston. 

A  spirit  of  rivahy  seems  to  have  always 
existed  among  banks,  and  this  indebtedness 
was  promptly  brought  home  for  payment. 
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The  pressure  was  too  great,  and  October  10, 
1839,  the  doors  were  closed. 

This  event  was  followed  bj  the  suspension 
of  nearlj  every  bank  in  the  South  and  West. 
New  England  held  out  for  a  time,  but  finally 
suspended  whoUj  or  in  part.  Three  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  banks,  out  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty,  closed  entirely,  sixty- 
two  partially,  and  over  $2,000,000  Govern- 
ment deposits  were  lost. 

Again  we  have  an  instance  of  the  recuper- 
ative powers  of  the  nation.  There  was  a 
period  of  universal  prosperity  from  1841  to 
1853.  Business  men  had  regained  confi- 
dence and  all  classes  expanded  their  engage- 
ments, many,  however,  going  far  beyond  the 
protection  of  their  resources.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  of  those  engaged  in  banks 
and  bank  speculation. 

The  first  alarm  came  from  the  discovery  of 
the  Schuyler  frauds.  At  this  time  Ohio  had 
a  large  circulation  of  bank  notes,  mostly  of 
what  was  known  as  "free  banks.'*  When 
the  contraction  began,  these  notes  came  in 
only  to  find  the  banks  unprepared  to  redeem 
them.  Stronger  indications  of  the  shock 
were  felt  in  1857,  upon  the  suspersion  of  the 
Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company,  of  Cincinnati, 
with  liabilities  upward  of  $7,000,000;  and 
the  loss  of  the  steamer  "Central  America," 
with  a  million  of  specie,  enlianced  the  strin- 
gency. 

Following  this  were  several  failures  of 
more  or  less  importance,  and  in  Septefldber  a 
large  number  suspended.  Stocks  fell  40  to 
50  per  cent.,  and  a  panic  ensued.  This  was 
short,  sharp,  and  severe,  but  did  not  reach 
the  productive  powers  of  the  country.  The 
recovery  was  rapid,  the  reaction  healthy. 
The  losses  were  immense,  but,  as  Professor 
Sumner  says,  "it  was  only  a  bad  stumble  in 
a  career  of  great  prosperity." 

The  public  debt,  January  1,  1861,  was 
$90,500,000.  There  were  1,605  banks,  with 
$429,600,00:)  capital,  $207,200,000  deposits, 
$91,300,000  specie,  $202,(00,000  circulation, 
and  $695,700,000  loans.  The  number  of  fail- 
ures during  1861,  consequent  upon  the  se- 
ceding of  the  Southern  States  and  the  politi- 
cal excitement  of  the  period,  was  5,935,  for 
$178,600,000. 

February  25,  1863,  a  bill   proposing  the 
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present  system  of  national  banks  passed  and 
became  law,  fixing  the  bank  capital  at  $30t),- 
000,000.  An  act  approved  July  12,  1870,  in- 
creased this  $46,000,000,and  January  14,1875, 
all  restriction  on  the  amount  was  removed. 

October  5,  1865,  there  were  66  banks  in 
operation.  December,  1874,  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  reported  2,200  banks  as 
having  been  organized.  35  of  which  had 
failed,  137  closed  business,  and  2,028  re- 
maining. December  31, 1874,  there  was  one 
less— 2,027. 

The  bank  capital  at  this  time  was  $4^5,- 
800,000;  loans,  $955,800,000;  bonds  to  se- 
cure circulation,  $412,900,000;  specie,  $22,- 
400,000;  United  States  Treasury  certificates 
of  deposit,  $133,500,000;  legal  tenders,  $82,- 
700,000 ;  five  per  cent,  redemption  tund, 
$76,900,000;  circulation,  $332,000,000;  de- 
posits, $682,'800,000. 

July,  1864,  gold  reached  its  highest — 2S5. 
May,  1865,  it  was  down  to  140. 

The  same  startling  premonitions  preceding 
the  financial  disasters  of  th^  past  were  ap- 
parent in  1871-2,  and  were  significant  of  the 
approaching  absorbtion  by  expanding  credit 
of  the  legally  limited  amount  of  paper  cur- 
rency. 

September  8,  1873,  the  New  York  Ware- 
house and  Security  Company  failed.  Then 
one  or  two  firms  involved  in  railroad  specu- 
lation. Confidence  was  at  once  shaken,  and 
banks  known  to  be  carrying  this  species  of 
stock  were  subjects  of  suspicion.  With  past 
experience  in  such  matters,  to  suspect  was 
to  act,  and  a  run  on  the  deposits  of  these 
doubtful  concerns  was  made.  September  18, 
1873,  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  fell  under  this  de- 
mand, and  a  panic  ensued. 

The  crisis  was  ominous  in  its  eflfects,  pro- 
ducing a  general  and  widespread  doubt  and 
want  of  confidence,  and  a  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness was  the  result.     Wages  were  at  once 
^reduced,  and  workmen  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands discharged  or  put  upon  half  time. 
The  poor,  as  is  ever  the  case,  were  the  first 
to  suffer.     There  has  been  a  marked  lack  of 
reviving  courage  and  enterprise  the  past  two 
years.     Millions  upon  millions  of  money  are 
lying  idle  in  banks  or  hoarded  away,  held 
back  through  fear  to  enter  upon^any  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  engagements. 
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June  30,  1875,  the  total  paper  currency  in 
circulation  was :  National  bank  notes ,$351,- 
869,008;  old  demand  and  legal- tender  notes, 
$375,841,687;  fractional  currency,  $42,129,- 
424.    Total,  $769,840,119. 

In  preparation  for  the  redemption  pro- 
rided  for  in  act  of  June  20,  1874,  there  has 
been  deposited  with  the  United  States  Treas- 
urer, for  purposes  of  retiring  bank  circula- 
tion, $19,709,666. 

The  operations  of  the  three  mints — Phila- 
delphia, San  Francisco,  and  Carson  City — 
in  total  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876, 
were  as  follows:  Gold,  $33,553,965;  silver, 
$10,070,368. 

Professor  Sumner  says  :  "  For  us  the  cur- 
rency question  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
we  cannot  solve  it  nor  escape  it  by  ignoring 
it.  We  have  got  to  face  it  and  work  through 
it,  and  the  best  way  to  begin  is,  not  by 
wrangling  about  speculative  opinions  as  to 
untried  schemes,  but  go  back  to  history  and 
try  and  get  hold  of  some  firmly  established 
principle  from  which  we  can  proceed  with 


some  degree  of  confidence  and    a  certain 
unanimity." 

Hon.  John  Sherman  says:  "Convince 
the  commercial  world  that  you  will  redeem 
this  currency  in  gold  when  presented,  and 
it  becomes  par  in  gold.  It  will  then  buy  as 
much  food  and  clothing  as  the  best  gold  coin 
issued  from  the  mint.  Then  the  note  and 
the  gold  will  circulate  side  by  side,  the  one 
interchangeable  for  the  other.  To  accomplish 
this  is  now  the  highest  object  of  statesman- 
ship and  the  greatest  good  to  all  classes.'' 

In  view  of  the  past,  as  we  have  it  from 
history,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  present, 
seen  and  comprehended  through  enlarged 
experience  and  through  tests,  can  there  be 
any  doubt,  any  hesitancy,  in  the  proper  ao- 
tion  to  be  taken  ?  No  man  possessed  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  having  the  indisputable 
proofs  accumulated  through  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  without  a  single 
deviation  in  results,  and  having  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country  at  heart,  will  pro- 
nounce in  favor  of  inflation. 
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SMALL   PBOOBESS. 

April  17,  1876. — Another  month  is  gone, 
and  of  the  fourteen  regular  appropriation 
bills  only  the  fortification  bill  and  the 
diplomatic  bill  have  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress;  meanwhile  some  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  last  year  have  run  out,  with 
no  provisions  for  the  continuance  of  the 
work  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  thus 
the  legitimate  business  of  the  Government 
has  been  arrested,  hundreds  turned  out  of 
employment  and  plunged  into  the  greatest 
distress.  -  The  public  accommodation  has 
been  interfered  with,  and  propositions  have 
been  suggested  to  supply  the  lack  and  avoid 
the  wide-spread  inconvenience  by  a  resort 
to  private  contributions,  in  default  of  the 
most-needed  and  legitimate  action  of  Con- 
gress. That  such  an  abnormal  state  of 
things  should  exist  is  due  wholly  to  the 
selfish  and  obstinate  perversity  of  the  JJemo- 
eratic  majority  in  the  House. 

PROPOSALS   IN   CONGRESS. 

The  principal  subjects  which  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  Congress  during  the  last 


month,  aside  from  the  numerous  investiga- 
tions now  on  foot,  are  as  follows :  A  vast 
number  of  petitions,  memorials,  reports  of 
committees,  and  bills  for  private  claimants  ; 
declaratory  statements  of  the  nationality  of 
the  Republic ;  final  action  of  Congress  pro- 
viding -for  payment  of  interest  on  District 
bonds  ;  discussion  of  the  Government  policy 
in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Sioux  reser- 
vation ;  action  of  the  House  on  various  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
its  railroads,  business  companies,  and  char- 
itable institutions ;  debate  on  a  proposed 
plan  of  government  for  the  Indian  Territory  ; 
debate  on  a  post  route  bill  in  the  Senate  ; 
making  April  14th  a  holiday ;  discussion  on 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  ;  debate 
on  commerce,  navigation,  and  the  regula- 
tion of  steam  vessels,  with  a  bill  passed  in 
the  House  in  relation  thereto;  debate  on  the 
pay  of  army  officers,  also  with  a  bill  passed 
in  the  House ;  elaborate  discussion,  by 
Senator  Sherman  on  the  value  of  the  trade- 
dollar  ;  appropriation  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  in  aid  of  the  Government  exhibition 
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at  the  Centennial  Exposition ;  protracted  de- 
bate against  the  confirmation  of  the  Hawai- 
ian treaty ;  memorial  of  the  women  of 
America  who  are  urging  the  question  of  fe- 
male suffrage,  praying  that  in  the  formation 
of  a  government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia this  feature  may  be  incorporated  ; 
proposed  amendment  of  the  bankrupt  law' ; 
proposition  to  restore  pensions  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  war  of  1812  in  the  rebel  States, 
with  a  bill  to  this  effect  passed  in  the  House; 
a  full  statement  of  the  increasing  troubles 
on  the  Texas  frontier,  and  the  wrongs  inflict- 
ed on  property  and  person  by  Mexican  in- 
yaders ;  appropriation  for  Treasury  expen- 
ditures; for  gas,  fuel,  &c.,  in  the  Government 
buildings  throughout  the  country ;  action  in 
regard  to  the  receivers  of  national  banks  ; 
debate  on  the  proposal  of  a  national  rate  of 
interest  accordant  with  the  exigency  and  de- 
mands of  the  times;  the  exposition  of  affairs 
of  the  mint  at  San  Francisco ;  proposed  ac- 
tion in  regard  to  the  tax  on  tobacco  ;  strong 
debate  and  protest  against  the  further  grant- 
ing of  subsidies  to  railroad  and  other  cor- 
porations ;  discussion  on  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  foster  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture; action  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  Pennsylvania  avenue ;  protracted  debate 
on  the  proper  disposition  of  the  public  lands, 
and  introduction  of  the  deficiency  bill  in 
the  House.  From  such  an  enumeration  of 
subjects  some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the 
immense  pressure  of  business  upon  Congress 
and  of  the  value  of  time  and  its  economy 
'in  the  progress  of  legislation. 

SET  SPEECHES. 

A  very  large  number  of  carefully-prepared 
speeches  have  been  made,  on  a  variety  of 
topics,  during  the  last  month.  On  Tuesday, 
March  21  ^t,  Mr.  Hubbell  spoke  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  tariff,  criticising  the  features  of 
the  prop6sed  bill  of  Mr.  Morrison,  and  show- 
ing, by  a  great  variety  of  statistics,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  of  protection^  On  Wednes- 
day, March  22d,  Mr.  Philips  made  a  speech 
on  party  politics  and  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  under  Republican 
rule  toward  the  centralization  of  Federal 
power,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rights  of  the 
States  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.    On 
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Friday,  March  24th,  Mr.  White  delivered  a 
speech  on  standard  money  and  low  salaries, 
in  which  he  urged  that  the  public  faith  is 
pledged  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  that  there  should  be  a  reduction 
of  all  salaries  alike.  The  speech  was  full  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  early  and  economical 
.days  of  the  nation.  On  Thursday,  March 
23d,  Mr.  Durham  made  a  Speech  on  honesty, 
reform,  and  economy,  replete  with  valuable 
statistics, showing  that  the  annual  expenses  of 
the  Government  had  steadily  increased  from 
1789-1791,  when  they  were  $1,919,589.52,  to 
1874-1876,  when  they  were  $171,629,848  27; 
and  that,  while  this  was  indicative  of  a  mon- 
strous growth  of  the  country,  it  gave  rise 
likewise  to  thoughtful  suggestions  upon  the 
wide-spread  extravagance,  speculation,  and 
temptation  to  fraud  from  which  so  many  evils 
flow.  On  Wednesday,  April  5th,  Mr.  Cox 
made  a  speech  on  the  transfer  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  to  the  War  Department,  in  which  he 
argued  strongly  against  the  proposed  trans- 
fer, and  attempted  to  show  how  detrimental 
the  change  would  be  to  the  300,000  Indians 
scattered  over  200,000  square  miles  of  our 
territory.  He  proceeded  at  great  length, 
and  adduced  a  variety  of  considerations  of  a 
telling  kind  against  the  proposition.  On  the 
same  day  Mr.  Sparks  also  delivered  a  speech 
on  Indian  affairs,  in  favor  of  the  transfer,con- 
tending  that  in  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  red  man  has  faded  away  before  the 
advance  of  the  white  man,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  peace  and  civilization  under 
missionary  agents  has  proved  a  practical  fail- 
ure. On  Friday,  April  7th,  Mr.  Stone  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  "straw  bids"  in  the  con- 
tracts of  the  General  Post  Office  Depai*tment, 
attempting  to  show  a  loss  to  the  Government 
arising  from  abuse  and  irregularity  in  the 
letting  of  contracts.  But  the  speech  was 
.behind  the  time,  since  months  ago  the  Post- 
master General  had  investigated  and  exposed 
the  facts,  and  adopted  a  safer  policy  on  t^e 
whole  subject.  On  April  6th  Mr.  Gibson 
delivered  a  speech  on  the  Hawaiian  treaty, 
and  on  April  8th  elaborate  speeches  we^pn 
made  by  Mr.  Joyce  on  the  resumption  of  spe- 
cie payments,  by  Mr.  Williams  on  the  re- 
duction of  salaries,  and  by  Mr.  Dibrell  on 
river  and  harbor  improvements.  This  ranpe 
of  subjects  will  serve  to  give  some  a  mpre 
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adequate  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  work 
performed,  and  the  information  collected 
upon  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  won- 
drous progress  of  our  civilisation,  in  the 
midst  of  conditions  never  before  combined 
on  so  great  a  scale  in  the  history  of  nations. 
Party  considerations  of  course  enter  into 
these  investigations,  but  it  may  be  <even 
doubted  whether  this  is  an  unmixed  evil.  It 
is  better  that  there  should  be  diversity  of 
views  than  unbroken  despotism. 

THE  PAY  OP  WITNESSES. 

Tlie  Democratic  majority  of  the  House 
have  been  so  eager  to  hunt  out  fraud  by  the 
wholesale,  they  have  summoned  so  many 
witnesses  from  every  quarter  of  the  country, 
that  in  the  midst  of  their  professions  of 
retrenchment  and  reform  they  have  incurred 
a  bill  of  expense  which  is  growing  to  be 
formidable,  and  they  have  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  to 
meet  the  exigency.  But  this  item,  large  as 
it  is,  will  be  augmented  to  a  sum  far  greater 
before  the  matter  is  ended.  It  seems  some- 
what strange  in  connection  with  this  lavish 
expenditure  on  investigations  that  Congress 
should  have  agreed  to  cut  down  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  again  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  besides  abolishing  many  useful 
offices,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  Government 
•employes  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

THE  INDIAN  DEPICIENCT  BILL. 

This  appropriation  was  finally  disposed  of, 
Tuesday,  March  28th,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  conference  committee  of 
the  two  houses,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
■few  appropriations  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  law  during  the  present  session. 

TEXAS    PACIFIC   BAILWAY. 

A  strong  case  in  argument  has  been  made 
in  behalf  of  this  grand  enterprise,  but  as 
yet  without  avail.  On  Wednesday,  Match 
15th,  Mr.  Atkins,  in  a  carefully  prepared 
speech  upon  the  subject,  stated  that  within 
the  last  year  a  railroad  convention  had  been 
held  at  St.  Louis,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  thirty -one  States  and  Territories, 
and  comprising  the  leading  business  men  of 
the  nation,  and  that  this  convention  had 
given  expression  of  its  conclusion  to  Con- 
gress that  there  should  be  an  open  highway 
^or  all  time  to  come  for  the  Government  and 


people  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  fact,  together  with  many  others, 
was  argued  in  support  of  the  project.  It 
was  stated  that  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  time  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  $104,705,163.43  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  railroads,  canals,  and  wagon- 
roads  throughout  the  older  portions  of  the 
country,  and  on  April  8th  Mr.  Woodburn 
followed  up  the  subject  in  a  speech  of  remark- 
able power,  but  the  temper  of  Congress  does 
not  seem  to  be  favorable  to  any  present 
action  in  the  premises. 

FRACTIONAL  CUBBENCT  AND  SILVER  COIN. 

Much  discussion  has  risen  in  both  branches 
of  Congress  upon  the  proposal  to  retire  a 
portion  of  the  fractional  currency  and  to 
substitute  silver  in  its  stead.  On  Wednes- 
day, March  27th,  Mr.  Payne  introduced  in 
the  House  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  involving  in 
part  the  principle  of  the  substitution  of  sil- 
ver for  legal-tender  notes,  but  the  House 
refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to  take  it  up. 
The  discussion  on  this  subject  ran  through 
several  successive  days,  embracing  every 
conceivable  theory  for  the  remedy  of  our 
financial  difficulties,  till  at  length  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  tlie  deficiency  in  the  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving /and  for  the  issue  of 
silver  coin  in  place  of  fractional  currency 
passed  the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate. On  April  10  Senator  Sherman  ..ailed 
up  this  bill,  and  after  having  explained  its 
provisions  and  shown  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate action  it  was  put  upon  its  passage, 
so  that  the  functions  of  this  bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  which  have  been  for 
some  time  suspended  may  be  resumed  and 
a  partial  remedy  applied  to  the  general  dis- 
tress. 

THIRD    CLASS   MAIL   HATTER. 

•  A  modification  of  the  law  concerning  the 
carrying  of  books,  magazines,  and  heavy  mat- 
ter Of  all  kinds  by  the  United  States  mails 
has  occupied  the  time  of  Congress.  On  Wed- 
nesday, April  5th,  Senator  Hamlin  called  up 
the  bill  upon  this  subject. 

The  first  section  declares  that  mailable 
matter  of  the  third  class  shall  embrace  all 
pamphlets,  occasional  publications,  regular 
publications  devoted  primarily  to  advertis- 
ing purposes  or  for  free  circulation  or  for 
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circulation  at  nominal  subscription  rates, 
prices -current,  catalogues,  annuals,  hand- 
bills, posters,  unsealed  circulars,  prospec- 
tuses, books  bound  or  unbound,  bouk- manu- 
scripts, proof-sheets,  maps,  prints,  engrav- 
ings, blanks,  flexible  patterns,  samples,  mer- 
chandise, sample  cards,  phonographic  pa- 
,  per,  letter  envelopes,-  postal  envelopes  and 
wrappers,  cards,  plain  and  ornamental  pa- 
per, photographic  representations,  seeds, 
cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  all  other 
matter  which  may  be  declared  mailable  hy 
law,  and  all  other  articles  not  above  the 
weight  prescribed  by  law  which  are  not 
from  their  form  or  nature  liable  to  destroy, 
deface,  or  otherwise  injure  the  contents  of 
the  mail-bags  or  the  person  of  any  one  en- 
gaged in  the  postal  service.  All  liquors, 
poisons,  glass,  explosive  materials,  and 
obscene  books  or  papers  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  mails. 

Section  2  provides  that  packages  of  matter 
of  the  third  class  shall  not  exceed  four 
pounds  in  weight,  and  shall  be  subject  to  ex- 
amination and  rates  of  postage  as  hereinafter 
provided.  The  postage  on  mail  matter  of 
the  third  class  is  to  be,  for  all  distances  of 
one  thousand  miles  or  less,  one  cent  for 
each  ounce  or  fractional  part  thereof;  for  all 
distances  over  one  thousand  miles,  two  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fractional  part  thereof. 
Every  package  of  the  third  class  of  mail  mat- 
ter is  to  boar  the  post-mark  of  the  office  at 
whi«h  it  shall  be  mailed  Tor  transportation. 

By  the  third  section,  postages  on  third- 
class  matter  are  to  be  prepaid  by  stamps. 
If,  however,  the  postages  on  third-class  mat- 
ter mailed  at  an  office  be  less  than  the  full 
amount  prescribed,  in  cases  where  the  sender 
is  known  he  shall  be  notified  of  the  fact  and 
the  amount  of  postage  due  be  collected  from 
him.  In  case  the  sender  is  not  known,  and 
where  it  has  not  been  the  evident  intention 
of  the  party  so  depositing  the  package  to 
place  less  than  full  postage  thereon,  the 
package  shall  be  forwarded,  and  double  the 
amount  of  deficient  postage  shall  be  collected 
from  the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed  or 
delivered  at  its  proper  destination. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  sender  of  any 
article  of  the  third  class  of  mail  matter  may 
write  his  or  her  name  and  address  therein 
or  on  the  outside  thereof,  with  the  word 
**from''  above  or  preceding  the  same,  or  may 


write  briefly  or  print  on  any  package  the 
number  and  names  of  the  articles  inclosed. 
Publishers  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
may  print  on  the  wrappers  of  newspapers 
or  magazines  sent  from  the  office  of  publica- 
tion to  regular  subscribers  the  time  to  which 
subscription  therefor  has  \men  paid. 

Section  5  provides  that  transient  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  shall  be  admitted  to, 
and  transmitted  in,  the  mails  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  for  everv  three  ounces  or  fractional 
part  thereof,  and  one  cent  for  each  two  ad- 
ditional ounces  or  fractional  part  thereof. 

By  section  6  the  act  is  to  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1876. 

A  number  of  amendments  have  been  pro- 
posed and  the  question  having  been  daily 
discussed  by  several  Senators  is  still  unfin- 
ished. 

CONTRIBITTIONS  TO  ELECTION  FUNDS. 

On  Tuesday,  March  2l&t,  Mr.  Caulield, 
from  the  Committee  on  t]^e  .Judiciary,  in  the 
House,  reported  to  the  House  a  bill,  with  an 
amendment,  making  political  contributions 
for  the  purposes  of  elections  a  misdemeanor, 
and  punishing  the  same  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment. This  measure  has  called  forth  a 
spirited  discussion,  and  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  a  subject  so  ramified  and 
shaded  off  by  fine  degrees  that  any  practical 
control  of  it  would  appear  impossible.  On 
Wednesday,  March  22d,  the  bill  was  called 
up  in  the  House,  and,  after  a  spirited  and 
brilliant  discussion  and  some  amendment, 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  175  to  8 — 106  not 
voting. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  APPBOPRIATION  BILL. 

This  bill,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ap- 
propriation bills  for  adnual  expenses,  em- 
bracing a  great  variety  of  subjects,  has  been 
more  or  less  dally  discussed  in  the  House  for 
a  month  past.  Over  every  department  and 
almost  every  office  of  the  Government  a  con- 
test arises  as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing 
it,  or,  if  this  be  conceded,  as  to  the  feasibili- 
ty of  cutting  down  the  .-alaries  and  expenses 
pertaining  to  it.  One  of  the  most  amusing 
as  well  as  suggestive  features  of  the  debate 
is  that  which  exhibits  the  honorable  gentle- 
men discussing  the  propriety  of  cutting 
down  their  own  salaries.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  delicate  matter,  and  it  may  turn  out  at 
last  that  the  whole  Democratic  majority  of 
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the  House  will  wheel  direotlj  about  and  go 
in  for  doable  appropriations  as  a  measure  ef 
popularity  and  political  effect  in  the  coun- 
try. The  bill  is  still  pending,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  conclusion. 

MISSISSIPPI  BLECTION. 

Senator  Morton,  after  having  struggled  for 
days  and  weeks  to  bring  the  deplorable  state 
of  things  in  Mississippi,  as  evinced  by  the 
last  State  elections,  to  the  notice  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  after  having  encountered  a  strong 
opposition  from  Democratic  Senators,  has  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  Ave  Senators  to  in- 
vestigate these  frauds,  with  plenary  powers 
to  go  into  the  State  and  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers.  On  Tuesday,  April  4th,  this 
committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Boutwell, 
Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Oglesby,  Bayard, 
and  McDonald,  was  appointed. 

CODNTINd  ELECTORAL  VOTES. 

,  Early  in  the  session  Senator  Morton  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  for  the  counting  of 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  effect  the 
same  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  would  no  doubt  obviate  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  might  prove  very 
serious  in  certain  contingencies.  This  bill 
has  been  very  thoroughly  discussed,  and  was 
^ally  passed  in  the  Senate,  Friday,  March 
24th.  But  a  motion  to  reconsider  it  was 
subsequently  made  by  Senator  Thurman,  and 
so  the  matter  remains.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  legis- 
lation and  the  final  action  of  Congress  should 
make  such  provision  as  will  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  serious  disorder  to  arise  in  case 
of  a  contested  election. 

HALLET   KILBOURN. 

The  case  of  this  gentleman  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  celebrated  cases  of  per- 
sonal rights  and-  Congressional  power  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Called  before  the 
House  investigating  committee  on  the  case 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  real  estate  pool, 
he  was  required  to  produce  his  private  books, 
papers,  and  documents  that  the  committee 
might  rummage  them  over  and  see  if  they 
could  find  anything  to  criminate  anybody. 
This  was  on  the  pretext  that  the  house  of 
Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  having  failed  and  being  a 


debtor  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  legitimate  to  trace  any  transae- 
tioi^s  of  the  said  Company  with  "the  real 
estate  pool**  to  see  if  any  of  the  money  be- 
longing to  the  Government  had  been  there 
swallowed  up.  No  one  asserted  that  sach 
was  the  fact,  nor  has  any  one  claimed  a 
knowledge  of  any  transaction  on  which  such 
an  inquiry  could  be  based.  In  these  circum- 
stances Mr.  Kilbourn  refused  to  produce  his 
books.  He  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
and  required  by  its  authority  to  produce  his 
books  or  show  cause  for  his  refusal  To  this 
demand  he  replied  in  an  elaborate  statement 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case^  at  the  same 
time  signifying  his  willingness  to  answer  any 
questions  pertinent  to  the  legitimate  purpose 
of  the  investigation,  and  claiming  the  right 
to  protection  as  an  American  citizen,  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  against  improper 
search  and  seizure  of  his  person  and  effects. 
This  reply  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  House,  and  they  forth- 
with, in  violation  of  a  specific  statute  pro- 
vided for  such  cases,  turned  him  over  to  the 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  House  to  be  confined 
in  the  common  jail.  Soon  after  an  indict- 
ment was  found  against  Mr.  Kilbourn  by  the 
grand  jury  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  under 
the  statute  for  recusant  witnesses  ;  and  then 
the  question  arose  between  the  right  and 
authority  of  the  court  and  of  the  Hoit&e  oif 
Representatives  as  to  the  custody  of  the 
prisoner.  The  House  refused  to  turn  the 
prisoner  over  to  the  court ;  whereupon  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  court  issued  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  upon  the  sergeant-at-arms  of 
the  House  to  produce  the  body  of  Mr.  Kil- 
bourn, that  he  may  show  cause,  if  any  he 
has,  why  he  should  not  be  detained  in  the 
custody  of  the  House.  The  issue  of  this 
writ  and  the  power  of  the  House  in  the  pre- 
mises has  just  been  fiercely  discussed  in  the 
House,  and  has  resulted  in  a  vote  directing 
the  sergeant-at-arms  to  obey  the  writ.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  April, 
Mr.  Kilbourn  was  brought  before  the  court 
to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  custody  of  the  House.  This  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  case  at  the  present  writing. 

To  all  unprejudiced  minds  the  House  has 
been  acting  in  direct  violation  of  an  express 
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law  by  which  Mr.  Kilbourn  ehonld  have 
been  tarned  over  to  the  ooart ;  and  he  has 
thas  been  unlawfully  confined  for  several 
weeks  by  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  the 
House.  It  is  a  case  in  which  the  rights  of 
all  citizens  are  involved,  and  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  American  people,  who  are 
ever  jealous  of  such  unwarranted  encroach- 
ment on  their  constitutional  prerogatives. 

IMPBACHMBNT  OF  W.  W.  BELKNAP. 

During  the  last  month  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers in  the  House  have  been  busy  in  preparing 
the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  late 
Secretary  of  War,  and  after  all  the  prelimi- 
naries had  been  arranged  on  Monday,  April 
17th,  the  Senate  was  constituted  as  a  High 
Court  of  Impeachment,  and  the  parties  all 
appeared  amid  a  great  concourse  of  specta- 
tors. The  proceedings  were  opened  in  due 
form  and  General  Belknap  was  called  to 
respond  to  the  charges  exhibited  against  him. 


He  answered  by  his  counsel  that  he  was  a 
private  citizen  and  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  in  the  premises.  To  this  plead- 
ing the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
replied  by  requesting  an  adjournment  of  the 
court  to  Wednesday,  April  19th,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  answer  of  the  House.  Thus  to- 
day the  matter  stands. 

From  this  review  it  may  be  seen  how  small 
a  portion  of  the  necessary  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  present  Congress  at  the  end  of 
four  and  a  half  months  has  been  accomplish- 
ed. Meanwhile  the  country  is  becoming 
more  and  more  demoralized  and  sickened.' 
It  is  a  strange  spectacle  for  the  thoughtful 
and  patriotic  citizens  in  this  Centennial  year 
of  the  Republic.  But  we  still  have  faith  in 
*Hhe  sober  second  thought'*  of  the  people. 
We  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  in  the  theory  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 
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NATIONAL. 

...It  is  gratifying  to  observe  how  steadily 
the  Republican  press,  especially  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  sometimes  sneered  at  by  the 
self-righteous  metropolitan  journals  as  * 'pro- 
vincial,'' keeps  in  mind  the  real  character 
of  the  present  campaign  of  slander  and  scan- 
dal waged  under  pretense  of  investigation 
by  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  great  mistake  is  made 
in  supposing  that  the  dozen  newspapers 
which  are  so  euphoniously  and  egotistically 
styled  the  **grQat  dailies"  either  lead  or  rep- 
resent public  opinion.  They  are  sometimes 
able  to  pervert  and  mislead  it,  and  some- 
times, it  is  to  be  said  with  truth,  to  concen- 
trate and  intensify  its  force.  A  notable 
illustration  of  this  may  be  recalled  in  the 
downfall  of  the  Tweed  regime  mainly  through 
the  vigorous  editorial  assaults  of  the  New 
York  TimeSf  and  the  very  graphic  and  power- 
ful satire  embodied  by  Thomas  Nast  in 
wonderful  cartoons  which  were,  like  Luther's 
words,  ''half  battles."  He  made  the  crimes 
of  Tammany  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  might  understand. 
But  it  remains  tru#  that  the  editorial  de- 
partments of  the  great  dailies  do  not  either 


lead  or  represent  the  average  public  opinion 
of  the  masses.  This  is  true  of  both  parties, 
but  especially  so  of  the  Republican  organi- 
zation. The  American  people  are  not  cavil- 
ers  and  critics ;  they  are  creators  and 
believers.  They  know  well  that  there  is 
not  the  reckless  corruption  charged,  and  a 
large  majority  have  a  sufficiently  intelligent 
knowledge,  of  contemporaneous  history  at 
least,  as  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  affairs  of  the  United  States  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  honestly  conducted  than  are  those  of 
other  leading  nations.  They  know  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  quite  enough  to  understand 
how  much  of  individual  malfeasance  is  due 
to  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  false 
and  speculative  money-making  era,  and  how 
much  of  it  is  due  to  the  demoralizing  tenden- 
cies which  inevitably  follow  in  the  train  of  a 
great  war.  If  history  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  example,  daily  journalism  has  become 
the  best  teacher  of  the  inductive  process  the 
world  has  seen  since  Francis  Bacon  formu- 
lated his  great  theory  into  a  scientific  method 
of  thought.  The  power  of  the  leading  dailies 
lies  not  in  their  editorial  lucubrations,  which, 
except  under  special  conditions,  have  now-a- 
days  but  very  little  weight  with  intelligent 
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readers,  bat  is  found  iu  news-gathering  and 
newd-presenting  fanotions.  Given  a  certain 
line  of  facts  bearing  on  some  obscure  issue 
likely  to  becom>>  of  importance,  and  let  some 
one  or  more  of  the  prominent  journals  pre- 
sent them  day  after  day  a«  newsj  appar- 
ently or  actually  without  comment,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  it  will  become  appar- 
ent that  the  obscurity  vanishes,  and  that  the 
public  is  becoming  cognizant  of  what  they 
convey  or  teach.  The  power  of  the  leading 
dailies,  then,  is  no  longer  that  of  journals 
either  of  opinion  or  convictions,  but  that  of 
the  news  pap  n-  only.  This  truth  has  been 
evident  for  some  years  past,  to  some  at  least 
of  the  more  unscrupulous  managers  of  such 
papers ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have 
witnessed  the  most  adroit  prostitution  of  this 
important  function  of  the  journalist  and 
journal  that  the  history  even  of  the  Ameri- 
can pre^s  contains.  It  is  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous method  of  assault  on  not  only  party, 
but  national  character,  than  the  editorial 
fashion  of  a  former  generation,  so  merciless- 
ly satirized  by  a  TroUope  and  a  Dickens. 

The  people  begin  to  understand  this  quite 
fully,  and  everywhere  it  is  manifest  by  the 
care  which  the  local  press  observes  in  sifting 
the  facts  from  the  insidious  garb  of  slander 
and  innuendo  wherewith  they  are  presented, 
and  the  hesitancy  displayed  in  quoting,  as 
formerly,  frcgaa  any  one  of  the  dozen  papers 
whose  names  naturally  come  to  our  pen's 
tip  in  this  connection. 

The  Republic  can  judge  fairly  as  to  these 
tendencies,  receiving  and  examining  as  it 
does  over  a  thousand  papers  each  week. 
They  come  from  all  sections,  and  represent 
various  opinions,  though  mainly  belonging 
to  the  national  party.  It  is  gratifying,  there- 
fore, to  find  how  steadily  most  editors  keep  in 
view  and  discriminate  the  false  and  the  true 
in  the  present  condition  of  general  politics. 
The  **  country"  press,  so  called,  is  the  best 
possible  mirror  of  neighborhood  opinion  to 
be  found.  One  s^tatement  will  prove  this  to 
the  dullest  person.  Suppose  oneself  to  be 
living  in  an  interior  town  of  some  distant 
State  or  rural  district,  able  to  subscribe  to  • 
two  papers  and  no  more.  What  are  the 
probabilities  ?  Why,  that  one'  would  be  a 
daily  or  tri- weekly  from  some  one  of  the 
large  cities  and  the  other  the  local  paper. 


In  subscribing  for  the  first  the  effort  will  be 
to  obtain  that  paper  which  is  most  enter- 
prising and  presents  the  largest  amount  of 
news.  This,  too,  without  regard  to  its  polit- 
ical views.  At  any  rate,  if  there  is  a  choice, 
it  will  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  best  news 
paper.  As  to  the  local  paper,  the  subscrip- 
tion will  invariably  be  for  that  one  whiph 
advocates  opinions  harmonious  with  those  of 
the  patron.  Herein  lies  'the  reason  for  as- 
serting that  the  local  press  best  represents  the 
average  opinion.  What,  then,  are  the  cur- 
rent opinions  thus  represented  ?  They  may 
be  emphasized  in  this  form  : 

A  clear  comprehension  among  all  Republi- 
can and  loyal  newspapers,  outside  of  the 
commercial  center,  of  the  fact  that  the  vital 
and  overshadowing  issue  in  the  pending  cam- 
paign is,  whether  Ih'i  party  policies  and  princi- 
ples which  saved  the  Uniony  or  those  which  delib- 
erately  attempted  to  destroy  it^  are  or  not  to  con- 
trol its  immediate  future.  It  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  election  in  November  next 
decides,  for  a  decade  at  least,  whether  the 
pestilent  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  with 
its  inevitable  tendencies  to  disrupture  of  the 
Union,  or  that  superb  unifying  and  creative 
spirit  and  philosophy  of  national  sovereignty 
which  was  animated  into  activity  and  vigor 
by  the  crimson  forces  of  the  struggle  for 
liberty  and  union,  and  by  which  alone  the 
Continental  Republic  can  be  preserved  intact, 
shall  be  or  not  the  permanent  moulder  and 
controller  of  our  public  a£fairs  and  adminis- 
tration. , 

Next  there  is  equally  as  clear  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  necessity  of  honest  government, 
the  checking  of  abuses,  the  correction  of 
systems  which  tend  to  evil  results,  and  an 
honest  determination  to  make  all  needed 
reform  from  within  and  through  trusted  hands 
— hands  that  have  heretofore  saved  and 
never  sought  to  destroy. 

Another  important  fact,  incidental  though 
it  be,  is  found  in  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Democratic  thieves  who  are  crying 
**stop  thief*'  so  lustily  are  discom^ted  by 
the  reproduction  of  their  party's  own  infa- 
mous record.  The  **  country  "  press  every- 
where shows  that  the  people  know  who 
are  to  be  trusted  by  the  manner  in  whic^ 
h11  these  pertinent  facts  are  recalled. 
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...There  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  tone  and  ability  of  the  local  press 
everywhere,  daring  the  past  year  especially. 
Their  editors  are  doing  their  own  thinking. 
The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the '  two 
Tribunes,  New  York  and  Chicago,  of  late 
years  has  done  very  mnoh  to  emancipate 
the  rural  Republican  journalists.  In 
former  days  an  editorial  cue  was  too  often 
implicitly  followed;  now,  however,  it  is 
oombatted.  The  Republican  masses  have 
not  followed  them  since  186S;  and  the  coun- 
try press  looked  more  to  their  own  resources 
to  conduct  the  new  discussions  that  arose. 
Mr.  Greeley's  candidacy  completed  au  emanci- 
pation already  begun,  and  there  is  no  return 
to  the  same  sort  of  dependency  that  once 
existed. 

C0NQBEB8. 

...It  is  many  years  since  the  public  busi- 
ness has  dragged  behind  so  far  as  at  the 
present  time.  Only  ten  weeks  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  remain,  and  not  a  single 
one  of  the  important  appropriation  bills 
have  become  law.  The  policy  which  con- 
trols the  Democratic  majority  is  simply  in- 
famous in  its  spirit.  Messrs.  Randall  and 
Holman  are  responsible  for  shaping  it,  and 
their  followers  are  obedient,  even  in  face  of 
better  inpulses.  As  shown  elsewhere  in  the 
present  number  the  aim  of  the  reductions 
attempted  in  force  and  salaries  is  not  that 
of  economy  and  good  Government,  but  only 
to  obtain  a  rallying  cry  for  the  canvass,  or, 
worse  stiU)  to  cripple  the  Administration 
and  render  it  impotent  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  government.  The  earnestness  manifested 
in  applying  party  discipline  and  forcing  the 
bills  through  the  House  without  amendment 
is  based  upon  the  expectation  of  making 
party  capital  out  of  the  resistance  which  the 
Republican  Senate  will  necessarily  make  to 
such  reckless  legislation.  The  Democratic 
leaders  and  their  following  appear  to  have 
no  other  aim  than  that  of  making  party 
capital.  The  Northern  managers  hope  to 
repair  the  breaches  in  their  fortunes  con- 
stantly made  by  the  Southern  hot -spurs  like 
Hill,  Tucker,  Blackburn  k  Co.,  by  means  of 
the  slanderous  investigations  they  are  carry- 
ing on  in  secret,  and  though  the  eclcU  they 
expect  to  gain  by  their  pretended  economy 


and  cutting  down.  They  will  fail  of  both. 
There  never  was  a  more  pitiable  illustration 
of  demagogism  than  the  manner  in  which 
they  treat  the  character  and  reputation  of 
gentlemen  distinguished  in  the  public  ser- 
vice and  honored  in  private  life.  It  is  a  base 
and  contemptible  partisanship  which  turns 
aside  from  discussion  of  principles  or  policy 
and  rakes  the  slums  of  slander  aud  the 
sewers  of  defamation  to  assoil  with  filth  gen- 
tlemen whose  crime  it  is  that  they  are  polit- 
ical opponents,  and  have  been  or  are  still 
trusted  by  the  American  people.  Secretary 
Bristow  is  the  latest  target.  He  fitly  re- 
proves the  malignantly  discourteous  spirit 
referred  to  in  the  following  words  extracted 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Repre- 
sentative Caulfield,  of  111.,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  before  which  it  was  reported 
certain  accusations  had  been  made.  Mr. 
Bristow  very  pointedly  writes  : 

^*It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  statement  that 
an  officer  of  the  Government  who  could  be 
reached  by  your  committee  in  a  few  minutes 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  exact  character  of  such  testimony  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  that  no  opportunity  to 
meet  charges  of  so  serious  a  nature  should 
be  afforded  him." 

...In  the  British  House  of  Commons  no 
member  can  be  assailed  in  his  pei'sonal  or 
legislative  honor  and  integrity,  either  by 
petition  or  direct  attack  on  the  fioor,  with- 
out having  first  been  notified  and  being  him- 
self present  and  ready  to  respond.  No  pe- 
tition can  be  read,  if  it  makes  charges  against 
a  member  of  either  the  government  or  the 
opposition,  if  the  party  assailed  has  not  been 
duly  notified  and  is  present.  In  the  American 
House  of  Representatives,  however,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Democracy,  members,  either 
of  the  House  or  of  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  are  assailed  in  secret,  and 
evidence  taken  by  inquisitorial  committees 
from  the  veriest  mouehardsy  and  the  first 
knowledge  obtained  by  either  the  public  or 
the  accused  is  through  some  sensation 
paragraph  in  journals  whose  agents  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  systematizing  public 
libel.  But  there  is  a  difference.  In  Great 
Britain  all  parties  seek  to  conserve  the 
honor  and   characters  of  their  public  men. 
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believing  that  thereby  the  national  reputa- 
tion is  ennobled.  In  America  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  Democratic  mle  neyer  to  avoid  an 
opportunity  to  blacken  the  reputation  of  a 
public  man,  provided  only  he  is  not  a  Demo- 
crat, no  matter  what  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
slander  on  personal  or  national  character. 

...Two  important  issues  are  on  trial  at  the 
present  writing.  One  is  involved  in  the 
impeachment  proceedings  against  Mr.  Bel- 
knap, and  the  other  in  those  against  Mr. 
S^ilboum  over  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued 
by  Chief  Justice  Cartter,  of  the  District  Su- 
preme Court.  In  the  first,  apart  altogether 
from  the  questions  of  fact  and  personal  or 
official  character  which  are  involved,  an  im- 
portant precedent  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
Senate,  sitting  in  its  high  judicial  character, 
will  decide  whether  or  not  a  citizen  can,  now 
or  hereafter,  escape  trial  by  impeachment  by 
resigning  an  office  pending  the  examina- 
tion into  alleged  malfeasance  and  corruption. 
In  the  other  case  it  is  to  be  considered  whe- 
.ther  or  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  the  only  function  or  body  in  this  Govern- 
ment wherein  rests  absolute  i>ower,  even 
though  it  is  restrained  only  to  the  imprison- 
ing of  a  contumacious  witness.  The  Presi- 
dent can  exercise  the  power  of  pardon  on 
his  own  will  and  motion,  but  he  may  be  im- 
peached for  its  misuse  pr  abuse. '  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  the  power  of  review,  and 
may  declare  laws  to  be  unconstitutional, 
thereby  nullifying  the  work  of  legislation, 
but  its  members  may  be  impeached,  or  Con- 
gress may  so  legislate  as  to  increase  their 
numbers  or  otherwis#  modify  the  adverse 
dicta,  by  changing  the  personnel  or  duties 
of  the  court  itself.  But  the  plea  of  the  ex- 
treme defenders  of  parliamentary  power 
would,  in  cases  like  that  of  Kilbourn,  leave 
no  review  or  recourse  except  that  of  the 
popular  vote.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
larger  portion  of  the  votes  given  in  support 
of  legislative  omnipotence  come  from  the 
Democratic  supporters  of  the  extreme  States' 
rights  school.  This  fact  illustrates  a  criti- 
cism often  made  on  them,  and  that  is,  that 
when  in  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  portion  thereof  they  have  always  been 
found  ready  to  strain  their  powers  to  the 
utmost. 


STATB  Aim  MUXICIPAL  KLBCTIOVS. 

...The  result  in  Connecticut  could  not  have 
been  unexpected  by  any  close  observer  of 
current  politics.  The  Republican  canvass 
seems  to  have  been  characterized  chiefly  by 
indifTerence  and  want  of  skill  in  conducting 
a  campaign.  The  Democracy  shrewdly  con- 
centrated themselves  on  the  doubtful  towns 
in  order  to  secure  the  Legislature,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  United  States  Senator  being  in  the 
balances.  In  this  policy  they  were  success- 
ful, gaining  22,  and  carrying  all  but  eight  of 
the  doubtful  towns  and  districts.  The  total 
vote  this  year  was  but  99,600,  as  against 
100,966  in  1875,  or  1,366  less.  The  Repub- 
lican vote  was  43,516,  or  1,236  less  than  in 
'75;  the  total  Democratic  vote  was  51,136,  or 
2,132  less  than  the  year  before.  The  green- 
back vote  was  2,038;  the  prohibition  1,910 — 
a  total  **parasite*'  vote  of  3,948.  The  voting 
population  of  Connecticut  cannot  be  less 
than  137,000  at  the  present  time,  adding  the 
natural  increase  since  1870,  when,  according 
to  the  census,  it  was  127,499.  On  this  esti- 
mate the  recent  vote  was  37,400  less  than 
the  full  vote  of  the  State.  One  fact  should 
be  noticed,  and  that  is  that  the  Republican 
vote  increased  in  all  the  large  towns.  A 
canvass  half  as  active  as  that  in  New  Hamp- 
shire would  have  given  the  Nutmeg  State  to 
the  Republican  candidates,  and  the  grounds 
whereon  that  statement  is  based  justify  belief 
in  a  Republican  victory  there  next  November. 

[It  is  proper  at  this  point  to  correct  a 
blunder  accidentally  made  in  a  table  con- 
tained in  an  article  to  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  The  Republic  on  the  New 
Hampshire  election.  The  male  adult  popula- 
tion of  Connecticut  is  set  down,  by  a  mistake 
in  copying,  at  265,270.  It  should  be  150,- 
415.—^.] 

...The  electron  in  Rhode  Island  resulted 
in  a  large  Republican  majority  to  the  Legis- 
lature, but  no  election  of  Governor  by  the 
people.  The  majority  last  year  against  the 
Republican  nominee,  General  Lippitt,  was 
5,522.  This  year  he  has  a  considerable  plu- 
rality, and  will  be  chosen  Governor  by  the 
Legislature,  which  is  five-sixths  Republican, 
and  likely  to  return  its  present  influential 
and  accomplished  Senator,  H.  B.  Anthony,  to 
the  seat  he  so  well  fills.    The  vote  stood. 
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Lippitt,  8,212;  Howard,  (temperance)  6,277; 
Beaoli,  (Democrat)  3,472;  a  total  Tote  of 
17,961.  The  total  vote  for  Secretary  of  State 
(onlj  two  candidates)  was  18,334.  The  Leg- 
islature stands: 

Repub.        Dem. 

Senate 27  9 

House 63  9 

Total  90  18 

Republican  majority  on  joint  ballot,  72. 

...Frotu  everj  quarter  the  municipal  elec- 
tions have  been  largely  favorable  to  the  Re- 
publicans. In  45  counties  of  New  TorJc  the 
returns  show  a  gain  in  supervisors  of  186, 
and  of  133  towns  over  similar  elections  in 
1875.  During  April,  the  Republicans  car- 
ried the  municipal  elections  in  Jersey  City; 
Lockport,  N.  T;  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Toledo, 
and  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  latter  city  for  the 
first  time.  In  Cincinnati  '^honors  were  easy,** 
the  Democrats  electing  a  majority  of  the 
aldermen  and  board  of  works,  the  Republi- 
cans a  majority  of  the  common  council  and 
school  board.  About  one-third  more  of  the 
municipal  elections  in  Ohio  went  Republican 
than  udual;  a  number  of  Democratic  towns 
were  divided.  Atchison  and  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, were  carried  by  the  Republicans,  the 
former  having  usually  been  close  or  uncer- 
tain. At  Denver,  Colorado,  the  mayor  elect 
is  a  Democrat,  a  majority  of  the  aldermen 
being  Republicans.  In  the  Illinois  elections 
the  Republicans  gain  considerably,  especially 
in  the  South  and  West.  The  Chicago  city 
election  was  fiercely  contested.  It  was 
crowned  by  a  Republican  triumph.  In  Mich- 
igan the  result  is  the  same,  party  lines  being 
olosely  drawn.  At  Albany,  New  York,  the 
result  was  a  divided  election.  The  election 
at  St.  Louis  was  non-political  in  character, 
and  the  nominees  were  nearly  evenly  divided' 
In  nearly  all  the  cloae  or  divided  municipal 
contests  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
school  boards  invariably  remain  in  Republi- 
o<in  hands. 

STATB   OOMVBNTIONS. 

...The  Republican  State  Convention  of  New 
York,  meeting  at  Syracuse  March  22d,  at- 
tracted very  general  attention,  owing  not 
only  to  the  high  representative  character  of 
its  membership,  but  also  as  to  the  earnest 
discussion  over  the  question  of  a  direct  pre- 


sentation of  the  name  of  Senator  Conkling 
as  the  choice  of  the  Empire  State  Republi- 
cans for  President.  Mr.  O.  W.  Curtis  led 
the  opi>osition,  and  made  a  very  brilliant 
and  able  speech.  The  Convention  finally 
adopted  a  resolution  presenting  the  name  of 
Mr.  Conkling  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 
The  resolutions  adopted  reaffirmed  Republi- 
can principles,  charged  the  Democracy  with 
reasserting  and  applauding  the  sentiments 
of  unrepentant  rebellion,  with  sending  Union 
soldiers  to  the  rear  and  promoting  Confeder- 
ate soldiers  to  the  front,  with  deliberately 
proposing  to  repudiate  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  Government,  with  being  equally  false 
and  imbecile  upon  the  overshadowing  finan- 
cial questions,  with  thwarting  the  ends  of 
justice  by  its  partisan  mismanagement  and 
obstruction  of  investigation,  with  proving 
itself  utterly  incompetent  to  administer  the 
Government,  and  warned  the  country  against 
trusting  a  party  alike  unworthy,  recreant, 
and  incapable.  A  resolution  warmly  com- 
mending the  President  was  adopted. 

...The  Pennsylvania  Democrats  met  at 
Lancaster  on  the  22d  of  March.  A  platform 
was  adopted  demanding  general  amnesty, 
and  stating  that  the  statute  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1879,  is  impossible,  and  ought  to 
be  forthwith  repealed.  The  name  of  Jere- 
miah S.  Black  as  a  candidate  for  President 
was  laid  on  the  table.  The  delegation  was 
not  instructed. 

...Gov.  Hendricks  was  indorsed  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  by  the  Indiana  Democratic 
Convention,  and  the  following  State  ticket 
put  in  nomination  :  For  Governor,  James  D. 
Williams;  Lieutenant  Governor,  Isaac  P. 
Grey ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — 1st  dis- 
trict, S.  H.  Bu«kirk;  2d  district,  A.  G. 
Downey  ;  3d  district,  John  Pettit ;  4th  dis- 
trict, James  L.  Worden  ;  Secretary  of  State, 
John  E.  Neff ;  Auditor,  E.  Henderson  ;  Trea^ 
surer,  Benjamin  C.  Shaw  ;  Attorney  General, 
C.  A.  Buskirk;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  J.  H.  Smart ;  Clerk  of  Supreme 
Court,  Gabriel  Schmuck ;  Reporter  of  Su- 
preme Court,  Augustus  N.  Martin.  The 
platform  favored  the  Holman  money  policy, 
and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  resumption 
act. 
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...The  Ohio  Republicans  have  indorsed 
Governor  Hayes  as  their  choice  for  the  Presi- 
deucy,  and  placed  the  following  nominations 
before  the  people :  Secretary  of  State,  Milton 
P.  Barnes  ;  Supreme  Judge,  W.W.  Boynton  ; 
Member  Board  of  Public  Works,  James  C. 
Evans  ;  Presidential  Electors,  Aaron  E.  Per- 
ry and  E.  H.  Bohm. 

The  resolutions  adopted  sustain  the  Re- 
publican party,  its  national  policy,  and  the 
Administration ;  demand  that  corruption  be 
exposed  and  punished;  the  national  credit 
be  maintained  ;  currency  placed  on  a  gold 
basis  ;  favors  a  revenue  tariff  with  inciden- 
tal protection,  and  defends  the  free-school 
system.  The  second  resolution  reads,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union 

are  also  citizens  of  the  Nation,  and  are  equal 
under  the  Constitution  and  laws  in  all  rights 
of  citizens,  and  are  entitled  to  full  and  equal 
protection  in  their  exercise.  Among  the 
delegates  *at  large  to  Cincinnati  are  ex-Sen- 
ator Wade  and  Gen.  B.  F.  Noyes. 

...The  Eleventh  Annual  Labor  Congress 
met  at  Pittsburg  April  18th.  One  .hundred 
-and  forty -five  delegates  were  present.  John 
M.  Davis  was  elected  President.  The  plat- 
form adopted  urges  the  necessity  of  revoking 
the  Burlingame  treaty,  characterizing  its 
effects  as  little  better  than  slave  trade,  and 
requests  Congress,  in  order  to  give  the  co- 
operative scheme  a  fair  trial,  to  select  some 
branch  of  Industry,  such  as  that  of  miners 
and  iron-workers,  to  which  to  apply  such 
system,  and  appropriate  therefor  a  loan,  pay- 
able in  twenty  years,  at  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est, not  exceeding  three  per  cent.  It  de- 
mands a  strong  pi:otective  tariff,  and  asks 
that  duties  be  such  as  to  protect  home  in- 
dustry against  foreign  competition  ;  declares 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  popular  vote  of  the 
people;  demands  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  eight-hour  law  and  of  Congress  of  the 
enactment  of  stringent  usury  laws  ;  heartily 
condemns  the  '*store-order"  system,  as  prac- 
ticed by  manufacturers,  and  also  the  prison 
contract  system  of  labor;  asks  that  Congress 
shall  enact  laws  to  give  money  due  for  labor 
precedence  over  all  other  claims  ;  that  Gov- 
ernments, both  State  and  National,  shall  pass 
laws  against  all  discriminations  by  common 
carriers,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  char- 
ter ;  recommends  a  liberal  system  of  internal 
improvement,  and  urges  upon  different  State 
legislatures  to  pass  such  apprentice  laws  as 
will  insure  competent  workmen  in  every 
branch  of  industry.  .  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion the  convention  declared  against  the 
organization  of  a  third  political  party,  but 


appealed  t<>  all  workingmeu  to  unite  so  as  to 
attain  the  advancement  of  the  class  through 
existing  political  parties.  The  power  of 
culling  future  conventions  was  delegated  to 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
after  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers 
the  convention  adjourned  sine  die.  * 

POLITICAL   COMVEMTIOSS   FOB   MAT. 

May  4.— Maryland  Republican  Convention, 
Frederick  City. 

May  10. — Michigan  Republican   Conven- 
tion, Grand  Rapids. 

May   10. — Independent  Reform    Conven- 
tion, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

May  16. — Alabama    Republican  Conven- 
tion, Montgomery. 

May  17. — National  Greenback  Convention, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

May  17. — National  Prohibition  Convention, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

May  17. — Tennessee  Republican   Conven- 
tion, Knoxville. 

May  18. — Delaware  Republican  Conven- 
tion, Dover. 

May  18. — Kentucky  Republican  Conven- 
tion, Louisville. 

May  23. — Nebraska  Republican   Conven- 
tion, Fremont. 

May  24. — Kansas  Republican  Convention, 
Topeka. 

May  24. — California  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, San  Francisco. 

May  24. — Alabama   Republican  Conven- 
tion, Montgomery.     (Minority  call.) 

May  24. — Illinois  Republican  Convention, 
Springfield. 

May  31. — Missouri    Democratic    Conven- 
tion, Jefferson  City. 

BBPUBLIOAK   CANDIDATES. 

...Political  observers  and  workers  will  find 
the  following  of  use  : 


States. 

If 

14 

20 

30 

70 

64 

44 

22 

16 

16 

12 

10 

14 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Delegation 

instructed 

for. 

Candidate 
approved. 

Maine 

Blaine.... 

Wisconsin  .. 

Blaine.. . 

Indiana 

Morton. . 

New  York . . . 

Conkling 

Pennsylv'a.. 
Ohio 

Hartranft 
Hayes .... 

Virginia 

Mississippi.. 
Texas 

Blaine . . . 

tin  in-' 

stinicted 

Connecticut. 

tt 

Vermont .... 

»( 

8.  Carolina... 

(( . 

Rhode  Island 

tt 

Dist.  of  Col  . 

(t 

»^  yomlngTy 
Montana  Ty. 
Colorado  Ty. 

Bristow.. 

Blaine. .. 

tk 

^ 


The  above  list  includes  all  the  conventions 
up  to  date,  April  20th. 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  EXECUTIVE, 

CLERK  AT  THE  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Chapman,  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient cl«rks  of  the  pay  department  of  the 
army,  has  been  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  service  as  executive  clerk  at  the 
Executive  Mansion.  Mr.  Chapman  excels 
in  penmanship,  and  possesses  the  ability  of 
writing  rapidly  as  well  as  beaatifnlly.  He 
will  have  abnndant  opportunities  ^r  the 
display  of  his  powers  in  his  new  office. 


TREA8UKY  DEPABTMENT. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  STATEMENT  FOR  MARCH. 

The   following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 

debt  stati^ment  issued  on  April  1 : 

Debt  bearing  interest  in  coin: 

Bonds  at  6  per  cent $984,999,650  00 

Bonds  at  5  per  cent 710,037,600  00 

$1,695,037,250  00 

Debt  bearing  interest  in  lawfal  money: 
Navy  pension  fund  at  3  per  cunt,     $14,000,000  00 


Debt    on    which    interest    has 
ceased  since  maturity 


$9,188,360  26 


Debt  bearing  no  interest:  . 
Old    demand    and  legal-tender 

notes $370,823,646  60 

Certificates  of  deposit 84,280,000  00 

Fi-actlonal  currency 42,604,893  71 

Coin  cei-tiflcates 32,337,600  00 

$479,996,139  21 


Total  debt $2,198,216,749  47 

Interest $26,456,110  94 

Total    debt,   principal  and    in- 
terest   $2,224,671,860  41 


Cash  in  Treasury: 

Coin $73,756,794  42 

CuiTency 6,965,626  11 

Special  deposit  beld  for  redemp- 
tion of  cortifloates  of  deposit 
as  provided  by  law 34,230,000  00 

$113,962,420  53 


Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury 

April  1,1876 $2,110,719,439  88 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury 

March  1,  1876 2,114,960,306  80 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past 
month $4,240,866,92 

Decrease  of  debt  since  June  30, 1875  $17,969,286  44 


Bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railway  compa- 
nies, interest  payable  in  lawful  money— Prin- 
cipal outstanding,  $64,6-23,512;  interest  accrued 
and  not  yet  paid,  $969,352.68;  interest  paid  by 
the  United  States,  $30,141,513.06;  interest  re- 
paid by  transportation  of  mails,  &c..  $6,781,012.- 
5o;  balance  of  interest  paid  by  the  United 
States,  $23,360,500.60. 


U.  S.  CURRENCY   IN   CIRCULATION. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of 
United  States  currency  outstanding  March 
31,  1876 : 


Old  demand  notes 

Legal-tender  notes : 

New  issue $29,678,748  00 

Series  1869. 238,981,212  00 

series  1874 61,749,777  00 

Series  1876 40,345,511  00 


$68,397  50 


One-year  notes,  186.^. . .  62,695  00 

Two-year  notes,  1863. . .  19,450  00 
Two-year  coupon  notes 

1803 26,00000 


Compound       interest* 
notes 840,420  00 

Fractional  currency: 

Firstissue 4,297,610  46 

Second  issue 8,119,186  99 

Third  issue 3,086,071  84 

Fourth    issue,    first 

series 4,788,490  24 

Fourth  issue,  second 

series .^ 1,218,034  05 

Fourth  issue,  third 

series 2,860,062  75 

Fifth  issue 23,285.437  88 


370,765,248  00 

108,145  00 
840,420  00 


42,604,893  71 


Total $413,877,104  21 

COINAGE  FOR  MARCH. 


Pieces. 

Value. 

Gold- 
Double  easrles 

1 

188,974 
4,000 

$3,679,480 
20,000 

Half  easrlos 

187,974 

$3,699,480 

Silver- 
Trade  dollars 

728,200 
78,200 

2,672,200 
10,200 

3,290,200 

$728,200 

39,100 

668,050 

2.040 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars 

Twenty  cents 

Dimes 

329,020 

• 

6,779,000 

$1,766,410 

Minor- 
Cents , 

1,470,000 

14,700 

Recapitulation. 


Pieces. 

Value. 

Gold  coinasre 

187,974 

728,200 

6,050,800 

1,470,(K)0 

$3,699,480 

728,200 

1,038,210 

14,700 

Ti*ade  dollar 

Subsidiary  silver 

Minor 

Total 

8,486,974 

$5,480,680 

IMMIGRATION    INTO    NEW    YORK. 

Official  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics show  that  during  the  month  ended 
March  31,  1876,  there  arrived  at  the  port 
of  New  York   4,881  immigrants,  of   whom 
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3,400  were  males  and  1,481  females.  The 
total  number  of  arrivals  at  the  port  daring 
the  quarter  ended  March  31, 1876,  was  9,056, 
as  compared  with  12,449  daring  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1875 — ^being  a  decrease  of 
3,393.  Of  the  total  arrivals  in  March,  1878, 
there  were  from  England,  1,068;  Scotland, 
209;  Wales,  15;  Ireland,  691;  Germany, 
1,732;  Austria,  229;  Sweden,  114;  Norway, 
6 ;  Denmark,  59 ;  Switzerland,  67  ;  Spain,  8 ; 
Italy,  217;  Holland,  70;  Belgium,  13;  Rus- 
sia,  47;  Poland,  27;  Hungary,  84;  China,  9; 
Canada,  6 ;  Nova  Scotia,  3 ;  Mexico,  5 ;  Vene- 
zuela, 4;  Cuba,  5;  Chili,  Barbadoes,  Curacoa, 
and  Asia,  2  each;  Portugal,  Finland,  Turkey, 
Greece,  West  Indies,  Antigua,  Nassau,  Ber- 
muda, Persia,  Australia,  Africa  and  born  at 
sea,  1  each. 

refund  of  duties. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  18,  1876. 
To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  others: 

The  Department  has  been  informed  that 
there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  at  the  various 
ports  in  the  manner  of  refunding  duties 
levied  in  excess  on  imported  merchandise. 

To  render  the  practice  uniform,  it  is 
hereby  directed  that,  when  duties  have 
been  once  liquilated  and  paid,  no  refund 
of  any  portion  of  such  duties,  decided  by 
this  Department,  on  appeal^  to  have  been  ex- 
acted in  excess  of  the  amount  imposed  by 
law,  shall  be  made,  except  on  certified  state- 
ment forwarded  to  the  Department,  for  ex- 
amination and  settlement  by  the  accounting 
officers,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
procedure. 

B.  H.  Bristow,   Secretary, 

ACCURATE    statistics  OF    EXPORTS    REQUIRED. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  21, 18i76. 
To  Collectors  of  Customs: 

The  attention  of  the  Department  has  been 
called  to  the  imperfection  of  the  statistics  of 
our  exports,  which  is  said  to  arise  from 
erroneous  manifests,  shippers  often  clearing 
only  approximate  amounts  of  the  goods  on 
board,  nothwithstanding  the  penalty  at- 
tached to  such  violations  of  law. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  practices, 
and  to  obtain  full  and  accurate  statistics 
of  the  exports  of  domestic  and  other  mer- 
chandise to  foreign  countries  from  your  port, 
you  are  directed  to  require  the  masters 
and  shippers  of  such  goods  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  Regulations  of  1874,  (Art. 
iM.)    And  in  the  case  of  thos^  lines  pf 


steamers  sailing  under  special  regulations 
with  a  view  to  avoid  detention  and  to  facil- 
itate their  business  generally,  you  will  see 
that  correct  manifests  of  the  cargoes  they 
take  shall  be  lodged  at  the  custom-house. 

It  is  important  that  every  effort  should  b« 
made,  under  the  law,  to  render  our  statistics 
of  this  trade  as  perfect  as  practicable,  and  it 
is  your  duty  to  assist  in  making  them  so. 
The  Department,  therefore,  expresses  the 
hope  that  you,  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
port,  will  exercise  due  vigilance  and  remove 
all  cause  of  complaint  in  the  future. 

B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary, 

instructions  concerning  the  ISSUE  OF  SILVKR 

coin  of  the  united  states  in  place  of 
fractional  currency. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D,  C,  April  18,  1876. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  th« 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  second  see- 
tion  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  provide 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  Printing  and  Engrav* 
ing  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
for  the  issue  of  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  in  place  of  fractional  currency,"  ap- 
proved April  17,  1876,  the  several  officers 
below  named  are  hereby  authorized,  upon 
the  presentation  at  their  respective  offices,  for 
redemption,  of  the  fractional  currency  of  the 
United  States,  in  sums  of  five  dollars,  or 
multiples  thereof,  assorted  by  denominations, 
and  in  amount  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
dollars,  to  issue  therefor  a  like  amount  of 
the  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the 
denominations  of  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five, 
and  fifty  cents ;  and  furthermore,  upon  the 
presentation  for  redemption,  at  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  this 
city,  of  any  amount  of  such  currency,  pro- 
perly assorted,  and  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
five  dollars,  the  Treasurer  is  authorized  to 
issue  silver  coin  therefor  to  the  amount  of 
the  currency  presented,  or  he  may  issue  his 
check  therefor,  payable  in  silver  at  either  of 
the  offices  hereinafter  named,  at  the  option 
of  the  party  presenting  the  currency,  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  from  time  to  time. 

Fractional  currency  redeemed  in  silver 
under  these  instructions  by  any  of  the  a»> 
sistant  treasurers  or  designated  depositaries 
of  the  United  States  will  be  sent  in  sums  of 
one  thousand  dollar^  or  multiples  thereof, 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  this 
city,  the  amount  to  be  charged  in  the  Trea- 
surer's general  coin  account  as  a  transfer  of 
funds,  and  any  amount  of  such  currency,  for 
which  silver  has  been  paid,  remaining  at  any 
time  in  the  cash  of  the  several  offices  will  be 
treated  as  coin  assets,  and  in  no  case  will 
such  fractional  currency  be  reissued. 

Fractional  currency  sent  by  express,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  officers  below-named  for 
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redemption  in  silrer,  under  the  proviflions 
of  this  circular,  should  bt)  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  advice,  stating  fully  the  address  of 
the  sender,  and  how  the  remittance  in  pay- 
ment therefor  is  desired,  and,  if  by  Treasur- 
er's check,  the  office  at  which  the  check 
should  be  made  payable. 

The  Government  will  not  pay  express 
charges  on  the  silver  issued,  or  the  frac- 
tional currency  presented  for  redemption 
under  the  provisions  of  this  circular. 

The  officers  herein  referred  to  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ton,  D.  C. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Charleston,  S.C. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  States  Depositary,  Buffalo,N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Depositary,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  B.  H.  Bbibtow,  Seci-etary, 


OOLLBCTION     OF    TEN     PBB     CEKT.      ADDITIONAL 

DUTIES. 

TreasdbY  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  25,  1876. 
To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  others: 

The  following  instructions  are  issued  for 
tlie  information  and  guidance  of  customs 
officers: 

1 .  Upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  importation  of  merchandise  remain- 
ing in  warehouse  under  bond,  the  collector 
and  naval  officer,  if  there  be  oue,  will  cause 
a  memorandum  to  be  made  in  red  ink  upon 
the  debit  side  of  the  bond  account  in  the 
warehouse  ledger,  showing  the  amount  of 
additional  duties  which  would  accrue  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  such  merchandise  for  con- 
sumption. 

2.  In  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  such  mer- 
chandise, or  any  portion  thereof,  for  trans- 
portation to  another  port,  a  memorandum  of 
the  ten  per  cent,  additional  duties  will  be 
made  upon  the  transportation  entry  sent  to 
Ihe  collector  of  the  port  of  destination,  such 


memorandum  to  be  entered  upon  his  ware- 
house ledger  in  the  manner  above  prescribed. 
3.  When  merchandise  has  remained  in 
warehouse  beyond  three  years,  and  is  sold 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  2972 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  ten  per  cent, 
additional  duties  will  be  added  to  and  in- 
cluded in  the  duties,  charges,  and  expenses 
required'  to  be  deducted  from,  proceeds  of 
sale  before  payment  thereof  to  the  owner, 
consignee,  or  agent.of  such  merchandise, 
the  Department  having  heretofore  decided 
that  the  sale  of  such  merchandise  at  public 
auction  after  three  years  is  equivalent  to  a 
withdrawal  thereof  for  consumption  after 
one  year,  and,  hence,  that  the  additional 
duty  necessarily  accrues,  and  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  proceeds  as  provided  in 
Article  764,  General  Regulations. 

B.  H.  Bbistow,  Secretary, 

attorneys. 
Tbeasdbt  Depabtment, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  1876. 

In  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  practice 
throughout  the  several  offices  and  bureaus, 
connected  with  this  Department,  hereafter 
no  person  will  be  prohibited  from  practicing 
as  an  attorney  before  any  such  office  or 
bureau,  except  upon  tue  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Chas.  F.  Con  ant. 

Acting  Secretary, 

KEBPEBS  AND  CREWS  OF  LIFE-SAVING   STATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  recent  disaster  near  life- 
saving  station  No.  4,  district  No.  6,  North 
Carolina,  at  the  wreck  of  the  Italian  bark 
Nuova  Ottavia,  off  Currituck  beach,  in  which 
the  keeper  and  his  crew  of  five  of  the  surf- 
men  belonging  to  the  station,  and  one  vol- 
unteer from  the  party  engaged  in  construct- 
ing the  lighthouse  at  Whale's  Back,  in 
addition  to  nine  of  the  crew  of  the  Nuova 
Ottavia  were  drowned,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment calls  the  attention  of  keepers  and  surf- 
men  to  the  importance  of  always  wearing, 
when  using  the  boats,  the  cork  life-belts 
furnished  for  them.  While  commending  the 
brave  and  eager  spirit  of  the  crews,  the  Sec- 
retary enjoiAs  prudence  in  availing  them- 
selves of  all  the  means  provided  for  success 
in  their  perilous  service,  and  says:  ''Keepers 
are  strictly  charged  to  see  that  every  mem- 
ber of  their  respective  crews  Is  properly 
equipped  with  his  life-belt  before  taking  his 
place  in  the  boat  on  occasion,  and  they  will 
be  held  responsible  for  any  infraction  of  this 
order." 
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TV^B  DEPARTMENT. 

ARMY  HEADQUARTERS. 

The  order  issued  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment transferring  army  headquarters  from 
St.  Louis  to  Washington  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  direct  the  Adjutant  General  and  In- 
spector General  to  report  to  the  General  of 
the  Army.     The  following  U  the  order,  as 

amended  : 

War  D«partment, 
Washisoton,  D.  C,y  April  Qy  1876. 

The  Adjutant  General  will  promul*cate  the 
following  order  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  all  concerned  : 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  is  hereby 
re-established  at  Washington  city,  and  all 
orders  and  instructions  relative  to  military 
operations  or  affecting  the  military  control 
and  discipline  of  the  army  held  by  the  Pres- 
ident through  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be 
promulgated  through  the  General  of  the 
army,  and  the  departments  of  the  Adjutant 
General  and  the  Inspector  General  shall  re- 
port to  him  and  be  made  under  his  control 
in  all  things  relating  thereto. 

Alphonpo  Tapt,  Secretary  of  War, 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 
great  increase  of  business  in  the  patent 

office. 

The  receipts  at  the  Patent  Office  for  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  oC  the  present  year 
were,  respectively,  $72,070,40,  $74,651.62, 
and  $80,459.07,  making  an  aggregate  of  $227,- 
181  09.  This  is,  by  far,  the  largest  amount 
of  money  received  in  any  one  quarter  since 
the  office  was  established,  and  the  earnings 
of  each  of  the  three  months  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  great- 
est number  of  patents  ever  issued  in  any  one 
week  was  482  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday, 
February  22, 1876.  The  balance  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  patent  fund  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  Department  January  1,  1876, 
was  $S86,909.62,  and  must,  at  the  present 
time,  be  not  short  of  $900,000. 

To  show  the  astonishing  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  Patent  Office,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  few  comparisons.  The 
whole  number  of  patents  issued  in  the  year 
1840  was  473,  being  nine  less  than  the  issue 
of  the  week  in  February  above  referred  to. 
The  entire  receipts  for  the  year  1849  were 

$80,752.98,  being  only  about  $300  more  than 

the  amount  received  during  the  past  month. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures, 

which    have    been    obtained    from    official 


sources,  will  not  Congress  be  liable  to  crip- 
ple ttie  capabilities  of  the  only  profitable 
bureau  of  the  Government,  and  of  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  inventive  minds 
of  the  country  if  it  gives  its  approval  to  the 
reductions  in  the  Patent  Office  contemplat- 
ed by  the  appropriation  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives  f 

THE  NEW  PENSION    COMMISSIONER. 

Hon.  John  A.  Bentley,  the  newly-appointed 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  assumed  his  duties 
on  April  1st.  Mr.  Bentley  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  Wisconsin,  was  formerly 
attorney  for  the  Sheboygan  railroad,  served 
four  terms  in  the  State  Senate,  and  has  held 
many  other  prominent  and  responsible  posi- 
tions. Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance  say  that  a  better  selection  could 
hardly  have  been  made. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT. 

FEES,  ETC.,  OP   THE   MONEY-ORDER   OFFICES   NOT 
REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Norton  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  money-order  act  being 
expressly  intended  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  and  for  the  better  security  of 
money  sent  through  the  mail,  and  directing 
that  all  moneys  transferred  in  *the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  should  be  regarded  as 
money  in  the  Treasury,  foes,  etc.,  received 
in  such  offices  were  not  revenues  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1804 ;  and  that  there- 
tore  Norton,  who  was  indicted  for  embezzle- 
ment of  such  moneys  ih  the  New  York  office, 
could  not  be  tried  under  that  a6t,  which  pre- 
scribed a  limitation  of  five  years  ;  and  that, 
as  the  indictment  was  not  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  offense,  it  could  not  be 
tried  under  the  act  of  1790  ;  so  Norton  goes 
free.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delivered  the 
opinion. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  EMINENT  DOMAIN    IN   THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

In  the  case  of  Kohl  and  others  against  the 
United  States  it  was  held  that  the  G-overn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  vested  with  tlie 
right  of  eminent  domain  bytiie  Constitution, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  acquire 
real  estate  within  the  States  for  purposes  of 
forts,  arsenals,  armories,  post  offices,  etc., 
and  that  a  citizen  or  a  State  cannot  be  per- 
mitted by  any  act  to  prevent  the  exercise* of 
this  power. 
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HERE  IT1SI    JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT  I 

IT  HAS  BHEN   ADOPTED   BY  THB  PENSION  BDREAD,  SECOND  AUDITOR 
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EXECUTIVE   AND   DEPAttTMENT   DOINOS. 


TV^B  DEPARTMENT. 

ABMT  HBADQUABTEBS. 

'ITie  order  iAsaed  from  the  WaT  Depart- 
ment transferring  army  headquarters  from 
St.  Louis  to  Washington  has  heen  amended 
so  as  to  direot  the  Adjutant  General  and  In- 
spector General  to  report  to  the  General  of 
thrt  Army.     The  following  Ia  the  order,  as 

amended  : 

War  Dcpartment, 
Washington,  D.  CyApri^Qy  1876. 

The  Adjutant  General  will  promul<;ate  the 
following  order  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  all  concerned  : 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  is  hereby 
re-established  at  Washington  city,  and  all 
orders  and  iustructions  relative  to  military 
operations  or  affecting  the  military  control 
and  discipline  of  the  army  held  by  the  Pres- 
ident through  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be 
promulgated  through  the  Qeneral  of  the 
army,  and  the  departments  of  the  Adjutant 
General  and  the  Inspector  General  shall  re- 
port to  him  and  be  made  under  his  control 
in  all  things  relating  thereto. 

Alphonpo  Tapt,  Secretary  of  War, 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

OREAT   INCBBABB   OF   BUSINESS   IN    THE   PATENT 

OFFICB. 

The  receipts  at  the  Patent  Office  for  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  oCthe  present  year 
were,  respectively,  $72,070,40,  $74,651.62, 
and  $80,459.07,  making  an  aggregateof  $227,- 
181  09.  This  is,  by  far,  the  largest  amount 
of  money  received  in  any  one  quarter  since 
the  office  was  established,  and  the  earnings 
of  each  of  the  three  months  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  great- 
est number  of  patents  ever  issued  in  any  one 
week  was  482  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday, 
February  22, 1876.  The  balance  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  patent  f  and  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  Department  January  1,  1876, 
was  $886,909.62,  and  must,  at  the  present 
time,  be  not  short  of  $900,000. 

To  show  the  astonishing  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  Patent  Office,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  few  comparisons.  The 
whole  number  of  patents  issued  in  the  year 
184:)  was  473,  being  nine  less  than  the  issue 
of  the  week  in  February  above  referred  to. 
The  entire  Veceipts  for  the  year  1849  were 

$80,752.98,  being  only  about  $300  more  than 

the  amount  received  during  the  past  month. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures, 

which    have    been    obtained    from    official 


sources,  will  not  Congress  be  liable  to  crip- 
ple the  capabilities  of  the  only  profitable 
bureau  of  the  Government,  and  of  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  inventive  minds 
of  the  country  if  it  gives  its  approval  to  the 
reductions  in  the  Patent  Office  contemplat- 
ed by  the  appropriation  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

THE  NEW  PENSION    COMMISSIONER. 

Hon.  John  A.  Bentley,  the  newly-appointed 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  assumed  his  duties 
on  April  1st.  Mr.  Bentley  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  Wisconsin,  was  formerly 
attorney  for  the  Sheboygan  railroad,  served 
four  terms  in  the  State  Senate,  and  has  held 
many  other  prominent  and  responsible  posi- 
tions. Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his 
acquaintance  say  that  a  better  selection  could 
hardly  have  been  made. 


UNITED  STATES   SUPREME  COURT. 

FEES,  ETC.,  OF   THE   MONEY-ORDER   OFFICES   NOT 
REVENUE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
Norton  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  money-order  act  being 
expressly  intended  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  and  for  the  better  security  of 
money  sent  through  the  mail,  and  directing 
that  a>ll  moneys  transferred  in  «the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  should  be  regarded  as 
money  in  the  Treasury,  fees,  etc.,  received 
in  such  offices  were  not  revenues  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  1804 ;  and  that  there- 
lore  Norton,  who  was  indicted  for  embezzle- 
ment of  such  moneys  ih  the  New  York  office, 
could  not  be  tried  under  that  a6t,  which  pre- 
scribed a  limitation  of  five  years  ;  and  that, 
as  the  indictment  was  not  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  offense,  it  could  not  be 
tried  under  the  act  of  1790 ;  so  Norton  goes 
free.  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  delivered  the 
opinion. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  EMINENT  DOMAIN   IN   THE   UNITED 

STATES. 

In  the  case  of  Kohl  and  others  against  the 

United  States  it  was  held  that  the  G-overn- 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  vested  with  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  by  the  Constitution, 
so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  acquire 
real  estate  within  the  States  for  purposes  of 
forts,  arsenals,  armories,  post  offices,  eto., 
and  that  a  citizen  or  a  State  cannot  be  per- 
mitted by  any  act  to  prevent  the  exercise  •  of 
this  power. 
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It  lias  grown  in  public  favor,  and  has  received  substantial  enoonragement  from  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 
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our  free-school  system  as  essential  to  Hs  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experience  may  eomioend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  1  but  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  tha  public-school  funds,  or  to  introduue  into 
tlie  schools  sectarian  influences. 
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It  will  labor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
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To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborera  in  tha  grand  mission  of  preserving 
good  government,  the  Rbfdbxic  sends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuatiou  of  the  good  will  expressed,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  extend 
their  hands  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  bring  upon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Rrpdblic  will  bear  its  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  ivin,  is  the  consciousness  that  its  efi^orts  have  advanced  civilization  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  good  government. 
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JENKS'  BABY. 


Ginx's  baby  cried  so  piteously  in  England 
that  the  English,  in  a  moment  of  maudlin 
compassion,  sent  its  father  to  the  British 
Parliament.  That  baby  was  the  ruin  of  its 
parent.  It  turned  his  head.  He  is  to-day 
the  butt  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  no 
progenitorial  merit  is  tolerated  unless  it 
"AaiVs"  from  Windsor  Castle— or  ^^reigns^^ 
there. 

There  is  another  Jenks,  who  is  envious  of 
his  namesake's  political  renown.  He  is  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He,  too,  has 
been  brought  to  bed  of  a  baby.  He  calls  it  a 
Statement.  Appended  to  it  is  the  "testimony" 
of  the  men  on  whom  he  relies  to  prove  that, 
as  the  Southerners  say,  he  has  a  "sure- 
enough  baby  this  time."  This  Jenks,  too, 
has  had  his  head  turned.  Turned  to  the 
rebels — in  wooing  mood.  Will  they  kindly 
consent  to  make  him  their  tool  ?  That  is  his 
high  ambition.  To  secure  this  favor  he  is 
ready  to  throw  suspicions  of  fraud  on  honest 
and  loyal  men,  who  are  honestly,  and  in  a 
loyal  spirit,  doing  their  duty  to  the  honest 
and  loyal  men  who  were  wounded  in  driving 
back  the  rebels  whose  smiles  cravenly  he 
craves. 

Leaving  the  Confederates,  who  created  our 
vast  pension  list,  who  sent  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  of  our  soldiers  into  untimely 
graves,  to  do  as  they  please  with,  to  use  or  to 
abuse  this  their  willing  vassal,  it  becomes 
a  public  duty  to  arraign  him  as  a  bearer  of 
false  witness  against  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  Government  which  they  so  earnestly 
sought  to  destroy. 

Mr.   Jenks'  statement    is  No    93    of  the 
House  Miscellaneous  Documents.    The  reader 
who  is  in  possession  of  it  should  carefully 
14e 


compare  it  line  by  line  with  this  review.  For 
the  author  is  a  man  of  such  exact,  extensive, 
and  explicit  misinformation  that  an  exposure, 
to  be  effective,  should  follow  every  sentence 
of  his  essay  on  "The  Transfer  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  to  the  War  Department."  Neces- 
sarily the  answer  must  be  longer  than  the 
charges,  for  his  report  is  a  sort  of  Leibig's 
Essence  of  Errors.  It  is  a  compact  sample 
of  every  form  of  misstatement — by  miscon- 
ception, by  direct  assertion  of  what  is  not 
correct,  and  by  ingenious  indirection  and 
implication. 

I.  His  first  misstatement  is  by  the  impli 
cation    that    the    accounts    of  the  Pension 
Bureau  are  not  carefuly  kept.     He  says  : 

"$2,885,189  are  claimed  to  be  paid  on 
arrears  of  pensions  granted  during  the  year, 
of  which  no  separate  account  is  kept." 

^^  Claimed  to  6c/"  Th,at  is,  it  is  probable 
that  this  amount  is  not  correct — that  the 
officers  of  the  Bureau  misrepresent  the  sum 
total,  or  embezzle  it,  or  so  complicate  the  ac- 
counts with  others  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  fraud — ^if  there  is  fraud.  It 
shows  looseness  of  administration.  That  is 
the  inference.     What  are  tHe  facts  ? 

The  truth  is  that  arrears  of  pensions  are 
not  "separate  accounts"  by  the  very  nature 
of  them.  When  a  pension  is  granted  it 
Hates  back  *to  the  period  prescribed  by  law. 
The  first  payment  to  the  pensioner  includes 
the  total  amount  that  he  is  entitled  to  from 
the  date  of  his  pension,  precisely  as  if  the 
payments  had  been  regularly  made  each 
quarter,  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  The 
payments  of  these  arrearagiss,  that  is  to  say, 
are  made  in  the  same  way,  the  acaounts  are 
kept  in  the  same  way,  and  all  the  business  is 
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oondaoted  in  the  same  way — hy  the  same 
ofioers,  with  the  same  forms  and  with  the 
same  vonohers  given — as  the  regular  quarterly 
payments  of  all  pensions.  To  keep  a  separate 
aooonnt  of  arrearages  would  only  involye  add!' 
tion  clerical  work,  while  no  new  security 
and  no  further  checks  would  be  given,  and 
no  practical  purpose  would  be  served  by  it^ 
II.  Mr.  Jenks'  second  point  is  ingeniously 
involved,  and  is  a  Jesuitical  example  of  in- 
direction.   He  says : 

'  ^$488, 5  80  is  paid  to  the  officers  and  employes 
of  the  Bureau  proper;  $40,000  to  the  detec- 
tion of  fraud;  $33,800  to  contingencies  in  the 
office;  $57,291  to  examining  surgeons;  $427,- 
257  to  fifty-eight  disbursing  agencies;  and 
$23,278  for  stationery  and  postage  of  the  as^en- 
cies,  of  which  $10,448  is  for  postage.  While 
by  Irfw  it  is  provided  that  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
cents  on  each  voucher  shall  be  in  full  compen- 
sation for  all  services,  including  postage, 
for  mailing,  vouchers  and  checks,  the  amount 
of  fees  paid  annually  by  the  Government  for 
those  vouchers  to  the  several  agents  is  $214,- 
523." 

This  is  masterly  both  in  its  indirection  and 
misstatements,  both  in  its  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  Let  the  reader  note  the 
effect  of  these  statements  in  his  own  mind 
before  reading  the  reply.  A  Democratic  pa- 
per thus  translates  it: 

**This  item  (of  $10,448)  is  outrageously 
large  in  view  of  the  law  which  prescribes  a 
fee  of  25  cents  on  each  voucher  as  full  com- 
pensation for  all  services,  including  postages, 
for  making  vouchers  and  checks.  But  not- 
w^ithstanding  this  provision  of  the  law  the 
agents  charge  postage,  and  the  Government 
pays  them  in  fees  for  these  vouchers  $214,523 
annually.'' 

Now  here  is  the  impression  left  on  the  mind 
of  any  reader  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  that 
the  Government  is  robbed  out  of  three  dis- 
tinct amounts:  1st,  $10,448  for  postage;  2d,  of 
$23,278  for  stationery;  and  3d,  of  $214, 523  for 
agencies  every  year.  This  was  obviously 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Jenks  in  thus  presenting^ 
the  statements. 

What  is  the  truth? 

The  items  for  stationery  and  postage,  '^of 
which  $10,448  is  for  postage,"  are  not  on  ac- 
count of  "vouchers  and  checks"  mailed  to 
pensioners,  as  Mr.  Jenks  could  easily  have 
ascertained,  but  are  exclusively  on  account 
of  the  general  correspondence  and  work  of 


the  agencies  outside  and  independent  of  the 
business  of  '^mailing  vouchers  and  checks." 
The  Bureau  has  the  charge  of  234,821  pen- 
sioners, all  of  whom,  from  time  to  time,  have 
more  or  less  incidental  correspondence  with 
the  agencies.  The  agencies  also  communicate 
regularly  with  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions, with  the  Third  Auditor,  and  with  the 
Second  Comptroller.  Previous  to  the  repeal 
of  the  franking  privilege  the  official  corre- 
spondence of  the  pension  agents  with  the 
Government  Departments  passed  through  the 
mails  free  of  postage.  Now  such  correspon- 
dence involves  a  nominal  charge  for  postage. 
That  is,  the  Treasury  is  charged,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  credited  with 
$10,448,  and  this  postal  account,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  nominal  rather  than  real.  It  costs  the 
Government  very  little  to  carry  this  corre- 
spondence, because  all  the  machinery  of  the 
post  office  must  run  whether  there  are  many 
letters  or  none. 

The  postage  of  the  agencies  for  mailing 
vouchers  and  checks  is  paid  by  the  agencies— 
not  by  the  Bureau;  but  exclusively  from  the 
fees  allowed  by  law  **for  mailing  vouchers 
and  checks."-  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  im- 
pression sought  to  be  created  is  that  the  sum 
of  $214,523  is  paid  to  the  pension  agents  m 
excess  of  the  amount  authorized  by  law.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  is  $67,262.20  less  than  the 
amount  authorized  by  law.  It  would  inter- 
est the  reader  to  figure  out  this  result — for 
no  such  result  was  ever  before  possible  in 
America.  No  Democratic  bureau  ever  spent 
less  or  took  less  than  the  law  allowed.  When 
salaries  are  due  the  Democrats  are  very  loy- 
al. They  yield  ready  and  full  obedience  to 
every  statute  that  authorizes  them  to  take 
money  from  the  treasury. 

There  are  234,821  pensioners.  They  are 
paid  quarterly.  This  involves  the  posting 
of  four  times  that  number  of  vouchers  annu- 
ally, and  an  equal  number  of  checks,  or  1,878,- 
568  leUers.  The  Revised  Statutes  (Sec,  4782) 
authorize  the  agents  to  collect,  not  25  cents, 
but  30  cents  for  each  voucher.  Multiply  939,- 
284  by  30  and  the  result  is  $281,785.20;  while 
the  agencies  charge  the  Government  only 
$214,523,  or  $67,262.20  less  than  they  are 
legally  entitled  to  demandl 

III.  Without  omitting  a  single  word,  the 
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next   snoceeding  sentenoes  of  Mr.    Jenks' 

statement  are  these : 

''These  ofioers  of  the  pension  ser^loe  are 
58  in  number,  who,  bj  law,  are  entitled  to 
an  annual  salary  of  not  exceeding  $4,000 
each,  and  by  a  subsequent  enactment  25  cents 
for  each  voucher  paid  by  them.  Each  of 
these  agencies,  on  an  arerage,  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment about  $7,700  annually,  while  sev- 
eral of  the  agents  disburse  less  than  the 
average  salary.  The  income  of  many  of  these 
agencies  exceeds  $10,000,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber almost  reach  $15,000,  exclusive  of  con- 
tingencies." 

No  merchant  ever  heard  of  anybody  pay- 
ing a  voucher;  but  Mr.  Jenks,  perhaps,  has  a 
wider  knowledge  of  commercial  transactions. 
But  let  that  pass.  Let  us  look  at  the  sepa- 
rate misstatements  of  this  passage: 

''Several  of  the  agencies  disburse  less  than 
the  average  salary.'' 

Does  the  reader  observe  how  ingeniously 
constructed  this  sentence  is?  One  would 
think  that  whereas  the  average  salary  is 
$7,700,  many  of  the  agents  received,  at  least, 
$4,000  for  disbursing  less  than  that  amount. 

This  is  not  only  not  true,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible. 

All  the  money  for  pensions  and  salaries 
and  allowances  are  sent  to  the  pension 
agents,  and  their  accounts  are  audited  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  They  cannot 
retain  amounts  they  are  not  entitled  to, 
because  they  are  disbursers  and  not  col- 
lectors of  public  money.  Indeed,  they  are 
not  paid  a  salary  at  all;  but  [Sec,  4781  Revised 
Statutes']  "two  per  centum  on  all  disburse- 
ments made  by  them  to  pensioners.''  Here 
is  the  section: 

"Sbo.  4781.  Agents  for  paying  pensions 
shall  receive  two  per  centum  on  all  disburse- 
ments made  by  them  to  pensioners.  There 
shall  be  allowed,  however,  over  and  above 
such  compensation,  to  every  pension  agent 
disbursing  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually, 
not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for 
clerk- hire,  office-rent,  and  office  expenses; 
to  every  agent  disbursing  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  not  exceeding  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year;  and  for 
every  fifty  thousand  dollars  additional,  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year  for  like  purposes.  But  in  no  case  shall 
the  aggregate  amount  of  compensation  to  any 
one  agent,  paying  both  Army  and  Navy  pen- 
sions, exceed  four  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

Now,  unless  the  disbursements  made  by  a 


pension  agent  amount  to  $200,000  he  does 
not  receive  $4,000,  but  only  2  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  actually  disbursed — ^which  for  $50,000 
would  be  one  thousand  dollars,  with  $500.added 
for  clerk-hire,  office-rent,  and  office  expenses. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  disbursed  a  million 
of  dollars  his  compensation  would  be  no  more 
than  $4,090,  with. a  small  allowance  for  clerk 
hire  and  other  contingencies.  If,  therefore, 
the  nominal  "income"  of  any  pension  agent 
is  $10,000  it  represents,  not  compensation,  but 
the  feea  allowed  by  law  for  preparing  and 
mailing  checks  and  vouchers — which  is  no 
more,  or  but  little  more,  than  the  cost  of  i>ost- 
age,  additional  clerk-hire,  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

IV.  Mr.  Jenks,  after  thus  raising  a  spec- 
tre by  the  old  and  black  ar^  of  misstate- 
ment, thus,  with  wizard  wisdom  and  face 
grave  as  the  skull  of  Mr.  Yoriok,  dedeased, 
proceeds  to  explain  how  the  dread  phantom 
may  be  sent  back  to  its  sepulchre. 

"By  having  the  pensions  paid  from  the 
Bureau  this  whole  branch  of  the  service,  in- 
v61ving  an  expense  of  $449,541,  could  be 
dispensed  with  without  material  detriment 
to  the  service,  which,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  past  history  of  the  Bureau,  might  easily 
be  done  without  any  increase  of  force ;  as 
since  1866  the  force  has  been  increased  from 
175  to  420  in  1875,  exclusive  of  the  disburs- 
ing agents,  while  the  labors  done  by  an  in- 
verse ratio  has  diminished  in  about  the  same 
proportion." 

Before  following  the  conjunctive  Jenks, 
(who  joins  error  to  error  as  if  afraid  that  each 
would  fall  if  left  unsupported,)  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  needed  to  secure  ex- 
actness, which  he  opens  in  the  last  clause  of 
this  sentence,  let  us  examine  the  preliminary 
error  in  this  extract,  and  admit  that  "this 
whole  branch  of  the  service  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  without  any  great  detri- 
ment to  it."  Why?  Because  the  58  agents 
and  their  clerks,  or  an  equal  number  of  offi- 
cers, could  be  stationed  in  Washington,  and 
the  pensions  could  be  transmitted  through 
the  Washington  post  office  by  money  orders. 
But  does  not  Mr.  Jenks  understand  that 
there  are  two  fatal,  or  at  least  Democratic 
objections  to  this  system  f  Their  dread  names 
are — Centralization  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler ! 
General  Butler  proposed  that  method,  and  it 
was  rejected  by  Congress. 
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Observe  :  all  tlie  clerical  force  in  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau  in  Washington  is  fully  em- 
ployed. The  number  of  clerks  should  be 
doubled.  Seventy  thousand  cases  stand 
unadjudicated  for  want  of  force  to  examine 
them.    Farther  on,  Mr.  Jenks  says : 

**0f  the  70,0- >0  applicants  standing  before 
this  tribunal,  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands are  now  paupers,  maintained  at  public 
charge,  a  standing  monument  of  disgrace  to 
the  country  which  permits  the  wheels  of 
justice  to  move  so  slowly.** 

It  Is  even  so.  And  the  disgrace^  is  one 
which  Mr.  Jenks  now  seeks  to  perpetuate  by 
reducing  the  force  under  the  pretext  of 
reform.  This  charge  will  be  pointed  out 
again,  and  clinched,  after  examining  a  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Jenks*  other  errors. 

So,  also,  are  all  the  pension  agents  kept 
busy,  and  many  of  them  over- worked-  Now, 
if  these  offices  were  abolished,  their  fficers 
would  have  to  come  to  Washington.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  locality.  The  work  they 
do  must  be  done  by  some  one,  and  some- 
where, and  whether  it  shall  be  at  Wash- 
ington in  one  building,  or  in  different  cities, 
is  simply  a  consideration  of  convenieace. 

But  this  is  the  new  system  of  reform  that 
Mr.  Jenks  has  invented  ;  for  he  recommends 
it  again  in  his  plea  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Bureau  to  the  War  Department. 

V.  Before  examining  his  great  plan  of 
economy  by  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket 
and  putting  it  into  another,  it  seems  to  be  ex- 
pedient to  expose  his  additional  preliminary 
misstatements.  After  the  preceding  ques- 
tion, not  yet  fully  answered,  he  says  : 

**What  should  be  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
rolls  kept  at  these  agencies  is  now  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Pension  Bureau  and  in  the 
office  of  the  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury, 
thus  involving  triplicate  labor,  with  no  ap- 
preciable advantage  to  the  Government  or 
the  pensioners." 

This  "duplication  of  the  rolls'*  which  so 
troubles  thD  uninformed  mind  of  Mr.  Jenks 
is  but  the  smallest  portion  of  the  necessary 
work  of  the  financial  department  of  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau.  This  branch  of  the  service, 
which  Mr.  Jenks  in  his  ignorance  alike  of 
the  laws  of  his  country  and  of  the  exisiting 
system  of  checks  and  balances  devised  for 
the  security  of  public  accounts,  would 
peremptorily  abolish  upon  the  fictitious  plea 


of  "economy,**  is  established  under  the  re- 
quirements of  section  3622  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  follows : 

Sbction  3622.  Every  officer  or  agent  of 
the  United  States  who  receives  public  money 
which  he  is  not  authorized  to  retain  as  salary, 
pay,  or  emoluments,  shall  render  his  ac- 
counts monthly.  Such  accounts,  with  the 
vouchers  necessary  to  the  correct  and  prompt 
settlement  thereof ^  shall  be  sent  by  mail,  or 
otherwise,  to'  the  bureau  to  which  they  per- 
tain^  within  ten  days  after  the  expiration  of 
each  successive  month,  and  after  examination 
there,  shall  be  passed  to  the  proper  accounting 
officers  of  the  Treasury  for  settlement.     *     * 

Without  this  "triplicate  labor'*  there 
would  be  no  guarantees  against  fraud  or 
blunders.  Does  Mr.  Jenks  desire  to  remove 
checks  in  the  hope  that  his  party  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  next  election  ? 

VI.  Mr.  Jenks  now  moves  up  his  artillery. 

He  says  ; 

"In  the  Pension  office  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1866,  with  a  clerical  force  of  175, 
about  50,000  original  cases,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, were  adjudicated,  being  an  average  of 
about  284  to  each  employe.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1875,  with  a  clerical  force 
of  about  420,  about  12,800  original  claims, 
or  their  equivalent,  were  granted — being  an 
average  of  about  31  to  each  employe,  while 
66,000  original  and  about  7,000  increase 
claims  are  awaiting  action.** 

Before  noticing  Mr.  Jenks*  statement  of 
the  cause  of  these  evils,  let  the  facts  be  ex- 
amined, not  in  the  light  of  partisan  disingenu- 
ousness,  but  of  the  published  Pension  Bureau 
records. 

In  1866,  as  he  states,  there  were  about 
50,000  cases  adjudicated.  But  he  forgets  to 
add  that  the  war  had  then  just  ended,  and 
that  the  requirements  of  the  law  were  few 
and  simplt^,  and  that  the  evidence  was  easily 
accessible.  These  cases  were  mostly  for  gun- 
shot wounds,  and  very  few  papers  were 
needed— one  from  the  War  office  showing 
that  the  claimant  was  enrolled  in  the  service; 
another  from  the  Surgeon  General's  office 
showing  that  he  was  wounded  in  the  service; 
and  a  third  from  an  examining  surgeon 
defining  his  present  disability.  It  was  easy 
for  a  clerk  to  dispose  of  several  such  cases 
every  day,  especially  as  nearly  all  the  States 
had  agencies  in  Washington,  which  fur- 
nished most  of  the  evidence  without  the  aid 
of  the  Bureau,  or  in  co-operation  with  it. 
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Difficult  and  doubtfal  cases  were  pigeon- 
holed to  await  action,  when  the  Bureau 
should  have  more  time  to  make  careful  ex- 
aminations. As  time  went  on  the  laws 
became  more  exacting  in  their  demands  for 
evidence.  The  State  agencies  disappeared, 
and  inadmissible  claims  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent.  Rigid  examinations 
became  necessary. 

In  1875,  it  is  true  that  only  12,800  original 
cases  were  granted;  but  (and  here  Mr. 
Jenks  shows  his  disingenuousness)  it  is  also 
true  that  ten  thousand  cases  were  rejected^ 
each  rejected  case  involving  even  more  ex- 
amination than  an.  admitted  case,  and  that 
upwards  of  70,000  additional  claims  were 
examined,  corresponded  with,  and  passed 
through  a  greater  or  less  number  of  the 
stages  that  the  law  requires  as  leading  to  a 
final  adjudication. 

In  1866  most  of  the  cases  consisted  of  three 
papers.  Now,  before  a  case  is  settled  or  can  be 
adjudicated  without  danger  of  fraud,  the  evi- 
dence often  accumulates  until  it  would  fill  an 
octavo  volume.  As  time  goes  by  it  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy 
evidence — for  now  come  up  the  complicated 
questions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  of  the 
legitimacy  and  identity  of  children,  of  the 
qualifications  and  honesty  of  guardians,  of 
the  dependence  of  surviving  relatives  on  the 
dead  soldier's  services  when  he  enlisted,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the 
medical  history  of  the  volunteer  before  and 
after  he  entered  the  army.  The  laws  require 
these  facts  to  be  known  before  a  pension  can 
be  granted.  In  addition  to  all  this  new  work 
it  should  be  remembered  that  every  case, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  settled  or  unsettled, 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  Bureau ;  that 
deaths  and  other  events  are  all  the  time 
changing  the  character  of  the  settled,  oases, 
and  require,  therefore,  constant  watchfulness 
and  work.  From  Mr.  Jenks'  statement  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  50,000  cases  adju- 
dicated in  1866  were  settled  in  every  way — 
that  they  were  not  adjudicated  only,  but 
that  they  needed  no  further  care,  nor  super- 
intendence, nor  work.  The  truth  is,  that 
every  case  admitted,  whatever  its  character, 
is  an  addition  to  the  work  to  be  done  by  thei 
Bureau. 


It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  most 
of  the  evidence  now  demanded  is  wholly  out- 
side and  independent  of  any  papers  to  be 
found  in  any  Department  of  the  Government, 
and  that  it  must  be  examined  and  tested  by 
educated,  skillful,  and  trustworthy  men ; 
while  the  voluminous  and  constantly  increas- 
ing correspondence  and  the  routine  work 
of  the  Bureau  take  up  the  entire  time  of  the 
lower  class  clerks  and  copyists,  who  consti- 
tute the  numerical  majority  of  the  force  in 
the  offices. 

y  II.  Mr.  Jenks  then  states  that  the  delays 
arise  from  the  location  of  the  Bureau  and 
the  mede  of  its  administration.  They  arise 
from  one  cause  only — 'the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate force  in  the  Bureau.  He  recommends 
the  transfer  of  the  Bureau  to  the  War  De- 
partment, ^Hhe  source  from  which  the  great- 
er part  of  the  evidence  comes."  Now,  to 
begin  with,  this  is  not  the  fact ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  wherever  the  Bureau  shall  be 
situated,  not  a  line  of  copying  nor  other 
work  can  be  saved  by  any  transfer  of  ii. 
The  **weight  of  the  evidence  on  which  each 
claim  is  or  should  be  granted  or  rejected"  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  War  Department  or 
the  Surgeon  General's  office  at  all ;  the  ques- 
tions now  to  be  settled  are  not  wholly  mili- 
tary, but  chiefly  legal  questions;  and  even  if 
the  Bureau  was  in  the  same  room  in  the  War 
Department  in  which  the  "rolls"  and  "re- 
cords" are  kept,  the  evidence  required  in 
every  case  would  have  to  be  copied  just  as 
much  as  if  it  were  a  thousand  miles  away, 
because  every  case  must  contain,  not  refer- 
ences to  other  capers,  but  the  complete  record 
in  itself.  There  is  no  other  plan  even  possi- 
hie,  with  a  list  of  over  three  hundred  thou- 
sand cases  on  file.  An  hour's  examination 
in  the  Bureau  will  convince  any  business 
man  of  this  fact— at  least  any  competent  and 
honest  man  of  affairs  —that  when  Mr.  Jenks 
asserted  that  "the  duplicate  labors  now  per- 
formed by  the  War  Department  and  the  Sur- 
geon General's  office  can  be  avoided"  in  any 
way,  he  showed  an  ignorance  of  the  methods 
absolutely  necessary  to  "insure  efficiency," 
integrity,  and  intelligence,"  which  was  not 
only  complete  and  exhaustive,  but  dishon- 
orable and  unworthy  as  well,  because  to 
make  it  he  was  led  to  charge  fraud  and  in- 
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oomp<5tenc7  on  men  with  personal  and  official 
reoorda  which  need  fear  no  comparison 
with  his  own  or  with  those  of  any  other 
member*  of  either  house  of  Congress. 

YIII.  Even  the  military  records  that  are 
''mainly  relied  on''  to  grant  a  pension  are 
not  on  file  in  the  War  Department,  but 
those  found  in  the  pay-rolls  that  are  kept  in 
the  Second  Auditor's  office  in  the  Treasury 
Department  I-  So  that  Mr.  Jenks  does  not 
eren  know  where  the  evidence  exists. 
Shall  the  Pension  Bureau  be  removed  to  the 
Treasury?  His  logic  demands  that  course 
where  it  is  confronted,  not  with  his  state- 
ments, but  with  the  facts.  Nay,  more ;  after 
haying  been  removed  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment because  ''pensions  are  n^ilitary  af- 
fairs," the  Bureau  should  next  be  split  in 
two,  and  one-half  sent  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment because  sailors  are  pensioners ;  then 
joined  together  again,  and  forwarded  with 
care  to  the  Treasury,  because  the  chief  mili- 
tary records  are  there,  and  because  pensions 
are  also  financial  affairs  ;  and  then  again  it 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  because  most  of  the  questions  to  be 
decided  require  judicial  examination.  To 
satisfy  Mr.  Jenks 'it  would  be  a  bureau  on 
wheels  I 

IX.  Having  shown  that  Mr.  Jenks  is  a 
living  encyclopedia  of  useless  misinforma- 
tion, it  remains  to  prove  that  his  remedies 
are  as  puerile  as  his  statements  are  errone- 
ous. The  Department  of  the  Interior  was 
established  to  incorporate  under  one  execu- 
tive direction  such  bureaus  as  the  Govern- 
ment needed  which  yet  did  not  especially  ap- 
pertain to  any  of  the  older  Departments.  The 
Pension  Bureau  has  relations  with  four  De- 
partments— War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and  Jus- 
tice; but  not  one  of  them  covers  its  whole 
field  of  work  and  inquiry,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  adapted  by  its  organiaation  to  do  the 
service  that  is  needed  for  a  proper  discharge 
of  the  special  duties  that  the  rebellion  created 
toward  our  disabled  soldiers  and  their 
orphans  and  other  dependants.  If  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau  was  attached  to  any  otber  De- 
partment it  would  necessarily  become  an  in- 
dependent bureau,  over  which  the  head  of 
the  Department  would  have  only  a  nominal 
supervision.    Each  of  them  is  already  large 


enough  or  its  machinery  is  too  expensive. 
No  one  thinks  of  transferring  it  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  therefore  objection 
need  not  be  urged  to  such  aproposition.  Every 
one  knows,  who  knows  what  our  Govern- 
ment is — we  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Jenks  is 
aware-— that  the  Treasury  Department  is  now 
too  cumbersome,  and  has  too  many  interests 
to  control,  to  be  available  for  the  pension 

service. 

How  is  it  with  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments? Mr.  Jenks  states  as  one  having 
authority  and  knowledge,  that  "The  dupli- 
cate labor  performed  by  the  finance  division 
of  the  Pension  Bureau  and  the  pension 
agencies  can  be  done  by  the  Paymaster's  De- 
partment of  the  army  with  very  little  addi- 
tion to  its  present  force." 

Having  already  shown  that  no  duplicate 
labor  can  be  saved  in  adjudicating  claims  by 
any  transfer,  it  remains  to  consider  whether 
the  army  paymasters  could  do  the   duties 
and  avoid  the  expense  of  pension  agencies. 
Army  paymasters  are  now  stationed  chiefly 
at  military  posts  on  the  frontier — ^far  away, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  residences  of  pen- 
sioners, who  chiefly  live  in  the  States  where 
there  are  few  soldiers  and  rarely  a  regular  gar- 
rison. The  transfer  of  the  duties  of  the  pension 
agencies,  therefore,  would  require  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  additional  pay- 
masters, who  must  perform  their  duties  ac- 
cording to  the  methods  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  were  not  adopted  for  such  a  ser- 
vice, and  are  entirely  unfitted  for  it.     They 
are  so  little  adapted,  indeed,  for  this  duty 
that  the  War  Department  itself  does   not 
employ  them  for  the  payment  of  bounties,  but 
uses  the  Post  Office  Department  for  that  pur- 
pose.    It  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  would 
need  at  least  one  hundred  and  flfty  new  pay- 
masters to  flU  the  duties  of  the  fifty-eight 
pension  agencies,  and  that  aocA  paymaster 
would  cost  the  country  more  money  than  the 
average  compensation  of  the  pension  agents. 
Nor  is  this  all.     Paymasters  are  life  appoint- 
ments, whereas  pension  agents  can  be    re- 
moved at  any  time. 

Mr.  Jenks  could  easily  have  ascertained 
these  facts,  and  in  all  probability  knowa 
them.  It  is  not  ignorance  nor  a  desire  for 
reform  that  has  urged  this  change.    There  ia 
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too  much  method  in  the  madness  to  justify  a 
plea  of  politioal  insanity.  The  purpose  is  two- 
fold. By  reducing  the  force  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  the  arrearages  will  increase  so  much 
and  so  fast  that  the  country,  it  is  hoped,  will 
one  day  be  willing,  in  order  to  secure  justice 
to  its  heroic  wards,  to  add  to  the  pension 
rolls  the  men  who  were  wounded  or  other- 
wise disabled^  in  fighting  to  destroy  the  Re- 
public. This  is  the  hidden  purpose  of  this 
specious  plan.  Again,  by  appointing  pay- 
masters the  Confederate  Democracy  hope,  if 
they  can  carry  the  coming  Presidential  elec- 
tion, to  appoint  to  life  offices  a  large  number 
of  ex-rebel  soldiers  and  their  allies  in  the 
North.  This  is  the  plot.  It  is  in  truth  an 
insidious  attack  on  the  loyal  pension  sys- 
tem. 

X.  Mr.  Jenkfl  by  elaborately  erroneous 
evidence  having  convicted  the  Bureau  of 
inefficiency-^to  his  own  satisfaction — ven- 
tures, but  this  time  gently,  to  accuse  it  of 
deliberate  fraud.  *4n  some  instances,  at 
least, ' '  he  says, '  *f raud  prevails. ' '  But  when 
he  begins  to  specify  he  confines  himself  to  cases 
of  alleged  inefficiency,  which  arise,  he  says, 
''from  the  want  of  experience  in  the  head 
and  employees  of  the  office  uonsequent  upon 
the  Bureau  being  administered  as  a  political 
one.''  He  then  says  that  with  each  Con- 
gress new  appointments  must  be  made— -that 
the  most  experienced  are  discharged  to  make 
way  for  new  ones. 

Supposing  that  this  allegation  were  true, 
— ^It  is  not  true,  but  let  that  pass-— does  not 
Mr.  Jenks  know  that  the  same  reason  would 
require  him  to  remove  all  the  Treasury, 
Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  State, 
and  Post  Office  employees  to  the  War  De- 
partment? For  all  these  Departments — and 
all  the  State  governments  in  the  United 
States — are  administered  as  '^politicaP'  insti- 
tutions. It  happens  to  be  the  American  sys- 
tem of  Government.  It  may  be  bad — ^Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  other  European  nations  may 
have  wiser  methods— but  the  i>eople  of  this 
oountry  prefer  their  own  system,  and  Mr. 
Jenks  will  find  that  he  cannot  convince  them 
that  a  permanent  Bureauocraey  is  desirable. 
The  army  by  its  nature  is  organized  on  des- 
potic principles,  and  therefore  it  is  filled  with 
officers  having  life  api>ointment8.      But  the 


I>eople  would  not  tolerate  this  necessary  evil 
to  be  made  the  rule  in  the  civil  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Jenks  states  that  a  large  number  of 
discharges  have  been  made  since  the  4th  of 
March  last,  and,  a  few  lines  afterwards, 
complains  that  the  number  of  clerks  em- 
ployed is  larger  than  the  law  allows,  and 
that  they  were  not  proportionally  of  the 
classes  provided  by  law.  Nothing  will  sat- 
isfy him.  By  increasing  the  number  of  low- 
er-clads  clerks  to  hasten  the  adjudication  of 
pending  claims,  (without  thereby  increasing 
the  expense,)  the  Bareau,  he  asserts,  has 
infringed  on  the  law,  and  yet  he  depreciates 
the  large  and  constantly  augmenting  number 
of  arrearages!  Again:  the  recent  discharges 
have  beeiamainly  made  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary to  improve  the  force — by  the  elimi- 
nation of  clerks  who  were  reported  to  him  as 
incompetent.  Bat  the  changes  nre  not  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  action  of  the  heads  of 
Bureaus  or  Departments.  It  requires  busi- 
ness talent  of  a  high  order  to  be  an  efficient 
clerk,  and  many  men  who  come  well  rec- 
ommended and  are  otherwise  able,  prove  in- 
competent when  brought  to  the  test.  They 
must  resign  or  be  discharged.  Others  accept 
clerkships,  and  some  find  that  they  can 
command  higher  salaries  in  business,  and 
leave  the  Bureau  for  that  reason. 

But  how  comes  it  that  a  Democrat  should 
complain  of  rotation  in  office?  What  party 
first  unfarled  that  banner?  Who  was  it  that 
declared  the  axiom  that  to  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils?  Why,  it  is  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  Confederate  Democracy.  Who  was 
it  that  turned  out  the  crippled  soldiers  in 
the  Capitol? 

Mr.  Jenks'  illustrations  of  inefficiency  are 
uncommonly  ill-chosen.  He  solemnly  de- 
clares, as  if  he  had  discovered  a  new  outrage, 
that  Mr.  Atkinson  confessed  ''with  great 
frankness''  that  he  had  no  experience  what- 
ever in  the  duties  of  Commissioner  prior  to 
his  appointment.  "Oh,  my  I"  This  i$  a 
novelty.  What  experience  as  a  Congress- 
man had  Mr.  Jenks  himself />rior  to  his  elec- 
tion? What  experience  has  any  officer  prior 
to  his  appointment?  What  experience  had 
Captain  Boynton  as  a  swimmer  before  he 
went  into  the  water?    No  man  can  have  ex- 
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perienoe  in  an  office  before  he  is  pnt  in  it. 
The  qaeaiion  is,  is  he  oompetentf  Mr.  At- 
kinson's evidence  as  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Jenks  shows  that  he  vhu  competent  and  did 
credit  to  the  President's  selection  of  him. 
As  the  one  instance  of  Mr.  Atkinson's  incom- 
peteno/  Mr.  Jenks  sajs  that  he  appointed 
Governor  Furnas,  of  Nebraska,  as  a  special 
detective.  This  is  a  cowardly  mode  of  at- 
tack. It  insinuates  that  Governor  Furnas 
was  not  competent.  Now,  the  truth  is,  that 
the  ex-Governor  has  been  one  of  the  most 
efficient  officers  that  the  Bureau  has  ever 
commissioned.  Mr.  Jenks  does  not  ^are  to 
deny  this  fact.  The  Commissioner,  he  says, 
turned  off  a  number  of  skilled  and  expe- 
rienced hands.  The  truth  is,  some  were  dis- 
charged for  incompetency,  and  some  resigned 
on  account  of  the  reduction  of  saltries,  and 
that  none  were  ''turned  off''  without  cause. 
Mr.  Jenks  makes  another  general  specifi- 
cation: 

'The  duties  a  number  of  otbers  performed 
were  very  uncertain  and  ill-defined;  but 
when  they  seemed  as  far  as  human  observa- 
tion could  detect  to  be  doing  nothing,  they 
would  be  found  to  have  been  detailed  in 


the  secret  service  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment." 

This  is  false.      This  response  may  seem 
rude,  but  it  representp  the  fact. 

But  Mr.  Jenks  gloats  over  the  discovery 
that  two  clerks  were  employed  for  a  short 
time  by  the  Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. This  offense  consists  in  rendering 
political  service  to  a  party  when  in  Govern- 
ment employment.  There  is  a  Scripture  which 
saith  "Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the 
beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,"  and  there  is  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  hy 
whom  it  should  be  studied.  He  receives  $5,- 
000  a  year,  payable  monthly,  for  devoting 
his  whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  Republic, 
He  goes  homeaftei*  the  session  is  over,  and 
then,  like  an  honest  man,  does  he  study 
daily  the  questions  that  demand  solution 
in  Congress?  Not  he  attends  to  his  own 
private  business,  and  renders  partisan  serv- 
ice for  months  and  months: — ^but  tae  draws  his 
pay  regularly  once  a  month.  This  honest 
and  consistent  patriot  is  struck  with  horror 
on  discovering  that  a  $1,200  clerk  p^ave  a 
I>art  of  his  time  to  party  servicel  The  name 
of  this  saint  in  Congress  is — Jbitks  I 
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Now  that  the  tumultuous  shouts  of  indig- 
nation evoked  by  Mr.  Davis  have  died  away, 
will  you  permit  me,  an  old  abolitionist,  to 
point  out  the  vital  issue  which  the  old  chief 
of  the  old  South  presented  in  his  letter — an  is- 
sue of  transcendent  national  importance  that 
has  been  entirely  overshadowed  by  the  tran- 
sient personal  question  that  was  intertwined 
with  it  f  I  do  not  care  to  waste  time  nor  to 
arouse  angers  by  asking  whether  Mr.  Davis 
was  or  was  not  responsible  for  the  cruelties 
of  the  Confederate  prisons.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  courts  and  for  history.  The  ac- 
tion of  our  Government  announced  the 
verdict  of  '^twt  proven."  As  a  loyal  citizen, 
I  abide  by  it. 

JBFFBRSON   DAVIEt  AS  A  BBPBB8BKTATIVB  HAN. 

But  Mr.  Davis  in  his  famous  letter  showed 
that  he  is  still  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  present  ruling  power 
of  the  South  ;  for  in  it  he  reaffirms  the  doc- 
trine  of  State  Sovereignty,  which    Wade 


Hampton,  Ben  Hill,  Robert  Toombs,  James 
B.  Gordon,  Beverly  Tucker,  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  and  nearly  all  the  other  conspicu- 
ous Southern  politicians  have  veannounced 
as  their  creed  since  their  disabilities  have 
been  removed.  The  offense  of  Mr.  Davis  hath 
this  extent — no  more. 
Mr.  Davis  wrote : 

*'The  Southern  people  have  forgotten 
much — ^have  forgiven  much  of  the  wrongs 
they  bore.  If  it  be  less  so  among  the  inva- 
ders it  is  but  another  example  of  the  rule 
that  the  wrong-doer  is  less  able  to  forgive 
than  he  who  has  suffered  causeless  wrong." 

This  language  is  not  insolent,  but  logical. 
For,  if  the  theory  of  State  Sovereignty  is  right 
then  the  Nation  was  an  invader  and  the  South 
locu  wronged.  Now,  this  theory  rules  the 
Southern  States  to-day,  and  it  must  control 
our  Government  if  the  Democracy  succeed 
In  electing  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  sits  personified  in  the  Sfpeaker's  chair>— 
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for  State  Sovereignty  has  no  abler  adrooate 
than  Mr.  Kerr,  nor  has  anj  disciple  of  that 
school  a  longer  or  more  consistent  record. 

Mr.  Davis,  therefore,  Mr.  Toombs,  and 
(less  offensive  in  his  history  and  his  method, 
but  equally  emphatic  in  his  utterances,)  Mr. 
•R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  each  of  them 
distinguished  men,  have  rendered  the  south- 
ern people  and  the  Nation  a  greater  service 
than  they  dreamed  of  rendering,  when  they 
came  out  from  behind  the  thick  curtain  of 
silence  that  had  been  drawn  around  them. 

THB   TRAirSCBNDBNT   ISSUB. 

For,  we  must  clearly  comprehend  the 
Southern  creed,  not  in  hostility,  but  calmly, 
before  a  peace  that  will  endure  can  be  made 
between  the  Nation  and  the  recently  insur- 
rectionary States.  And  this  is  the  transcend- 
ent issue  of  our  a^e.  Economy,  the  cur- 
rency, the  tariff,  swift  and  trans-continental 
transit,  taxation  of  ecclesiastical  real  estate, 
and  even  the  greater  issue  of  compulsory 
education — all  these  are  important  questions, 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  study  by  every 
citizen;  but  they  are,  each  and  all  of  them, 
dwarfed  into  Lilliputian  disputes  in  the 
presence  of  the  Southern  problem.  These 
other  issues  will  pass  away  and  be  forgotten, 
and  leave  little  sign ;  but  the  future  char- 
acter of  the  whole  country  will  be  influenced 
for  good  or  evil,  as  we  shall  deal  to-day  with 
Southern  political  pretensions. 

This  issue  takes  precedence,  also,  because 
it  involves  the  question  of  the  power  to 
decide  the  others. 

**THB  south'*   as   a  POLITICAL   POWBB. 

Talk  with  any  honest  and  intelligent 
Southern  voter,  not  of  the  ruling  class,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  term  **the  South  ''  is 
used  at  one  time  to  denote  the  political  or- 
ganization (so  potent  once,  and  now  strug- 
gling to  reassert  itself)  which  was  called  the 
Slave  Power,  and  again  as  indicating  the 
People  of  the  South — ^for  the  most  part  the 
white  people  of  the  South — who  were  the 
'greatest  dupes  and  victims  of  that  Power. 
Here  lies  the  error  which  is  tbe  spring  of  all 
the  misapprehensions  that  still  retard  the 
progress  of  reconciliation. 

*  *  The  South, '  *  as  a  compact  political  power, 
founded  on  the  theory  of  State  Sovereignty — 
sometimes    euphemtsed   as    State    rights — 


should  have  neither  courtesy  nor  mercy 
shown  to  it.  It  deserves  neither  pity  nor 
respect.  Its  history  is  one  long  lurid  chroni- 
cle of  crime.  It  extended,  defended,  and 
^*  sanctified  "  slavery  with  all  its  wrongs  and 
cruelties,  and  its  rebellion.  It  forbade  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  free  schools  in  every 
Southern  State.  It  kept  four  millions 
of  blacks,  not  in  slavery  only,  but  in  the 
most  brutish  ignorance.  It  grasped  all  the 
rich  lands,  and  drove  the  poor  whites  to  the 
sand  hills.  It  kept  them  also  in  mental  and 
social  degradation.  It  ostracised  and  drove 
out— often  murdered,  oftener  outraged^ 
every  Northern  man  who  visited  the  South, 
unless  he  was  a  sycophant  or.  a  convert  to 
their  system.  That  ^^  South  "  cursed  both 
the  North  aUd  the  South.  That  South  the 
Nation  crushed.  That  South,  now  again 
rearing  its  hydra  head,  must  be  driven  back 
into  its  cave  at  any  cost.  Half  a  million  of 
men  lie  mouldering  in  their  graves  to-day  by 
reason  of  the  insurrection  of  this  malevolent 
power.  It  has  had  human  sacrifices  enough. 

THB  SOUTH  AS  A  PBOFLB. 

The  Southern  People  have  the  sympathy, 
and  respect,  and  hearty  good-will  of  the 
Nation.  There  is  no  hatred  of  them.  They 
are  entitled  to  our  kindliest  consideration — 
but,  the  Spirit  of  Gush  willing  or  not  will- 
ing, no  further  and  no  longer  than  they  dis- 
claim the  pretensions  of  the  politicians  who 
are  trying  to  re-establish  the  power  that 
has  already  drenched  their  land  in  blood. 
Northern  men  must  be  treated  as  well  when 
they  chose  to  live  in  the  Southern  States  as 
Southern  men  are  treated  when  they  settle 
in  the  North.  This  is  not  the  fact  to-day. 
Nowhere  in  the  North  is  the  Southern  man 
or  woman,  whatever  may  be  his  or  her  creed, 
treated  with  discourtesy,  or  socially  ostra- 
cised. The  statement  is  often  made  that 
Northern  men  are  well  treated  in  the  South 
"when  they  don't  interfere  in  politics. ' '  But 
the  American  who  does  not  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  when  there  are  vital  princi- 
ples in  dispute,  is  hnworthy  of  his  citizen- 
hood,  and  voluntarily  degrades  himself  when 
he  permits  any  social  power  to  keep  him 
from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

In  fighting  the  evil  power  that  calls  itself 
'Hhe  South"  we  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
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the  People  of  the  South,  black  and  white, 
and  rioh  and  poor ;  for  all  classes  of  men 
there,  and  all  conditions  of  sooietj,  have 
been  cursed  by  it,  and  are  blighted  hy  it 
to-day.  No  rapid  or  real  progress  is  possi- 
ble in  that  regal  region  of  our  national  do- 
main until  it  is  rescued  from  the  grasp  of 
this  political  despotism.  ^^Intimidation," 
which,  as  Mr.  Toombs  boasted,  keeps  the 
negro  from  Yoting,  is  equallj  effective  in 
keeping  the  capitalist  from  investing. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  broad  distinction 
between  the  South  as  a  political  power  and 
the  Southern  people  as  citizens  of  the  Nation 
— ^not  a  distinction  only,  but  an  antagonism 
as  well — let  us  examine  the  first  great  pro- 
ject for  translating  the  creed  of  '*the  South" 
into  facts,  as  presented  by  the  cautious^  con- 
servative and  scholarly  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  see  how  he  re-echoes,  in  more 
decent  and  decorous  phrase,  the  sentiments 
of  Hill  and  Toombs,  of  Georgia  ;  and  in  less 
exceptionable  and  irritating  terms  the  opin- 
ions of  Davis  and  Gbrdon. 

I  refer  to  his  letter  in  favor  of 

THE  TEXAS  AND  PACIPIO  BAILBOAD. 

Mr.  Hunter  addresses  his  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative Lamar,  of  Mississippi,  who  had 
expressed  some  interest  to  know  his  opinion. 
He  recognizes  Lamar  "as  the  man  to  whom 
the  South  seems  to  be  turning  its  eyes  as  a 
leader  to  aid  her  with  counsel,  and  protect 
and  prosecute  her  interests  in  legislation." 
lamab's  theories. 

Mr.  Lamar  used  to  argue,  last  winter,  in 
conversation  with  friendly  opponents,  that 
while  Republicans  might  be  personally  hon- 
est men,  yet  their  system  necessarily  bred 
corruption  by  its  comprehensive  schemes  of 
internal  national  improvement,  which  were 
always,  more  or  less,  productive  of  "jobs." 
Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  fettered  by 
its  theory  of  State  sovereignty,  while  it  might 
sometimes  or  often  oppose  plans  by  which 
the  Nation  might  be  benefited,  did  not  afford 
the  opportunities  for  frauds  or  peculations 
on  the  Government. 

This  theory  has  only  the  facts  of  our  his- 
tory for  half  a  century — during  the  whole 
career  of  Democracy  regnant — to  oppose  it : 
"Just  so  much,  and  nothing  more." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  the  rhe- 


torical professor  will  explain  it  away  when 
he  is  called  on  to  advocate  a  scheme^ — the 
most  stupendous  job  of  the  session — which 
is  bottomed  on  the  antagonistic  theory.  Blor 
he  is  relied  on  to  "put  through"  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  railroad  job — ^now,  if  he  can,  or 
if  he  dare ;  but  after  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion if  prudential  considerations  shall  re- 
strain immediate  action. 

THE  COST  OF  THX  JOB. 

The  New  York  Times  has  shown  that  this 
scheme,  sooner  or  later,  in  all  likelihood, 
will  saddle  the  Nation  with  a  debt  of  four 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  Mr.  Single- 
ton, of  Mississippi,  has  declared  that  "the 
South"  expects  Congress  to  adopt  it. 

In  view  of  this  magnificent  project  for 
proving  the  sincerity  of  the  Democracy  on 
their  favorite  and  vaunted  virtue  of  econo- 
my, too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
arguments  of  its  advocates,  and  especially  to 
the  masterly  plea  of  Mr.  R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 
state  sovbreiontt  as  a  religion. 

Mr.  Hunter's  letter  is  an  elaborate  plea  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  scheme-  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  a  measure  by  which 
"the  South" — ^not  as  an  indivisible  member 
of  the  national  body,  but  as  an  independent 
section  and  an  antagonistic  entity — may  re- 
gain its  lost  political  power;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  addressed  chiefly  to  the  consideration  of 
the  theory  of  State  Sovereignty  as  it  af- 
fects this  important  project,  or  as  it  might 
influence  the  votes  of  its  votaries.  He  says 
that  he  himself  voted  against  this  measure  in 
Congress,  but  that  although  he  still  believes 
that  "the  harmony  of  the  country  requires 
the  adoption  of  the  old  State  rights  theory," 
still  his  general  views  have  been  "modified 
by  further  experience  and  the  results  of  the 
war."  He  then  goes  on,  in  sometimes  indis- 
tinct but  in  always  intelligible  rhetoric,  to 
argue  that  the  Southern  members  should  not 
let  their  principles  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
interests,  especially  on  this  measure— which, 
he  says,  is  "one  not  only  of  a  large  pecu- 
niary interest,  of  trade  and  commerce,  but 
of  empire  also." 

Empire— of  what  ?  of  the  Nation  f 

Hardly  of  the  Nation;  because  he  takes 
especial  pains  to  reiterate  the  creed  whioh 
brought  it  to  civil  war.    He  says : 
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**I  hope  I  need  not  saj  that  I  mean  no  re- 
proach to  States*  rights  now,  even  to  the 
Pharisees  of  the  school,  if  true  and  sincere. 
I  have  neither  the  heart  nor  the  right  to  cast 
reproach  on  any  such.  /  regard  the  foUoteers 
of  this  school  as  the  soldiers  of  the  true  Cross,  po- 
Utical^  speaking,  if  I  may  nse  the  term  in  this 
sense  without  irreyerence,  which  I  snrely  do 
not  mean,  and  God  forbid  that  I  should  cast 
a  word  of  ridicule  or  condemnation  on  any, 
even  the  least  of  them.' ' 

Thus  does  the  advocate  of  railway  con- 
struction reiterate  the  ideas  of  national  de- 
struction I 

Again,  he  says,  and  this  time  shows  a 

cause  why  the  true  soldier  of  the  cross  should 

sometimes  stoop  to  conquer : 

'*The  hold  of  States' rights  principles  in 
the  South  ought  not  to  be  weakened,  if  it  be 
practicable  to  prevent  it,  by  interposing 
them  unnecessarily  to  the  accomplishment  of 
an  object  so  necessary  to  restore  that  section 
to  its  just  share  of  power  in  the  Government 
and  its  fair  share  of  influence  on  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country.  For  upon  these  two 
things  will  depend  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  the  South  hereafter.  To  suppose  that  the 
contests  for  i>ower  or  of  interest  between  the 
different  sections  of  this  Union  will  not  be 
continued,  not  by  arms,  it  is  true,  but  by 
policy  and  fair  appeals  to  public  opinion,  is 
chimerical  indeed.  Here  is  a  great  and  fair 
field  for  enterprise  which  it  had  been  well  if 
it  had  been  more  wrought  heretofore.  To 
maintain  and  nurse  the  political  power  and 
influence  of  the  South  in  the  common  Gov- 
ernment is  a  fair  subject  of  aspiration  for  her 
representatives." 

Still,  always,  everywhere — "the  South," 
never  the  national  welfare  is  considered. 
Still,  "the  South,"  as  a  "section,"  is  to 
^'maintain  and  nurse"  a  separate  politica 
power.  Why,  pray,  should  Virginia  have 
more  interest  in  Texas  than  in  Minnesota  ? 
As  a  loyal  State  of  the  Union  she  has  no  more 
interest  in  Texas;  but  as  a  talon  of  the  politi- 
cal "South"  her  greater  interest  in  Texas  is 
evident  enough. 

FLBA  FOS  THB  BOUTHBRV  OUaABCHT. 

In  speaking  of  "the  South"   these  men 

never  mean  the  Southern  People — but  only 

the  oligarchy  which  brought  on  the  rebellion 

and  all  its  woes.     Mr.  Hunter  makes  this 

iiact  clear  in  another  passage : 

"The  Texas  Pacific  road  presents  an  in- 
stance in  which  by  its  completion  the  South 
will  be  vastly  strengthened  in  capital  and  re- 
sources to  develop  its  people,  their  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  also  increase  in  political 


power,  not  only  in  infiuence,  but  in  voting 
power  to  protect  its  people  and  their  rights 
through  the  action  of  the  common  Govern- 
ment. Does  she  not  need  this  protection  and 
all  this  assistance  for  her  material  develop- 
ment f  Is  anybody  caring  for  her  now  ?  Has 
she  infiuence  or  power  enough  in  the  Gov* 
ernment  t-o  enforce  a  demand  for  the  supply 
of  her  very  necessities  ?" 

What  rights  of  all  the  people  of  any  State 
does  the  Federal  Government  invade?  It  has 
not  even  done  its  duty  in  protecting  the 
60,000  Georgia  voters  whom  "the  South,"  as 
Mr.  Hunter  defines  the  oligarchy,  intimidat- 
ed and  disfranchised  at  the  last  election.  It 
has  not  prevented  the  violence  and  terrorism 
that  prevailed  in  Mississippi,  and  resulted  in 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  delegation  from 
that  State.     He  goes  on  : 

"Would  that  be  the  case  if  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  whole  of  the  rich 
country  along  the  line  were  settled,  and 
teeming  with  the  resources,  agricultural  and 
mineral,  which  such  a  population  would  de- 
velop ?  The  levees  of  the  Mississippi,  thrown 
down  during  the  war,  whicli  for  so  long 
withstood  its  tide  and  secured  from  the  waste 
of  its  waters  vast  tracts  of  fertile  country  for 
the  use  of  man,  are  still  down,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  interest  felt  in  the 
subject  by  those  who  control  the  Govern- 
ment to  justify  the  hope  that  they  will  re- 
store them.  The  moral  bulwarks  which  are 
the  defenses  of  good  order  in  all  civilized  so- 
ciety have  been  prostrated  as  low  in  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  and,  indeed,  for  a 
time,  in  all  the  old  slave  States,  as  the  re- 
straints upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the  waste 
of  its  worst  elements  on  the  face  of  society, 
upon  which  they  have  been  turned,  from  its 
surface  to  its  depths,  is  as  wild  and  as  fright- 
ful as  that  of  the  great  Father  of  Waters 
himself.  Would  it  not  be  of  infinite  value 
if  we  had  enough  political  power  to  secure 
the  correction  of  these  evils  ?  Give  us  this, 
and  we  would  right  the  wrong  ourselves. 
Until  this  is  the  case,  is  it  not  probable  that 
these  or  similar  evils  will  continue  to  occur  ? 
What  measure  has  yet  been  proposed  so 
likely  to  build  up  the  power  which  might 
insure  protection  as  this  Texas  Pacific  rail- 
road, and  what  State  or  person  is  robbed  of 
any  power  if  the  General  Government  should 
execute  it?" 

THB  S&AVB-PBN  VBBSUS  THB  OASPBT -BAG. 

The  "overthrow  of  the  moral  bulwarks  of 
society"  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana, 
singularly  enough,  has  made  it  impossible 
in  those  States  for  men  to  traffic  in  human 
flesh  and  blood;  and  has,  somehow,' with  a 
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God-like  beneficence,  enabled  the  black  moth- 
er to  clasp  her  babe  to  her  bosom  without 
the  fear  of  the  auctioneer's  hungry  clutch. 
It  has  built  schools,  and  taught  both  the 
black  and  white<!hildren  to  understand  their 
duties  and  their  destiny.  It  has  made  it 
possible,  in  every  State,  for  Americans,  of 
every  color,  whatever  their  creed,  to  utter 
their  opinions  with  some  safety.  It  has  be- 
gun to  abolish  the  hell  on  earth — the  reign 
of  merciless  and  rapacious  power — which 
Hunter  and  his  horde  of  the  barbarians  of 
civilization  *  ^nursed  and  maintained''  in  all 
the  Southern  States. 

Do  these  advocates  of  State  Sovereignty 
suppose  that  we  have  forgotten  what  the 
South  was  under  their  rule?  Do  they  imag- 
ine, because  we  may  believe  that  the  negro 
politicians  are  sometimes  sneak-thieves,  that 
we  have  forgotten  that  they  were  red-handed 
robbers — sparing  neither  the  cabin  of  the 
black  laborer  nor  the  cradle  of  his  child? 
And  does  he  believe  that  we  consider  it  would 
be  of  ^'Infinite  value"  to  let  the  ruffians  who 
slew  our  sons  correct  ^Hhese  evils" — the 
** wrong  "  of  establishing  political  approxi- 
mations  to  just  government  in  the  South? 
Whatever  may  be  the  sins  of  the  carpet- 
bagger they  are  as  white  as  snow  compared 
with  the  crimes  of  the  oligarchy  who  went 
before  them.  "The  South"  had  better  not 
compel  us  to  remember  its  history. 

A    DISUNION   AROUMBNT. 

Not  satisfied  with  flaunting  the  bloody  ban- 
ner of  State  Sovereignty  in  our  faces  again, 
Mr.  Hunter  has  the  superlative  folly  to  sug- 
gest, that,  in  the  future,  the  construction  of 
this  Texas  Pacific  railway  may  cause  a  wed- 
lock which  shall  produce  a  *'vast  Southern 
Empire,"  of  which  it  shall  be  the  * 'umbilical 
cord."  That  is  to  say,  in  non-medical  lan- 
guage, he  wants  the  Confederate  Democrats 
in  Congress  to  vote  for  this  measure — first, 
because  it  will  givia  "the  South"  greater  im- 
mediate political  power;  second,  because  it 
will  so  consolidate  "the  South"  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  States  that  the  negro  and  loyal 
vote  may  be  overwhelmed ;  and  finally,  be- 
cause in  the  future  these  new  States,  backed 
by  the  power  of  the  older  Rebel  States 
may  be  strong  enough  to  secede  from  the 
Americam  Union  I 

Here  are  his  words: 


"The  prospect  for  the  future,  which  in  my 
opinion  promises  not  only  of  harmony  but  of 
progress  in  the  country,  is  that  of  an  affilia- 
tion of  friendly  republics,  united  in  the  pur- 
suit and  protection  of  common  interests  and 
engaged  in  the  development  of  peculiar  in- 
terests and  ideas,  without  let  or  hindraiioe 
from  the  common  Government  or  the  intru* 
sion  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  other  societies, 
whether  friendly  or  otherwise,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  own.  The  development  of  phys- 
ical and  moral  ideas  is  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
tensive, and  the  pursuit  of  them  will  be  far 
more  energetic  and  efficient  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  friendly  rivalries  than  if 
guided  and  directed  by  ideas  in  which  the 
people  who^are  most  concerned  do  not  sym- 
pathize." 

This  is  the  general  principle — ^here  is  the 

application: 

"But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which 
this  question  excites  what  has  been  called 
the  'land-hunger  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,'  by 
which  I  dft  not  mean  the  "union  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Sabine,"  the  rape  of  conquest,  but 
a  connection  through  the  bonds  of  lawful 
wedlock,  brought  about  through  the  easy 
and  insensible  intercourse  of  trade  and  daily 
social  communion.  The  construction  of  this 
route f  it  is  saidy  will  establish  intimate  relations  of 
trade  and  commerce  between  eight  or  ten  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Mexico  and  the  people  of 
the  American  territory  through  which  it  will  pass, 
A  vast  Southern  empire  may  thus  arise,  holding 
new  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  worldy  helping  to 
maintain  Justice  and  create  large  common  interests 
amongst  the  members  of  the  present  Union;  (yr  per- 
haps establishing  a  new  point  of  departure  and  a 
new  balance  of  interests  on  the  North  American 
continent,'^ 

And  again: 

"But,  above  all,  it  must  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  its  effects  would  serve  to  redresa 
the  present  unequal  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  sections  to  an  extent  which  I  do 
not  propose  to  measure.  And  all  may  be 
done,  in  my  opinion,  without  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  States.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons. I  would  give  a  vote,  if  I  had  it,  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  General  Government  to 
a  route  from  Marshall,  in  Texas,  to  San  Die- 
go, on  the  Pacific.  I  would  require  the  road 
to  'prorate'  on  fair  and  equal  terms  with 
all  that  connected  with  it,  and  all  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  But  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  undertake  to  carry  the  road 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic  it  should  require  it 
to  connect  with  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  or  New 
Orleans.  The  consequence  of  such  a  measure  1 
do  not  pretend  to  predict  or  describe.  This  road 
might  prove  to  be  the  umbilical  cord  through  which 
a  nascent  empire  may  derive  its  nourishment  and 
support  from  thes6  vast  and  fruitful  wastes,  untU^ 
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matured  into  organized  being,  it  loses  the'  embryo 
ttatfiy  and  they  bear  it,  like  the  wild  mother  of  the 
forest,  without  a  throe  or  a  pang,^* 

HOW  TO  BAFFLB  THE  PLOTTERS. 

This  is  the  scheme  we  are  called  on  to 
adopt,  and  this  the  reason  why  we  are  ex- 
pected to  aid  '*the  South''  to  re-establish  its 
power  I 

The  boldness  of  it  recalls  the  days  when 
the  Southern  leaders  obeyed  the  summons 
of  President  Johnson,  and  came  to  Washing- 
ton from  their  Provisional  Goyernments. 
They  coolly  said  then  that  they  would  never 
pay  a  national  debt  incurred  in  suppressing 
their  insurrection  ;  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  our  soldiers  pensions  if  we  would 
put  their  invalids  on  our  rolls;  but  as  for 
consenting  to  enfranchise  the  colored  loyal- 
ists they  would  see  us — ^but  their  language 
was  not  parliamentary,  and  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  report  it.  They  declared  with  empha- 
sis enough,  and  some  to  spare,  that  they 
would  never  consent  to  it. 

And  now  in  the  Democratic  ranks  in  Con- 
gress we  no  longer  hear  the  language  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  but  boasts  of  * 'carrying  the 
South  solid,"  and  denunciations  of  the  party 
that  saved  the  Nation. 

It  is  idle  to  sneer  at  these  men  as  ''ab- 
stractionists" and  "theorists."  They  are 
eoncreiionists,  of  the  most  practical  type,  when 
Colonel  Tom  Scott  is  at  their  head;  and  when 
the  megro  voter  is  to  be  overawed  or  assas- 
sinated, or  when  the  Northern  man  is  to  be 
ostracised  or  whipped,  they  are  realists  such 
as  the  dark  ages  never  surpassed  in  stern 
barbarity. 

We  must  meet  the  issue  that  all  these 
hlind  leaders  of  the  blind  have  raised,  and 
before  quarreling  over  soft  or  hard  money 
settle  once  and  forever  the  issue  of  allegi- 
ance. They  always  claimed — they  claim 
still — that  allegiance  is  primarily  due,  not 
to  the  Nation,  but  to  the  State  ;  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  the  hero  of  Nashville,  Gen- 
eral Thomas,  of  Virginia,  who  was  loyal, 
but  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Virginian ;  because 
Thomas  did  not  follow  his  State,  whereas 
Lee  anticipated  her  secession,  and  was  loyal 
to  her.  General  Thomas  was  loyal  to  the 
Nation,  and  therefore  he  was  a  traitor  to  the 
St^te  1 

This  idea  underlies  all  Southern  politics. 
Until  it  is  suppressed  there  can  be  no  peace. 
What  is  virtue  with  us  must  of  needs  be  vice 
to  them  in  every  national  controversy. 
Their  theory  teaches  them  to  believe  that 
the  Nation  invaded  the  States,  not  that  the 
States  rebelled  against  the  Nation. 

Senator  Gordon,  who  lately  tried  to  break 
the  force  of  Mr.  Toombs'  declarations,  is  as 
outspoken  in  what  we  of  the  North  regard 
as  treason  as  the  more  vulgar  Georgian  has 
•ver  been  or  as  he  is  to-day.  He  is  an  honest. 


candid  witness,  and  this  is  what  he  said, 
under  oath,  to  an  investigating  committee  : 

"We  did  not  believe  that  the  act  of  seoed- 
sion  was  treason.  I  do  not  believe  it  now. 
I  do  not  expect  ever  to  believe  it.— (p.  334.) 

"Question.  When  you  surrendered  did 
you  not  think  you  had  been  guilty  of  rebel- 
lion and  treason  f 

"Answer.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  such  an  idea. 

"Question.  Did  you  not  think  that  you 
were  amenable  to  the  law? 

"Answer.    No  sir;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

"Question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not 
the  people  of  the  South  understand  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  and  treason,  and 
were  amenable  to  the  lawf 

"Answer.    No,  sir. 

"Question.  That  was  not  the  impression 
in  the  public  mind  of  the  South? 

"Answer.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  an  intelligent  man  in  the  South 
who  believed  then,  or  believes  to-day,  that 
h»  was  guilty  of  treason,  or  anything  that 
smacked  of  treason. 

"Question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do 
not  think  that  the  people  down  there  regard- 
ed their  immunity  from  trial  and  punish- 
ment, the  restoration  of  their  property,  and 
their  protection  under  the  law,  as  manifes- 
tations of  great  clemency  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  men  who  had  been  fighting 
for  years  to  destroy  it? 

"Answer.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  so." — 
[See  "Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  Late  Insur- 
rectionary States" — Georgia,  Vol.  1,  page 
342,  1872.] 

We  are  told  that  although  there  are  twenty- 
two  Congressmen  who  now  hold  their  seats  by 
having  overawed  the  negro  vote,  we  are  ut* 
terly  powerless  to  help  ourselves,  or  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  thus  cheated,  because  these 
wrongs  were  inflicted .  on  them  under  the 
dread  sovereignty  of  Iheir  States.  But  we 
are  not  quite  powerless.  Let  no  Republican 
vote  a  single  dollar  to  any  Southern  scheme 
— good,  bad,  or  indifferent — until  the  heresy 
of  State  Sovereignty  is  abjured,  and  until 
the  poorest  negro  or  the  most  hated  native  Re- 
publican is  as  free  to  cast  his  ballot  every- 
where as  the  ex-rebel  or  the  copperhead  is 
in  Massachusetts  or  New  York.  If  our  army 
cannot  bring  unrepentant  traitors  to  terms, 
our  treasury  has  arguments  that  can  fetch 
them  to  their  knees.  If  muskets  are  uncon- 
stitutional, and  it  is  criminal  to  interpose 
bayonets  between  loyal  breasts  and  the  bowie 
knives  of  the  banditti,  we  have  th^  consti- 
tutional power  to  refuse  to  aid  these  defyerg 
of  the  national  will  in  carrying  out  their 
plots  or  plans  of  any  kind  by  money  taken 
from  the  national  Treasury.  The  War  Power 
abolished  slavery  ;  let  the  Purse  Power  pro- 
tect the  loyalist.  It  is  strong  enough  for  thit 
beneficent  service  I 
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REPUBLICAN  EXPENDITURES— DEMOCRATia  RETRENCH- 

MENT. 


It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  critioB  and 
carpers  that  the  bnsiness  of  a  goyemment, 
•peaking  of  it  in  its  administrative  oapaoitj 
only,  is  not  to  sare  money,  bnt  to  expend 
that  with  which  it  is  entrusted  economically 
and  wisely.  The  cry  of  "retrenchment" 
is  accepted  by  those  who  take  the  personal 
Tiew  of  governmental  action  as  a  sore  pre- 
onrsor  of  reform.  A  government  is  a  trust, 
not  a  wealth-maker;  it  expends,  but  does 
not  produce.  It  may  be  that  unwise  re- 
trenchment will  prove  to  be  a  very  extrava- 
gant policy.  Especially  is  this  to  be  feared 
where  the  policy  is  dictated  by  mere  greed 
of  partisanship,  and  chiefly  aims  at  crippling 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  order 
that  a  two-fold  result  may  perhaps  be 
achieved — ^the  saving  of  certain  sums  in 
current  appropriations,  and  the  raising  of  a 
cry  of  inefilciency,  when  a  crippled  execu- 
tive is  unable  to  perform  needed  work  in  a 
proper  manner. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  engaged  in  a  wholesale 
**rule  and  rote"  process  of  cutting  down  sal- 
aries, and  the  administrative  force  required 
to  do  the  necessary  work  of  Government. 
As  usual  with  that  party  when  attempting 
any  so-called  reform,  the  beginning  is 
seen  in  an  attack  on  labor.  The  plan 
upon  which  they  are  proceeding  seems 
far  better  adapted  to  promote  inefficiency 
than  it  is  to  produce  economy.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  proposed  reduction  of  sala- 
ries. The  highest  and  the  lowest  are  to  be 
treated  alike.  The  efficient  but  poor  first 
class  clerk  now  receiving  $1,200  per  annum 
is  to  lose  ten  per  cent  equally  with  the  offi- 
cial who  receives  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  in- 
come, and  even  upwards.  The  laborer  at 
$720,  and  the  lady  copyist,  or  counter,  at 
$900  salary,  are  to  lose  proportionately  the 
same  amount  as  the  head  of  the  department 


the  reduction  of  the  civil  service  staff.    This 
policy  again  appears  to  be  aimed  at  crippling 
the  Executive  much  more  than  it  does  to 
the  saving  of  money. 
The  efficient  Representative  from  the  Fifth 


district  of  Maine,  Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  who 
has  served  for  several  years  on  the  Appro- 
priation Committee,  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress  an  ex- 
haustive statement  and  defense  of  Republi- 
can legislation  and  policy  in  the  matter  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures.  His  facts 
and  figures  were  marshaled  with  irresistible 
force.  The  speech  gives  a  great  deal  of  in- 
cisive information. 

A  good  deal  of  ink  as  well  as  breath  it 
wasted  annually  in  Democratic  criticisms  of 
Republican  extravagance.  Most  of  this  is 
based  upon  the  annual  estimates  that  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  laid  before  Congress. 
These  estimates  always  exceed  the  appro- 
priations, as  actually  made,  by  from  twenty 
to  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  admin- 
istrative and  executive  officers  are  charged 
with  continuous  functions.  They  are  often 
required  to  estimate  in  advance  for  work 
laid  out  or  indicated  but  not  yet  begun. 
This  is  the  case,  for  Instance,  with  regard  to 
river  and  harbor  improvements  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  army  engineer  bureau.  Sur- 
veys are  ordered  to  be  made  by  every  Con- 
gress, the  engineer  making  the  survey  esti- 
mates, of  course,  for  its  cost.  In  this  way  the 
annual  amount  asked  for  swells  to  large  pro- 
portions. The  criticism  of  expenditures  based 
therefore  on  such  estimates  is  willfully  or 
ignorantly  at  fault. 

Mr.  Hale  claims,  and  justly  too,  credit  for 
the  Republicans  in  Congress,  since  the  war,  of 
largely  reducing  taxation,  and  also  of  lessen- 
ing expenses,  separating  also  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  public  mind  the  expenditures 
created  by  the  slaveholders'  war  and  thos« 
directly  related  to  the  normal  and  current 
necessities  of  Government.  How  great  th« 
reduction  of  taxation  has  been  mav  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  in  five  years,  from  1863  t« 


in  which  they  are  employed.    Then  as  to    1868,  the  American  people  paid  in  national 

taxes  alone  over  $2,200,000,000. 

A  valuable  table  of  expenditures  covering 
twenty  years,  from  1856  to  1876,  is  given. 
The  culminating  point  of  expenditures  waa 
In  1865,  being  $1,297,666,224.41.    Ten  years 
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ftfter,  1ST6,  it  vse  t2T4,633,39a.  Tbe  mtio  of 
dooraasefromlSGHhubaanTtiy  great,  u  the 
flgnreB  abow : 


18BT 67,796,707  » 

M8 74,i8e,in«r 

n>e S9;07a;97»  ; - 

UN SB,UIU>fiS89 

BBl tOfiKfiU  SB 

en «t,781,8180U 

MBS rnt,740,Ti5  17 

884 805,3'2a.S41  W 


.    131,801,377  80 
.    XHLBSpSQ  7S 


W7,1S»,873  17 
374,S!3,sea  M 
Qenerftl  Junes  A.  Qarfleld,  when  aurTiag 
u  ohairmau  of  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee in  thfi  Forty-second  anii  Forty-ttird  Con- 
gresB,  preBentad  an  analjtioal  Btatemeat  anil 
•zhibit  of  thflooBt  ofthat  oivil  war,  and  of 
how  large  a  proportion  ot  the  neoesaary  ap- 

?topriatious  are  doe  to  that  eoarce  alone. 
he  expeneeB  growing  direotlj  out  of  the 
war  Inolnde  payment  ot  Interest  on  the  pnb- 
lie  debt ;  of  pensions  ;  of  oolleoting  the  in- 
ternal reyeoue,  (a  syatam  uaneoassary  before 
the  war,)  and  of  the  claims  foraupplies,  dam- 
ag*B,  &o.  This  clBBB  forms  the  first  portion  of 
onr national  aspenditnres.  Tbesecondcleaai- 
floation  covers  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
llahmenta,  and  the  third  ia  that  of  the  rivil 
■ervioe  proper.  Hr.  Hale  presented  in  a  table 
of  expenses  by  years  both  the  total  and  the 
per  oentageimeacholaBior  group,  as  follows: 
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The  redaotlons  above  shown  are  the  work 
of  Repnblicanfi.  Examining  a  little  oloaer, 
anditwillbe  seen  that  aKepublloau Congreia 
had  provided  for  the  covering  of  unexpended 
balauoes  into  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year;  prohibited  the  nee  of  any  appro- 
priation but  for  tbe  deflnlte  purpose  indi- 
oated ;  abolished  indefinite  appropriation! 
in  most  inatauoes  where  the  practice  had 
bean  handed  down  from  Demooratio  dayt 
took  action  to  prevent  deQoienciea,  and  to 
otherwise  improve  the  service.  These  were 
all  genuine  reforms  fn  the  intereit  of  both 
ffioieooy  and  eeonomy. 

The  following  table  gives  even  a  olearer 
view  of  the  reductions  that  were  mala  by 
the  Bepabtioan  majority  in  the  Forty-second 
and  Forty-third  Congre^aet.  The  flguras 
justify  Hr.  Hale's  claim  for  tbe  initiation  of 
retrenchment  and  reform.  The  items  are 
those  of  the  oivil  sarvioe  aitimatea  proper, 
and  while  the  purposes  are  not  named,  the 
amounts  being  given,  the  neoeseary  oom- 
pariaons  are  made  complete : 


Forty-aecond 
Congreaa.-Qs- 


1,982,979  BB 

e,49«.eo2  00 

lS,e7i,lM  29 
'  172,Xia,70()  82 


oal  year  187B. 


Second  session 

"orty-thlrd 

ingreSB-ascal 


165,01 7.7S8  W 


H7,714,»40  81 


In  an  elaborate  table  recapitulating  the 
acts  under,  and  purposes  for  wbich  appro- 
priations were  made  at  the  Third  aession  of 
tbe  Forty-seoond  and  at  the  First  session  of 
tbe  Forty-third  Congress,  Ur.  Hale  oontrasU 
tbe  character  of  the  rednetioua  made.  For 
the  Qscal  year  187&  the  appropriationa  were 
reduced  for  "defioieaoles"  from  over  eleven 
millions,  tbe  preceding  fiscal  year,  to  bnt 
little  over  four  millions.  The  army  appro- 
priation was  reduced  over  five  millions  ;  th* 
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iDilian  by  one  and  thre&-qnsrtsr  millions ; 
for  foits  and  fortiSaftUoni  the  redaatiou  was 
ovtir  two  miltionB,  aod  proportionally  in 
other  inatitno«B.  The  tollowing  were  the 
totnls  reported,  and  as  amended  and  passed  : 

Reported.  Amended. 
Appropriation  «  for 
tue  Oacikl  year 
ie74,pns9eilat  the 
ad  Bess,  of  the 
iHa  Consross |lTa,»0,7<IOS2     (17O,«H,80a 83 

Appropriations  for 

13d  Coogrosa 150,030,49137       ISI.106,128  IT 

These  tolalE  inolnde  for  1875  appropria- 
tions for  postage  and  rariouB  definite  soma 
heretofore  embraood  under  the  general  head 
of  indefinite. 

In  the  following  table,  oarefatly  rearranged 
from  Mr.  Hale's  fignres,  so  as  to  present  both 
contrast  and  Baminar:^,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  see  at  a  glanne  the  difference  between 
estimates  and  appropriaU< 
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It  will  be  obaerred  that  the  second  table 
or  division  shows  a  positive  reduction  from 
the  service standpolntof (1,001.560.86.  The 
increase  or  excess  in  estimates  for  the  ensn- 
ing  jeat  over  the  onrrent  appropriations, 


large  as  it  ma^  seem,  is  almost  entirely  In  tha 
class  of  estimated  expenditures  which  legis- 
lation has  roqnired  the  several  departments 
to  report,  but  which  it  often  happens,  as  is 
Ihe  cose  at  present,  there  is  no  pressing  ne- 
oessitv  for  meeting  or  nndertattlng.  Of  thia 
class  the  item  under  head  of  "public  works" 
is  in  proof.  Thia  alone  comprises  one-half 
of  the  seeming  Increase.  The  military  and 
nAval  establishments  are  likely  to  have  the 
pruning  knife  applied  with  saverlty,  whether 
wisely  or  sot.  Is  a  question  to  be  settled  with 
the  Democrstio  majority  in  the  Iloase  of  Rep- 
resentatives. But  examination  of  the  esti- 
mates will  show  many  Items  which  come 
nnder  the  same  category  as  that  of  publla 
works,  nseful  things  to  be  done,  bat  not  ab> 
Bolately  required.  The  discretion  as  to  ap- 
propriating rests  with  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government;  the  adrainistrative  only 
obeys  existing  laws  in  presenting  estimates 
of  the  probable  coat  cf  either  initiating  or 
completing  snch  matters.  Under  the  several 
heads  of  "Miscellaneous,"  "Postal  Service," 
and  "Judicial"  there  is  probably  good  rea- 
sons to  the  public  service  for  presenting  en- 
larged estimates.  This  goes  without  telling, 
if  the  wonld-be  critic  reflects  a  moment  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  dntiea  covered  thereby. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  is  no  honest 
grounds  for  assanlta  on  the  Republican  policy 
in  any  preceding  Congress  or  in  the  current 
estimates  presented  by  the  Bxecutive  Depart- 
ment upon  the  score  of  extravagance  or  the 
want  of  asplrit  of  retrenchment  and  economy. 
"Splgotry"  is  not  asafe  policy.  To  cut  down 
the  rations  of  professors,  and  deprive  poorly 
paid  clerks  of  their  lawful  salaries  is  a  mean 
and  contemptible  way  of  saving  the  public 
moneys,  especially  when  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  partisan  raid  on  the  Executive 
a  D'imocratic  House  speuds  more  in  paying 
shorthand  writers  and  in  printing  investiga- 
tion reports  than  all  that  can  be  saved  in  the 
spigot  fashion.  It  is  cheap  tbunder  this, 
manufactured  behind  the  scenes  withaaheet 
of  iron  and  a  mallet. 

When  the  totals  are  made  up  for  the  pres- 
ent Congri'ss  it  will  be  fonnd  that  IJie  Re- 
publican party  will  not  suffer  by  comparison. 
Very  probably  the  sum  total  appropriated 
this  session  will  be  much  less  than  the  fare- 
going  flgnrea,  but  this  reduction  will  be  so 
recklessly  made  as  to  necessitate  a  large  de- 
ficiency bill  at  the  next  session,  as  well  as 
Impalrtbepresent  efficiency  of  the  service. 
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The  proposition  of  free  trade  is,  that  an- 
restricted  trade  will  secure  better  results — 
that  i8,more  wealth — to  this  country  than  pro- 
tection ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  protection 
does  not  protect.  In  proof,  the  free-trader 
asserts  that  under  protection  one  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat  will  purchase  but  fifteen 
tons  of  iron,  when  without  projection,  or 
were  there  no  duty,  one  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  would  purchase  twenty-five  tons  of 
iron  ;  so  that  we  lose  by  protection  ten  tons 
of  iron  or  the  value  thereof  on  every  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat.  This  has  the  appearance 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  and  many 
people  are  deceived  by  it.  Were  it  true,  the 
argument  would  be  ended  right  here ;  but  it 
is  not  true,  and  to  show  it  is  untrue  is  the 
task  of  .the  protectionist. 

On  the  assumption  of  the  free-trader,  the 
ten  tons  of  difference  is  the  duty — that  is 
what  causes  it,  and  that  is  what  it  is.  The 
first  fallacy  is  in  assuming  that  this  is  lost. 
It  is  not  lost.  It  has  gone  into  the  national 
treasury,  and  has  saved  raising  an  equal 
amount  from  the  citizen  by  direct  taxation. 
Taking  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  has  received 
for  the  wheat  exported  fifteen  tons  of  iron 
and  the  value  of  ten  tons  of  iron  in  gold. 
This  is  self  evident,  and  disposes  of  the  pro- 
I)osition  that  the  nation  by  imposing  a  duty 
on  iron  sacrifices  the  value  of  ten  tons  on  a 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  It  explodes  the 
mathematical  demonstration  at  the  start. 

But  this  is  not  all.     There  is  another  self 
evident  proposition,  which  is :  That  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  wheat  across  the  ocean, 
the  loading,  wharfage,  port  charges,  cost  of 
ships,  officers,  sailors,  port  charges,  wharfage 
and  handling  in  the  foreign  port,  and  freight 
Id  the  consumer  abroad,  and  the  same  items 
of  cost  on  the  return  cargo  of  iron,  are  all  so 
much  tax  on  the  wheat  and  iron,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  wheat,  and  are  a  dead  loss  to  the 
country,  except  that  portion  of  the  service 
which  may  be  done  by  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try.    To  these  must  be  added  all  the  risks 
of  the  ocean,  all  the  losses  by  the  sinking  of 
ships  and  cargoes,  and  all  the  money  made 
by  foreign  insurance  companies  on  the  whole 
16b 


of  the  export  and  import  trade.  These 
burdens  have  to  be  supported  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  wheat  and  iron,  and  are  so 
much  loss  to  the  property  of  the  countries 
which  make  the  exchanges.  No  other  source 
for  payment  of  these  costs  and  losses  can  be 
imagined,  and  hence  this  consideration  also 
explodes  the  theory  of  profit  laid  down  by  the 
free  trader.  No  country  can  make  as  much 
by  sending  its  wheat  abroad  to  get  iron,  or 
cloth,  or  manufactured  wares  as  by  manu- 
facturing them  at  home. 

There  is  still  another  and  stronger  consid- 
eration in  the  case  to  be  mentioned,  which 
bears  directly  on  the  question  of  national 
wealth,  though  its  relations  naturally  are 
very  complex.  What  does  a  bushel  of  wheat 
represent  ?  The  answer  depends  on  circum- 
stances. If  wheat  is  Selling  for  one  dollar, 
and  the  farmer  having  a  surplus  bushel  lives 
at  such  a  distance  from  market  that  it  costs  a 
dollar  to  transport  the  wheat,  it  represents 
nothing,  and  is  valueless.  Where  the  wheat 
commands  a  price  which  is  paying,  where 
the  farmer  can  exchange  a  thousand  bushels 
for  twenty-five  tons  of  iron,  the  wheat  repre- 
sents the-  labor  which  went  to  make  the  iron. 
That  labor  was  embodied  in  the  mind  and 
hands  of  the  human  beings  who  dug  the  ore 
and  manufactured  it,  and  those  human  beings 
imply  hatters,  tanners,  shoemakers,  cloth- 
makers,  tailors,  and  all  sorts  and  kinds  of 
mechanics  and  artisans  and  laborers.  The 
wheat  sustains  the  life  of  the  iron-maker,  and 
the  iron-maker  employs  the  hatters,  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  cloth-makers,  and  laborers — 
hence  the  wheat  represents  the  producing 
power  of  all  these  classes,  amounting  in  value 
to  the  worth  of  twenty-five  tons  of  iroft  per 
one  thousand  bushels,  or  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, more  or  less,  expressed  in  coin.  A  thou- 
sand bushels  of  wheat  represent,  therefore, 
so  much  producing  power  in  human  life,  or 
machinery,  which  is  the  product  of  human 
life.     In  other  words,  so  much  property. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  country  which  raises  its  thousand  bush- 
els  of  wheat  and  sends  them  to  a  foreign 
country  in  exchange  for  twenty-five  tons  of 
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iron,  after  the  ezohange  has  only  the  value 
of  the  iron  left,  while  the  country  which  ex- 
changes its  wheat  for  home-made  iron  has 
both  the  iron  and  the  wheat,  the  latter  being 
represented  in  the  prodncing  power  of  the 
hatters,  shoemakers,  and  other  operatives 
who  have  supplied  the  wants  of  the  iron- 
maker.  It  ought  not  to  require  any  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  building  and  operat- 
ing of  a  manufactory  of  any  kind,  except 
ardent  spirits,  is  a  positive  source  of  wealth 
to  a  country  ;  but  the  free  trade  proposition 
denies  this,  and  contends  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  import  goods  than  to  manufac- 
ture them.  We  are  purposely  leaving  out  at 
this  point  all  questions  between  the  farmer 
and  manufacturer  and  laborer  in  order  to 
meet  the  free-trade  proposition  squarely  on 
its  national'  aspect,  unembarrassed  by  any 
class  interests,  real  or  supposed.  The  propo- 
sition we  are  combating  concerns  the  nation 
as  a  body,  and  however  individuals  may 
fare  it  cannot  be  true  that  national  wealth  is 
promoted  by  having  its  goods  made  abroad. 

So  far  from  the  proposition  being  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  it  becomes  self-evi- 
dent that  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  can 
do  better  near  together  than  wide  apart,  and 
the  nation  which  secures  all  its  business  at 
home  will  accumulate  faster  than  by  divid- 
ing it  with  another  nation. 

The  idea  of  protection  is  to  build  up  home 
business.  The  making  of  hats,  boots,  cloth, 
tools,  machines,  and  all  kinds  of  wares  is 
what  creates  business,  and  so  far  as  our  sup- 
plies come  from  abroad  that  amount  of  busi- 
ness at  home  is  killed.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tion the  free  trader  says :  **No ;  we  will 
raise  so  much  more  grain  that  we  will  make 
up  for  the  amount  lost."  This  is  pure  as- 
sumption. We  won't  do  any  such  thing. 
No  purely  grain- growing  country  ever  did 
that^  and  it  cannot  be  done.  It  cannot  be 
done  because  of  the  extra  costs  and  charges 
of  foreign  transportation ;  because  of  the 
fact  that  in  exchanging  commodities  across 
the  ocean  there  are  immense  losses  which 
fall  upon  the  producers ;  and  because  that 
in  the  exchange  we  part  with  an  equivalent 
which,  on  the  home  theory,  is  retained. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  it  cannot  be 
done.    An  agricultural  country  cannot  de- 


velop and  utilize  its  producing  force :  never 
did  and  never  can.    A  good  portion  of  the 
men  born  into  the  world  have  no  taste  for 
agriculture,  and  never  amount  to  much  as 
farmers.    There  are  feeble  men  and  boys  and 
girls  who  can  accomplish  much  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  who  earn  nothing  on  the  farm ; 
and  it  is  only  by  diversified  labor  that  the 
full  producing  power  of  the  community  can 
be  called  into  exercise.     As  national  wealth 
can  only  result  from  producing  power  and 
power  that  is  exercised,  it  follows  that  an 
agricultural  community  which  cannot  possi- 
bly utilize  its  full  working  force  must  fall 
behind  other  countries  in  wealth.     The  ex- 
ample of  England  in  manufacturing  shows 
this  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  purely  ffirming 
towns  in  New  England  show  it  on  a  small 
scale.    Philosophy  and  fact  agree  on  this. 

In  shipping  agricultural  products  abroad 
there  is  also  a  process  of  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  going  on  which,  though  slow  and  inap- 
preciable, amounts  to  an  immense  loss  in 
time.  Our  richest  lands  ultimately  wear  out, 
and  tracts  which  not  many  years  ago  were 
exporting  wheat  are  now  buyers  of  flour. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  explode  one 
of  the  leading  assumptions  of  free  trade  and 
to  establish  the  necessity  of  manufactures 
as  essential  to  the  highest  prosperity  of  the 
community.  The  experience  of  the  country 
coincides  with  this  view,  as  we  will  show 
further  on. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  profitable  ex- 
changes of  products  possible  the  producers 
must  be  near  together.  The  man  who  sells 
grain  needs  cloth,  and  the  man  who  sells 
cloth  needs  grain,  and  they  both  are  bene- 
fitted by  being  near  each  other.  The  coun- 
try has  to  have  both  to  insure  prosperity  ; 
and  this  for  yet  another  reason:  the  contiguity 
of  the  tradesmen  with  the  farmers  enables 
them  to  assist  each  other  in  building  and  main- 
taining highways,  bridges,  schoolhouses, 
churches,  and  all  public  works;  the  op- 
eratives assist  in  paying  the  taxes,  which 
otherwise  must  be  paid  by  the  farmer  alone, 
and  they  create  a  demand  for  a  great  variety 
of  agricultural  products,  vegetables,  and 
small  fruits  which  cannot  be  exported,  and 
whose  value  to  the  farmer  must  be  lost  with- 
out this  home  market. 
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To  make  the  nation  prosperous  we  mast 
produoe  both  the  Wheat  and  the  iron,  and 
everything  else  in  our  power,  because  only 
thus  can  we  find  employment  for  all  yarie- 
ties  of  talent. 

It  requires  no  argument  to  prove  to  a  shoe- 
maker that  the  importation  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  English  shoes  will  aid  to  glat  the 
market  and  deprive  his  craft  of  employment 
to  the  amount  of  the  importation.  These 
foreign  goods  take  the  place  of  the  same 
quantity  of  American  goods,  and  lessen 
American  production  and  property  to  the 
same  extent.  It  superadds  foreign  competi- 
tion to  home  competition,  as  all  can  see,  and 
breaks  down  the  home  artisan  and  manu- 
facturer just  to  the  extent  that  the  importa- 
tion takes  place  of  any  article  which  the 
home  artisan  can  supply,  be  it  shoes,  hats, 
cloth,  tools,  or  wares  of  any  kind. 

At  this  point  free  trade  says  :  "  Well,  the 
effect  of  importation  is  to  lessen  the  prices 
of  goods ;  and  while  it  may  also  lessen  the 
wages  of  the  workman  he  will  be  compen> 
sated  by  being  able  to  buy  his  goods  cheaper, 
and  he  can  live  enough  cheaper  to  make  up 
for  the  reduction  of  wages.'*  This  position 
is  not  sustained  by  facts.  The  price-lists 
under  our  protective  tariffs  show  that  goods 
have  fallen  in  price  and  wages  have  kept 
steady. 

The  most  prosperous  years  this  country 
has  known  were  those  succeeding  the  pro- 
tective tariffs  from  1824  to  1834,  from  1842  to 
1848,  and  after  1863  to  1873,  and  the  most 
unfortunate  years  have  been  those  succeed- 
ing the  revenue  tariffs  of  1832  and  1848  and 
the  tariff  reductions  of  1872.  The  facts, 
therefore,  do  not  sustain  the  proposition, 
that  in  consequence  of  cheap  goods  imported 
from  foreign  countries  the  laborer  can  make 
himself  whole  for  the  loss  in  wages.  It  is  not 
so,  and  we  have  the  reasons  why  :  1.  Be- 
cause labor  is  the  first  to  suffer  from  a  fall  in 
prices,  and  the  last  to  recover.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  work  has  been  scarce,  and 
wages  low,  but  beef,  pork,  flour,  and  rents 
remain  nearly  the  same — the  concessions 
have  been  trifling,  as  all  laboring  men  are 
aware.  2.  Because  the  effect  of  heavy  im- 
portations of  manufactured  goods  of  the  same 
kinds  as  made  in  this  country  is  not  so  much 


in  the  reduction  of  wages  as  in  throwing  the 
workman  out  of  employment,  so  that  he  is 
deprived  of  the  means  to  buy  at  any  price, 
no  matter  how  cheap  goods  may  be.  He  re- 
mains idle  for  a  time,  and  finally  must  take 
up  some  new  calling,  something  he  does  not 
understand,  or  is  not  expert  in,  and  so  is  put 
at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  his 
former  condition.  Experience  has  settled 
this.  3.  If  we  concede  that  a  fall  in  prices 
follows  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  benefit 
of  that  fall  enures  to  the  consumers  of  the 
kinds  of  goods  on  which  the  fall  occurs. 
These  goods  are  the  finer  and  more  costly 
kinds,  such  as  are  not  used  by  laboring  men 
and  their  families,  and  consequently  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  enures  to  the  wealthy 
classes  almost  exclusively,  and  the  revenue 
has  to  be  made  up  by  taxing  the  necessaries 
of  life,  tea  and  coffee,  which  are  used  as 
much  by  the  laboring  classes  as  any  other. 
The  theory  and  the  facts  agree.  The  laborer 
under  free  trade,  granting  that  goods  can  be 
purchased  cheaper,  finds  taxes  increased, 
and  ability  to  pay  diminished.  He  may  pos- 
sibly buy  a  three-dollar  hat  for  two  dollars, 
but  if  he  cannot  find  employment  he  cannot 
get  the  two  dollars,  and  then  the  price  of 
hats  is  immaterial  to  him.  Work  is  what  he 
needs,  and  without  it  he  can  have  no  hat.  The 
importation  of  the  foreign  hat  has  driven 
the  home  hatter  into  the  labor  market  as  a 
competitor  of  the  laborer,  and  thus  wages 
have  been  depressed. 

And  this  process  has  enured  to  the  benefit 
of  the  non-producer.  The  merchant,  lawyer, 
schoolmaster,  professor,  and  retired  capital- 
ist can  all  buy  their  clothes  and  all  other 
goods  cheaper,  they  can  hire  their  help  cheap- 
er, their  servants,  coachman,  gardeners, 
and  mechanics  who  build  and  repair  their 
stables  and  houses.  The  supposed  interests 
of  these  non-producing  classep  make  them 
favor  low  wages,  for  low  wages  make  cheap 
goods,  and  also  make  them  opponents  of  pro- 
tection. On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of 
the  laboring  man  require  protection,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  no  possible  cheapening  of 
goods  can  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment, which  is  sure  to  follow  large  im- 
portations of  manufactured  goods.  The  fall 
in  wages  and  lost  time  will  always  exceed 
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not  in  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  can- 
not be  grown  here,  it  certainly  will  not  raise 
the  price  on  goods  which  can  be  produced 
here  and  are  subject  to  both  home  and  for- 
eign competition.      In  assuming  that  the 
growers  of  tea  and  coffee  will  pay  all  the  duty 
imposed  on  those  articles  so  that  the  price 
will  .remain  the  same  to  the  consumer  the 
adyocate  of  free  trade  destroys^ his  own  as- 
sumption that  a  duty  on  manufactured  goods 
necessarily  or  really  compels  an  advanoe  of 
price.    The  free  trader  disposes  of  his  own 
proposition,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  meet 
an  argument  that  has  been  abandoned.    Nev- 
ertheless, suppose  we  admit  that  a  protective 
duty  does  add  to  prices,  as  it  doubtless  does 
in  some  cases,  does  the  farmer  suffer  in  con- 
sequence ?    We  answer,   not     There  is  no 
possible  loss  under  any  conceivable  state  of 
things  in  the  long  run  that  is  not  fully  com- 
pensated under  the  operation  of  the  tariff. 
The  farmer,  like  every  business  man,  must 
look  at  the  effect  of  things,  not' merely  for  a 
day  but  for  a  period.     When  the  farmer 
plants  an  orchard  he  does  not  expect  to  sell 
apples  from  it  the  first  year,  nor  the  second, 
but  he  is  laying  the  foundation  for  profit  to 
come  some  years  in  the  future.     For  the  first 
few  years  there  is  a  certainty  of  loss.     So 
with   a  tariff.     The  first  year  or  two  there 
may  be  a  disadvantage  in  some  casesy  but  in 
the  end  never.     The  farmer  secures  compen- 
sation for  his  first  loss  or  sacrifice  by  secur- 
ing the   building  up  of  a  market  near  at 
hand,  where  he  can  sell  various  products 
which  will  not  bear    long  transportation: 
milk,  fruits,  poultry,  eggs,  wood  and  timber, 
staves,  and  a  great  variety  of  things  which, 
are  worthless  without  a  home  market.  He  is 
compensated  also  by  the  home  market,  be- 
cause it  makes  him  independent  of  the  fluc- 
tuations and  influences  that  operate  on  for- 
eign markets.     The  home  market  is  his  own. 
The  foreign  farmer  can  never  come  in  and 
take  it  from  him  by  underselling.     The  me- 
chanics and  laborers  are  his  sure  customers , 
and  he  has  only  the  one  danger,  that  Provi- 
dence will  give  a  larger  crop  than  he  prays 
for,  so  as  to  break  down  the  price  of  com. 
Having  a  home  market  he  can  diversify  Iiis 
productions  and  not  be  entirely  dependent 
will  not  enhance  the  price  a  particle;  and  if  |  upon  wheat  and  com,  beef  and  pork.     Should 


the    gain    to    him    by    the    cheapening  of 
goods. 

.  Passing  now  from  the  general  effect  of  a 
protective  tariff  upon  national  wealth  and  the 
interests  of  the  laborer,  we  will  consider  the 
argument  as  presented  to  the  farmer.     The 
free  trader  tells  the  farmer  that  he  sells  1,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  the  money,  received' 
for  it  will  buy  fifteen  tons  of  iron,  but  adopt 
free  trade,  and  he  will  get  for  the  same  wheat 
not  less  than  twenty-five  tons  of  iron,  and 
other  goods  in  proportion.      This  is  pure 
assumption.    There  is  not  a  particle  of  truth 
in  it.      No  such  thing  would  happen.    It 
could  not  possibly  happen  except  for  a  very 
short  period  of  time,  and  under  exceptional 
circumstances.     The  argument  is,  that  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  farmer  is  governed  by 
the  price  in  Liverpool,  representing  the  man- 
ufacturing centers  whose  population  demands 
food,  and  that  by  reducing  our  tariff  so  as  to 
invite  importations  of  goods  not  only  would 
the  goods  become  cheaper  to  the  farmer,  but 
the  ability  to  buy  food  on  the  part  of  the 
operatives  in  foreign  countries  would  create 
an  increased  demand  for  breadstuffs  and  other 
farm  products.    This  argument  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  proposition  that  manufacturers 
add  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 
This  cannot  be,  and  it  also  be  true  that  it  is 
better  to   get  our  supplies  of  goods  from 
abroad.    One  or  the  other  proposition  must 
fall.     We  have  shown  affirmatively  that  our 
proposition  is  true,  and  why,  and  will  now 
try  to  show  why  the  counter  proposition  is 
false. 

This  is  shown  in  part  by  the  fact  which  we 
have  already  made  plain  that  the  amount  of 
the  duty  is  not  a  total  loss  but  has  gone  into 
the  treasury  and  the  farmer  has  paid  it  on 
iron,  when  otherwise  he  would  have  paid  it 
on  something  else.  This,  however,  does  not 
meet  that  part  of  the  case  where  it  is  alleged 
that  the  duty  has  increased  the  price  of  the 
domestic  article  to  the  same  amount  of  the 
foreign,  because  then  no  duty  has  been  paid. 
But  this  latter  statement  as  to  increase  of 
price  is  also  an  assumption  not  proved,  but 
is  contradicted  by  the  free  trader  himself; 
for  in  his  appeal  for  a  tax  on  tea  and  coffee 
he  confidently  asserts  that  the  added  duty 
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there  be  an  immense  crop  abroad  so  that  it 
will  not  pay  to  ship  grain,  the  home  market 
is  always  there  to  buy  his  produce  and  sup- 
ply him  with  money  to  meet  his  obligations. 
The  home  market  is  always  the  better  of  the 
two,  for  it  buys  vastly  more,  and  can  buy 
nowhere  else.  The  farmer  is  sure  of  it  all 
the  time.  If  the  farmer  is  shrewd  he  will 
not  destroy  or  damage  his  best  customer. 
That  is  suicide. 

In  showing  the  effect  of  protection  upon 
business  there  is  of  late  years  the  difficulty 
of  separating  the  influences  due  to  railroads, 
steam  power,  and  improved  machinery  from 
those  due  to  protection,  but  by  going  back  to 
the  years  succeeding  1820  there  is  no  such 
embarrassment,  for  there  were  no  railroads 
then,  and  the  other  influences  had  not  begun 
to  operate  in  any  large  measure.  The  pro- 
tective tariffs  most  complained  of  were  passed 
in  1824  and  1828.  Business  had  been  bad, 
and  growing  bad  for  three  years.  In  a  re- 
port made  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1823  it  was  stated  that  there  was  going  on 
"ruinous  sacrifices  of  landed  property  at 
sheriff's  sales,  whereby  lands  and  houses 
have  been  sold  at  less  than  half  their  value — 
f<9rced  sales  of  merchandise,  farming  stock 
and  utensils,  at  prices  far  below  the  cost  of 
production,  by  which  numerous  families 
have  been  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life' 
and  the  implements  of  their  trade."  Penn- 
sylvania was  then  an  agricultural  State.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  1824,  Mr.  Carter,  of 
South  Carolina,  made  a  speech  in  Congress, 
and  said  :  ''In  all  that  region  which  stretches 
from  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  where  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life 
once  triumphed,  the  arm  of  industry  is  now 
paralyzed.  Large  and  ample  estates,  once 
the  seats  of  opulence,  which  supported  their 
proprietors  in  affluence  and  comfort,  are  now 
thrown  out  to  waste  and  decay.**  **The 
farmer  of  the  grain-growing  States  will  tell 
you  that  he  has  large  annual  surplusses  of 
grain  which  he  is  doomed  year .  after  year  to 
see  rot  and  perish  on  his  hands.  *  *  Mr .  Gtarnet, 
of  Virginia,  said,  ''desolation  is  spread  over 
the  country."  The  Charleston,  South  Caro" 
lina,  Memoriat  of  February  24  says :  "A 
feeling  of  gloomy  despondence  is  beginning 
to  prevail  everywhere  in  the  lower  country." 


To  meet  this  universal  depression  which 
prevailed  in  New  England  and  Ohio,  as  well 
as  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South,  a  tariff 
was  proposed,  and  the  free  traders  declared 
that  it  would  complete  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Tatnall,  a  representative  from 
Georgia,  exclaimed  :  "Are  yon  prepared  by 
passing  this  infernal  bill  to  add  to  a  poverty 
which  is  already  wearing  one  portion  of  our 
country  to  the  bone  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  appetites  of  a  few  pampered  na- 
bobs?" Such  was  the  view  taken  of  the 
tariff  bill,  but  they  passed  it,  nevertheless, 
and  now  let  us  look  at  consequences: 

In  1821  Government  securities  were  selling 
at  seventy-five  cents. 

In  1830  the  same  elass  of  securities  sold  for 
ninety-fotir  cents. 

In  1822  the  United  States  Bank  had  on 
hand  less  than  four  millions  of  gold. 

In  1830  the  United  States  Bank  had  on 
hand  ten  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
in  gold. 

In  1822  the  debt  of  our  people  to  England 
exceeded  $50,000,000, 

In  1830  the  English  were  in  debt  to  us. 

In  1822  the  Government  borrowed  five 
millions  to  meet  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

In  1831  there  had  been  paid  all  the  inter- 
est, and  sixty-six  millions  of  the  principal  of 
the  public  debt. 

The  average  increase  of  capital  in  manu- 
factures from  1824  to  1830  was  seventeen 
millions 'per  annum. 

In  1822  the  exports  of  cotton  were  134,- 
000,000  pounds. 

In  1880  the  exports  of  cotton  had  reached 
264,000,000  pounds. 

In  1822  the  exports  of  rice  were  87,000 
tierces. 

In  1830  the  exports  of  rice  reached  171,000 
tierces. 

In  1822  our  tonnage  was  1,811,000  tons. 

In  1830  our  tonnage  had  reached  1,741,000 
tons. 

In  1823,  the  last  year  of  low  tariff,  our  ex- 
ports were  $47,000,000. 

In  1830,  after  five  years  of  protection,  our 
exports  reached  $74,000,000. 

In  1823  our  imports  were  $77,000,000. 

In  1830  our  imports  were  $70,000,000,  thus 
bringing  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor. 
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The  oustoms  revenue  went  up  in  the  same 
time  from  $19,000,000  to  $21,000,000. 

In  1822  we  exported  more 

specie  than  we  imported  by $6,440,000 

In  1829  we  imported  more 

specie  than  we  exported  by 3,083,000 

Difference  in  our  favor 9,523,000 

And  this  is  the  waj  the  ruin  went  on  in 
all  branches  of  business.  The  result  of  it  was 
that  in  the  agricultural  districts,  where  the 
paupers  in  1821  were  one  to  every  128  of  the 
people,  in  1831  they  stood  one  to  344  of  the 
population.  Allowing  one  able-bodied  man 
to  five  of  population,  in  1821  every  26  men 
had  a  pauper  to  maintain,  while  in  1831  there 
was  only  one  pauper  to  69  able-bodied  men 
in  the  agricultural  districts. 

These  figures  show  a  general  increase  of 
business  in  all  departments,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  banking  and  commerce;  and 
they  not  only  indicate,  they  prove  an  advance 
from  a  state  of  general  depression  and  pov- 
erty to  a  condition  of  buoyancy,  hope,  com- 
fort, and  prosperity.  The  evils  predicted  by 
the  free  traders  did  not  happen,  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  friends  of  the  tariff  were  more 
than  fulfilled.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
measure  we  became  exporters  of  manufac- 
tured goods  instead  of  importers;  we  paid 
the  national  debt  instead  of  borrowing  money 
to  pay  the  iixterest  of  it;  and  it  was  done  so 
easily  that  a  large  shrplus  revenue  was 
accumulated  which  in  1837  was  distributed 
among  the  States,  amounting  to  $37,000,000. 
So  manifest  was  our  condition  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  General  Jackson,  which  was 
reaping  the  benefit  of  the  good  times,  became, 
immensely  popular,  and  in  his  annual  mes- 
sages he  never  failed  to  speak  of  the  ' 'cheer- 
ing evidences  of  general  welfare  and  pro- 
gressive improvement"  in  a  way  that  indi- 
cated the  most  perfect  complacency  at  the 
situation. 

All  this  prosperity  came  to  an  end,  how- 
ever, when  Mr.  Clay's  compromise  measures 
began  to  produce  results.  The  reductions 
by  that  bill  permitted  foreign  goods  to  come 
once  more  in  competition  with  our  own  man- 
factures,  and  in  1837  our  industries  were 
completely  prostrated  and  did  not  recover 
until  the  passage  of  the  protective  tariff  of 
1842. 


And  from  these  reasons,  supported  by  these 
facts,  it  is  concluded  that  protection  does  pro- 
tect notwithstanding  the  ciphering  of  the 
*Tarsee"  and  Mr.  David  A.  Wells. 

And  now,  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  on  the  question?  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
has  prepared  a  bill  whose  main  purpose  seems  . 
to  be  the  same  as  was  accomplished  in  the 
compromise  of  1832.  If  carried,  instead  of  a 
revival  of  industry  we  may  look  with  posi- 
tive certainty  for  a  deeper  and  more  perma- 
nent depression. 

NoTB.— In  regard  to  the  matter  of  price  as 
affected.by  duties,  it  turned  out  that  after  the 
passage  ai  the  tariff  of  1824  prices  on  foreign 

foods  on  which  increased  duties  were  levied 
id  not  rise,  hut  In  most  cases  feU,  and  the 
same  happened  again  in  1828.    Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Bradford,  a  leading  Importer  of  Boston  at  that 
time,  said :    "My  house  are  large  operators, 
and  our  commercial  connections  are  extensive 
In  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  India,  and  we 
imported  freely  in  1828,  and  can  truly  say  that 
nearly  every  article  we  imported  was  actually 
worth  less  to  us  than  in  the  previous  year 
under  the  old  duty."    Other  great  merchants 
said  the  same,  among  them  Windsor   Fay, 
Grant  &  Seaver,  Henry  Gassett  &  Co.,  Homer 
&  Dorr,  F.  &  R.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia, 
and    numerous     other  well-known    houses. 
There  was  a  decline  in   broadcloths,  book- 
ings, kerseys,  serges,  vestings,  flannels,  Russia 
goods  generally,  cottons,  worsteds,  hosiery, 
and  blankets.    Casimeres  which  cost  import- 
ers $1.60  per  yard  under  the  taiiff  of  1824  were 
sold  under  the  tarifi  of  1828  at  ^IM.    For  sev- 
eral years  ending  1827  the  duty  on  molasses 
had  been  5  cents  per  gallon,  and  molasses  sold 
for  31}4  cents.  The  tariff  of  1828 raised  the  duty 
to  10  cents,  and  for  the  three  years  ending 
1830,  that  is  1828,  '29,  and  '30,  the  average  price 
of  molasses  was  but  27  cents  per  gallon.    Thus 
do  facts  show  how  utterly  false  is  the  assump. 
tion  that  duties  add  to  the  cost  of  goods  to  the 
consumer. 


Squabino  thb  Old  Account. — At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebellion  Democratic  office- 
holders from  the  South  squared  accounts 
with  Uncle  Sam  by  running  away  with  the 
balance  of  money  and  property  in  their 
charge.  Now  that  Democracy  has  got  pos- 
session of  the  House  of  Eepresen^tatives  it 
proposes  to  restore  to  Uncle  Sam  an  amount 
about  equal  to  the  shortcomings  of  its  early 
ante  helium  appointees .  The  method  proposed 
is  an  easy  one.  Take  from  the  salaries  of 
Republican  officials  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  cut  down  the  necessary  appro- 
priations to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
stolen  by  Southern  Democrats  and  the  ac- 
counts are  squared.  There  is  something 
sublime  in  the  impudence  displayed  by  the 
Democrats  in  carrying  out  their  novel  plan 
of  restoration,  but  they  will  find  out  in  the 
Presidential  campaign  that  the  taxing  of 
Republicans  will  not  cover  up  the  sins  of 
Democratic  officials. 
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RELATIONS    OF    THE     STATE    TO   RELIGION   AND   THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Analytical  Sitmmaby  op  all  the  Pbovibioits  in  the  Constitution  op  the  United  States 

AND  op  the  CONBTITUTldks  OP  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  ;    ALSO  THE  PbOYISIONS  OP  Law  IN  THE 

DisTBicT  OP  Columbia  and  op  the  Sevebal  Tebbitobies  bbabing  upon  the  Chubch,  the 
State,  and  the  Publio  Schools. 


In  the  present  condition  of  the  puhlic  mind 
and  the  wide-spread  interest  felt  in  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  no  apology  is  necessary  for 
the  presentation  of  the  several  Constitutional 
requirements  now  existing  hy  which  the 
present  status  of  the  public  schools,  and  of 
the  several  religious  sects,  in  their  attitude 
toward  Nation  and  States  are  defined.  This 
presentation  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the 
editor,  writer,  and  speaker.  The  student 
will  not  fail  to  note  also  the  manner  in  which 
this  summary  illustrates  the  growth  of  pub- 
lio opinion  to  a  more  purely  secular  method 
of  dealing  with  these  issues  than  was  mani- 
fested in  earlier  days.  The  only  provisions 
to  be  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  bear  directly  upon  the  subject- 
matters  are  the  following: 

Article  YI,  Section  third,  directs  the  tak- 
ing of  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
Constitution,  to  be  taken  by  United  States 
Senators,  Representatives,  the  members  of  the 
several  State  Legislatures,  all  judicial  and  exec- 
utive officers,  *'but  no  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. ' ' 
In  the  amendments  the  Constitution  provides 
''Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion. — Art.  I. 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  that 
Article  IX,  which  reads  as  follows:  ''The 
enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
rights  shall  not  be  (Construed  to  deny  or  dispar- 
age others  retained  by  the  people,''  allows 
the  States  to  do  what  the  first  amendment 
prohibits  the  Union  from  doing,  viz:  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  State  religion.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  interpretation  was 
either  hastily  made,  or  obviously  strained, 
as  the  Union  would  not  be  likely  to  stipulate 
that  the  States  might,  in  detail,  each  for 
themselves,  do  that  which  both  States  and 
People  (taking  either  view  that  is  held  as 


to  the  source  of  Federal  power  and  Constitu- 
tion) prohibit  the  whole — the  collective  States 
or  National  Unity — from  doing: 
,  Pabt  I. —  Taxation  of  Church  Property. 

Houses  used  exclusively  for  public  worship 
shall  never  be  taxed. — Ark,,  1868. 

Property  used  for  religious  purposes  may 
be  exempted  by  law. — Ma.,  1868. 

Taxation  shall  be  uniform  on  all  species  of 
property  taxed. — Georgia,  1868. 

Property  used  exclusively  for  religious  pur 
poses  may  be  exempted  from  taxation  by 
general  law. — HI.,  1870. 

Property  used  for  religious  purposes  may 
be  exempted  by  law. — Ind.,  1851. 

Property  used  exclusively  for  religious 
purposes  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation. — 
Kansas,  1859. 

The  Q^eneral  Assembly  shall  have  power  to 
exempt  from  taxation  property  actually  used 
for  church,  school,  or  charitable  purposes. — 
La.,  1868. 

All  taxes  upon  real  estate  assessed  by  au- 
thority of  this  State  shall  be  apportioned  and 
assessed  equally,  according  to  the  just  value 
thereof. — Maine,  1820. 

Taxation  shall  be  levied  on  such  property 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. — Mich.,  1850. 

Property  used  exclusively  for  religious 
purposes  may  be  exempt  from  taxation. — 
Mnn.,  1867-8. 

Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniffrm 
throughout  the  State.  All  property  shall  be 
taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascer- 
tained as  directed  bylaw. — Miss.,  1868;  Cal., 
1879;  La.,  1868. 

The  property  of  corporations  formed  for 
religious  purposes  may  be  exempt  from  tax- 
ation by  law. — Nev.^  1864. 

All  property  subject  to  taxation  ought  to 
be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value. — Mo,, 
1865. 

The  General  Assembly  may  exempt  from 
taxation  property  held  for  religious  pur- 
poses.—i\r.  C,  1868. 

Burying  grounds  and  houses  used  exclu- 
sively for  public  worship  may  be  exempted 
from  taxation  by  general  law. — Ohio,  1850, 
1851. 
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Property  used  for  religions  purposes  may 
be  exempted  from  taxation  by  law. — Ore- 
gorif  1857. 

ChnrcheB  and  burying  grounds  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation. — S.  C.y  1868. 

The  Legislature  may  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion property  used  exclusively  for  religious 
purposes. — Tenn.^  1870. 

All  property  in  this  State  shall  be  taxed 
in  proportion  to  its  value,  &o.)  except  such 
property  as  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  may  think  proper  to  exempt 
from  taxation. — Texas.  1869. 

The  Legislature  may  exempt  all  property 
used  exclusively  for  religious  purposes»-^ 
Va.,  1870. 

Property  used  for  religious  purposes  may 
by  law  be  exempted  from  taxation. —  W.  Va,^ 
1861. 

The  rule  of  taxation  shall  be  uniform,  and 
taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  such  property  as 
the  Legislature  shall  prescribe. —  Wis,,  1848. 

The  property  of  corporations  shall  forever 
be  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  property 
of  individuals,  except  corporations  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  purposes. — Ala.,  1868. 

No  man,  or  sect  of  men,  are  entitled  to  ex- 
clusive public  emoluments  or  privileges  from 
the  community. — Conn,,  1818. 

No  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  ex- 
clusive separate  public  emoluments  or  priv- 
leges  from  the  community  but  in  considera- 
tion of  public  services. — Ky,,  1850. 

Every  person  in  the  State,  or  person  hold- 
ing property  therein,  ought  to  contribute 
his  proportion  of  public  taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  according  to  his  ac- 
tual worth  in  real  or  personal  property. — 
Md,,  1867. 

The  property  of  corporations  shall  forever 
be  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  property 
of  individuals. — Neb,,  Church  Property,  1867. 

j*rovision  may  be  made  by  general  laws 
for  securing  the  title  to  church  property,  so 
that  it  may  be  held  and  used  for  the  pur- 
pose intended. —  W,  Fa.,  1861. 

The  quantity  of  land  which  may  be  held 
by  any  religious  body  corporate,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  house  of  worship  or  a  parsonage, 
shall  not  exceed  five  acres  in  the  county  or 
one  acre  in  a  town  or  city.--J/o.,  1865. 

Property  can  only  be  held  by  such  body 
corporate  through  a  board  of  trustees  select- 
ed by.  themselves. — Mo.,  1865. 

The  General  Assembly  may  secure  the 
title  to  church  property  to  an  extent  to  be 
limited  by  law.— Fa.,  1870. 

No  charter  of  incorporation  shall  be  grant- 
ed to  any  church  or  religious  denomination. 
—  TF.  Va.,  1861. 


Religious  corporations  cannot  be  estab- 
lished except  by  general  law. — Mo.,  1865. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  not  grant  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  any  church  or 
religions  denomination. —  Va.,  1870. 

Part  II. — Devises  and  Successions. 

The  gift,  sale,  or  devise  of  land  to  minis- 
ters or  religious  sects  or  orders,  or  for  the 
support  of,  or  in  trust  for,  any  minister  or 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  such,  or  for  any 
religious  denomination  or  order,  shall,  ex- 
cept as  above  limited,  be  void. — Mo.,  1865. 

Every  gift  or  sale  of  goods  or  chattels  to 
go  in  succession,  or  to  take  place  after  the 
death  of  the  seller  or  donor,  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  be  void. — Mo,,  1865. 

Devises  of  goods  or  chattels  for  such  pur- 
poses, or  to  any  person  in  trust  for  such  pur- 
poses, are  void. — Mo,,  1865.* 

Any  devise  or  conveyance  of  land  or  other 
property  to  ministers,  as  such,  or  for  the 
support  of  any  religious  sect,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature,  is  void,  except 
not  exceeding  five  acres  of  land  for  church, 
parsonage,  or  burying  ground. — Md,,  1867 

No  special  provisions  respecting  the  taxa- 
tion or  exemption  of  property  held  for  reli- 
gious purposes  are  found  in  the  following 
constitutions : — Del,,  1831 ;  Iowa,  1857;  Mass., 
1780  ;  N,  H,,  1792;  N,  J,,  1844;  N,  Y., 
1846-'67  ;  Pa,,  1838  ;  R,  L,  1842 ;  Vt,,  1793. 

A  summary  of  provisions  respecting  exemption 
from  taxation  of  property  held  for  religious 
purposes. 

Churches  are  exempt. — ArkanscC^, 

Churches  and  burying  grounds  are  ex- 
empt.— South  Carolina, 

Churches  and  burying  grounds  may  be  ex- 
empted by  general  law. — Ohio, 

Property  used  exclusively  for  religious 
purposes  shall  be  exempt. — Kansas. 

The  Legislature  has  special  power  to  ex- 
empt by  general  law  in  the  following  States  : 
— Fla,,  III,,  Ind,,  La.,  Minn,,  Nev,,  N,  C, 
Oregon,  Tenn,,  Va.,  W*  Va. 

The  Legislature  may  prescribe  the  prop- 
erty on  which  taxes  may  be  levied. — Cal,, 
La,,  Mich,,  Miss,,  Mo,,  Texas,  Wis. 

Exemptions  apparently  not  authorized  in 
Ala.,  Conn,,  Ky,,  Md,,  Neb, 

The  constitutions  are  silent  in  Del,,  Iowa, 
Mass.,  N,  H,,  N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  Pa,,  R.  I,,  Vt, 

In  the  Territories  and  District  of  Coluinbia. 

The  legislative  assemblies  of  Colorado, 
Dakota,  and  Wyoming  shall  not  make  any 

♦These  provisions  are  in  the  main  retained 
under  the  constitution  adopted  in  1875,  an  in- 
strument on  which,  however,  only  a  minority 
of  the  suffragans  in  the  State  cast  their  bal- 
lots. 
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disorimination  in  taxing  different  kinds  of 
property,  but  all  property  subject  to  taxa- 
tion shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  ralue. 
— ?7.  S,  Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  1926. 

In  Washington  Territory  all  taxes  shall  be 
equal  and  uniform,  and  no  distinctions  shall 
be  made  in  the  assessments  between  differ- 
ent kinds  of  property,  but  the  assessments 
shall  be  according  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty.—i7.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  1924. 

Limitations  upon  amount  of  property  which  may  be 
held/or  religious  purposes. 

No  corporation  or  association  for  religious 
or  charitable  purposes  shall  acquire  or  hold 
real  estate  in  any  Territory,  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Territorial  Q^ovemment,  of  a 
greater  value  than  $50,000,  and  all  real 
estate  acquired  or  held  by  such  corporation 
or  association  contrary  hereto  shall  be  for- 
feited, and  escheat  to  the  United  States. — 
U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  1890. 

District  of  Columbia. 

All  churches  and  school  houses,  and  all 
buildings,  grounds,  and  property  appurte- 
nant thereto,  and  used  in  connection  there- 
with in  the  District,  and  any  cemetery  there- 
in, held  and  owned  by  a  religious  society, 
having  a  known  and  regular  place  of  wor- 
ship, or  by  any  incorporated  association, 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  taxes  or 
assessments,  national  or  municipal. — (J.  S. 
Revised  Statutes,  District  of  Columbia,  Sec.  147. 

Societies  or  congregations  formed  under 
the  general  incorporation  act  of  May  5, 1870, 
for  the  x>urpose  of  religious  worship  may  re- 
ceive by  gift,  devise,  or  purchase  a  quantity 
of  land  not  exceeding  one  acre  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  ko.^^U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
District  of  Columbia,  Sec.  533. 

The  quantity  of  land  authorized  to  be  con- 
veyed and  held  for  the  use  of  religious  con- 
gregations prior  to  May  5,  1870,  and  subse- 
quent to  June  17,  1844,  was  fifty  acres  in  the 
county  of  Washington,  and  three  acres  in  the 
cities  of  Washington  or  G^eorgetown,  and 
such  property  "shall  not  be  held  by  the 
trustees  of  such  congregation  for  any  other 
use  than  as  a  place  of  public  worship,  reli- 
gious or  other  instruction,  burial  ground,  or 
residence  of  their  minister.** — U.  S.  Revised 
Statutes,  District  of  Columbia,  Sec.  456. 

Part  II— School  Funds. 

The  school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund,  and  the  interest  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  public  or  common  schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof,  and  no 
law  shall  ever  be  made  authorizing  said 
fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  public  or 
common  schools  among  the  several  school 


societies,  as  justice  and  equity  may  require. 
--Conn.,  1818. 

The  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of 
public  schools  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  not  be  borrowed, 
appropriated,  or  used  for  any  other  purpose, 
under  any  pretense  whatever. — jR.  /.,  1842. 

The  school  fund  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund,  and  the  interest  shall  not  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  support  of  pub- 
lic schools  under  any  pretense  whatever. — 
N.  J.,  1844. 

The  capital  of  the  common  school  fund 
shall  remain  inviolate,  and  the  revenue 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon schools.— JV.  y.,  1846-'67. 

The  revenues  from  the  school  fund  and 
school  lands  shall  be  faithfully  applied. — 
Ww.,  1848. 

Shall  be  inviolably  -  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  common  schools. — Co/.,  1849. 

The  principal  of  all  funds  granted  or  in- 
trusted to  the  State  for  educational  and  reli- 
gious purposes  shall  forever  be  preserved 
inviolate  and  undiminished,  and  the  income 
arising  therefrom  shall  be  faithfully  applied 
to  the  specific  objects  of  the  original  grants 
or  appropriations. — Ohio,  185()--'51;  Neb., 
1867. 

All  school  funds,  however  derived,  shall 
be  inviolably  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of 
the  original  gift,  grant,  or  appropriation. — 
Mich.,  1850. 

School  funds  and  moneys  raised  by  taxa- 
tion for  the  support  of  common  Rchools  shall 
be  held  inviolate,  and  shall  be  applied  to  no 
other  purpose. — Ky.,  1850. 

The  income  of  the  common  school  fund 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools,  and  to  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever. — Ind.,  1851. 

All  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  towns 
and  cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
and  all  moneys  which  may  be  appropriated 
by  the  State  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  shall  be  applied  to.  and  expended  in, 
no  other  schools  than  those  which  are  con- 
ducted according  to  law,  under  the  order 
and  superintendence  of  the  authorities  of  the 
town  or  city  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  ex- 
pended.— Mass.,  1855,  (amendment*  * 

The  income  of  the  school  fund,  and  such 
other  money  as  the  Q^eneral  Assembly  may 
provide,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  common  schools  throughout 
the  State. — Iowa,  1857. 

All  public  scho3l  funds  shall  forever  be 
preserved  inviolate,  and  the  income  shall  be 

•This  provision  was  defeated  in  1855  by  a 

Ero-Cathollc  combination,  engineered  by  the 
democrats.    It   was  afterward  resubmitted 
and  ratified. 
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falthfally  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of 
the  original  grants  or  appropriations.— 
Iftnn.,  1857-'8. 

The  common  school  fand  shall  be  separate 
and  irreducible,  and  the  revennes  shall  be 
exclnsivelj  applied  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  common  schools  in  each  school  dis- . 
trict)  and  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and 
apparatus  therefor. — Oregon,  1857. 

The  increase  of  the  school  fund  and  such 
other  means  as  the  Legislature  may  provide, 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common 
schools. — Kansas,  1857. 

The  interest  of  the  school  fund  shall  be 
annually  applied  to  the  support  of  free 
schools  throughout  the  State,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever — W*  Fa.,  1867. 

All  school  funds  are  solemnly  pledged  for 
educational  purposes,  and  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  fund  for  any  other  uses. 
^Nevada,  1864. 

The  school  funds  shall  be  faithfully  ap- 
propriated for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing the  free  schools  and  university,  and  for 
no  other  uses  or  purposes  whatever.— ifo., 
1865. 

The  school  fund  of  the  State  shall  be  kept 
inviolate,  and  appropriated  only  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education.* — Md.,  1867. 

School  funds  shall  be  inviolably  appro- 
priated to  educational  purposes,  and  to  no 
other  purpose  whatever. — Ala.,  1868. 

And  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  what- 
ever.— Ark.,  1868. 

The  interest  of  the  school  fund  shall  be 
exclusively  applied  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  common  schools. — Fla,,  1868. 

The  school  fund  shall  be  sacredly  preserv- 
ed as  an  irreducible  educational  fund,  the 
annual  income  of  which,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as 
may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  ap- 
propriated for  establishing  and  perfecting  in 
this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools, 
and  for  no  other  purposes  or  uses  whatever. 
— iV.  C,  1868. 

The  income  of  the  school  fund,  together 
with  such  other  means  as  the  General  As- 
sembly may  provide,  shall  be  faithfully  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  free  public  schools,  and  for 
no  other  purposes  or  uses  whatever.—  ^.  C, 
1868. 

The  school  funds  shall  remain  a  perpetual 
fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviola- 
bly appropriated  for  the  support  of  free 
schools. — Miss,,  1868. 


1 1*  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  provision 
does  not  prevent  the  appropriation  of  scbool 
moneys  to  private  schools  or  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses. 


Shall  remain  inviolate. — La,,  1868. 

The  common  school  fund  shall  be  a  perpet- 
ual fund,  and  no  law  shall  be  made  author- 
izii)g  said  fund  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  di- 
verted to  any  other  use  than  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  coounon  schools. — Tenn.f 
1870. 

The  public  school  fund,  and  the  school 
taxes  provided  for,  shall  be  a  perpetual  fand, 
and  shall  be  applied  exclusively  for  the  edu- 
cation of  all  the  scholastic  inhabitants  of 
this  State ;  and  no  laws  shall  ever  be  made 
appropriating  such  fund  for  any  other  use  or 
purpose  whatever. — Texas,  1869. 

Religion  in  the  Public  Schools, 

No  religious  or  other  sect,  or  sects,  shall 
ever  have  any  exclusive  right  to,  or  control 
of,  any  part  of  the  school  funds  of  this  State. 
^Ohio,  1850-»51;  Ark,,  1868;  Neb,,  1867. 

The  school  moneys  shall  never  be  appro- 
priated to  any  religious  sect  for  the  main- 
tenance, exclusively,  of  its  own  school.-^ 
Mass,,  (amendment,)  1855. 

No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  con- 
trol any  part  of  the  common  school  or  uni- 
versity fund  of  the  State. — Kans^,  1859. 

No  sectarian  instruction  shall  be  imparted 
or  tolerated  in  any  school  or  University  that 
may  be  established  under  this  Constitution. 
-'Nevada,  1864. 

No  appropriations  shall  be  made  by  the 
G-eneral  Assembly  for  the  support  of  any 
private  school  or  any  private  institution  of 
learning  whatever. — La.,  1868. 

No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  con- 
trol any  part  of  the  school  or  university 
funds  of  this  State. — Miss,,  1868. 

No  religious  sect  or  sects  shall  have  ex- 
clusive right  to  or  control  of  any  part  of  the 
school  funds  of  the  State,  nor  shall  sectarian 
principles  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. — 
S.  C,  1868. 

Neither  the  General  Assembly  nor  any 
county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever  make 
any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public 
fund  whatever  any  thing  in  aid  of  any  chnroh 
or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  support  or 
sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  col- 
lege, university  or  other  literary  or  scientific  , 
institution  controlled  by  any  church  or  secta- 
rian denomination  whatever  ;  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other 
personal  property  ever  be  made  by  the  State 
or  any  such  public  corporation  to  any  choroh 
or  for  any  sectarian  purpose. — III,,  1870. 

Neither  the  General  Assembly  nqr  any 
county,  city,  township,  school  district,  ot 
other  municipal  corporation  shall  ever  make 
any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  pablie 
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fond  whatever  anything  in  aid  of  any  creed, 
church,  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help,  sup- 
port, or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  semi- 
nary, college,  university,  or  other  institu- 
tion of  learning,  controlled  by  any  creed, 
church,  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever, 
nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  perso^ial 
property  or  real  estate  ever  be  made  by  State, 
county,  city,  town,  or  such  public  corpora- 
tion, for  any  creed,  church,  or  sectarian  pur- 
pose whatever. — Mo.,  {amendment^)  1870. 

[NoTB.— This  amendment  was  ratified  by  the 

Esople,   November  8,  1870   by  a  majority  of 
5,329.    It  is  embraced  also  in  the  constitution 
of  1876.] 

Paet  III. — Public  Support  of  Religious  Institu- 
tions, 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury for  the  benefit  of  religious  societies  or 
reUgious  or  theological  seminaries. —  Wis., 
1848. 

No  money  shall  be  appropriated  or  drawn 
from  the  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  relig- 
ious sect  or  society,  theological  or  religious 
seminary,  nor  shall  any  property  belonging 
to  the  State  be  apjM'opriated  for  any  such 
purpose. — Mich,,  1850. 


No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  or  theo- 
logical institution.— Ziu^.,  1851;  Oregon^  1857*. 

Nor  shall  any  money  be  appropriated  for 
the  payment  of  any  religious  service  in  either 
House  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. — Oregon, 
1857. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  societies, 
or  religious  or  theological  seminaries. — Mirm., 
1857-8. 

The  several  towns,  parishes,  bodies  cor- 
X>orate,  or  religious  societies  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  electing  their  own  public 
teachers,  and  of  contracting  with  them  for 
their  support  and  maintenance. — N.  H ,  1792. 

All  religious  societies  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  electing  their  public  teachers, 
and  contracting  with  them  for  their  support. 
— ife.,  1820. 

Religious  societies  shall  ever  have  the  right 
to  el^ct  their  pastors  or  religious  teachers^ 
to  contract  with  them  for  their  support,  and 
to  raise  money  for  the  erection  of  houses  for 
public  worship  and  the  maintenance  of  relig- 
ious instruction .^-ifafs.,  {amendment,)  1833. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  HORRORS  OP 

ANDERSONVILLE. 


With  no  desire  to  arouse  vindictive  feel- 
ings or  bitter  memories  are  the  following 
facts  reproduced.  Meu^ories  most  sad,  suffer- 
ings most  intense,  attend  every  page  and 
incident  of  the  black  record.  But  there  is  a 
duty  to  be  performed.  The  men  who  defended 
slavery,  and  in  so  doing  sought  to  rend  the 
American  Union,  have,  through  the  mouths 
of  their  chosen  representatives  and  their  ac- 
cepted leader — ^in  the  interest  of  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  movement  to  conquer  what 
they  failed  to  destroy—  defiantly  denied  the 
justice  of  a  verdict  once  rendered.  They 
now  seek  to  add  insult  to  injury  by  declaring 
the  National  G-ovemment  responsible  for  the 
atrocities  of  Andersonville,  and  as  being 
guilty  of  greater  crimes  against  the  rebel 
soldiers  in  its  hands  as  prisoners  of  war  than 
were  perpetrated  in  that  and  kindred  pan- 
demoniums. 

The  extracts  herewith  given  are  from  a 
letter  written  by  one  who  was  a  private 
soldier  at  the  time,  but  whose  education  and 
character  fiited  him  for  a  much  more  respon- 
sible position.  Mr.  Wallsh  was  an  important 


witness  at  the  trial  of  Wirz.  The  testament 
to  which  allusion  is  made  was  a  small  pocket 
volume,  on  the  margins  of  whose  pages  Mr. 
Wallsh  pencilled  a  diary,  some  extracts 
from  which  are  here  given.  On  his  release  he 
transcribed  these  notes  literally,  and  now 
possesses  the  sacred  book  and  the  manu- 
script one  in  which  his  notes  were  written. 
The  statements  bear  the  stamp  of  truth. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  at  this  point,  that  the 
defense  of  insufilcient  supplies,  as  against 
the  charge  of  premeditated  starvation  of  our 
men,  is  set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
very  year  in  which  Mr.  Wallsh  and  his  comr 
rades  were  so  cruelly  treated,  General  Sher- 
man's army  of  about  sixty  thousand  men 
marched  through  the  State  of  Georgia,  one 
wing  of  it  passing  within  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
of  the  prison  pen,  and  subsisted  entirely  from 
the  country  through  which  they  moved. 

ABDNOANCE     OF    PBOVISIONS    IN     THB    CONFEO- 

EBACY. 

A  recent  letter  from  North  Carolina,  writ- 
ten by  one  who  was  in  the  Confederacy 
throughout  the  rebellion,  and  with  ample 
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facilities  for  knowing,  calls  attention  to  the 
following  facts : 

*'That  it  was  well  known  that  there 
was  snch  an  ontcrj  against  the  planting  of 
so  much  cotton  that  in  some  cases  it  raised 
a  suspicion  of  loyalty  (that  word  was  a  ve  ry 
popular  one  in  the  South  during  the  rehel- 
lion)  against  those  who,  as  hefore  the  war, 
planted  nearly  all  their  land  in  cotton.  The 
corn  and  pork  crops  were  immense,  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  latter  years.  Money  was,  of 
course,  drawn  away  into  the  rebel  army.  In 
the  western  part  of  this  State,  (North  Caro- 
lina,) there  were  very  plentiful  crops  of 
wheat  raised.  This  was  the  case,  too,  in 
northern  Q^eorgia*.  Sherman  found  very 
large  quantities  of  supplies  for  his  army  in 
his  *march  to  the  sea.'  It  is  well  remembered 
here  that  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Confeder- 
ates— the  warm  war  ones — ^that  upon  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  high  prices  of  provisions  in 
their  paper  money,  the  reply  was  very 
promptly  made  that  the  gold  would  kbring 
forth  any  quantity  of  provisions,  and  at 
low  prices. 

**When  Schofield's  army'  came  through 
here  (1864-*6)  they  found  vast  quantities  of 
provisions  and  forage,  and  that,  too,  where 
there  had  been  loud  talk  of  a  scarcity  when 
the  Confederate  tithing  officers  were  round. 
Schofield  was  largely  supplied  as  he  went 
along.  And  yet  provisions  could  not  be  had 
for  Andersonville  in  all  Georgia  and  Alabama 
— the  plantation  States.  We  here  know  that 
is  all  *bo8h,'  if  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
cohorts  assert  it  till  their  tongues  turn  as 
black  as  their  nefarious  principles. 

''As  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  scarcity,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
accounts  rendered  for  supplies  taken  by  the 
Union  armies  have  been  many  in  number, 
and  ample  in  amount.  The  Quartermaster 
General's  office  has  received  very  many. 
Others  have  been  presented  through  another 
channel.  Very  many  are  still  held  back, 
awaiting  the  advent  to  power  of  a  different 
influence,  when  these,  too,  will  }>e  presented. 
They  will  reach  from  this  locality  alone  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars — all  of 
them,  too,  for  supplies  to  the  Union  army.*' 

The  evidence  on  this  and  kindred  topics  is 
overwhelming.    But  to  return  to  Anderson- 
ville, what  follows  will  bear  careful  perusal: 
A  pbisoneb's  nabbativb. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  29,  1866. 
Colonel  Emebio  Zabad,  late  A,  D»  0^.,  Third 

Army  Corps. 
Colonel : 

You  desire  a  history  of  my  prison  life 
while  in  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  I 
did  not  intend  that  such  misery  should  be- 


come manifest  to  the  world ;  the  dictates  of 
humanity  should  cast  the  veil  of  oblivion 
over  those  days  of  suffering,  cold,  hunger, 
and  want,  but  as  you  wish  it  I  give  a  few  of 
the  incidents.  I  fear  you  will  find  me  but  a 
poor  chronicler  of  those  days  of  mortal  mise- 
ry, awful  and  premeditated  persecution. 

About  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  of  November,  1863,  I  was  captured  at 
Brandy  station,  Virginia,  by  the  notorious 
Mosby.  He  was  accompanied  by  over  one 
hundred  of  his  gang,  all  dressed  alike  in  our 
uniform.  I  was  robbed  of  six  months'  pay 
which  I  received  the  day  before. 

««««««« 

We  reached  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  Sun- 
day, 29th  November,  where  our  misery  com- 
menced. At  the  Libby  prison  we  (twenty- 
six  prisoners)  were  stripped  of  our  clothing, 
and  underwent  a  rigid  search.  Over  five 
hundred  dollars  were  taken  from  my  fellow 
prisoners,  after  which  our  clothing  was  re- 
stored, and  in  our  worn-out  and  destitute 
condition  we  were  consigned  to  Pemberton 
prison,  opposite  Libby. 

For  the  first  fortnight  we  lived  tolerably 
well,  thanks  to  the  sanitary  commissioners 
who  supplied  pork  and  hard  tack  (biscuits.) 
We  were  then  informed  that  the  supply  was 
out,  and  w«  had,  therefore,  nolens  volens,  to 
subsist  on  prison  fare — a  small  piece  of  corn 
bread  daily,  alternately  receiving  in  addition 
some  filthy, sour,  and  unpalatable  brown  soup. 

I  had  not  changed  my  shirt  during  the 
three  months  while  at  Richmond,  and  we 
had  no  soap. 

About  one  o'clock  tn  the  morning  of  the 
22d  February,  1864,  four  hundred  of  us  pris- 
oners left  Richmond,  each  receiving  a  loaf 
of  half  baked  bread. 

We  reached  Andersonville,  Georgia,  on 
the  29th  February ;  some  of  our  party  died 
on  the  road,  and  we  were  turned  into  that 
celebrated  stockade  like  so  many  cattle  put 
into  a  pound. 

On  our  journey  to  Andersonville  we  never 
received  more  than  three  coarse  biscuits 
per  diem  ;  no  meat,  and  we  had  to  stand  up 
in  the  (freight)  carriages  the  entire  journey, 
occasionally  being  turned  into  a  field  to 
stretch  our  wearied  limbs  whenever  the 
train  ran  off  the  track. 

There  was  no  preparation  made  for  us  at 
our  destination  ;  the  stockade  was  not  pro- 
vided with  either  shed  or  shelter  in  any 
shape  or  form,  and  we  had  to  shift  for  our- 
selves as  best  we  could.  There  were  not 
two  thousand  prisoners  confined  there  at 
this  time.  Two  cooking  utensils  only  were 
allowed  to  every  ninety  men,  and  each  one 
had  to  wait  his  turn  to  cook  his  little  ration 
of  com  meal  and  bacon.  I  have  often  had 
my  breakfast,  in  consequence,  so  late  as  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 
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Captain  Wirz  commanded  the  prison,  than 
whom  does  not  exist  a  more  despotic  and  des- 
perate tyrant,  and  for  the  most  trivial  offense, 
real  or  supposed,  he  would  stop  our  entire 
rations  for  the  day.  I  have  often  had,  in 
consequence,  to  fast  for  thirty-six  hours  at  a 
time. 

In  Jul  V^  there  were 

THIBTT-SIX  THOUBAITD  PRISONERS 

in  the  stockade,  which  was  then  only  en- 
#  larged  hy  ten  ai^res,  making  in  all  twenty- 
six  acres,  including  seven  acres  of  swamp. 
The  swamp  was  converted  into  a  hlack, 
muddy  soil  by  the  deposit  of  human  ex- 
oreecence ;  it  was  literally  a  moving  mass 
of  maggots.  The  exhalation  from  it  was 
truly  awful. 

I  have  seen  many  men  shot  at  by  the 
guards.  It  was  not  unusual  for  me  to  see, 
when  I  went  daily  to  fetch  water  from  a 
course  which  ran  through  the  swamp,  the 
sentry  with  his  gun  at  the  ready  to  shoot 
down  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  lay  his 
hand  on  the  rail  of  the  dead  line ;  and  I  have 
seen  them  aim^  fire,  and  kill.  I  shall  never 
forget  seeing  the  heart's  blood  of  a  prisoner 
(he  had  but  recently  arrived)  crimson  that 
stream.  It  was  no  unusual  nightly  occur- 
rence to  hear  five  or  six  shots  fired,  nor  the 
like  number  during  the  day.  Numbers 
were  shot  down  in  this  manner. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1864, 
I  have  seen  many  men 

FALL  DOWir  AND  DIB  ABOUT 

the  camp,  and  also  in  the  swamp ;  and  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  before  the  hospitals 
(as  they  were  called)  were  removed  outside 
of  the  stockade,  many  weak  and  sickly  pa- 
tients fell  into  the  sinks  which  were  provided 
for  their  accommodation  by  their  fellow  pris- 
oners, and  smothered  in  the  filth  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered. 

The  food  we  received  was  wholly  insuffi- 
cient, and  it  was  equally  repugnant.  We 
suffered  bad  treatment  at  the  hands  of  some 
of  our  fellow  prisoners,  desperadoes  from  the 
army  and  navy ;  men  were  coolly  and  delib- 
erately robbed  and  murdered  at  night  by 
these  parties.  Lynch  law  was  enacted,  and 
I  saw  six  of  these  malefactors  strung  up  to- 
gether and  hanged  within  the  stockade. 

I  was  paroled  in  August  last,  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the  office  of  Surgeon  Isaiah  White, 
where  I  succeeded  Dorrance  Atwater  in 
keeping  the  official  record  of  our  dead. 

I  believe  the  late  General  Winder  did  not 
take  command  at  Andersonville  until  the 
month  of  May,  1864,  when  he  had  those 
formidable  fortifications  and  batteries  erected 

OVBBAWINO  THB  PRISON. 

I  have  seen  the  General  very  often.  Cap- 
tain Wirz  called  upon  him  daily  on  official 
matters,  but  independent  of  any  instructions 
he  might  have  received  from  the  General  the 


man  himself  was  equal  to  any  emergency, 
any  brutality  that  the  Devil  might  prompt 
him  to,  or  the  monster's  own  bad  heart 
might  suggest. 

The  innumerable  and  indescribable  dis- 
eases occurring  among  tho  prisoners  were 
caused  principally  through  want  of  proper 
food  and  cleanliness,  combined  with  harsh 
and  unmitigated  cruelty. 

I  am  aware  that  reports  went  forward  to 
Richmond  stating  that  the  inclosure  (the 
stockade)  was  quite  inadequate  to  afford  ac- 
commodation for  one-third  of  the  prisoners, 
and  that  the  food  was  not  alone  improper 
but  insufficient  in  quantity;  and  I  have 
heard  that  the  callous  and  heartless  answer 
received  from  Richmond  to  such  and  the  like 
remonstrances  was  that  if  more  prisoners 
arrived  to  ''cram  them  in." 

Chief  Surgeon  White,  Surgeons  Stevenson, 
Hearndon,  and  Rowsie  did  everything  in 
their  power  that  professional  skill  could  de- 
vise or  humanity  dictate  to  provide  for  the 
sick,  as  well  in  the  hospital  as  in  the  stock- 
ade, where  the  daily  mortality  w&^  equal ; 
but  in  the  face  of  insuperable  obstacles  and 
barriers,  and 

IN  THB  ABSBNOB  OF  PROPBR  HBDICINBS, 

save  those  indigenous  to  the  soil,  what  could 
they  do  to  obviate  their  suffering,  or  prevent 
the  awful  daily  mortality. 

I  subjoin  the  particulars  of  the  mortality 
which  occurred  at  Andersonville,  Georgia, 
from  the  opening  of  the  stockade,  Febraary 
24,  to  November  15,  1864  They  are  authen- 
tic, and  may  be  felled  upon.  I  copied  them 
from  the  official  books  kept  at  Andersonville. 

I  was  released  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  No- 
vember 20,  1864. 

Of  the  four  hundred  prisoners  who  left 
Richhiond  with  me  I  venture  to  say  fifty  are 
not  now  alive  to  indorse  my  statement. 


1864. 
March , 
April.. 
May  ... 
June .. 


Deaths. 

283 

576 

^ 708 

1,201 

July 1,952 

August 2,992 

September 3,217 

October  to  15th  November,  1864 1,151 

Total 12,080 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Wallsh, 
Late  of  Company  F,  *j4th  New  York  Volunteers, 

A  PRISON  DIART. 

The  following  extracts  are  copied  from  the 
Testament  kept  by  Thomas  Wallsh  while  a 
prisoner  of  war : 
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1863. 

Nov.  27.     Captured  by  Mosby  at  Brandy 
station,  Virginia,  three  o'olook,  A.  M. 
Nov.  28.    Arrived  at  Q^ordonsviile. 
Nov.  29.    Arrived  at  Eiohmond. 

1864. 

Feb.  9.  One  hundred  and  nine  officers 
escaped  from  confinement  in  Libby.  It  is 
said  Colonel  Straight  also  escaped. 

Feb.  17.  First  batch,  four  hundred  pris- 
oners, left  for  AndersonviUe. 

Feb.  18.  Second  batch  four  hundred  pris- 
oners. 

Feb.  21.  Third  batch  four  hundred  pris- 
oners. Changed  our  prison  quarters  from 
Pemberton  to  Crew's,  next  adjoining.  Two 
hundred  prisoners  from  Belle  Island  joined 
us.  They  give  a  terrible  account  of  that 
place.  We  expect  to  leave  for  Georgia  to- 
morrow. 

Feb.  22.  Monday.  Left  Richmond  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning ;  each  prisoner  re- 
ceived a  loaf  of  corn  bread ;  it  was  only  half 
baked.  I  was  very  ill  during  the  day  ;  we 
traveled  during  the  entire  day  and  night ; 
had  to  stand  up  during  the  journey.  Fifty 
prisoners  were  crammed  into  each  carriage. 

Feb.  23.  The  train  ran  oflF  the  track  with- 
in one  mile  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  left 
the  cars  about  five  miles  west  of  Raleigh, 
and  camped  in  the  woods.  The  guards  here 
were  kind  to  us.  Eight  small  biscuits  for  a 
day's  ration. 

Feb.  24.  Left  Raleigh;  received  eight 
biscuits. 

Feb.  25.  Charlotte;  cajrs  again  ran  off 
the  track  ;  received  two  crackers  (for  twen- 
ty-four hours)  rations. 

Feb.  26.  Received  a  corn-dodger ;  a  piece 
of  cooked  beef  about  the  size  of  a  dollar 
piece ;  night  cold. 

Feb.  27.  Intensely  cold;  embarked  on 
trucks  ;  left  Charlotte  ;  six  poor  fellows  in- 
terred here ;  about  three  P.  M.,  arrived  at 
Columbia ;  changed  trucks  for  cars  ;  colored 
people  offered  cakes  and  pies  for  sale ; 
guards  drove  them  away. 

Feb.  28.  Traveled  all  night,  and  arrived 
ten  o'clock  Sunday  morning  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  and  received  two  biscuits  each. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  here, 
young  boys  and  old  men  were  being  drilled. 
On  leaving  this  place  we  were  served  out 
with  to-morrow's  rations,  six  crackers  and 
two  slices  of  bacon. 

Feb.  29.  At  two  o'clock  arrived  at  our 
destination.  Camp  Sumter,  AndersonviUe, 
Georgia,  and  received  two  crackers.  The 
prison  contains  sixteen  acres  of  ground,  but 
the  inclosure  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
change  from  Richmond  appears  to  be  a  de- 
cided improvement.  The  place  is  simply  a 
pound  on  an  extensive  scale.     No  shelter 


whatever  to  keep  us  from  the  inclemency  of 

the  weather. 

In  Georgia  State,  in  rebeldom,  there  stands, 
Amidst  pestilential  air  and  swampy  lands, 
A  prison— a  place  more  fit  for  Soutnem  dogs 
Who  raised  Its  lofty  walls  of  pine  wood  logs. 

Mr.  Wallsh  makes  reference  to  Dorrence 
Atwater,  now  United  States  consul  at  Tahiti. 
Fortunately  this  gentleman  has  not  only  pre- 
served an  authentic  record,  but  he  is  himself 
now  on  his  way  home  upon  leave,  and  will 
be  able  to  testify  in  person  to  the  facts,  of 
the  brutal  details  of  which  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  of  knowing.  Mr.  Atwater  pub* 
lished,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  list  of  Union 
soldiers  who  died  at  AndersonviUe,  Georgia, 
and  was  afterward  with  Miss  Clara  Barton, 
the  noble  American  woman  whose  patriotio 
services  in  our  war,  and  afterward  to  a  com- 
mon humanity  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
contest,  entitle  her  to  as  undying  fame  as  that 
which  clusters  about  the  name  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  occupied  in  arranging  and 
naming  the  graves  in  the  national  cemetery 
at  AndersonviUe. 

Mr.  Atwater  says,  in  a  preface  to  the  list 
referred  to,  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  July 
7,  1863,  and  five  months  after  sent  from 
Belle  Isle  to  AndersonviUe,  where  in  May, 
1864,  he  was  paroled  and  detailed  in  Surgeon 
White's  office.  He  kept  the  record  of  daily 
mortality,  and  also  made  monthly  and  quar- 
terly abstracts  of  the  deaths. 

"The  latter  one,"  he  writes,  "was  said  to 
be  for  the  Federal  Government,  which"  he 
learned  afterwards,  "was  never  received." 

"thb  appalling  mortality" 
continues  Mr.  Atwater,  "was  such  that  I 
suspected  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  rebel 
Government  to  kill  and  maim  our  prisoners 
by  exposure  and  starvation  so  that  they 
would  forever  be  totally  unfit  for  military 
service,  and  that  they  withheld  these  facts. " 

Mr.  Atwater  determined,  therefore,  to  ob- 
tain and  keep  a  list  of  the  dead,  which  he 
did,  beginning  to  copy  in  August,  in  1864, 
and  bringing  it  with  him  safely  through  the 
lines  in  March,  1865.  These  rolls  were  used 
to  verify  and  correct  the  lists  and  books  after- 
ward captured  at  AndersonviUe  by  General 
Wilson. 

HISS  CLARA  BARTON, 

in  the  same  publication,  published  her  re- 
port of  the  expedition  made  to  the  prison- 
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pen,  in  order  to  clear  the  grounds  for  ceme- 
tery pnrpoges,  and  to  identify  the  grayes  of 
our  dead.  Her  graphic  pen  gives  a  painful 
description  of  the  scenes  as  they  appeared  in 
Jaly,  1865,  three  months  after  surrender. 
She  says: 

''We  are  wont  to  attribute  their  (the  cap- 
tives) chief  suffering  to  insufficiency  of  food, 
and  while  this  is  probably  just,  still,  to  the 
mind  of  one  who  has  looked  over  the  scanty, 
shelterless,  pitiful  spot  of  earth  to  which 
they  were  confined,  and  taken  into  consider- 
ation the  numberless  trials  which  must  have 
grown  out  of  the  privation  of  space  and  the 
necessary  conveniences  of  life,  the  conviction 
will  force  itself  that  these  latter  woes  fell 
but  little  short  of  the  former.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  during  thirteen  long  months  they 
knew  neither  shelter  nor  protection  from  the  chang- 
able  skies  above  nor  the  piiUess,  unfeeling  earth 
beneath.^  ^ 

♦  *  *  "Think  of  thirty  thousand  men 
penned  by  close  stockade,  upon  twenty -six 
acres  of  ground  from  which  every  tree  and 
shrub  had  been  uprooted  for  fuel  to  cook 
their  scanty  food,  huddled,  like  cattle,  with- 
out shelter  or  blanket,  half-clad  and  hungry, 
with  the  dreary  night  setting  in  after  a  day 
of  autumn  rain.  The  hill-tops  would  not 
hold  them  all;  the  valley  was  filled  with  the 
swollen  brook;  seventeen  feet  from  the  stock- 
ade run  the  fatal  dead  line  beyond  which  no 
man  might  step  and  live.  «  «  ♦ 
But  this  is  only  one  feature  of  their  suffer- 
ing; and  perhaps  the  lightest.  Of  the  long, 
dazzling  months  when  gaunt  famine  stalked 
at  noonday,  and  pestilence  walked  at  night, 
*  ♦  *  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  speak;  I 
scarce  dare  think.  *  ♦  *  But  after  this, 
whenever  any  man  who  has  lain  a  prisoner 
within  the  stockade  of  Andersonville  would 
tell  you  of  his  sufferings,  how  he  fainted, 
scorched,  drenched,  hungered,  sickened,  was 
scoffed,  scourged,  hunted,  persecuted,  though 
the  tale  be  long  and  twice-told,  as  you  would 
have  your  own  wrongs  appreciated,  your  own 
woes  pitied,  your  own  cries  for  mercy  heard, 
I  charge  you,  listen  and  believe  him.  Hov)- 
ever  definitely  he  may  have  spoken  know  he  has  not 
told  you  all.  However  strongly  he  may  have  out- 
Unedf  or  deeply  he  may  have  a)lored  his  picture^ 
know  that  the  reality  oodlsfora  better  light  and  a 
nearer  view  than  your  clouded^  distant  gaze  unll 
ever  get,^^ 

The  earnest  and  pathetic  appeal  of  the 

noble  woman  who  wrote  the  foregoing  is  not 

likely  to  be  unheeded,  especially  when  the 

diabolism  which  planned  and  maintained 

such  unnecessary  misery  and  cruelty,  dares 

to  flaunt  its  brazen  denials  in  the  face  of  the 

still  living  survivors  thereof.    There  can  be 


no  question  of  the  deliberate  character  of 
the  atrocious  cruelty  that  was  systematically 
practiced,  nor  of  the  other  appalling  fact, 
that  such  cruelty  was  approved  and  carried 
out  under  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the 
Slaveholders'  Confederacy. 

For  a  lack  of  medical  supplies  there  may 
be  some  excuse.  For  an  insufficiency  of  food 
even,  at  times,'  there  might  be  undesigned 
reasons.  But  for  the  deliberate  brutality 
which  denuded  the  stockade  inclosure  of  all 
shelter,  even  to  a  tree,  and  which  prevented 
the  erection  of  even  the  poorest  apologies 
for  protection  from  the  sun  and  rains,  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  excuse  presented. 
The  re8i>onsibility  of  Jefferson  Davis  for  this 
is  proven  by  his  adverse  indorsements  on 
the  reports  of  the  Inspector  General,  and  by 
his  continued  marks  of  favor  to  the  brutal 
General  Winder,  following  close  after  the 
conduct  of  that  person  was  made  known  by 
Col.  Chandler  and  other  reputable  witnesses, 
to  the  rebel  war  department.  The  finger  of 
history  andthe  voiQ#of  mankind  will  empha* 
size  the  verdict  against  Mr.  Davis. 


-♦-•> 


Bnrmountlng  that  Hill. 

The  following  brief  but  spirited  dialogue 
is  reported  as  occurring  between  Honorable 
B.  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  and  General  M.  M. 
Bane,  of  Illinois.  The  latter  is  a  well-known 
Radical  Republican,  and  was  a  very  gallant 
officer  of  the  Union  army.     Of  Mr.  Hill  it  is 
unnecessary    to    speak.     The    Union    sur- 
mounted that  Hill  from  1861  to  1865,  audit 
is   not  likely  to  long  remain  an  obstacle. 
Some  friend  introduced  the  two  gentlemen 
as  Radicals  of  opposite  schools.    Mr.   Hill 
soon  declared,  as  they  talked,  that  *Hhis  idea 
of  equality  and  universal  suffrage  will  ruin 
the  Republic." 

Bane  told  him : 

"Sir,  we  have  put  it  in  the  Constitution, 
and  sealed  it  with  our  blood,  and,  sir,  it 
shall  be  kept  there,  and  if  we  can't  keep  it 
there  with  you  in  Congress,  we'll  put  you 
out  again." 

The  spirit  of  both  sections  spoke  in  these 
few  words.  But  while  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Hill  would  be  "put  out"  if  necessary,  it 
is  equally  as  certain  there  will  be  no  occa- 
sion. 
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T00MB3  AND  THE  SCALAWAG. 


BT  ▲  SOUTHBBX  BBPUBLICAB. 


"The  worst  of  all  things  the  world  ever  saw^ 
the  Scalawag^  the  consummation  of  all  viU 
Xainy."— Extract  from  the  speech  of  Robert 
Toomhs  delivered  In  the  Representative  Hall 
at  the  Capitol  of  Georgia,  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  January,  1876. 

Many  Democrats,  apparently  shocked  by 
the  fiery  and  vehement  utterances  of  their 
distinguished  leader  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to,  attempt  to  explain  and  palliate  their  effect 
upon  the  civilized  world  as  being  but  the 
vapid  mouthings  of  an  old  man  in  his  dotage. 

Seeing  no  other  excuse  for  such  utterances 
on  such  an  occasion  by  so  distinguished  an 
orator,  they  affect  to  pretend  that  it  may  be 
truly  said  of  Mr.  Toombs,  now,  *^8tat  magni 
nominis  umbra^*  exhibiting  only  a  faint  image 
of  his  former  greatness. 

A  due  regard  for  the  truth  of  history  re- 
quires that  the  fallacy  of  this  statement  be 
exposed. 

Mr.  Toombs  to-day  deservedly  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  his  profession  as  one  of  the 
safest  counsellors  and  most  eloquent  and 
efficient  advocates  at  the  Bar.  And  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  any  one,  holding 
this  position,  truthfully,  can  be  said  to  be  in 
his  dotage. 

Again,  it  is  well  known,  that,  prior  to  tUls 
speech  of  Mr.  Toombs,  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  people  of 
Q^eorgia,  while  it  had  been  agitated  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  in  a  few  localities,  bad  never 
been  considered  a  politic  or  feasible  meas- 


[  Editorial  Note.— This  article  so  clearly  and 
moderately  sets  forth  a  certain  view  of  the 
political  situation,  as  entertained  by  those 
whom  the  writer  ably  represents,  that  Its 
value  cannot  be  questioned,  even  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  to  those  who,  like  The  Repub- 
lic, endeavor  to  look  at  all  things  in  their 
national  and  not  their  local  aspects,  that  the 
severe  censure  the  writer  makes  on  Northern 
Republican  hostility  or  indilTerence  to  the 
"native"  Southern  Republican  sentiment  is 
almost  wholly  overdrawn  and  without  foun- 
dation. The  most  virulent  criticisms  in 
Northern  newspapers  and  the  most  pronounc- 
ed coldness  exhibited  by  Republicans  North, 
has  been  towards  the  Northern-bom  citizens 
of  the  South  who  are  termed  "carpet-baggers," 
or  to  the  active  colored  politicians,  ana  not  at 
all  towards  those  who,  having  served  in  the 
rebellion  have  since  in  manly  honesty  accept- 
ed "the  situation."  It  is  difficult  for  our 
Southern-born  friends  to  entirely  understand 
the  absence  of  sectional  pride  or  way  of  look- 
ing at  affairs,  which  is  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  loyal  States.] 


ure  by  the  mass  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
that  State. 

But,  in  less  than  one  week  after  Mr.  Toombs 
made  the  speech  quoted  from  above,  in  which, 
he  peremptorily  demanded  of  the  Legislature 
that  it  should  take  the  necessary  action  to 
allow  tl^e  will  of  the  people  of  Georgia  (the 
Democratic  party  according  to  Mr.  Toombs 
constituting  the  only  true  people)  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  a  convention,  a  bill 
calling  a  convention  was  passed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Can  it,  then,  be  truthfully  said  that  a  man 
is  in  his  dotage,  or  that  his  political  influenoe 
and  power  is  even  waning,  when  the  in- 
fluence of  his  eloquence  upon  the  minds  of 
his  constituents  is  such  as,  in  one  short 
week,  to  effect  an  entire  change  of  views  of 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Georgia  Democratic 
Legislature  upon  a  question  so  momentous 
as  that  of  calling  a  convention  of  the  people' 
of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
constitution,  the  organic  law. 

And  does  not  the  attempt  of  the  apologists 
for  the  Toombs,  to  explain  away  the  evil  of 
his  speech  by  attributing  his  unfortunate 
utterances  to  his  dotage,  come  with  a  bad 
grace  from  men,  most  of  whom,  upon  a  com- 
parison with  Mr.  Toombs  for  strength  and 
keenness  of  intellect,  would  appear  like  farth- 
ing rush-lights  beside  noonday  sun. 

Evidently,  Senator  Gordon,  one  of  the 
most  prudent  and  sagacious  of  all  the  Con- 
federate leaders  in  the  South,  does  not  con- 
sider Mr.  Toombs  in  his  dotage,  or  as  wanting 
influence,  for  we  find  him  availing  himself  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  afforded  him  to  deliver 
an  address  to  his  constituents  deploring  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Toombs  speech  upon  the  minds 
of  the  thinking  men  of  the  North,  and  coun- 
seling them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  that  speech  as  soon  so 
possible. 

Let,  then,  no  true  friend  of  American  con- 
stitutional liberty,  as  proclaimed  in  the  plat- 
form of  the  National  Union  Republican  party, 
cherish  the  delusion  that  Mr.  Toombs,  yrho 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
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bitter  of  its  foes,  is  in  his  dotage,  and  in- 
capable of  farther  effeotive  service  in  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  for  it  most  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  is  to-day  as  strong  mentally 
and  politically  as  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
rebellion. 

When  snoh  a  distinguished  luminary  of 
the  Democracy  finds  it  necessary  on  such  an 
occasion  to  pour  out  upon  the  devoted  head 
of  the  ''scalawag"  the  choicest  vials  of  his 
fiercest  wrath,  it  may  be  of  public  interest  to 
inquire  who  is  the  scalawag  and  why  he 
incurs  Bir.  Toombs  deepest  displeasure,  so 
deep  in  fact  that  to  accommodate  the  full 
naeasure  of  his  hate,  to  use  his  own  language, 
''a  deeper  pit  in  hell  must  be  dug  for  him.'' 

First,  then,  who  is  the  scalawag  ?  In  com- 
mon Democratic  parlance  in  the  South,  every 
white,  whether  native-born  Southerner  or 
born  at  the  North,  or  elsewhere,  and  who 
had,  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  re- 
bellion, become  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  South- 
ern States,  who  dares  to  advocate  and  vote 
for  the  principles  and  candidates  of  the 
National  Union  Republican  party,  is  called  a 
scalawag.  No  man  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Toombs  the  full  meaning  and  scope  of  every 
word  he  utters — and  these,  then,  are  the  men 
he  so  bitterly  denounces  as  low  dirty  fellows 
and  traitors  alike  to  their  race  and  section. 

Observe  that  every  Republican  voter  in 
the  South  does  not  incur  this  odious  charac- 
ter and  the  direst  displeasure  of  Mr.  Toombs 
and  others  of  the  Bourbon  Democracy.  For 
Mr.  Toombs  in  his  late  speech  tells  the  col- 
ored Republican  voters  that  he  can  respect 
them,  notwithstanding  in  the  same  speech  he 
calls  them  '^beasts."  He  also  in  the  same 
speech  with  like  charity  proclaims  to  the 
* 'carpet-baggers''  that  he  can  forgive  them, 
for  their  morality  is  loose  and  he  never  ex- 
pected any  better  of  them. 

Having  thus  clearly  and  unmlstakeably 
identified  the  scalawag  it  remains  to  inquire  : 

Second,  Why  the  scalawag  as  thus  defined 
should  thus  incur  the  vituperation  and  abuse 
of  this  distinguished  leader  of  the  Bourbon 
Democracy  of  the  South  ? 

When  the  veterans  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate armies  met  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House  on  the  memorable  9th  of  April,  1865, 
General  Grant,  the  great  warrior  who  had  led 
the  Union  armies  over  so  many  hotly  con- 
16b 


tested  battle-fields  to  final  victory  and  tri- 
umph, in  that  supreme  hour  of  the  nation's 
crisis  realized  the  fact  that  the  blood  and 
treasure  which  had  flowed  so  freely  in  the 
Union  cause,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  per- 
fect work  and  reach  its  full  fruition  in  the 
blessings  of  heaven,  must  have  been  offered 
as  a  sacrifice,  jiot  to  sectional  hate  or  triumph, 
but  to  the  full  and  perfect  reconstruction  of 
that  Union  which  had  been  so  sadly  and  so 
terribly  jarred  by  the  rude  shocks  of  a  re- 
bellious war. 

From  that  memorable  day  on  which,  with  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment  and  a  nobility  of  soul 
that  will  render  his  name  immortal^  he  re- 
turned to  his  distinguished  antagonist  his 
sword,  his  every  public  act  and  utterance 
has  given  the  world  assurance  that  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  others  as  to  the  object 
and  results  of  the  late  war,  for  him  they 
meant  the  indissoluble  Union  of  indestructi- 
ble States  and  the  supremacy  of  that  Union 
and  the  laws  thereof  over  all  other  political 
organizations  and  combinations  whatsoever. 
In  short,  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  of  the  whole  American 
nation. 

He  has  never  given  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  he  ever  regarded  that  portion  of 
our  country  comprising  the  States  lately  in 
rebellion  as  a  conquered  province  wrested 
from  a  foreign  power,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  never  seemed  to  forget  that  it  was  the 
land  of  his  own  misguided  countrymen,  who 
had  made  a  gallant  and  heroic  though  un- 
successful struggle  for  a  cause  they  believed 
to  be  right. 

Thoroughly  national  himself  in  all  his 
views  and  sentiments  he  realized  the  fact 
that  the  struggle  having  ended,  it  was  the 
besf  generalship  and  highest  statesmanship 
under  the  circumstances  to  inspire  his  late 
antagonists  with  like  feelings  in  regard  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  nation  and  its  laws. 

His  political  sagacity  disclosed  to  him  the 
fact,  however  slow  others  have  appeared  to 
be  in  realizing  it,  that  if  the  Union  was  ever 
again  to  be  restored  to  perfect  symmetry  and 
power  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion  would  have  to  take 
a  cordial  and  active  part  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction,  or,  failing  in  that,  the  Union 
would  be  a  union  but  in  name,  held  together 
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"by  force.  And  his  instantaneous  compre- 
hension of  this  great  political  truth,  which 
00  many  distinguished  men  whose  ability  as 
statesmen  and  devotion  to  the  Union  cannot 
be  questioned  have  seemed  so  slow  to  com- 
prehend, will  forever  stamp  him  as  being  as 
great  in  peace  as  in  war,  with  few  equals 
and  no  superior.  That  his  policy  will  ulti- 
mately triumph  is  certain.  That  it  has  been 
80  long  in  abeyance  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
when  it  is  remembered  that  some  extreme 
men  at  the  North  opposed  it  upon  the  ground 
that  all  the  people  of  the  South  who  had 
participated  actively  in  the  rebellion  were 
traitors  who  had  forfeited  their  lives,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  political  rights,  and  should 
never  again  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
public  affairs  of  either  the  States  or  the  Na- 
tion, while  many  extreme  men  of  the  South 
opposed  it .  upon  the  ground  that  a  State 
having  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
lecede,  the  States  remaining  in  the  Union 
had  no  right  under  the  Constitution  to  co- 
erce the  seceding  States  back  into  the  Union, 
and  that  the  South  having  been  overpowered 
by  superior  force  should  bide  her  time,  and, 
like  all  nations  conquered  by  a  foreign  power, 
avail  herself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke. 

To  these  extreme  men  of  either  section  the 
idea  of  a  reconstructed  Union  with  ex-rebels 
participating  freely  and  cordially  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  either  State  or  Nation  is  alike 
odious.  Hating  each  other,  they  hate  every 
one  who  attempts  to  bring  them  together  in 
social  or  political  contact.  These  are  the 
men  who  make  a  copumon  fight  against  the 
"scalawag. ''  They  alike  affect  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  "scalawags'  "  devotion  to  the 
'  Union  and  its  laws.  Alike  they  both  profess 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  its  government, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  is  a  Southerner  and 
has  been  a  rebel.  Accordingly  these  ex- 
tremists unite  in  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  no  respectable  ex-rebels  in  the  South  are 
Republicans,  and  that  tbe  white  men  of  the 
South  claiming  to  be  Republicans  are  low 
ignorant  fellows  and  mercenary  traitors. 

According  to  their  statements  the  only  true 
and  reliable  friends  the  Union  and  National 
Government,  and  especially  the  Republican 


party,  have  in  the  South,  are  the  men  who 
have  moved  South  since  the  war,  and  the 
colored  people,  or  as  Mr.  Toombs  calls  them, 
the  "carpet-baggers,**  and  "beasts." 

Now,  the  truth  of  history  requires  that 
these  slanders  on  the  ex-rebel  Republicans 
of  the  South  be  repelled. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bitter 
and  unrelenting  warfare  waged  against  the 
"scalawags**  of  the  South  is  not  so  much  on 
account  of  their  willingness  to  have  the  Union 
restored  as  it  is  because  they  are  willing  and 
actually  do  participate  in  the  efforts  made  to 
restore  the  Union  upon  the  wise  and  just  and 
humane  principles  of  the  National  Republican 
party.  For  it  is  true  that  an  ex-rebel  may  make 
Union  speeches  and  take  any  number  of  oaths 
to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States;  nay,  may  even  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Legislature  and  yet  retain 
his  decency  and  respectability  provided  he 
does  so  as  a  Democrat  and  is  bitter  in  de- 
nouncing Republican  measures  and  men. 

But  when  an  ex-rebel  makes  Union  speech- 
es, or  votes,  or  holds  office  as  a  Republican, 
forthwith,  according  to  Mr.  Toombs,  et  idomni 
genus  J  he  ceases  to  be  a  gentleman  or  a  patriot 
and  becomes  that  "consummation  of  all  vil- 
lany*  * — the  scalawag.  How  can  this  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  comparison  of  the  public 
career  of  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Hill  as  Demo- 
crats, with  that  of  Messrs.  Longstreet  and 
Akermanas  Republicans,  since  the  work  of 
reconstruction  commenced. 

Each  of  these  distinguished  Southerners 
cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy and  participated  actively  in  the  re- 
bellion. After  the  war  ended,  diversity  in 
the  political  views  of  these  ex-rebels  alligned 
General  Gordon  and  Mr.  Hill  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  General  Longstreet  and 
Mr.  Akerman  with  the  Republican  party. 

Messrs.  Akerman  and  Longstreet  have  both 
held  office  under  the  Federal  Government  as 
Republicans,  and  for  so  doing  have  received 
an  amount  and  quality  of  abuse  from  the 
Democratic  press  and  politicians  of  the  South 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  political  war- . 
fare. 

Messrs.  Hill  and  Gordon  are  now  filling 
Federal  positions  as  Democrats,  and  yet  the  • 
English  language  is  exhausted  in  heaping 
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compliments  npon  them  by  the  Democratic 
press  and  politicians  of  the  South. 

Kow,  Mr.  Toombs  and  Mr.  Hill  both  real- 
ised the  fact|  early  in  the  history  of  reoon- 
stmotioQ  that  if  the  Union  was  ever  to  be 
firmly  restored  upon  the  wise,  jnst,  and  hu- 
mane principles  of  the  Republican  party  that 
the  ex-rebels  of  the  South  must  of  necessity 
co-operate  cordially  in  the  work  of  recon- 
Btruction,  and  both  of  them  being  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  firm  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  upon  any  such  basis  determined  to 
prevent  it  if  within  their  power. 

Accordingly  as  early  as  the  summer  of 
1868,  Mr.  Toombs  and  Mr.  Hill  addressed  a 
mass-meeting  of  the  Southern  Democracy  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  the  subject  of  recon- 
struction. 

Mr.  Hill,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
effective  advocates  in  the  South  as  well  as  a 
most  subtle  and  ingenious  politician,  sound- 
ed the  key-note  of  that  warfare  which  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  ex-rebels  of  the  South 
from  participating  actively  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  in  a  speech  advising  ostra- 
cism of  every  kind  against  the  white  man 
who  should  dare  to  advocate  the  princi- 
ples of  that  party  in  the  South.  In  that 
speech  he  .is  reported  to  have  said,  among 
other  things:  *'I  tell  you,  my  friends,  there  is 
no  peace  for  this  country  until  Radicalism  is 
crushed;  not  only  crushed  but  despised;  not 
only  despised  but  made  infamous.''  And 
Mr.  Toombs  made  a  similar  bitter  speech. 

How  well  that  cry  was  taken  up  by  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  Bourbon  Democracy,  and 
what  suffering  and  misery  has«been  entailed 
npon  the  Republicans  of  the  South  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  would  require  volumes  to 
depict. 

SuflEloe  it  to  say  that  thousands  of  ex-rebels 
who,  prior  to  these  memorable  speeches  of 
Messrs.  Toombs  and  Hill,  were  sympathizing 
and  acting  with  the  Republicans,  shrank  back 
appalled  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy,  so 
frightened  and  dazed  by  the  lightning  flashes 
of  Mr.  HilPs  keen  sarcasm  and  the  satire  and 
the  deep  thunder  of  Mr.  Toombs'  deunciations 
that  they  were  stricken  with  ''day  blindness" 
so  as  to  be  unable  to  recognize  a  Republican 
on  the  street  by  daylight  for  years  afterwards. 
And  the  persistent  and  unscrupulous  mis- 


representations of  the  Democratic  press  of  the 
South  concerning  the  character  and  standing 
of  such  ex-rebels  as  dared  to  assert  their  man- 
hood by  boldly  proclaiming  their  principles 
and  acting  with  the  Republican  party  have 
created  doubts  as  to  the  character  and  mo- 
tives of  these  ex-rebel  Republicans  even  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  their  Republican  friends 
at  the  Nwth. 

And  thus  suspected  and  distrusted  by  their 
Northern  Republican  allies  and  persecuted 
and  abused  by  the  Southern  Bourbon  De- 
mocracy, these  ex- rebel  Republicans  of  the 
South  have  suffered  this  crucifixion  of  the 
soul  for  years,  through  a  perfect  storm  of 
hate,  unflinchingly.  True  and  steadfast  in 
their  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  Republican  party,  neither  ostra- 
cism in  all  its  forms,  nor  defamation,  nor 
intimidation,  nor  terrorism  of  any  kind,  and 
not  even  the  unkind  suspicions  and  distrust 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  their  Republican 
friends  North  by  the  willfull  and  persistent 
misrepresentations  of  an  unscrupulous  oppo- 
sition press,  have  ever  been  able  to  force 
them  to  desert  or  even  waver  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  grand  and  immortal  principles  of 
the  Republican  party. 

And  thus  the  secret  of  the  bitter  hostility 
of  Mr.  Toombs  to  the  ''scalawag"  is  fully 
Qxplained. 

Prbsbnts  to  Eastbbn  Nations. — The  cus- 
tom of  presenting  gifts  to  the  officials  of 
certain  countries,  especially  those  of 
the  East,  at  the  conclusion  of  important 
treaties  has  been  followed  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  those  of  Europe  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  practice  is  an  ancient  one,  and 
appears  to  b^  but  another  form  for  the  ex- 
pression of  close  friendship  and  esteem 
among  the  contracting  parties.  The  United 
States  follows  the  time-honored  custom  in 
its  treaties  with  the  Indians.  Whether  the 
policy  is  a  wise  one  or  not,  it  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  every  administration  from  that  of 
Washington  to  that  of  President  Grant.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  Democratic  precedents.  Spring- 
er, from  Illinois,  selects  an  isolated  case  in 
which  certain  Turkish  officials  were  pre- 
sented with  gifts  by  our  Government  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  tw'o  na- 
tions. Springer  would  have  the  people 
believe  that  the  thing  was  never  heard  of 
before ;  that  it  remained  for  a  Republican 
administration  to  inaugurate  this  system  of 
foreign  extravagance.  Partisanship  has 
blinded  Mr.  Springer  to  the  truth.  To 
deceive  the  people  by  presenting  certain 
facts,  and  withholding  others  of  greater  im- 
portance, is  to  him  a  party  obligation,  and 
he  has  endeavored  to  faithftilly  carry  it  out. 
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In  collecting  material  for  an  ezbibltlon  of 
onr  mineral  wealth  special  care  lias  been 
taken  to  embody  the  largest  practicable 
amount  of  information  in  the  least  possible 
space.  Research  has  been  confined  chieflj 
to  coal,  petroleum,  iron,  copper,  silyer,  and 
gold.  These,  from  their  great  pecuniary 
value  and  direct  connection  with  national 
progress,  are  among  the  most  important 
elements  of  prosperity. 

T.  S.  Hunt,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in  a  recent 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  development 
of  mineral  resources,  divides  the  country  by 
a  supposed  line  drawn  north  and  south  at 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Rooky  Mountains. 
To  the  Atlantic  side  he  assigns  ^'a  great 
basin  of  paleozoic  strata;"  or  more  particu- 
larly designates  it  as  'Hhe  vast  appalachian 
coal-field,  with  its  dependent  areas  of  semi- 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal."  Here, 
also,  is  found,  **iron,  copper,  lead,  salt,  and 
petroleum."  The  Pacific  half  contains  the 
more  precious  metals,  ^*gold  and  silver  among 
the  chief  products." 

Acknowledging  the  convenience  of  this  di- 
vision the  better  to  comprehend  the  subject, 
yet  it  is  certain  there  are  immense  deposits 
of  coal  and  petroleum  already  developed,  of 
very  fine  quality,  in  the  western  slope.  jThe 
coal,  perhaps,  does  not  reach  the  standard 
of  anthracite,  but  it  equals,  and  much  of  it 
is  superior  to  that  procured  from  the  States 
•immediately  west  of  the  Mississippi  river; 
•while  the  oil,  so  far  as  discovered,  is  fully  up 
.to  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

COAL. 

Coal  being  among  the  earliest  mining  in- 
terests, and  its  proportions  having  reached 
such  an  extent,  the  aggregate  valuation 
exceeding  all  other  minerals  combined,  we 
flhall'tr«at  it  in  point  of  prominence  first. 

The  commercial  magnitude  this  article  of 
domestic  and  manufacturing  importance  has 
achieved  is  largely  owing  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  in  producing  it,  the  multiplied 
applications  for  its  uses,  and  a  more  general 
comprehension  of  its  resources.  Besides,  a 
much  larger  experience  has  been  had  in  its 
investigation  and  study  than  that  yet  ac- 
w^uired  or  given  <to  the  separating  of  gold  and 


silver  from  the  flint-quartz  in  the  deep  lodes 
and  gorges  of  the  west;  and  much  less  capital 
is  required  in  a  successful  conducting  of  the 
enterprise.  The  work  of  the  former  covers  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  six  years,  while  that  of  the  latter 
comprises  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

The  first  coal  mined  for  mineral  fuel  was 
by  the  Colonies,  from  the  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, mines,  south  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It 
was,  however,  of  a  low  grade,  but  produced 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  after  the  Rev- 
olution sold  quite  extensively  in  eastern 
cities.  For  many  years  these  mines  were 
operated  with  more  or  less  profit,  but  now 
are  worked  only  for  home  consumption. 

The  great  central  field  of  bituminous  coal 
lies  buried  in  the  mountains  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  eastern  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
and  northern  portions  of  Kentucky,  having 
an  area  estimated  at  58,000  square  miles. 

Adjoining  this  on  the  east,  still  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  extending  into  Maryland,  are 
small  areas  of  semi-bituminous  deposits, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Bloss- 
burg,  Cumberland,  Broad  Top,  Johnstown, 
Towanda,  and  Ralston.  These  combined, 
yield  about  5,000,000  tons  annually. 

The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal 
from  Pennsylvania  mines  alone,  for  the  year 
1872,  was  7,442,000  tons,  and  of  semi-bitu- 
minous, 3,000,000.  Those  of  Ohio  for  the 
same  period  were  4,400,000  tons. 

Anthracite  coal  the  past  few  years  has 
taken  the  lead,  but  was  a  long  time  working 
itself  into^  favor.  Its  advantages,  however, 
are  now  fully  appreciated,  and  it  ranks  first 
among  consumers,  either  for  domestic  use 
or  for  other  purposes.  The  small  region  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  where  the  great  bulk 
of  this  coal  is  obtained,  having  an  area  of 
not  more  than  472  square  miles,  in  1872 
produced  21,500,000  tons. 

In  Montgomery  county,  Virginia,  there  is 
found  semi-bituminous  and  even  anthracite 
coals  of  good  quality,  but  the  extent  of  de- 
posit has  never  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  have  an 
area  of  500  square  miles  of  the  better  grade 
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of  ooaly  inolading  anihraoite;  bat  with  the 
exception  of  one  mine  at  Portsmoath,  which 
in  1872  yielded  14,000  tons,  this  yast  field 
is  waiting  proper  derelopment  to  make  it 
prodaotire  and  Talnable. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  an  area  of  about 
6,700  square  miles  of  coal;  but  it  is  thin,  of 
inferior  quality,  and  mined  chiefly  for  home 
purposes.  In  1872  the  estimated  production 
of  this  State  was  30,000  tons. 

Illinois  coal -field  corers  a  great  portion  of 
the  State  extending  into  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tacky,  reaches  some  47,000  square  miles, 
and  in  1872  produced^Illinois  3,000,000- 
Indiana  800,000;  Eentuoky  300,000  tons. 

Tennessee  and  Alabama  hare  dereloped 
important  areas  of  bituminous  coal,  pro- 
nounced  of  medium  quality;  while  the  coals 
of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  are  of  a  much 
lower  grade.  In  Arkansas,  however,  there 
has  been  disooyered  beds  of  superior  semi- 
bituminous  coal,  with  a  near  approach  to 
anthracite. 

The  Mount  Yemon  mine  in  Mendocino 
county,  California,  so  far  as  deyeloped,  ex- 
tends under  about  7,200  acres  of  land,  and  is  a 
yery  good  article  of  bituminous  coal.  The 
supply  is  estimated  to  be  large,  and  needs 
but  the  conyeniences  of  transportation  to 
make  it  important  and  profitable. 

Mr.  L.  Falkenau,  State  assayer,  has  made 
an  analysis  of  this  coal,  which  we  annex  : 

Speciflc  gravity 1.282 

volatile  combastible  substance  40.20  per  cent. 

Fixedcarbon 49.70        ** 

Moisture 6.70        ♦* 

Ashes aoo        " 

Sulphur 0.40        " 

Amount  of  gas  evolved,  37  cubic  feet  per 
ten  pounds  avoirdupois  of  coal. 

The  canon  coal-field  of  Colorado  yielded  in 
1873,  12,909  tons;  and  in  1874,  19,385  tons. 
This,  however,  is  not  as  good  coal  as  that  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  mine  in  California. 

Pancake  Mountain  coal  probably  is  the 
most  promising  vein  of  this  mineral  yet 
discovered  in  the  Pacific  slope.  This  mine 
is  in  Nevada,  and  believed  to  be  the  first 
true  coal  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  vein  is  said  to  belong  to  the  carbonifer- 
ous age,  and  the  deposit  thought  to  be  ex- 
tensive. The  present  product  is  about  100 
tons  a  month,  and  sells  for  $12  to  $20  per 
ton  on  the  dump. 


There  are  two  imi>ortant  coal-fields  in  Utah, 
one  at  Castle  Va\ley,  the  other  at  San  Pete. 
Both  of  these  are  considered  rich  in  deposit, 
and  the  mineral  a  good  bituminous  grade. 
We  have  no  figures  that  are  reliable  in  con- 
nection wilh  the  products  ot  these  mines. 

Biacfarlane,  the  very  best  authority,  sums 
up  the  grand  total  of  this  wealth  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  year  1873,  at  50,000,- 
000  tons;  while  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal,  pubished  in  New  York,  makes  the 
following  announcement  as  the  total  pro- 
duction for  1874 : 

Anthracite  coal 24,281,471  tons, 

Bituminous    "  25,248,684      " 

Lignite  " 1,217,020      ♦* 

Total 60,747,175     ♦* 

PBTBOLBUM. 

Without  entering  into  any  particulars  of 
history  touching  this  mineral,  we  shall  sim- 
ply state  that  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania 
were  opened  in  1859,  producing  the  first  year 
500,000  barrels  of  crude  oil,  which  sold  at 
55  cents  per  gallon.  Much  excitement  fol- 
lowed this  discovery,  and  for  the  ten  ensuing 
years  the  production  amounted  in  the  gross 
to  35,273,000  barrels  of  40  gallons  each,  and 
there  were  in  1870  3,000  wells  in  operation. 

In  1861  the  exports  of  this  mineral  were 
28,000  barrels,  and  for  the  ten  years  follow- 
ing it  amounted  to  14,465,000  barrels.  The 
average  price  of  this  oil  had  fallen  to  25 
cents  per  gallon,  but  even  this  made  the  ag- 
gregate valuation  $144,000,000. 

Exportations  for  1870  were  3,495,800  bar- 
rels ;  for  1872,  3,754,060  barrels  ;  for  1873, 
5,937,041  barrels,  and  for  1874,  5,878,5r8 
barrels,  being  a  slight  falling  off  from  the 
previous  year.  The  amount,  however,  for 
1874,  chiefly  refined  oil,  at  the  mean  price  of 
13.09  cents  per  gallon,  gave  a  total  valuation 
for  the  year  of  $30,825,268. 

The  total  estimated  production  of  crude 
oil  for  1874  was  29,282  barrels  daily,  equal 
to  10,687,930  barrels  for  the  year. 

IBOV. 

The  iron  interest  of  the  United  States  has 
received  a  good  share  of  public  attention, 
and  its  resources  have  been  largely  devel- 
oped. 

Supplies  of  this  metal,  in  more  or  less 
quantities,  and  of  higher  or  lower  degrees  of 
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ezoellencies,  haye  been  obtained  from  Ver- 
mont, New  York,  Neir  Jersey,  and  Pennsjl- 
▼ania ;  from  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Alabama;  from  Lake  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, with  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  In  fact, 
the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  country  is 
studded  with  immense  beds  of  this  yaluable 
ore. 

The  total  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1810  has  been  set  down  at 
54,000  tons,  against  166,000  tons  in  1830. 
Then  in  1840  it  was  347,000  tons,  against 
600,000  tons  in  1860;  and  in  1860  it  was 
919,870  tons,  to  1,865,434  tons  in  1870.  In 
1872  the  grand  total  of  iron  production 
reached  its  highest  figures — 2,880,070  tons. 

COPPBB. 

Throughout  the  eastern  border  of  the 
great  coal  areas,  embedded  in  the  orjrstal- 
line  rocks,  are  considerable  deposits  of 
this  mineral.  It  has  been  mined  and  treated 
to  some  extent  in  Vermont,  Pennsjlyania, 
North  Carolina,  and  Eastern  Tennessee.  The 
total  production,  howeyer,  f^om  all  these 
sources  has  neyer  exceeded  2,500  tons. 

Lake  Superior  is  the  famous  field  for  this 
metal.  Here  the  ore  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
comparatiye  purity,  requiring  simply  a  me- 
chanical process  to  separate  it  from  the  rock, 
when  it  is  at  once  prepared  for  melting  into 
solid  ingots  of  copper. 

These  mines  from  1845  (date  of  last  open- 
ing) to  1858  yielded  18,000  tons.  In  1873 
it  was  18,514  tons.  There  were  thus  514 
tons  more  taken  out  in  the  one  year — 1873 — 
than  for  the  thirteen  preceding  years.  In  1874 
there  were  22,235  tons  of  ore  mined,  83  per 
cent  of  which  was  copper,  while  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  twenty-nine  years  since  com- 
mencing operations  was  217,134  tons. 

Mr.  Caswell  places  the  production  of  this 
mineral,  from  Lake  Superior  alonej  for  1874, 
at  17,327  tons  direct,  and  from  other  ores 
2,375  tons,  with  a  grand  total  of  19,702  tons 
of  ingot  copper,  and  the  exports  for  the  same 
period  were  4,500  tons. 

We  haye  omitted  any  reference  to  the  ores 
of  chrome,  zinc,  and  nickel,  now  quite 
largely  mined,  or  to  the  extensiye  salt  de- 
posits of  New  York,  Pennsylyania,  Michigan. 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.    These  works  now 


supply  the  markets  of  the  country  with  this 
mineral,  and  yield  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  exports.  There  is  also  granite,  marble^ 
sandstones,  and  roofing  slate,  all  objects  of 
substantial  industry.  But  leaying  the  east- 
ern half  of  our  territory  thus  imperfectly 
represented,  we  turn  to  the  west. 

QUICKSILyBB. 

The  recent  scarcity,  and  consequent  high, 
price  of  this  mineral  has  giyen  a  sudden  and 
wonderful  impetus  to  its  production.  For 
the  past  year  the  quicksilyer  excitement  has 
been  general  throughout  California.  The 
easy  accessibility  of  the  mines,  the  broad 
area  of  country  where  they  are  located,  and 
the  profit  deriyed  from  comparatiyely  small 
inyestments,  haye  induced  large  numbers  to 
engage  in  the  enterprise.  As  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  there  are  forty-seyen  produo* 
ing  mines  in  the  State,  and  a  large  number 
of  claims  giying  promise  of  yaluable  deyelop- 
ments. 

A  yery  large  per  cent. 'of  this  metal  is  con- 
sumed in  the  mining  States  and  Territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  not  eyen 
an  approximation  can  be  made  of  the  aggre- 
gate production. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  howeyer,  reports  for 
1874  432,635  pounds  of  quicksilyer  as  haying 
been  shipped  ''through  freight*'  from  San 
Francisco  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad ; 
36,444  pounds  from  San  Jose,  and  47,000 
pounds  as  **local  freight."  The  exports  by 
sea  from  1859  to  1874,  inclusiye,  were  365»- 
788  fiasks,  yalued  at  $14,226,411. 

GOLD  AND   SILyBB. 

From  among  the  yast  nuinber  of  producing 
mines  in  the  State  of  California  we  haye 
selected  thirteen  for  special  notice,  either  of 
which  yield  oyer  $100,000  annually.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  is  the 

IDAHO. 

This  is  near  Grass  Valley,  Neyada  county, 
owned  by  a  corporation,  and  worked  by  a  90- 
horse  power  engine.  The  length  of  location 
is  3,100  feet,  ayerage  width  of  ledge  3^  feet, 
length  of  drifts  3,988  feet,  depth  of  working 
shaft  920  feet,  and  has  8  leyels.  There  are 
35  stamps,  and  the  mine  is  in  a  most  pros- 
perous condition. 

Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  president  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  company,  makes  the  fol- 
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lowing  condensed  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  7,  1874 : 

''Daring  the  jear  we  have  crushed  28,- 
801^  tons  of  rock,  of  which  1,942^  tons  came 
f^om  the  400  lerel ;  1,886^  tons  came  from  the 
500  level ;  5,581^  tons  came  from  the  600 
level ;  16,433^  tons  came  from  the  700  level; 
1,594^  tons  came  from  the  800  level,  and  963 
tons  from  the  shaft.  This  gave  a  gross  yield 
of  36.169  ounces  of  gold,  $631,190.56;  217 
tons  of  sulphurets,  $21,600 ;  specimens, 
$38.59  ;  gross  yield  of  tailings,  $10,989.25  ; 
gold  from  old  copper,  $692.39  ;  total,  $664,- 
811.20." 

This  mine  from  1869  to  1874  paid  $1,603,- 
000  in  dividends. 

XURBKA. 

This  mine,  situated  about  two  miles  east  of 
Qrass  Valley,  and  adjoining  the  Idaho,  has 
a  location  of  1, 680  feet,  and  is  worked  by  a  60- 
horse  power  through  a  shaft  1,250  feet  deep. 
There  are  8  levels,  with  a  total  length  of 
drift  9,000  feet,  and  has  a  capacity  of  crush- 
ing 65  tons  of  ore  daily.  The  mine  is  owned 
by  a  corporation,  and  commenced  operations 
October  1,  1 865.  From  that  time  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1874,  they  had  taken  out  $4,273,148, 
and  paid  $2,054,000  in  dividends. 

Mr.  William  Watts,  superintendent,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30, 1874,  reports 
8,130  tons  of  ore  ''milled,'^  with  a  production 
of  $205,780  in  gold  bullion. 

BMPIBB. 

This  is  also  near  Grass  Valley,  and  like  the 
others  owned  by  a  corporation.  It  has  a 
depth  of  shaft  1 ,200  feet.  There  are  12  levels, 
and  a  drift  of  7,900  feet.  It  is  handled  by 
steam  power,  and  during  the  year  worked 
11,000  tons  of  ore  with  a  product  of  $187,000 
in  bullion. 

FBOYIDBNCB. 

This  is  owned  by  an  incorporated  company, 
and  located  within  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
of  Nevada  City.  It  has  3,100  feet  on  a  vein 
running  north  and  south.  Width  of  vein  at 
400  feet  level  is  10  to  12  feet.  This  is  said  to 
be  very  rich  in  gold,  and  though  there  are 
no  authentic  figures  given  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  yet  Mr.  Raymond  estimates  the  pro- 
duction in  excess  of  $100,000.  This  mine  is 
operated  by  water  power,  and  the  ore  treated 
by  chlorination. 

BLACK  BBAB. 

This  mine  la  in  Siskiyon  county,  in  the 


wild  northern  portion  of  California,  near 
Oregon.  The  counties  of  Siskiyon  and  Kla- 
math, with  an  area  of  10,740  square  miles, 
have  a  population  of  less  than  9,000.  The 
works  of  this  company  are  the  largest  in  the 
section,  and  yielded  in  1874  $211,797  in  gold. 

KLAMATH. 

The  Klamath  mine  is  also  in  Siskiyon 
county,  is  owned  by  a  company,  and  in  1874 
crushed  15,385  tons  of  ore,  with  the  result  of 
$200,000  in  gold  bullion. 

PLUMAS   EUBBKA. 

This  is  the  principal  quartz  mine  in  the 
county  of  Plumas,  and  is  owned  in  England. 
For  the  year  1874  the  company  produced 
$243,949  in  gold.  This  county,  Mr.  Ray- 
mond says,  has  not  been  very  thoroughly 
**prosx>ected,''  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  region  is  specially  rich  in  precious 
metals,  which  will  be  more  fully  developed 
upon  the  completion  of  the  wagon  road  now 
in  process  of  construction  from  Oroville  up 
the  north  fork  of  Feather  river  to  Sierra 
Valley. 

8IBBRA  BUTTBS. 

These  works  are  in  Sierra  county,  also 
owndd  by  an  English  company,  and  con- 
ducted upon  quite  an  extensive  scale.  The 
number  of  tons  of  ore  extracted  and  treated 
during  1874  was  53,959  tons,  yielding  $470,- 
608. 

SUMNBB. 

This  mine  is  in  Kern  county,  is  chiefly 
owned  by  Honorable  J.  P.  Jones  and  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Strong.  The  patents  of  this  com- 
pany cover  11,300  feet,  and  the  quantity  of 
ore  worked  in  1874  was  5,000  tons,  with  a 
product  of  $200,000. 

hitb's  covb. 

This  is  in  Mariposa  county.  In  1870  it 
produced  $180,000 ;  in  1874  $160,000. 

AMADOB  CONSOLIDATED. 

These  works  are  in  Amador  county,  east 
of  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  the  northernmost 
tier  of  mountain  counties.  This  region  is 
particularly  noted  for  its  mineral  wealth. 
There  are  in  the  county  9  mining  ditches, 
in  all  48  miles  in  length.  There  are  16  quartz 
mills,  crushing  from  80,000  to  100,000  tons 
of  ore  annually.  The  Amador  Consolidated  is 
the  leading  mine,  and  for  1874  treated  22,0(^8 
tons,  with  a  profit  of  $259,971  in  gold  bullion. 
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This,  sUo,  ii  in  Amador  c«nntr,aiid  in  1S74 
worked  29,146  toiia,  with  >  jiald  t,t*ai,iW. 

Thii  li  the  leading  mine  in  San  Diego 
conntj,  and  lias  a  oapaoitf  of  18  tons  dail;. 
In  1874  2,eOO  tons  were  worked,  and  a  bul- 
lion product  effected  ottl3S,e&4. 


BteapUuialiim  of  the  THirtetit  Prinapul  Mina. 


As  will  be  aeen  by  the  foregoing  table,  the 
annual  yield  of  the  thirteen  principal  mines 
was  (3,497,288,  whioh  is  but  li  small  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  minflral  prodnotion  of  the 
State  for  1S74,  whioh  U  pot  down  at  |20,- 
300,C>31. 

Tbis,  beyond  donbt,  la  the  richest  mining 
dlstriet  in  the  United  States,  and  without 
entering  into  partionlars  toncliiDg  the  Tsri' 
ODS  prominent  mines,  we  may  almost  declare 
the  whole  Territory  one  vast  Beld  of  mineral 
wealth.  Of  the  extent  and  valuation  no  ap- 
proximation oan  Ik  made.  Mr.  Raymond,  in 
bis  aeTenth  annaal  report  to  Congress  from 
thePaciflo  coast, makes  special  mention  of  390 
diffurent  mines  and  mining  interests  with 
the  moat  flattering  indications  of  a  rapid  in- 
orease  In  number  and  richness  of  new  dls- 
ooTorles. 

The  famoaa  Comstook  lode  is  by  far  the 
moBt  prodnotlre  yet  developed. 

The  ofQcial  report  of  this  mine  for  1874 

Gold  dast  and  bullion $379,933 

Silver  bullion 30,864,602 

Ousand  baae  bnllion 4,117,«9e 

T^t-i  3S,4B2,233 


The  aggregate  mineral  wealth  of  this  Ter- 
riloryfor  lS74,repreMnte(lby coantiea, was: 

Owyhee  coonty- (900,000 

BoUe  "      _ 700,000 

Alturaa        "      _ „     150.000 

North  Idaho  and  LemU  oonnUes . .     2SO,000 

Total 2,000,000 


The  mining  interests  of  this  Territory  are 
rery  mnoh  crippled  in  the  absence  of  proper 
transportation.  The  distanoe  to  the  nearest 
water  conveyanoe,  Carroll,  on  the  MisaoDri 
river,  is  225  miles,  and  it  is  400  and  450 
miles,  reapeeti  rely,  to  Praoklin  and  Corinne 
on  the  railroad.  This  passage  aa  yet  la  made 
by  moles  and  ox  teams.  Still  the  mineral 
product  of  the  Territory  for  1874  was  : 
»oldghippedt>yezpreBa(mnlea)„  (2,511,276 
Silver  (refined  bars)  "         "       -  16,766 

Selected  ores  by  other  eouvey- 

anoes _      474,000 

Amount  taken  out  by  miners 842,680 


Total... 


3,844,722 


Hr.  George  J.  Johnson,  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
makes  the  following  statement  of  the  mineral 
prodaction  of  Utah  for  1874,  and  Mr.  Ray- 
mood  has  incorporated  it  in  hia  annual  re- 

Qolddnat__ (92,093 

Silver  bttUion- 803,442 

Base   bnllion  abipptd  oat  of  the 

Territory 2,811,200 

Ore  shipped 660,960 

Refining  works- 5,664 


Dednot  silver  bullion  shipped  by 
the  Rermania,  and  inclnded 
above,  but  extracted  from  Ne- 
vftdalead. 461,768 


Theodore  F.  Tan  Wagenen,  editor  Miniag 
ReuitiB,  makes  the  eitlmata  of  mineral  pro- 
dncta  of  the  Territory  for  1874,  and  which 
Mr.  Raymond  alao  adopts,  as  followa  : 
Gold  bullion  (from  smelting  and 

amalgamation  works) (422,663 

Silver  bnllion  (from  smelting  and 

amalgamation  works).. „  1,983,207 

Qold  bullion  (from  stamp  mills)...  1,297,426 


RBBBL  OOTTON  CLAIMS. 
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Gold  bullion  (from  Placer  work- 
ings)       382,600 

Ore  and  matte    (shipped    out  of 

Territory) 1,102,816 

Pig  lead 73,676 

Copper 100,197 

Coal 1,600,000 

Total 6,962,383 

▲BIZOVA. 

This  Territory  produced  in  1874  (estimated) 
$487,000  in  gold  and  silver. 

1874  AHD  1876. 

We  have  not  made  special  mention  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  New  Mexico,  or  Wyo- 
ming, but  incorporate  them  in  the  following 
general  statements : 

Total  Production  of  Precious  Metals  for  the 

Year  1874. 

Arizona $487,000 

California 20,300,631 

Colorado  5,188,510 

Idaho 1,880,004 

Montana 3,844,722 

Nevada 36,452,233 

New  Mexico 600,000 

Oregon 609,070 

Washington 164,536 

Utah 3,911,601 

Wyoming 100,000 

Total 72,428,206 


Total  Production  of  Precious  Metals  for  the 

Year  1876. 

(Report  closes  December  31.) 

Arizona  ^ $109,093 

California 17,753,151 

Colorado 6,299,817 

Idaho 1,544,902 

Montana^ 3,673,609 

Nevada 40,478,369 

Mexico 2,408,671 

Oregon 1,165,046 

Washington 81,932 

Utah 5,687,494 

British  Columbia 1,776.953 

Total 80,889,037 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  writer 
is  particularly  indebted  to  Rossiter  W.  Ray- 
mond, United  States  Commissioner  of  Mining 
Statistics ;  to  Honorable  H.  R.  Linderman, 
Director  United  States  Mints  ;  to  T.  S.  Hunt, 
of  Boston,  and  to  Colonel  Elery  C.  Ford, 
Chief  of  Mineral  Division,  General  Land 
Oi&ce.  To  the  last  named  gentleman  especial 
obligations  are  acknowledged,  not  ^ly  for 
valuable  notes  of  personal  obser'/ation  with 
facts  and  figures,  but  for  the  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  the  amount  of  precious  metals 
produced  in  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  Missouri  river,  including  British  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1875. 


REBEL  COTTON  CLAIMS— PAST  AND  PROSPECTIVE 

TREASURY  RAIDS. 


War  is  horrible  enough  even  in  a  right- 
eous cause,  and  against  an  enemy  who  had 
injured  you.  But  a  rebellion  against  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  humanity  was  simply 
damnable.  Had  it  succeeded  it  would  have 
turned  back  the  hands  of  the  dial  of  time  for 
a  century.  If  the  South  could  pray  for  its 
success,  it  was  only  on  the  same  ground  that 
the  wrecker  asked  heaven  to  direct  the  noble 
ship  to  the  rock  in  the  direct  line  of  which 
his  false  light  had  been  placed.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  the  country  had 
kept  pace  with  the  world's  advance  except 
in  the  slave  States,  the  principles  of  the 
North  being  the  salt  which  had  kept  the 
nation  &om  the  corruption  of  slavery  by 
enforcing  and  upholding  freedom.  Against 
freedom  for  all  men  and  equality  before  the 
law,  the  South  hurled  itself  with  a  vindictive 


bitterness  which  the  world  could  not  under- 
stand, and  if  other  nations  suffered  for  the 
want  of  the  Southern  staple,  it  bid  for  their 
sympathy  by  endeavoring  to  provide  facilities 
for  obtaining  cotton.  The  full  extent  of  the 
bait  thus  offered  will  never  be  known.  But 
enough  is  known  to  account  for  the  expecta- 
tion in  the  South  of  foreign  aid.  Meantime  the 
war  was  made  an  instrument  for  profitable 
trade.  Rebel  cotton,  cotton  belonging  to  the 
Confederacy,  was  pledged  and  sold  abroad 
for  money  to  carry  on  the  confiict.  Cotton 
belonging  to  disloyal  men  was  hoarded  for 
sale  when  the  rebellion  should  succeed,  and 
cotton  purchased  of  such  men  was  moved 
for  shipment  at  the  first  opportunity.  When 
our  troops  penetrated  the  South  such  cotton 
was  seized  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  enemy's  property,  the  pro- 
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oeeds  of  which  would  be  oovered  into  the 
Treasury.  The  Republican  partj,  which  was 
in  power  through  all  the  jears  of  the  war, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  Congress  in 
March,  1875,  had  passed  laws  which  did  more 
than  j  ustice  in  the  premises.  Indeed,  they  were 
often  the  means  of  putting  money  inadvert- 
ently in  the  pockets  of  men  who  deserved  no 
sympathy  whatever,  for  they  had  aided  to 
redden  the  land  with  blood. 

<  

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report 
for  1876,  says  that  the  number  of  bales  of 
cotton  seized  after  the  30th  of  June,  1865, 
the  proceeds  of  which  reached  the  Treasury 
was  about  50,000,  and  the  net  proceeds 
thereof,  averaging  the  same  at  $100  per  bale, 
was  $5,000,000.  The  fifth  section  of  the  act 
of  May  18,  1872,  directs  the  Secretary  to  pay 
to  the  lawful  owners  or  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives the  net  proceeds  actually  paid 
into  the  Treasury  after  that  date.  The  num- 
ber of  claims  filed  under  this  act  was  1,336  ; 
the  who^e  number  of  bales  claimed  is  136,- 
877,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  at  $100  per 
bale,  would  be  $13,687,700.  It  is  well 
known,  says  the  Secretary,  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  from  whom  cotton  was 
seized  have  made  no  claim  whatever.  Under 
these  circumstances^  he  remarks,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  aggregate  of  claims  presented 
is  worthy  of  attention.  . 

In  1875  the  Secretary  reports  that  the 
number  of  claims  filed  under  the  act  wa» 
1,336,  which  have  been  acted  upon  as  fol- 
lows: 

Allowed ...^ 88 

Bejected 1,181 

Dismissed  for  want  of  Jurisdiction 96 

Under  examination ..,».      20 

The  amount  paid  out  on  the  claims  allowed, 
as  aforesaid,  is  $180,358.43. 

The  claims  now  under  examination  will  be 
disposed  of  in  a  short  time.  Upon  their  de- 
cision all  proceedings  under  the  act  will  be 
finally  closed. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summarized 
statement  of  the  proceeds  of  captured  and 
abandoned  property  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  amounts  that  have  been- award- 
ed and  paid  therefrom  under  the  several 
acts  of  Congress : 

Proceeds  of  captured  and  aban- 
doned property  covered  Into  the 
Treasury $20,910,656  44 

Awarded  to  claimants 
by  Court  of  Claims 
under  the  act  of 
March  12, 1863 $11,848,247  73 


Paid  to  claimants  by 
the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  the 
act  of  May  18. 1872. . . .     $180,358  48 

Paid  on  judgments 
against  Treasury 
agents  under  the  act 
of  July  27, 1868 89,188  17 

Paid  under  various 
relief  acts  of  Con- 
srress 228,260  % 

Disbursed  for  expenses 
under  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  March  30, 1868.        75,000  00 

Total 11,871,045  U 

Which  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  received  as  above, 
leaves  a  balance  of 9,039,611  80 

Since  the  date  of  the  above  report  the  sum 
of  $4,596.04  has  been  paid  to  claimants 
under  the  act  of  May  18,  1872,  and  which, 
added  to  the  amount  above  stated,  makes  a 
total  of  $184,954.47. 

The  Southern  Claims  Commission  has  not 
been  idle,  nor  as  a  general  thing  have  the 
claimants  from  the  South  been  at  all  back- 
ward, in  presenting  evidence  on  which  they 
hoped  to  receive  large  sums  from  the  Treasury. 
It  is  very  clear  that  no  claim  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted against  the  United  States  growing  out 
of  the  destruction  or  appropriation  of,  of 
through  damage  to  property,  by  the  army 
or   navy   engaged    in    the    suppression    of 
the  rebellion.      That  was  the  act  of   the 
South,  entered  upon  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  it  involved.    If  the  property  of  rebel 
enemies  was  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  it  was  an  act  of  war  justified  by 
the  condition  of  affairs.    Had  there  been  no 
rebellion,  there  would  have  been  no  collision 
between  the  South  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  no  devastation  by  armed  men. 
The  South,  therefore,  has  no  just  demand  on 
the  nation  for  the  payment  of  losses  incurred 
through  its  own  appeal  to  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword,  and  the  nation  can  refuse  to 
recognize  such  demands  with  perfect  honor. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  claims  which  may^ 
fairly  be  made,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  pay;  and  Republican 
legislation  has  prepared  the  way  for  their 
examination  and  settlement.     The  following 
shows  what  has  been  done  by  the  commis- 
sioners : 

Number  of  claims  decided,  9,222;  amount 

claimed,  $19,263,437.51;    amount  allowed^ 

$3,057,894.09 ;  amount  disallowed,  $16,205,- 

543.42. 

The  supreme  effort  of  the  South  to  destroy 
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the  Union  having  failed,  the  Treasorj  of  the 
United  States  came  oat  of  the  ordeal  with  a 
kind  of  fascinating  safetj.    The  war  orer, 
and  the  spirit  of  destmction  allajed  in^he 
boBoms  of  the  warriors  in  graj,  it  was  far 
more  peaceful  and  pleasant  to  rekindle  that 
spirit  and  divert  it  to  besiege  the  Treasury. 
Hands  which  had  fired  rebel  bullets  into  the 
Federal  ranks  put  aside  the  musket  for  the 
pen.       The  jelling  ''Tigers/'  and  other  sol- 
diers on  the  Confederate  side  resolved  to  try 
whether  the  pen  was   stronger  than    the 
muflket  or  the  sword.    Armed  with  that  in- 
nocent we&pon,  which  may  sign  a    death 
warrant  or  mark  the  number  of  kisses  sent 
by  a  lover  to  his  mistress  in  a  billet  doux^ 
they  proceeded   to  prepare  the  papers  for 
claims  for  presentation  to  the  commission. 
Bat  there  seems  to  have  been  a  limit  fixed  by 
the  commission  beyond  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  pass,  and  there  must,  in  conse- 
quence, have  been  considerable  mortifica- 
tion, if  not  dismay.    The  short  table  given 
is  fall  of  instruction.     It  abounds,  indeed, 
with  lessons  for  all  sorts  of  people,  particu- 
larly for  claimants  whose  disapi>ointment  it 
respectfully  figures  out.    It  will  be  observed 
that  the  amount  claimed  was  in  round  num- 
bers nineteen  millions  of  dollars;  the  amount 
allowed  was  three  millions,  leaving  a  trifling 
difference  in  the  shape  of  a  believed  over- 
charge of  sixteen  millions  t    The  martial 
claimants  or  claim  agents  whose  sad  failure 
the  table  records,  of  course,  bought  their 
experience,  and  can  only  profit  by  it  on  other 
occasions.  But  there  are  claimants  who  have 
no  experience  in  the  matter  at  all,  as  yet, 
bat  who  may  learn  much  f^om  that  table 
when  they  shall  follow  the  lead  of  their  dis- 
appointed brethren  and  present  papers.  The 
Secretary  refers  to  the  holding  back  claim- 
ants whose  elevation  of  soul  has  not  reached 
the  standard — who  have  not  put  forth  their 
claim  for  a  pile  of  greenbacks  of  a  moat 
astonishing  height.  He  says:  Claims  against 
the  Government  have  been  permitted    to 
sleep  antil  the  officers  connected  with  the 
transactions  out  of  which  they  arose  have  died 
or  gone  out  of  service,  and  have  then  been 
revived  and  supported  by  ex  parte  testimony 
of  such  character  as  to  cause  their  allowance 
by  the  accounting  officers.    Such  claims  the 
Secretary  recommends  should  be  barred  if 


not  presented  within  a  period  of  six  years, 
and  it  is  a  very  proper  recommendation. 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  endangered  the  Treasury.  Ex-Con- 
federate  participants  in  the  rebellion  are 
there  in  fall  sympathy  with  the   Bourbon 
Democracy.      A     Democratic    slave-owner 
always  boasted  that  he  was  a  great  man,  a 
superior  being,  born  to  command.     Enlight- 
ened citizens  derided  the  claim.    The  l)pasta 
of  Southern  superiority  were  despised  by 
Republicans,  who  could  not  see  any  great- 
ness in  a  slaveholder  who  lived  in  ease  on 
the  thraldom  of  others,  and  paid  no  wages  to 
his  workmen.    To  the  Republican  party  the 
country  is  largely  indebted  for  its  safety  and 
unity  as  a  nation.     But  the  boldness  and 
patriotism  of  Republicans  should  be  con- 
trasted with  the  wretched  attitude  of  the 
Democratic    leaders,    who    have    forgotten 
nothing  and  learned  nothing,  either  through 
or  after  the  war.    Vigilance  is  more  neces- 
sary at  this  time  than  at  any  period  of  the 
country's  history.    A  rebellion  was  inaugu- 
rated ;  a  great  war  was  fought  to  put  it  down; 
a  huge  public  debt  has  been  created.    And 
the  purse  strings  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  who  fought  to  destroy  the  Union,  and 
their  party  associates  t    Will  the  people  tol- 
erate a  repeal  of  laws  which  have  guarded 
the  public  money  hitherto,  and  allow  access 
to  the  Treasury  by  men  who  were  denied 
before,  but  who  may  under  legal  sandtion 
obtain  millions  f    Are  the  people  willing  to 
have  Republican  legislation  repealed,  so  that 
the  public  money  may  be  drawn  out  by  men 
who  were  known  to  be  disloyal,  and  whose 
claims  have  been  barred  or  rejected  on  that     ^ 
account  ?  Will  the  loyal  people  of  the  nation 
pay  rebel  claims  to  men  still  disloyal,  but  on 
laws  introduced  by  their  sympathizing  Demo- 
cratic friends  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  passed  by  the  votes  of  an  ex  Con- 
federate majority  placed  there  only  through 
the  grace  and  forgiveness  of  Republicans 
who  have  so  long  constituted  its  majority  ? 
^■^ 

Thb  school  question  is  logically  compassed 
by  the  declaration — ^that  the  public  schools 
are  and  must  be  sustained  by  the  State  to 
maintain  and  save  the  State.  If  any  church 
wishes  to  maintain  schools  for  its  own  benefit 
the  right  is  not  denied,  but  its  communicants 
owe  duties  as  citizens,  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  is  one  of  them. 
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THE  CONFEDERATE  LEADERS  IN  CONGRESS. 


The  following  facts  are  compiled  ohieflj 
from  the  *  Congressional  Directory*'  for  the 
Forty-Fourth  Congress,  a  work  compiled  by 
Major  Ben.  Perley  Poore,  clerk  of  printing 
records,  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  or  whose  records  are 
shown  by  the  Confederate  war  records  now 
in  the  archives  of  the  War  Department.  The 
auth6rity  is  quoted  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  sources  aboYe  stated,  and  from 
others : 

ALABAMA.— iSf(ena^orGBOBGB  Goldthwaite, 
of  Montgomery;  was  adjutant  general  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  during  the  war. 

2d  Distnct—RepresentoHveJEREMiA.RT^.'WiL' 
LiAMS,  of  Clayton;  entered  the  Confederate 
army  in  1861  as  major. 

3d  District — Eep,  Paul  Bradford,  of  Tal- 
ladega; served  in  the  Confederate  army 
throughout  the  war. 

bth  District — Rep.  John  H.  Caldwell,  of 
Jacksonville;  was  elected  solicitor  for  the 
tenth  judicial  circuit  by  the  legislature,  at 
the  session  of  1859-'60;  re-elected  at  the  ses- 
sion of  1863-'64.  This  statement  shows  that 
he  was  an-oficer  of  the  rebel  State  govern- 
ment, and  also  of  President  Johnson's  reac- 
tionary movement. 

6th  District — Rep,  Goldsmith  W.  Hewitt, 
of  Birmingham;  entered  the  Confederate  army 
in  1861,  and  served  until  severely  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  in  1863. 

At  large — Rep,  William  Henrt  Forney,  of 
Jacksonville;  entered  the  Confederate  army 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in  1861, 
as  captain,  and  was  successively  promoted 
major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  briga- 
dier-general; surrendered  at  Appomattox  C. 
H.;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of  Ala- 
bama 1865-' 66,  (under  the  Johnson  provision- 
al government.) 

At  large — Burwell  Boykin  Lewis,  of  Tus- 
caloosa; served  in  the  Confederate  army  as 
an  ofSlcer  in  the  Second  Alabama  calvary. 

ARKANSAS— Is^  District— Rep.  Lucibn  C. 
Gause,  of  Jacksonport;  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army  in  1861,  and  served  throughout 
the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel.  This 
person  served  with  Major  General  Fagan,  of 
whose  actions  in  the  Steele-Rice  Arkansas 
campaign  of  April,  1864,  so  conservative 
authority  as  Harper*s  "History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion*'  states  in  relation  to  the  capture 
of  a  Federal  train  at  Marks'  Mills  that,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  all  negroes  found  in  the 
command  after  surrender  were  shot.  These 
were  not  soldiers,  but  teamsters,  servants, 
and  contrabands. 

2d  District — Rep.  William  F.  Slbmons,  of 


Monticello;  was  a  member  of  the  Arkansas 
State  (secession)  convention  in  1861;  entered 
the  Confederate  army  in  July,  1861,  and 
served  through  the  war.  He  was  a  brigade 
commander  under  Fagan  in.  the  campaign 
against  Steele,  in  April,  1864,  at  Poison 
Springs,  near  Camden,  Ark.,  when  nearly 
two  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  First 
Kansas  colored  (79th  U.  S.  C.  T.)  regiment 
were  murdered  after  being  wounded  or  sur- 
rendering. He  was  also  in  the  campaign 
under  Price,  in  September  and  October,  1864, 
by  which  Western  Missouri  and  Kansas  were 
invaded  and  partly  desolated.  The  atrooi- 
tiei^  perpetrated  were  numerous.  An  account 
of  them  may  be  found  in  a  rebel  book  pub- 
lished at  Cincinnati,  entitled  '^Shelby  and 
His  Men" — ^the  author  of  which  served  with 
Siemens,  and  in  the  "Army  of  the  Border," 
by  R.  J.  Hinton,  and  "The  Annals  of  Kan- 
sas," by  D.  W.  Wilder,  State  Auditor  of 
Kansas. 

In  the  rebel  account  of  the  Price  campaign 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  atrocities  that  were  enacted  is 
given.  It  relates  to  the  division  under  *  *  Joe" 
Shelby,  but  is  true  of  the  whole  force  : 

"No  prisoners  were  taken,  and  why  should 
there  be  ?  ''^  *  He  was  fighting  the  Devil  with 
fire,  and  smoking  him  to  death.  Haystacks, 
houses,  barns,  produce,  crops,  and  farming 
implements  were  consumed  before  the  march 
of  his  squadrons,  and  what  the  flames  spared 
the  bullets  finished."  Colonel  Hinton  thus 
describes  what  he  saw  :  "They  had  entered 
Kansas.  The  first  house  across  the  line  was 
the  scene  of  a  dastardly  murder.  An  old, 
gray-haired  minister  of  the  gospel  lay  dead, 
with  white  locks  reddened  by  his  own  blood. 
The  women  and  children  were  frantic  and 
crazed  by  terror  and  grief.  The  fence  and 
outhouses  were  burning.  The  interior  of 
the  cabin  presented  a  woe-begone  appear- 
ance. A  perfect  saturnalia  of  destruction 
seemed  to  have  reigned.  Everything  not 
portable  had  been  broken  *  *  The  fright- 
ened inmates  were  stripped  of  nearly  every 
article  of  clothing  on  their  persons,  or  in  the 
cabin." — Anay  of  the  Border j  p.  190,  1865. 

4th  District — Thomas  Monticue  Guntbr,  of 
Fayetteville;  was  a  delegate  from  Washing- 
ton county  in  the  Arkansas  State  Conven- 
tion of  May,  1861;  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  colonel  Thirteenth  Arkansas  volun- 
teers.    He  was  also  in  Pagan's  command. 

FLORIDA — Senator  Charles  W.  Jones; 
was  bom  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army,  as  the  Con- 
federate War  Department  records  establish. 

GEORGIA — Senator  Thomas  Manson  Nor- 
wood, of  Savannah;  was  a  member  of  the 
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Qeorgia  (rebel)  legislatare  in  1861-'62.  In 
July,  1875,  the  Senator  delivered  an  address, 
supposed  to  be  non-politioal  in  character,  at 
the  commencement  of  Emorj  College,  Geor- 
gia. From  a  report  of  this  effort  published 
in  the  Democratic  press  of  that  State,  it  ap- 
pears Mr.  Norwood  declared  that  he  charged 
'Hhe  Yankees  as  having  waged  the  last 
war,  not  for  patriotism  or  the  Consti- 
tution, but  for  dollars  and  cents.  He 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  GoYemment  was 
controlled  *by  a  low  order  of  intellect  and  a 
low  order  of  men' — condemned  the  fifteenth 
amendment  and  the  carpet-bagger.  The 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lanendments  he 
declared  to  be  probably  the  only  permanent 
results  of  the  war.  He  said  the  negro  had 
been  left  among  a  race  superior  to  him  in 
every  particular  to  work  out  his  own  des- 
tiny, and  that  there  would  never  be  unity 
of  the  two  races  ;  that  the  negro  as  a  race 
would  never  acquire  either  education  or 
wealth ;  that  he  would  never  occupy  the 
same  social  plane  with  the  white  race ;  that 
the  common  school  system  would  in  time 
prove  a  failure  as  to  the  negro ;  that  it  can- 
not succeed  except  among  a  homogeneous 
people,  and  a  people  who  are  on  a  social 
equality ;  that  he  would  never  appreciate 
nor  exercise  intelligentlv  the  privileges  of 
oitisenship  ;  that  the  failure  to  contribute 
to  the  educational  fund  would  in  time  lead  to 
separate  taxation  for  separate  schools,  and 
the  system  as  to  this  race  would  fail ;  that 
the  next  generation  of  them  will  not  be  equal 
to  the  present  as  laborers  and  citizens  *  * 
*  *  *  In  the  course  of  time  the  people  of 
the  North  would  themselves  demand  of  him 
either  colonization  or  the  surrender  of  the 
elective  franchise,  and  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment will  be  repealed.  *  *  To  be  a  har- 
monious people,  we  must  be  a  homogeneous 
people ;  the  negro  as  a  slave  was  always  a 
<iisturbiDg  element,  and  will  be  an  irritation 
in  the  republic  as  a  freeman.'' 

Senator  Joh5  B.  Gordon,  of  Atlanta;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  captain  of  infantry,  and  was  promot- 
ed major,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  briga- 
dier-general, major-general,  and  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  second  army  corps;  commanded 
one  wing  of  General  Lee's  army  at  Appomat- 
tox Court-House;  was  wounded  in  battlQ  eight 
times.  Senator  Gordon's  position  since  the 
surrender,  as  well  as  his  view  of  the  act  of 
secession,  and  the  subsequent  war  thereon, 
have  been  given  at  length  by  himself  in  his 
testimony  before  the  famous  Eu-Elux  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation.  The  report  thus 
summaries  views  he  then  held :  ''His  testimo- 
Tty  is  that  the  magnanimity  and  deference 
shown  by  General  Grant  and  his  officers  to- 
wards the  army  of  the  South  at  the  time  of 
and  after  the  surrender  led  them  to  hope 


they  would  be  permitted  to  go  home,  resume 
their  places  and  rights  as  citizens,  organize 
the  State  governments,  and  again  resume 
their  relations  to  the  General  Government, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  rebellion.  After 
President  Lincoln's  death,  and  Johnson's 
announcement  of  his  policy,  they  became 
apprehensive  that  some  hanging  and  general 
confiscation  would  follow.  When  relieved 
of  those  apprehensions,  and  terms  of  recon* 
strudlion  and  the  fourteenth  amendment 
were  proposed  by  Congress,  they  began  to 
complain  of  want  of  good  faith,  and  when 
terms  were  imposed  they  became  sullen  and 
defiant,  looking  upon  the  Government  as 
having  outraged  them,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  rights."  General  Gordon  said: 
''We  feel  a  sense  of  wrong  as  honorable 
men.  We  do  not  think  we  have  done  any- 
thing in  the  dark."  Of  secession  he  said: 
"We  thought  we  were  right.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  thought  so  at  the  time.  I  thought 
I  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  I  did.  *  *  By 
the  course  that  has  been  pursued  to  us  "^^  * 
we  have  been  disappointed,  and  the  feeling 
of  alienation  *  *  has  in  this  way  been  in- 
creased more  than  by  any  other  one  fact." 
Gordon  declared  that  "We  did  not  believe 
the  act  of  secession  was  treason.  I  do  not 
believe  it  now.  I  do  not^  expect  ever  to  be- 
lieve it."  In  regard  to  secret  organizations 
for  the  advancement  of  Southern  interests 
General  Gordon  testified  as  to  what  he 
termed  a  "brotherhood,"  admitting  that  he 
was  asked  to  become  the  chief  in  Georgia ; 
that  it  was  widely  extended ;  that  the  mem- 
bers took  an  obligation  tantamount  to  an 
oath  ;  that  it  was  confined  to  white  men, 
and  that  no  white  Republican  was  found  in 
it ;  that  it  was  "mainly  confined  to  soldiers 
of  the  army,"  (Confederate,)  men  who  were 
"ready  for  any  emergency,"  &o.  The  like- 
ness of  this  to  the  Eu-Elux  was  unmistake- 
able.  When  Gordon  entered  the  Senate,  the 
Republicans  having  a  majority  in  both  bod- 
ies, he  very  carefully  excluded  from  the 
sketch  in  the  "Congressional  Directory"  of 
that  date  all  reference  to  his  Confederate 
military  record,  while  as  seen  above  in  the 
later  Directory  he  states  it  at  length.  There 
is  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House,  and 
it  is  honorable  to  parade  treason  in  behalf  of 
slavery  and  disunion. 

1st  District — Rep.  Julian  Habtbidob,  of  Sa- 
vannah; delegate  to  the  Charleston  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  1860;  was  in  the  Con- 
federate army  during  first  year  of  the  war; 
was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 

2d  District— Rep.  William  E.  Smith,  of  Al- 
bany; entered  the  Contederate  army  as  a  vol- 
unteer, in  the  Fourth  Georgia  Volunteers,  af- 
ter the  State  seceded;  wai  elected  captain  in 
April,  1862;  lost  a  leg  in  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond, at  Eing's  School-House,  June  25, 1862;' 
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was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  in 
1863. 

3d  District — Rep.  Phiup  Cook,  of  Americas; 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia, 
in  1863,  (rebel;)  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  Convention  of  18  '5,  called  bj  President 
Johnson;  entered  the  Confederate  service  in 
1861,  as  a  private;  -was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant,  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  in 
August,  1863,  brigadier-general. 

4th  District — Rep.  Hbnbt  R.  Habbis,  of 
Greenville;  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  (se- 
cession) Convention  of  1861. 

6th  District — Rep,  Milton  A.   Candlbb,  of 
Atlanta;  was  a  member  of  the  State  (rebel) 
House  of  Representatives  in  1861-'63;  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1865— the 
"body  called  by  President  Johnson. 

Sth  District — Rep,  Alezandeb  Hamilton 
Stephens,  of  Crawfordsville;  was  elected  to 
the  Secession  Convention  of  Georgia  in  1861 ; 
opposed  and  voted  against  the  ordinance  of 
secession  in  that  body,  but  gave  it  his  sup- 
port after  it  had  been  passed  by  the  conven- 
tion against  his  judgment  as  to  its  i>olioy; 
was  elected  by  that  convention  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress  which  met  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,* February  4,  1861,  and  was  chosen 
vice-president  under  the  Provisional  ^overn- 
meiit  by  that  Congress;  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederate  States  for  the 
term  of  six  years  under  what  was  termed  the 
permanent  government,  in  November,  1861; 
visited  the  State  of  Virginia  on  a  mission 
under  the  Confederate  Government  in  April, 
1861,  upon  the  invitation  of  that  State;  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
Confederate  Government  at  the  Hampton 
Roads  Conference  in  February,  1865;  was 
elected  a  Representative  to  the  Twenty- 
eightli,  Twenty-ninth,  Thirtieth,  Thirty-first, 
Thirty-second,  Thirty-third,  Thirty-fourth 
and  Thirty-fifth  Congresses,  when  he  declinr 
ed  a  re-election;  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  in  1866,  by  the  first  legis- 
lature convened  under  the  new  Constitution 
(the  Johnson  provisional  movement),  but  was 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  Mr.  Stephens 
has  rendered  the  sectional  South  the  most 
important  aid  ever  since  he  entered  public 
life.  In  1850  he  assisted  to  draw  up,  and 
earnestly  advocated  the  famous  **Georgia 
platform,"  whicii  declared  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  *  Vill,  and  ought  to  resist,  even  (as  a 
last  resort,)  to  a  disruption  of  every  tie 
which  binds  her  to  the  Union,  any  future 
act  of  Congress  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent  and 
petition  of  the  slaveholders  thereof;  or  any 
act  abolishing  slavery  in  places  within  the 
slaveholding  States  purchased  by  the  United 
States  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
dock  yards,  navy  yards,  and  other  like 
places ;  or  in  any  act  suppressing  the  slave 


trade  between  slaveholding  States;  or  in 
any  refusal  to  admit  as  a  State  any  territory 
applying  because  of  the  existence  of  slavery 
thereln ;  or  in  any  act  {frohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  the  Territories  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  or  in  any  act  repeal- 
ing or  materially  modifying  the  laws  now  in 
force  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.'' 

In  a  speech  to  the  Georgia  legislature, 
November,  1860,  Mr.  Stephens  said  that  he 
stood  on  the  '^Georgia  platform,'*  as  he  had 
always  done  since  its  adoption,  and  if  the 
Republicans  attempted  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gross  to  exclude  the  slaveholders  from  the 
Territories  with  their  slave  property  no 
man  would  be  more  willing  or  ready  than  he' 
to  disrupt  every  tie  which  bound  the  States 
together.  But  he  advised  the  people  to 
wait  until  the  Republican  policy  was  adopt- 
ed before  they  tried  secession.  The  '*Sece8- 
sionists"  favored  immediate  secession.  In 
a  letter  to  a  strong  secessionist  in  New  York 
he  gave  the  following  reason  for  advocating 
the  policy  of  delay : 

''The  great  and  leading  object  aimed  at 
by  me  at  Milledgeville  was  to  produce  har- 
mony on  a  right  line  of  policy.  If  worst 
comes  to  worst,  as  it  may,  and  our  State  has 
to  quit  the  Union,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  all  our  people  should  be  united 
cordially  in  this  cause.  This,  I  feel  confi- 
dent, can  only  be  effected  on  the  line  of  pol- 
icy I  indicated." 

Before  a  similiu'  body,  February,  1866, 
Mr.  Stephens  used  the  following  notable 
language : 

**  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  loyalty  or 
disloyalty  of  any  in  the  late  most  lamentable 
confiict  of  arms,  I  think  I  may  venture  safe- 
ly to  say  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  of 
the  entire  South,  no  disloyalty  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
*  *  *  As  for  myself  I  can  affirm  that  no  sen- 
timent of  disloyalty  to  these  great  principles 
of  self-government,  recognized  and  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ever  beat  or  throbbed  in  breast  or  heart  of 
mine.  To  their  maintenance  my  whole  soul 
was  ever  enlisted  ;  and  to  this  end  my  whole 
life  has  heretofore  been  devoted,  and.  will 
continue  to  be  the  rest  of  my  days — God 
willing.  *  *  *  Whatever  differences  existed 
amongst  us  arose  from  differences  as  to  the 
best  and  surest  means  of  securing  these 
great  ends,  which  was  the  object  of  all.  It 
was  toith  this  view  and  for  this  purpose  secession 
was  tried.  Thai  has  failed,  *  *  *  Our  only  al- 
ternative now  is  either  to  give  up  all  hope  of  Con- 
stUutional  liberty  ^  or  retrace  our  steps^  and  to  look 
for  its  vindication  and  maintenance  in  the  forums 
of  reason  and  justice^  instead  of  on  the  arena  of 
arms.  In  the  court  and  hah  of  legislation^  instecul 
of  on  the  field  of  battle.''        *        *        * 
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Although  Mr.  Stephens  has  not  pnbliolj 
advocated  the  Confederate  cause  as  sealouslj 
since  July,  1873,  as  before  that  time,  jet  in 
his  speech  in  Congress  in  oppoftition  to  the 
dvil  rights  bill,  January  5,  1874,  and  in 
a  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Atlanta,  1875,  he 
presented  with  his  accustomed  adroitness 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  State  sovereignty. 
He  is  the  ablest  of  Southern  thinkers  and 
leaders,  and  his  book  **The  War  Between  the 
States*'  is  in  title  and  oontents  the  arsenal 
of  that  doctrine. 

9th  DKrictr-^Rep.  BsHJAjnir  H.  Hill,  of  At- 
lanta; was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
States  Senate,  and  of  the  Georgia  Secession 
Convention  of  1861.  Mr.  Hill  was  regarded 
in  the  Confederate  Senate  as  the  Confederate 
Pr^ident's  other  self.  Mr.  Davis  spoke  of 
him  a6  his  '*right  hand.**  He  was  chairman 
of  its  judiciary  committee,  and  reported  and 
advocate  the  following  resolutions  or  bills  : 

*''l*hat  every  person  pretending  to  be  a 
•oldier  or  officer  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  be  captured  on  the  soil  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1863,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Confederate  States  with  the 
intent  to  incite  insurrection  and  abet  mur- 
der; and,  unless  satisfactory  proof  be  ad- 
duced to  the  contrary  before  the  military 
court  before  which  the  trial  shall  be  had, 
shall  suffer  death.  This  section  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  until  the  proclamation  issued 
by  Abraham  Lincoln,  dated  at  Washington 
on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1862,  shall  be 
rescinded,  and  the  policy  therein  announced 
shall  be  abandoned,  and  no  longer.'* 

**2.  Bvery  white  person  who  shall  act  as  a 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer, 
commanding  negroes  or  mulattoes  against 
the  Confederate  States,  or  who  shall  arm, 
organize,  train,  or  prepare  negroes  or  mulat- 
toes for  military  service,  or  aid  them  in  any 
military  enterprise  against  the  Confederate 
States,  shall,  if  captured,  suffer  death. 

*'3.  Every  commissioned  or  non-commis- 
sioned officer  Qf  the  em*my  who  shall  incite 
slaves  to  rebellion,  or  pretend  to  give  them 
freedom  under  the  aforementioned  act  of 
Congress  and  proclamation,  by  abducting 
or  causing  them  to  be  abducted  or  inducing 
them  to  abscond,  shall,  if  captured,  suffer 
death.** 

Jefferson  Davis  issued,  December  22d, 
1862,  a  proclamation  declaring  outlaws  Gen- 
eral Butler  and  the  men  of  his  command; 
also  co'nsigning  to  death,  or  slavery,  or  cap- 
ture, officers  commanding  and  men  serving 
in  colored  regiments. 

To  enforce  this  proclamation  of  Mr.  Davis* 
a  law  was  passed  on  the  first  of  May,  1863,  by 
the  Confederate  Congress,  reported  from  the 
jadioiary  committee  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia. 
Section  4  of  the  law  reads  as  follows : 


'*Sbo.  4.  That  every  white  person  being  a 
commissioned  officer,  or  acting  as  such,  who 
during  the  present  war  shall  command  ne- 
groes or  mulattoes  in  arms  against  the  Con- 
ederate  States,  or  who  shall  arm,  train,  or- 
ganise, or  prepare  negroes  or  mulattoes  for 
militajT*  service  agadnst  the  Confederate 
States,  or  who  shall  voluntarily  aid  negroes 
or  mulattoes  in  any  military  enterprise,  at- 
tach or  conflict  in  such  service,  shall  be 
deemed  as  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and 
shall,  if  captured,  be  put  to  death  or  be 
otherwise  panished,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

'*Sbc.  5.  Bvery  person  being  a  commissioned 
officer,  or  acting  as  such  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  who  shall  during  the  present  war  ex- 
cite, attempt  to  excite,  or  cause  to  be  excited 
a  servile  insurrection,  or  who  shall  incite  or 
cause  to  be  incited  a  slave  to  rebel,  shall,  if 
captured,  be  put  to  death,  or  be  otherwise 
punished*  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

*'Sbc.  7.  All  negroes  and  mulattoes  who 
shall  be  engaged  in  war  or  be  taken  in  arms 
against  the  Confederate  States,  or  shall  give 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  shall,  when  captured  in  the 
Confederate  States,  be  delivered  tu  the  au- 
thorities of  the  State  or  States  in  which  they 
shall  be  captured,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  present  or  future  laws  of  such  State 
or  States.** 

In  a  late  speech  made  In  Georgia,  Mr. 
Hill  said : 

**The  great  final  struggle  to  settle  the 
question  whether  Constitutional  liberty  on 
this  continent  shall  be  continued  or  not  is  to 
be  fought  in  1876.  Can  it  be  successfully 
fought  with  the  ballot  ?  *  *  *  If  we  fail  at 
the  ballot-box  in  1876  by  reason  of  force,  a 
startling  question  will  present  itself  to  the 
American  people.  *  *  *  I  tell  you,  my 
friends,  there  is  no  peace  for  this  country 
until  Radicalism  is  crushed ;  not  only 
crushed,  but  despised ;  not  only  despised, 
but  made  infamous  forever  throughout 
America.  If  we  must  have  war — if  we  can- 
not preserve  this  Constitution  and  Constitu- 
tional government  by  the  ballot ;  *  *  *  if 
folly  and  wickedness — ^if  inordinate  love  of 
power  shall  decree  that  America  must  save 
her  Constitution  by  blood,  let  it  come.  I 
am  ready.  But  let  one  thing  be  distinctly 
understood,  that  if  another  war  should  come 
we  of  the  South  will  rally  under  the  old  flag 
of  our  fathers.  It  always  was  our  flag.  We 
were  never  faithless  to  it,  and  our  enemies 
were  never  faithful  to  it.'* 

In  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, January  11,  1876,  Mr.  Hill  gave  fur- 
ther expression  to  these  ideas  when  he  de- 
clared that  '*the  South  is  here,  and  here  she 
intends  to  remain.  Go  on  and  pass  your 
qualifying  acts,  trample  upon  the  Constitu- 
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tion  you  hare  sworn  to  support,  abnegate 
the  pledges  of  jour  fathers,  incite  rage  upon 
our  people,  and  multiply  your  infidelities 
until  they  shall  be  like  the  stars  of  heaven 
or  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  without  number ; 
but  know  this,  for  all  your  iniquities  the  South 
will  never  again  seek  a  remedy  in  the  mad- 
ness of  another  secession.  We  are  here  ; 
we  are  in  the  house  of  our  fathers,  our 
brothers  are  our  companions,  and  we  are  at 
home  to  stay,  thank  God. 

*  *  *  We  come  charging  upon  the 
Union  no  wrongs  to  us.  The  Union  never 
wronged  us.  The  Union  has  been  an  un- 
mixed blessing  to  every  section,  to  every 
State,  to  every  man  of  every  color  in  Ameri- 
ca. We  charge  all  our  wrongs  upon  that 
*higher  law.*  We  wronged  the  Union 
grievously  when  we  left  it  to  be  seized  and 
rent  and  torn  by  the  men  who  had  denounced 
it  as  a  'covenant  with  hell  and  a  league  with 
the  Devil.'  " 

KENTUCKY— 7^A  Distrid—Rep.  Joseph  C. 
S.  Blackburn,  of  Versailles;  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1861,  and  served  through- 
out the  war.  It  is  charged  that  his  service 
was  almost  wholly  that  of  a  guerilla,  engaged 
in  harrying  the  Unionists  of  Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA— Is^  District— Rep.  Randall 
Lbe  Gibson,  of  New  Orleans;  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  a  company, 
regiment,  brigade,  and  division. 

2c?  District — Rep.  E.  John  Ellis,  of  New  Or- 
leans; graduated  in  March,  1861;  joined  the 
Confederate  army  five  days  afterward,  and 
served  throughout  the  war. 

4ih  District — Rep.  William  M.  Levy,  of 
Natchitoches;  was  a  member  of  the  State  leg-' 
islature  of  Louisiana  in  1861;  was  a  Presiden- 
tial elector  on  the  Breckinridge  and  Lane 
ticket  in  1860;  served  in  the  Confederate 
army,  participating  in  the  engagements  on 
the  peninsula  in  1861  and  1862,  and  there- 
after, until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the  adju- 
tant and  inspector  general's  department  on 
the  staff  of  General  Dick  Taylor^ 

MISSISSIPPI -ls<  District— Rep.  Lucius  Q. 
C.  liAMAR,  of  Oxford;  was  elected  to  the 
Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  Congresses  of 
the  United  States,  and  resigned  in  1860  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  Secession  Convention  of 
his  State;  in  1861,  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Nineteenth 
regiment,  and  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy; 
in  1863,  was  entrusted  by  President  Davis  with 
an  important  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia. 

4th  District — Rep.  Otho  R.  Singleton,  of 
Canton;  was  a  representative  from  Mississip- 
pi in  the  Thirty-third,  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty 
sixth  Congresses  of  the  United  States,  retir- 
ing January  12,  1861;  was  a  representative 
from  Mississippi  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
from  1861  until  1865. 


MISSOURI— 5«ncrfor  P.  M.  Cockrbll,  of 
Warrensburg;  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  colonel  in  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  and 
was  promoted  to  major-general,  serving  till 
the  rebellion  closed. 

4^A  District — Rep.  Robert  A.  Hatcher,  of 
New  Madrid;  was  a  member  of  the  State 
(rebel)  convention  in  1862,  and  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  Congress  in  1864-'65. 

Sth  District — Rep.  BsNJAifiN  J.  Franklin,  of 
Kansas  City;  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  a  private,  was  promoted  captain,  and 
served  throughout  the  war.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive pro-slavery  politician  in  Kansas,  being 
known,  in  fact,  among  those  called  ''Border 
Ruffians.'' 

ll^A  District — Rep.  John  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  of 
Fayette;  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war 
he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  promoted  successively  to  be 
captain,  major,  colonel,  andbirigadier-general. 
Clark  served  in  Marmaduke's  division,  and 
was  a  brigade  commander  in  the  Price  raid 
of  1864. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— 5<'na^or  Matt  W. 
Ransom,  of  Northampton  county,  (post  office 
Weldon;)  entered  the  Confederate  army,  serv- 
ing as  lieutenant-colonel,  coloiiel,  brigadier- 
general,  and  major-general  and  surrendered 
at  Appomattox. 

Senator  Augustus  Summerfield  Mbrrimon, 
of  Raleigh;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina  in  I860-*  61;  was  solicitor 
(rebel)  of  the  8th  judicial  district  of  North 
Carolina  from  1861  to  1865. 

1st  District — Rep.  Jesse  J.  Yeates,  of  Mur- 
freesboro* ;  served  in  the  Confederate  «.rmy, 
and  was  major  of  the  31st  regiment  North 
Carolina  troops;  was  solicitor  (rebel)  of  the 
1st  judicial  circuit  of  North  Carolina  from 
1861  to  1866. 

3d  District — Rep.  Alfred  Moore  Waddell, 
of  Wilmington;  served  in  the  Confederate 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry. 

4:th  District — Rep.  Joseph  J.  Davis,  of  Lotiis- 
burg;  served  in  the  Confederate  army  as  oax>- 
tain. 

5th  District — Rep.  Alfred  Moore  Scales,  of 
Greensborough;  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Congress;  volunteered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  late  civil  war  as  a  private  in  the  Con- 
federate army;  was  afterward  promoted  and 
served  as  captain,  colonel,  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  for  the  war. 

6th  District — Rep.  Thomas  Samuel  Ashb,  of 
Wadesborough;  was  elected  in  1861  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  to  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate 
States  in  1864.  A  Mr,  Ashe,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, voted  in  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise. 

*Ith  District — Rep.  William  M.  Robbins,  of 
Statesville;  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  whole  war. 
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Sih  District — Rep.  Robibt  Bbahk  VAifCi, 
of  AsliDYlUe;  was  elected  a  captain  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  Confederate  serrioeinlSGl;  was 
twice  elected  colonel  of  the  29th  North  Caro- 
lina regiment,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  in  1863. 

TKNNBSSBB—Smo^or  Datid  McEBifDaBB 
Kbt,  of  Chattanooga;  entered  the  Confeder- 
ate armj  in  1861,  and  served  through  the 
entire  war. 

Sd  District — Rep,  Gbobob  Gibbs  Dibrbll, 
of  Sparta ;  was  elected  to  the  State  (rebel) 
Le^slatnre  of  Tennessee,  in  Aogost,  1861 ; 
entered  the  Confederate  armj  as  a  private, 
was  elected  lieutenant-colonel,  and  promoted 
olonel  and  brigadier-general  of  cavalry ; 
was  detailed  to  escort  the  ezecative  officers 
and  treasure  of  the  Confederate  Government 
after  the  evacuation  of  Richmond. 

4th  District — Rep*  Hatwood  Yavobt  Rio- 
i>i«B,  of  Lebanon ;  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  a  private  in  1861, and  served  through 
tlie  war. 

6th  District — Rep,  JoHir  F.  Housb,  of  Clarks- 
Tille  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States  from  Tennes- 
see ;  at  the  expiration  of  his  teim  of  service 
in  said  body  he  entertsd  the  Confederate 
army,  and  continued  therein  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 

*Jth  District — Rep.  Washinotoit  Curbait 
Whitthobne,  of  Columbia  t  was  assistant 
adjutant  general  in  the  Provisional  army  of 
Tennessee  in  1861,  and  was  afterward  adju- 
tant general  of  the  State,  which  position  he 
held  under  Governor  Harris  until  the  close 
of  the  civil  war. 

Bth  District — Rep.  John  D.  C.  Atkins,  of 
Paris ;  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5th 
Tennessee  regiment  in  the  Confederate  army 
in  1861 ;  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  Pro- 
visional Congress  in  August,  1861  ;  was  re  ■ 
elected  in  November,  1861,  and  again  elected 
in  November,  1863. 

10/A  District — Rep.  Casbt  Young,  of  Mem- 
phis ;  entered  the  Tennessee  army  as  a  pri- 
vate ;  was  afterward  appointed  assistant 
adjutant  general  upon  the  staff  of  General 
William  H.  Carroll,  and  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  General  Chalraer's  division.  He 
also  served  under  Forrest  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Pillow.  In  a  report  made 
by  a  Congressional  committee  that  investi- 
gated this  atrocity  at  the  time,  the  scenes 
that  followed  the  oocurpation  of  the  fort, 
which  was  treacherously  gained  by  advanc- 
ing under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce,  are  thus 
described : 

^'The  rebels  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex, 
white  nor  black,  soldier  or  civilian.  The 
officers  and  men  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  devilish  work ;  men,  women, 
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and  even  children,  wherever  found,  were 
deliberately  shot  down,  beaten,  hacked  with 
sabres  ;  some  of  the  children,  not  more  than 
ten  years  old,  were  forced  to  stand  up  and 
face  their  murderers  while  being  shot ;  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  butchered  without 
mercy,  the  rebels  even  entering  the  hospital 
building  and  dragging  them  out  to  be  shot, 
or  killing  them  as  they  lay  there  unable  to 
offer  the  least  resistance.  ♦  ♦  *  No  cru- 
elty which  the  most  fiendish  malignity  could 
devise  was  omitted  by  these  murderers.  * 
*  The  huts  and  tents  in  which  many  of  the 
wounded  had  sought  shelter  were  set  on  fire, 
both  that  night  and  next  morning,  while  the 
wounded  were  still  in  them.  *  ♦  *  These 
deeds  of  murder  and  cruelty  ceased  when 
night  came  on,  only  to  be  renewed  next 
morning,  when  the  demons  carefully  sought 
among  the  dead  lying  about  in  all  directions 
for  any  of  the  wounded  yet  alive,  and  those 
they  found  were  deliberately  shot.'*  The 
following  dispatch  was  sent  by  Forrest  to 
Polk  :  ''Rebels  killed  five  hundred  men,  (no 
prisoners.)  The  officers  in  the  fort  were 
killed.  Over  one  hundred  citizens  who  had 
fied  into  the  fort  to  escape  conscription  ran 
into  the  river  and  were  drowned.*'  Of  the 
conduct  of  Colonel  Casey  Young's  troops, 
and  of  himself,  of  course,  who  were  under 
Chalmer's  command,  and  aided  in  this  cap- 
ture and  massacre,  Forrest  said  in  his  official 
report :  "I  desire  to  acknowledge  the 
prompt  and  energetic  action  of  Brigadier 
General  Chalmers,  commanding  the  forces 
around  Fort  Pillow,  *  *  He  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  command  for  their  gallantry  and 
courage  in  assaulting  the  enemy's  works 
without  the  assistance  of  artillery  or  bayo- 
nets." 

TEXAS— ASeno/or  Sam  BellMaxby,  of  Par- 
is ;  educated  at  West  Point,  was  elected 
State  Senator  for  four  years  in  1861,  but  de- 
clined, and  raised  the  9th  Texas  infantry  for 
the  Confederate  States  army,  of  which  he 
was  colonel  ;  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  in  1862,  and  major-general  in  1864 ; 
commanded  the  Indian  Territory  military 
district  1863-'65,  and  was  also  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs.  During  the  war  Quan- 
trille,  the  Missouri  guerilla,  was  sheltered 
in  Maxey's  department  after  his  atrocious 
massacres  at  Lawrence  and  Baxter's  Springs, 
Kansas,  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  out- 
lawry. 

Ist  District — Rep,  John  H.  Rbaoan,  of  Pal- 
estine ;  was  elected  in  1857  a  representative 
to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  from  the  first 
district  of  Texas,  and  was  re-elected  in  1859 
to  the  Thirty-sixth  Congress  ;  was  elected  to 
the  secession  convention  of  Texas  in  1861, 
and  was  elected,  with  others,  by  that  con- 
vention deputy  to  the  Provisional  Congr^s 
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of  the  Confederacy;  wa8  appointed  post- 
master-general of  the  Provisional  Gorern- 
ment  of  the  Confederaoj,  March  6, 1861;  was 
re-appointed  on  the  permanent  organization 
of  the  Confederate  Government  in  1862.  and 
occupied  the  position  until  the  close  of  the 
war ;  was  also  appointed  acting  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  the  Confederate  Government. 

Mr.  Reagan,  as  rebel  Postmaster  General, 
was  asked  by  Jefferson  Davis  for  his  views 
On  the  question  of  surrender  during  the  pen- 
dency of  the  Sherman-Johnston  negotiation 
in  North  Carolina,  1865.  General  H.  V. 
Boynton,  in  his  critical  work  reviewing  Gen- 
eral Sherman's  memoirs,  publishes  a  photo- 
lithographic copy  of  Reagan's  memorandum 
for  terms  of  armistice,  as  also  his  letter  in 
response  to  Davis.  In  both  these  documents 
the  most  ultra  State  sovereignty  ideas  are 
advocated  and  set  forth.  Mr.  Reagan  was  a 
candidate  for  delegate  to  the  recent  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  Texas.  This  was 
after  his  election  to  Congress.  During  the 
canvass  Judge  Reagan  strongly  opposed  the 
common  schools,  declared  it  unjust  to  tax 
the  well-to-do  in  order  to  educate  the  poor  ; 
advocated  the  re- establishment  of  the  whip- 
ping post  as  a  punishment  for  petty  larceny 
and  petty  crimes ;  and  proposed  that  all 
other  convictions  should  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  and  conse- 
quent disfranchisement.  This  is  one  method 
of  reducing  the  colored  vote. 

2c?  District — Rep.  David  B.  Culberson,  of 
Jefferson  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  of  Texas  (rebel)  in  1866, 
and  to  the  -State  Senate  (Johnson)  1866  ;  en- 
tered the  Confederate  army  as  a  private  in 
1862,  and  was  promoted  until  he  became  ad- 
jutant general  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

3d  District — Rep.  James  W.  Thbockmortoit, 
of  McKinney;  elected  to  the  State  (rebel) 
Senate  in  1863,  and  served  until  the  surren- 
der of  General  Lee  ;  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  under 
President  Johnson's  proclamation,  and  was 
ohosen  presiding  officer  of  that  body  ;  n'as 
elected  Governor  of  Texas  in  June,  1866,  for 
a  term  of  five  years;  was  inaugurated  August 
8,  1866,  and  removed  by  order  of  General 
Sheridan,  August  9,  1867. 

VIRGINIA — Senator  Robert  E.  Withers, 
of  Wytheville;  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  major  of  infantry  in  April,  1861,  and  du- 
ring the  same  year  was  promoted  colonel  of 
the  18th  Virginia. regiment,  which  he  com- 
manded until  retired  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous disabling  wounds,  and  appointed  to 
command  the  post  at  Danville,  Virginia, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

1st  District — Rep.  Bbvbrlt  B.  Doitcsflas,  of 
Ayletts;  entered  the  Confederate  army  as 
first  lieutenant  in  Lee's  Rangers,  and  was 


successively  promoted  to  tne  rank  of  major 
of  the  5th  Tirginia  cavalry. 

2d  District — Rep.  John  Goods,  Jr.,  of  Nor- 
folk ;  was  elected  in  1860  a  member  of  the 
State  (Secession)  Convention  of  Tirginia, 
which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession; 
was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
from  February  22,  1862,  until  the  close  of 
the  war  ;  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  Democratic  Executive  Committee  in 
1868,  and  reappointed  in  1872  for  four  years. 

Uh  District — Rep,  Gborob  C.  Cabell,  of 
Danville ;  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  southern  army;  in  June,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  major  by  Governor  Letcher, 
and  assigned  to  the  18th  Virginia  infantry, 
Colonel  Withers,  Pickett's  division,  Long- 
street's  corps ;  participated  in  most  of  the 
battles  fought  by  that  portion  of  the  army  of 
Northern  Virginia  to  which  he  was  attached; 
was  twice  wounded,  and  left  the  army  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 

6M  District — Rep.  John  Randolph  Tuckbb, 
of  Lexington  ;  was  attorney-general  of  Vir- 
ginia from  1857  to  1865.  Is  also  borne  as  a 
captain  on  the  Confederate  army  rolls. 

^th  District — Rep.  John  T.  Harris,  of  Har- 
risonburg ;  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Legislature  from 
1863  to '65. 

^th  District — Rep,  Eppa  Hunton,  of  War- 
renton  ;  was  elected  to  the  State  Convention 
of  Virginia,  which  assembled  at  Richmond 
in  February,  1861 ;  served  through  its  first 
session,  and  then  entered  the  Confederate 
army  as  colonel  of  the  8th  Virginia  infantry; 
was  promoted  afier  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  served  through  the  residue  of  the  war 
as  brigadier-general. 

%th  District — Rep.  W1I1LIA91  Terrt,  of 
Wytheville ;  was  in  the  military  service  of 
Virginia  in  the  "John  Brown  raid,"  in  1859; 
entered  the  Confederate  army  in  April,  1861, 
as  lieutenant  in  the  4th  Virginia  infantry, 
"Stonewall  Brigade,"  and  served  during  the 
war. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— ^enofor  Allen  Taylor 
Caperton,  of  Union ;  was  a  member  of  the 
State  (Secession)  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Virginia  in  1861 ;  was  elected  by  fhe  Leg- 
islature of  Virginia  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  Senate,  and  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1865. 

2d  District — Rep,  Charles  Jambs  Faulk- 
ner, of  Martinsburg ;  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Thirty-sec- 
ond, Thirty-third,  Thirty-fourth,  and  Thirty- 
fifth  Congresses,  serving  from  December  1, 
1851,  until  March  3,  1859  ;  was  nominated 
in  1859  by  President  Buchanan  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  France,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate ;  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
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Ai&^nBt,  1861,  and  wbm  held  bm  a  prisoner  of 
stat«  apon  no  charge  or  imputation  against 
hia  fidelity  as  a  minister,  hat  from  an  appre- 
hension  that  he  would  unite  his  fortunes 
witli   those  of  the  Southern  Confederaoj ; 
iras  exchanged  in  Decemher,  1861,  for  Hon. 
Alfred  Elj,  member  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Yo.*k, 
Hien  a  prisoner  in  Richmond  ;  entered  the 
Confederate  armj  as  a  member  of  General 
Stonewall   Jackson's    staff,   and  served  as 
Ills  chief  of  staff  until  the  death  of  that  ofll- 
ceT,  having  written  all  the  official  reports 
ttk&t  bear  his  signature.     Mr.  FauUcner,  it  is 
cliarged,  did,  in  1866,  or  *67,  take  the  oath 
Hien  required  in  West  Virginia  before  he 
could  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  State  courts. 
This  oath  required  him  to  swear  he  had  not 
iMme  arms,  &c.,  against  the  Union  or  the 
State.     When  charged  with  the  falsity  of 
this,  Mr.  Faulkner  declared  Ife  had  never 
lield  a  military  commission ;  that  his  posi- 
tion was  an  honorary  one,  and  that  he  was 


with  Jackson  only  out  of  friendship,  and  be* 
cause  that  General  was  very  eareless  about 
his  papers. 

This  record  of  the  Confederate  leaders 
now  encamped  in  the  National  Capital 
amply  Justifies  the  belief  that  they  are  so 
thoroughly  representative  of  Southern  sen- 
timent as  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  control 
of  the' Union.  In  the  years  that  hare  fol- 
lowed the  war,  only  one  man  who  served  in 
the  Union  army  has  ever  been  elected  to 
Congress  by  Democratic  rotes  from  any  dis- 
trict in  the  ex>  rebel  States.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  fearing  a  united  and  sectional 
South.  It  is  what  the  Democracy  design.  By 
that  sign  they  conquer.  If  they  elect  the 
President  it  is  as  the  servant  of  the  men 
who,  first  failing  to  destroy  the  Union,  now 
seek  to  rule  it  to  the  same  end. 


A  MODEL    DEMOCRATIC    ROBBERY— ITS    PERPETRATORS 

UNPUNISHED. 


During  the  year  1860  Godard  Bailey,  a 

relative  of  John  B.  Floyd,  then  Secretary  of 

War,  was  the  custodian  of  bonds  belonging 

to  the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  held  by  Jacob 

Thompson, ,  Secretary    of   the    Interior,    as 

trustee  of  various  Indian  tribes,  amounting 

in   the    aggregate  to    $3,396,241.82.     Said 

Bailey,  during  the  year  above  mentioned, 

placed  in  the  hands  of  Russell,  Majors  & 

Waddell  the  following  bonds  belonging  to 

the  Indian  Trust  Fund,  viz : 

Missouri  6  per  cent,  bonds »   $370,000 

North  Carolina  6  per  cent,  bonds...     357,000 
Tennessee  6  per  cent,  bonds 143,000 

Total 870,000 

As  collateral  security  for  the  return  of  said 
bonds,  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  deposit- 
ed with  said  Bailey  acceptances  of  John  B. 
Floyd,  Secretary  of  War,  amounting  to  eight 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars,  is- 
sued to  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  on  ac- 
count of  their  contract  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. See  the  following  receipt  of  Russell, 
Majors  &  Waddell  for  the  above  l>onds  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  13th,  1860. 
We  acknowledge  to  have  received  from 
Godard  Bailey,  on  the  13th  of  July  last,  and 
at  various  times  subsequently,  the  following 
bonds,  viz : 


Missouri  6'8 $370,000 

North  Carolina  6*s  (Jan.  and  July)  296,000 
North  Carolina  6*s  (April  and  Oct.)  61,000 
Tennessee  6's 143,000 

Making  a  total  of 870,000 

which  we  agree  to  return  to  the  said  Godard 
Bailey,  or  to  his  assigns,  on  demand. 

As  collateral  security  for  the  return  of  the 
above  described  bonds,  we  have  deposited 
with  the  said  Godard  Bailey  acceptances  of 
the  Hon.  John  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War, 
to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars. 

RussBLL,  Majors  &  Waddell. 

When  this  iniquitous  act,  perpetrated  by 
one  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Interior 
Department,  in  the  abstraction  of  said  bonds 
was  made  known,  it  was  discovered  at  the 
same  time  that  acceptances  unauthorized  by 
law,  and  deceptive  and  fraudulent  in  their 
character,  had  been  issued  by  John  B.  Floyd, 
Secretary  of  War,  in  favor  of  Messrs.  Rus- 
sell, Majors  &  Waddell,  not  only  for  the 
amount  of  bonds  abstracted,  but  the  records 
of  the  War  Department  showed  that  $5,339,- 
395  of  said  acceptances  were  in  circulation, 
making  the  total  amount  of  acceptances  is- 
sued $6,137,395. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  also 
showed  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  $6,137,395 
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to  fall  upon  the  holders  of  these  acceptances, 
or  to  be  assumed  in  some  waj  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  also  appears  from  the  records  of  the  War 
Department,  that  while  ^  these  acceptances 
were  being  issued  to  the  amount  of  millions 
of  dollars,  Russell,  Majors  k  Waddell  were 


regularly  receiying  their  pay  for  the  services 
performed  under  their  contract,  in  money, 
from  the  Government:  therefore  it  is  evident 
that  the  acceptances  were  fraudulent. 

For  the  facts  contained  in  the  foregoing 
statement  see  Report  No.  76,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 36th  Congress,  2nd  Session. 
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DESIGNS   OF  THE   DBMOOBACT. 

It  is  at  this  date  (March  13th,  1876,)  quite 
beyond  dispute  that  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  have  dur- 
ing the  last  month  been  deliberately  engaged 
in  working  up  capital  for  political  effect  in 
the  current  elections.  They  have  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary business  of  Congress.  Their  attention 
has  been  very  largely  directed  to  the  oper- 
ations and  reports  of  the  numerous  investi- 
gating committees  which  they  have  set  on 
foot^  and  it  would  appear  that  all  their  in- 
genuity has  been  brought  into  requisition  to 
discover  the  means  of  holding  delinquent 
Republicans  to  punishment  and  disgrace  and 
letting  the  Democratic  tempters  go.  The  re- 
sult of  this  has  been  that  the  detective  press 
of  the  country  has  been  for  weeks  past 
reveling  in  a  very  carnival  of  obloquy  and 
defamation,  and  personal  explanations  have 
followed  each  other  on  the  floors  of  Congress 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Just  on  the 
eve  of  the  New  Hampshire  election,  the  first 
in  the  contest  of  the  Presidential  canvass, 
and  in  this  centennial  year  of  American  In- 
dependence, of  course  the  excitement  created 
has  been  profound. 

PUBLIC   TIMBER   AND  MINERAL    LANDS. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  public  policy  respecting  the  various 
classes  of  lands  granted  and  reserved  under 
the  legislation  of  Congress,  But  nothing 
definite  beyond  this  has  transpired,  and  no 
measures  have  been  positively  settled  by  all 
the  long  debates. 

RAILROADS. 

The  same  general  remark  applies  to  the 
vast  railroad  interests  of  the  country.  Time 
has  been  largely  consumed  in  the  considera- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  and  what  should 


be  done  by  Congress  in  regulating  the 
action  of  roads  already  in  operation  and  in 
encouraging  the  construction  of  those  which 
have  been  projected.  Little,  however,  has 
been  accomplished  beyond  the  exhibition  of 
a  vast  number  of  plans  and  projects,  based 
upon  the  alleged  necessities  of  the  country, 
and  of  extended  statistical  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  general  subject. 

COMMERCE  AND  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  during  the 
last  month  upon  these  important  subjects  of 
national  interest.  A  few  propositions  have 
been  made  and  a  few  speeches  delivered 
without  any  definite  or  practical  result. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SUBJECTS. 

Congress  has  been  occupied  with  a  variety 
of  questions  relating  to  Indian  reservations, 
to  deficiencies  in  the  Indian  funds,  to  the 
transportation  of  animals,  the  slaughter  of 
buffaloes,  the  ravages  of  insects,  the  erection 
of  an  inebriate  asylum,  public  buildings, 
fire  insurance,  pharmacy,  the  Washington 
monument,  the  birth- day  of  Washington, 
the  Pension  Bureau,  the  revenues  of 
the  Patent  Office,  the  funding  act,  the 
civil  service  reform,  the  revision  of  the 
bounty  system,  the  modification  of  the  pen- 
sion laws  affecting  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
1812,  the  safe  burglary  and  whisky  trials, 
the  duties  on  imports,  the  revenue  laws, 
the  naturalization  treaties,  the  proper  quali- 
fication of  a  Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  accurate  printing  of 
the  debates  and  speeches  in  Congress,  the 
legal  construction  of  the  Centennial  appro- 
priation bill,  and  the  correction  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
codification  there  are  found  numerous  errors 
and  conflicts,  which  a  constantly  arising 
exigency  requires  to  h%  remedied. 
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THB  JUDICIABT. 

'•  McCr&rj,  of  the  House,  (Febmarj  17, 
1876.  >   explained  the  nature  and  object  of 
tl&e    l)!!!  for  the  reorganixation  of  the  Jndi- 
eiarx  of  the  United  Stotes.  With  the  growth 
of     the     oonntrj    and    the    angmentation 
of    l&Timan    transaotionB,     a    rast  aconma- 
Ijktioii  of  businesB  has  been  thrown  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  making 
it  pliysically  impossible  to  sweep  the  docket, 
mud.  thus  will  pigh  amounting  to  a  denial  of 
justice.     In  1810  the  number  of  oases  on  the 
c&lendar  was  98,  in  1820  it  was  127,  in  1846 
it  was  146,  in  1856  it  was  266,  in  1866  it  was 
457,  in  the  present  year  it  is  931.    Two  evils 
&re  felt — ^the  great  distance  of  the  places  of 
tlie  trials  below  from  the  onlj  place  of  trial 
\yj  appeal,  and  the  great  delay  which  fol- 
lows, in  the  decision  of  appeals.     The  pro- 
posal is  to  create  an  intermediate  court  of 
appeals.    To  this  certain  other  suggestions 
have  been  added,  and  in  this  condition  the 
8nbje6t  rests. 

OALIFORiriA. 

A  spirited  reply  was  made  in  the  House 
by  Mr.  Page,  of  California,  (February  26, 
1876,)  in  reply  to  the  allegation  of  Mr.  Kel- 
ley,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  California  had  re- 
pudiated and  nullified  the  legal-tender  act, 
and  disparaging  the  condition  of  the  State  in 
contrast  with  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Wiscon- 
sin as  the  consequence.  Mr.  Page,  while  ad- 
mitting that  the  circulating  medium  of  his 
State  is  gold  and  silver,  yet  earnestly  denied 
the  charge  of  repudiating  the  legal-tender 
act.  He  presented  a  flattering  view  of  the 
resources  and  productions  of  California,  and 
fully  vindicated  his  position  in  regard  to  her 
prosperity.  The  value  of  productions  for 
1875  was  in  the  aggregate  $123,500,000;  the 
aggregate  capital  and  deposits  in  all  the 
banke  of  the  State  is  $165,000,000.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  debate  was  to  show  that  a  metallic 
basis  of  currency  is  far  better  than  that  of 
paper  money  at  a  discount. 

MISSISSIPPI  BLBCTION. 

On  January  20, 1876,  Senator  Morton,  upon 
the  question  of  investigating  the  late  State 
election  in  Mississippi,  presented  a  narrative 
of  circumstances  and  statistics  which  seem 
to  be  well  substantiated,  and  which  disclose 
a  reign  of  violence,  fraud,  intimidation  and 


oold-blooded  murder  that  would  indicate  the 
lapse  of  that  people  into  a  oondition  far 
worse  than  the  most  cruel  barbarism.  Ho 
thoroughly  exposed  the  "white-line"  pol- 
icy, aa  it  is  called.  The  details  of  this  sys- 
tem of  intolerance  and  coercion,  gathered  up 
from  many  sources,  show  that  no  conceiva* 
ble  device  was  left  untried  to  crush  out  the 
element  of  negro  suffrage.  In  Taxoo  county 
alone  where  there  were  two  thousand  Repub- 
lican voters,  only  seven  of  these  votes  were 
polled.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  outrages 
committed  over  the  whole  State. 

BULOOIBS. 

On  Thursday,  February  24th,  1876,  the 
memorial  addresses,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  were  delivered  on  the  late  Hon. 
Henry  H.  Starkweather,  a  member  of  the 
House  from  the  State  of  Connecticut,  who 
died  at  his  residence  in  Washington,  on  the 
morning  of  January  28th,  1876,  after  a  brief 
illness.  The  remarks  on  this  occasion  were 
deeply  affecting.  Mr.  Starkweather  himself 
had  prepared  an  address  to  be  delivered  on 
the  death  of  Senator  Ferry,  of  his  State,  but 
his  death  occurred  before  the  day  set  for  the 
eulogies  on  Senator  Ferry,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion the  remarks  which  Mr.  Starkweather 
had  prepared  were  read  to  the  House  by 
General  Garfield.  Eulogies  in  memory  of 
Mr.  Starkweather  were  pronounced  In  the 
House  by  Messrs.  Phelps,  Hale,  and  Garfield; 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Messrs.  English,  Dawes, 
Sargent,  and  Eaton,  all  of  whom  bore  the 
highest  testimony  to  his  character  as  a  man, 
a  citizen,  and  a  Christian. 

SBNATOB  MORTON. 

On  Tuesday,  February  29th,  1876,  Sena- 
tor Morton,  of  Indiana,  rose  in  the  hall  of 
the  Senate  to  a  personal  explanation,  calling 
attention  to  a  scandalous  report  in  the  Balti- 
mote  Surif  alleging  a  corrupt  collusion  be- 
tween himself  and  others  in  some  matterb 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  Senator  Morton 
explained  the  circumstances,  showing  that 
the  whole  statement  was  a  base  unfounded 
slander.  The  scandalous  recklessness  of  the 
detective  press  in  accusing  public  men  upon 
the  slightest  rumor  started  by  some  infamous 
and  unprincipled  scoundrel  has  reached  a 
point  in  our  country  where  forbearance  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.    Cannot  some  legisla- 
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tion  be  devised  to  pat  a  stop  to  saoh  a  flagi- 
lions  iise  of  the  power  of  the  pressf 

TBB  APPBOPBIATION  BILLS. 

It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that  at  this  writ- 
ing (March  15th,  1876,)  not  a  single  regular 
appropriation  bill  has  become  a  law  during 
the  present  session.  The  Naval  Academy 
appropriation  bill  is  still  pending  in  the 
Senate.  The  fortification  bill,  which  is  cut 
down  for  the  coming  year  to  $316.00,  has 
only  passed  the  House.  The  legislative  bill, 
which  proposes  a  reduction  from  $18,000,- 
000  to  $12,000,000,-  has  just  been  ventilated 
in  a  few  of  its  items  in  the  Democratic  branch 
of  Congress.  It  appears  as  though  it  were 
the  studied  intention  of  the  Democrats  to 
cripple  and  derange  all  departments  of  the 
Government.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive  any 
wise  or  patriotic  motive  in  the  course  pur- 
sued. The  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform 
is  made  a  pretext  for  ignoring  the  very  ne- 
cessities of  the  civil  service,  and  for  produc- 
ing a  state  of  perfect  impotency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

THB  BESUMPTION   ACT. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  the  resumption  act  of  the  last 
Congress^  Memorials  from  different  bodies 
of  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress — pai-ticu- 
larly  from  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  both 
the  latter  opposing  the  repeal.  On  Monday, 
March  6,  1876,  Senator  Sherman,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  made  an 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  speech  against  the 
repeal.    The  points  made  in  this  speech  are: 

1.  The  resumption  act  is  a  solemn  pledge 
of  the  nation. 

2.  Ought  this  promise  be  performed  f 

3.  Can  we  perform  it  ? 

4.  Are  the  agencies  and  measures  pre- 
aoribed  In  the  law  sufficient  fDr  the  pur- 
pose? 

5.  If  not,  what  additional  measures  should 
be  enacted  ? 

Under  these  heads  he  showed  the  nature 
of  the  pledge  of  the  public  faith  ;  why  pub- 
lic policy  forbids  its  repeal ;  why  a  day 
should  be  fixed  for  the  resumption  of  speeie 
payments ;  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  fal- 


lacious deductions  from  it;  the  effect  of 
contraction;  resumption  Uirough  national 
banks ;  effect  upon  existing  debts ;  the  drift- 
ing  process  ;  why  no  apparent  results  ;  the 
state  of  the*  national  and  fractional  currency, 
and  United  States  notes ;  the  burden  of  re- 
sumption ;  powers  conferred  by  the  act  of 
^875  ;  cost  of  silver  coin  and  fractional. cur- 
rency, and  auxiliary  legislation.  To  this 
speech  no  effective  answer  has  yet  been 
made. 

CUBBBNOT  AND   FIBANOB. 

In  -connection  with  the  above  subject 
several  strong  speeches  have  been  delivered 
on  the  questions  of  currency  and  finance. 
On  Monday,  February  14, 1876,  Mr.  Hale  in- 
troduced a  preamble  and  resolution  looking 
to  immediate  further  legislation  in  favor  of 
resumption,  which  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
139  to  85,  65  members  not  voting.  On  Sat- 
urday, February  26,  1876,  Mr.  Riddle  de- 
livered a  long  and  carefully  prepared  speech 
in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  resumption  jict. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Landers,  on  the 
same  side,  proposing  what  he  styled  the  fol- 
lowing remedies : 

1.  The  unconditional  repeal  of  the  resump- 
tion act. 

2.  An  act  of  Congress  making  eoin  and 
United  States  Treasury  notes  full  or  equal 
legal-tenders. 

3.  An  act  substituting  par  United  States 
notes  for' the  national  bank  currency. 

4.  An  act  making  par  greenbacks  con- 
vertible at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder  into  a 
certificate  of  deposit  or  bond  bearing  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

But  the  Democratic  majority  of  the  House 
are  hopelessly  divided  on  the  question,  and 
there  is  no  more  prospect  of  substantial 
relief  to  the  country  from  this  quarter  than 
from  the  veriest  mass  of  chaos  that  ever  was. 

COLOBADO. 

On  Monday,  February  16, 1876,  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
amending  the  enabling  act  of  the  last  House 
of  Representatives  in  behalf  of  the  Territory 
of  Colorado,  and  the  bill  with  some  amend- 
ments was  passed.  On  Monday,  February 
28, 1876,  the  Senate  considered  and  passed 
the  House  bill  for  the  admission  of  Colorado 
as  a  new  State  into  the  Union. 
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VBW  MBXIOO. 

On  Tl^uTmaaj,  Maroh  2, 1876,  a  biU  for  lh« 
admission,  of  Naw  Mexico  into  the  Union  waa 
eonsid^ered  \if  tha  Sanata.  Subaaqnantlj  the 
bill  ^rms  jrooommittad,  and  again  reportad 
with,  mnkendmento.  On  Friday,  Maroh  10, 
1876,  tlao  1>!11  waa  disonsaad  at  length,  and 
witli.    soxxko  farther  slight  amendmenta  waa 

passed.  \>jr  a  vote  of  35  to  10,  23  not  voting. 

Tli.e  l>ill  X1.0W  goes  to  the  Honse. 

HAWAUAH  TBSATT. 

A    strosig  opposition  has  been  developed 
i^alnst  legislation  to  carrj  oat  the  objeota  of 
the  oonfirmation  of  this  treaty.  On  Wednes- 
day, *llftaroh  2,  1876,  a  majority  report  in 
tavor    of  snch  legislation    and  a  minority 
report  opposing  sneh  legislation  were  both 
pT«a«)iit«d.     The  disenssion  has  taken  a  wide 
ran^e,  and  been  very  earnestly  maintained 
by    Messrs.   Wood,   Lnttrell,  Leavenworth, 
Kelley,  and  others  in  the  House,  bat  like 
most   of  the  questions  whieh  have  elicited 
debate  in  this  Congress,  it  is  still  pending 
with  no  more  prospect  of  oonclnsion. 

8APB  BUBOLABT   AVD   WHISKY  TRIALS. 

The  Democrats  of  the  House  have  insti- 
tuted still  further  investigation  into  these 
scandals,  and  thus  added  to  a  list  which 
now  numbers  more  than  sixty  different  sub- 
jects of  alleged  fraud  and  corruption  which 
they  have  already  undertaken  to  lay  open 
to  the  country. 

PBBSOHAL  ACOUSATIOHS. 

The  attention  of  Congress  has  been  di- 
rected to  charges  affecting  the  character  of 
General  Schenck*,  of  General  Babcock,  and 
of  Representatives  Hays  and  Purman.    It  is 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  action  of 
this  Democratic  House.    The  majority  seem 
bent  on  ripping  open  every  budget  of  scandal 
and  vi  lification  which  is  brought  to  their  door, 
no  matter  in  what  shape  or  from    what 
source  it  comes,  and  perhajM  this   is  the 
safest  course  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the 
nation.    The  old  maxim  that  "it  is  an  ill 
wind  which  blows  no  good,**  is  aa  true  in 
this  case  as  ever.    We  have  learned  from 
some  counsel  of  poetic  wisdom  that  ''nothing 
is  formed  in  vain,*'  and  we  see  but  little  use 
of  the  Democratic  party  unless  it  be  to  hunt 
the  stench  of  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
Sm  and  the  Chicago  Times. 


PIHOBBAOK. 

The  case  of  ex-Governor  Pinchback,  claim- 
ing a  seat  aa  United  Statea  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  after  hanging  in  suspense 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  has  been  finally 
determined  in  the  Senate.  The  question 
waa  upon  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Morton  to  the  effect  that  Governor  Pinchback 
be  admitted  to  a  seat  as  a  Senator  from 
Louiaiana  for  the  period  of  six  years  from 
March  4, 1873.  To  this  an  amendment  waa 
offered  by  Senator  Bdmunds,  of  Vermont,  to 
the  effect  that  Mr.  T.  B  S.  Pinchback  be  not 
admitted  to  said  seat.  The  discussion  upon 
this  subject  was  protracted  and  earnest. 
The  whole  case  of  the  troubled  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  unhappy  State  of  Louisiana 
was  gone  over  again  and  again.  That  Mr. 
Pinchback  came  to  the  Senate  with  the  cre- 
dentials of  William  P.  Kellogg,  the  only 
acting  Governor  of  that  State,  there  is  no 
question.  It  was  first  contended  that  on 
those  credentials  as  prima  Jade  evidence  he 
was  entitled  to  be  sworn  in  and  to  take  his 
seat,  and  that  any  investigation  into  the  va- 
lidity of  his  right  should  be  taken  after- 
wards. But  this  view  of  the  case  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  papers  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections.  It  was 
upon  the  resolution  reported  from  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  amendment  proposed  thereon 
that  the  discussion  proceeded.  On  Wednes- 
day, March  8,  1876,  the  case  was  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  adoption  of  Senator  Ed- 
munds' amendment,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  29— 
12  not  voting.  The  resolution  as  amended 
was  then  adopted  by  the  same  vote,  from 
which  it  appears  that  some  five  or  six  Re- 
publican Senators  Joined  the  entire  body  of 
Democrats  in  rejecting  Mr.  Pinchback.  That 
they  were  constrained  to  this  course  by  hon- 
est motives  must  not  be  questioned.  What- 
ever difference  there  may  be  as  to  the  views 
and  purposes  of  the  Democratic  minority, 
no  one  will  impute  sinister  designs  to  such 
men  as  Edmunds,  Christiancy,  Paddock, 
and  the  Merrills.  As  constitutional  lawyers 
they  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  re- 
sponsibility with  their  views  of  the  law  and 
the  facts,  although  they  clearly  saw  that 
the  political  considerations  were  all  the  other 
way.'    But,  nevertheless,  we  must  accord  the 
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same  high  consideration  to  those  who  voted 
in  the  minority,  believing  them^to  be  equal- 
ly honest  and,  as  we  view  the  case,  far  more 
consistent  in  their  course.  And  for  ourselves 
we  must  express  the  regret  that  Mr.  Pinch- 
back  was  not  admitted,  since  his  right  to  the 
seat  should,  have  been  confirmed  just  as 
much  as  Governor  Kellogg's  right  has  been 
confirmed  to  him. 

BELKNAP. 

But  the  great  sensation  for  the  past  month 
has  been  produced  in  the  case  of  General  W. 
W.  Belknap,  late  Secretary  of  War.  Early 
in  the  session  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  War  Department  entered  upon 
an  investigation  into  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  that  Department.  This  committee 
cousists  of  three  Democrats,  Messrs.  Clymer, 
Blackburn,  and  Robbins;  and  two  Republi- 
cans, Messrs.  Bass  and  Danford.  But  the 
Democrats  of  the  committee  have  been  es- 
pecially active  in  nosing  about  among  the 
scandals  of  the  detective  press  and  the  ru- 
mors floating  in  the  air.  They  have  been 
in  contact  and  secret  conclave  with  one 
and  another  who  had  anything  to  tell 
in  disparagement  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  in 
the  War  Oflice,  keeping  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  profound  ignorance 
of  many  of  their  movements.  Thus  they 
have  been  occupied  for  many  weeks,  until 
finally  they  stumbled  upon  a  mine  of  cor- 
ruption which  has  exploded  the  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Belknap,  out  of  oflice  and  ren- 
dered him  liable  to  the  process  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  in  such  cases  provid- 
ed. This  has  been  a  big  bonanza  to  the 
Democratic  party  throughout  the  country, 
and  such  a  howl  has  gone  up  over  the  land 
from  all  the  party  and  detective  press  as  has 
not  been  heard  before  since  the  yells  with 
which  the  rebels  used  to  rush  into  battle 
during  *  Hhe  late  little  unpleasantness. ' '  It  is, 
however,  our  duty  to  give  the  simple  sub- 
stance of  the  action  in  Congress  in  regard  to 
this  affair.  On  Wednesday,  March  2d,  1876, 
Mr.  Clymer,  chairman  of  this  committee,  ar- 
rested the  proceedings  of  the  House  by  an 
unusual  show  of  solemnity,  and  the  announce- 
ment that  he  had  a  report  to  present  of  so 
much  gravity  that  no  delay  should  be  made 
in  unfolding  it  to  the  House  and  the  country. 


The  report  was  then  read,  by  himself,  in  the 
most  lugubrious  style,  at  the  Clerk's  desic, 
charging  General  Belknap  with  unparalleled 
crimes  in  oflice,  upon  the  testimony  of  one 
Caleb  P.  Marsh,  a  rebel  Kentucky  Democrat, 
then  residing  in  New  York,  and  proposing^ 
resolutions  for  the  impeachment  of  the  Sec- 
retary.   The  story  of  this  disgrace    is  too 
fresh  to  be  repeated  here.    As  soon  as  the 
matter  was  placed  before  the  House  some  of 
the  Republicans  desired  to  consider   it  in 
order  that  the  House  might  act  with  dignity 
and  deliberation  in  the  premises.     But  these 
eflforts  were  of  no  avail,  and  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  previous  question  insisted  upon 
by  the  Democrats,  the  matter  was  hurried 
through  in  a  single  hour,  and  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.     The 
Committee  of  Investigation  were  appointed 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  bar  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  impeach  W.  W.  Belknap,  &c. ,  &o. 
On  Friday,  March  3d,  1876,  a  message  from 
the  House  was  received  by  the  Senate  that  a 
resolution  of  impeachment  had  been  passed 
by  the  House,   and  that    Messrs    Clymer, 
Blackburn,  Robbins,  Bass,  and  Danford  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  appear  in  the  case. 
At  1  o'clock^he  Sergeant-at-Arms  announced 
the  presence  of  the  committee,  who  advanced 
to  the  area  in  front  of  the  Chair,  and  Mr. 
Clymer,  the  chairman,  delivered  their  mes- 
sage. The  President  pro  tempore  replied,  **Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
will  take  order  in  the  premises,''  whereupon 
the  committee  withdrew.     Senator  Edmunds 
oflfered  the  following,  which  was  adopted: 

Ordered,  That  the  message  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  relating  to  the  impeachment 
of  William  W.  Belknap  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  consisting  of  five  Senators. 

The  committee  was  named  by  the  Chair,  and 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Edmunds,  Conkling, 
Frelinghuysen,  Thurman,  and  Stevenson. 

On  Monday,  March  6th,  1876,  Senator  Ed- 
munds reported  the  following  from  the  select 
committee,  which  was  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  agreed  to: 

^'Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1876,  by  five  of  its 
members,  Messrs.  Clymer,  Robbins,  Black- 
bum,  Bass,  and  Danford,  at  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,   impeached  William  W.    Belknap, 
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S^eretarj  of  War,  of  high  orimet  and 
ena^ajiors,  and  informed  the  Senate  that 
S.OQ8e   of  Representatives  will  in  due 
«^shibit  particular  articles  of  impeaoh- 
%  mgainst  him  and  make  good  the  tame  ; 
Ixlcewise  demanded  that  the  Senate  take 
r   for  the  appearance  of  the  said  William 
Selknap  to  answer  the  said  impeach- 
t  :     Therefore, 
Or^dered,  That  the  Senate  will,  according 
It;^  standing  rales  and  orders  in  such  cases 
pr«>^v^ded,  take  proper  order  thereon,  (upon 
-presentation  of  articles  of  impeachment,) 
'wvhich  due  notice  shall  he  given  to  the 

of  Representatives. 
Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  acquaint  the 
Sjonse  of  Representatives  herewith." 

The  next  we  hear  of  the  matter  in  Con- 
^rees  is  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  1876,  in  the 
CLouse,  when  Mr.  Clymer  rises  to  a  question 
otf  privilege.^  He  states  that  he  and  his  col- 
Xeagnes,  Blackburn  and  Robbins,  have  been 
sammoned  to  appear  before  the  Supreme 
Goort  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  docu- 
ments and  papers  to  go  before  the  Qrand 
Jury,  then  in  session,  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
dictment of  General  Belknap,  and  that  hav- 
ing been  let  off  by  the  court  for  the  time 
being  he  comes  to  the  House  to  raise  the 
question  of  privilege.      This  led  to  a  vio- 
lent discussion  upon'  the  privileges  of  the 
Hoase  and  the  jurisdiction   of  the  Court. 
The  Democrats  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
said  committee  and  the  members  thereof  are 
hereby  directed  to  disregard  the  mandate  of 
the  Court  until  the  further   order  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Hoar  offered  the  following  amendment 
or  substitute : 

**  Resolved  J  That  the  said  members  be  at 
liberty  to  attend  before  said  court  and  give 
such  evidence  and  produce  such  documents, 
if  any  they  have,  as  relate  to  the  charge 
against  said  Belknap  for  receiving  a  bribe 
from  one  Marsh." 

A  long  and  pointed  debate  ensued,  which 
resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  130  to  84 — 76  not  voting,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  original  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  132  to  75—82  not  voting.  While  these 
proceedings  are  in  progress  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House,  to  which  is  assigned 
the  duty  of  preparing  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, still  holds  back  any  report  of  its 
action.  Marsh,  the  accusing  witness,  is  al- 
lowed to  flee  out  of  the  country,,  and  the 


Democrats  are  now  occupied  with  efforts  to 
obtain  the  passage  of  an  act  which  will  pro- 
tect any  rascal  who  will  come  forward  as  an 
informer  upon  those  offlcials  whom  he  has 
corrupted.  Meanwhile  the  whole  process 
against  Belknap  is  at  a  standstill,  both 
in  the  courts  and  in  Congress,  through 
the  action  of  Mr.  Clynier*s  conunittee, 
sustained  by  the  Democratic  majority 
of  the  House.  Never  was  there  a  more 
disgraceful  proceeding,  take  it  altogeth- 
er, than  this  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
country.  The  main  object  of  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
too  visible  on  the  face  of  these  transactions. 
After  the  first  shock  of  the  explosion  of  the 
scandal  is  over,  the  whole  affair,  as  it  has 
been  managed  by  the  bungling  and  unscru- 
pulous partisans  who  have  had  it  in  charge, 
appears  to  have  been  a  political  trick  to  have 
an  effect  upon  the  eve  of  the  New  Hampshire 
election.  It  is  most  pitiable  that  such  an 
offlceras  a  Cabinet  minister  of  whatever  party 
should  be  shown  to  have  been  so  complicat- 
ed with  the  rascals  around  him,  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  pitiable  that  the  prosecution  of 
the  malefactor  shouid  be  by  some  inscrutable 
arrangement  of  events  committed  to  the 
hands  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
old  rebel  Bourbon  Democracy  in  the  present 
Congress.  That  all  this  is  a  foul  blotch  on  the 
American  name  must  be  confessed  with 
shame  and  humiliation  by  every  honest  and 
patriotic  man. 

Base  Inobatitudb. — When  a  man  betrays 
a  trust  he  injures  himself  and  wrongs  the 
one  whose  confidence  he  has  abused.  Presi- 
dent Grant  had  faith  in  Belknap.  He  saw  in 
him  qualities  which  he  believed  would  make 
a  good  war  minister.  He  had  every  reason 
to  believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  temptation.  He 
lifted  him  from  obscurity,  and  honored  him 
with  one  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  land. 
The  full  glare  of  prosperity  was  too  much  for 
the  man  thus  honored.  Instead  of  Justifying 
the  confidence  of  the  President,  he  allowed 
his  head  to  be  turned  by  the  desire  to  equal 
others  in  style  and  fashion.  He  lived  beyond 
his  legitimate  income,  and  the  same  old  story 
followed — betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust,  ex- 
posure, and  ruin. 
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NATIONAL. 

...It  is  difficult  to- tell  which  is  the  saddest 
aspect  of  the  sad  Belknap  business.     The 
fall  of  the  ex-Secretarj,  involving  as  it  does, 
if  the  act  be  proven,  a  breach  of  official  and 
personal  trust  which  is  appalling  ;  the  base 
and  degrading  partisan  use  to  which  such  a 
grave,  personal  dishonor  has  been  perverted; 
or  the  infamous  eagerness  with  which  the 
gobemouche  press  have  accepted  everj  vile 
and  distorted  rumor,  and  by  first  making  evi- 
dence,  have  succeeded  in  arraigning,  con- 
victing, and  practically  executing  the  delin- 
quent official  before  the  bar  of  publio  opinion 
long  in  advance  of  any  possible  trial  by  "his 
peers,"  or  a  "jury  of   his  countrymen." 
The  time-honored  maxim — ^honored  by  that 
modem  inquisition,   the  "sensation"  press 
— "more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance"^that  a  man  is  to  be  accounted 
innocent  until  he  is  proven  guilty,  has  been 
utterly  ignored  in  the  case  of  William  "W. 
Belknap.  TnEREPCTBLichas  no  defense  to  make 
or  plea  to  offer  for  the  ex-Secretary  of  War, 
but  it  is  bound,  as  all  of  all  parties  should 
be,   to   "nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set 
down  in  malice."     Has  this  been  the  rule  of 
press  or  partisans  since  this  sad  affair  was 
made  known  ?     The  crime  with  which  Mr. 
Belknap  is  charged  is  a  grave  one  ;  but  it  is 
in  no  sense  political ;  it  is  only  in  a  remote 
sense  administrative;  it  is  a  breach  of  offi- 
cial trust  —a  malfeasance.     As  an  act  of  per- 
sonal wrong- doing  it  is  one  of  a  most  dis- 
graceful character,  alike  in  its  abuse  of  per- 
sonal honor  and  grave  trust,  as  in  the  pet- 
ty extortion  it  produced  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  small  army.    The  first  attitude  of 
the  House,  majority  and  minority,  was  one 
of  dignity,  and  the  opinion  of  members  as 
expressed  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Belknap  was 
arraigned  befitted  the  serious  gravity  of  the 
circumstances.     But  this  was  only  tempora- 
ry;   The  eleotion  in  New  Hampshire   was 
pending.     Capital  must  be  made.     So  un- 
scrupulous was  the  effort  that  It  reacted. 
The  Star  Chamber  inquiry  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Clymer,  Blackburn,  and  Bobbins — 
a  violent  Copperhead  during  the  rebellion ; 


a  Kentucky  guerrilla,  and  an  ex-Confederate 
soldier,  and  proven  taker  of  petty  bribes — 
has  become  a  very  boomerang,  and  instead 
of  braining  the  President  and  defeating  the 
Republican  party,  has  recoiled  on  the  heads 
of  those  who  sent  it.  The  records  show  the 
intent  of  the  Democrats  on  that  committee, 
for  in  uo  real  and  legal  sense  were  the  Be- 
piiblican  members,  Messrs.  Bass  and  Dan- 
ford,  permitted  to  be  parties  to  anything 
like  a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry. 

...The  drag-net  investigations  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Democratic  House  have  in 
no  way  been  impeded  by  the  minority  there- 
in, or  hindered  by  the   Executive  Depart- 
ments.   Their  partisan  animus  ^grows  daily 
more  apparent.     They  are  in  no  case  aimed 
at  any  direct  abuse,  but  the  several  commit- 
tees are  merely  privateers  armed  and  provid- 
ed with  letters  of  marque,  sailing  free,  and 
seeking  what  they  may  capture.    It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  so  little  has  been  developed. 
The  secrecy  of  these  inquiries  justifies  a  be- 
lief in  the  accuracy  of  a  suggestion  that  has 
been  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  real  purpose 
is  to  hold  back  the  testimony  until  the  Pres- 
idential campaign  begins  and  then  vomit 
forth  ex  parte  accusations  and  statements. 
Another  notable  fact  is  this  :   that  in  nearly 
every  case  the  most  active  men  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  investigations  are  those — new 
member^ — ^who  either  sought  by  arms  tb  de- 
stroy the  Union,  or,  at  home  in  the  North, 
living  under  its  protection,  did  all  they  could 
to  hinder  and  injure  the  progress  and  tri- 
umph of  the  Union  cause.    Another   fact 
that  w.ill  bear  examination  is  the  cost  of  these 
inquiries.    What  is  to  be  saved  at  the  spigot 
of  reduced  salaries  is  already  running  to  waste 
at  the  bung-hole  of  costly  reporting,  enor- 
mous printing,  and  useless  (to  a  large  ex- 
tent) witnesses. 

TBB  NEW  HAMPSHIBB  ELECTION. 

...The  resmlt  of  the  eleotion  on  Tuesday, 
the  14th  ultimo,  in  New  Hampshire,  has  not 
been  a  surprise  to  those  who  coolly  watch 
the  signs  of  the  times.  The  folly  of  the  De- 
mocracy in  general,  and  of  the  South  in  par- 
ticular, leads  them  to  discredit  the  strength 
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eamastneM  of  the  ooiiTiotions  which 
i^  the  lojal  millions.    Bosy  with  nuuij 
Lgt,  and  fall  of  the  cares  and  interests 
afttAohing  to  a  high  and  complex  ciriliiation, 
tJx^j  do  not,  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  role,  devote ' 
H&emaelTes  to  political  actiTities  with  the 
smxne  seat  that  animates  the  Southern  and 
I>«mocratio  partisans.    The  Repablican  par- 
tiy  can  never  be  made  a  compact  follow-mj- 
leader    organisation   like   the    Democracy. 
ISenoe  its  members  are  strongljr  inclined  to 
'^^aoh  lessons  to  those  in  power.     It  is  the 
esercise  of  this  inclination,  sometimes  wise, 
often  otherwise,  that  leads  the  Pemooracj 
to  cherish  the  rain  delusion  that  the  party 
of  nationality  and  liberty  is  about  to  break 
to  pieces.    This  is  what  they  have  been  be- 
lieylng  for  a  year  or  two  past.    The  effect  of 
their  folly  has  been  seen  in  the  yain  glory 
of  the  Confederate  Democrats,  and  in  the 
8i»eeches  of  Hill,  Tucker,  Blackburn,  €t  al. 
The  loycd  cUmru  of  tkU  eountry  wUl  never,  iur- 
render  the  Gfovemment  of  the  Union  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  men  and  party  that  sought  to  destroy  it. 
Whenever  there  is  a  reasonable  fear  of  such 
a  result  they  will  assert  their  will  in  unmis- 
takeable  terms.    They  are  able  to  punish  all 
offenders  against  honest  administration  in 
tiieir  own  ranks.    They  will  do  it,  too.    But 
they    never    will    permit   the    indignation 
aroused  in  that  way  to  lead  them  into  the 
criminal  folly  of  surrendering  the  country 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  destroy 
it.     This  was  the  issue  in  New  Hampshire. 
This  is  to  be  the  issue  in  Connecticut,  in 
August  next  in  North   Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama, in  California  next  September,  and  in 
Ohio  and  Iowa  next  October,  and  through 
the  whole  thirty-eight  States  (Colorado  will 
then  be  in  the  sisterhood)  next  November. 
There  ean  be  little  fears  of  the  result.    The 
ghastly  memories  of  Andersonville  forbid 
but  one  end.    The  threats  and  boasts  made 
by  the  sectional  and  Democratic  South  in- 
sure its  defeat.    In  the  Belknap  business, 
also,  as  in  other  things,  the  engineers  "are 
hoist  with  their  own  petards.*' 

...The  past  Republican  vote  of  the  Granite 
State  is  worth  reproduction  and  comparison. 
The  State  was  first  carried  in  IBS 6,  and  has 
been,  with  three  exceptions,  uniformly  Be^- 
publican  ever  since.     On  a  vote  ranging 


from  71,M6  in  1856  (the  Presidential  elec- 
tion) to  80,806  in  1876,  tbe  RepubUcan  ma- 
jorities have  gone  irom  9,116  in  1860, 
down  to  a  plurality  of  but  172  in  1876.  The 
Democratic  party  carried  the  Granite  State 
(since  1856)  in  186S,  in  1871,  and  again  in 
1874.  This  was  on  the  vot»  for  Governor. 
The  vote  stood  as  follows : 


■ 

Dem. 

Bep. 

Maj. 

1868 

Governor. 

82,888 
84,600 
86,608 

20,086 
88,602 
84,148 

•8,708 

18n 
1874 

Governor. 

Governor 

•807 

•1,465 

•Plurality  and  over  next  highest  candidate. 

In  1863  the  Union  candidate  received  4,872 
votes ;  in  1871  the  Liberal  Bepnblican  got  782 
and  the  Temperance  eandidate  WOti;  and  in  1874 
tbe  Temi>eiranoe  candidate  received  2,100 
votee. 


In  each  of  these  years  examination  shows 
that  Democratic  victory  has  not  resulted 
from  an  increase  in  their  vote,  but  from  ab- 
stention on  the  part  of  Republicans,  and 
by  separate  action  on  the  part  of  those 
individualized  movements  or  clans  which 
more  naturally  gravitate  to  our  stand- 
ard whenever  there  is  an  overwhelming 
emergency.  In  1862  and  1864,  for  Instance, 
the  Republican  vote  was  3,115,  and  7,971 
more  than  In  1663,  while  the  Democratic  in- 
crease was  but  small.  In  1870  and  1872  the 
Republican  vote  exceeded  that  of  1871  by 
1,020  and  4,860.  The  highest  Democratic 
vote  since  1856  was  last  year — a  total  of  39,- 
121.  The  highest  Republican  vote  was  in 
1868,  for  Governor,  39,785.  Its  lowest  was 
in  1863.  The  smallest  Democratic  vote  cast 
was  in  1870  for  Governor,  25,023.  The 
Presidential  votes  since  1856  are  as  follows  : 


Dem. 

Rep. 

Am. 

MaJ. 

1866 

1860 

1864 

82,780 
27,998 
32,340 
31,224 
31,426 

88,846 
87,510 
34,882 
88,191 
37,168 

422 

Bell. 

411 

6,148  B. 
0,116  •» 
2,182  " 
6,967  »' 
6,443  " 

1868 

1872 

In  1872  0*Conner  received  100  votes  and  the 
Vemperanee  candidate  200. 
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It  ia  noteworthy  that  the  vote  for  Governor 
in  the  spring  preceding  the  Presidential 
election  is,  as  a  rale,  larger  than  that  cast 
for  the  national  tickets.  The  onlj  ezoeptien 
in  the  years  named  was  in  1856.  This  is  the 
general  rule  in  all  States  where  State  elec- 
tions precede  im  the  same  year  that  for  the 
Electoral  College. 

OTHER   RBPnBLlOAir  GAINS — LOCAL  AND  MUVICI- 

PAL. 

...The  large  majority  of  the  town,  county, 
and  city  eleotioni  which  have  taken  place 
this  year  have  resulted  in  very  considerable 
Republican  gains. 

On  the  6th  of  March  a  number  of  elections 
were  had  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
In  nearly  ererj  instance  the  Republican  can- 
didates were  elected.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for 
instance,  was  carried,  reversing  last  year's 
vote.  In  the  Eastern  States,  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  York,  the  victo- 
ries are  very  decided.  Portland,  Maine,  was 
carried  for  a  Republican  mayor  by  516  votes, 
the.  first  time  for  several  years.  Bangor 
elected  a  Republican  mayor l)y  325  majority; 
the  Democratic  candidate  last  year  had  164 
plurality.  At  Biddeford  the  Republicans 
gained  largely.  At  Augusta  they  carried 
the  city  and  every  ward,  electing  the  mayor 
by  350.  At  Belfast  they  had  8  majority  on 
the  mayor,  and  carried  the  two  boards.  In 
New  York  the  gains  are  as  noticeable .  Roch- 
ester was  carried  for  the  Republicans  by 
2,504  majority,  a  gain  of  2,021.  Up  to  this 
writing  large  gains  have  been  made  in  the 
elections  for  county  supervisors.  In  the  town 
meetings  for  the  first  week  in  March  there  were 
24  more  Republican  supervisors  elected  than 
was  the  case  last  year.  At  the  second  week's 
meeting,  there  were  62  more  chosen.  The 
total  Republican  gains  were  88;  the  Demo- 
crats, however,  gained  11,  and  the  net  Re- 
publican gain  was,  therefore,  77. 

8TATB   CONVBNTIONS. 

...A  state  Republican  Convention  was  held 
in  Indianapolis  on  the  22d  of  February.  The 
State  ticket  nominated  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing persons:  Governor,  G-.  S.  Orth;  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  R.  S.  Robertson;  for  Judges, 
W.  P.  Edson,  A.  C.  Vorhis,  H.  C.  Newcomb, 
and  J.  P.  Kibbey;  Secretary  of  State,  J.  P. 
Watts;  Auditor,  Wm.  M.  Hess;  Treasurer, 


G.  F.  Herriott;  Attorney  General,  J.  W.  Gor- 
don; Reporter  and  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court, 
L.  D.  Miller  and  C.  Q.  Schall;  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Professor  0.  H. 
Smith. 

After  recounting  the  record  of  the  party, 
resolutions  adopted  declare:  1.  Tliat  the  Re- 
publicans of  Indiana  will  remain  faithful  to 
the  National  Republican  party.     2.  Will  not 
recognize  the  right  of  any  State  to  interfere 
in  the  execution  of  national  laws.     3.  Holds 
the  Government  of  the  dnited  States  a  na- 
tion, not  a  mere  confederation  of  States.     4. 
National  and  State  governments  independent 
within  their  own  spheres.     5.  Willing  and 
anxious  to  restore  relations  between  the  North 
and  South;  not  willing  to  forgive  the  unre- 
pentant, and  not  willing  to  place  those  who 
fought  against  the  Union  on  equality  with 
those  who  fought  for  it.     6.  Preference  to 
Union  soldiers  for  office  as  against  amnestied 
Confederates.    7.  Believes  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  service  should  recognize  qualifications 
and  integrity,  ilf>t  party  service.     8.  All  men 
equal.     9.  Insists  upon  religious  freedom 
and  entire  separation  of  church  and  State. 
10.  The  revenue  system  should  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  promote  harmony  between  labor 
and  capital.    11.  Taxes  should  be  heaviest 
on  luxuries.     12.  Repeal  of  the  specie  re- 
sumption act.     13.  Maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  currency.     14.  Applauds  the 
financial  policy  of  the  Republican  party, 
15.  Opposes  payment  of  the  Confederate  debt 
or  Confederate  losses.     16.  Demands  econ- 
omy in  the  administration  of  the  State  and 
national  governments.     17.  Demands  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  school  laws.     18. 
No  laws  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  ma- 
jority.    19.  Insists  on  bounties  and  pensions 
for  soldiers  of  the  rebellion.     20.  Approves 
Grant's  administration.     21.  Presents  Sen- 
ator Morton  for  the  Republican  nomination. 

...The  Indiana  Democratic  Convention  has 
been  called  for  the  19th  of  April.  The  fol- 
lowing call  has  been  issued : 

1.  Correct  constitutional  principles  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  be  they  either 
national.  State,  or  local.  2.  The  most  frugal 
and  rigid  economy  in  all  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. 3.  The  punishment  of  crimes  and 
criminals  of  high  or  low  degree ;  the  impar- 
tial enforcement  of  the  law  upon  all,  with 
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L^OT  to  none.   4.  The  protection  of  the  labor 
indoBtrial  interests  of  the  conntrj  from 
encroachments  of  monopolies  of  any  and 
mix  characters.    5.  The  largest  liberty  to  the 
uxdlTidual  citizen  consistent  with  a  Jnst  and 
iri^^orons  administration  of  the  laws.   6.  A 
«FVLjrrency  sufHoient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
^rade,  and  which  shall  be  alike  receivable 
\>y  all  classes  of  people.   7.  Eqnal  taxation  of 
property  with  jnst  discrimination.    8.  The 
r«p«*al  of  the  resumption  act  passed  by  a 
S^pablican  Congress,  in  order  that  the  bnsi- 
x^ess  and  commercial  interests  may  recover 
'tlieir  vigor  and  a  new  stimulus  be  given  the 
Industries  and  enterprise  of  the  country.    9. 
The  freedom  of  conscience  in  all  matters  of 
xeligion.      No   connection  between  church 
and  State.     10.  The  punishment  of  malfea- 
sance and  corruption  in  office,  without  par- 
tiality or  favor.    11.  The  nomination  of  none 
but  honest  and  competent  men  for  office.   12. 
The  maintenance  of  our  present  admirable 
public  school  system,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Democratic  party's  foresight  and  wisdom. 

...The  Wisconsin  Republicans  at  their 
State  Convention  elected  the  following  dele- 
gates at  large  to  Cincinnati :  Philetus  Saw- 
yer, David  Atwood,  Mark  Douglass,  and 
James  H.  Howe.  The  resolutions  adopted 
promise  to  promote  friendly  feeling  and 
harmony  throughout  the  counry  ;  to  sup- 
port measures  to  secure  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  persons,  including  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  without  intimi- 
dation or  fraud.  They  approve  of  the  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  punish  official  dishonesty  and 
frauds  on  the  revenue  ;  declare  it  unwise  for 
the  Chief  Magistrate  to  hold  office  beyond 
two  terms,  and  accept  President  Grant's  dec- 
laration in  harmony  with  this  principle  as 
another  claim  to  our  veneration  and  grati- 
tude; oppose  impairing  the  credit  of  the 
nation  by  depreciating  any  of  its  obligations; 
declare  that  the  currency  of  the  country 
should,  as  soon  as  consistent  with  business 
interests  and  safety,  be  made  equal  to  gold, 
and  until  that  time  should  continue  as  a 
legal  tender  ;  hold  that  the  common  schools 
^  should  be  maintained  absolutely  free  from 
sectarian  contact,  and  finally  declare  that  in 
eelebrating  the  Centennial  of  this  Republic 
it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed not  only  to  its  founders,  but  to  its  defend- 
ers. The  Congressional  districts  reported 
their  delegates  and  electors  and  their  action 
was  ratified. 
Mr.  Blaine's  name  was  heartily  indorsed 


for  the  Presidential  nomination,  though  no 
instractions  were  given. 

...The  Prohibitionists  in  Rhode  Island 
have  put  in  nomination  for  Governor,  Albert 
C.  Howard  ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  Alfred  B. 
Chadsey ;  Secretary  of  State,  Joshua  M.  Ad- 
deman ;  Attorney  General,  Warren  R.  Pierce; 
General  Treasurer,  A.  D.  Vose. 

...  The  Connecticut  Republicans  in  conven- 
tion hare  placed  the  following  tieket  before 
the  people :  For  Governor,  H.  C.  Robinson  ; 
Lieutenant  Governor,  F.  J.  Kingsbury ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  F.  A.  Walker ;  Treasurer, 
Jeremiah  Olney  ;  Comptroller,  Eli  Curtis. 

Its  platform  expressed  fidelity  to  the  party, 
denounced  sectional  rule,  indorsed  the  ad- 
ministration, denounced  corruption,  and 
urged  the  punishment  of  offenders.  On  finan- 
cial matters  the  platform  states  that  "the 
greenbacks  were  issued  under  the  pressure 
of  a  temporary  necessity  to  support  the 
National  Government  against  treason  and 
rebellion,  and  that  the  party  is  pledged  to 
redeem  them  and  make  them  as  good  as  gold 
to  the  holder,  that  no  stain  may  rest  in  his- 
tory upon  any  one  of  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
the  loyal  people  during  the  war." 

Further,  that  "the  welfare  of  the  country 
demands  that  necessary  legislation  be  passed 
to  carry  the  resumption  act  into  effect  at  the 
time  specified,  either  by  funding  the  green- 
backs in  long  bonds  at  the  lowest  practicable 
interest,  or  by  using  any  available  means  to 
pay  and  cancel  them." 

...  The  Democratic  nominations  are  as  fol- 
lows :  For  Governor,  Charles  R.  Ingersoll ; 
Lieutenant  Governor,  George  G.  Hill ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Marvin  H.  Sanger ;  Treasu- 
rer, William  B.  Raymond;  Comptroller, 
Albert  R.  Goodrich . 

The  platform  denounces  military  usurpa- 
tion, a  corrupt  civil  service,  eulogizes  the 
Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  reducing  expenditures,  &o., 
declares  that  public  credit  must  be  main- 
tained, demands  that  public  lands  should  be 
preserved  for  the  settlers,  denounces  the 
resumption  act  as  a  Republican  sham,  and 
urges  Congress  to  substitute  for  it  a  well" 
defined  and  practical  legislation  tending 
to  an  accumulation  of  coin  as  a  basis  for 
resumption  or  funding  and  cancellation  of 
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a  portion  of  the  greenback  circnlation  in  a 
convertible  bond  bearing  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est. The  sixth  resolatipn  set  forth  the  doc- 
trine of  specie  basis,  but  quibbles  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  "It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  adopt  ench  measures  as  shall 
lead  to  an  early  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, while  guarding  its  acts  by  that  pru- 
dence which  the  interests  of  commercial, 
manufacturing,  and  industrial  pursuits  im- 
peratively demand." 

A  fourth  ticket,  t^e  third  being  that  of  the 
temperance  party,  has  been  nominated  by  a 
greenback  convention  held  at  Meriden.  The 
platform  adopted  demands  the  repeal  of  the 
resumption  act,  and  advocates  a  system  by 
which  currency  would  automatically  regu- 
late and  limit  itself.  This  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  familiar  plan  of  retiring  na- 
tional bank  notes  and  making  the  currency 
exclusively  a  national  issue,  interconvertible 
at  par  with  coin  in  bonds  bearing  low  inter- 
est, the  currency  only  to  be  Issued  when 
paid  for,  and  neither  Congress  nor  banks 
having  any  control  over  the  amount  issued. 

The  following  ticket  was  nominated  :  Gov- 
ernor, Charles  Atwater;  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, Francis  Gillette;  Secretary  of  State, 
Lucien  V.  Pinney;  Treasurer,  Loren  F.  Judd; 
Comptroller,  John  A.  Peck. 


...The  Ohio  Prohibitionists  in  convention, 
at  Columbus,  FebMiary  22,  nominated  the 
following  s^te  ticket :  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  S.  Chapman;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

D.  W.  Gage;  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Worxs,  Ferdinand  Schumacher;  Controller; 
J.  C.  Murdock;  School  Commissioner,  George 

E.  Jenkins.  About  one  hundred  delegates 
were  present,  and  resolutions  usual  to  such 
bodies  were  adopted 

...An  interesting  convention  was  held  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  fol- 
lowing days,  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  to  promote  immigration  to  the  South 
and  West.  Delegates  were  present  from 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Kansas,  and  Florida.  The  subjects 
considered  were  the  best  means  of  promoting 
immigration  to  the  States  of  the  Mississippi 
valley;  the  establishment  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  of  an  immigration  bureau  and 
depot  in  the  interests  of  the  States  included 
in  the  call;  the  superior  economy  of  the 
Mississippi  river  route  for  the  immigrant  to 
the  interior  States;  the  legislation  needed 
by  the  different  States  in  aid  of  the  enter- 
prise. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  EXEOUTIVB. 
THE  BEOBOANIZATION  AT  THB  WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  position  of  officials  at  the  White 
House  may  be  authoritatively  stated  as  fol- 
lows: General  Babcock,  who  never  drew 
salary  as  a  secretary,  but  drew  it  as  an  en- 
gineer officer,  returns  to  duty,  and  Colonel 
Fred.  Grant  is  assigned  to  his  place.  Gen- 
eral Babcock' s  retirement  did  not  create  a 
vacancy,  nor  does  Colonel  Grant's  selection 
create  a  new  position.  Both  draw  army  pay. 
Levi  P.  Luckey  held  the  office  known  to 
law  as  private  secretary  to  the  President. 
He  takes  A.  S.  H.  White's  place  at  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  and  Ulysses  Grant,  Jr., 
takes  Mr.  Luckey 's  place.  JMEr.  C.  C.  Sniffin 
holds  the  same  position  he  has  always  held, 
as  assistant  private  secretary. 


STATE  DEPABTMENT. 

P0RTU0A.L  AT  THB  CENTENNIAL. 

Information  has  been  received  from  a  re- 
liable quarter  that  the  sum  of  $33,000  has 
been  requested  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment in  the  Cortes  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  Portuguese  exhibition  as  attrac- 
tive and  complete  as  possible.  This  sum  is 
intended  for  two  sections  in  particular,  name- 
ly, the  agricultural  and  the  industrial,  which 
two  sections  appear  to.  have  attracted  the 
greater  part  of  the  attention  of  Portugal. 
According  to  a  telegraphic  dispatch  the  goods 
are  nearly  ready  to  be  embarked  on  board  a 
steam  transport  to  be  conveyed  to  Philadel- 
phia. A  pavilion  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Ex- 
hibition grounds  to  serve  as  a  bureau  for  the 
Portuguese    commission.      The    display    of 
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^winea,  from  present  indioatione,  will  uii- 
cloii.\>tedl7  deeerve  the  particular  attention 
of  ^Ixose  oonoerned  in  the  wine  trade. 


TBBASUBY   DSPABTMBNT. 

"THB  P0DUO  DEBT — MONTHLT   STATBMBirT. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  statement  of  the 
pTxl:)lic  deht  of  the  United  States  for  the 
month  of  Fehruary,  1876,  Just  issued,  is  as 

follows : 

X>ebt  bearing  interest  in  coin: 

J^onds  at  6  per  oeut |084,999,6SO  00 

:Bond8  at  5  per  oent 697«884,750  00 

$1,682,884,400  00 

Debt  bearing  interest  in  lawful  monev: 
INTayy  pension  fand  at  3  per  oent,     $14,000,000  00 

;i>ebt    on    whioh    interest    has 

ceased  since  maturity $18,182,0^  26 

Debt  bearing  no  interest: 
Old    demand   and  legal-tender 

notes $871,011,844  50 

Certitlcates  of  deposit 88,045,000  00 

Fi*actional  currency 45,120,132  47 

Coin  certificates 32,915,000  00 

$487,001,976  97 

Total  debt $2,202,158,457  22 

Interest $30,412,026  47 

Total  debt,  prinoipal  and  in- 
terest   $2,232,570,483  70 

'  Cash  in  Treasury: 

Coin $70,035,772  78 

Currency 9,529,404  17 

Special  deposit  held  for  redemp- 
tion of  certificates  of  deposit 
as  provided  by  law 38,045,000  00 

$117,610,176  90 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury 

March  1,1876 $2,U4,9e0,306  80 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury 

February  1,  1876 2,U8,233,039  80 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  past 
month $3,272,733  00 

Decrease  of  debt  since  Juno  30, 1875  $13,728,419  52 

Bonds  Issued  to  the  Pacific  railway  compa- 
nies, interest  payable  in  lawful  money— Prin- 
cipal  outstanding,  $64,623,512;  interest  accrued 
and  not  yet  naid,  $646,235.12;  interest  paid  by 
the  United  States,  $30,141,518.06;  interest  re- 
paid by  tmnsportation  of  malls,  Ac.  $6,724,317.- 
92;  balance  of  Interest  paid  by  the  United 
States,  $23,417,195.14. 

cash  in  thb  tbbasubt. 

Tbbasubt  Depabtmbnt, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  8,  1876. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  January  31, 
187o,  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  actual  cash  on  hand  in  the 


Treasury,  several  depositories,  and  mints  of 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  business  on 
the  25th  day  of  January,  1676,  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  jou  that  there  were  held  at 
that  time  at  the  of&ces  mentioned  cash  assets 
as  follows : 

Minor  coins $74,7e«  17 

Fractional  currency 8,756,655  44 

National  bank  notes 5,123,780  41 

Legal  tenrler  notes  held  on  spe- 
cial deposit  for  the  payment  of— 

1.  Certificates  of  de- 
posit issued  under 
sections  5103  and  5104 
Revised       Statutes 

United    States $88,145,000  00 

2.  Redemption  notes 
of    national  banks 

failed 90T,T66  05 

8;.    Redemption  notes 

of   national    banks 

in   liquidation 4,918,00180 

I.    Redemption  notes 

of    national  banks 

for  reducing  circu- 

lation 15,784,098  00 

59,750.756  75 

Other  legal-tender  notes 17,608,684  26 

Gold  coin 44,659,128  24 

GoldbuUion 10,254,409  59 

Silver  coin 11,202,258  60 

Silver  bullion 4,146,932  67 

Gold  notes  and  certificates 8,787,761  00 

Coupons 7,007,325  56 

Called  bonds  and  interest  thereon.    11,311,695  65 

Checks,  funded  loan  of  1881 ^543  68 

Registered  Interest •      582,508  50 

Exchange  drafts 350,500  00 

One  and  two  years'  notes 5,837  38 

Redeemed  certificates 70,000  00 

Vouchers— Speaker's  certificates.  156,475  01 
Metal-fund  in  mint,  (currency).'..  50,000  00 

Unavailable,  (see  Fi- 
nance  Report,  1875,  page 
404:) 

New  Orleans $680,891  68 

'KewYork 87,206  70 

Philadelphia 882  50 

Washington,  D.  C 47,097  65 

816,078  88 

InaU 190,778,043  24 

This  amount  does  not  include  any  money 
in  transit,  nor  is  the  amount  of  Treasury 
drafts  outstanding  at  that  time  taken  into 
consideration. 

In  addition  to  this  amount  there  was  also 
an  amount  of  public  moneys  in  national 
bank  depositories  ;  but  as  returns  thereof 
are  made  at  the  close  of  each  week,  the 
amount  of  such  moneys  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution  can  be  stated  only 
by  delaying  this  reply  for  a  special  report 
from  all  the  depository  banks  of  the  public 
moneys  on  hand  at  that  time. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  the  22d  ultimo, 
three  days  prior  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
resolution,  the  bank  depositories  held  of 
such  moneys  $10,140,611.61,  which  infor- 
mation it  is  thought  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution. 

As  the  legal-tender  notes  received  for  the 
redemption  of  national-bank  notes  do  not 
belong  to  the  United  States,  of  course  their 
amount  is  not  in  anj  way  embraced  in  the 


EXBOUTITS  Ain>  DlfARTUBNI  DOIKSS. 


Very  reapeotfully, 

B.  H.  BRISTOW, 
Hod.  M.  C.  Kkbb,  Secretary. 

Speaker  of  the  ^auie  of  Repnieniatieea. 


Old  (leinuQil  Di 
MallODKl  bank 
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Lesaciiab  In' other  biLnl.^ 
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SavlngH  biinlCB.      
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ThnTreaaary  now  holda  (356,295,750  in 
boiida  to-aeaure  national  bant  oircuUtion, 
and  (18, 721,500  to  aecure  pablu'  depoaita; 
United  States  bonda  dapoaited  for  oironlation 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  B{arch4,  was 
(79,000;  United  States  bonds  held  for  clron 
lation  withdrawn  for  tile  week  ending  Sat 
nrday,  March  4,  waa  t7Sl,900,  making  a  de 
. — „„  ;„  .u„  „„.„.._ji i 1..:„„  of  0, 

itstsnd- 


*8,176. 
i,«101,- 


The  Comptroller  oCtha  Currency  has  oalled 
upon  the  national  baoka  for  reports  showiDg 
their  ooDdition  at  the  close  of  buBineis  on 
Friday,  the  10th  day  of  March.  The  Comp- 
troller has  also  declared  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  in  favor  oftbe  Charlottesville  (Virginia) 
National  Bank  and  30  per  cent.  In  favor  of 
the  creditors  of  Qibnon  Connty  National 
Bank,  Prinoeton,  Indiana,  dfrldends  payable 
as  soon  as  the  neceetsry  sohadnies  are  pre- 


The  Chief  of  the  Bnrean  of  Btatistioa 
furnishes  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  pro- 
visions for  the  month  of  February,  from 
whiuh  it  appears  the  total  exports  from  Bal- 
timore were  1289,1100;  Boston,  ^1,248,983; 
Philadelphia,  (1,025,930;  Now  York,  tfi,- 
241,000,  and  Mew  Urleans,  (43,073. 


The  following  statement  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Che  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  dnring  the  calendar  year  IS75  is 
furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics. Imports  free  of  duty,  (163,747; 
dutiable,  91,2U,M3;  total,  (1,3SS,250. 
Among  the  principal  dutiable  articles  werv 
the  following:  Sugar— poMds,  21,609,550; 
(1,113,237.  Rice— pounds,  I,76S,B52;  966,- 
365.  Raw  wool— pounds,  109,359;  (11,861. 
Value  of  domeatio  exports,  (739,606; foreign, 
(43,955;  total,  783,561. 

QKNBBAI.  POST  OFfflOEi. 

An  arrangement  haa  been  made  by  the 
Post  Offlce  Department  with  the  Dominion 
Govemniont  by  which  the  system  recently 
inangurated  for  the  exchange  of  money 
orders  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  extended  to  Newfoundland. 

When  b  Republican  is  tried  before  a  St. 
LouIb  Jary  and  found  "not  gnilty,"  it  is 
about  time  that  the  Democratic  press  of  the 
country  take  back  some  of  the  malignant 
expressions  which  tended  to  prejudge  the 
case.  If  General  Babcock  had  been  found 
gnilty  the  opponents  of  the  administration 
would  have  devoted  oolumna  to  the  juatioe 
of  the  verdict.  How  many  will  Lave  the 
manhood  to  devote  a  aingle  paragraph  to  tha 
Jnstloe  of  Ikis  acquittal! 


HERE  IT  IS  I    JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT! 
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THE   REPUBLIC, 

A  Political  Science  UoDthly  Magazine. 


TnB  Rbfdblii;  begins  its  aeTunlh  volume  with  thu  July  nambar. 

lis  pnblisliMs  ai»  plHased  to  announce  that  it  ban  grown  aleadily  in  publie  favor  and 
tliat  it  ia  ragardod  hj  all  good  oitizens  wlio  liave  consulted  ita  pages  aa  a  power  for  good 
throughout  tlie  land. 

ItB  past  oonrsa — eonaistent,  fearleaa,  patriotic— ia  the  index  of  its  future.  It  will  defend 
tlieriglit,  denounce  tlie  irrong,  and  eudeavor  to  point  out,  at  all  times,  the  trne  path  for 
all  who  lore  tlieir  country  to  lullow. 

A  aentiuel  upon  the  natcli-towar  of  free  lorn,  it  irill  be  found  at  its  post  of  duty  to  give 
the  word  of  warning,  aud  sound  the  alarm  should  any  danger  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
Nation. 

It  will  favor  the  roaintenance,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  free  schoola,  devoid  of  sec- 
tarian inOuencea,  and  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  divide  the  school  funds,  believing  that 
BUeh  diviaicn,  whether  made  iu  the  interest  of  the  Calholia  Church  or  its  oppooeuts,  will 
nlliraalely  destroy  the  system  of  free  eduuatiou,  aud  that  civil  and  religious  toleration  on 
which  our  institutions  rest. 

It  will  do  all  within  its  power  to  develop  true  friendship  between  the  citizens  of  the 
North  Aud  the  South,  and  for  thia  purpose  will  advocate  the  recognition  of  justice  and 
equality  before  the  law  as  the  only  means  to  secure  lasting  friendship  and  ita  two  allies, 
peace  ami  security. 

The  Presidentinl  contest  of  1876  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  history.  On 
ita  issue  depends  the  future  policy  of  the  Government.  The  vital  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  people  is,  "Shall  the  party  that  proved  faithless  in  war  be  trusted  in  peace,  and 
those  who  saved  the  country  be  set  aside  for  those  nho  endeavored  to  destroy  it?" 

On  this  question  The  Republic  will  take  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  loyal  column, 
and  will  do  its  hist  to  keep  the  old  flag  Hying  uniil  the  voice  of  the  people  shall  announce 
that  Republicanism— the  synonym  of  justice  aud  liberly— haa  again  triumphed  over  the 
ani^miea  of  good  government. 

Tub  Republic  calls  upon  its  friends  to  aid  it  iu  the  great  work  of  the  preseut  and  future. 
It  desires  each  suhscribcr  to  send  in  at  least  one  nilditional  name  to  help  swell  its  rfinlts, 
and  thus  add  to  its  power  aud  activity.  Is  it  asking  loo  much— in  consideration  of  the 
valuable  material  furnished  the  causa— to  ask  tLiat  our  friends  everywhere  eiert  them- 
seltes  to  secure  for  Tub  Repudlic  as  many  new  subscribers  aa  possiblef 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  oonntry  the  magazine  sends  greeting  and  cheer.  The 
signs  of  the  times  iudicate  a  glorious  victory  in  November.  Let  no  effort  be  relaxed  to 
make  it  complete  and  effectivs.  Insist  upon  thorough  organization,  a  personal  canvass  of 
all  doubtful  or  close  districts,  the  distribution  of  well -considered  documents,  and  the 
practice  of  that  vigilance  which  alone  tan  aaoure  success.  If  our  brethren  of  the  press 
will  but  do-theirduty  aa  faithfully  as  iu  the  past,  victory  will  be  certain. 

For  tbiir  generous  confidence  and  warm  support  the  publishers  of  Tub  Repiiblic  return 
thanks,  and  hope  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  deserve  by  well-doiug  the  good-will  so 
often  expressed. 

Thb  Rbfdblic  is  a  magazine  of  siity-font  pages,  published  monthly,  at  (2  a  year,  or 
■ix  copies  for  910.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  will  be  paid  by  the  publishers.  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volnmea  may  yet  tie  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  numbers.  Remit- 
tances should  Ije  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS. 


INVBSTIOATIONS. 

Another  month  (May  15th)  has  slipped 
away  and  Congress  is  sticking  in  the  morass. 
The  Democratic  House  has  been  largely  oo- 
onpied  with  the  sixty  or  seventy  investiga- 
tions, more  or  less  prominent,  which  were 
set  on  foot  some  months  ago,  and  while  very 
little  that  is  new  or  exciting  has  transpired, 
the  country  has  been  wearied  with  charges 
and  counter  charges,  with  accusations  and 
personal  explanations  without  end.  When 
the  reports  will  be  made  up  aud  submitted 
to  the  House  is  uncertain.  Nor  can  it  be 
anticipated  what  the  tenor  of  them  will  be 
save  from  the  daily  rumors  which  float  over 
the  country.  It  does  not  yet  appear  who 
will  be  exhonerated  and  who  will  be  dis- 
graced. The  principal  object  seems  to  be  to 
kill  off  all  the  Presidential  aspirants  and  to 
make  as  much  political  capital  for  the  ap- , 
proaching  campaign  as  possible.  The 
charges  against  Blaine,  Bristow,  and  Morton 
have  been  persistently  pressed, and  when  ex- 
ploded in  one  direction  at  once  trumped  up 
in  another,  on  the  principle  that  *^a  lie  well 
stuck  to  is  as  good  as  the  truth.''  .The 
spirit  of  investigation  which  has  reached^ 
the  leading  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Emma  Mine  scandal,  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  the  Insane 
Asylum,  and  the  President's  House,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  has  yet  to 
reach  out  to  a  number « of  other  institutions 
here  and  elsewhere  not  yet  overhauled. 
Meantime  the  Democratic  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House  seems  to  be  getting  into  hot  water  to 
a  very  fearful  extent,  and  some  of  the  prom- 
inent Democratic  members  who  commenced 
22b 


these  investigations  with  evident  gusto  have 
gradually  subsided  into  a  very  quiescent 
state. 

THB   CASK   OP   KILBOUBir. 

The  courts  have  finally  triumphed  over 
Congress  on  the  great  question  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  Mr.  Kilbourn  has  been  re- 
leased from  the  custody  of  the  House  and 
turned  over  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
He  has  given  bail  for  his  appearance  on  his 
trial, having  been  indicted  under  the  statute 
for  a  refusal  to  have  his  private  books  and 
papers  ransacked  to  gratify  the  idle  curios- 
ity of  a  mousing  Congressional  committee. 
After  the  great  writ  of  American  liberty  had 
triumphed  Mr.  Kilbourn  wrote  a  very  re- 
spectful letter  to  the  House  offering  to  show 
his  books  to  the  committee  in  his  own  ofioe, 
and  to  submit  them  to  any  examination 
which  they  might  choose  to  make,  but  the 
letter  was  treated  with  contempt  and  laid 
upon  the  table.  Ic  is  not  preoi^el  y  known 
what  tale  of  corruption  the  committee  on 
the  real  estate  pool  will  report  to  the  House. 

THE  IMPEACHMBNT. 

The  fbipeachment  of  General  Belknap 
drags  its  slow  length  along.  Several  ses- 
sions have  been  spent  in  a  skirmish  between 
managers  and  counsel  for  advantages  coveted 
on  botl^  sides,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the 
qp^stion  of  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  ques- 
tion pending  befoie  the  Senate  at  the  pres- 
ent date,  (May  15th,  Monday.)  Should  the 
Senate  decide  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  the 
decision  will  end  the  case.  Should  they 
decide  that  they  have  jurisdiction  the  trial 
ivill  be  vigorously  pressed  to  a  conclusion  of 
acquittal  or  of  guilt.     It  is  a  very  grave  con- 
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TIIK  WOKK   Oy   THE  lORTT-VOVBTU  C05GBESS. 


MiUtiiloriAl  (^nmti\<m,  Ami  nh\oh  ewttr  WAy  it   lorbed  attention  the  proceedings  in  theim- 
KO«M  win  fnrnUh  a  pr4fo«f<l«fnt  for  All  time  to    peAchment  trial  tlien  going  on.     It  was  a 


Not  A  fiiiiglH  h\\\  (ff  the  doxen  yet  to  be 
Aeind  on  hAN  Imuorae  a  Uir .  It  is  frholljr 
problHm/itloAl  when  they  will  bo  finished. 
W)iAti«ver  work  has  been  done  upon  them, 
NO  far  as  the  publlo  Is  oonuerned,  Is  yet  entire- 
ly III  the  olouds.  All  thAt  Is  known  is,  that 
two  or  tlirMH  of  the  most  Important  hare 
been  itlsausNud  for  many  days,  and  that  the 
noniitst  botween  parsimony  and  liberality  in 
ooiid noting  the  afTuIrs  of  the  Ooverument  is 
raglitK  III  full  fury.  In  this  disousslon  the 
paramount  tnttuenoe  is  political  rather  than 
patrloilu.  To  oilpple  the  funutious  of  the 
(U)Vtinuueut  and  to  pour  distress  on  many 
lunooent  persons  appears  to  be  but  a  minor 
eousiderattou  when  uompared  with  the  pros- 
peut  of  poltttoal  suooeis  and  the  selsure  of 
the  whole  federal  power  of  the  oountry. 

TWO  UHMAt  MPBHOma* 

UuriuiC  tU«  last  month  Senator  Sargent, 
on  the  perils  of  Chinese  emlgrailon,  and 
Menalor  Jouee«  of  Netada,  on  the  reatoratiou 
of  silver  ov^u,  dellYereil  two  of  the  most 


notable  occasion,  and  the  reflections  arising 
from  the  scene  must  hare  been  min  gled  with 
surprise  in  the  imperial  mind.  One  thing  is 
clear :  Providence  does  not  permit  to  any 
people  a  scene  of  unalloyed  prosperity,  suc- 
cess, and  honor.  The  lights  and  shades  of 
our  glory  and  our  shame  chase  each  other 
across  the  national  firmament. 

THB  OBITTISNNIAL. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  month,  which 
in  common  with  the  whole  world  has  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  Congress,  is  the  cere- 
mony of  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position on  Wednesday,  May  10,   1876,   at 
Philadelphia.     The  members  and  officials  of 
Congress  were  among  the   invited    guests, 
and  Hpeoial  trains  were  provided  for  convey- 
ing them  to  the  grounds.     An  adjournment 
from  Tuesday  to  Friday  was  the  consequence. 
The  concourse  of  people  assembled   on  the 
great   day  is  variously  estimated    at  from 
160,000  to  200, 000.  The  city  was  crowded  with 
visitors,  and  the  streets  profusely  decorated 
with  banners  and  ensigns  of  every  conceiva- 
ble form,  aiie,  and  color.    The   Centennial 


elabv^rale  and  exhau»ltye  s|MN(H>hea  that  have  ;  buildings   are    on   the   most    magnificent 
ev^v  l^M^u  UnleutHi  to  )u  the  halle  of  Cou-  *  scale,  and  filled  with  the  products  of  every: 
lt\^i«A,     Thai  of  Seualtvr  Jo)\es  must  beoome  I  oottaide>rable  nation   of « the   world.       The 
a  li^^aeuri^  U\^u»e  of  In^Mruiativux  ou  the  whole ;  opening  oeremouies  were  simple  and  grand 
»ubj«s^l   of  nvetal  vurreucy  tu  all  lime  lo    beyond  expre^ion.  The  mnsio  from  an  orchea- 
vH^MOx     He  ha»  lef^  but  Utile  to  be  said  on   tra  of  itt»tr«ments  aeoompanied  by  a  tlioa- 
the  »ul\tev^l,  iK^  (Wv  a»  tV'U  attd  »latistios  ari»   s^md  roieea  was  a  ttbet  wondrous  featnre.  As 
vsmv'erv^estx     Ue  haa  Iy^vskI  the  history  of   the  great  roloaaeof  sound  rose  up  and  floated 
vaelv^l  o^r^M^vvv  fhMia  \Ud  )i)j:yi4  asid  the  day$   «vay  on  the  air  over  the  vast  mnltitnde  tlie 
1^  ^vUm^xM  vU^wvi  tvk  the  p^^»e»l  time^  aMl   scene  was  inspiring  and  sublime  beyond  de- 
iMMt  »KowM  v\MM^lH»iT^v    tl^e    t^)ida«ae«lal   $<>^ptK\n«    It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  amx 
«<M^\NK^\\>«^  M  wveM  llie  «*e  v^  $«cli  vHarreVK'T   ^^^^ii^  «^»nnt  of  the  arrangements  alreaidx 
aw^l  IV  iMfcMw*  H^>*|VNKly  *rfaiv  smkA  ex^y   ,^^4^  n^  ti^js  remarkable  nndertaking,  or 
Vk^^K'.Mv     U  i«  a  ih^wvHWl  attd  eiMSvivKHMj^  ar-   «f  ih^  remits  which  are  to  flow  from  it  to 
It^w^v^l  ^y^a»«|«eesly  a  retmnn  li^  $f4<te  pa^^  tW  vemote^t  e&ds  of  the  earth.  That  smcla 
iNk^t!^  a*  it  )t«|«iMeMVe  lt»  vNVM>e^Te<  «^  exhibit)^  can  be  Made  is  proof  oi  lb« 

v*^ti.5sv%rw*«^  YW«TV«s5^  tnui!$ce«de«t  proftees  of  the  world,  for  im 

T^  a^yjN»>.^\>)^  e^^eifcty  et^  IW  Orn^tia  ai^  farmer  age  «f  hmi^an  history  wooU  it 
ifcWv  *^^\jt3:iN»*  lfc!(^  *t*wTa  W  tW  -Mi|H:^»l  IW  kav*  bee*  pe6:MKe.  Xone  of  the  preccdim^ 
xa^^vMfciNk*  ^'  tl^  away  e^  :J«?etf^>K*  w^  eocpe^i^Ms  ctMild  eompare  with  tkis  im 
%^  ;  ^^t*^  tW  y^ee»l  ^J**s»«t  ?*«tr  itt**  tW  vane^  »*i  extent.  Hiis  is  frwJy  adButt«a 
V'Mkifc^^^t  Htym  *Vs  ffl**^  X'  tSce  wvcvi.  0*  e*  all  s^l«^  That  •nr  c«n;eanial 
)|«^«(.j|!^  >l^  ^>Ot.  t>:e  ]^^ftx:>aia  Bs^ierer.  sike«ld  W  th«s  signalised  is  a  ^rv^amd 
\\wa  IM*^  *<»  a  T-i$i^»»  ti^  tibe  kaCje  ♦f^^eistpndeti*  eretr  patrkx.  ptU 
\\«^teee^  a»«A  MinnA  %^  w^tM»  v^k  al>- ,  a»i  Ckr^tzam. 
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The  two  houses  of  Congress  having  wit- 
nessed the  mighty  speotacle  returned  and 
resumed  their  labors  on  Friday,  the  12th  of 
May.  The  tide  of  time  and  the  rush  of  events 
stop  for  no  man,  and  the  interest  which 
was  so  recently  centered  upon  the  city  where 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed 
a  hundred  years  ago  is  already  divided 
and  turned  to  approaching  events,  which 
will  decide  the  political  contest  on  which  we 
are  about  to  enter.     Meanwhile  the  work  of 


Congress  which  must  be  done  before  the  ses- 
sion closes  is  yet  hanging,  and  the  business 
of  legislation  goes  tardily  onward.  (To 
manage  the  affairs  of  so  great  a  governn^ent 
has  become  simply  a  herculean  task.  Who 
can  venture  to  predict  the  condition  of  the 
country  when  another  hundred  years  shall 
have  rolled  away.  Let  us  hope  the  best^ 
things,  and  as  faithful  and  true  citizens  len- 
deavor  to  submit  our  splendid  heritage  on- 
impaired. 


STATE   ELECTIONS    PRECEDING  THE    PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTION  OF  1876. 


Political  interest  inevitably  concentrates 
itself  at  the  opening  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign on  the  States  which  hold  during  the 
year  regular  elections  prior  to  the  Presiden- 
tial election  itself.  It  is  not  intended  to 
speculate  on  the  chances  of  any  particular 
candidate  or  of  parties,  but  to  present  the 
facts  on  which  political  calculations  can  pro- 
perly be  made,  and  then  to  urge,  by  reason- 
able argument  and  as  conclusive  citation  and 
illustration  as  possible,  what  action  may  be 
necessary,  or  what  result  may  properly  be 
claimed,  as  helpful  or  probable  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  principles  and  policy  herein 
defended  and  supported.  To  that  end  the 
tables  that  follow  will  be  of  value.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  during  the  last  three  years 
there  has  been  a  series  of  marked  rebuffs  ad- 
ministered to  the  party  in  power.  It  is  not 
essential  to  deny  that  such  rebuffs  have  been 
the  result  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Republicans  themselves.  But  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  right  compre- 
hension of  the  present  situation,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  undeniable  fact  that  a  very 
*  large  i>roportion  of  the  decreased  Republican 
vote  is  due  to  two  causes — ^the  indifference 
-always  felt  in  State  elections  by  a  very  larg^ 
body  of  citizens,  and  the  increase  in  civic 
absenteeism  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
reaction  inevitable  after  twelve  years  and  more 
of  continuous  public  excitement.  This  latter 
is  a  growing  evil,  and  with  the  increasing 
activity  and  importance  of  our  complex  busi- 


ness and  professional  interests,  threatens  to 
become  more  serious.  A  very  instructive 
review  can  be  obtained  by  a  comparison  -of 
the  voting  population  in  each  State  as  report- 
ed by  the  United  States  census  of  1870,  the 
presidential  vote  of  1872,  and  the  State  votes 
of  1874-'5-'6.  The  ^ate  elections  indicated 
will  show  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  feeling 
to  which  reference  is  made. 

The  receding  of  this  feeling  is  Very  appa- 
rent. Of  the  twenty-two  elections  held  since 
August,  1875,  thirteen  of  them  were  triumph- 
antly carried  by  the  Republicans.  Nine  ere 
recorded  in  the  Democratic  column.  Of  these, 
five,  at  least,  California,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Oregon,  and  Mississippi,  ought  to  be 
carried  for  the  nominees  presented  by  Ihe 
National  Republican  Convention  at /Cincin- 
nati. The  Empire  State  elected  a  Republi- 
can legislature  last  year,  and  the  town  elec- 
tions during  the  present  year  have  shown  .a 
remarkable  Republican  activity,  resulting  in 
a  general  victory.  The  elections  for  super- 
visors are  watched  with  very  great  dare,  as  in- 
dicating the  drift  of  public  opinion  on  the 
issues  of  an  impinging  national  campaign. 
Connecticut  can  be  carried  by  the  Republican 
party  with  proper  local  organization  -and 
active  effort.  In  California  the  Republicans 
united  ought  to  be  masters  of  the  situation. 
In  Mississippi  there  is  a  legitimate  Republi- 
can  majority  ^f  at  least  30,000.  The  ehot- 
gun  policy  ptirsued  therein  by  the  Democrat- 
ic White  League  may  prevent  this  majority 
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from  voting;  but  at  any  rate  an  honest  effort 
mtist  be  made  to  vote^  and  then  legislation 
may  be  had  hereafter  to  cure  with  the  ap- 
propriate punishment  such  crimes.  It  must 
be  so  framed  that  even  a  technical  Supreme 
Court,  that  divideth  on  the  letter  in  order  to 
kill  the  spirit,  may  not  be  able  to  decide  it 
unconstitutional. 

^'  Since  the  Presidential  election  of  1872,  forty- 
sik  regular  elections  have  been  held.  Of 
these  the  following  table  shows  that  the 
Democracy  or  opposition  have  carried  twenty- 
five,  and  the  Republicans  twenty-one.  So  it 
appears  that  in  1873  and  '74,  the  opposition 
carried  fifteen  States  and  the  Republicans 
but  eight;  while  in  1875,  and  up  to  April  of 
the  current  year,  (1876,)  the  Republicans 
carried  thirteen  and  the  Democracy  nine;  a 
majority  of  the  latter  being  fairly,  as  for  the 
Presidential  fight,  to  be  classified  among  the 
**doubtful"  States,  at  least. 

Besides  the  regular  elections,  special  polls 
have  been  had  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
(October,  1874,)  California,  (October,  1875,) 
Connecticut,  (October,  1875,)  Missouri, 
(November,  1875,)  and  Colorado,  (October, 
1875.)  Of  these  only  that  of  California 
was  for  the  election  of  a  State  officer.  It 
resulted  in  a  Republican  triumph.  In  Ar- 
kansas and  Missouri  the  ballot  was  for  the 
rejection  or  ratification  of  new  State  consti- 
tutions. The  Dem^ocracy  by  whom  they  were 
framed  triumphed  at  the  polls.  The  vote  in 
each  State  was  very  light.  The  Connecti- 
cut vote  ratified  constitutional  amendments 
framed  by  a  Republican  legislature.  Nebraska 
ratified  a  new  State  constitution.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Kansas  approved  several  amend- 
jnents,  and  North  Carolina  elected  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  Each  of  these  results 
were  favorable  to  the  Republican-  party. 
North  Carolina  and  Texas  are  placed  in 
the  following  table,  the  former  as  Democratic. 
The  latter  elected  State  officers  and  ratified 
the  Bourbon  constitution  recently  framed.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  out  of  the  fifty-one 
general  and  special  elections  held  since  that 
for  President  in  1872,  twenty-seven  were 
-carried  by  the  Democracy  and  twenty-four  by 
the  Republicans. 

The    following    statement  exhibits    at    a 
glance  these  facts : 


Table  showing  the  party  results  at  the  several 
electionSy  regular^  Congressional y  or  special; 
held  since  the  Presidential  election  of  1872. 


. 

* 

States. 

Republican. 

Democratic. 

Last 
Presi- 
dential 
elec'n. 

No. 

Years. 

No. 

Years. 

R. 

1 
2 

J 

•  •  •  • 

5 

•  •  •  • 

6 

7 
8 
9 

•  •  •  • 

10 
11 

•  •  •  • 

12 
13 
14 
15 

•  •  •  • 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

«  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

27 

28 
29 
80 

D. 

J^lal)ama. ... 

1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

1874-'6 
1874 
1873-'6 
1878-'4r-'6 

1874 

Arkansas . . . 

California . . . 

Connecticut 

Delaware  . . . 
Florida 

■  •  •  • 

1 

1874 

1 

Geor&ria 

6 

1874 

2 

Illinois 

2 

1874 

Indiana 

7 

1874 

Iowa 

3 
4 

1873-'4-'6 
1874 

Kansas 

Kentucky. .. 

8 

1874-'6 

3 

Louisiana. . . 

5 
6 

1874 
1873-'4r-'5 

Maine 

Maryland . . . 

9 
10 

1873-'4^'6 
1874 

4 

MassflCchu'ts 
Michigan.... 

7 

8 

9 

10 

]873-'5 
1874-'5 

1873-'4^'5 
1873 

•  •  •  • 

Minnesota .. 

Mississippi . 
Missouri . . . . 

11 
12 

1875 
1874 

•  •  •  • 

6 

Nebraska  . . . 

11 
12 
13 

1874-'6 
1873-'6 
1874 

N.  Hamps're 

Nevada 

New  York  . . 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

1874 

1874 

1873-'4-'6 

1874 

1874 

1873-'4 

1873-'4^'6 

1874 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

New  Jersey. 
N.Carolina.. 
Ohio 

14 
16 
16 

1875 
1876 
1875 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Oregon 

Pennsylva'a 
R.  Island 

17 
18 
19 

1873-'5 

1873-'4-'5 

1874 

•  •  •  • 

S.Carolina  . . 

Tennessee  . . 

21 
22 

1874 
1873-'6 

ft 

Texas 

7 

Vermont 

20 

1874 

Virginia 

23 
24 
25 

1873 
1874 
1873-'4 

W.  Virginia . 

... 

Wisconsin  . . 

21 

1875 

•  •  •  • 

Special  Elections. 


Arkansas . . . 

26  'Oftt.  187i 

California. . . 

22 
23 

Oct.  1875 
Nov.  1875 

Connecticut 

Missouri .... 

27 

Nov.  1876 

Colorado.... 

24 

Oct.  1875 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wis- 
consin, that  the  parties  have  alternated  in 
triumphs,  the  latest,  however,  being  with  the 
Republicans.  This  indicates  the  re-aroused 
interest  which  the  Presidential  year  brings 
with  it,  and  shows  also  that  merely  local  dis- 
affections  are  not  always  or  often  to  be  re- 
garded as  evidences  of  permanent  change  in 
national  politics.  In  Nevada  the  Republi- 
cans carried  the  Representative  to  Congress 
and  the  Democrats  the  Governor.  In  Cali- 
fornia,  as  in  Wisconsin,  the  opposition  suc- 
cess, though  set  down  as  Democratic,  was  in 
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t&tl  largely  compoaed  of  dietiffected  Bepnbti- 
caos — made  ao  OQrailrnsd  isBues. 

To  complete  tte  analysis  the  following  will 
be  of  servioa.     It  will  enable  the  reader 
eatimate  the  probabilities,  and  to  reaoh  ri 
aouable  oouelaaions : 


31 

IS 


iiiii'i 


illlllciSSIiSSli  i  i 


m 

81  n 

1 

ise; 

2§«^3iei3SS^gil 


Table  thawing  rtiuita  of  latest  et-nUiom  had  in 
Stales  that  hold  Stale  elections  priur  to  the 
general  election  in  Noeendier,  1871),  wjM  the 
month  of  said  election. 


.  Octolier. 

.  Ootolmr. 

Ootober. 




/No  o 

, ed  to  ratify  oi 

tuclon  and  elect  Stal 

Tbo  vote  was  not  full,  ana  ine  iiemootatic 

majority  aboat  SO.WX). 

IColorH^o  voted  for  delegates  to  a  oonBtita- 
tionitt  ooDventlon,  and  elected  a  Kepublionn, 
lOBjorlty  71. 

In  further  eluoidation  of  the  situation  the 
following  IB  presented ; 


•Tills  Territory  has  framed  Its  State 
•"—   indwlll  vc—  -■ ■ 

_.itlon  was  carried  by  the  Re- 
publicans. 

The  total  vote  at  the  last  Presidential 
election  wae  8,457,316.  The  total  cote  in  Ihu 
above  table  is  very  nearly  two-fiftliK  of  the 
of  1872.  By  far  the  largRC  portion  of 
the  total  recorded  under  the  head  of  "other 
"■—80,970— will  naturally  be  addud  to 
the  Republican  vote  ou  national  questions. 
If  there  Lingered  any  doubt  of  this  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  the  conduct 
of  the  Confederate  Democracy  iu  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  have  dispelled  it 
long  since.  A  brief  analysis  of  this  vote  will 
illustrate  this  assorttoB.  The  "Independent" 
California  was  entirely  a  local  Repub- 
lican disaifection.  That  of  Indiana  in  1874 
was  nearly  of  a  similar  character.  The  Cou- 
uecttcntTote  in  one-half  at  least  affiliatfecl,  on 
national  qnestious,with  the  Republican  party. 
So  also  with  the  fragmentary  temperance 
votes  in  Iowa,  Ohio,  and  New  Uaitipshii-e. 
The  Rhode  Island  vote— 6,277— )a  avowedly 
Republican  in  oharaoter.  In  Oregon  the 
opposition  votea — 1,182 — were  cast  for  a  Re 
publican,  the  diviajou  being  personal  and 
local.  If  50,000  be  taken  from  thia  column 
and  added  to  the  Republican  total  it  will  not, 
by  any  means,  be  an  over-atatemeut.  This, 
then,  will  make  a  total  division  between  the 
parties,  aa  per  the  latest  potia  had,  in  the 
States  above  tabulated,  aa  follows : 

Republican 1,828,418 

Democratic l,187,4M 

BelngnBepubllcaa  m^orily  of 183,9^ 
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By  the  figures,  as  given  in  the  table  itself, 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  Republicans  have  an 

actual  majority,  as  follows  : 

Total  Republican  vote 1,276,418 

Total  Democratic 1,176,484 

Total  other  votes 60,970 

1,237,464 


Republican  majority 38,964 

In  truth  the  majority  is  really  much  larger. 
In  North  Carolina,  for  instance,  the  vote  of 
1875,  upon  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  was  much  heavier 
than  that  of  the  State  election  of  1874,  and 
resulted  in  a  Republican  majority  of  over 
19,000.  The  Republican  vote  in  Texas  was 
also  increased.  As  part  of  the  res  gesta,  the 
following  table  of  votes  cast  for  President  in 
1872,  in  the  same  States  as  have  been  em- 
braced already,  will  be  of  value : 


States. 


Ala 

v^cLl*     •  •  •  • 

Conn.... 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Iowa . . . 

Ken 

Maine.. 
Nebr'ka 
N.  H... 
N.  C.  ... 
Ohio. . . . 
Oregon. 

R.I 

Texas . . 
Verm't. 
W.Vir'a 


90,272 

64,020 

60,638 

62,550 

186,147 

131,566 

88,766 

61,422 

18,329 

37,168 

94,304 

281,852 

11,819 

13,665 

47,406 

41,481 

32,315 


u 


1,303,720 


79,444 

40,718 

45,880 

76,a'>6 

163,632 

71,196 

99,995 

29,087 

7,812 

31,424 

69,474 

244,321 

7,730 

5,329 

66,500 

10,927 

29,451 


o 


1,068 
204 
4,000 
1,417 
2,221 
2,374 


OQ 

♦a 
O 
> 

A 
O 


206 


o 


o 


100 


1,163 
572 


2,580 
593 
600 


1,079,276  16,892 


2,100 


169,716 

95,806 

96,928 

142,906 

351,196 

204,983 

191,135 

90,509 

26,141 

68,692 

163,778 

529,436 

20,121 

18,994 

116,486 

53,001 

62,366 


2,3Q6 


2,402,194 


Total  increase  of  opposition  votes  over 

that  of  1872. 

Decrease  of  Republican  vote  from  1872.. 


Total  increase  of  the  latest  votes  over 
that  of  1872 1XX,678 


The  difference  is-  slight  as  between  the 
totals,  and  if  the  50,000  which  legitime t^ly- 
belong  to  the  Republican  party  on  all  nation&l 
questions  be  taken  from  the  60,970  found  in 
the  column  of  latest  votes,  and  they  be  addod 
to  the  Republican  vote,  it  will  be  found  tli&t 
the  national  party  li^  not,  for  a  Presidential 
race,  lost  a  voter,  but  in  reality  shows  an  ixi- 
crease  of  at  least  22,000.  Taken  for  all  in  all, 
the  prospects  of  the  nominees  of  the   Re- 
publican National  Convention  •  are  quite  en- 
couraging. 


The  foregoing  table  shows   the    relative 
difference  of  votes  as  cast  in  the  elections 
held  during  1874  and  1875,  and  in  the  spring 
elections  of  J876,  as  compared  with  the  totals 
of  the  Presidential  party  votes  of  1872.-    The 
foUqwing  sunftnary  presents  an  illustration 
of  this : 

Parties. 

• 

Totals  of 
latest  vote 
from     1874 
on. 

Total  Pre- 
sidential 
vote    1872, 
by  parties. 

Opposition 

Increase 

over   1872. 

Republican 

Decrease 

from  1872. 

Republican . 
Democratic. 
Other  votes. 

1,276,418 

1,176,484 

60,970 

1,303,720 

1,096,168 

2,306 

"80V3I6 
58,664 

27,302 

2,513,872  ,  2,402,194    138,980 

27,302 

Mud  Throwing. — Political  mud  throwers 
are  hard  at  work.  No  reputation  is  safe 
from  their  attacks.  Should  a  saint  appear  on 
earth  and  these  political  buzzards  suspect  a 
leaning  toward  the  Presidency,  the  saint 
would  soon  become  a  sinner  if  persistent 
lying  could  bring  about  the  transformation. 
From  the  present  indications  the  coming 
campaign,  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats ^  Ib 
to  be  no  exception  to  the  rule — ^mud  throw^ 
ing  against  the  Republican  party  in  lieu  of 
legitimate  argument.  It  has  failed  in  the 
past ;  it  will  fail  in  the  future. 

Slandbr. — ^The  public  man  who  tries  to 
answer  every  slander  get  afloat  against  him 
will  be  kept  as  busy  as  a  thin-skinned  fisher- 
man on  a  salt  meadow  in  mosquito  time.  He 
may  kill  off  a  dozen  tormentors,  but  a  hun- 
dred will  come  to  their  funeral.  Happy  is 
the  man  who  can  sit  unmoved  in  the  pres- 
ence of  partisan  malice,  and  feel  that  his 
record  is  all  right,  and  that  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  his  integrity  cannot  be  shaken 
by  the  ^dle  breath  of  slander. 


LucKT  Letters.  —  Anti-Tilden  Democrats 
are  trying  to  prove  that  the  letter  T  will  not 
win  in  the  Presidential  race.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  all  letters  will  be  unlucky  in 
the  Democratic  alphabet  this  year.  The 
Centennial  year  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Patriotism  is  to  be  again  called  to 
the  front,  and  this  means  a  glorious  Repub- 
lican victory. 
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The  folly  of  the  Confederate  Democracy 
and  their  associates  in  Congress  becomes 
every  day  more  evident.  Being  themselves 
atheists  and  unbelievers,  in  regard  to  all 
political  principles  and  acts  which  purport 
to  be  grounded  on  motives  of  human  well- 
doing and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  they 
cannot  of  course  comprehend  the  character 
of  the  nation  they  now  in  part  misrepresent. 
In  their  vain  attempts  to  besmirch  the  good 
name  of  political  opponents,  and  to  drag 
down  into  the  mire  of  corrupt  motives  and 
acts  all  the  heroic  services  of  the  war  pe- 
riod, they  succeed  only  in  re-invoking  the 
sacred  associations  of  that  period  and  re- 
arousing  the  slumbering  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  devotion.  They  illustrate  tbe  Hebrew 
declaration  that  the  ^'heathen  rage  and  the 
wicked  imagine  a  vain  thing."  Commenc- 
ing with  Hill's  defense  of ^  Anderson ville  and 
the  Confederate  atrocities  there,  they  have 
run  the  entire  gamut  of  impolitic  absurdi- 
ties and  outrages,  until  at  last  Representa- 
tive Springer,  of  Illinois,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  become  the  champion  slanderer  of  his 
party,  evokes  the  manes  of  Indiana  treason, 
and  brings  from  the  mouth  and  memory  of 
Senator  Oliver  P.  Morton  the  following  tren- 
chant statement  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sprin- 
ger's friends. 

Truly,  the  brevet  Confederates  like  he  of 
Illinois  "work  better  than  they  know,"  in 
their  haste  to  return  to  the  vomit  of  that 
subserviency  and  sycophancy  to  the  rebel 
South  which  has  characterized  the  Northern 
and  Western  Democrats. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  Sec- 
retary to  read  an  article  from  the  New  York 
World  of  last  Saturday,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Secre- 
tary will  read  the  paper  referred  to.  if  there 
"be  no  objection. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

XORTON  NEXT — ANOTHKR  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDI- 
DATE'S HONESTY  IMPUGNED — ALLBOBD  MISAP- 
PLICATION OF  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOU- 
SAND DOLLARS. 

[Special  dispatch  to  the  World.] 

Washington  April  28. 
Several   days  ago  a  correspondent   of  the 
World  was  informed  that  there  were  impor- 
tant documents  in  the  Secoml  Comptroller's 
office  of  the  Treasury  whioji  would  reveal 


another  Republican  presidential  candidate, 
Senator  Morton,  in  an  unpromising  light.  The 
correspondence,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
between  Morton  and  one  of  tne  State  agents  in 
Indiana  during  the  war,  and  is  on  file  in  the 
Department. 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  alleged,  are  these. 
In  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  an  act  making 
an  appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses  of  ti'ans- 
porting  and  delivering  armsand  munitions  of 
war  to  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  States  of  which 
the  inhabitants  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
in  rebellion  against,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  to  provide  for  t^e  expense 
of  or<?anizing  them  into  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  or  otherwise,  for  their  own  protec- 
tection  against  violence,  insurrection,  inva- 
sion, or  rebellion,  was  passed  July  31,  1861. 
Two  million  dollars  were  appropriated  under 
this  act.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  title  is 
very  loosely  drawn,  and  is  susceptible  ot  vari- 
ous constructions.  Among  the  list  of  war 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the  above  is 
this  item :  "For  supplying  transportation  and 
delivery  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in 
States  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  O.  P.  Mor'ton,  Governor  of 
Indiana,  $250,000."  Indiana  was  never  in  rebels 
lion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  a  query  why  Morton  should 
have  had  $250,000  when  there  was  no  purpose 
under  the  statute  making  the  appropriation 
for  which  the  money  could  have  been  legally 
expended. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  cor- 
respondent that  in  the  Indiana  Legislature  of 
1861  some  difficulty  had  occurred  between  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans.  The  two  par- 
ties were  a  tie  in  the  senate  and  the  Democrats 
had  a  majority  in  the  house.  The  Republican 
senators  broke  the  quorum  to  prevent  some 
party  legislation,  airo  the  time  of  the  session 
slipped  oy  until  compelled  to  adjourn  without 
the  transaction  of  any  business.  No  appro- 
priations were  made,  not  even  for  the  ex- 
penses of  running  the  State  government. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  coming 
to  a  stand-still  in  Indiana,  wh^n  Morton  made 
a  trip  to  Washington,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Indianapolis  he  opened  the  paymaster's  office 
and  began  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State 
government.  No  one  except  Morton's  bosom 
friends  knew  where  he  got  the  money;  but 
very  few  know  to  this  day.  The  proper  way 
to  have  obtained  monev  to  run  the  State 
machinery  would  have  been  to  convene  the 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  passing  appro- 
priation bills.  This  the  radical  Morton  wou  Id 
not  do,  as  the  Legislature  was  Democratic. 
That  Morton  obtained  his  money  from  the  two 
milli6n  dollar  appropriation  above  r«'f erred  to 
is  certain;  that  he  misapplied  $250,000  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  Treasury  Department  will 
show.  Three  unsuccesstul  attempts  have  been 
made  by  members  of  Congress  to  obtain  this 
correspondence.  Secretary  Bristow,  perhaps 
with  a  desire  to  avoid  doing  ^ything.  that 
would  Injure  a  candidate  in  the  presidential 
i*ace,  for  which  he  is  an  aspirant,  seems  to  be 
unwilling  that  it  shall  be  made  public.  Upon 
'the  first  request  for  the  correspondence  Mr. 
Btistow  signified  a  wish  that  Mr.  Morton 
should  know  what  was  coming  before  any 
steps  were  taken  in  the  case.  The  member 
prosecuting  the  search  acquiesced,  and  was 
soon  interviewed  b^  Morton,  who  was  con- 
siderably excited,  (femanded  to  know  if  a 
public  Investigation  into  the  afi'air  was  to  be 
made,  and  said  be  should  summon  witnesses 
trom  Indiana  to  testify  in  his  behalf  He  did 
telegraph  for  a  man  liy  the  name  of  Sturm, 
who  arrived  in  this  city  to-day.    Sturm  was 
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arsenal  agent  in  the  State  during  the  war. 
Another  attempt  to  obtain  or  at  least  examine 
the  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  case  will 
be  made  on  Monday,  and  Secretary  Brlslow 
will  do  well  to  open  every  avenue  that  can 
place  light  on  the  transaction.  It  will  be  in- 
vestigated  by  Mr.  Glover's  committee  on  the 
real-estate  pool. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of 
1863  advanced  to  me  $250,000  to  enable  me 
to  carry  forward  military  operations  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  Of  this  sum  I  expended 
$133,302.91  in  the.  service  of  the  State  and 
with  which  I  charged  the  State  in  my  settle- 
ment with  it,  and  the  remaining  $116,697.09 
were  not  expended.  This  amount  I  returned 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  voucher  and  receipt : 

Treasury  Department,  April  U,  1866. 
Sir:  Yours  of  the  6th  instant,  inclosing  a 
duplicate  certificate  of  deposit  issued  by  tlie 
First  National  Bank  of  Indianapolis.  Jndiana, 
in  your  favor,  No.  360,  date  of  the  6th  Instant, 
for  $116,t^7.09,  on  account  of  moneys  due  and 
refunded  to  the  United  States,  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

1  am,  very  respectfully, 

GEO.  HARRINGTON, 
Assistant  Secretary. 
Hon.  O.  p.  Morton, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

The  $133,1302.91  which  I  had  expended  on 

behalf  of  the  State  were  paid  back   to  the 

Government  by  giving  the  Government  credit 

for  that  amount  upon  advances  which  had 

been  made  by  the  State  in  the  conduct  of 

the  war,  which  advances  were  duly  audited 

by  the  Treasury  Department  and  allowed  as 

just  and  valid  claims  against  the  Government 

in  favor  of  the  State.    This  settlement  and 

final  adjustment  of  the  whole  sum  of  $250,- 

000  are  shown  by  the  following  voucher  and 

quietus  from  the  office  of  the  Second  Auditor 

of  the  Treasury : 

Treasury  Department, 
Second  Auditor's  Office, 
November  8, 1865. 
Sir:  The  charge  of  $250,000  on  the  books  of 
this  oftice  on   account  "supplying  arms  to 
loyal  citizens  in  revolted  States"  has  this  day 
been  '  losed  on  the  books  of  this  ofllce,  to  wit, 
by  a  deposit  by  you  of  $116,697.09  and  a  transfer 
of  $133,302.9101  funds  from  the  books  of  the 
Third  Auditor's  office  to  your  credit  on  the 
books  of  this  office. 
.Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  M.  SIMS. 

/or  Auditor. 
His  Excellency  O.  P.  Morton, 
Governor  of  Indiana^  Indinaapolis,  Indiana.    . 

From  these  vouchers  it  will  appear  that 
the  whole  sum  of  250,000  was  accounted  for 
and  repaid  to  the  Government. 

It  will  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  state 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  $250,000 
were  advanced  to  me  by  the  President  and 
the  use  made  of  it,  to  »h*ow  that  it  was  not 
misapplied. 

At  the  October  election  in  1862  in  Indiana 
the  Democrats  carried  the  State  by  a  major- 
ity of  over  10,000,  electing  a  large  majority 


in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  and  their 
candidates  for  the  State  offices.  The  Demo- 
crats had  the  Legislature,  all  the  State  offices, 
and  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
possessed,  the  whole  power  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment except  the  executive.  When  the 
Legislature  assembled,  in  the  first  week  in 
January,  1863,  its  conduct  was  characterized 
by  the  most  intense  hostility  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
I  sent  my  message  to  the  two  houses  on  the 
second  day  of  its  session.  The  Senate  re- 
ceived, read,  and  printed  it  in  the  usual 
way.  Tlie. House  refused  to  receive  it  and 
directed  the  clerk  to  return  it  to  me,  and  on 
the  next  day  adopted  a  resolution  approving 
the  message  of  Governor  Seymour,  of  New 
York. 

The  revolutionary  policy  thus  inaugurated 
was  pursued  with  increased  violence  and 
open  disregard  of  constitutional  obligations. 
The  time  was  chiefly  consumed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  disloyal  resolutions,  the  utterance 
of  factious  and  treasonable  sentiments,  in- 
tended to  excite  the  people  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  destroy  its  power  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  On  the  17th  of  February  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  which  was  in- 
tended .to  strip  me  as  Governor  of  all  mili- 
tary power  in  the  State.  '  It  provided  that 
all  the  arms  should  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  auditor,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  at- 
torney-general of  the  State,  to  be  kept,  is- 
sued, or  disposed  of  only  by  them.  .  It  de- 
prived the  Governor  of  all  power  to  call  out 
the  militia  for  any  purpose  whatever.  It 
provided  that  all  officers  of  the  militia  should 
be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  these  four 
State  officers,  and  not  by  the  Governor,  as 
required  by  the  constitution  of  the  State.  It 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  militia 
law,  the  dissolution  of  all  brigades,  regi- 
ments, and  companies  formed  under  that 
law,  the  surrender  of  their  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  agents  to  be  appointed  by  the 
four  State  officers,  and  rendered  null  and 
void  all  outstanding  commissions.  In  short, 
this  bill  transferred  to  the  four  State  officers 
the  military  power  which  was  vested  in  the 
Governor  by  the  constitution,  was  revolu- 
tionary and  unconstitutional  in  every  feature, 
and  intended  for  disloyal  purposes.  The  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time  by  a  strict" party  vote. 

The  legislative  history  of  this  bill  could 
not  be  better  given  than  in  language  em- 
ployed by  the  Union  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  their  "Address  to  the  people  of  the 
State:" 

The  military  bill  had  come  from  the  mid- 
night caucus  to  the  House;  had  been  printed 
and  forced  to  its  engrossment  without  the 
change  of  a  word  or  letter,  all  amendments 
and  substitutes  had  been  voted  down;  all  re- 
ferences to  committees  had  been  refused, 
although  every  other  bill  of  a  general  oharac- 
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tor  that  had  gone  to  a  second  reading  had  been 
referred  to  some  committee:  the  previous 
question  had  been  snstalned,  the  gag  applied, 
and  all  debate  cut  oflF,  and  the  bill  engi'ossed. 
Nothing  was  left  for  us  but  to  sit  by  and  see  th  Js 
infamous  measure  passed  through,  the  revo- 
lution consummated,  and  civil  war  begun,  or  to 
quietly  retire  aud  leave  the  house  without  a 
quoruin;  there  was  no  otherpeaceful  and  con- 
siitutional  remedy.  If  it  had  been  left  to  the 
courts  to  annul  it  befbre  the  question  could 
have  been  determined  the  law  would  have 
done  its  work. 

The  military  power  once  in  the  hands  of  the 
censpii-ators,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance what  the  courts  might  decide;  and  if  the 
question  took  the  course  of  others  before  the 
Supreme  Coui-t  it  might  be  months  or  years 
ben)re  the  decision  was  made.  The  path  of 
duty  was  the  path  of  safety,  and  we  had  no 
doubt  nor  hesitation  as  to  the  course  we  should 
pursue. 

We  were  willing  and  anxious  and  repeatedly 
proposed  to  the  majority  to  return  and  pass 
the  appropriation  bills  with  all  other  legiti- 
mate and  lawful  legislation;  but  they  replied 
to  us  contemptuously  that  they  intended  to 
pass  every  one  of  their  ultra  measures  before 
they  took  up  the  appropriation  bills. 

The  military  bill  violated  absolutely  no 
less  than  seven  plain  and  vital  provisions  of 
the  State  constitution,  and  subverted  entirely 
the  schome  of  government  invented  by  the 
framers  of  that  instrument.  Its  passage  would 
have  been  an  act  of  revolution  inevitably  at- 
tended by  civil  war  and  a  collision  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

It  had  become  manifest  that  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Legislature  were  de- 
termined  to  pass  the  bill   at   all  hazards, 
\        which  would  unquestionably  have  resulted 
in  civil  war.      I  could  not  and  would  not 
surrender  my  powers  as  Governor  under  the 
constitution,  nor  could  the   Government  of 
the  United  States  afford  to  have  me  do  so, 
for  the  parpose  of  the  proceeding   was  to 
neutralize  the  position  of  Indiana  in  the  war 
and  to  take  her  out  of  the  line  of  loyal 
States  Northwest  of  the   Ohio   river.      The 
very  pendency  of  the   bill  and  the  avowed 
purpose  to  pass  it  .caused  the  most  .intense 
ferment,  and  at  once  threatened  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the '  State.      I  could  veto  the 
bill,  but  a  simple  majority  could  pass  it  over 
the  veto,  so  that  that  would  amount  to  noth- 
ing*.    The  Republicans  had  barely  enough 
members  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
break  the  quorum  and  break  up  the  Legis- 
lature.     Consultations  were  had  with  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
leading  Republican  citizens  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  who  were  summoned  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  was  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  all,  in  which  mine  fully  concurred, 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  involve 
the  State  in  civil    war.      The    Republican  j 
members  of  the  House  therefore  withdrew 
from  the  body  to  prevent  the  final  passage 
of  the  bill.     AH  the  appropriation  bills  to  j 
carry  on  the  State  government,  except  one  to 
pay  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  members,  ' 
bad  been  kept  behind  this  military  bill,  so 
that  when  the  Legislature  adjourned  there 


were  no  appropriations  made  for  any  civil 
or  military  purpose.  There  was  plenty  of 
money  in  the  State  treasury,  but  it  was 
locked  against  me.  I  made  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  setting  forth  the  situation 
and  asking  them  to  furnish  me  with  money 
to  carry  on  the  State  government,  to  support 
the  militia,  and  organize  troops  for  the  United 
States.  The  counfy  commissioners  in  the 
county  of  Marion,  in  which  the  capital  is 
located,  came  forward  and  advanced  me  $20,- 

000  out  of  the  county  treasury.  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  many  other  counties 
in  the  State,  by  several  banks,  railroad  com- 
panies, and  by  individuals,  until  a  large  sum 
of  money  had  been  raised.  Under  the  con- 
stitution the  Legislature  met  but  once  in  two 
years  unless  convened  in  extra  session  by 
the  Governor,  and  the  next  session  in  course 
would  not  begin  until  January,  1865. 

After  obtaining  all  the  money  I  could  from 
the  counties  and  other  sources,  I  made  a  cal- 
culation and  found  that  I  would  lack  about 
$250,000  to  carry  me  through  to  January, 
1865,  and  to  make  my  position  secure  oame 
to  Washington  to  see  if  I  could  not  obtain 
that  amount  from  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  States.  After  a  careful  review  of  the 
situation  by  the  President,  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Pres- 
ident advanced  me  the  sum  of  $250,000. 
They  both  agreed^  that  Indiana  was  tlireat- 
ened  with  rebellion  and  that  the  condition 
of  the  State  came  directly  within  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  31,  1861.  Mr.  Stanton  declared  to  the 
President  with  great  emphasis  that  if  Indi- 
ana lost  her  position  as  a  loyal  State  the  final 
success  of  the  Government  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion  would  be  endangered,  and  that 
the  Governor  must  be  sustained  at  whatever 
cost  or  hazard.  The  history  and  character 
of  the  transaction  is  shown  by  the  following 
extract  from  my  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Indiana  in  January,  1865 : 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  I 
found  myself  unprovided,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  Imlance  of  the  military  contingent 
tund,  with  monev  or  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  New  regiments  could  not  be 
raised  under  the  requisitions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, nor  recruiting  carried  forward,  without 
the  use  of  large  sums  of  money.  The  legion 
(militia)  had  received  nopay  for  their  services- 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  organi- 
zation could  not  be  successfully  continued 
unless  payment  was  made,  and  the  men  re- 
imbursed tor  their  actual  expenditures,  for 
which  the  appropriation  for  the  legion  fund, 
madoinl861,  was  inadequate.  The  sontne^Ti 
border  was  still  disturbed  by  threats  and  dan- 
ger of  invasion,  and  such  steps  were  to  be 
taken,  if  possible,  as  would  guarantee  peace 
and  security  to  our  people.    In  this  dilemma, 

1  determined  to  apply  to  the  President  for  an 
advance  under  an  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress, on  the  31st  of  July,  1861,  which  act  is  in 
these  words : 

"Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa 
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DTDIAVA'S  WAE  90VSB90E. 


Ut  Sm  *;%p*cfh^A^  nn^ttr  tUtc  dirfjition  of  tht 
Fr**M*'Mt  tH  Um  VniUiti  ht»U-n.  in  impptylag 
4^*i1  OfJruyUtic  U**}  tcxpttum^  oi  ttnup>i*onln;£ 
Mu^  4*'.tiv*Trini(  hucU  mnun  »n<l  uaunliioajw  of 
irftr  iu»  Ifi  UU  jn^iifrneitt  ttuay  \m  expedteot  an<l 
pfoptfr.  Uf  plai^'M  in  tb6  h^n^v  of  ikuy  of  the 
|//VjMl  t',mz»-nn  r*i*tl'iiuK  in  uny  of  lh*t  Staten,  of 
whUih  tUti  intt»UitM,uiMure  in  r«i><'Jifon  a;^In»t 
tt>*'  (fov^rumi^niof  tb**  t'nit^l  Htstten.  or  in 
wUU'Ai  t\%*i  r*ii»*iiHon  In,  or  may  \nt  tbreatened, 
iM#'1  MkHwii^.  tor  tittfrmy ini;  nach  expi-nM^  iu* 
nm  \h'. propHfSy  itmnrriiul  in  orf^anizin'^  ttml 
itttt$iMliif$tt(,  Willie  M>  orifaniz^l,  any  of  i»ucb 
tsHiyA'.um  \uUK'/om\muUsn^miinMonn,  regf  rnentH, 
or  ffitu'.rwimi,  fortiiteirown  protection  against 
^nht*HUG  vioUsncHf  injiurrectlon,  invasion,  or 
ffeh^'lilon/* 

Aff<'r  a  full  conwideimtion  of  the  condition  of 
Affklrw  In  fndbina,  the  Pre«i<Jent  a^Jvanc^^l  to 
rne,  ai«  a  dlHlmnilntf  oftioer^  ont  of  naid  apprO' 
prlali/ni.  tbewuni  of  ^OHf^QitO.  it  will  be  per 
,  I'MyMi  tliat  thi«  money  wat*  not  paid  10  me  as 
a  I'mn  to  the  Htate  or  an  advance  to  the  Htate 
upon  debt*  due  to  her  from  the  Genera  1  Gov- 
«rnmentt  and  create«  nodebtafcalUMt  the  Htate 
wlmtev<'r«  but  tliat  In  tbfiory  it  Im  an  expendi- 
ture made  by  the  president,  through  me,  at* 
blM  dinburHlntf  agent.  It  ha»«  however,  been 
dlwburMed  exclUHively  in  the  name  and  for  the 
benert'/  of  the  8tate,  In  the  payment  of  nece». 
Miry  military  cxpenneM,  for  which  the  State 
should  have  made  ample  approprlatlonn.  i 
have  advanced  to  the  paymaMter  of  the  Htate 
forc<fM.  at  different  tlmcH,  the  Hum  of  $I7I,<MH.H8, 
of  which  the  great«)r  portions,  however,  has 
been  relmburved  to  me  l)y  the  General  Gov- 
ernniiMit,  upon  my  filing,  in  the  proper  De- 
partmiMit,  tlie  receipted  pay-rollsof  the  Indi- 
umi  li'^btn  for  Mcrvl^es  ren<lerod  In  the  war. 
VtiV  a  iletulled  aceount  of  the  expendlt  ures  of 
tilt*  niillMiry  fund  the  LeglKlulure  Is  referred 
to  Mui  (Inanelal  report  or  ilon.  W.  H.  H.  Ter- 
rell, riiiHiielitl  Hceretury,  which  Is  herewith 
Mubuill  Led,  and  to  the  vouchers  on  Hie  lil  this 
depiii'iment.  AlloftlicHe  expenditures  were 
laid  iHifoie  I  he  audit  Ingconimlttee,  appointed 
by  the  late  Leglstuture,  for  examination,  and 
reeelV4Ml  tlujlr  approval.  As  will  bo  shown 
by  the  report,,  I  had  on  hand,  on  Him  Ist  day  of 
Jiinimry.  lH<Jft,  of  the  military  fund,  the  sum  of 
11  lrt,4H7.'iH,  and  the  quest  Ion  Is  now  presented 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  settlement  with 
the  Government  for  this  fund.  One  of  two 
ways  may  be  adopto«l.  First,  by  returning  to 
tilt.  (Government  the  balance  of  the  fund  unex- 
ptnidiMljind  by  settling  with  It  for  the  amount 
expend*  d,  upon  voueliers  of  exponilUures, 
aflortlii^  same  shall  havti  l)oon  ai)proved  by 
tht<  Loul'<latun»,  and  tlilH  would  lie  in  aecortl- 
auce  with  the  tlit^ory  upon  which  the  uioney 
was  originally  advanced  by  the  rroHhleut. 
8econd,Tiv  paying  Into  the  8tato  treasury  the 
unevpeiKied  part  of  the  fund,  and  treating 
the  whole  a>»  an  atlvunf*e  to  the  State,  to  bo 
neeouutcti  lor  by  herln  hergeneralseitleuient 
with  the  (U)vernutent  lor  atlvances  made. 
This  latter  plan  Is,  in  my  ludgmcnt,  more 
constuiani  wlthjustloe  atitl  the  uonor  of  the 
Hlahvthe  tuont\v  having  been  expended  for 
purp«»Mt»H  lor  which  the  state  was  honorably 
and  patriotically  bound  to  make  provision. 

riMAflOlAL  STATBMINT. 

The  total  amount  ot  oash  reoolved 

bv  me  Is  $1,096,821.81 

l)>avc  dtsbursetl^ 
For  olvll   purpo»e«,    ou 

vtiucluMi*..,..... #1W,C44.»8 

For  ttitUtury    purposes, 

ou  vouohoni, 702,490.15 

Tt>Ul tW,oe5,08 

l4mvlngA  biUiutoe  ininy  hantia  ot. .      194^930.^ 


Of  ttai9  tn!aoe«.  ««  7«^.«B  belong  to  the  faiMla 
r*^r*fire*l  00  aceooat  of  ciril  expeo^w^  aLXMl 
fJl.'«.l'C^  on  aux-oant  of  funds  received  foe 
miilUin'  exi>en«*e«- 
lo  conciu-ion  on  thi*  «iib|eet,  1  respect  folly 
t*in*^x   tua  a  Joint  cominittee  01  the    two 


boo^'e*  \Mi  ^'peedfiy  appointed  to  lnTe«-ii: 
the  ''ivil  and  military  expenditures  1  tia.ve 
made  since  tbeadjoamment  of  the  last  J^^^^is^ 
J^t ore,  and  to  examine  the  Toncbers  for  ibe 
Ka me  on  file  in  my  dejiar* ment,  and  tbst  tbe 
f>ei;i««Iatare  vill  ibakt^  prompt  provi«iion  for 
the  repayment  ^f  the  money  I  have  borrom^ed 
for  public  parpo»es.  It  was  advanced  from. 
patriotic  mot ive«*.  wiitaa  fnil  reliance  npon 
the  good  faith  of  the  Htate  for  its  rt-inibarse- 
roeni,  and  witbont  it  the  machinery  of  tbe 
State  government  could  not  have  been  kept  in 
motion. 

A  joint  comniittee  of  the  two  hoasef^.  em- 
bracing ftome  of  the  ablest  Democratic  mem- 
l>ers,   was  appointed,   as  •requested  in    my 
message,  who  patiently  investigated  all  my 
accounts,  including  the  expenditure  of  ^133,- 
302.91   which  I  had  obUined  from  the  Presi- 
dent, and  unanimously  reported  them  cor- 
rect, taking  no  exception  even  to  the  amoant 
of  one  cent.     The  unexpended  i)ortion  of  the 
$250,000  which  I  had  received  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  which  I  described  in  my  message 
as  the  military  fund,  but  which  was  errone- 
ously stated  in  the  message  as  $11.5,000  in- 
stead of  $116,000, 1  did  not  pay  into  the  State 
treasury,  as  suggested  in  the  message,   but 
refunded  directly  to  the  General  Government, 
as  before  shown  ;  and  the  $133,302.91  which 
I  had  expended  for  the  State  were  settled 
with  the  Government  by  giving  credit  to  the 
Government  for  that  amount  on  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  Government  to  the  State,  as 
before  shown.     After  the  full  examination  of 
my  accounts  the  Legislature  made  appropri- 
ations to  pay  my  borrowed  money  and  the 
debts   I  had  contracted ;    also  the  Sum   of 
about  $000,000 — the  exact  amount,  however, 
I  am  not  able  to  state  from  memory — which 
I  procured  Messrs.  Winslow,  Lanier  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  to  advance  in  the  payment  of 
the  interest  upon  the  bonds  of  the  State  dur- 
ing the  years  1863  and  1864,  the  payment  of 
which   interest   had   been  withheld   by  the 
auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State.     During 
these  two  years  all   pao'^ments  for  civil  and 
military  expenses   of  the  State,   including 
the  benevolent  institutions  and  the  peniten- 
tiaries  and   excepting   only  the  salaries  of 
public  officers,  were  paid  upon  my  own  check 
through  a  financial  bureau  established  in  my 
office,  the  State  auditor  and  State  treasurer 
declining  all  co-operation. 

My  course  was  approved  by  the  people  of 
Indiana  by  my  re-election  as  Governor  in 
October,  1864,  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
20,000  and  by  the  election  of  a  Republican 
Legislature  and  Republican  State  officers. 
The  intermediate  history  between  the  events 
I  have  described  in  the  spring  of  1863  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in  January, 
1865,  I  will  refer  to  but  briefly,  although  it 
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is  extraordinary  in  its  character  and  unlike 
that  of  any  other  State. 

The  State  was  honey-combed  with  secret 
societies  formerly  known  as  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle,  hut  at  that  time  as  Sons  of 
Liberty/   They  claimed  in  1864  to  have  40,- 
000  members  in  the  State,  were  lawless,  defi- 
ant, plotting  treason  against  the  United  States 
and  the  oyertlirow  of  the  State  Government. 
In  some  counties  their  operations   were   so 
formidable  as  l^o  require  the  militia  to  be  kept 
on  a  war  footing,  and  throughout  1863  and 
until  the  final  explosion  and  exposure  of  the 
organization  in  August,  1864,  kept  the  whole 
State  in  an  uproar  and  alarm.     So  bold  were 
their  demonstrations  through  the  summer  of 
1863  that  General  John  Morgan,  of  Kentucky, 
was  induced   to  invade  the  State  with  his 
forces,  in  the  belief  that  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral uprising  in  his  support.      In  1864,  so 
numerous  were  these  treasonable  organiza- 
tions  and   so  confident  were  they   of  their 
strength,  that  they  matured  a  plan  for  a  gen- 
eral uprising  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  on 
the  16th  of  August,  to  be  under  cover  of  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  Democratic  pai-ty,  to  be 
attended  by  the  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  State.     The  plan, 
as  shown  by  subsequent  confessions  of  some 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  was  on  that  day 
to  release  about  seven  thousand  rebel  pris- 
oners  confined  in   Camp  Morton,  seize  the 
arsenal  and  arm  these  prisoners,  overturn 
the  State  Government,  and  take  possession 
of  the  State.     This  plan  could  not  be  kept 
secret.     It  was  developed  some  three  weeks 
before  the  time  fixed,  and  was   abandoned 
by  the  leading  conspirators,  and  orders  is- 
sued  countermanding   the   march    of  their 
forces  upon  Indianapolis.     Subsequently  the 
discovery  and  seizure  of  a  large  amount  of 
arms  and  ammunition  collected   at  Indian- 
apolis for  treasonable  purposes,  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  records  and  rituals  of  the  order 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  giving  the  names  of 
the  principal  conspirators,  and  the  arrest  of 
some  eight  of  the  ringleaders,  had  the  efl:ect 
to  break  up  and  destroy  the  power  of  the  or- 
ganization ;  and  I  regret  to  have  to  state  that 
in  the  list  of  the  principal  members  of  this 
organization  were  found  the  names  of  three 
of  the  State  officers,  into  whose  hands  the 
Legislature  of  1863  had  .attempted  to  place 
the  whole  military  power  of  the  State.    Upon 
the  trial  of  these  ringleaders  befor^  a  mil- 
itary tribunal   appointed   by  the   President 
under   an  act   of   Congress,  some   of  them 
turned   State's  evidence  and   disclosed   the 
full  character  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy. 
Four  of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
to   death,   one  of  whom  made  his   escape; 
another  was  pardoned  outright  by  President 
Johnson,  and  two  others,  Bowles  and  Milli- 
gan,   had  their  punishment  commuted  by 


President  Johnson  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
but  were  afterward  released  by  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  the  effect  that  the  military  commission 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  them  for  the  of- 
fense. There  is  a  large  volume  of  unpub- 
lished history  showing  in  detail  the  opera- 
tions of  these  organizations,  who  were  their 
aiders  and  abettors,  and  the  connection  they 
had  with  the  politics  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  the 
Democratic  •  Legislature  of  1863,  before  its 
sudden  adjournment,  had  appointed  an  aud- 
iting committee  of  its  own  mrtnbers  to  audit 
and  supervise  all  of  my  accounts  and  expen- 
ditures for  military  purposes,  which  sat 
almost  continuously  until  ^iTanuary,  1865, 
and  that  this  committee  did  audit  and  ap- 
prove every  one  of  my  expenditures,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  $133,302.91  of  the  fund  ob- 
tained from  the  President.  The  same  Legis 
lature  also  appointed  a  committee  to  investi 
gate  all  my  expenditures  and  accounts  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  up  to  January,  1863. 
This  investigation  was  prosecuted  with  great 
diligence  until  late  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
and  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Legislature. 
Failing  to  find  anything  wrong  in  my  ac- 
counts, to  the  amount  of  even  one  cent,  the 
Demooi'atic  majority  of  the  committee  re- 
fused to  make  any  report  at  all ;  but  the  Re- 
publican minority  made  a  report  indorsing 
and  sustaining  my  official  conduct  in  every 
particular. 


Thb  trade  of  California  and  China,  as 
carried  on  through  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
shows  the  following  results  : 

The  total  of  imports  from  that  country  for 
1875  was  $4,688,797;  of  exports,  $8,542,720, 
divided  about  as  follows  :  Imports  of  coflFee, 
$162,823;  of  opium,  $757,640;  of  rice,  $1,141,- 
462;  of  silk,  raw  and  manufactured,  $315,706; 
of  sugar,  $183,656;  of  tea,  $518,926;  miscel- 
laneous, $1,608,584.  Exports  of  flour,  $571,- 
271;  of  ginseng,  $577,109;  of  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  bullion,  $5,674,907;  of  potatoes, 
$13,315;  of  quicksilver,  $942,522;  of  all  other 
commodities,  $605,569.  The  imports  fell  off 
$26,875  over  1874,  but  the  exports  increased 
$717,865.  This  year  the  incz;aase  of  exports 
promises  to  be  still  greater. 


Thb  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  May  16th,  adopted  res- 
olutions opposing  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
carry  into  effect  the  Hawaiian  treaty  on  the 
ground  that  the  removal  of  duty  on  rice  will 
seriously  injure  the  rice  planters  and  throw 
out  of  employment  thousands  of  colored  la- 
borers. A  delegation  was  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington  and  lay  the  facts  before 
the  Senate. 


THB  UNITED   STATES  PATEIfT   OFFICE. 


The  foregoing  table  bIiowb  Monratalj  the  - 
lUBiaem  of  the  office  for  tbe  time  epeci- 
[ed — the  number  of  applications,  the  nniii- 
:«r  of  OBTeatB  filed,  the  number  of  patents 
Bsned,  and  the  lunount  of  caab  received  and 
upended.  For  the  list  few  years  the  ei- 
jeuBM  of  the  office  have  been  increased  by 
.he  reprodnotion  of  old  dratringe,  which  are 
101*  being  Bret  traced  and  then  photograph- 
id,  nhich,  when  completed,  will  make  a 
iniform  set  of  records  and  greatly  facilitate 
:he  onrrent  work. 

As  an  iudicfttion  of  the  growing  locreRse 
n  the  basineaa  of  the  offioe  since  the  first  of 
January  last  we  present  the  following  etate- 
uent  of  moneys  received  and  expended, 
applications  and  caveats  filed,  and  patents 
granted  during  January,  Febmary,  March, 
md  April,  1S76 : 


Date. 

i 

2 

1 

B 

8 

II 

January.  1876. 
April, 1878... 

i 

267a,3!)l'|7Z,O70  1O 
234  1.488  «8,418  1B 

^076  S* 
K.6BS  IS 
S3,eHB4 

Hoptb. 

187S. 
Receipts. 

1878. 
Kipeiidituree. 

, 

t«l.38SI2 

^118  at 

70,1^36 

^'smS 

1B1,6!9S! 

174,7H  04 

Uontb. 

».'SW 

Januar 

»T2.070  4« 
74^a!.l  83 

sa.4s»07 

g^ 

S!S7.1810B 

Hil,SS3  80 

Excess  of  receipts 
187fl,ie5,BS7  2S. 
Total  amount  of  a 

fls™!*?^.  iSX^WO. 
TotHl  amount  of 
|7^45a.^^^^            ^ 

excess  of  receipts  o 
Ksllmated  receipt 

over  oap 

pproprlati 
proprlfttl 

eoelpts  foi 

as  a  Stan 

nees  March  31, 
the  year  187B, 

900,000. 
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THB  PATENT   OFPICB   AND   THB   CBNTBNNIAL  BZ- 

HIBITION. 

Judge  Duell,  the  present  able  and  efficient 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  with  commenda- 
ble promptness  and  pride/  has  completed 
extensive  preparations  to  have  the  office  as 
fully  represented  at  the  exhibition  as  the 
space  allotted  to  him  will  permit.  The 
room  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office 
contains  10,000  square  feet,  from  which 
aisles  and  passage- wajs  are  to  be  deducted, 
leaving  but  about  4,000  square  feet  for 
actual  use  in  the  exhibition  of  models. 
Under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  B. 
H.  Knight,  who  has  been  intrusted  with 
these  responsibilities,  tb^re  have  already 
been  selected  and  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
about  5,000  models.  These  embrace  all  the 
principal  classes,  such  as  agriculture,  (of 
which  harvesters  is  the  principal  feature,) 
Bteam,  wood-working,  metallurgy,  and 
metal  working,  navigation,  (including 
a  model  of  the  first  steam  propeller  that 
crossed  the  ocean,)  civil  engineering,  land 
conveyance,  (vehicles,)  railways,  hoisting, 
mills  and  presses,  mechanical  movements, 
journals  and  bearings,  textile,  (including 
the  model  of  Whitney's  original  cotton  gin, 
patented  in  1791,)  sewing  machines,  calo- 
rifics, chemistry,  electricity,  (including 
Morse's  original  model  of  the  telegraph  ap- 
paratus,) leather  working,  clay,  stone  work- 
ing, printing,  household,  &c. 

The  old  screw  printing  press  on  which 

fDr.  Franklin  worked  in  London  in  1724,  and 

which  has  been  standing  in  the  Museum  of 

the  Patent  Office  since  1842,  is  on  exhibition 

in  contrast  with  the  Web  printing  machine. 

The  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
the  "Patent Office  in  miniature,"  which  will 
contain  a  complete  set  of  files,  records,  blanks, 
&c.,  for  the  transaction  of  the  daily  routine 
business  of  the  office.  This  will  show  the 
modus  operandi  of  obtaining  patents  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  business  will  be  con- 
ducted  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  and 
practice  governing  the  business  of  the  na- 
tional Patent  Office.  The  "miniature"  will 
be  supplied  with  a  corps  of  competent  officers 
and  clerks,  who  will  make  it  a  specialty  to 
explain  to  visitors  the  whole  minutise  of 
the  system.  ' 


The  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  of  those  gentlemen  whom  he  has 
called  to  his  assistance,  to  make  this  branch 
of  the  exhibition  both  attractive  and  inter- 
esting, and  to  successfully  demonstrate  the 
practical  working  of  the  office  under  the  laws 
and  rules  regulating  the  same  must  meet 
with  popular  approbation. 

Baw  Silk. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  Dr. 
Engel,  director  of  the  Berlin  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, the  production  of  raw  silk  during  the 
years  1872,  1873,  and  1874  was  as  follows  : 


France ^ 

.Italy :, 

Spain 

Turkey 

Syria...., 

ttreece 

G^eorgia,  Persia, 
aua  Kurdistan. .. 

China,  (exports). . . 

Japan,  (exports)... 

Bast  Indies,  (ex- 
ports)  

Total 


1872. 

1878. 

1 

lbs. 

1,401,000 

6,876,000 

376,200 

243,600 

236,600 

14,080 

lbs. 

1,207,800 

6,139,200 

286,000 

416,800 

330,000 

89,600 

242,000 
7,447,000 
1,686,200 

697,400 
6,819,800 
1,679,400 

1,262,800 

1,069,200 

19,686,000  17,684,000 

1874. 


lbs. 

1,608,200 

6,292,000 

309,800 

811,800 

375,600 

28,600 

880,000 
8,096,000 
1,210,000 

986,000 


20,647,000 


This  leaves  out  California,  which  has  of 
late  years  produced  an  appreciable  amount 
of  raw  silk,  manufacturing  the  same  also. 

Increasb  op  Wealth  in  England.^A  re- 
ent  British  Parliamentary  return  which  has 
just  been  issued  gives  an  effective  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  progress  of  that  nation  in  material 
wealth  since  1814.  In  that  year  the  gross 
annual  value  of  the  lands,  houses,  quarries, 
mines,  canals,  and  gasworks  of  Great  Britain 
was  £60,138,330;  in  1844— and  here  we  get 
fairly  into  the  railway  era — ^it  had  mounted 
to  £95,300,248.  The  figures  for  1854  embrace 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
properly  be  compared  with  those  for  1814 
and  1844.  The  necessary  corrections  for 
Ireland  can,  however,  be  roughly  made  with- 
out much  difficulty.  The  valuation  for  1854 
is  stated  at  £124,871,885;  ten  years  after- 
wards it  stood  at  £161,397,345  ;  and  in  1873 
the  total  was  £212,922,851.  So  with  incomes 
from  trades  and  professions.  The  ascertained 
total  in  1814  was  £37,058,989  ;  in  1844  it  was 
£65,095,191 ;  in  1854,  £91,280,131 ;  in  1864, 
£124,075,550;  and  in  1873,  £197,237,339. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  GERMAN  RADICALS  AND  REPUBLICANS 
OF  THE  UNION,  AND  TO  THE  GERMAN  FREE  PRESS. 


The  great  danger  which  threatens  the  Re- 
pnblic,  in  the  increasing  power  of  the  re- 
actionary Democratic  party,  demands  a  har- 
monious co-operation  of  progressive  German- 
Americans  and  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Democracy. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  decided  enemy 
of  national  education,  which  unquestionably 
forms  the  foundation  of  all  intellectual,  poli- 
tical, and  industrial  progress  of  the  Republic; 
the  Democratic  party,  in  league  with  the 
dark  forces  of  Vaticanism,  seeks  to  demolish 
those  thoroughly  Republican  institutions, 
the  public  schools;  the  Democratic  party 
denies  the  American  nationality  and  declares 
literally,  "that  every  true  Democrat  utters 
the  detestable  word  'Nation'  only  with  dis- 
gust;" it  places  the  soverAign  States  above 
the  nation;  the  Democratic  party  is  in  con- 
tinued rebellion  against  the  achievements  of 
the  late  bloody  war  of  secession;  the  equal 
political  and  civil  rights  guaranteed  to  all 
citizens  have  already  been  brought  to  naught 
in  the  Southern  States  by  the  Democratic 
party;  the  purity  of  the  ballot-box  has  been 
defiled  by  it,  with  the  murder  of  many 
thousands  of  Republicans;  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  natioi;!  is  threatened  and  en- 
dangered by  a  Democratic  inflation  of  rag 
money.  In  short,  the  Democratic  party  is 
the  reactionary  and  Bourbonistic  element  of 
the  Republic,  having  its  head  center  in  the 
rebel  States,  which  arestiU  spurting  outtb»' 
poison  of  sectional  hate  at  the  Union. 

In  the  forthcoming  important  election, 
two  and  only  two  parties  are  opposed  to 
each  other  :  the  Democratic  and  the  Repub- 
lican. To  prevent  the  impending  danger  of 
a  Democratic  victory,  a  coalition  of  all  libe- 
ral'minded  Germans  with  the  Republican 
party  is  necessary.  Every  breach  will  be  a 
gain  for  the  Democratic  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  wrongs  and  errors 
which  Republican  politicians  have  commit- 
ted, the  Republican  party  has  nevertheless 
always  proclaimed  and  defended  progressive 
principles.  Its  principles  are  :  equal  rights 
to  all ;  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  ; 


the  maintenance  of  the  honor  and  credit  of 
the  nation  "by  prompt  payment  of  the  public 
debt  in  coin  ;  civil  service  reform  ;  national 
sovereignty  above  State  sovereignty  ;  na- 
tional education  and  the  free  public  school 
system,  prohibiting  the  division  of  pablie 
school  funds  for  sectarian  purposes;  the 
purity  of  the  ballot-box,  the  guarantee  of 
thp  elective  franchise,  as  well  as  of  the  Ikt- 
tainments  of  the  late  war. 

The  core  of  the  Republican  party  is  sound 
and  capable  of  progression. 

On  the  14th  of  June  next  the  Republican 
party  will  assemble  in  National  Convention 
at  Cincinnati.    The  German  element  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  making,  by  a 
hearty  oo-operaiion,  its  influence  for  national 
progress  felt.     We  therefore  propose  that 
the  German  Radicals  and  Republicans,  per- 
sonally or  by  representatives,   convene  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  10th  day  of  June,  report- 
ing at  the   office  of  the   Cincinnati    Frde 
Presse,    Subjects  of  the  highest  importance 
will  present  themselves  for  the  consideration 
of  this  convention.     We  mention  only  th.e 
following:  the  labor  question,  the  emigra- 
tion and  naturalizatioijL  question,  the  Presi- 
dency, the  accountability  of  Representatives, 
religious,  social,  and  industrial  liberty,  th.e 
taxation  of  church  property,  etc. 

We  request  of  such  German  papers  as  oo<v 
incide  with  the  import  and  object  of  this 
address  to  support  our  proposition,  and 
earnestly  co-operate  for  the  aocompllshTnent 
thereof. 

THE  GERMAN  REPUBLICAN  CLUB. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  3,  1876. 

CARL  ROESER,  Jr., 

Presidents 

C.  F.  SCHMIDT, 

J.  H.  SCHULTHEISS, 

Vice  Presidents^ 

L.  EISINGER, 

Recording  Secretarif^ 

CARL  STIERLIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary » 

Dr.  F.  W.  BOGEN, 

Treasurer  » 
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RELATIONS    OF    THE    STATE  'TO    RELIGION"   AND    THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Analytical  Summaet  of  all  thb  Provisions  in  thb  Constitution  op  thb  United  States 
AND  OP  the  Constitutions  op  the  Several  States  ;  also  the  Provisions  of  Law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  of  thb  Several  Terbitories  bearing  upon  the  Church,  the 
State,  and  the  Public  Schools. 

Second  DlTlslon. 


r. 


Part  IV. — Public  or  Private  Support  of  jRe- 

Itgion,  , 

The  Legislature  is  empowered  to  authorize 
the  several  towns,  parishes,  bodies  corporate, 
or  religious  societies  to  make  adequate  pro 
visions,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  public  Protestant 
teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality. 
(Obselete.)— iV^.^.,  1792. 

No  person  or  sect  shall  be  compelled  to 
pay  toward  the  support  of  the  teachers  of 
another  sect  or  denomination. — N,  H.^  1792. 

No  man  ought  to,  or  of  right  can,  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  religious  worship,  or 
erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or 
maintain  any  minister,  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  conscience. —  Fi!.,  1793. 

No  person  shall  by  law  be  compelled  to 
join  or  support,  or  be  classed  with  or  asso- 
ciated to,  any  congregation,  church,  or  re- 
ligious association.— Conw.,  1818. 

No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any 
religious  worship. — Z)e/.,  1831. 

No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  erection  or  support  of  any  place  of 
worship,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  any  min- 
istry, against  his  own  free  will  and  consent. 
— Z)e/.,  1831. 

No  man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend, erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
or  to  maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  con- 
sent.—Pa.,  1838. 

No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
te  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatever,  except  in  fulfillment  of 
his  own  voluntary  contract. — R,  /.,  1842. 

No  person  shall,  under  any  pretense  what- 
ever, be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship  contrary  to  his  faith  and  judgment. 
— i\r.  /.,  1844. 

Nor  shall  any  person  be  obliged  to  pay 
tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates  for  building  or 
repairiHg  churches  or  other  places  of  worship, 
or  for  the  maintenance  of  any  ministry. — N. 
J.,  1844. 

Nor  shall  any  man  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  consent. 

—  Trts.,1848. 

The  Legislature  shall  pass  no  law  to  com- 
23r 


pel  any  person  to  attend,  erect,  or  support 
any  place  of  religions  worship. — Mich.^  1850. 

Or  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates  for 
the  support  of  any  minister  of  the  people  or 
teacher  of  religion. — Mich,,  1850. 

No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  ministry,  against  his  consent. 
—Ky,,  1850. 

No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or 
maintain  any  form  of  worship,  against  his 
consent. — Ohio,  1850-51. 

No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect, 
or  support  any  place  of  worship, -or  to  main- 
tain any  ministry,  against  his  consent. — Ind,, 
1851. 

No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any 
place  of  worship,  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  other 
rates  for  building  or  repairing  places  of  wor- 
ship, or  the  maintenance  of  any  minister  or 
ministry. — Iowa,  1857- 

Nor  shall  any  man  be  comptlled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to 
maintain  any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  min- 
istry, against  his  consent. — Minn,,  1857-8. 

Nor  shall  any  person  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend or  support  any  form  of  worship. — Kan- 
sas, 1857. 

No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  min- 
istry whatsoever. —  W,Va,,  1861-72. 

No  person  shall  be  compelled  to  erect,  sup- 
port, or  attend  any  place  of  worship,  or  main- 
tain any  minister  of  the  gospel  or  teacher  of 
religion. — Mo.,  1866. 

No  person  ought  to  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  maintain  any  place  of  worship  or 
any  ministry. — Md,,  1867. 

No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect, 
or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  main- 
tain any  ministry,  against  his  consent.— 
Texas,  1869. 

No  person  shall  be  required  to  attend  or 
support  any  ministry  or  place  of  worship 
against  his  consent. — Bl,,  1870. 

No  man  can  of  right  be  compelled  to  at- 
tend, erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship, 
or  to  maintain  any  minister,  against  his  con- 
sent.—Tenn.,  1870. 
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No  man  shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  min- 
istrj  whatever. — Va.j  1870. 

The  General  Assembly  (the  Legislature,  W. 
VaJ)  shall  not  enact  or  pass  any  law  requir- 
ing or  authorizing  any  religious  society,  or 
the  people  of  any  district  within  this  Com- 
monwealth (TF.Fa.,  State)  to  levy  on  them- 
selves or  others  any  tax  for  the  erection  or 
repair  of  any  house  of  public  worship,  or 
for  the  support  of  any  church  or  ministry.  — 
Ta.,  1870 ;  W.  Va  ,  1861-72. 

But  it  shall  be  left  free  to  every  person  to 
select  his  religious  instructor,  and  to  make 
for  his  support  such  private  contract  as  he 
shall  please.— Fa.  1870;  W,  Va.,  1861-72. 

Religious  Protection, 

Every  denomination  of  Christians  demean- 
ing themselves  quietly,  and  as  good  subjects 
of  the  State,  shall  be  equally  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.— iV^.  H,,  1792. 

All  religious  societies,  or  bodies  of  men 
that  may  be  hereafter  united  or  incorporated 
for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, or  for  other  religious  and  charitable 
purposes,  shall  be  encouraged  and  protected 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, and  estates  which  they  in  justice  ought 
to  enjoy  under  such  regulations  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  State  shall  direct. — Vt,, 
1793. 

Every  society  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians shall  have  equal  rights  and  privileges, 
&c. — Conn.,  1818. 

All  religious  sects  and  denominations  de- 
meaning themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law. — 
Mass.,  {amendment,)  1822. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  pass  suitable  laws  to  protect  every 
religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  its  own  mode  of  public  worship. 
— OAio,  1850-51;  Neb.,  1867. 

Every  religious  denomination  shall  be 
protected  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its 
own  mode  of  worship. — Ark.,  1868. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  pass  suitable  laws  to  protect  every 
religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  its  own  mode  of  worship. — aS'^  C, 
1868. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
pass  such  laws  aemaybe  necessary  to  protect 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  peacea- 
ble enjoyment  of  their  own  mode  of  public 
worship. — Texas,  1869. 

Establishment  of  Religion. 

Thbre  shall  be  no  establishment  of  one 
religious  sect  in  preference  to  another. — N. 
£.,  1844. 


The  General  Assembly  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof. — Iowa, 
1857. 

No  religion  shall  be  established  by  law. — 
Ala.,  1868. 

No  form  of  religion  shall  be  established  by 
law.— 5.  C,  1868. 

The  Legislature  shall  not  confer  any  pecu- 
liar privileges  or  advantages  on  any  sect  or 
denomination.— Fa.,  1870;  TF.Fa.,  1861-72. 

No  preference  shall  ev^r  be  given  by  law 
to  any  religious  establishment  or  mode  of 
worship.— Pa.,   1838;    Wis.,    1848;    Minn., 
1857-8;  Kansas,  1859;  Tenn.,  1870. 

No  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law 
to  any  religious  societies  or  mode  of  wot- 
Bhi^.—Ky.,  1860;  Ind.,  1851;  Texas,  1869. 

No  preference  can  ever  be  given  by  law  to 
any  church,  sect,  orjmode  of  worship. — Mo., 
1865;  Fla.,  1868.       \ 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  anj 
Christian  sect  or  mode  of  worship. — Conn., 
1818. 

No  preference  shall  ever  be  given  by  law 
to  any  religious  sect  or  mode  of  worship. — 

Miss.,  1868. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to 
any  religious  societies,  denominations,  or 
modes  of  worship. — Del.,  1831. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  bylaw  to  any- 
religious  denomination  or  mode  of  worship. 
—III.,  1870. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any- 
religious  society.— OAio,  1850-51;  Neb.,  1867. 

No  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  de- 
nomination to  another  shall  ever  be  estab- 
lished by  law.— AT.  H.,  1792. 

No  subordination  nor  preference  of  any- 
one sect  or  denomination  to  another  sliall 
ever  be  established  by  law. — Maine,  1820. 

No  subordination  of  any  one  sect  or  de- 
nomination to  another  shall  ever  be  estab  - 
lished  by  law. — Mass.,  (amendment,)  1833. 

Part  V. — Freedom  of  Religious  Opinion,  Can^ 
science,  and  Tf^rship. 

No  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  re- 
strained in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate  for 
worshipping  God  in  the  manner  and  season 
most  agreeable  to  his  own  conscience  ;  or 
for  his  religious  professions  or  sentiments: 
Provided,  He  doth  not  disturb  the  public 
peace,  or  obstruct  others  in  their  religions 
worship. — Mass.,  1780. 

No  subject  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  re- 
strained in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate  for 
worshipping  God  in  the  manner  and  season 
most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience;  or  of  his  religious  profession, 
sentiments,  or  persuasion:  Provided,  He  dotb. 
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not  disturb  the  pablio  peaoe,  or  disturb 
others  in  their  religious  worsbip. — N.  H., 
1792. 

No  one  shall  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrain- 
ed in  his  person,  liberty,  or  estate,  for  wor- 
shipping God  in  the  manner  and  season 
most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  nor  for  his  religious  professions 
or  sentiments,  proyided  he  does  not  disturb 
the  public  peace,  nor  obstruct  others  in  their 
religious  worship. — Me.y  1820. 

No  person  shall  be  enforced,  restrained,  or 
burdened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  otherwise 
suffer,  on  account  of  his  religious  belief. — 
R.  /.,  1842. 

Perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment 
shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabitant  shall 
ever  be  molested,  in  person  or  property,  on 
account  of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  wor- 
ship.—iV«w.,  1864. 

Note.—ThiB  provision  is  Irrevocable  without 
the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
people  of  Nevada. 

No  person  ought,,  by  any  law,  to  be  mo- 
lested in  his  person  or  estate  on  account  of 
his  religious  persuasion  or  profession. — Mo,, 
1865-75. 

No  person  ought,  by  any  law,  to  be  mo- 
lested in  his  person  or  estate  on  account  of 
his  religious  practice,  unless,  under  the  co- 
lor of  religion,  he  shall  disturb  the  good 
order,  peace,  or  safety  of  the  State,  or  shall 
infringe  the  laws  of  morality,  or  Injure  others 
in  their  natural,  civil,  or  religious  rights. — 
Md.,  1867. 

No  inhabitant  of  this  State  shall  ever  be 
molested  in  person  or  property  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions. — Ga.,  1868. 

Nor  shall  any  man  be  enforced,  restrained, 
molested,  or  burdened  in  his  body  or  goods, 
or  otherwise  suffer,  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions  or  belief. — Fa.,  1870;  TT.Fa., 
1861-72. 

Every  man  shall  be  free  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  his  opinions  in  matters  ot  reli- 
gion.—jR.  /.,  1842. 

Full  liberty  in  religious  concernments  de- 
clared.—/2.  7.,  1842. 

The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious profession  and  worship,  without  dis- 
crimination or  preference,  shall  forever  be 
allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind. — iV.  Y., 
1846-67. 

The  exercise  of  religious  profession  and 
worship  shall  be  forever  free.  —Conn,,  1818. 

The  free  exercise  of  religious  profession 
and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  pre- 
ference, shsil  be  forever  allowed. — Co/.,  1849. 

The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious profession  and  worship,  without  dis- 


crimination or  preference,  shall  forever  be 
allowed.— iV«r.,  1864. 

All  persons  are  equally  entitled  to  protec- 
tion in  their  religious  liberty. — Md.,  1867. 

The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  re- 
ligious profession  and  worship  shall  forever 
be  allowed  in  this  State.— /7a.,  1868. 

The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious profession  and  worship,  without  dis- 
crimination, shall  be  forever  guarantied. — 
///.,  1870. 

All  men  shall  be  fre»to  profess,  and  by 
argument  to  maintain,  tneir  opinions  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.— Fa.,  1870;  W.Va.,  1861. 

Perfect  freedom  of  religious  sentiment  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  secured. — (Ta., 

1868. 

The  free  enjoyment  of  all  religious  senti- 
ments, and  the  different  modes  of  worship, 
shall  ever  be  held  sacred. — Miss.,  1868. 

Among  the  natural  rights,  some  are  in 
their  very  nature  inalienable,  because  no 
equivalent  can  be  given  or  received  for  them. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  rights  op  oonscibncb. — 
N,  H,,  1792. 

No  authority  can  or  ought  to  be  vested  in 
any  powever  whatever  that  shall  in  any  case 
interfere  with,  or  in  any  manner  control,  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  worship. — Vt,,  1793. 

No  human  authority  can,  in  any  case  what- 
ever, control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience. — Pa.,  1838;   Tcnn.,  1870. 

No  human  authority  ought,  in  any  case 
whatever,  to  control  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience. — Ky,,  1850. 

No  human  authority  can  control  or  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  conscience. — Mo,, 
1865. 

No  human  authority  should,  in  any  case 
whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience. — N,C,,  1868. 

No  human  authority  ought,  in  any  ease 
whatever,  to  control  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion. — 
Texas,  1869. 

No  power  shall  be  vested  in  or  assumed 
by  any  magistrate  to  interfere  with  or  con- 
trol the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religious  worship.— Z)eZ.,  1831. 

No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty 
Ood  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience. — N.  J.,  1844. 

The  legislature  shall  pass  no  law  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  w*>rshipping  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience. — Mich.,  1850. 

No  law  shall,  in  any  case  whatever,  con- 
trol the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli- 
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gious  opinions  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience. — Ind.,  1S61, 

No  law  shall,  in  any  case  whatever,  con- 
trol the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gioas  opinions  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
conscience. — Oregon^  1857. 

And,  therefore,  all  men  are  equally  enti- 
tled to  the  free  exercise  of  religion  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience. — Va.^  1870. 

Nor  shall  any  control  of  or  interference 
with  the  rights  of  conscience  be  permitted. — 
Wis.,  1848 ;  Minn,,  1867-58 ;  Kansas,  1859. 

Nor  shall  any  interference  with  the  rights 
of  conscience  be  permitted. — Ohio,  1850-51 ; 
Neb,,  1867. 

Every  individual  has  a  natural  and  inalien- 
able right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience. — N,  H,,  1792. 

All  men  have  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. — Me., 

1820;  iV.C,  1868. 

All  men  have  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences. — Pa,,  1838; 
Mo,,  1865  ;  Ky„  1850;  Ohio,  1850-51 ;  Neh,, 
1867  ;  Texas,  1869  ;  Tenn.,  1870. 

It  is  the  right  of  all  men  to  render  worship 
in  the  mode  most  consistent  with  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences. — Conn,,  1818. 

All  men  have  by  nature  the  right  of  wor- 
shipping and  serving  their  Creator  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.— Z)eZ.,  1831. 

All  men  have  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  and  un- 
derstandings, as  in  their  opinion  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  word  of  God.— F<.,  1793. 

Every  person  has  the  natural  right  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience. — La,,  1868. 

All  men  shall  be  secured  in  the  natural 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. — Indi, 
1851;  Oregon,  1857. 

No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  conscience. — Ala,,  1868;  S,  C,  1868. 

The  right  of  every  man  to  worship  Al- 
mighty God  aocording  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience  shall  never  be  infringed. — 
Wis,,  1848;  Minn,,  1857-8. 

The  right  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  shall  never  be  in- 
fringed.— Kan,,  1859. 

Marriage, 

No  contract  of  marriage,  if  otherwise  duly 
made,  shall  be  invalidated  for  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  of  any  religious 
sect.— Ca/.,  1849. 


Part  VI. — Religious  Tests, 

No  other  oath,  declaration  or  test  (than 
the  oath  of  office)  shall  be  required  as  a  qual- 
ification for  anv  office  of  public  trust. — Ccd,, 
1849;  Mich.,  1850;  N,Y,,  1846-47 ;  lU,,  1870. 

No  religious  test  ought  ever  to  be  required 
as  a  qualification  for  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  in  this  State,  other  than  a  declaration 
of  belief  in  the  existence  of  God;*  nor  shall 
the  Legislature  prescribe  any  other  oath  of 
office  than  the  otth  prescribed  by  this  Con- 
stitution.—i/rf.,  1867. 

(*NoTE.— The  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  of  Maryland  does  not  embrace 
such  declaration.) 

No  political  or  religious  test,  or  other  than 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State,  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  this  State.— T^nn.,  1870. 

No  religious  tests  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  for  any  office  of  public  trust 
under  the  State.—  Wis,,  1848  ;  Mmn,,  1857-8; 
Texas,  1869-75;  Me,,  1820;  Del,,  1831;  N,J,, 
1«44;  Iowa,  1857;  Ind,,  1851;  Oregon,  1857; 
Neb,,  1867-75;  Ohio,  1850;  La,,  1868. 

No  religious  test  as  a  qualification  for  office 
shall  ever  be  required. — Miss.,  1868. 

No  religious  test  shall  be  required  for  any 
office  of  public  trust,  nor  for  any  vote  at 
elections. — Kan,,  1859. 

No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  vote  or  hold  office. — Ark,, 
1868. 

No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  of  any  voter  at  any  election  in 
this  State. — Minn,,  1857-8. 

No  religious  or  political  test  shall  ever  be 
required  as  a  qualification  for  jurors. — Tenn^^ 
1870. 

The  General  Assembly  (or  the  Legislature) 
shall  not  prescribe  any  religious  test  wh  t- 
ever.— Fa.,  1870;  W.  Va,,  1861. 

No  man  shall  be  disqualified  from  holding, 
any  office  on  account  of  his  religious  belief. 
— jR.  /.,  1842. 

No  person  can,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  be  rendered  ineligible  to  any  office 
of  trust  or  profit  under  this  State. — Mo.,  1865. 

'  No  inhabitant  shall  be  prohibited  from 
holding  any  office  or  public  trust  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions. — Ga.,  1868. 

Competency  of  Witnesses, 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent 
to  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  law  or  equi- 
ty in  consequence  of  his  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion. —  Wis,,  1848. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent 
to  be  a  witness  on  account  of  his  opinions  on 
matters  of  religious  belief. — Cal,,  1849. 
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No  person  shall  be  incompetent  to  be  a 
witness  on  aoooant  of  his  religious  belief. — 
Ohio,  1850-51;  Neh.,  1867. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  inoompetent 
to  be  a  witness  on  account  of  his  opinions  on 
matters  of  religious  belief. — Mich,,  1850. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent 
as  a  witness  in  consequence  of  his  opinion  on 
matters  of  religion, — /nrf.,  1851. 

Nor  shall  any  person  be  incompetent  to 
testify  on  account  of  religious  belief. — Kan,, 
1859. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent 
as  a  witness  on  account  of  his  opinions  in 
matters  of  religious  belief. — Nevada,  1864. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent 
to  be  a  witness  on  account  of  his  opinions 
on  matters  of  religion. — N,  Y,,  1866-67. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to 
give  evidence  in  consequence  of  his  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  religion. — Arkansas,  1868. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent 
as  a  witness  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions. — Ma.,  Ib68. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent 
as  a  witness  or  juror  in  consequence  of  his 
opinions  on  matters  of  religion,  nor  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  court  of  justice  touching  his 
religious  belief  to  affect  the  weight  of  his 
testimony. — Oregon,  1857. 

No  person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent 
to  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  law  or  equi- 
ty in  consequence  of  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject  of  religion. — Minn,,  1857-8. 

No  person  can,  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  be  disqualified  from  testifying,  or 
serving  as  a  juror.— ifo.,  1865. 

Pabt  VII. — Religious  Opinions  Not  to  Abridge 

Rights. 

No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  any  of  his 
rights,  privileges,  or  capacities,  or  disquali- 
fied from  the  performance  of  any  of  his  pub- 
lic and  private  duties,  or  rendered  incompe- 
tent to  give  evidence  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity,  in  consequence  of  his  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  religion. — Iowa,  1857. 

Nor  can  any  man  be  justly  deprived  or 
abridged  of  any  civil  right  as  a  citizen  on 
account  of  his  religious  sentiments  or  pecu- 
liar mode  of  religious  worship. — Vt.,  1793. 

Religious  opinions  shall  in  nowise  dimin- 
ish, enlarge,  or  affect  any  civil  capacity. — 
/2. /.,1842. 

No  person  shall  be  denied  the  enjoyment 
of  any  civil  right  merely  on  account  of  his 
religious  principles. — N.  J ,  1844. 

The  civil  rights,  privileges,  or  capacities 
of  any  citizen  shall  in  nowise  be  diminished 
or  enlarged  on  account  of  his  religion. — Ky.^ 
1850. 


The  Legislature  shall  not  diminish  or  en- 
large the  civil  or  political  rights,  privileges, 
and  capacities  40f  any  person  on  account  of 
his  opinion  or  belief  concerning  matters  of 
religion. — Mich.,  1850. 

No  person  shall  be  denied  any  civil  or  po- 
litical right,  privilege,  or  capacity  on  ac- 
count of  his  religious  opinions. — III.,  1870. 

Opinions  in  matters  of  religion  shall  in 
nowise  affect,  diminish,  or  enlarge  any  civil 
capacities.— Fa.,  1870;  W,  Va.,  1861-72. 

Religious  DisqucUiJications. 

No  person  who  acknowledges  the  being  of 
God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun-^ 
ishments,  shall,  on  account  of  his  religious 
sentiments,  be  disqualified  to  hold  any  ofice 

or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  this  Com- 
monwealth.— Pa.,  1838. 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  incompetent 
as  a  witness  or  juror  on  account  of  bis  reli- 
gious belief,  provided  he  believes  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Ood,  and  that,  under  His  dispensa- 
tion,  such  person  will  be  held  morally 
accountable  for  his  acts,  and  be  rewarded  or 
punished  therefor,  either  in  this  world  or  in 
the  world  to  come. — Md.,  1867. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofice 
of  Governor,  or  be  capable  of  being  a  Sena- 
tor, who  is  not  of  the  Protestant  religion. — 
N.  H.,  1792. 

All  persons  who  deny  the  existence  of 
Almighty  God  shall  be  disqualified  for  ofSice. 
•^N.  C,  1868. 

No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  ofice  of 
Governor  who  denies  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being.— 5.  C,  1868.         ^ 

No  person  who  denies  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  shall  hold  any  ofSice  under 
this  Constitution. — S.  C,  1865. 

No  person  who  denies  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  shall  hold  any  ofice  in  this 
State.— JfiM.,  1868. 

No  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God, 
or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
shall  hold  any  ofice  in  the  civil  department 
of  this  State.— Tc^n.,  1870. 

Clerical  Disabilities, 

No  [ordained]  cler^man,  or  [ordained] 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  any  denomination 
shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  civil  ofice 
in  the  State,  or  of  being  a  member  of  either 
branch  of  the  Legislature  while  he  continues 
in  the  exercise  of  the  pastoral  or  clerical 
functions. — Del.,  1831. 

No  person,  while  he  continues  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  a  clergyman,  priest,  or 
teacher  of  any  religious  persuasion,  society, 
or  sect,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  General  As- 
sembly.— Ky.,  1850. 

No  minister  of  the  gospsl,  or  priest  of  any 
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denomination  whatever,  who  accepts  a  seat  I 
in  the  Legislature  as  representative,  shall, 
after  such  acceptance,  be  allowed  to  claim 
exemption  from  military  service,  road  duty, 
or  serving  on  juries  by  reason  of  his  said 
profession. — Texas,  1869. 

No  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest,  of  any 
denomination  whatever,  shall  be  eligible  to 
a  seat  in  either  house  of  the  Legislature. — 
Tenn,,  1870. 

Paet  VIIL — Recognition  of  God, 

Acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  great 
Legislator  of  the  Universe,  &c. — Mass,,  1780. 

Acknowledging  the  good  providence  of 
God  in  permitting  the  enjoyment  of  free  gov- 
ernment.— Conn.,  1818. 

Acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the 
goodness  of  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, &c. — Me,,  1820. 

Grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  choose  our  own  form  of 
government. — Ind,,  1851. 

Grateful  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the 
blessings  hitherto  enjoyed,  &c. — Iowa,  1857. 

Grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our  civil  and 
religious  privileges. — Kansas,  1859. 

Grateful  to  Almighty  God,  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  Nations,  for  our  State  government, 
&c.— ifo.,  1865. 

Grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  choose^our  own  form  of 
government. — Miss,,  1868. 

Grateful  to  God  for  our  civil  and  religious 
liberty.— :4rJfe.,  1868;  HI.,  J870;  Md,,  1867; 
Minn,,  1857-8;  R.  /.,  1842. 

Grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  our  freedom. 
"N.  J.,  1844;  Wis,,  1848;  Cal,,  1849;  Ohio, 
1850-51;  Ala,,  1868;  Neb,,  1867. 

Grateful  to  Almighty  God.— ^ey.,  1864; 
S,  C,  1868. 

Grateful  to  Almighty  God,  the  Sovereign 
Ruler  of  Nations.— iV.  C,  1868. 

Acknowledging  and  invoking  the  guidance 
of  Almighty  God,  the  Author  of  all  good  gov- 
ernment.— Ma.,  1868. 

Invoking  the  favor  and  guidance  of  Al- 
mighty God.— i4fo.,  (preamble,)  1868. 

Invoking  the  favor  and  guidance  of  Al- 
mighty God.— Fa.,  1870. 

Obligations  of  Religious  Worship, 

It  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all 
men  in  society,  publicly,  and  at  stated  sea- 
sons, to  worship  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Universe. 
— Jlfass.,  1780. 

JNoTB.— The  provisions  of  the  constitution 
01^1780  enjoining  attendance  upon  public  wor- 


ship and  providing  for  the  compulsory  sup- 
port of  "Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion, 
and  morality,"  were  abrogated  in  18^.] 


Nevertheless,  every  sect  or  denomination 
of  Christians  ^ught  to  observe  the  Sabbath, 
or  Lord*9iday,  and  keep  up  some  sort  of  re- 
ligious worship,  which  to  them  shall  seem 
most  agreeable  to  the  revealed  will  of  God. — 
Vt.,  1793. 

It  being  the  duty  of  all  men  to  worship 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Author  and  Pro- 
server  of  the  Universe,  &c. — Conn.,  1818. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  men  frequently  to  as- 
semble together  for  the  public  Worship  of  the 
Author  of  the  Universe. — Del.,  1831. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  worship 
God  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  most  ac- 
ceptable to  Him. — Md.,  1867. 

That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharg- 
ing it,  can  be  directed  only  by  reason  and 
conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence. —  Va., 
1870. 

"  Morality  and  piety,  rightly  grounded  on 
evangelical  principles,"  commended. — N. 
H,,  1792. 

Piety  and  morality  enjoined. — Dd.,  1831. 

The  public  worship  of  God  and  instruction 
in  piety,  religion,  and  morality  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  people  and  the 
security  of  a  republican  government. — Mass.^ 
(amendment,)  1833. 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  essen- 
tial to  good  government. — Ohio,  1850-51 ; 
Neb.,  1867. 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being 
essential  to  good  government,   &c. — Ark.^ 

1868. 

Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  are 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind. — N.  C,  1868. 

Part  IX. — Restriction  upon  Liberty   of  Con' 

science. 

The  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts 
of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  incon* 
sistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State. 
—Co/.,  1849  ;  Cmn.,  1818  ;  Fla.,  1868  ;  Ga., 
1868  ;  Minn.,  1857-8 ;  Nevada,  1864 ;  New 
York,  1846-67. 

The  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured 
shall  not  be  construed  to  dispense  with  oaths 
or  affirmations,  or  excuse  acts  of  licentious- 
ness, or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with 
the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State, — lU.,  1870. 

Shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts 
of  licentiousness,  nor  to  justify  practices  in- 
consistent with  the  good  order,  peace,  or 
safety  of  the  State,  or  with  the  rights  of 
others. — Mo.,  1865. 

Shall  not  justify  practices  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  moral  safety  of  society. 
— /S.  C,  1868. 
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Shall  not  be  construed  to  justify  acts  of 
lioentiousness  injurious  to  morals,  or  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. — 
Miss,  J  1868. 

Official  Oaths. 

The  constitutions  of  the  following  States 
make  provision  for  '*oaths  or  affirma- 
tions :"—:4/a.,  1868;  Ark.,  1868;  Cal., 
1849;  Conn..  1818;  Del.,  1831;  Fla., 
1868  ;  Georgia,  1868  ;  Iowa,  1857  ;  ///.,  1870; 
Ky.,   1850;    La.,   1868;    Me.,    1820;  Md., 

1867  ;    Mich.,  1850  ;    Minn.,  1857-8  ;    Miss., 

1868  ;  Mo.,  1865  ;  Nev.,  1864  ;  N.  J..  1844  ; 
N.  Y.,  1846-67  ;  N.  C,  1868  ;  Ohio,  1850-1; 
Oregon,  1857  ;  Pa.,  1838  ;  R.  I.,  1842  ;  S. 
C,  1868;  Tenn.,  1870;  Texas,  1869;  Vt., 
1793  ;  Fa.,  1870  ;  W.  Va.,  1861 ;  TTw.,  1848. 

Persons  being  **of  the  denomination  called 
Quakers"  may  affirm.— ilfoas.,  1780-1821. 
[Note.— The  Constitution  of  1780  required  a 


declaration   of  belief  in  the  "Christian  re- 
ligion."] 

Quakers,  and  persons  scrupulous  of  swear- 
ing, may  affirm. — N.  H.,  1792. 

The  mode  of  administering  an  oath  or 
affirmation  shall  be  such  as  most  consistent 
with  and  binding  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
person  to  whom  administered. — Ark.,  1868  ; 
Ind.,  1851  ;  Oregon,  1857. 

That  the  manner  of  administering  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  any  person  ought  to  be  such 
as  those  of  the  religious  persuasion,  &c.,  of 
which  he  is  a  member  generally  esteem  the 
most  effectual  confirmation  by  the  attestation 
of  the  Divine  Being.— ifrf.,  1867. 

The  manner  of  administering  an  oath  or 
affirmation  shall  be  such  as  is  most  consist- 
ent with  the  conscience  of  the  deponent,  and 
shall  be  esteemed  by  the  General  Assembly 
the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God. — Ky.,  1850. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  HISTORY  AND  THE  HORRORS  OF 

ANDE'RSONVILLE. 


Brooklyn,  Iowa,  February  28,  1876. 

Editor  Rbpublic  :  I  have  read  the  Davis 
letter  written  in  denial  of  the  charges  of 
Blaine,  and  in  support  of  Hill,  of  Georgia, 
touching  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  South  during  the  late  war.  I  desire,  as 
one  of  those  who  passed  through  the  horrors 
of  Andersonville  and  other  prisons  of  the 
South,  to  deny  each  and  evtsry  allegation  in 
Davis'  letter  contained  pertaining  to  such 
treatment. 

While  I  may  not  answer  his  letter  in 
detail,  neither  may  I  present  one  so  well 
written,  this  communication  has  the  merit  of 
being  true  in  every  particular,  which  his 
has  not.  I  belonged  to  the  Ninety-second 
Refiment,  Illinois  Mounted  Infantrj,  and 
occupied  a  position  on  General  Eilpatrick's 
staff,  while  he  commanded  the  Third  Cav- 
alry Division,  D.  C,  under  Sherman.  I  was, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1864,  at  Vining  Sta- 
tion, Georgia,  while  shipping  ammunition  from 
Atlanta  to  Cartersville  to  supply  the  division 
for  the  Savannah  campaign,  taken  prisoner, 
in  company  with  forty-six  others,  by  the 
First  Mississippi  Cavalry.  My  sword  and 
revolvers  I  surrendered.  My  hat,  watch, 
money,  and  pocket  knife  were  taken  from  me 
forcibly  by  different  members  of  the  com- 
mand. We  were  hurried  across  the  country 
to  Oxford,  Alabama,  where  I  was  despoiled 
of  my  boots,  coat,  and  vest,  and  put  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Will.  D.Stone,  ofClau- 
ton's  scouts.  Lieutenant  Stone  treated  me 
handsomely,  (and  often,)  and  was  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman.  From  Oxford  we  went  to 
Selma,  and  thence  to  Castle  Morgan,  at .  Ca- 


tawba,   Alabama,  on    the    Alabama   river, 
about  one  hundred    miles    above    Mobile. 
There,  with  twenty-one  hundred  others,  I 
was  incarcerated  in  a  brick  cotton  warehouse, 
surrounded  by  a  pine  log  stockade.  We  were 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  stockade  during 
the  day,  but  at  night  were  driven  into  the 
building,  and  were  crowded  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  lie  down  in  any  but  a  cramped 
position.     Our  food  consisted   of  a  pint  of 
coarsely  ground  cornmeal,  and  about  eight 
ounces  of  beef  per  day  per  man.  We  had  no 
cooking  utensils,  excepting  pieces  of  board, 
upon  which  we  spread  our  meal  mixed  with 
water,  and  propped  up  in  front  of  a  meager 
fire  until   it  became  warm    through,   and 
roasted  our  beef  by  holding  it  upon  sticks  in 
the  blaze.     This  was  my  first  experience  of 
prison  life,  and  I  tired  of  it  very  shortly.  In 
company  with  a  few  adventurous  spirits,  I 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  overpower  the  guards 
and  escape  to  Mobile.     Fifty  of  us  banded 
together  for  that  purpose,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  perfected.     Sunday  morning  at 
half  past  one  o'clock  was  the  time  fixed  upon, 
but  a  renegade  Kentuckian,  who  was  with 
us,  betrayed  us,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
I  was  led  from  the  prison  with  a  rope  around 
my    neck,  and    brought    before    the    com- 
mandant. Captain  Henderson. 

Here  I  was  speedily  arraigned,  tried,  and, 
according  to  real  or  fancied  rules  governing 
the  prison,  condemned  to  be  hung.  Captain 
H.  very  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  live 
two  hours,  in  order  to  prepare  for  death, 
during  which  time  he  visited  me,  and  offered 
me  my  life  if  I  would  divulge  the  nature  of 
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the  plot  and  the  names  of  mj  fellow-con- 
spirators.    This  I  refused  to  do,  telling  him 
I  preferred  a  speedy  death  bj  the  rope  to  a 
lingering  one  by  starvation.     I  gave  him  the 
address  of  my  parents  in  Carroll  county, 
Illinois,  and  requested  that  he  inform  them 
of  my  fate.     When  brought  out  of  the  jail 
Henderson  informed  me  that  on  account  of 
my  youth,  (I  was  then  but  nineteen,)  and 
that  so  long  as  no  overt  act  had  been  com- 
mitted he  would  remit  my  sentence,  but 
would  send  me  to  Andersonville.    I  left  the 
castle  in  company  with  six  hundred  others, 
and  went  up  the  river  to  Montgomery,  thence 
by  rail  to  Columbus,  Georgia,  when,  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Showers,  of  the  Ohio  Seventeenth,  Lieuten- 
ant Hudson,  of  the  Iowa  Seventeenth,  Har- 
vey  Hart,  of  an  Indiana  regiment,  Patrick 
Wel^h,  of  an   Iowa  cavalry   regiment,  and 
myself,  escaped.     Traveling  by  night,  more 
by  instinct  than  else,  for  the  nights  were 
dark  and  rainy,  and  we  did  not  dare  to  travel 
by  day,  we  made  our  way  north,  expecting 
to  strike  Atlanta.    The  negroes  furnished  us 
food,  a^nd  the  blood  hounds  bayed  behind  us 
for  five  days  and  nights.     The  falling  rain 
helped  us  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  dogs, 
but  sometimes  we  were  so  closely  pursued 
that  we  would  have  to  wade  in  streams  and 
run  in  a  zigzag  course  for  hours  together. 
At  Lagrange,  Georgia,  Hudson  and  Showers 
got  separated  from  us,  and  we  never  saw 
them  afterwards.     I  heard  since  that  they 
made  their  way  through  safely.     We  were 
recaptured  near  Newnan,  and  put  in  the 
county  jail,  a  wooden  structure,  not  very 
secure.    The  floor  of  this  we  tore  up,  and 
got  out  at  dawn,  but  in  trying  to  get  into 
the  woods  were  retaken  by  some  cavalry  and 
put  on  board  a  train  for   West  Point,  Geor- 
gia.    I  was  handcu£fed,  and  shackled  and 
fastened  by  the  hands  to  the  top  of  the  car, 
and  in  this  way  rode  to  West  Point,  over  a 
hundred  miles.     Thence  to  Andersonville, 
where  I  staid  but  one  night,  the  prisoners 
having  been  sent  to  Mil) en  and  Salisbury, 
to  keep  them  out  of  Sherman^s  way.     I  got, 
however,  a  cursing  from  Captain  Wirz  before 
I  left;  on  general  principles,  I  suppose.     On 
my  arrival  at  Millen,  the  commandant.  Cap- 
tain Cameron,  put  me  under  guard  outside  of 
the  stockade,  and  kept  me  there  three  days, 
saying  if  he  put  me  in  with  the  rest  I  would 
probably  get  up  another  insurrection  as  I  had 
at  Castle  Morgan.     At  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  I  was  turned  into  the  stockade,  and 
was  there  three  days  with  nothing  to  eat, 
excepting  what  some  members   of  my  own 
regiment,  who  were  there,  divided  with  me 
out  of  their  own  scanty  pittance.     I  spoke  to 
Captain  Cameron  about  it,  and  he  told  me  to 
go  to  hell.    I  didn't  go,  however,  being  as 
near  to  it  then  as  I  cared  to  be.    He  was  a 


Scot,  and  I  made  myself  known  to  him,  and 
he  then  assigned  me  to  a  company,  and  I 
fared  somewhat  better.  Our  rations  con- 
sisted of  six  ounces  of  tainted  beef  per  day  to 
the  man,  and  cornmeal  mush.  The  latter 
was  prepared  outside  the  gates  in  large  iron 
kettles,  by  first  partially  filling  the  kettles 
with  dirty  water  from  a  swamp,  then  shovel- 
ing in  the  meal  without  salt.  It  never  was 
allowed  to  cook,  but  as  soon  as  it  became 
thick  was  shoveled  into  wagons,  hauled  into 
camp,  and  dumped  out  into  piles  on  the 
sand,  and  whosoever  could  crawl  to  the 
heaps  and  eat  were  welcome.  Numbers  of 
poor  fellows  who  were  helpless  and  could  not 
get  to  the  disgusting  mess  literally  starved 
to  d0ath  where  they  lay. 

Another  tuing  that  damns  them  to  eternal 
Infamy  was,  that  after  emptying  a  wagon- 
load  of  this  stuff  upon  the  sand  they  would 
fill  the  box  with  the  corpses  of  those  who  had 
died  through  the  night,  piling  them  up  like 
dead  dogs,  drive  out,  and  throw  the  bodies 
from  the  top  of  the  wagon  into  a  trench,  and 
then,  in  the  same  wagon,  haul  in  another  load 
of  mush.  This  may  seem  beyond  belief,  but 
is  strictly  true;  and  Jefferson  Davis,  nor  any 
other  rebel,  diire  appear  before  any  of  the 
survivors  of  those  woeful  days  and  deny  it. 
From  Millen  we  were  sent  to  Savannih,  and 
there  were  divided,  about  half  going  north 
to  Salisbury,  the  remainder,  myself  amou^^ 
them,  were  sent  south  to  B.ackshear.  On 
the  road  down,  with  five  others,  I  escaped  by 
jumping  off  the  train  at  Screven  in  the  dark- 
ness. Two  of  those  went  north  to  meet 
Sherman,  and  we  four  started  for  Brunswick, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  intending  to  find  our 
blockaders.  We  were  out  fourteen  days,  and 
were  picked  up  by  some  rebel  coast-guards 
within  hearing  of  the  gunboats  at  the  mouth 
of  Turtle  river.  Of  that  trip  space  will  not 
allow  me  to  write.  I  was  carried  to  Black- 
shear,  and  by  Captain  Bledsoe's  orders 
kept  guarded  by  myself  four  days.  At  Black- 
shear  I  saw  a  prisoner  shot  dead  by  a  rebel 
guard  for  passing  too  close  to  him  whiln  go- 
ing after  water.  A  thousand  men  will  bear 
me  testimony  to  that  cowardly  and  brutal 
act;  and  the  guard  who  perpetrated  it  was 
not  even  reprimanded.  Thence  to  Thomas- 
ville,  where .  we  lay  in  a  swamp  for  three 
weeks,  with  the  water  sometimes  so  deep  we 
dared  not  lie  down  for  fear  of  drowning. 
Here  I  saw  the  work  of  the  bloodhounds. 
Two  of  our  boys  had  escaped,  were  overtaken 
by  the  dogs,  and  brought  back.  One  of  these 
men  had  his  cheek  torn  away,  and  his  arm 
bitten  through  and  through;  the  other  had 
the  calf  of  his  leg  stripped  to  the  bone  by 
these  same  dogs,  and  they  were  put  into 
camp  with  the  rest  of  us  without  medical 
treatment  of  any  kind,  and  both  died  in  a 
few  days.    Mr.  Davis  may  not  have  seen  this. 
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bat  he  knew  that  dogs  were  used  to  reoaptare 
the  fugitives. 

From  Thomasville  we  went  to  Albany,  and 
there,  on  Christmas  eve  of  1864,  we  were 
loaded  into  box- cars,  one  hundred  men  to  the 
car,  the  doors  locked,  and  started  for  Ander- 
sonyille,  one  hundred  miles  north.  The 
horrors  of  that  fearful  night  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. Without  food  or  water,  suffocating, 
and  crowded  so  thickly  that  if  one  man  fell 
he  was  trampled  to  death  instantly.  The 
roar  and  surging  of  the  cars,  the  yells  for 
air,  the  shouts,  curses,  and  horrible* blas- 
phemies of  men  who  had  lost  their  reason, 
but  above  all  could  be  heard  the  shrieks  of 
the  poor  wretches  who  sank  down  and  were 
being  trampled  out  of  all  semblance  to  hu- 
manity, can  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
took  that  fearful  ride.  On  Christmas  morn- 
ing, when  the  church-bells  in  our  peaceful 
homes  were  pealing  the  glad  news  of  a  Sa- 
viour born,  we  emerged  from  our  living 
tombs;  and  we  carried  out  from  my  car  alone 
twenty-seven  dead  bodies,  victim!  to  **man's 
inhumanity  to  man."  The  other  cars 
throughout  the  train  furnished  their  quota 
of  corpses.  Who  will  lift  up  his  voice  in  de- 
fense of  this  brutality,  or  dare  deny  it?  If 
any  one,  I  here  denounce  him  as  a  traitor  and 
liar.  That  morning  the  fatal  gates  of  An- 
dersonville  closed  upon  us.  To  many  this 
change  was  a  death-knell,  and  the  rattle  of 
their  chains  sent  a  chill  to  the  stoutest  heart. 
We  filed  slowly  in,  to  die;  aye,  to  die;  it  was 
a  living  death. 

I  had  heard  of  this  den;  had  heard  of  the 
horrors  of  prison-pens  of  the  South;  had  seen 
some  of  them,  too;  but  never  realized  the 
oondition  to  which  men  could  be  reduced. 
The  pinched,  shrunken  faces,  blackened  with 
smoke,  from  which  gleamed  wild,  ferocious 
eyes,  the  bony,  claw- like  hands,  the  fleshless 
frames  clothed  in  filthy  rags,  all  told  of  the 
work  starvation  and  exposure  had  wrought. 
Our  food  consisted  of  three  gills  of  cornmeal 
and  four  ounces  of  raw  beef  per  man  per  day, 
and  once  a  week  each  got  a  tablespoonful  of 
molasses.  We  were  allowed  to  go  out  under 
guard,  two  men  from  each  squad  of  twenty- 
five,  each  day  to  gather  wood,  which  we  had 
to  carry  in  upon  our  backs,  sometimes  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  and  were  not  allowed  to  stop 
and  rest  on  the  way.  If  a  man- gave  out  he 
would  have  to  throw  away  his  wood  and  go 
in  without  it,  and  eat  raw  meal  and  beef  until 
his  turn  came  to  go  out  again.  I  have  seen 
the  water  freeze  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick 
in  the  swamp  that  ran  through  the  camp, 
and  many  a  night  had  to  walk  around  for 
hours  to  keep  from  freezing  to  death.  We 
were  without  shelter  of  any  kind,  and  bur- 
rowed in  the  wet  sand  like  coyotes,  the  cold 
winter  rain  falling  upon  us  almost  constantly; 
ate  once  a  day  the  meager  fare  mentioned 


before  ;  never  free  from  the  most  fearful 
gnawings  of  hunger;  and  here  let  me  say 
that  no  person  can  imagine  the  terrible  feel- 
ing of  hunger,  unsatisfied  for  a  moment,  un- 
less experienced.  No  hope  of  succor,  noth- 
ing before  us  but  a  lingering  death  by  starv- 
ation. How  many  prayers  for  speedy  death 
went  up  from  that  noisome  prison;  how  many 
poor  fellows  lay  down  on  the  sand  and  re- 
fused even  the  meager  fare  in  order  to  has- 
ten the  end.  Davis  says  that  the  photo- 
graphs exhibited  of  the  survivors  were  spu- 
rious. This,  like  the  rest  of  his  letter,  is  un- 
true. Some  of  the  men  whose  likenesses 
were  taken  I  knew  in  prison,  and  I  have 
seen  the  likenesses,  and  the  only  difference 
I  could  see  was  that  it  did  not  show  enough. 
No  instrument  could  depict  fully  the  wolfish 
expression,  the  wild  insane  glare  of  the  eyes 
of  an  Andersonville  prisoner. 

When  I  was  captured  I  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  I  k^pt  my  health 
very  well  while  in  prison ;  but  Andersm- 
ville  fare  reduced  me  in  six  weeks  to  less 
than  ninety  pounds,  and  so  weak  that  a  walk 
of  fifty  yards  would  compel  me  to  sit  down 
and  rest.  Once,  General  Imboden,  the  Vir- 
ginia guerrilla,  while  prison  inspector,  in 
company  with  Captain  Wirz,  came  into  the 
stockade  to  see  the  *^  damned  Yankees."  A 
dog  followed  them  in,  and  was  caught,  killed 
and  eaten  in  presence  of  those  rebel  officers. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  portion 
of  the  canine.  At  another  time  Wirz  came 
in,  and  some  one  sang  out,  ^*  More  beef."  In 
an  hour  orders  wei'e  promulgated  that  no 
more  rations  would  be  issued  to  us  until  the 
person  who  uttered  the  objectionable  words 
should  be  sent  out  for  punishment.  We 
stood  it  for  one  day,  and  then  hired  a  poor 
devil  to  go  out  and  offer  himself  for  our  sins. 
He  went  out,  and  was  put  into  the  stocks  for 
two  days.  Stopping  our  rations  was  a  favor- 
ite pastime  with  VVirz.  About  the  1st  of 
April  I  was  taken  out  and  placed  in  Captain 
Wirz's  office  as  clerk,  to  make  out  a  list  of 
the  prisoners  for  exchange.  I  was  there  sev- 
eral days,  and  being  sometimes  left  alone  in 
the  office,  and  being  of  an  inquiring  turn  of 
mind,  took  occasion  to  look  at  the  Captain's 
papers.  I  found  there  official  communica- 
tions from  the  War  Department,  at  Rich- 
mond, regarding  the  treatment  of  the  pris- 
oners and  the  amount  of  food  to  be  given 
them,  and  I  found  also  private  letters  from 
men  high  in  authority  in  the  rebel  Govern- 
ment touching  the  same  question;  and  I  can 
here  truthfully  say  that  the  horrors  of  Ander- 
sonville, of  Libby,  of  Millen,  and  Tyler,  and 
all  the  others,  were  due  mainly  to  instructions 
received  from  Richmond.  Captain  Wirz^^ 
who,  I  uuist  say,  treated  me  somewhat 
kindly — told  me  that  he  was  simply  follow- 
ing out  the  instructions  he  received  from  his 
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superiors.  Davis  could  not,  probably,  have 
found  a  fitter  tool  to  carry  out  his  designs 
against  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  than  was 
Wirz ;  but  the  curse  rests  with  the  chief,  not 
the  subordinate.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  claimed 
that  it  was  impossible  for  his  Government  to 
supply  us  with  more  food,  on  account  of  the 
stringency  of  the  Federal  blockade.  I  know 
this  to  be  untrue,  for  on  the  18th  of  April  I 
passed  through  Oglethorpe,  ten  miles  north 
of  Andersonville,  where  the  supplies  for  the 
prison  were  in  store,  and  there  was  cornmeal 
In  sacks  and  salt  beef  and  pork  sufficient  to 
have  furnished  the  whole  prison  with  full 
rations  for  six  months,  at  the  very  least.  He 
says,  also,  that  they  kept  no  bloodhounds  at 
Andersonville.  This  is  absolutely  false.  They 
did  keep  from  ten  to  twenty,  under  charge  of 
a  man  who  made  it  his  business  to  run  them, 
and  many  a  fugitive  was  returned  to  prison 
through  their  agency.  I  have  seen .  the 
hounds  and  conversed  with  their  keeper. 
One  day,  while  out  after  wood,  I  passed 
through  the  prison  hospital.  It  was,  if  any- 
thing, worse  than  the  prison.  Old,  dilapi- 
dated tents,  that  let  in  the  wind  and  rain 
from  all  sides ;  no  beds,  except  board  bunks, 
partially  filled  with  straw,  damp  and  un- 
wholesome and  alive  with  fleas;  the  sick 
huddled  together,  with  no  covering  except 


the  rags  they  wore,  and  all  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Mudd  t  To  go  to  the  hospital  was  to 
go  to  the  gr.ive.  We  left  Andersonville  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 7th  of  April,  and  started 
for  Macon ;  but  that  place  was  in  the  hands 
of  General  Wilson's  (Billy)  cavalry,  and,  on 
account  of  the  armistice  of  General  Sherman, 
could  not  move  fpr  our  deliverance.  We 
were  shipped  south  to  Albany,  thence  on 
foot  to  Thomasville,  and  by  rail  to  Olustee, 
Fla.,  where  I  went  to  headquarters  again 
and  prepared  another  exchange  list.  There 
I  heard  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  and  the  surrender  of  Lee.  The  au- 
thorities at  Jacksonville  refused  to  receive 
us  for  exchange,  and  a  New  York  lieutenant 
and  myself  receipted  for  the  Confederate 
Government  for  about  twenty-six  hundred 
men;  and  they  shipped  us  to  Baldwin  by 
rail,  and,  escorting  us  to  the  White  House, 
half  way  to  Jacksonville,  turned  us  loose. 
April  29th,  1865,  I  saw  the  old  Stars  and 
Stripes,  after  a  lapse  of  about  eight  months 
of  privation  seldom  experienced  by  man. 
Of  the  forty-six  taken  with  me  on  that 
19th  of  October,  only  seven  of  us  lived 
through  it.  The  rest  starved  in  Anderson- 
ville. ' 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Dov  R.  Fbazbr. 
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The  extracts  accompanying  this  are  from  a 
communication  designed,  not  for  publication, 
but  for  the  information  of  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  the  Southern 
States  and  people.  There  is,  however,  so  clear 
an  analysis  of  the  situation  of  the  freed 
population  therein  that  its  publication  could 
not  be  withheld  in  propriety.  The  state- 
ments made  by  the  writer  in  relation  to  the 
judicial  conspiracy  now  progressing,  for  the 
gradual  disfranchisement  of  the  former 
bondsmen,  and  for  their  permanent  subordi- 
nation, deserve  and  will  receive  wide  atten- 
tion. The  writer  is  ''native  and  to  the  man- 
ner bom,*'  a  gentleman  of  high  character,  at 
present  occupying  a  prominent  judicial  posi- 
tion in  his  native  State,  and  his  statements 
may  be  relied  upon  as  those  of  a  calm,  judi- 
cial observer^  with  ample  opportunities  of 
understanding  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes.  For  obvious  reasons,  all  indications 
of  name  or  residence  are  withheld.  The  fact 
that  such  a  course  is  necessary  to  insure 
freedom  from  personal  outrage  and  social  op- 


pression is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  the 
character  of  that  Democratic  reign  of  Herror 
which  the  old  Southern  leaders  have  restored. 
It  is  a  reproduction,  in  even  more  hideous 
forms,  of  the  ante  bdlum  conditions.  Bat 
to  the  communication.     The  writer  says  : 

I  have  read  many  well  written  articles 
in  the  various  leading  newspapers  of  the 
North,  and  studied  and  examined  the 
speeches  made  by  Senator  Morton  and  other 
leading  politicians  of  the  Union,  but  as  yet  I 
have  failed  to  find  anything  contained  in  any 
of  these  speeches  or  newspaper  articles,  and 
well  written  communications  of  reporters 
and  correspondents,  (sent  South  to  gather 
information,)  which  unravels  and  exposes 
the  full  depth  of  the  hidden  policy  of  the 
Southern  Democracy.  The  atrocities  of  Eu- 
Klux  Elans  and  White  League  combinations 
have  been  fully  exposed,  and  perhaps  one- 
tenth  of  their  murders  and  other  crimes 
against  the  colored  and  white  Southern  Re- 
publicans reported,  but  there  has  been  no 
report  made  of  an  organization,  tenfold  more 
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dangerous  and  destrnotive  to  the  liberties, 
rights,  and  even  lives  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  South.  I  know  of  no  better  term  or 
name  to  apply  to  this  organization  than 
''Judicial  Eu-Eluxism,'' because  under  color 
of  law  the  law-making  bodies  and  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  South  are  to-day  surely  accom- 
plishing what  they  failed  to  do  by  midnight 
assassinations  of  Republicans,  in  this,  that  by 
murder  they  have  simply  taken  the  lives  of 
their  victions,  with  some  danger  of  prosecu- 
tion therefor  in  the  Federal  courts,  but  by 
judicial  Eu-Kluxism  they  take  the  liberties 
and  political  rights  of  freedmen,  and  thus  re- 
duce them  to  a  state  of  slavery  equally  as 
bad,  if  not  worse,  than  their  former  slavery. 
Before  I  enter  into  details  and  give  you  undeni- 
able proof  of  this  well  organized  system  of 
judicial  Eu-Eluxism,  and  its  daily  record  of 
conspiracy  and  persecution  against  the  freed- 
men, I  shall  first  classify  the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  South  into  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct classes : 

First.  This  class  comprises  all  of  that 
portion  of  the  freedmen  who  were  formerly 
owned  as  slaves  by  masters  who  taught  them 
trades,  and  gave  them  ample  opportunities 
to  learn  something  of  the  business  affairs  of 
life;  in  fact,  often  attending  to  the  man- 
agement and  overseeing,  or  superintending 
of  the  farm  labor  of  other  slaves  of  their 
masters,  and  seeing  to  the  gathering  of 
crops  and  preparing  cotton  for  market. 

This  class  have  generally  exhibited  more 
thrift  and  enterprise  than  any  other  class  of 
the  freedmen,  niany,  or  perhaps  a  majority 
of  them,  own  small  farms  in  the  country,  or 
homes  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  South. 
This  class,  I  think,  compose  about  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  colored  population. 

Second.  This  class  comprise  about  four- 
tenths  of  the  freedmen,  and  were  formerly 
'held  as  slaves  by  masters  who  fed  and 
clothed  them  well,  but  forced  them  to  work 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  and  gave 
them  no  opportunities  to  learn  anything  be- 
yond hard  farm  labor.  This  class  are  to- 
day industrious,  but  know  nothing  of  thrift, 
economy,  or  the  business  qualities  of  life, 
and  if  they  make  good  crops  they  are  easily 
defrauded  out  of  the  bulk  of  its  proceeds  by 
merchants,  doctors,  and  landlords. 


In  fact,  this  class  are  the  most  lucrative 
source  from  which  the  landlords  and  mer- 
chants of  the  South  derive  their  profits  and 
gains. 

During  slavery  stringent  statutes  pro- 
hibited merchants  from  trading  or  bartering 
with  slaves  unless  they  had  a  special  order 
or  permit  from  their  masters.  Clothing, 
food,  and  every  necessity  was  bought  and 
provided  for  by  the  master  of  his  wholesale 
merchant,  while  the  small  or  retail  merchant 
traded  with  and  derived  his  profits  almost 
exclusively  from  the  non-holding  slave  ele- 
ment of  the  whites.  The  rebellion  changed 
all  of  this,  and  the  small  towns  and  cities  of 
the  South  have  in  populous  colored  districts 
grown  and  increased  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion to  a  wonderful  extent  since  the  close  of 
the  rebellion.  We  have  stores  at  every 
cross-road,  and  our  merchants  are  composed 
of  Jews,  and  men  of  every  nationality. 
These  men,  like  vultures,  await  the  gather- 
ing and  incoming  of  the  cotton  crops,  and  in 
various  ways  induce  the  freedmen  to  ex- 
change the  proceeds  of  the  greater  part  of  it 
for  worthless  goods  and  ''gew-gaw&."  If  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  July  the  indications 
are  good  for  a  full  cotton  crop  the  merchants 
begin  to  open  credit  and  take  liens  upon  the 
cotton  crop,  and  if  their  accounts  do  not  take 
quite  all  of  the  cotton  raised  by  freedmen 
they  often  run  them  up  by  selling  a  few 
more  "gew-gaws."  By  law  the  landlords 
have  an  expressed  lien  upon  all  of  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  the  tenant  upon  his  premises 
for  rents  and  supplies  furnished,  *and  it  is 
not  often  that  the  tenant  has  anything  left 
after  he  has  fully  paid  up  his  rents,  and  ac- 
counts, doctors,  etc..  because  having  no  ed- 
ucation he  cannot  tell  whether  these  accounts 
are  fairly  rendered  and  added  up  or  not, 
and  as  I  shall  presently  show  it  is  useless 
for  him  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the  coun- 
try for  redress,  even  if  he  could  see  and  show 
frauds  in  such  accounts. 

This  class  of  freedmen  generally  own  their 
teams,  wagons,  and  farming  implements, 
and  bare  supplies  to  enable  them  to  make 
their  yearly  crops  with,  but  beyond  this 
property  line  and  mark  they  seldom  go,  and 
not  many  of  them  seem  to  think  it  pos- 
sible to  become  the  owners  of  good  homes. 
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nor,  indeed,  is  it  in  the  interests  of  the  large 
plantation  owners  that  they  should  bny 
homes^  because  they  are  the  most  profitable 
of  all  other  classes  of  tenants,  either  black 
or  ^vhite.    ' 

The  third  class  comprise  about  fiye-tenths 
or  full  one-half  of  all  the  colored  population, 
and  were  formerly  held  as  slaves  by  masters 
who  half  clothed,  half  fed.  and  worked  them 
almost  day  and  night,  in  fact  treated  them  in 
every  respect  more  like  brutes  than  human 
beings,  inflicting  the  severest  punishments 
for  the  most  trivial  offenses,  frequently  giv- 
ing them  from  one  to  three  hundred  lashes 
with  heavy  leather  straps  or  bull  whips,  lit- 
erally cutting  the  skin  and  flesh  into  gashes. 

The  moral  status  of  this  class  is  to-day  at 
a  very  low  -ebb,  and  they  furnish  two-thirds 
or  more  of  all  the  colored  criminals  that 
are  daily  filling  our  penitentiai^^es  and 
prisons. 

This  class  own  nothing  beyond  bare 
clothing,  and  as  farm  tenants  everything  is 
furnished  them  (such  as  teams,  fanning 
tools,  and  all  supplies)  by  the  landlord, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  landlord  takes 
for  his  share  of  rents  one-half  of  all  the  pro- 
duce raised  by  such  tenants,  and  then  de- 
ducts from  the  tenant's  half  or  share  of  pro- 
duce the  price  of  all  food  and  clothing  fur> 
nished  during  the  year  to  the  tenant.  This 
generally  takes  all  the  produce  of  the  tenant 
and  often  leaves  him  in  debt,  and  in  a  starv- 
ing condition.  Being  ignorant  of  business 
tact  and  thrift,  this  class  cannot  realize  the 
reason  w*iy  they  are  thus  stripped  of  all  their 
labor  year  by  year  and  left  either  to  starve 
or  steal,  hence  they  do  often  resort  to  petty, 
thieving,  and  as  such  crimes  are  always 
so  awkwardly  and  openly  done,  they  are 
easily  detected,  indicted,  and  convicted  with- 
out mercy,  and  the  highest  penalties  of  the 
law  inflicted  upon  them.  During  slavery 
starvation  often  forced  slaves  to  steal  from 
their  master's  neighbors,  and  this  was 
winked  at  by  these  slaveholders,  and  if  they 
(the  slaves)  were  detected  in  robbing  smoke- 
houses and  corn-cribs  they  were  generally 
whipped  or  punished  more  for  being  so 
caught  or  detected  in  such  thefts  than  for 
the  act  of  stealing.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  thieving  should  be  so  common  now  among 


this  class  of  freedmen,  who  were  actually 
forced  to  do  it  and  encouraged  in  it  while 
slaves  ? 

I  have  now  fully  explained  to  you  the 
real  condition  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  South)  and  shall  now  explain  and  show 
you  how  Judicial  Ku-Kluxism  is  slowly, 
quietly,  and  surely  reducing  the  third  and 
second  classes  to  a  system  of  slavery,  and 
wholly  disenfranchising  them  of  all  political 
rights. 

The  Constitution  of  this  State  (and  I  be- 
lieve of  other  States)   denies  all  x>oli^icaI 
rights,  and  excepts  from  jury  service,  and 
the  right  to  testify  as  witnesses  in  any  of  the 
courts,  all  men  who  have  or  may  hereafter 
be  convicted  of  a  felony,  unless  such  disa- 
bilities shall  be  removed  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture.  Now,  since  this  State  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Democracy  any  kind  of  a  theft 
from  a  house,  or  the  stealing  of  hogs  or  cat> 
tie,  without  regard  to  value,  has  been  by 
recent  legislation  made  felonies,  punishable 
with  from  one  to  ten  years'  confinement  at 
hard  labor  in  the  penitentiary.     Before  the 
rebellion  the  theft  of  cattle  or  hogs  were  by 
law  simply  misdemeanors,   punishable  by- 
fines  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jails, 
unless  the  value  of  such  property  exceeded 
twenty  dollars.    It  is,  then,  very  plain  and 
obvious  that  the  changes  in  the  laws   re- 
ferred to  were  made  to  reach  the  freedmen, 
who  generally  steal  a  few  bushels  of  corn 
or  a  hog,  the  value  of  which    in  a  large 
majority  of  cases    seldom  exceeds  twenty 
dollars.      It  is  not  often  that  freedmen  are 
made  either  grand  or  petit  jurors,  and  the 
juries  who  try  them  are  generally  composed 
of  men  who  do  not  reverse  the  old  rule  of 
law  in  regard  to  them,  i.  e.,  **that  it  is  better 
for  ninety-nine  guilty  men  to  escape  than  to 
punish  one  innocent  man."     It  is  hardly 
possible  for  a  freedman  to  get  a  fair  trial  and 
even-handed  justice   before   a    Democratic 
jury,  unless  he  h^s  been  reallyiguilty  of  some 
outrageous  crime;   and  such  juries  would 
always  rather  convict  ninety-nine  innocent 
freedmen  than  to  let  one  guilty  man  escape. 
The  summoning  of  juries  is  made  the  duty 
of  sheriffs  and  constables,  and  as  these  ofi- 
cers,  oratleastnine-tenthsofthem,  are  Demo- 
crats, they  summons  only  such  Democrats  to 
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serve  as  jurors  as  they  know  will  carry  qui 
the  policy  of  wholesale  convictions  of  freed- 
men.  I  have  for  the  past  four  years  closely 
watched  this  judicial  Ku-Kluzism,  and  often 
witnessed  freedmen  convicted  by  the  scores 
for  trifling  oflfenses,  while  white  men  guilty 
of  murder,  and  other  high  offenses  against 
the  law,  were  acquitted  by  the  same  juries. 
Any  wealthy  white  man  who  is  knowil  to  be  a 
good  Democrat  can  commit  crime  with  impun- 
ity. By  continuances  of  his  case,  and  a  crook- 
ed administration  of  the  law,  such  men  can 
generally  evade  punishment,  and  where  any 
kind  of  a  penalty  is  inflicted,  it  is  always  the 
lightest  allowed  by  law.  I  know  of  at  least 
sixty  murders  committed  in  this  county  by 
white  men,  and  a  majority  of  Ihem  were  of  a 
cold-blooded  character,  yet  out  of  this  number 
not  one  has  been  hung  by  law,  and  only  one 
that  I  remember  was  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  he  was  in  a  short  time  afterwards 
reprieved.  How  different  with  freedmen. 
There  is  no  delay  of  law.  Our  State  prison 
is  overflowing  with  them,  so  much  so  that' 
they  are  hired  out  to  planters.  To  see  large 
plantations  worked  by  this  convict  labor, 
superintended  by  armed  guards,  one  is 
vividly  reminded  of  the  days  of  slavery,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  nothing  less,  and  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  this  system  of  slavery  will 
become  more  general  year  by  year,  unless 
some  check  is  put  to  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  that  the  freedmen  are  guilty  of  no  crimes, 
but  I  do  assert  that  not  one-third  of  those 
convicted  deserve  the  severe  punishment  and 
penalties  inflicted  so  summarily  and 
speedily  upon  them;  and  were  they  honorably 
and  justly  dealt  with,  and  paid  for  their 
labor,  not  one-half,  nay,  not  one-fourth 
of  the  real  crimes  done  by  them  would 
be  committed  at  all.  But  this  mode  of 
procedure  is  one  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Democracy  revenge  themselves  upon  the 
freedmen  for  their  devotion  and  fidelity  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  it  excels  in  cruelty 
the  midnight  assassinations  of  their  mur- 
derous organized  Ku-Klux  Klans;  because  by 
the  former  system  they  forever  disfranchise 
freedmen,  and  force  them  into  slavery; 
whereas  by  murdering  them  outright  an  end 
would  come  to  all  their  suffering  and  miser- 
erable  existence. 


SECOND   LETTER. 

[The  Republic  presents  a  second  communi- 
cation on  this  subject.  Its  statements  sub 
stantiate  the  author's  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  liberty  and  rights  of  the  freed 
people.  The  writer,  a  man  of  calm  and 
judicial  judgment,  is  in  a  position  to  know 
whereof  he  writes :] 

In  my  last  communication  I  fully  explain- 
ed the  manner  in  which  the  freedmen  are 
indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  in 
the  wholesale  by  the  Ku-Klux  judiciary, 
and  compelled  under  color  of  law  to  serve 
out  long  terms  of  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor,  not  in  the  State  prisons,  but  upon 
private  plantations.  I  shall  now  give  you 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  colored  convicts  are  fed,  clothed, 
worked,  and  used  in  this  their  second  state 
of  slavery.  I  shall  also  show  that  there  is 
not  the  least  authority  or  shadow  of  law  that 
authorizes  the  hiring  out  and  working  of 
convicts,  except  upon  public  works,  yet 
contrary  to  and  in  the  face  of  all  law,  hun- 
dreds are  so  hired  out.  Unremitting  labor 
from  daylight  until  dark  is  exacted  and 
wrung  from  them  by  their  so-called  guards, 
who  are  in  fact  overseers.  Here  upon  the 
plantations,  surrounded  with  guards  and 
bloodhounds,  these  colored  convicts  daily 
undergo  tortures  and  punishments  which 
equal,  and  in  many  instances  excel,  the 
barbarities  and  cruelties  of  the  infamous 
Spanish  inquisition.  In  proof  of  these  as- 
sertions I  shall  give  you  the  evidence  of 
one  of  the  convicts  as  stated  to  me  by  him 
after  his  discharge,  and  the  sworn  statements 
of  an  ex-guard  of  the  convicts,  and  also  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  Texas  penitentiary. 

The  ex-convict  stated  that  he  was  worked 
one  year  on  a  railroad  and  two  years  on  a 
plantation,  and  cocifined  two  years  in  the 
walls  of  the  prison  employed  as  a  cook. 
While  on  the  railroad  the  convicts  worked 
from  early  dawn  until  dark,  their  rations 
consisted  only  of  corn  bread  and  boiled  beef. 
The  least  neglect  of  duty  or  disobedience 
was  punished  by  the  lash,  wooden  racks, 
etc.,  and  as  many  as  two  hundred  lashes 
were  often  applied  at  one  time.  The  wooden 
racks   were  made  in  the  shape  of  a  cross, 
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with  the  addition  of  a  movable  iron  pin 
placed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upright  beam. 
The  victims  were  placed  astride  of  the  iron 
pin,  which  was  so  adjusted    as  to  barely 
allow    him  to    touch  the   ground  with  the 
tips  of  his  toes,  and  his  arms  were  stretched 
and  securely  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  cross 
beam  above.    In  this  position  the  victims 
would  endure  the  most  excruciating  agony  for 
an  hour  and  upwards,  and  when  taken  down 
from  the  ''horse"  their  manhood   would  be 
often    crushed.     In   many    instances   they 
would    remain    forever  afterwards    utterly 
imbecile.    On  the  plantations    the  punish- 
ment chiefly  inflicted    was  the  lash,  and 
when  a  convict  escaped    he  was  generally 
recaptured  by  the  bloodhounds,  and  always 
severely  bitten  and  torn  by  the  dogs  when 
caught,  in  order  to  make  the  hound.^  more 
ferocious  and  untiring  when  in  pursuit  of  a 
fugitive.    On  one  occasion  this  ex>convict 
says  that  a  prisoner  who  had  been  twice  re- 
captured by  the  dogs  in  his  attempts    to 
escape  was  on  the  second  recapture  brought 
back  to  camp,   and  placed  inside  of  an  in- 
closure,  and  his  fellow  convicts,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  drawn  up  in  line  in  plain  view; 
the  bloodhounds    were  then  turned  loose 
upon  him,  and  he  was  torn  and  mangled  by 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  he  died  in  a 
few    days    afterwards    from    the   effects  of 
his  wounds.     Sick  convicts  were  forced  to 
work  as  long  as  they  were  able  to  stand,  and 
when  they  fell  fainting  from  the  eflfects  of 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  heavy 
labor,   they  were  often  cruelly  beaten  and 
taken  back  to  camp,  where,  for  the  want  of 
medical  treatment  and  attention,  the  majority 
of  them  would  die  in  filth  and  awful  suflfer- 
ing.     I  will  not  undertake  to  give  you  any 
thing  near  the  sickening  details  of  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  upon  the  convicts  as  narrated 
to  me  by  this  ex-convict,  nor  can  I  remem- 
ber the  number  of  convicts  he  says  were 
killed  during  his  confinement.     I  think  how- 
ever he  stated  that  he  witnessed  the  killing 
of  eighteen  prisoners.     Under  the  laws  of 
Texas,  the  testimony  of  a  convict  cannot  be 
taken  or  admitted  as  evidence  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  the  country,  hence  no  matter  how 
brutally  they  are  punished  or  maltreated 
they  cannot  appeal  to  the  courts  for  relief. 


•  The  guards  or  overseers  who  maltreat  and 
murder  the  convicts  under  their  charge  are 
not  likely  to  turn  State ?s  evidence  against  each 
other,  therefore  there  is  no  remedy  for  these 
outrages  against  these  unfortunate  wretches. 
Though  the  testimony  of  a  convict  is  not 
allowed  in  the  courts,  yet  I  shall  now  show 
that  the  evidence  o(  this  ex-convict  is  more 
than  substantiated  by  legal  testimony  from 
men  whose  positions  enabled  them  to  see 
and  know  something  about  the  inhumanity 
practiced  upon  colored  convicts. 

About  one  year  ago  one  of  the  guards 
employed  to  guard  and  oversee  prisoners 
working  outside  of  the  prison  became  so 
disgusted  with  what  he  saw  while  on  duty 
that  he  resigned  his  position,  and  made  some 
startling  disclosures  under  oath  of  the  hor- 
rible barbarities  and  inhuman  punishments 
infiicted  upon  the  colored  convicts  while  he 
was  a  guard,  and  in  his  presence. 

His  statements  were  published  and  illus- 
trated in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  aod  no  one  ever  attempted  to  deny 
their  truthfulness,  therefore  I  shall  refer  to 
what  he  said  and  published  to  the  world, 
viz  :  ''On  one  occasion,  a  sick  convict  calling 
for  medicine  and  water  was  so  severly  beaten 
by  one  of  the  guards  that  he  fainted,  and  to 
restore  him  to  consciousness  the  guard 
threw  a  shovelful  of  red  hot  ashes  and  live 
coals  upon  him.  *  *  *  Constant  and 
unremitting  labor  from  daylight  until  dark 
was  extorted  and  wrung  from  the  convicts 
by  every  species  of  punishment  that  human 
malignancy  could  invent.  *  *  *  The 
sick  would  die  for  the  sheer  want  of 
attention.  *  *  #  Rags  and  vermin 
were  all  the  convicts  had  to  cover  them. 
Starvation  was  often  resorted  to,  and  the 
convicts  were  not  at  any  time  more  than 
half-fed,  their  food  consisting  of  the  coarsest 
corn  bread  with  the  bran  baked  in  it,  and 
beef  often  spoiled  or  badly  tainted.  Con- 
victs were  shot  down  for  the  least  insubordi- 
nation; and  often  driven  to  frenzy  and  mad- 
ness they  would  sometimes  offer  resistance 
in  order  to  force  their  guards  to  shoot  them 
down,and  thus  end  their  horrible  sufferings.  '* 

J.  K.  P.  Campbell,  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  Texas  penitentiary,  in  his  report  made 
on  the  31st  day  of  January  last  to  Governor 
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Coke,  says  :  *'I  regard  it  as  anfortanate  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  appropriate  the  ne- 
cessary funds  to  commence  the  constrnction 
of  the  two  additional  penitentiaries,  and  I 
woald  recommend  that  it  be  done  at  an  early 
day,  on  the  assembling  of  that  body  in  April 
next.  The  number  of  convicts  received  and 
registered  here  for  the  year  ending  August 
31  St,  1875.  averages  81  per  month,  making 
972  received  in  one  year."  Referring  to  the 
condition  of  the  penitentiary,  the  report 
says  :  **The  buildings  are  all  in  bad  repair. 
*  *  *  Nearly  all  of  the  roofs  leak.  During 
last  year,  after  a  continuous  rain,  I  have  seen 
the  cells  in  the  north  end  of  the  prison  drip- 
ping with  water,  and  hence  unfit  to  be  oc- 
cupied, yet  prisoners  do  occupy  and  sleep  in 
them.  *  *  *  The  ages  of  the  convicts 
vary  from  11  to  69  years  of  age,  and  full  one 
third  are  under  25  years  of  age.  The 
great  majority  of  convicts  employed  in  agri- 
cultural labor  are  nbgbobs;  all  those  employ- 
ed or  hired  to  planters  abb  neobobs. 

**It  now  being  impossible  to  confine  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  prison  all  prisoners  on 
hand,  outside  labor  is  a  necessity,  and  as 
there  is  no  law  authorizing  the  working  of  convicts 
outside  of  the  walls  except  upon  public  works^  I 
would  suggest  that  a  law  to  that  effect  be 
passed,  *  *  *  Atmanyofthe  outside  camps 
the  lash  has  been  very  freely  applied,  and 
from  all  I  can  learn  very  cruelly.  *  *  *  At 
the  Lake  Jackson  plantation  I  saw  three 
trusty  convicts  whose  backs  were  cut  to 
pieces  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  *  *  * 
The  lash  has  been  freely  used  at  the  farms  in 
Walker  county.  You  cannot  convict  or 
punish  the  guards  for  their  brutality  to  the 
convicts  under  their  charge  for  the  want  of 
witnesses,  because  our  laws  prohibit  the 
;testimony  of  any  person  who  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony.'  *  (See  Paschal's  Digest  of 
the  Laws  of  Texas,  article  3109.) 

In  regard  to  the  rations  furnished  convicts 
the  report  says :  **At  one  of  the  plantations 
in  Brazoria  county,  where  the  planters  have 
hired  some  80  or  more  convicts,  the  food 
sent  to  24  men  for  dinner  could  have  been 
consumed  by  four  or  five  men.  The  most 
rations  were  hog  chitterlings,  with  a  portion 
of  the  excrement  still  on  them,  and  only 
half  cooked.    No  coflfee,  sugar,  tea,  or  milk 


is  given  to  convicts.  The  rations  furnished  are 
generally  corn  bread  and  beef."  In  regard 
to  clothing  the  report  further  says  :  **At 
many  of  the  camps  I  visited  no  washing  had 
been  done  for  weeks,  because  the  prisoners 
had  but  one  suit  per  head,  and  .they  and 
their  quarters  were  filled  and  reeking  with 
vermin,  and  having  no  changes  of  clothing 
they  had  to  endure  their  filth  and  vermin  as 
best  they  could.  Shoes  are  seldom  or  ever 
furnished  at  all.  *  *  The  clothing  con- 
sists of  cotton  stripes  about  as  heaVy  as  com- 
mon osnabufgs — ^pants,  shirt,  and  jacket.  No 
underclothing  or  socks  are  furnished,  and 
the  clothing  is  the  same,  both  summer  and 
winter.  At  the  Lake  Jackson  plantation  the 
convicts  had  not  changed  their  clothing  for 
ten  weeks,  and  their  lower  extremities  were 
naked.  *  *  *  They  are  not  well  supplied 
with  bedding;  the  convicts  in  some  instances 
have  only  a  straw  mattress,  with  no  blankets 
or  covering  of  any  kind,  and  are  thus  often 
compelled  in  winter  to  sleep  upon  the  bare 
boards  and  cover  with  their  mattresses." 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  escaped 
convicts  are  recaptured,  the  repiort  says : 
**From  the  camps  at  which  bloodhounds 
are  kept  very  few  prisoners  escape,  and  if  they 
do  escape  they  are  soon  ^caught,  I  will  simply 
state  to  your  excellency  that  at  some  three 
or  four  camps  bloodhounds  are  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  down  escaped  convicts." 
Referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the '  sick 
convicts  are  nursed  and  treated  the  report 
says  :  **As  a  general  thing  the  sergeants  of 
outside  camps  treat  the  sick.  *  *  This  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  economical  plan. 
Last  fall  a  convict  who  had  been  sick  at  an 
outside  camp  with  the  pneumonia  for  a  week 
or  more  was  brought  to  the  prison,  and  died 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  after  his  arrival 
in  the  prison.  No  physician  had  visited  him 
at  the  farm.  In  another  case  a  convict  who  had 
attempted  to  escape  was  shot  in  the  body 
and  was  kept  on  the  farm  where  he  was 
wounded  a  week  or  more  after  he  was  shot, 
and  that,  too,  in  warm  weather.  He,  too,  died 
in  twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival  at  the 
prison  hospital.  With  the  proper  treatment 
he  would  have  recovered,  because  his 
wound  was  not  necessarily  mortal.  The 
prison  hospital  is  a  very  unsuitable  building 
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and  should  not  be  used  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  Just  over  the  hake-oven  and  cook-house^  with  a 
metal  roof  overhead.  I  have  been  in  this 
hospital  during  the  summer  months,  when 
the  heat  was  so  great  that  it  almost  cremated  the 
unfortunate  sick  cot\fined  there.  I  have  been 
told  by  convicts  that  they  had  rather  remain 
in  their  cells,  when  sick,  and  be  neglected, 
than  to  be  placed  in  the  prison  hospital.  * 
*  *  AttheLakeJackson  plantation  I  found 
65  sick  out  of  a  force  of  185.  These  men  had 
no  medical  attention  at  the  time,  and  occu- 
pied the  same  building  with  the  well  con- 
victs; and  the  attention  required  by  the  sick 
prevented  the  other  men  from  obtaining  the 
sleep  required  by  laboring  men.  On  visit- 
ing the  prison  force  at  work  on  the  Overton 
and  Henderson  road  I  fotind  53  sick  out  of  a 
force  of  about  200.  *  *  A  great  many 
convicts  who  have  died  or  been  killed  are 
buried  along  the  line  of  this  road.'' 

Speaking  of  the  number  of  hours'  labor  re- 
quired per  day  of  the  convicts  the  report 
says:  '*In  the  summer  months  the  convicts 
are  worked  from  daylight  until  dark,  which 
is  about  thirteen  hours  per  day." 

The  report  further  shows  that  in  one  year 
109  convicts  died,  28  were  reported  killed, 
and  182  not  accounted  for.  Perhaps  the 
majority  of  the  182  were  also  killed.  In  one 
year  Governor  Coke  has  pardoned  96  con- 
victs, 15  of  whom  were  convicted  for  murder 
or  manslaughter,  52  for  theft,  5  for  rape,  2 
for  arson,  10  for  an  assault  with  intent  to 
murder,  8  for  swindling,  forgery,  and  other 
oflfenses.  Out  of  this  list  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  colored  names,  if  any. 
Governor  Coke  doubtless  believes  that  all 
negroes  should  and  ought  to  be  placed  into 
some  form  of  slavery.  This  executive 
clemency  is  bestowed  only  upon  genuine 
Democrats,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  will  present 
two  cases  in  which  his  pardoning  power  was 
invoked  and  asked  for  by  petition,  and  the 
result  of  the  petitions.  Last  year  an  old 
colored  man  upwards  of  78  years  of  age  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  voting 
twice,  though  the  evidence  upon  the  trial 
ot  his  case  clearly  showed  his  innocence. 
The  sentence  was  considered  so  unjust  that 
a  large  number  of  both  whites  and  blacks 


signed  a  petition  showing  the  injustice  of 
the  verdict  of  the  jury,  together  with  the 
great  age  of  the  old  man,  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  and 
the  matter  finally  ended  by  the  negro  dying 
on  some  of  the  farms  before  he  had  served 
out  six  months  of  his  time.  This  old  victim 
of  Judicial  Ku-Kluxism  was  previous  to  his 
conviction  an  active  and  outspoken  RepubU- 
can  worker,  and  on  days  of  election  took  an 
active  interest  in  distributing  Republican 
tickets  among  his  own  color,  and  exhorting 
them  to  be  unwavering  in  their  fidelity  to 
the  Republican  party.  Now  for  the  other 
case  :  A  short  time  after  the  conviction  of 
the  freedman  referred  to  a  young  white 
man  was  tried  and  convicted  for  murder  and 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary.  Although  the 
murder  was  clearly  proven,  yet  before  he 
had  served  out  six  months  of  his  time  he 
was  pardoned  by  Governor  Coke.  This  was 
because  his  parents  were  wealthy,  and  in- 
fluential Democratic  politicians  and  attor- 
neys signed  his  petition  and  urged  his  par- 
don. These  two  oases  are  personally  known 
to  me. 

The  wholesale  conviction  of  freedmen  for 
trivial  and  pretended  crimes,  together  with 
the  hellish  cruelties  and  brutalities  inflicted 
upon  them  while  convicts,  when  compared 
to  the  manner  in  which  white  men  guilty 
of  higher  crimes  escaped  punishment  alto- 
gether, clearly  shows  that  the  members  of 
the  White  League  and  Ku-Klux  organizations 
when  serving  as  jurors  understand  how  to 
acquit  offenders  of  their  own  orders,  and 
how  to  convict  freedmen,  whether  guilty  or 
not.  I  suppose  that  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand negroes  have  been  murdered  in  this 
State  by  white  men  since  their  emancipa- 
tion, and  yet  there  is  not  an  instance  on 
record  where  a  single  one  of  these  murders 
have  been  punished  at  all  for  such  crimes. 
On  the  other  hand  a  freedman  who  murders 
a  white  man  seldom  escapes  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Sometimes  the  mobs  cannot  wait  for  the 
sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  upon  a 
negro  murderer.  Some  time  in  June  last  a 
negro  murderer,  who  had  been  tried  and 
sentenced  to  the  gallows  for  the  murder  of  a 
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white  man  in  Milaonconnty  of  this  State, 
was  taken  from  the  county  jail  (after  the 
sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon  him 
by  a  legal  tribunal)  by  an  armed  mob  sup- 
posed to  be  about  200  in  number,  and  burnt 
to  death.  There  was  no  excuse  for  this 
brutality,  because  the  murderer  was  sedurely 
ironed,  and  confined  within  an  iron  cell,  the 
walls  of  which  were  double.  Besides  being 
closely  confined  in  a  strong  jail,  he  was  sur- 
rouhded  by  guards  both  day  and  night,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape.  The  sen- 
tence of  death  would  have  been  executed 
upon  him  in  less  than  eight  days  after  he 
was  taken  out  by  the  mob  and  burnt.  Not- 
withstanding the  ^rge  number  of  the  mob 
engaged  in  this  horrible  outrage,  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  them  have  been  arrested,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  future  grand 
jury  will  ever  investigate 'or  notice  tbe  affair 
at  all,  because  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
pains  will  be  taken  to  stock  the  grand  jury 
for  several  terms  with  the  perpetrators  of  the 
outrage. 

I  could  recite  several  other  instances  of 
the  horrible  cruelties  practiced  uiK>n  the 
negroes  of  the  South,  but  think  it  unneces- 
sary, because  I  have  already  fully  substan- 
tiated by  proof — which  I  respectfully  chal- 
lenge any  one  to  truthfully  deny— that  the 
Eu-Klux  and  White  League  organizations  of 
the  South,  by  subverting  law  and  the  courts 
of  the  country,  carry  out  under  color  of  law 
the  very  purposes  and  objects  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  their  disguised  midnight 
assassins  in  their  past  deeds  of  murder  and 
arson  upon  the  white  and  colored  Republi- 
oans  of  the  South.  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  to-day  there  is  a  political  South 
corresponding  with  the  late  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  wholly  antagonistic  in  every 
respect  to  the  loyal  States  of  the  Union, 
which  overcame  the  rebellion.  Gradually 
but  only  too  surely  the  leaders  of  the  late 
Southern  Confederacy  are  once  more  resum- 
ing complete  and  almost  undisputed  -powet 
over  the  new  political  South.  The  great 
masses  of  the  late  conscript  soldiers  of  the 
rebellion  still  blindly  follow  and  obey  the 
behests  of  their  old  leaders.  Nothing  is  left 
undone  to  throttle  Republicanism,  and  to 
subvert  all  of  the  objects  and  acts  of  recon- 
struction.   Thousands  of  white  men,  warned 
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by  the  constant  and  unremitting  persecution 
of  Republicans,  dare  not  vote  or  act  with  the 
Republican  party.  To-day  i^t  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  freedmen  in  this  and  probably 
other  States  cannot  vote  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  same  or 
even  a  larger  proportion  in  other  Southern 
States  are  either  intimidated  from  voting  at 
all,  or  are  forced  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket.  The  loyal  people  of  the  North  and 
West  cannot  know  anything  near  the  extent 
of  the  fearful  pefsecutions  and  bloody  trage- 
dies enacted  against  the  Republicans  of  the 
South  by  the  Ku-Klux  and  White  League 
organizations,  because  nearly  all  of  the  press 
of  the  South  is  controlled  by  these  organiza- 
tions. Hence  not  one  tenth  of  the  political 
murders  is  ever  published','  and  where  such 
crimes  are  exposed  the  press  palliate  and 
excuse  them.  The  basest  falsehoods  and 
calumnies  are  daily  invented  and  widely  cir- 
culated against  Republicans  by  the  press  of 
the  South,  while  on  the  other  hand  their 
midnight  assassins  of  Republicans  are  either 
openly  applauded  on  their  crimes  concealed.' 
Did  not  all  of  the  Democratic  press  of  the 
South  sneeringly  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Ku-Klux  organizations  until  their  iiifernal 
crimes  were  well  established  by  the  convic- 
tion and  confession  of  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Ku-Klux  Klaus  ?  I  do  not  charge  that 
every  Democrat  of  the  South  is  a  member  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klans  or  White  League,  but  I 
do  charge  that  all  of  the  members  of  these 
lawless  combinations  are  members  and  the 
most  zealous  supporters  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  that  the  very  purposes  and  objects 
of  these  organizations  is  to  suppress  the 
further  growth  of  Republican  principles  by 
murder,  persecution,  and  other  ui^awful 
means.  Any  one  is  badly  mistaken  who 
thinks  that  these  organizations  do  not  num- 
ber a  very  large  membership,  and  to-day  are 
well  organized  and  ramified  throughout  the 
South. 

Well  may  the  Republicans  of  the  South 
tremble  at  the  base  possibility  of  thesQ  Ku- 
Klux  and  White  League  leaders  and  their 
allies  of  the  North  once  more  assuming  con- 
trol of  the  National  Government.  In  that 
event  the  lives  of  the  white  Republicans 
would  not  be  safe  a  single  moment,  while 
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the  so-called  liberties  and  rights  of  the  freed- 
men  would  be  wholly  disregarded  and  swept 
away.  Notwithstanding  all  of  the  dreadful 
persecutions  and  bloody  tragedies  enacted 
against  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  not  an 
instance  can  be  shown  where  they  have  ever 
organized  into  secret  societies  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenging  their  innumerable  wrongs 
and  retaliating  them  by  resorting  to  mid- 
night murder,  arson,  and  rapine  upon  the 
Eu-Kluz  and  White  League  assassins.  The 
Republicans  of  the  South  may  have  been 
guilty  of  wrongs,  but  granting  the  truth  of 
all  charges  made  against  them  by  the  Ku- 
Klux  organs,  even  then  these  wrongs  would 
be  trivial  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
wholesale  crimes  of  the  Democracy.    When 


we  remember  that  many  of  the  old  leaders 
of  the  Democracy  under  the  reconstruction 
acts  of  Congress  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  while  the  Republicans  were  in 
power  in  many  of  the  Southern  States  to 
obtain  official  promotion  under  pretense  of 
conversion  to  Republicanism,  we  oazwot 
wonder  at  peculation,  fraud,  and  corruption 
in  some  of  the  reconstructed  State  govern- 
ments. The  majority,  if  not  all,  of  these  pre- 
tended Republicans  have,  upon  the  restora- 
tion to  power  of  the  old  Confederate  element, 
returned  to  their  old  party  fealty,  and  to- 
day the  Republican  party  of  the  South  Is  no 
longer  cursed  and  dishonored  with  the  men 
who  have  brought  past  discredit  upon  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  progress. 
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Investigations  occupy  a  large  space  of  the 
public  attention  at  the  present  time,  not  how- 
ever on  account  of  the  disclosures  which  are 
made  in  consequence  of  them,but  from  the  sen- 
sational manner  in  which  they  are  conducted, 
and  the  paltry  partisan,  and  the  wholly  un- 
justifiable purpose  by  Which  they  are  insti- 
tuted. Investigation,  examination,  search, 
with  the  desire  to  obtain  important  informa- 
tion may  never  be  challenged.  This  is  one 
thing;  but  when  there  exists  a  foregone  de- 
termination to  affix  a  stigma  upon  a  party  or 
an  individnal,  out  of  revenge,  or  to  promote 
the  party  advantages  and  prospects  of  a  rival 
organization,  it  is  quite  another  thing,  and 
becomes  fully  as  pernicious  as  in  the  other 
case  it  is  beneficial.  In  the  one  case  the  ob- 
ject is  a  desire  for  needed  truth ;  in  the  other 
a  determination  to  create  scandal,  regardless 
of  truth.  When  the  latter  is  the  animating 
purpose,  the  method  must  correspond  to  the 
design,  and  secrecy;  trickery,  detraction,  in- 
sinuation, aided  by  more  or  less  inventioji 
and  downright  lying,  necessarily  take  the 
place  of  fairness,  honor,  and  a  sacred  regard 
to  innocence  and  personal  virtue. 

In  order  to  determine,  therefore,  the  nature 
of  the  purpose  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  any 
investigation  there  is  no  need  to  look  beyond 
the  methods  employed  in  conducting  them, 
and  if  they  are  found  judicious,  patient,  open, 
and  just  to  parties  implicated  it  may  be  in- 


ferred that  behind  them  stand  uprightness, 
judicial  impartiality,  and  that  patriotic  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare  which  is  high 
above  all  party  and  personal  considerations. 

In  relation  to  the  investigations  now  going 
forward,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Democratic 
majority  expresaed  beforehand  an  intention 
to  blacken  the  character  of  tho/'Administra- 
tion,  and  to  drive  investigation  into  every 
crack  and  crevice  and  corner  for  the  dis- 
covery of  material  to  render  it  obnoxious  to 
the  people. 

The  method  has  exactly  harmonized  with 
thi^  avowed  intention.  In  the  first  place  the 
House  committees  were  studiously  selected 
with  a  view  to  investigation  rather  than  pub- 
lic business.  They  were  organized  and  pro- 
ceeded to  business  by  the  unusual  and  in- 
formal manner  of  proceeding  without  tl^e 
knowledge  or  the  presence  of  the  mi- 
Qority,  by  examining  witnesses  in  secret, 
by  giving  no  chance  to  the  minority 
to  ask  questions,  and  to  obtain  expla- 
nations which  could  clear  up  or  modify 
the  dark  features  of  the  testimony  or  exx>o8e 
the  tergiversation  and  l^png  and  perjury  of 
the  witnesses;  by  shutting  out  the  public 
and  the  press ;  by  giving  out  and  perverting 
for  publication  the  most  damaging  portions 
of  the  evidence,  in  many  cases  unaccompa- 
nied by  mitigating  testimony,  or  facts  which 
were  in  flat  contradiction  thereof;  by  the  use 
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of  witnesses  manifestly  influenced  by  revenge 
smd  malice,  more  or  less  of  whom  were  of  in- 
famous or,  if  not,  of  doubtful  character  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  and  some  of  whom 
confessed  to  having  been  hired  to  manufac- 
ture lies  and  accepted  payment  for  various 
iniquities  Involving  theft,  fraud,  and  per- 
jury, and,  worse  than  all,  by  exaggerating 
the  stories,  and  getting  into  the  papers  most 
given  to  falsehood  and  unfairness  accounts 
of  the  same  entirely  at  variance  with  the  re- 
cord and  the  general  tenor  of  the  develoj)- 
ments. 

Such  has  been  the  method  of  these  investi- 
gators from  the  start,  showing  lowness  of 
intent,  simple,  naked,  vulgar  partisanship, 
without  manliness,  without  ox>enn6fi8,  with- 
out candor,  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
honor  of  the  country  and .  private  right  to 
the  last  degree  unworthy,  indecent,  and  un- 
justifiable. 

In  the  Belknap  case  the  Democrats  on  th  e 
committee  examined  Marsh  without  the 
knowledge  of  Bass  and  Danford,  the  Repub- 
licans, coached  him  to  suit  themselves,  and 
then,  after  a  cursory  rehearsal  with  these 
members  present,  the  chairman  aided  him 
to  get  out  of  town  in  the  first  train,  in  a 
manner  strongly  suspicious  of  impropriety 
at  least,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  good,  which  could  only 
be  met  by  the  President  coming  to  the  rescue 
and  getting  him  back  through  a  promise  of 
immunity  for  rascalities  which  he  had  con- 
fessed perpetrating.  The  cases  of  Bell,  Web- 
ster, Whitley,  Neltleship,  partly  fools,  but 
largely  rascals,  are  illustrations  of  the  same 
nature,  and  are  too  well  known  to  need  par- 
^cularizing  here.  We  merely  allude  to  them 
as  confirming  the  view  taken  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article.  Now,  the  history 
of  the  two  parties  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
shows  that  the  Democratic  party  in  its  pres- 
ent role  is  not  on  its  native  heath,  and  is 
neither  doing  justice  to  itself,  to  the  Repub- 
licans, to  the  country,  or  to  the  cause  of 
free  institutions.  Historically  the  Democratic 
party  is  not  an  investigating  institution,  and 
the  Republican  party  is,  the  records  being 
abundant  in  evidence  on  these  points,  and  ad- 
mitting of  no  cavil  or  doubt.  The  Republicans 
have  never  desired  to  shield  rascals,  and  not- 


withstanding many  infamous  villains  have 
seen  their  way  to  gain  through  its  ranks,  and 
some  Republicsui  officials  have  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  times,  the  gen- 
eral element^  of  lawlessness  and  iniquity  do 
not  take  kindly  to  the  organization,  and  on 
election  days  its  strength  in  our  large  cities, 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  found  in  the  thieves'  dens, 
low  groggeries,  and  kindred  establishments, 
its  newipapers  are  not  found  in  sueh  places, 
but  what  literature  they  submit  to  have 
around  is  furnished  by  Pomeroy's  Democrat 
and  the  feeble  imitators  of  that  vile  sheet,  all 
of  whom  get  their  support  from  other  than 
the  Republican  party.  This  is  an  unwelcome 
truth,  but  too  well  known  to  be  seriously 
disputed.  As  a  result  of  this  condition  of 
things,  rascality  per  se,  the  Den^ocrats  do  not 
much  investigate.  Only  Republican  ras- 
cality excites  their  virtuous  indignation,  and 
this  not  because  it  is  rascality,  but  because 
it  is  Republican. 

Looking  back  a  little,  this  will  be  found  to 
be  so.  They  find  twenty  thousand  dollars,  not 
Government  money,  but  the  profits  of  a  post- 
tradership,  taken  by  Belknap  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  worthy  of  impeachment ; 
but  the  Den^ocrat  who  is  to  move  the  im- 
peaclunent  of  John  B.  Floyd,  Democratic 
Secretary  of  War,  who  stole  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, arsenals,  and  munitions  of  war  by  the 
million  dollars  worth,  has  not,  after  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  and  a  half  years,  yet  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. They  are  alarmed  at  the  alleged 
thievery  of  Robeson,  not  proven,  and  ready 
to  despair  of  the  C9untry  on  account  of  it ;  but 
the  Democratic  Secretary,  of  the  Navy  who 
handed  over  to  the  enemies  of  the  country 
ships,  steamers,  clothing,  navy-yards,  houses, 
and  other  property  by  the  wholesale,  has 
not  yet  provoked  any  Depiocrat  to  put  on 
record  a  motion  for  resolutions  of  censure. 
The  bond-stealing  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Jake  Thompson,  awaits  in  calm  patience  the 
Democratic  committee  which  is  to  investigate 
him,  by  no  means  anxious  that  his  case, 
though  long  first  in  order  of  time,  shall  be 
concluded  before  Delano  has  been  Overhauled 
and  punished.  ' 

And  there  are  other  cases  quite  pertinent 
to  this  inquiry.  Many  people  can  remember 
when  Andy  Johnson  was  President,  and  that 
office-brokers  thronged  the  White  House  sell- 
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ing  patronage  right  under  the  peculiar  nose 
of  that  illustrious  functionary ;  when  par- 
don-brokers, not  always  of  the  most  proper 
sex  or  immaculate  reputation,  were  disposing 
of  pardons  for  money  under  th^  same  olfac- 
tory and  eminent  protection,  until  the  coun- 
try sickened  with  the  scandal  and  nauseated 
at  its  very  mention,  and  when  other  offens^ 
were  charged  of  so  grave  a  nature  that  these 
seemed  almost  too  insignificant  to  speak  of, 
'  and  an  investigation  before  a  high  court  of 
impeachment  was  proposed  by  the  Republi- 
cans, every  Democrat  voted  against  it,  and 
not  a  mother's  son  of  them  gave  his  voice  in 
favor  of  calling  him  to  account.  The  Demo- 
crat and  carpet-bagger  Steedman  was  made 
collector  of  New  Orleans,  And  defaulted  in 
the  sum  of  half  a  million,  and  other  Demo- 
cratic collectors  stole  enough  more  to  make 
double  the  amount  of  losses  under  the  four 
years  of  Johnson  to  the  four  years  of  Lincoln 
and  the  seven  years  of  Grant ;  and  though 
Johnson  never  pursued  one  of  them,  and  no 
committee  of  Democrats  ever  made  inquiries 
for  them,  Johnson  was  welcomed  to  the  Senate 
as  a  Democratic  brother  who  came  in  with 
skirts  cleaner  than  the  driven  snow,  and  his 
Administration  was  pointed  at  as  one  to  be 
remembered  with  affectionate  and  permanent 
regard  by  all  lovers  of  purity  and  all  friends 
of  governmental  reform. 

The  notorious  sale  of  pardons  by  a  disrep- 
utable female  who  was  in  high  favor  with 
'the  White  House  clique,  and  went  in  and 
out  at  the  Executive  mansion,  did  not  se^m 
to  detract  in  the  least  from  the  high  respect 
and  steadfast  friendship  of  Democrats  for 
Andrew  Johnson,  and  they  never  allowed 
any  vulgar  rumor  or  any  positive  charges  to 
excite  them  to  action  intended  or  calculated 
to  establish  the  jfroof  of  these  things,  or  any 
others  in  that  connection. 

The  cases  of  extravagance  and  improper 
use  of  funds  by  Democratic  officials  are  too 
numerous  to  be  even  mentioned  in  this  arti- 
cle. A  few  must  suffice.  Take  the  celebrated 
McGarraghan  case,  which  some  people  pro- 
nounced a  fraud  and'some  thought  otherwise, 
but  in  which  Judge  Black,  Buchanan's  Attor- 
ney General,  paid  an  almost  unknown,  ob- 
scure lawyer  named  Hartman  the  sum  of 
$19,000  to  prosecute  an  appeal,  which  the 


Supreme  Court  instantly  threw  out  as  worth- 
less. This  was  before  the  war,  when  that 
sum  was  as  valuable  as  $35,000  at  the  present 
time,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  more  than  the 
amount  deemed  proper  by  the  present  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  compensation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
thrown  away  in  a  worthless  case  upon  a  com- 
mon lawyer  by  the  United  States  Attorney 
General,  has  never  stirred  the  righteous  in- 
dignation of  Hiester  Glymer,  Proctor  Knott, 
or  any  one  of  the  present  guardians  of  the 
public  interest  in  search  of  wrong-doing  in 
high  places. 

Or  take  the  case  of  that  eminent  Democrat, 
Hon.  Nathan  Clifford,  who,  from  the  18th  of 
March,  1848,  to  the  6th  September,  1849,  one 
year  and  about  five  months,  drew  for  services 
in  Mexico  the  snug  little  sum,  as  personal 
compensation,  of  $31,259.20  in  gold,  when, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Randall's 
committee,  $10,000  per  annum  is  ample  com- 
pensation for  a  minister  to  the  Court  of  oar 
Southern  neighbor.  > 

The  case  of  James  Buchanan,  who,  discov- 
ering an  error  in  the  adjustment  of  his  ac- 
count as  Minister  to  England,  informed  the 
Department  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
take  the  money,  let  it  lay  in  the  Treasury  to 
his  credit  for  five  years,  and  until  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Presidency,  and  then,  during 
the  civil  war,  when  the  Government  was  in 
a  strait  for  funds,  sent  a  demand  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  the  money  to 
be  remitted  to  him  at  Wheatland,  may  not  be 
commonly  known,  but  is  suggestive  of  the 
high  tone  of  Democratic  virtue,  as  manifest- 
ed by  the  representative  men  of  that  party 
when  they  hold  the  high  places  of  Govern- 
ment. 

When  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  mooted 
by  the  Democratic  .  party  that  interesting 
nation  was  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
ancient  prodigal  son  or  his  distinguished 
successor  in  disposing  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  his  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  had  out  scrip  amounV 
ing  to  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars 
which  was  worth  nothing,  and  nominally 
quoted  and  sold  in  the  market  at  about 
fifteen  cents  on  the  dollar.  ^As  Texas  was 
played  out   nationally  and  financially  Qh$ 
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was  annexed  by  joint  resolution;  that  is,  we 
resolved  to  grab  Her  bodily,   and  all  the 
arrangement  of  terms  was  a  bold,  unblushing 
farce,  designed  to  permit  of  the  manipulation 
of  this  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the  interest 
of  the  men  who  were  to  furnish  the  votes  for 
annexation.    An  abundance  of  Texas  scrip 
was  accordingly  supplied  to  parties  in  the 
city  of  Washington,   and  was  set  floating 
about  the  halls  of  Congress  within  easy  reach 
of  members  whose  votes  were  to  determine  the 
annexation  with  the  privilege  of  the  country 
paying  eighty-five  cents  loss  on  every  dollar 
of  the  ten  millions.   The  Democratic  Congress 
considered  this  a  good  trade  financially,  and 
they  closed  the  bargain  in  a  hurry.     The 
moment  the  resolutions  of  annexation  passed 
every  man  knew  that  Texas  scrip  would  be 
worth  par,  dollar  for  dollar,  and  we  will  not 
so  insult  the  common  sense  of  this  country 
as  to  affirm  that  the  meik  who  saw  what  a 
good  trade  they  were  making  for  the  country 
did  not  also  see  what  the  scrip  would  be 
worth  the  moment  Uncle  Sam  assumed  the 
obligation  to  pay  it.    Did  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress ever  inquire  how  many  members  who 
voted  for  annexation  were  holders  of  this 
worthless  scrip,   and  voted  a  fortune  into 
their  own  pockets,   for  which  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States  were 
compelled  to  pay  taxes  until  the  whole  ten 
millions  were  sponged  out  of  them  ?    This, 
the  foulest  robbery,  the  unblushing  swindle, 
was  also  the  most  astounding  instance  of 
bribery  and  corruption  that  ever  disgraced 
the  annals  of  a  nation,  and  the  Democratic 
party  with  a  majority  in  both  houses  never 
raised  a  committee,  never  summoned  a  wit- 
ness, never  called  for  any  body's  books,  and 
never  put  anybody  in  jail  for  connection 
with  the  affair. 

These  cases  are  notorious,  and  they  prove 
conclusively  that  the  Democratic  party  is  not 
by  instinct,  or  intention,  or  habit  what  may 
be  called  pr/r-eminently  an  investigating 
concern,  notwithstanding  the  recent  symp- 
toms of  zeal  in  that  line  which  have  been 
manifested  by  the  committees  of  the  present 
Hodse.  It  has  confined  itself  exclusively  to 
investigating  its  opponents,  and  when  noth- 
ing can  be  done  in  that  line  it  goes  at  once 
out  of  business  and  is  heard  from  no  more. 


With  the  Republican  party  it  has  been  dif- 
ferent. The  Republicans  do  not  defend 
scoundrels  because  they  may  belong  to  the 
party.  We  are  not  disposed  to  assert  that 
all  has  been  done  which  should  have  been  in 
exposing  frauds  and  correcting  abuses,  but 
as  a  general  thing  the  party  has  not  spared 
its  own  friends.  Andy  Johnson  was  elected 
by  the  Republicans,  but  the  moment  he 
betrayed  their  confidence  and  commenced 
his  games  in  chicanery,  they  went  for  him, 
and  his  scalp  was  only  saved  by  the  solid 
vote  of  the  Democracy. 

When  it  was  alleged  that  there  were  heavy 
frauds  in  connection  with  the  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee  indemnity,  the  Republicans  were 
prompt  to  create  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, who  made  an  elaborate  report,  and  gave  a 
full  exposi  of  the  whole  thing,  without  white- 
washing a  single  member  of  the  party.  When 
it  was  alleged  that  Samuel  A.  Way,^ne  of 
the,  richest  men  in  Boston,  Moses  Williams, 
Wm.  F.  Weld  &  Co.,  the  heaviest  merchants 
in  Boston,  and  Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  and  the 
Clafiins,  big  Republican  merchants,  were  un- 
dervaluing goods  and  depriving  the  revenues 
of  the  country  of  the  proper  legal  duties, 
they  were  all,  at  once  and  promptly,  com- 
pelled to  answer  in  court  qr  pay  the  penalty 
provided  by  law.  When  there  were  respon- 
sible men  found  making  charges  against  the 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rajlroad,  did 
not  the  Speaker  of  the  House  leave  his  chair, 
take  the  floor,  make  the  case  a  privileged 
qtiBStion,  and  bring  in  a  resolution  demand- 
ing an  investigation ;  and  did  not  that  com- 
mittee present  resolutions  of  censure  against 
Oakes  Ames,  who  had  been  a  large  contribu- 
tor to  campaign  funds,  and  disgrace  him  be- 
fore the  public  ? 

And  the  Republicans  have  raised  commit-' 
tees  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
the  Ku-Elux  affairs  in  Mississippi,  affairs  in 
Louisiana,  the  post  office  defalcation  in  New 
York,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  the  Dis- 
irict  of  Columbia,  and  given  a  unanimous  vote 
for  the  impeachment  of  Belknap.  Have  they 
not  prosecuted  the  distillers  of  crooked  whis- 
ky, sent  Joyce  and  McDonald  and  Avery 
and  MeKee  to  prison,  and  created  general 
consternation  all  along  the  line  of  illicit  man- 
ufacture of  spirituous  liquors  ?    Have  not  the 
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robbers,  Setb  Johnson,  Hodges,  Halleck, 
Hartwell,  Ottman,  been  arrested,  tried,  and 
and  punished  ?  Has  not  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Republioans  in  Congress  been  given 
for  the  impeachment  of  Belknap,  and  does 
not  the  utterance  of  Grant,  "let  no  guilty 
man  escape,''  find  a  cordial  and  unanimous 
resi)onse  from  the  press  and  rank  and  file  of 
the  party  ? 

It  would  not  be  strange  that  the  President 
and  others  should  find  it  hard  to  admit  that 
men  whom  he  and  they  have  been  on  inti- 
mate relations  with  can  have  been  guilty  of 
crime,  and  slow  to  accept  as  proof  the  state- 
ments of  malicious  and  unworthy  persons 
which  have  been  made  against  such  officers. 
This  is  but  human  nature,  and  is  defensible. 
It  is  the  same  honorable  trait  which  causes  a 
wife  to  doubt  the  guiltiness  of  an  accused 
husband,  and  to  suspend  judgment  against 
him  ui^til  the  evidence  admits  of  no  doubt. 
This  is  no  proof  of  complicity  in  crime,  nor 
is  it  proof  of  an  intention  to  screen  the  guilty 
and  defeat  the  demands  of  justice.  The  Re- 
publican party  has  shown  its  disposition  to 


expose  fraud  and  punish  the  wrong-doers. 
It  is  the  only  party  that  has  done  this,  and 
its  tendency  and  the  tendency  of  it9  opponent 
are  widely  apart,  and  too  clearly  marked  i^  the 
line  of  distinction  to  permit  any  mistake  in 
the  premises.  It  exi>ose8  and  punishes  its 
own  partisans  with  the  same -rigor  that  it 
metes  out  deserved  justice  to  Democrats  who 
smuggle  themselves  within  its  fold  for  the 
purpose  of  theft  and  plunder. 

The  general  demoralization  of  society  has 
affected  official  life,  and  many  men  have 
fallen,  many  unsuspected  officers  have  been 
found  unworthy  ;  but,  after  all,  the  Govern- 
ment loss  has  been  small,  and,  allowing  for 
the  difference  in  the  magnitude  oi  business 
since  the  war,  the  losses  have  been  less  than 
under  other  Administrations,  while  the  de- 
tections and  convictions  have  been  far  greater, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party 
is  the  enemy  of  peculation,  and  wherever 
the  frauds  and  swindlers  are  found  intrench- 
ed it  makes  an  immediate  move  upon  their 
works,  and  comx>els  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. 


THE    OFFICIAL    CLERICAL    WORK   IN   THB    TREASURY 

-  DEPARTMENT. 


The  immense  business  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington  fairly  staggers  cal- 
culation when  looked  at  in  the  aggregate, 
and  few  experienced  clerks  in  ordinary  mer- 
cantile houses  can  form  any  coiiception  of  its 
vastness  or  of  the  system  by  which  it  is 
accomplished.    Most  persons  have  an  idea, 
however,  that  not  much  is  done  in  that  great 
granite  pile,  and  that  whatever  is  done  is  so 
insignificant  that  a  single  individual,  called 
the  Head  of  the  Department,  has  his  eye  on 
the  whole  machinery,  and  personally  super- 
intends the  labor  performed,  and  keeps  with- 
in his  head  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that 
transpires.   The  total  force  in  the  Department 
varies  from  time  to  time,  and  may  be  stated 
at  somewhere  from  2,000  to  2,500  persons. 
The  working  force  is  divided  into  offices,  with 
clerks  ranging  from  10  to  250,  among  whom 
the  work  is  apportioned,  each  office  having 
its  separate  and  appropriate  functions  and 
duties.    By  taking  a  single  office,  and  that  a 
small  one,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Depart- 


ment, and  examining  its  machinery  and  oper- 
ations, we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  some 
idea  of  what  the  institution  must  be  as  a 
whole,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  labors  are  of  much  or  little  importance. 
When  the  Committee  of  Appropriations  pre- 
sented the  bill  for  cutting  down  the  compen- 
sation and  reducing  the  force  in  the  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Mann,  the  Deputy  Fifth  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury,  prepared  a  statement  of  the 
business  of  that  office,  and  a  protest  against 
the  proposed  reductions  affecting  his  bureau, 
which  answers  very  well  as  an  illustration 
for  our  present  purpose,  and  which  is  here 
subjoined : 

PBOTBST  AOAINST  THB  BBDUCTION  OF  SALABIBS  15 
THB  OFFICB  OF  THB  FIFTH  AITDITOB  OF  THB 
TRBASUBT. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  the  clerical  force 
of  this  office  by  abolishing  the  two  heads  of 
divisions  and  making  a  total  reduction  of 
nine  employes,  will,  if  carried  out,  do  the 
office  great  injustice,  and  be  likely  to  serious- 
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ly  injure  and  retard  the  public  business. 
There  can  be  conceived  two  reasons  only  why 
any  discrimination  should  be  made,  neither 
of  which  apply  to  the  office.  These  are,  that, 
the  office  being  small,  heads  of  divisions  are 
not  required,  or  the  work  is  of  that  unimpor- 
tant character  that  less  capacity  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  clerks  is  demanded  in  the  con- 
duct of  business. 

In  regard  to  the  first  reason :  It  appears, 
from  the  organization  of  the  other  bureaus 
where  the  work  is  of  importance,  that  a  prin- 
cipal clerk  is  provided  for  each  ten  or  twelve 
of  force,  viz : 


Office. 

Force. 

Principal  clerks. 

• 

Second  Comptroller 
First  Comptroller  . . 
Commi8*er  Customs 

National  Banks 

Supervising  Aroh*t. 
Fifth  Auditor 

^ —        > 

48 
39 
21 
•     19 
9 
28 

4,  being  1  to  12. 
4,  being  1  to  10. 
2,  being  1  to  10. 

2,  being  1  to  10. 

3,  being  1  to  3. 
0 

If  any  reason  can  be  given  why  each  ten 
clerks  in  these  other  offices  require  a  chief  or 
supervising  principal  clerk  that  does  not 
apply  to  this  office  it  is  not  known  to  me. 

In  regard  to  the  second  imagined  reason,  I 
have  to  say  that  there  is  no  auditing  office  of 
the  Treasury  which,  in  the  complicated  char- 
acter of  the  work  and  the  amounts  adjusted, 
seems  to  call  for  a  higher  order  of  clerks  than 
this  offioe.  All  the  accounts  with  foreign 
ministers,  secretaries  of  legations,  consuls, 
and  commercial  agents  are  adjusted  here. 

These  officers  have  the  privilege  of  making 
drafts  from  .time  to  time  on  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Treasury,  which  they  sell  to 
bankers,  and  which  come  to  the  Treasury 
through  third  parties.  In  order  to  prevent 
losses  by  overdrafts  and  improper  drafts,  the 
state  of  the  accounts  has  to  be  examined  and 
considered  by  the  clerks  in  this  office,  and 
the  clerks  in  the  Treasurer's  office  have  no 
check  on  errors  or  overdrafts,  but  must  pay 
the  sum  called  for  by  the  warrant.  This 
business  must  be  seen  to  by  careful,  accurate, 
and  reliable  men.  The  accounts  of  ministers, 
charg^,  and  secretaries  exceed  ^00,000  per 
annum,  contingencies  $77,000.  The  accounts 
of  consuls  for  compensation  are  over  $540,000, 
for  fees  about  $700,000,  loss  by  exchange 
$8,0Q0,  relief  of  seamen  $^,000,  extra  wages 
$47)000,  estates  of  persons  deceased  abroad 


$21,000,  and  sundry  other  accounts  of  k  mis- 
cellaneous character,  which  last  year  amount- 
ed to  about  two  tfnd^hree-quarter  millions  of 
dollars.  v 

The  foreign  accounts  are  made  up  in  for- 
eign countries  as  various  as  the  countries 
where  our  officers  are  stationed,  and  the  ex 
change  is  constantly  varying,  requiring  clerks 
of  judgment  and  capacity  to  attend  to  the 
proper  adjustment  of  them. 

The  internal  revenue  last  year  was  $110,- 
000,000,  the  customs  $167,000,000.  But  the 
customs  revenue  is  collected  mostly  in  a 
dozen  principal  ports,  while  the  internal 
revenue  is  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
districts  in  the  interior,  and  employing  thou- 
sands of  officers ^  who  are  paid  by  fees,  com- 
missions, special  allowances,  salaries,  and 
per  diem.  The  nature  of  the  business  is  such 
that  many  collectors  have  to  be  chlinged  fre- 
quently, suits  have  to  be  instituted,  and  the 
accounts  for  suits  have  to  be  made  up  by  the 
clerk^  in  this  office ;  and  when  they  are  tried 
the  district  attorneys,  judges,  and  juries,  not, 
being  acquainted  with  accounts,  have  to  be 
instructed  by  the  clerks  who  settle  them. 
The  case  of  the  Government  depends  wholly 
upon  the  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  clerk 
who  appears  as  a  witness,  and  upon  the  ex- 
planations he  can  give.  This  requires  the 
highest  order  of  ability,  and  through  the 
blundering  of  an  incompetent  clerk  the  Gov- 
ernment might  in  a  single  case  lose  more 
money  than  would  pay  the  proper  salary  of 
half  a  dozen  good  clerks  for  as  many  years. 
There  were  made  up  in  this  office  last  year 
sixty  cases  for  suity  involving  great  care  and 
much  labor  to  get  them  into  such  a  form  as 
is  required  to  enable  the  court  and  jury  to 
comprehend  them.  Besides  these  there  were 
eighty-eight  final  adjustments  of  an  intricate 
nature,  involving  the  revision  of  accounts  of 
the  whole  of  the  collectors*  term  of  office, 
covering  from  one  to  fourteen  years'  service. 

I  find  by  the  records  that,  for  the  four  years 
which  ended  with  the  close  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  average  force 
of  this  office  consisted  of  eight  clerks,  and 
that  they  adjusted  during  the  period  5,261 
accounts,  being  167  accounts  annually  for 
each  clerk.  For  the  fours  ended  June  30, 
1875,  there  were  adjusted  56,670  accounts,  on 
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which  were  employed  an  average  of  twenty- 
six  clerks,  the  other  clerks  being  employed 
in  counting  coupons,  copying  and  recording 
reports,  examining  the  records  and  tax-lists 
of  the  direct  tax  commissioners  in  the  insur- 
rectionary States,  and  other  casual  and  inci- 
dental work ;  making  an  average  of  544 
cuxounts  per  year  for  each  clerk,  being  more 
than  three  and  one-fourth  times  the 
amount  performed  during  the  former  period, 
allowing  the  accounts  to  average  the  same  in 
amount  of  labor  required.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  accounts  require  more  labor 
than  formerly.  Those  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  division  are  about  the  same,  but  the 
internal  revenue  accounts  ar^  much  heavier. 
The  total  sum  passed  upon  in  1861  was  less 
than  one  million  dollars,  while  in  1875  it  had 
reached  to  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions, 
(It  will  be  understood  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  appears  in  three  accounts,  and 
is  therefore  involved  three  times  ;  also,  that 
sometimes  a  clerk  may  work  months  on  a 
single  account,  and  can  settle  several  each 
day  of  another  class  ;  but  this  aflfects  equally 
both  periods.) 

Appended  is  a  classification  of  the  accounts 
adjustiBd  in  this  office,  an  examination  of 
which  will  show  that  the  work  is  neither  small 
nor  unimportant :        * 

Classification  of  Accounts  Adjusted  in  the  Fifth 
Auditor^  s  Office. 

United  States  foreign  ministers. 

United  States  consuls. 

United  States  consular  agents. 

Relief  of  destitute  American  seamen. 

Passage  of  destitute  American  seamen. 

Contingent  expenses  of  State  Department. 

Publishing  the  laws  in  pamphlet  form  and  in 
newspapers. 

Expense  of  editing  the  Revised  Statutes,  &c. 

Expenses  of  rescuing  American  citizens  from 
shipwreck. 

Stationery,  furniture,  &c.,  for  Departnient  of 
State. 

Ck)ntingent  expenses  of  United  States  con- 
sulates. 

Contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse 
and  missions  abroad. 

Books,  maps,  and  lithographing  for  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  tribunal  of  arbitral 
tion. 
^  Survey  of  boundary  between  United  States 
and  British  Possessions. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States 
and  Spanish  Claims  Commission. 


Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexican  Claims  Commission. 

Maintenance  of  the  light-house  at  Cape  Spartel. 

Awards  to  British  claimants  and  expenses. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Court  of  Alabaiaa 
Claims. 

Interpreters  to  the  consulates  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Siam. 

Marshals  for  the  consular  courts  in  Japan  and 
China,  Siam  and  Turkey. 

Rent  of  prisons  for  American  convicts  in  Ja- 
pan, China,  Siam,  and  Turkey,  &c. 

Interpreters,  guards,  and  other  expenses  at 
the  consulates  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Candia,  Cairo,  Jerusalem,  and  Beirut,  in 
the  Turkish  Dominions. 

United  States  bankers'  accounts,  London. 

Expenses  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  censuses. 

Contingent  expenses  office  C6mmissioner  of 
Patents. 

Photo-lithpgraphing  for  Pateni;  Office. 

Plates  for  latent  Office  Official  Gazette. 

Copies  of  drawings,  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

Tracings  of  drawings,  office  Commissioner  of 
Patents. 

Expenses  of  packing  and  distributing  official 
documents. 

Preservation  of  the  collections  of  the  survey- 
ing and  exploring  expeditions. 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

Compensation  accounts  of  collectors  of  inter- 
nal revenue. 

Revenue  accounts  of  collectors  of  internal 
revenue,  which  includes  statements  pre- 
pared for  suit  against  defaulting  collectors, 
involving  much  labor  and  care. 

Disbursing  accounts  of  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  to  United  States  storekeepers. 

Salaries  in  office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Miscellaneous  expenses  of  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau. 

Counsel  fees  and  expenses,  moieties  and  re- 
wards. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  supervisors. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  revenue  agents. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  surveyors  of  distil- 
leries. 

Fees  and  expenses  of  gangers. 

Taxes  erroneously  assessed  and  collected. 

Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  received  and 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Moneys  refunded  on  lands  sold  for  taxes  and 
redeemed. 

Moneys  refunded  under  private  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Moneys  refunded,  tax  on  spirits  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Moneys  collected  in  insurrectionary  districts 
refunded. 

Direct  tax  accounts  of  States  and  commis- 
sioners. 
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Disbursements  of  direct  tax  commissioners. 

Certificates  for  drawbacks  on  merchandise 
exported. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Reyenue  for  reve- 
nue stami>s  for  distilled  spirits. 

C(»nmissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  reve- 
nue stamps  for  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  reve- 
nue special  tax  stamps. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  reve- 
nue beer  stamps. 

Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  reve- 
nue adhesive  stamps. 


Expense  of  engraving  and  printing  stamps 
by  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Expense  of  engraving  and  printing  stamps 
ij  bank-note  companies. 

Expense  of  stamp  paper,  &c. 

Redemption  of  internal  revenue  stamx)s. 

Agents'  accounts  for  adhesive  stamps  sold. 

In  view  of  the  facts  herein  presented,  I 
respectfully  protest  against  the  reduction 
proposed  in  the  pending  bill,  feeling  satisfie  d 
that  it  cannot  be^  carried  out  without  detri- 
ment to  the  service. 
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Southern  Democratic  newspapers,  Congress- 
men, and  other  vehicles  of  such  public  opin- 
ion as  exist  in  that  section,  are  continually 
"exalting  their  hour**  over  the  poverty  of 
the  South.  In  view  of  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  good  crops,  the  increase  of  manu- 
facturing industries,  the  additional  amount 
of  bank  capital  reported  for  several  years 
past,  the  growth  of  small  farms,  towns,  and 
retail  stores,  etc.,  in  all  directions,  this  out- 
cry does  not  seem  to  be  well  grounded.  The 
last  cotton  crop,  now  being  marketed,  has 
already  reached  to  3,813,000  bales,  and  will 
probably  reach  an  aggregate  of  4,500,000. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  440,000  bales 
exported  over  the  preceding  crop.  Prices 
have  not  ruled  high,  but  are  not  unprofitable. 

The  truth  is  that  the  outcry  about  South- 
ern poverty  has  a  two-fold  source:  one  is 
political,  and  tHe  other  is  of  the  social  class 
or  caste  character.  Take  the  latter,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  growlers  are  the  for- 
mer plantation  barons  and  their  dependents, 
who  have  been  unable  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  as  a  rule  are 
poorer  than  they  were.  For  political  reasons 
the  Confederate  Democratic  leaders  are  con- 
tinually encouraging  the  cry  of  poverty,  sec- 
tional and  personal,  among  their  associates 
and  followers.  It  increases  the  hostility  to 
the  Union,  or  rather  the  national  party  and 
sentiment,  on  the  existence  of  which  the 
"lost  cause'*  sentiment  is  fed. 

The  Congressional  branch  of  this  talk  is 
adroitly  managed.  Two  points  are  aimed  at. 
These  are  to  relieve  the  South  as  far  as  prac- 
tical from  the  payment  of  taxes  or  revenue 
to  the  General  Government.    Hence  the  re- 


duction of  the  force  needed  to  collect  the 
taxes  on  whisky,  tobacco,  &c.  But  little  can, 
however,  be  done  in  that  direction.  The  other 
branch  is  very  industriously  worked.  The 
Congressional  Record  shows  the  activity  of 
the  men  who  attempted  to  destroy  the  Union 
in  the  present  endeavor  to  plunder  its  Trea- 
sury. 

Southern  war  and  other  claims  to  the 
amount  of  many  score  of  millions  are  all 
ready.  The  House  has  already  passed  a  bill 
restoring  thereto  Southern  men  who  were 
borne  on  the  pension-rolls  in  1861.  The  Con- 
federate brigadiers  all  voted  for  the  payment 
of  arrearages. 

An  alttempt  has  already  been  made  to  put 
in  train  a  measure  to  secure  the  refunding  of 
the  direct  war  tax  on  lands  collected  under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  August  5,  1861,  im- 
posing a  tax  of  $20,000,000  upon  the  various 
States,  under  which  nearly  $16,000,000  were 
collected.  A  resolution  was  ofl'ered  and  re- 
ferred to  ij^e  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
where  an  examination  showed  the  purpose 
of  the  Confederate  proposer.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  any  State  or  Territory  might  as- 
sume the  duty  of  collecting  the  tax  and  pay 
its  proportion  into  the  National  Treasury,  in 
default  of  which  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  appoint  commissioners  tp  make  the 
necessary  assessments  and  collections.  All 
but  Colorado  and  the  eleven  rebel  States  as- 
sumed the  responsibility,  and  paid  their 
quota,  except  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Kansas, 
California,  Colorado,  Washington  Territory, 
Utah,  and  Oregon,  from  which  there  is  a 
small  unadjusted  balance  due  the  Unitad 
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States,    amounting    in    the    aggregate    to 

$1,237,317.    This  balance  wiU  undonbtedlj 

be  properly  settled,  but  *the  ex-rebel  States 

do  not  show  well,  as  the  following  table 

illustrates ; 

States.  Quota.  Uncol'd. 

Virginia $937,550  $260,396 

North  Carolina 676,194  173,144 

South  Carolina 363,570  140,869 

Georgia 584,367  502,167 

Florida 77.522  71,027 

Alabama .v. 529,813  529,313 

Mississippi , 413,084  343,137 

Louisiana 386,886  75,022 

Texas 855,016  197,056 

Arkansas  261,886  102,983 

Tennessee 669,498  66,654 

Total $5,153,886     $2,661,776 

Recapitulation. 

Balance  due  from  loyal  States $1,287,317 

Balance  due  from  rebel  States 2,661,776 

Total .$3,889,093 

In  1865  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  sus- 
pended until  January  1, 1869,  but  no  further 
attempt  has  been  made  to  renew  the  collect- 
ing. The  design  of  the  measure  is  not  only  to 
save  the  ex-rebel  States  from  the  uncollected 
amount  of  $2,661,776,  but  also  to  pay  back 
the  $5,153,886  already  collected  from  them. 

A  kindred  measure  is  that  to  secure  a  re- 
funding of  the  cotton  tax — over  $60,000,000 
in  amount.  The  powerful  lobby  behind  this 
scheme  have  shrewdly  kept  it  back  during 
the  present  session,  but  it  may  be  expected 
to  reappear  next  winter,  to  be  urged  witji 
great  persistency  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
ex-Confederate  House. 

Other  measures,  such  as  the  extravagant 
•  appropriations  for  Southern  rivers  and  har- 
bors, the  Southern  Pacific  and  related  rail- 
road schemes,  with  their  demand  for  guaran- 
tying interest  to  the  extent  of  $400,000,000, 
are  being  urged  as  measures  of  relief  for  the 
I)overty-stricken  South.  Their  refusal  will 
be  as  persistently  presented  as  a  proof  of 
Northern  and  Union  hostility  to  that  sec- 
tion. 

Both  views  are  false.  The  South  is  not 
poverty-stricken,  and  the  loyal  North  is  not 
hostile  to  that  portion  of  a  common  Union. 
The  country  is  everywhere  suffering  from  a 
partial  paralysis  of  business ;  but  the  South 
is,  on  the  whole,  better  oflf  than  any  equal 
portion  of  the  agricultural  North  and  West, 
all  other  things  being  considered.  The  ex- 
rebel  States  paid  out  for  wages  to  farm  labor- 
ers alone,  during  the  year  1876,  not  a  cent 


less  than  $120,000,000.  In  former  days  thia 
large  sum  was  converted  to  the  use,  in  the 
main,  of  the  300,000  persons  who  owned  the 
slaves,  and  of  the  small  class  of  free  work- 
ers, etc.,  created  by  the  system.  Of  course 
the  old  South — the  privileged  few — are  not 
as  rich,  but  the  i^asses  are  better  off  than 
ever  before,  be  those  masses  white  or  colot- 
ed.  The  i)Overty  of  the  South  is  but  little 
more  than  a  party  cry.  Fair  investigation 
will  prove  this  assertion.  It  is  as  well  not 
to  be  de6eived. 


Thb  following  figures  show  to  what/  an 
extent  th^  English  Parliament  legislates,  and 
how  extended  is  the  habit  of  "special'* 
legislation.  The  measures  designated  as 
*/ local  bills**  are  simply  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion, or  laws  to  the  same  effect.     It  is  shown 

by  a  recent  Parliamentary  paper  that: the 
capital  by  shares  and  loans  on  the  266  local 
bills  presented  in  a  recent  se'ssion  was 
49,944,307/.  In  1866  the  number  was  634, 
and  the  capital  175,490,646/;  in  1867  the 
number  321,  and  the  capital  42,638,775/;  in 
1868  the  number  228,  and  the  proposed  capi- 
tal 25,207,356/;  in  1869  the^umber  212,  and 
capital  29,221,706/ ;  in  1870  the  number  was 
244,  and  capital  23,676,499/;  in  1871  the 
number  280,  and  the  capital  29,719,190/ ;  in 
1872  the  number  304,  and  the  capital  86.444,- 
831/ ;  in  1873  the  number  334,  and  the  capi- 
tal 86,893,943/;  and  last  year  281,  and  the 
proposed  capital  63,365,240/. 

The  effect  of  this  pressure  for  local  and 
special  privileges  is  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  It  creates  powerful  lobbies,  whose 
attorneys  are  known  in  London  as  parliamen- 
tary agents,  and  it  brings  into  the  electoral 
field  ambitious  and  scheming  barristers  and 
shrewd  business  manipulators,  who  get  into 
the  House  of  Commons  as  members  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  forwarding  their  profitable 
schemes. 

Thb  Dawn  op  Justice. — After  months  of 
laborious  investigation,  and  a  heavy  outlay 
of  money,  the  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  found  scarcely  anything  to 
justify  the  wholesale  charges  which  the 
opposition  had  raised  against  the  Republican 
party.  Its  administration  of  power  has 
been  marked  by  integrity  and  ability,  and 
the  more  its  opponents  investigate  the  more 
clearly  is  this  claim  established.  Human 
government  cannot  be  faultless,  but  the  man- 
agement of  public  affairs  by  the  Republican 
pa^ty  has  more  than  justified  the  faith  of  its 
early  friends.  It  has  been  true  to  freedom, 
true  to  the  nation,  and  true  to  the  people 
who  have  trusted  it. 
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Two  important  documents  were  published 
to  tlie  world  in  1776.  One  was  of  a  purely 
public  character,  the  joint  effort  of  the  wise 
and  good  men  of  that  period,  entitled  the 
**I)eclaration  of  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;''  the  other  was  the  work 
oi  a  single  man,  a  poor  obscure  Scotch  pro- 
fessor, under  the  title  of  the  "Causes  of 
Wealth  of  Nations,"  by  Adam  Smith. 

It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  had 
the  last  mentioned  production  been  issued 
fifty  years  earlier  the  first  would  never  have 
been  written;  for  the  causes  which  led  to 
its  composition  would  not  have  existed,  or 


national  development  largely  influenced  the 
actions  of  Great  Britain  up  to  within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
'  Through  all  the  various  enactments  for 
the  government  of  commerce  this  injurious 
and  false  idea  stands  out  conspicuous,  that 
what  one  nation,  or  community  of  the  same 
na^tion,  gained  by  an  interchange  of  commod- 
ities another  must  lose :  and  not  only  was 
this  contracted  view  of  the  subject  incul- 
cated in  English  dealings  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  enforced  between  different  sections 
of  the  empire.  The  policy  of  England  to- 
ward   her  American  colonies  was  of   this 


if  they  had   arisen  would  have  been  rem-    character,  and  here  we  have  an  illustration 


edied  without  the  arbitration  of  arms. 

It  was  a  lack  of  the  simple  acknowledg- 
ments of  mutuality  of  service  that  led  to  the 
separation.  It  was  an  almost  inexcusable 
ignorance  of  this  powerful  auxiliary  of  na- 
tional prosperity  that  created  the  wrongs 
oat  of  which  grew  the  Revolution.  Had 
these  principles  been  understood  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  treatise,  had  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  common  education  of 
the  English  law-makers  of  that  period,  no 
such  results  could  have  been  reached.  ^ 

Commerce,  whether  between  individuals, 
states,  or  nations,  exists  and  can  be  main- 
tained only  because  of  the  benefits  arising 
to  each  party  through  the  exchange.  Had 
the  British  ministry  comprehended  the  vast 
magnitude  of  this  interchange  of  products 
there  would  have  been  no  interference  with, 
or  restrictions  placed  upon  colonial  manu- 
facture. 

The  persistent  enforcement  of  measures 
calculated  to  cripple  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  the  new  country,  to  make  them 
subservient  only  to  the  interests  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  a  free  exchange  of  commerce,  pro- 
voked revolution,  and  the  result  was  a  con- 
federation of  the  States. 

These  erroneous  theories,  perverting  the 
true  nature  and  functions  of  trade  by  substi- 
tuting stringent  and  unreasonable  exaction, 
were  particularly  noticeable  in  English  states- 
men of  a  century  ago ;  and  a  similar  spirit 
oi  incompatibility  to  the  higher  grades  of 


of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  restriction 
of  the  control  of  public  affairs  and  the  rights 
of  suffrage  to  the  privileged  few. 

For  many  years  England  was  governed 
by  this  class,  by  men  whose  claim  to  rule 
was  mainly  founded  upon  the  possession  of 
property.  War  at  this  time  was  a  prevail- 
ing occupation,  and  the  profession  of  arms 
wielded  a  potent  influence,  carrying  its  suo- 
cessful  votaries  to  the  highest  distinction.. 
It  was  a  x>eriod  when  the  management  of 
the  Empire  rested  with  the  fortunate  few, 
ostensibly  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
many ;  while  in  fact  it  was  the  debasing  of 
the  many,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
favored  few. 

Engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits  was 
scarcely  respectable,  and  the  tradesman  was 
looked  upon  as  occupying  a  social  position 
too  low  for  recognition.  In  this  condition  of 
landed  privileges,  and  of  lineal  bigotry, 
many  of  the  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing centers  of  the  Kingdom  were  unrep- 
resented in  the  Government. 

The  success  of  the  American  colonies  in 
achieving  their  independence  was  a  lesson 
the  English  nation  did  not  readily  compre- 
hend, and  for  half  a  century  following 
struggled  on  with  the  same  international 
notions,  putting  forth  every  exertion  to  con- 
trol the  commerce  of  the  world.  Gigantic 
wars  were  inaugurated  and  prosecuted  with 
vigorous  determination  in  the  mad  career  to 
restrain  and  cripple  this  powerful  source  of 
internal  wealth.      These  efforts,  however, 
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served  only  to  burden  the  people  with  enor- 
mons  taxes,  which  even  to  this  day  retard 
the  progress  and  are  the  main  causes  of  the 
poverty  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  Isles. 

It  was  fifty  years  subsequent  to  the  pub- 
Ucation  of  Mr.  Smith's  ** Wealth  of  Nations" 
before  the  more  enlarged  ideas  of  commerce, 
as  set  forth  by  him,  began  to  be  understood 
and  a  reform  to  commence.  About  this  pe- 
riod, under  the  lead  of  Huskisson,  a  series  of 
modifications  and  changes  were  inaugurated, 
which  have  in  a  measure  relieved  England 
from  the  meddlesome  and  ill-advised  legis- 
lation previously  so  conspicuous ;  and  yet 
only  within  a  very  few  years  has  English 
commerce  been  truly  free  and  prosperous. 

As  late  as  1820  it  is  said  there  were  over 
two  thousand  enactments  on  the  statute- 
books  of  Great  Britain  unrepealed  which 
had  been  enacted  at  various  times  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce;  but  the  strangest 
of  all  strange  things  is,  how  England  should 
have  held  to  and  maintained  for  so  long  a 
period'  these  ruinous  theories  while  such  an 
example  in  the  opposite  direction  was  pre- 
sented in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Heedless  of  the  benefits  a-  change  of  policy 
was  certain  to  bring,  a  spirit  of  jealousy 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish law-makers,  and  increased  vigilance 
was  manifested  in  opposing  with  even  more 
stringent  measures  fundamental  principles 
that  should  have  enlisted  their  hearty  co- 
operation. This  bitter  determination  to  rule 
or  ruin  led  to  two  expensive  wars,  and  pro- 
duced the  first  funded  debt  of  the  Empire. 

The  same  arbitrary  disposition,  the  same 
ignorance  of  the  true  functions  of  trade,  was 
imposed  upon  the  American  colonies,  result- 
ing in  resistance  and  independence  of  the 
latter.  Failing  to  acknowledge  their  error, 
blind  to  the  benefits  certain  to  krise  from  the 
most  liberal  encouragement  of  industry,  the 
opposite  was  adopted,  and  another  attempt 
made  to  coerce  the  infant  country  into  the 
narrow  gauge  of  their  own  limited  views 
upon  commerce.  Resistance  again  ensued, 
and  the  war  of  1812  followed. 

Finally,  by  sheer  force  of  progress,  as  de- 
veloped through  the  common  people  in  their 
deal  one  with  another,  in  the  same  or  be- 


tween different  communities,  and  in  ex- 
amples shown  in  the  rapid  advance  of  other 
countries,  the  English  Q^ovemment  began  to 
comprehend  the  malign  effect  their  obstinacy 
to  a  unison  of  action  in  the  furtherance  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities was  having  upon  their  own  indas- 
tries. 

Under  this  pressure  the  more  absurd 
ideas  governing  commerce  were  gradually 
laid  aside,  the  more  objectionable  features 
repealed,  and  England  began  the  advance 
toward  a  higher  excellence  in  her  restric- 
tions, not  only  upon  dependent  colonies,  but 
with  the  world. 

Fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  free  and  liberal  government,  the 
fact  is  patent  that  the  great  and  unprece- 
dented progress  made  in  all  the  branches  of 
national  industry,  as  developed  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Republic,  is  but  an  imperfect 
realisation  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
progress  therein  embodied. 

Our  forefathers  severed  their  connection 
with  the  mother  country  because  of  obnox- 
ious restrictions  upon  commerce,  yet  for 
years  persistently  clung  to  the  errors  that 
led  to  the  separation  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  advance  of  the  century,  the  ''half  way 
place*'  has  not  been  reached. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in  1787, 
incorporating  a  provision  that,  no  State 
should  enact  laws  to  restrain,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  exchange  of  commerce 
between  the  States,  was  the  first  Importarit 
step  looking  toward  a  true  union. 

Previous  to  this  period  the  vast  territory 
comprising  the  several  colonies  was  notsfree 
from  petty  regulations  and  laws  respecting 
the  interchange  of  commodities  ;  and  yet 
enough  had  been  achieved  through  this  im- 
perfect liberty  to  insure  the  material  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  secure  its  perpetuity 
even  against  the  machinations  and  corrup- 
tion of  s^very. 

Without  entering  upon  any  discussion, 
pro  or  con,  with  reference  to  the  policy  of 
absolute  free  trade  between  nations,  or  ques- 
tioning the  right  to  maintain  a  properly  re- 
gulated tariff  for  the  protection' of  home  in- 
dustries, a  succinct  treatise  upon  the  subject 
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of  domestic -interohange  of  obmmodities  will 
engage  oar  attention.  ^ 

It  is  important,  in  this  couneotion,  that 
we  shonld  fally  understand  the  terms  *'  Com- 
meroe*'  and  *' Manufactures. "  These  words 
are  often,  and  bj  persons  of  acknowledged 
ability,  accepted  as  sjnonymous ;  jet  to  one 
whose  conception  of  manufactures  is  con- 
fined to  vast  factories  for  the  working  of  cot- 
ton, wool,  iron  and  steel,  has  a  very  narrow 
conception  of  what  constitutes  the  true  man- 
ufactures of  the  country.  Or,  to  one  whom 
the  word  ''commerce''  suggests  merely  the 
thousand  steamers,  barges,  and  sails,  laden 
with  products,  with  goods,  articles,  and  com- 
modities of  general  use  from  far  away  places, 
plowing  the  ocean  between  foreign  ports,  has 
an  equally  faint  and  imperfect  realization  of 
what  constitutes  comm^ce. 

Men  serve  each  other  through  the  inter* 
<^ange  of  commerce.  It  is  a  transaction  in 
which  both  parties  derive  benefit,  parting 
with  an  article  not  needed  for  one  desired. 

A  prominent  writer  upon  this  subject  says  : 


''True  commerce  in  useful  things  lies  at  the 

foundation  of  human  welfare,  and  unless  a 

good  and  wholesome  subsistence  is  possible, 

there  can  be  neither  spiritual,  intellectual, 

nor  SBSthetio  culture,  and  such  a  subsistence 

is  only  possible  to  the  mass  of  men  by  means 

of  an  exchange  of  products." 

Scattered  broadcast  over  our  fair  land  is  a 

mighty  host   of  free,  industrious  farmers, 

manufacturers,  and  artisans,   plying   their 

various  trades  and  occupations,  steadily 
swelling  the  great  volume  of  commerce, 
which,  under  the  benign  infiuence  and  pro- 
tection of  a  free  people,  is  sweeping  us  on  to 
a  future  excellence  in  the  advance  of  science, 
of  art,  of  self-government  and  self-reliance, 
as  superior  to  that  now  attained  as  what  we 
have  reached  is  beyond  the  bigoted  views  of 
the  mother  country  in  her  dealings  with  the 
colonies. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  simply  two  branches  of  our  domestic  com- 
merce tabular  statements  are  annexed,  se- 
lecting the  champion  county  of  each  State 
and  giving  the  number  of  establishments, 
the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  outlay 
for  materials,  with  the  gross  products : 


MANUFACTURES. 


County  and  State. 


No.of  ea- 
tablish- 
ments. 


Mobile  couatyf  Alabama 

Pulaski  county,  Arkansas  ^ 

San  Francisco  county,  Calliornla. . 
New  Haven  county,  Connecticut . . 

New  Castle  county.  Delaware 

Duval  county,  Florida 

Chatham  county,  Georgia 

Cook  county,  Illinois 

Marion  county,  Indiana 

Scott  county,  Iowa , 

Leavenworth  county,  Kansas 

Jefferson  county,  Kentucky 

Orleans  county,  Louisiana 

Cumberland  county,  Maine 

Baltimore  county,  Maryland 

Suffolk  county,  Massachusetts , 

Wayne  county,  Michigan 

Hennepin  county,  Minnesota , 

Warren  county,  Mississippi 

Saint  Louis  county,  Missouri , 

Douglas  county,  Nebraska 

Story  county,  Nevada 

Hillsborough  county,  N.  H 

Essex  county.  New  Jersey 

New  York  county.  New  York 

New  HiCnover  county,  N.  C 

Hamilton  county.  Ohio 

Multnomah  county,  Oregon 

Philadelphia  county,  Penn  sylvanla. 
Providence  county,  Rhode  Island  . . 
Charleston  county,  North  Carolina. 

Shelby  county,  Tennessee 

Galveston  county,  Texas 

Chittenden  county.  Vermont 

Henrico  county,  Vl^dnia, 

Ohio  county,  west  vlrgfinia 

Milwaukee  county,  W  Isconsin 

District  of  Columbia 


272 

77 

1,223 

940 

459 

105 

98 

1,440 

740 

340 

220 

801 

911 

676 

2,759 

2,546 

1,191 

314 

212 

4,579 

229 

78 

664 

1,198 

7,624 

93 

2,469 

307 

8,184 

1,503 

224 

757 

91 

300 

695 

286 

828 

962 


Capital  inyest- 
ed. 


$1,099,435 
240,185 

21,170,956 

29,445,640 

9,995,175 

419,450 

^1,148,075 

89,372,276 
8,303,185 
2,117,750 
1,187,148 

11,129,291 
6,751,985 
6,121,547 

26,049,040 

47,311,906 

14,732,160 

8,908,550 

609,818 

60,357,001 
1,127,555 
1,036,200 

13,443,890 

22,606,662 

129,952,262 

948,220 

42,646,152 

1,573,875 

174,016,674 

64,485,967 
1,538,589 
8,165,957 
710,960 
8,760,620 
5,508,525 
4,011,590 
8wl09,199 
6,021,925 


Materials  used. 


L 


$1,800,674 
250,880 
20,046,321 
22,054,303 
9,184,544 
1,090,426 
1,009,511 
60,362,188 
9,776,656 
2,008,740 
1,101,743 
10,369,556 
4,666,543 
10,905,522 
36,144,425 
69,384,306 
16,336,259 
8,913,214 
674,166 
87,888,252 
1,254,323 
8,604,343 
17,586,821 
29,255,062 
178,696,939 
1,427,829 
44,876,148 
1,297,847 
180,325,718 
66,147,488 
1,264,731 
2,738,062 
678,980 
8,643,707 
6,720,104 
6,836,387 
11,649,995 
4,754.888 


Gross  products. 


$2,760,890 

688,003 

87,410,829 

45,156,181 

15,093,131 

1,883,225 

2,805,771 

92,518,742 

16,642,105 

3,455,479 

2,411,078 

20,364,250 

9,980,278 

16,557,581 

69,219,933 

111,380,840 

26,217.685 

6,810,970 

1,237,217 

158,761,013 

2,968,747 

4,928,170 

25,330,611 

52,108,958 

332,951,520 

2,069,804 

78,905,980 

2,698,817 

822,004,517 

86,142,032 

2,431,768 

6,644,187 

1,214,814 

6,537,230 

11,436,616 

10,765,859 

18,798,122 

9,292,178 
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Quite  as  interesting  an  exhibit  in  agrioul- 
tnre  as  that  shown  in  manufactures  will  be 
observed  from  the  following  table,  selecting, 
as  before,  the  county  in  each  State  pro- 


ducing the  most,  and  giving  \fie  number 
of  acres  of  improved  land,  the  yalue  of 
the  farms,  with  the  groM  agricultural  re- 
ceipts : 


AGRICULTURE. 


Countjr  and  State. 

• 

Improved  land. 

Value  of  farms. 

Agricultural 
production. 

Mon  tfiromenr  countv.  Alabama 

222,200 

62,702 
428,061 
278,486 
208,167 

73,118 
154,488 
588,724 
126,942 
823,182 

94,862 
152,494 

77,724 
297,268 
226,040 
370,886 
336,060 
202,008 

70,119 
132,566 

65.195 
5,815 
835,882 
180,775 
664,828 
108,019 
158,028 
132,657 
462,888 

95,415 
383,140 
164,481 
122,833 
398,106 
222.848 
147,488 
396,900 

$8,798,895 

2,688,509 

7,874,865 

28,289,158 

24,578,079 

1,044,805 

2,539.566 

25,274,479 

8,974,665 

12,964,845 

6,689,989 

17,258,897 

3,223,840 

10,824,218 

29,181,762 

22,495,282 

25,554,239 

^,808,111 

6,002,270 

28,409,685 

2,886,152 

120,400 

12,096,677 

23,616,049 

37,661.214 

,S,.358,471 

27,723,853 

1,791,?23 

70,724,908 

9,245,106 

4,589,974 

9,987,974 

8,766,786 

13.193,240 

10,232,562 

6,935,258 

21,111,058 

$8,408,382 
2,046,987 
4,876,675 
6.290,911 

PulasKi  countv.  ArKansas 

Ban  Joaauln  countv.  Callfomia ••••• 

Hartford  countv*  Oonneo  tic  at 

New  Castle  countv.  Delaware 

4,004,098 

Jefferson  county.  JrlOrida 

904,921 

tiouston  county.  Greoriria 

2,250,743 

La  Salle  county,  Illinois 

5,502,502 

Boone  county,  Indiana 

8,814,662 

Clinton  countv, Iowa 

8,909,589 

Dousrlas  county.  Kansas 

8,514,452 

Jefferson  countv.  filentuokv 

2,631,0TB 

Tensa^  county,  Louisiana 

2,493,290 

Penobscot  county,  Maine .', 

3,880,532 

Baltimore  county,  Maryland 

8,447,945 

Worcester  county,  Massachusetts 

6,561,411 

Oakland  county, 'JB^chiflran I,, I 

6,154,231 

Olmsted  county,  Minnesota 

2,877,800 

Washington  county,  Mississinni 

3,818,040 

Saint  Louis  county,  Missouri. , 

8,566,476 

Cass  county,  Nebraska 

L408,405 

White  Pine  county,  Nevada 

226.129 

Meriimack  county.  New  Hampshire 

8,120,292 

Burlington  county.  New  Jersey 

4,908,839 

St.  Lawrence  county.  New  York 

9,698,071 

Edgecombe  county.  North  Carolina 

2,848,278 

Hamilton  county.  Ohio 

4,305,248 

Douglas  county,  Oregon 

674,0&4 

Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania 

11,845,008 

Providence  county,  Rhode  Island 

2,140,477 

Barnwell  county,  South  Carolina 

4,099,460 

Shelby  county,  Tennessee , 

4,169,342 

Washington  county,  Texas :... 

1,872,244 

Windsor  county,  Vermont 

3,479,098 

Augusta  county,  Virginia 

2,130,490 

Harrison  county,  West  Virginia 

1,302,545 

Danecounty,  Wisconsin... 7. 

6,706,491 

When  we  have  added  to  the  first  table 
here  presented  the  statement  that  the  aggpre- 
gate  amount  of  capital  invested  in  all  the 
manufactories  of  the  United  States  in  1870 
was  $2,118,208,796,  yielding  in  gross  $4,232,- 
325,442,  some  realization  may  be  had  of  the 
vast  magnitude  of  this  branch  of  industry ; 
and  to  the  last  exhibit — ^that  of  agriculture — 
we  append  the  fact  that  the  gross  product  of 
the  entire  United  States  for  the  year  named 
was  $2,447,538,658. 

The  various  interchanging  of  all  these 
articles  produced  from  the  workshop  and  the 
farm  constitutes  the  chief  bulk  of  our  do- 
mestic commerce ;  and  it  is  estimated,  from 
the  best  possible  authority,  that  the  aggre- 
gate values  carried  over  the  seventy  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroad  exceed  $10,000,000 
annually.  And  for  this  service,  together 
with  that  paid  as  transportation  of  passen- 


gers, the  sum  of  $526,000,000  was  secured 
to  the  railroad  corporations  in  1875. 

This  commerce,  over  a  country  differing 
as  widely  as  almost  any  section  of  the  earth's 
surface  in  soil,  climate,  and  condition,  in 
rates  of  interest,  taxes,  and  wages,  has  yet 
called  into  existence  this  immense  system  of 
railways,  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than 
$4,000,000,000,  and  over  which  exchanges 
of  goods  were  made  in  1875  amounting  to 
200,000,000  tons. 

In  the  production  of  cereal  crops — the 
most  important  of  all  agricultural  interests — 
the  question  of  labor  has  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  concern.  The  hard,  persistent  toil 
of  earlier  days  is  now  neatly  executed 
through  mechanical  inventions,  requiring 
few  field-hands  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  work  heretofore  thus  performed.  Had  it 
not  been  for  these  new  methods,  supplant- 
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ing  the  tedious,  tiresome  operations  of  other 
years  by  a  system  of  horse-power  and  ma- 
ohinery,  executing  more  work  with  less 
help  than  formerly,  and  doing  it  better 
even,  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  might  not  have  been  so  suooessful. 
A  large  per  cent  of  the  million  men  at  one 
time  in  the  loyal  army  were  from  the  indus- 
trial elements  of  the  country,  and  had  not 
the  means  been  provided  through  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  the  age  to  make  their  places 
good  on  the  farm  .and  in  the  workshop  a 
famine  would  have  ensued,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  equipments  or  munitions  of 
war  for  the  army.  Instead  of  this,  the  power 
of  production  and  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation had  been  so  largely  increased 
that,  bad  the  fields  and  manufactories  alone 
been  considered,  it  would  not  have  appeared 
that  a  single  man  was  absent  flrom  his  accus- 
tomed avocation.  In  fact,  the  war  brought 
into  existence  new  energies,  new  incentives 
to  action,  and  at  no  time  since  the  forma- 
tion of  tiie  Government  were  the  Northern 
States  more  prosperous  in  every  department 
of  home  industry  than  during  the  four  years 
of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion. 

There  is  one  other  prominent  feature  in 
our  national  growth  which  is  worthy  of  notice 
as  being  closely  allied  to  the  advance  of  the 
higher  departments  of  science.  As  a  less 
number  of  men  are  needed  in  tilling  the 
soil,  a  greater  per  cent,  can  be  Employed  in 
the  store,  the  factory,  and  in  the  studio. 
And  in  this  there  is  an  explanation  of  the 
greater  relative  increase  of  these  industries 
over  that  of  agriculture,  necessitating  a 
steady  concentration  of  population  in  com- 
mercial centers.  Men  once  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional, mercantile,  or  mechanical  occupa- 
tion rarely  exchange  it  for  the  more  hardy 
toil  of  the  farm,  while  the  country  lad  intui- 
tively inclines  toward  the  metropolis.  It  is 
in  the  order  of  events — from  the  very  nature 
of  our  free  institutions,  where  every  man  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  future — that  this 
concentration  should  continue.  Ideas  of 
life,  in  all  its  varied  phases,  have  kept  fully 
up  with  the  advance  of  the  ag^  in  other 
particulars.  .The  slow  plodding  career  of 
the  farmer  is  illy  suited  to  the  rapidly  de- 
veloped purposes  of  the  young  men  of  to- 


day, and,  throwing  aside  the  dusty  garments 
of  husbandry,  the  boy  turns  his  face  toward 
the  city.  Eagerness  for  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion, the  allurements  of  popularity  and  ap- 
pUuse,  the  spirit  of  independence  and  of  self- 
reliance,  were  born  with  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  you  could  no  more  stay  the  onward 
march  than  you  could  move  the  fixedness  of 
the  north  star. 

Notwithstanding  this  predisposition  of  our 
native-born  youth  to  seek  higher  fields  of 
general  usefulness,  the»great  prairies  of  the 
West,  the  broad  expanse  of  our  thinly-popu- 
lated Territories,  are  being  rapidly  settled 
by  solid,  substantial  sons  of  toil.  Forests 
are  being  swept  away,  swamps  drained,  and 
fields  of  rich,  waving  grain  deck  the  hills 
and  valleys  far  away  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  springing  up 
where  a  few  short  years  ago  the  buffalo  fed 
in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  and  the  Indian 
roamed  in  all  his  native  wilds  ;  railroads  are 
being  built,  highways  constructed,  and  the 
white  cottage  of  the  thrifty  pioneer  dots  the 
frontier  with  gems  of  industry,  pressing  on 
and  on,  until  in  a  few  more  decades  the  east- 
ern and  the  western  slopes  will  have  joined 
farms  upon  the  apeit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

A  large  per  cent  of  these  sturdy  settlers 
are  immigrants  from  foreign  lands,  to  whom 
every  courtesy  and  encouragement  are  ex- 
tended, and  who  already  are  numbered 
among  the  most  industrious  elements  of  the 
country. 

This  is  a  fruitful  theme,  and  full  of  inter- 
est, but  being  only  indirectly  connected 
with  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  leave 
it  to  take  up,  respectively,  a  few  specific 
articles  of  comqierce  for  a  more  thorough 
comprehension  of  their  extent  and  import- 
ance in  our  midst. 

It  will  readily  be  conceded  that  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  all  commerce  is  the  compila- 
tion of  small  transactions.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  man  or  boy  who  leaver  a  half- 
pint  of  milk  at  your  door  every  morning. 
This  of  itself  seems  a  very  small  commercial 
deal,  and  yet  it  represents  a  commerce  almost 
equal  in  this  country  to  the  aggregate  sum 
of  our  foreign  importations. 

The  system  of  cheese  factories  is  purely 
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an  American  invention.  In  1857  BIr.  Jesse 
Williams,  of  Oneida  oonntj,  Nevr  York, 
erected  the  first  establishment  of  this  kind. 
In  April,  1860,  there  were  21  in  operation. 
In  1866  there  were  500  in  the  SUte  of 
New  York  alone,  and  the  capital  inci- 
dentally involyed  amounted  to  $40,000,000. 
In  1870  there  were  1,300  factories  in  the 
United  States^  producing  55,000  tons  of 
oheese,  which,  with  the  ^pross  valae  of^airy 
products  for  that  7ear,exeeeded  $400,000,000, 
and  the  exports  of  cheese  for  the  same  period 
were  in  excess  of  90,000,000  pounds. 

In  1870  the  gross  yield  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal articles  was  as  follows  :  Milk  sold,  (to 
factories  and  customers  for  private  consump- 
tion,) 235,500,599  gallons ;  butter  made, 
514,092,683  pounds;  cheese,  53,492,153 
pounds. 

New  York  was  at  the  head  in  this  article 
of  commerce,  having  1,350,661  milch  cows, 
producing  135,775,919  gallons  of  milk,  (re- 
ported sold,)  107,147,526  pounds  of  butter, 
and  22,769,964  pounds  of  cheese.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  second,  with  706,437  milch  cows, 
giving  14,411,729  gallons  of  milk,  (sold,) 
60,834,644  pounds  of  butter,  and  1,145,209 
pounds  of  cheese.  Ohio  was  the  next  on 
the  list,  having  654,390  milch  cows,  yield- 
ing 22,275,344  gaUons  of  milk,  (sold,) 
50,266,372  pounds  of  butter,  and  8,169,486 
pounds  of  cheese. 

The  first  cotton  mill  in  America  was  erect- 
ed at  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  in  1770,  by  Mr.  Ark- 
wright,  and  worked  by  horse-power.  In  1771 
he  built  another,  attaching  water-power,  and 
then  still  another  in  1787.  In  1807  the  whole 
number  of  spindles  in  the  United  States  was 
estimated  at  4,000;  in  1808  at  8,000.  In 
1815  the  three  States — Massaibhusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut— had  165  factories 
and  119,510  spindles.  Inl831,  795  factones 
and  1,246,500  spindles  were  reported  for  the 
whole  country.  In  1840  there  were,  in  total, 
2,285,000  spindles ;  in  1850,  for  New  Eng- 
land  States  alone,  2,728,000 ;  in  1860,  (from 
total  of  census  report,)  5,035,798  spindles, 
and  in  1870,  7,114,000.  In  1874  (July  1) 
there  were  9,415,383  spindles,  of  which 
8,927,754  were  in  the  Northern  States  and 
487,629  in  the  South.  The  cotton  crop  of 
all  the  States  in  1791  was  189,316  pounds, 


a:gainst  2,000,000,000  pounds  in  1859  and 
1,204,798,000  in  1870.  The  total  extent  of 
our  commerce  in  cotton  manufactures  tot 
the  year  ending  July  1, 1874,  was  149,000,000 
pounds  of  thread  yams  and  twines  ;  707,- 
000,000  yards  of  sheeting,  shirting,  and  sim- 
ilar plain  goods  ;  306,000,000  yards  of  twill- 
ed  and  fancy  goods,  osnaburgs,  jeans,  etc. ; 
588,000,000  yards  print  cloths ;  33,000,000 
yards  ginghams;  30,000,000  yards  ducks, 
and  6,000,000  bags. 

The  gross  yield  of  wool  for  1870  was  100,102,- 
387  pounds,  clipped  from  28,477,951  sheep, 
being  an  average  of  3.52  pounds  per  head. 
Ohio  was  the  champion  State  in  this  article, 
producing  20,539,643  pounds,  from  4,928,635 
sheep;  California  11,391,743  i>ound8,  from 
2,768,187  sheep ;  and  New  York  10,599,225 
pounds,  from  2,181,578  sheep.  For  the  man- 
ufacture of  woolen  goods  in  1870  there  were 
2,891  establishments,  having  a  capital  of 
$108,998,000,  and  yielding  a  product  of 
$177,963,000. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  has  recently  be- 
come an  important  branch  of  industry,  and 
already  is  a  prominent  article  of  commerce. 
In  1870  there  were  86  establishments  of  this 
character  in  the  United  States,  having  a 
working  capital  of  $6,231,130,  and  using 
$7,817,559  of  raw  material.  From  this  was 
produced  1,026,422  yards  of  silk  goods; 
3,224,264  yards  of  silk  ribbon;  370,031 
pounds  of  iSachine  silk;  127,590  pounds  of 
spool  silk;  19,000  pounds  silk  thread,  in  all 
amounting  to  $12,210,662  in  valuation.  The 
annual  yield  has  since  doubled,  and  now 
reaches  in  value  about  $25,000,000.     ' 

Another  quite  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce, and  also  of  late  origin,  is  sewing 
machines.  The  ninth  census  puts  down 
49  factories  devoted  to  this  business,  with 
$8,759,431  capital;  $3,055,786  material  con- 
sumed, and  $14,097,446  in  products. 

Iron,  in  all  its  various  forms,  is  one  of  the 
staple  articles  of  commerce,  and  though  at 
the  present  time  there  is  a  depression  in  this 
particular  branch  of  industry,  yet  the  pro- 
duction is  of  great  magnitude,  and  upon  the 
revival  of  business  certain  to  succeed  ^the 
establishing  of  the  currency  upon  a  basis  in 
which  full  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
good  faith  of  the  Government   shall  have 
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been  seonred,  tiie  mmaces  and  forges,  the 
blooms  and  the  rolling  mills,  will  again  open 
to  a  new  life  and  a  greater  prosperity  than 
ever  before.  Oar  figures  show  the  condition 
of  this  interest  in  1870,  prior  to  the  crisis  of 
1873.  At  this  date  there  were  82  iron  blooms 
V  in  successfal  operation,  having  $4,506,733 
capital,  and  yielding  $7,647,054  product. 
There  were  310  rolling  mills,  with  a  capital 
of  $54,774,616,  receipts  $120,311,158.  Iron 
forges  numbered  104,  with  $4,620,959  capital 
and  gross  return  $8,385,669.  Of  pig  iron' 
there  were  386  establishments,  using  $45,- 
498,017  in  materials,  with  a  result  of  $69,- 
640,498.  In  the  construction  of  cast  iron, 
2,654  factories  were  at  work,  consuming 
$48,222,550  in  materials,  and  jielding  $99,- 
843,218. 

The  manufacture  of  steel  is  also  worthy  of 
special  notice.  In  1870,  there  were  30  manu- 
factories of  this  article,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $5,166,003,  and  producing  1,185 
tons  of  puddled  steel,  1,100  tons  of  blistered 
steel,  and  28,069  tons  cast  steel. 

The  manufacture  of  pneumatic  or  Bessemer 
steel,  chiefly  in  rails  for  railroads,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  statistics  :  In  1849, 
24,314  tons;  1855,  138,674  tons;  1860,  205,- 
038  tons;  1865,  356,292  tons;  1870,  620,000 
tons;  1872,  941,000  tons,  and  1873,  850,000 
tons. 

The  traffic  in  and  interchange  of  all  these 
various  commodities  of  manufacture  and 
agriculture,  together  with  the  innumerable 
•  ot^er  articles,  small  of  fhem^lves,  perhaps, 
bat  large  in  the  aggregate,  made  by  busy 
hands  of  amateur  artisans,  or  worked  by  the 
needle  of  the  industrious  housewife  during 
spare  moments  from  her  daily  routine  occu- 
pation, go  to  make  up  the  vitality,  the  life 
'  of  the  nation,  and  constitute  the  great  aggre- 
gate of  domestic  commerce. 

This  interdependence  of  the  States,  the  free 
'  untrammeled  exchange  of  commerce,  and 
the  service  which  each  renders  the  other, 
is  the  potent  }>ower  that  has  raised  the 
country  to  a  standard  of  wealth,  of  popula- 
tion,  and  of  strength  with  a  rapidity  unpre- 
cedented. 

The  deep  rich  soil  of  the  West  produces 
such  abundance  that  even  now  with  all  the 
means  of  transportation  and  intercommunica- 1 
25b 


tion  portions  of  the  old  crop  are  often  re- 
tained on  the  farm  till  the  ensuing  year. 
And  there  are  many  instances  where  the 
farmer,  far  remote  from  railroad  or  water  con- 
veyances, can  obtain  but  a  trifling  sum  for 
his  corn.  Under  these  circumstances  it  not 
unfrequently  is  used  for  fuel.  This  is  rather 
an  evidence  of  economy  than  waste,  for  while 
it  is  the  best,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest  he  can  obtain. 

Here  is  where  the  swine  is  wholesomely 
fed;  here  is  where  that  staple  of  the  country 
is  produced.  Fattened  upon  corn,  surfeited 
with  unadulterated  milk,  the  meat  is  solid, 
sweet,  and  good.  These  hogs  when  ready 
for  market  are  gathered  into  droves,  driven 
to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  shipped 
to  the  East,  an  ever  ready  and  profitable 
market.  Here,  aided  by  that  one  crop  so 
famous  in  New  England — ^ice — ^the  pork  is 
prepared  for  consumption,  then  again  shipped 
to  the  mechanic  and  workmen  of  the  North, 
to  the  tradesmen  and  freedmen  of  the  South, 
and  to  the  artisans  of  the  world  wherever 
our  ships  of  commerce  float.  This  is  not  al): 
The  blood  carefully  preserved  at  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, is  dried  to  powder  in  a  few  hours 
by  an  ingenious  process,  and  this  sent  to  the 
Southern  States,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the 
phosphatic  rocks  of  the  coast,  and  serves  to 
increase  the  production  of  cotton — that 
staple  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  wear- 
ing purposes  of  the  common  people.  This  is 
commerce;  this  is  men,  communities,  and 
States  serving  each  other,  £^nd  yet  each 
deriving  benefit  from  the  exchange. 

One  hundred  years  ago  a  small  fleet  sailed 
out  of  a  New  England  harbor,  laden  with 
muskets,  red  flannel,  beads,  and  tobacco. 
Their  destination  was  the  extreme  northwest 
coast.  On  the  voyage  thecargoes  were  divided 
into  bundles,  each  containing  a  musket,  a 
piece  of  flannel,  some  beads  and  tobacco.  On 
the  northern  coast  these  articles- were  ex- 
changed with  the  Indians  for  furs,  the  rate 
of  exchange  being  one  package  for  a  bale  of 
fur  skins.  This  accomplished,  the  fleet 
sailed  away  for  China.  Here  the  furs  were 
exchanged  for  teas,  at  equally  as  high  a  rate 
of  profit  as  had  been  made  upon  the  old 
muskets  and  flannel;  and  then,  after  along, 
long  interval,  this  pioneer  commercial  en- 
terprise returned  to  Boston  with  the  result" 
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of  the  ventare.  Under  this  system  of  com- 
meroe  tea  was  a  Inxary  enjojed  only  by  the 
few.  Now  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and 
a  general  article  of  consumption. 

To-day  a  telegram  is  received  in  New  York 
from  St.  Petersburg  calling  for  flour  and 
meat  for  the  Russian  army.  The  merchant 
in  New  York  on  whom  the  demand  is  made 
telegraphs  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  articles 
required  are  promptly  shipped  from  that 
port.  A  banker's  credit,  furnished  by  the 
Russian  Q^ovemment,  is  transferred  in  a 
moment  to  China,  and  the  same  day  the 
tea  starts  from  Canton  for  America.  In  a 
few  short  weeks  this  tea,  having  passed  over 
the  Pacific  railroad,  is  being  consumed  by 
the  productive  element  of  the  country;  at 
the  same  moment  the  Russian  soldiers  are 
feeding  upon  the  flour  and  meat  given  in  ex- 
change.   This  is  modern  commerce. 

It  has  been  truly  said :  *^he  end  of  al^ 
Commerce  is  an  abundant  and  general  con- 
sumption, not  only  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  subsistence,  but  of  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  life;  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country  is  to  be  ganged  by  the  amount  of  its 
annual  consumption  more  than  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  accumulation." 


The  attempt  even  to  approximate  the 
wealth  and  progress  of  the  country  by  any 
system  of  figures  or  calculations  is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  The  report  furnished  by  the 
Census  Bureau  is  utterly  fallacious  taken 
by  itself.  There  is  but  one  true  standard  by 
which.to  measure  substantial  prosperity,  and 
that  is  by  the  amount  of  life's  comforts  and 
luxuries  whieh  the  wages  of  workmen,  equal 
in  intelligence  and  skill  will  purchase. 

The  amount  of  manual  exertion  that  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  served  to  procure  a  bare  sub- 
sistence would  now  insure  early  competency 
and  exemption  from  toil.  The  industrious 
craftsman  now  soon  becomes  the  master. 
Commerce  and  invention,  with  the  division 
of  labor,  have  procured  an  abundance,  and  by 
separating  the  functions  of  those  who  work 
with  the  head  from  those  who  toil  with  the 
hands  the  common  people  ara  raised  to  a 
comparative  competency. 

The  Republic  has  solved  the  problem  of 
commercial  success,  achieved  a  triumph  over 
the  productive  forces  of  nature,  and  the  prom- 
ises of  future  material  wealth  are  indeed 
grand.  All  that  is  now  requisite  to  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  for  man  or  woman  are 
prudence,  intelligence,  health,  and  integrity. 


WHY  NOT  NOMINATE  ADAMS? 


The  Civil  Service  Reformers,  so-called, 
have  a  very  grand  ideal,  with  a  very  in- 
definite plan,  and  a  totally  inade  luate  con- 
ception of  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  desires. 
Some  of  their  ideas  are  conflicting,  some  are 
impossible,  and  not  a  few  are  impracticable 
in  a  country  like  ours.  In  a  late  Interview 
of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adaais  with  a  re- 
porter we  get  at  his  notions  of  the  matter 
in  a  very  concise  form,  ant^  his  notions  are 
fairly  representative  of  his  class.  Not  to 
use  his  precise  language,  his  idea  briefly  is, 
that  he  is  not  a  party  man,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, he  being  qualified  by  character,  talent, 
education,  experience,  and  other  requisittjs, 
is  not  wanted  as  a  candidate  for  President 
by  either  party,  and  stands  no  chance  what- 
ever of  getting  the  nominati^.  He  has  evi- 
dently a  correct  notion  of  the  case.  The 
fact  is  just  so. 


Now    the    leading    Reformers,    Bowles, 
White,  James    Freeman    Clarke,   and    the 
others,  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
Adams,   because    of    his    independence    of 
party,  being  otherwise  qualified,  is  the  very 
man  who    should  be    nominated.     At   the 
same  time  they  concede  the  impossibility  of 
nominating  him  by  shouting  for    Bristow, 
whOf  though  a  good  man,  is   admitted  to  be 
a  party  man,  and  must  depend  upon  a  party 
nomination  to  be  elected.     By  this  conces- 
sion they  at  the  start  admit  the  impossibility 
of  carrying  out  their  highest  ideal,  thefr  no- 
party  plan,  and  of  taking  a  candidate  solely 
on  his  merits.    Adams  admits  that  he   is 
not  wanted. 

They  see  that  he  is  not  wanted,  and  at  once 

they  commence  to  cater,  to  the  supposed 

popular  taste  or  prejudice,  or  whatever  it 

may  be  called.    They  are  compelled  to  in- 

'  troduce  the  arts  of  the  politician  which  they 
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so  mtLch  affect  to  despise.  They  find.that 
there  is  a  machine  to,  be  run,  though  they 
dislike  machinery  in  x>olitics  very  much. 
Indeed,  the  mission  they  started  on  was  to 
abolish  machine  politics,  and  break  down 
altogether  the  machine-runners;  but  they 
cannot  take  the  first  step  without  an  organ- 
ization, without  committees,  and  funds,  and 
caucusses,  and  they  get  up  conferences,  and 
lay  plans,  which,  when  laid  by  others,  they 
stigmatize  as  "pipe."  But  the  building  of 
an  organization  they  soon  find  is  a  great 
work,  involying  time  and  thought,  and 
money  and  men,  and  as  they  have  not  these 
at  command  in  sufficient  proportion  they 
wisely  resolve  to  get  th^  control  of  some 
existing  organization,  and  use  that  to  en- 
force the  ideas  which  they  have  adopted. 
So  far,  then,  they  And  themselves  obliged 
to  do  exactly  as  the  politicians  do,  and  the 
very  things  which  they  denounce  the  pcli- 
ticians  for  doing.  They  have  to  manage, 
and  it  is  management  which  is  the  offensive 
thing.  They  have  to  practice  the  arts  of 
the  politician,  I  and  it  is  those  arts  which 
have  caused  the  mischief.  They  are  op- 
posed to  stealing,  and  yet  they  begin  by  at- 
tempting to  steal  an  organization. 

By  this  we  mean  simply  that  they  propose 
to  take  command  of  one  of  the  two  parties, 
neither  of  which  they  created,  and  which 
are  in  no  %nse  their  property,  rather  than 
to  accomplish  their  ends  by  building  up 
another  organization.  They  will  do  as  the 
others  do  in  this  respect,  use  a  little  judi- 
cious strategy. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  starting  point, 
that,  in  a  country  like  ours,  the  ideas  and 
methods  of  these  men  are  impracticable 
where  they  a^e  not  impossible.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Adams  is  settled  simply  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  wanted,  and  he  is  not  wanted,  not  be- 
cause he  is  not  a  good  and  able  man  and  an 
accomplished  statesman,  and  a  person  of  in- 
tegrity, but  1)ecause  he  has  not  been  a  party 
man,  and  this  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
the  reasons  for  the  disability.  Why  is  a 
non-party  man  condemned?  Is  there  any 
propriety,  or  any  sense  in  it  ? 

The  reasons  are  ample  and  obvious — proba- 
bly they  are  sound,  m  they  are  certainly  ef- 
fectual. At  the  outset  we  may  say  that  govern- 


ment by  the  people  implies  that  the  people 
take  a  sufficient  interest  in  affairs  to  look  after 
them ;  that  to  most  public  questions  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong  side  ;  that  in  order  for 
the  government  to  succeed,  and  the  people 
be  satisfied  with  it,  the  right  side  must  gen- 
erally prevail ;  that  the  adoption  of  the  right 
side  by  some  and  the  wrong  side  by  others 
creates  parties ;  hence  the  very  necessity  for 
government  involves  the  certainty  of  parties, 
and  must  as  long  ha  there  is  a  wrong  and 
right  side,  and  people  who  adopt  the  wrong. 
In  this  condition  of  things  the  man   who* 
takes  the  wrong  side  is  ruled  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration   of  affairs    by    the    deliberate 
judgment  of  those  who  believe  in  the  right. 
This  is  so  sensible  that  even  James  Freeman 
Clarke  and  Carl   Sohurz  propose  to  rule  out 
Morton,  Conkling,  and  perhaps  Blaine,  on 
that  very  ground,   and  if  they  do  this,  of 
course  the  great  majority  of  people  who  are 
confessedly  party  men   must  do'  the  same. 
Well,  next  to  being  on   the  wrong  side  of 
public  questions,  not  to  be  on  the  right  side 
is  in  public  opinion  an  offense  which  cannot 
be  pleasing.      To  be  on  the  fence  is  not  a 
I>opular  lodgment.    It  looks  like  cowardice, 
or  incapacity  to  judge,  or  weakness,  or  a 
sacrifice  of  principle  to  gain  the  support  of 
God  and  the  devil,  or  indifference  to  right 
and  wrong  that  is  disgraceful,  or  dangerous , 
or  contemptible.    In  a  republic  a  man  is  ex- 
pected to  show  his  colors,  and  he  who  does 
not  do  it  is  regarded  as  lacking  convictions 
and  earne4tness,  or  else  as  being  governed 
by  sinister  or  unworthy  designs. 

Mr.  Adams  evidently  assumes  a  superior 
merit  for  having  occupied  a  position  so  lofty 
that  few  have  been  able  to  attain  unto  it  ; 
but  because  he  has  been  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  but  lukewarm,  have  the  people  spewed 
him  out  of  their  mouths.  His  kind  of  merit 
is  not  liked.  The  people  like  frank  and  out- 
spoken men,  and  they  will  not  attach  them- 
selves to  the  man  on  the  fence,  to  the  man 
who  is  first  on  this  side  and  then  on  that, 
who  is  wavering  and  unsettled  and  uncer- 
tain, and  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Adams  is  a  man  of 
such  habits  and  character  that  he  can  be 
trusted.  Trusted  to  do  what  ?  What  is 
best  of  course.    But  Uiis  means  what  is  best 
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as  viewed  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  not  what  is 
best  as  viewed  by  the  people  tiiemselves.  It 
is  an  abdication  of  the  function  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  is  to 
be  taken,  not  for  what  he  represents  of  the 
people,  bat  because  he  is  independent  of  the 
popular  inflnence,  and  boasts  that  he  has 
always  been  on  his  own  hook,  and  intends 
to  be.  The  people  feel  this  if  they  do  not 
see  it,  and  this  is  why  Mr.  Adams  is  the  fail- 
ure that  he  confesses,  and  that  everybody 
realizes.  They  do  not  like  that  kind  of  a 
politician,  and  they  ought  not  to.  The  man 
who  goes  to  the  caucus,  who  mingles  with 
his  fellow  men,  interests  himself  in  their 
plans,  and  does  his  part  toward  helping  on 
the  movements  ot  the  time,  shows  that  he  is 
of  the  people  and  belongs  to  the  people. 
The  man  that  fails  to  do.this  is  quite  likely 
to  be  forgotten  in  proportion  as  he  forgets 
his  duties  and  evades  his  responsibilities, 
and  manifests  his  indifference  to  the  real 
work  of  political  life. 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  class  of  reformers^  to 
which  Mr.  Adams  belongs  to  lament  the 
retirement  from  politics  of  the  scholars  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  claimed  by  them  that 
the  educated  men  do  not  have  their  proper 
influence  in  our  public  affairs.  They  as- 
cribe this  to  the  diemal  fact  that  politics 
have  fallen  into  vulgar  hands  and  are  so 
managed  as  to  excite  the  disgust  of  the 
educated  and  refined  and  compel  them  to 
this  course  or  to  a  sacrifice  of  their  self- 
respect.  But  they  mistake  the  fact  alto- 
gether. The  scholar  is  not  excluded  .  from 
politics  only  as  he  voluntarily  excludes 
himself.  The  trouble  is  that  these  men, 
like  Mr.  Adams,  when  they  are  voted  down, 
or  give  advice  which  is  not  accepted,  or  are 
chosen  to  the  second  place  wiien  they  as- 
pired to  the  first,  not  only  get  disgusted, 
but  show  their  disgust,  lose  their  tempers, 
and  render  themselves  unfit  for  further  use 
by  the  people.  They  become  grumblers  and 
scolds,  and  no-party  men,  and  reformers, 
and  sore- heads.  They  simply  fall  out  of 
line  and  let  the  great  army  of  the  people 
march  on  without  them.  They  seem  to  ex- 
pect that  the  people  are  to  do  all  the  work 
and  they  are  to  come  in  and  enjoy  all 
the  honors  and  emoluments.  They  decry 
politics  as    base   and  unworthy  business, 


set  the  example  of  keeping  out,  and  then  go 
about  weeping  beimase  the  scholar  is  with- 
out influence,  and  things  are  going  to  the 
bad  in  consequence.  This  is  all  there  is  in 
that. 

Admitting,  therefore^  that  there  must  be 
parties,  as  we  are  compelled  to  so  long  as 
there  is  a  wrong  side  in  i>olitlcs,  the  ques- 
tion of  party  management  is  the  first  one  to 
be  considered.  The  reformers  have  their 
plan,  though  they  have  not  reduced  it  to  a 
simple  formula.  It  crops  out  in  various 
newspaper  articles  and  speeches,  however, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  what 
it  is.  The  first  point  is  not  to  have  any 
caucus,  and  that  instrumentality  is  de- 
nounced as  unworthy  if  not  base.  But  the 
caucus  not  being  preventable,  the  next  thing 
to  do  is  to  bolt  its  nominations  unless  you 
are  absolutely  suited,  which  being  impossi- 
ble unless  yourself  is  nominated,  necessi- 
tates a  bolt  anyhow.  Beyond  this  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  settled  principle  save 
that  it  is  deemed  high  evidence  of  wisdom 
to  permit  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
party  to  have  the  management  of  it,  or  at 
any  rate  to  hold  the  offices  and  reap  the 
honors. 

It  being  so  obvious  that  a  party  managed 
in  this  way  is  doomed  to  defeat  every  time, 
an  argument  is  not  needed.  These  men 
in  1872  forgot  their  first  principle  in 
their  first  attempt  to  get  into  power,  and 
went  into  a  caucus,  b^t  they  rallied  on 
the  second,  and  bolted  the  'nomination  of 
poor  Greeley,  who  forsook  the  practice  of 
a  long  life  to  please  them  and  secure 
a  nomination;  or  a  part  of  them  did,  while 
the  remainder  fell  back  on  the  reserve  prin- 
ciple, and  took  into  partnership  all  the  old 
and  confirmed  enemies  of  reform  to  manage 
matters  in  case  they  had  won  a  victory.  How 
they  would  have  managed  had  they  obtained 
power  can  be  seen  by  the  way  the  same  fel- 
lows have  conducted  the  present  House 
of  Representatives)  and  comment  is  unneces- 
sary. We  need  no  further  illustration  of 
that  method  of  managing  a  party. 

To  manage  parties  properly  we  must  be 
guided  by  the  results  of  exp^ience,  and 
that  teaches  the  necessity  of  combining  vari- 
ous elements,  making  more  or  less  conces- 
sions to  prejudices,  to  diversified  interests; 
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to  arranging,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the 
ambitions  and  the  whims  of  men  ;  the  yield- 
ing sometimes  to  what  seems  notional,  and 

* 

the  proper  dividing  of  the  honors  and  the 
emoluments  of  office  among  the  different 
classes  who  are  qualified,  and  hy  character 
and  ability  are  fit  to  have  them.  No  set  of 
men  can  hold  power  in  this  country  that 
neglects  these  things. 

The  eminent  and  learned  gentlemen  who 
lately  met  in  New  York  to  consider  what  is 
to  be  done  assume  that  somehow  they  are 
the  few  righteous,  and  only  by  their  wisdom 
can  the  country  be  saved.  They  were  not 
delegated  by  anybody  to  meet  and  act,  and 
they  had  nothing  in  common  but  the  in- 
stinct of  aristocracy,  which  demands  lead- 
ership by  virtue  of  a  wisdom  which  is  a  pure 
assumption.  Their  wisdom,  single  or  com- 
bined, has  never  originated  a  i>olicy,  and 
most  of  them  are  men  who  have  tried  to 
figure  in  public  life  and  were  not  able  to 
secure  a  constituency,  or  men  who,  on  get- 
ting positions  have  be^n  speedily  kicked 
out.    That  they  are  honest  men  and  good 


citizens  need  not  be  questioned,  but  they  are 
too  erratic  ^nd  crotchety  for  party  leaders, 
and  they  are  too  feeble  to  carry  the  country 
Without  the  aid  of  party.  They  are  for 
sound  money,  for  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  for  having  good  men  in  office,  but  they 
woiAd  so  conduct  a  campaign  as  to  secure 
the  election  of  men  who  are  for  unsound 
money,  for  repudiation,  and  who  would  fill 
the  offices  with  the  Hambletons,  Smiths, 
Fitzhughs,  and  other  fellows  who  are  reck- 
oned "  bigger  men  than  old  Grant.''  They 
have  the  right  to  meet  and  use  their  in- 
fluence for  whom  they  please,  but  if  they 
wish  to  have  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  friends  of  national  unity,  respect  for  law, 
honest  money,  and  honest  payment  of  the 
debt,  they  had  better  keep  in  the  back- 
ground until  the  people  call  them  to  the 
front ;  a  merit  which  they  have  thought 
worthy  of  mention  as  a  good  qualification  in 
a  Presidential  candidate,  but  whose  applica> 
tion  to  their  own  case  they  wholly  failed  to 
see ;  modesty  not  beine  one  of  their  eccen- 
tricities. 
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NATIONAL. 

/..The  one  event  of  importance  during  the 
month  past  has,  of  course,  been  the  success- 
ful opening  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  in  commemoration  of  the  first 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence. Perhaps  no  one  illustration  will 
80  vividly  point  the  changes  made  during 
the  century  past  than  the  position  assumed 
by  and  the  recognition  accorded  to  the 
mother  country,  with  which  we  were  so  sor- 
rowfully at  war  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Second  Continental  Congress — ^the  im- 
mortal assembly  which  adopted  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — ^met  at'  Carpeater's 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  Tenth  of  May, 
1776,  and  on  the  Tenth  of  May,  1876,  two 
hundred  thousand  persons,  embracing  rep- 
resentatives of  every  race  and  of  most  na- 
tions known  to  the  civilized  world,  met  in 
the  beautiful  Fairmount  Park,  in  the  midst 
of  the  myriad-gathered  trophies  of  industry 
and  utility,  art  and  beauty,  to  greet  the 
Nation's  natal  Century  day.    It  is  a  notable 


fact  that  the  foremost  foreign  guest  should  be 
Great  Britain,  and  that  here,  on  American 
soil,  is  gathered  the  amplest  representation 
ever  seen  of  the  skill  and  industry,  the  ge- 
nius, culture,  and  progress  of  the  EDglish- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can World's  Fair  is  in  truth  fhe  largest  in- 
dustrial possible  triumph  achieved  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon stock.  John  Mitchell  once  spoke 
of  it  as  the  ^'Anglo-Saxon  bully  that  strides 
the  world  like  a  Colossus."  The  works  here 
gathered  are  indeed  colossal,  however  far 
removed,  thank  God !  from  the  other  attri- 
bute. The  British  government  and  people 
seem  to  have  outvied  all  their  past  efforts  in 
order  to  place  in  our  midst  the  fairest  and 
fullest  representation  to  be  had  of  their  in- 
dustrial, technical,  artistic,  and  social  life, 
progress,  and  skill.  Not  only  the  mother 
country,  but  all  her  wondrous  brood  of  nurs- 
lings are  with  us — the  giant  children  of 
the  Australian  Island-Continent ;  the  patient 
and  swarming  Anglo-Indian  communities 
from  under    the    tropics,    grave    with  the 
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weight/  task  that  is  always  with  them;  our 
neighbors  of  the  near  Canadas,  and  the  nascent 
Confederation  of  South  Africa,  just  pointing 
the  waj  to  the  inevitable  task  that  awaits  the 
world's  continent  opener — ^the  English  colon- 
izer—of bringing  tlie  almost  unknown  inte* 
riors  of  that  continental  peninsula,  throtlgh 
traffic  and  travel,  into  close  relations  with 
modern  bivilization.  It  is  fitting  and  fine, 
too,  that  the  Biitish  exhibits  should  be 
only  next  to  our  own  in  extent,  and  that  to- 
gether we  present  such  an  evidence  of  the 
power  for  use,  the  capacity  for  civilization, 
the  means  of  serving  mankind,  as  none  others 
of  the  great  race  stocks  can  excel,  even  if  they 
anywhere  or  anyhow  can  equal.  That  the 
first  social  recognition  should  come  from  the 
representative  here  of  Great  Britain  was  ap- 
propriate, while  it  was  pleasing  to  see  how 
very  generally  the  English  Union-Jack — the 
flag  of  the  nation— could  be  seen  twined  fra- 
ternally with  that  of  the  United  States. 

...We  must  not  forget  nearer  lessons  in 
the  largeness  of  the  cosmopolitan  spectacle. 
One  comes  from  the  century's  dawn,  bearing 
the  memories  roused  by  the  then  most  elo- 
quent tongue  of  the  land,  and  the  other 
poured  out  in  unbroken  melody  from  the 
sweet-voiced  solo  singer  on  that  wonderful 
opening  day. 

...When  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
met  on  that  memorable  Tenth  of  May,  1776, 
which  was  the  forerunner  of  so  much  that 
is  great,  there  rose  in  the  assembly  a  man  of 
rustic  appearance  and  somewhat  ungainly 
withal,  who  proceeded  to  address  the  dele- 
gates. It  has  been  recorded  that  the  Secre- 
tary and  others,  who  knew  him  not,  were 
annoyed  at  thi^  rude  stranger's  apparent 
unfitness  for  the  task  he  had  assumed. 
"Fools,"  they  though^,  **rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread."  But  Patrick  Henry's 
tongue,  for  it  was  he,  touched  with  Pro- 
methean fire,  soon  held  all  spell-bound,as  in 
grave  but  eloquent  speech  he  pointed  out 
the  dangers  and  duties  before  the  Congress. 
His  closing  sentence  comes  back  with  ap- 
pealing force  in  these  days  and  with  recent 
and  surrounding  memories,  clearly  and 
solemnly  across  the  **hund  red- terraced 
height"  on  which  we  now  stand :     "As  foe 

MB,  I  AM  NOT  A  ViRGIWIAN,  BUT  AN  AmBBICAK!" 

Mingling  and  meeting  therewith  comes  the 


music-breathing  words  of  Lanier's  cantata. 
Hark  I  how  the  poet  through  the  singer's 
notes  bears  out  and  completes  the  lessons  of 
that  sentiment  and  of  the  mighty  federative 
Republic  which  has  arisen  thereon.  Colum- 
bia or  the  Century,  whosoever  may  be  the 
dramatic  interpretation  of  the  poet's  apostro- 
phizing voice,  asks — 

How  lonff,  Good  Angel,  O  how  long  7 
Sing  me  from  Heaven  a  man's  own  song! 

And  then  the  reply  comes,  as  is  fitting,  olear, 
alone,  above  all,  and  in  the  rare  melody  only 

of  the  human  voice : 

"Long  as  thine  Art  shall  love  true  love, 
Long  as  thy  Science  truth  shall  know, 
LouK  as  thine  Easle  harms  no  Dove, 
Long  as  thy  Law  oy  law  shall  grow, 
Lonff  as  thy  God  is  God  above, 

fO 


Thyoroiher  every  man  below. 

So^fong,  dear  land  of  all  my  love, 

Tby  name  shall  shine,  thy  fame  shall  glow  I 

Patrick  Henry,  the  Virginian  patriot,  and 
Sidney  Lanier,  the  Georgia  poet,  across  the 
century,  completely  express  the  prophetic 
lessons  of  American  history — sc^fety  and  sta- 
bility  only  throng  unity  and  Liberty ^  even  though 
those  they  may  represent,  past  or  present, 
have  often  been  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  -final  consummation  which  waits  on  our 
progress. 

...There  is  one  part  ot  the  opening  cere- 
monies to  which  it  would  appear  no  excep- 
tion can  be  taken.  The  speeches  were  brief 
and  fitting — The  Pbbsident's  being,  as  be- 
comes him,  simple  and  strong,  modest  and 
manly.  But  the  music  was  in  all'  respects 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Wagner's  great 
March  would  have  been  admirable,  indeed, 
had  Theodore  Thopoas  been  able  to  have 
secured  and  trained  In  time  two  hundred  in- 
struments instead  of  fifty.  The  choral  sing- 
ing, however,  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
almost  as  perfect.  Whittier's  simply  melo- 
dious hymn  was  given  through  the  accom- 
panying music  with  the  effectiveness  of 
some  of  the  old  and  massive  Gregorian 
chants.  Lanier's  cantata  meets  more  adverse 
criticism,  not  musically  so  much  as  verbally. 
The  poet  was  largely  hampered  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  occasion,  and  of  the  medium 
through  which  to  the  multitude  he  was  alone 
to  be  expressed*  A  great  deal  of  cheap  wit 
has  been  expended  on  the  cantata  as  a  poem 
— unjustly,  too.  It  is,  dramatically  consid- 
ered, a  noble  poem,  somewhat  mystical  or 
transcendental  in  character  and  expression, 
and  with  its  thought  involved  to  sbme  ex- 
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tent,  and  therefore  lacking  in  the  noble  aim- 
plioity  which  best  befits  music.  To  that  ex- 
tent it  was  not  wholly  appropriate  for  the 
occasion.  But  af^er  all  the  poet  may  not 
find  ability  to  understand  for  all,  even 
though  he  x>ossesses  that  of  expression.  The 
attempt  at  witty  criticisms  are  as  a  rule  of 
the  cheapest  sort.  Mr.  ,  Lanier,  even  if  he 
did  not  rise  quite  to  the  occasion  in  clearness 
and  simplicity,  as  he  certainly  does  in  orig- 
inality And  vigor,  shows  clearly  that  with 
artistic  experience  he  is  sure  to  meet  all  the 
.demands  the  future  may  make  on  his  genius. 

POLITICAL  CONVENTIONS — ^REPUBLICAN. 

...The  State  Republican  Convention  of 
Massachusetts,  held  at  Worcester,  April  26, 
was  a  body  marked  by  the  ability  and  earn- 
estness of  the  attending  delegates.  It  se- 
lected a  delegation  at  large  for  the  National 
Convention,  unpledged  as  to  persons,  and 
instructed  only  as  to  the  character  of  the 
nominations.  The  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Resolvedf  That  this  Convention  leave  the 
delegates  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Repabli- 
can  National  Convention  unpledged  and  un- 
instructed  in  respect  of  individual  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  but  expects  and  requires 
them  each  and  all  to  work  and  vote  for  those 
candidates,  and  those  only,  whose  characters 
give  unquestionable  assurance  to  the  whole 
country  that  they  will  be  faithful  and  zeal- 
ous to  maintain  the  equal  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens under  the  Constitution,  to  bring  about 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  a  date 
nof  later  than  that  already  fixed  by  law,  and 
to  effect  a  thorough  and  radical  reform  of  the 
civil  service,  to  the  end  that  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  may  be  characterized 
by  efficiency,  economy,  and  purity. 

...On  the  27th  of  April,  the  Republicans  of 
Arkansas  held  a  spirited  convention  at  Little 
Rock,  by  which  body  delegates  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  National  Convention  and  in- 
structed tjo  vote  for  Senator  Morton's  nomi- 
nation as  President.  The  platform  asserts 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party  and  the 
equal  rights  of  cilkens  of  the  several  States, 
without  regard  to  birth,  color,  race,  or  pre- 
vious condition ;  favors  an  honest  and  eco- 
nomical Government,  and  prompt  punish- 
ment of  official  dishonesty,  and  good  com- 
mon schools  ;  and  charges  the  Democratic 
party  with  robbing  the  State  of  school  funds. 

....On  the  same  day  the  Republicans  of 
California  met  at  San  Franofsco  and  selected 


their  delegates,  approving  by  resolutions  the 
candidature  of  Mr.  Blaine.  The  reports  re- 
ceived show  that  the  convention  represented 
a  reunited  party .^  It  adopted  a  platform 
expressing  confidence  in  the  Republican 
party  ;  approving  the  prosecution  and  pun- 
ishment of  official  dishonesty;  deprecating 
Chinese  immigration  and  favoring  such  a 
modification  of  the  Burlingame  treaty  as  will 
effectually  prevent  a  further  infiux  of  Chi- 
nese; favoring  a  return  to  metallic  currency, 
and  the  restoration  of  silver  coin  to  its  con*  ' 
stitutional  equality  with  gold  as  a  legal 
tender,  and  the  payment  of  the  national  debt 
in  gold. 

...The  Republicans  of  Oregon  met  in  con- 
vention at  Portland,  May  3d,  and  nominated 
for  Congress,  Richard  Williams,  and  for 
Presidential  electors,  W.  H.  Odell,  J.  W. 
Watts,  J.  C.  Cartwright,  and  Judge  R.  P. 
Boise.  The  delegates  to  Cincinnati  were  in- 
structed to  vote  for  Mr.  Blaine. 

...May  5th,  the  Georgia  Republicans  con- 
vened ilEL  Atlanta  and  selected  delegates  to 
the  National  Convention,as  well  as  appointed 
State  committees,  general  and  executive.  In 
both  selections  they  appear  to  have  been 
governed  by  the  wish  to  secure  the  strongest 
men,  most  representative  of  their  condition 
and  circumstances.  Colonel  Bryant,  of 
Savannah,  was  selected  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee.  It  adjourned 
without  nominating  a  Governor  or  an  elec- 
toral ticket,  recommending  a  convention  for 
that  purpose  to  assemble  in  Macon  before 
the  first  of  August. 

...The  Maryland  Republicans  met  May  4, 
at  Frederick  City.  The  resolutions  adopted 
express  gratitude  that  all  investigations 
have  failed  to  touch  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  President  Grant,  whose  administration 
has  been  wise,  patriotic,  and  prudent  in  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  looking  to  an  early  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment.  They  pledge  the 
votes  of  Maryland  to  Blaine  as  the  candidate 
for  President,  and  commend  Bristow  for'  his 
efforts  to  expose  and  prevent  corruption. 
The  delegates  were  directed  to  vote  for 
Blaine  as  long  as  there  is  reasonable  hope  for 
his  nomination. 

...The  Michigan  Republican  Convention 
which  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  May  10,  vied 
with  that  of  Massachusetts  in  the  c^ 
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of  its  delegates  and  the  eamestness  displayed. 
Delegates  to  Cincinnati  were  selected  and 
left  anpledged.    The  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  *  *  *  While  we  are 
willing  to  waive  personal  preferences,  our 
delegates  must  never  consent  to  commit  Ee- 
publican  principles  to  any  standard  bearer 
of  doubtful  position,  or  who  does  not  in  his 
own  character  afford  assurances  of  practical 
economy,  honesty,  and  purity  in  all  matters 
of  administration. 

...The  Republicans  or  West  Virginia,  at 
their  Convention,  Clarksburg,  May  11th, 
complimented  Mr.  Bristow  and  indorsed  Mr. 
Blaine's  candidacy.  Ez-Senator  Willeyand 
ex-Governor  Stevenson  are  among  the  dele- 
gates selected. 

...The  Tennessee  Republican  Convention 
met  at  Nashville  May  17th.  Uninstructed 
delegates  were  chosen  for  the  National  Con- 
vention. A  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  Sena- 
tor Morton  was  manifested.  It  was  decided 
to  postpone  State  nominations  until  after 
the  Democratic  Convention  met  in  August. 

...At  Montgomery  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion called  by  the  anti-Spencer  committee,  of 
which  ex-Governor  Smith  is  chairman,  met 
on  the  17th  ultimo.  It  was  decided  to  make 
nominations  regardless  of  the  other  wing,  and 
to  select  delegates  to  Cincinnati.  This  State 
is  the  only  one  that  will  have  a  divided  del- 
egation'. The  following  nominations 'were 
made : — Thomas  M.  Peters,  governor;  J.  J. 
McLemore,  secretary  of  state;  J.  S.  Clarke, 
attorney  general;  W.  B.  Harris,  state  treas- 
urer, C.  Cadle,  jr.,  auditor;  J.  H.  Houston, 
superintendent  of  education.  Delegates  at 
large  for  Cincii^iati,  and  sixteen  delegates 
from  the  eight  districts  were  selected.  No 
instructions  were  given. 

...The  Republicans  of  New  Jersey  met  at 
Trenton,  May  17,  adopted  vigorous  resolu- 
tions, and  selected  delegates  for  Cincinnati. 
They  were  uninstructed,  but  are  understood 
to  favor  Mr.  Blaine. 

...The  Kentucky  Republican  convention 
met  at  Louisville  on  tbe  18th.  The  attend- 
ance was  large  and  the  delegates  were 
enthusiastic.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Bristow*s  candidacy  was  unqualified^  but  no 
instructions  were  adopted. 

DEMOCBATIC  CONVBNTlOlfS. 

...The  Nebraska  Democrats  indorsed  the 


nomination  of  Governor  Tilden.  They  met 
at  Lincoln,  April  21st. 

...On  the  26th  of  April,  Governor  Tilden's 
convention  met^  at  Utica,  New  York.  Mor- 
rissey  and  the  anti-Tammany  Democrats 
were  excluded,  John  Kelly  and  the  Tamma- 
ny sacbems  ruling  the  convention.  It  was 
in  session  and  adjourned,  on  passing  what 
it  was  convened  for,  by  electing  a  delega- 
tion to  secure  the  nomination  of  S.  J.  Tilden 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President. 

...The  Oregon  Democratic  Convention  met 
on  the  same  day,  selected  its  delegates  to 
St.  Louis,  leaving  them  unpledged,  though 
leaning  to  Tilden,  and  renominated  Repre- 
sentative Lafayette  Lane  to  Congress. 

...The  Georgia  Democrats  met  in  Congres- 
sional district  conventions  on  the  same  date, 
and  elected  delegates  to  St.  Louis«  The 
general  tendency  was  to  indorse  Gov.  Til- 
den's  candidacy. 

...The  South  Carolina  Democracy  conven- 
ed at  Columbia  May  4,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six delegates  being  present,  represent- 
ing all  but  two  counties.  ThQ  Grange  ele- 
ment, which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  being  used 
in  all  the  cotton  States  as  a  political  instru- 
ment and  for  the  wage-oppression  of  the 
colored  laborer,  was  represented  in  the  per- 
son of  D.  W.  Aiken,  master  of  the  State 
Grange,  an  unreconstructed  Confederate 
Democrat,  who  was  chosen  temporary  presi- 
dent. The  delegates  to  St.  Louis  were  ]^ft 
uninstructed,  and  a  platform  of  strict  party 
character  was,  af^er  heated  debate,  adopted. 

...The  Nevada  Democracy,  at  their  State 
Convention  May  15,  selected  a  delegation 
unpledged  to  candidates,  Tilden  and  Thur- 
man  were  the  first  and  second  choices  of  the 
delegates.  Anti-Chinese  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

...The  Ohio  Democracy  met  at  Columbus 
May  17.  The  convention  was  large.  A  sharp 
contest  had  preceded  its  nt^ting,  the  friends 
of  Governor  Allen  and  Senator  Thurman  hav- 
ing worked  hard  to  control  it  ^n  behalf  of 
their  candidates.  George  H.  Pendleton  was 
selected  as  permanent  chairman.  Allen's 
friends  carried  the  convention,  adopting 
minority  ,  report.  Two  reports  were  pre- 
sented, the  majority  (twelve)  favoring  a 
return  to  spebie  payment  when  it  can  be 
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accomplished  without  serious  business  dis- 
turbance ;  alto  opposing  a  fixed  day  of  re- 
sumption and  urging  that  the  charters  of 
national  banks  be  not  renewed,  legal  tenders 
to  be  substituted  for  their  circulation.  The 
minority  report  demands  repeal  of  resump- 
tion act ;  early  substitution  of  greenbacks 
for  bank  notes  ;  circulation  to  be  issued 
only  by  the  General  Gbvernment ;  three- 
sixty-flye  convertible  bonds  ;  a  graduated 
income  tax  and  tariff  for  revenue  only.  It 
urged  the  nomination  for  President  of  Gov- 
ernor Allen.  The  following  were  placed  in 
nomination:  Secretary  of  State,  William 
Bell  ;  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  William 
E.  Finck ;  Member  of  Board  of  Public 
Works,  H.  P.  Clough. 

...The  Iowa  Democrats  met  on  the  17th  and 
elected  delegates  to  St.  Louis.  They  were 
uninstructed.  A  resolution  favoring  early 
resumption  was  adopted. 

INDEPENDENTS— OBBENBACK — LIBERALS. 

...State  conventions  were  held  during  the 
month  past  in  Detroit,  (May  3,)  Topeka, 
Kansas,  (May  4,)  Des  Moines,  Indiana,  (May 
10,)  and  at  Nashville,  (May  13,)  by  which 
delegates  were  selected  to  the  (so-called) 
National  Independent  Convention  that  con- 
vened at  Indianapolis  May  18.  This  body  rep- 
resents the  Greenback  theorists.  It  has  been 
manipulated  in  advance  for  Judge  David 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  who  in  1872  was  nominated 
by  the  Labor  Reformers  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Others  favored  straight  nominations,  and  the 
names  of  Peter  Cooper,  General  Benj.  F. 
Butler,  William  D.  Kelley,  General  Spin- 
ner, and  Senator  Booth,  all  of  whom  favor 
the  interconvertible  bond  plan  in  some  form, 
were  brought  forward  as  Presidential  can- 
didates. Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
delegates,  representing  nineteen  States, 
were  present.  Thomas  J.  Durant,  of  Wash- 
ington, presided  as  permanent  chairman. 
The  platform  favors  an  interconvertible 
bond,    increase    of   currency,   abolition    of 

national  bank  circulation,  and  repeal  of  re- 
sumption act.  Peter  Cooper  and  Senator 
Newton  Booth  were  nominated  for  President 
and  Vice-President. 

...A  body  of  gentlemen  calling  themselves 
the  Liberid  Republican  National  Committee 
met  May  8th  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New 
York.    A  small  number  of  those  appointed 


as  such  committee  by  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion of  1872,  holding  proxies  from  others, 
were  present.  The  inevitable  Calif omian, 
promoted  from  an  ex-Secretary  of  State  to 
an  ex -Lieutenant  Governorship,  (which  he 
never  held,)  who  has  not  been  in  that  State 
to  reside  for  nearly  ten  years,  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  conference.  Ex-Gover- 
nor Warmoth,  who  is  certainly  without, 
politically  speaking,  a  local  habitation  or 
name,  was  also  among  the  Confreres.  This 
gathering  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
'^National  Reform  League,"  or  indeed  with 
John  Cochrane' s  Liberal  shop  '^over  the 
way,"  which,  it  will  be  seen,  repudiates 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  confreres.  The  follow- 
ing call  was  adopted,  and  afterward  practi- 
cally nullified  by  the  resolution  that  follows: 

The  National  Liberal  Republican  Commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  convention  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati in  May,  1872,  being  fully  authorized 
so  to  do,  hereby  orders  that  a  National  Libe- 
ral Republican  Convention  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  day  of  July, 
1876,  at  12  o'clock. 

Each  State  is  invited  to  send  to  such  con- 
vention a  representation  equal*  to  the  number 
of  its  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

All  citizens  who  desire  to  perpetuate  the 
national  honor  and  the  national  prosperity; 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  of  whatever  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  politics  ;  who  desire  the  permanence 
of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  with  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend-  ^ 
ments,  and  are  opposed  to  reopening  any  of 
the  questions  of  the  late  fratricidal  war,  long 
since  regarded  as  settled ;  who  believe  that 
in  time  of  profound  peace  the  civil  authority 
should  be  supreme ;  that  the  civil  service  of 
the  Government  should  be  so  reformed  that 
honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  shall  consti- 
tute the  only  valid  claim  to  public  employ- 
ment, and  that  to  secure  this  no  President  of 
the  United  States  should  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election ;  who  believe  that  all  laws  of  im- 
posts should  be  for  the  purposes  of  revenue 
only,  and  adjusted  so  far  as  possible  with 
impartiality  as  to  all  sections  and  interests  ; 
who  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  return  to  specie 
payment,  as  demanded  alike  by  the  highest 
considerations  of  commercial  morality  and 
honest  government ;  and,  above  all,  who  are 
in  favor  of  honest  meU  at  the  head  of  the 
Republic  to  carry  out  lionest  measures,  are 
cordially  invited  to  join  in  sending  delegates 
to  this  National  Convention. 

The  present  demoralized  condition  of  the 
public  service,  the'  startling  revela^' 
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oorrnption,  and  the  consequent  prostration 
of  all  industrial  interests,  more  than  confirm 
the  warnings  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  in 
the  campaign  of  1872,  and  have  vindicated 
their  efforts  then  made  for  national  reform. 
The  work  of  political  purification  then  de- 
feated yet  remains  to  be  done.  In  this  work 
each  elector,  as  a  patriot,  must  perfo'rm  his 
part.  The  citizen  must  rise  above  the  parti- 
san. Allegiance  to  country  in  this  hour  of 
trouble  is  a  higher  duty  than  allegiance  to 
party.  It  is  necessary  that  the  peculator  be 
eliminated  as  a  -controlling  power  in  party 
politics,  that  office  may  again  become  the 
post  of  honor  and  not  the  avenue  to  crime. 
Both  of  the  old  parties  have  a  pernicious 
history  that  makes  them  equally  impotent 
for  further  public  good.  While  all  things 
are  possible,  it  nevertheless  seems  improba- 
ble that  reform  will  be  secured  '*  within 
party  lines.''  While  this  is  to  be  hailed 
with  joy  if  accomplished,  experience  gives 
but  little  cause  to  hope  for  it.  The  reformed 
convict  is  not  usually  the  best  citizen,  nor 
will  a  reformed  party  be  the  best  exponent 
of  morality.  The  party  that  badly  needs 
reformation  needs  burial.  Out  of  the  ruins 
of  both  of  the  decaying  organizations  true 
reform  must  come,  and  in  stich  a  way  that 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  will  approve; 
otherwise  all  efforts  will  be  in  vain.  The 
nominees,  in  the  purity  of  their  characters, 
must  be  the  guarantors  of  the  principles  they 
'  profess,  and  for  their  support  when  placed 
before  the  country  we  cordially  welcome  the 
oo-operation  of  all  patriotic  ciitzens,  without 
regard  to  previous  political  affiliations. 

Ethan  Allbn, 
Chairman  National  Liberal  RepublicanCommittee. 

Resolved,  That  if  after  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Conventions  have  been  held  in 
June  next,  one  or  both  of  these  parties  shall 
seem,  in  the  judgment  of  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Ethan  Allen,  to  have  responded  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  aims  of  the  Liberal  Republican 
organization,  both  in  measures  and  men,  in 
that  event  our  chairman,  after  further  con- 
fei^ence  with  this  committee,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized by  proclamation  to  annul  the  call 
for  a  national  convention  this  day  ordered. 
But  after  said  conventions,  their  actions  be- 
ing unfavorable  to  reform,  he  is  empowered 
to  take  such  action  in  furthering  the  call  for 
a  convention  this  day  ordered  as  he  ma^ 
deem  necessary. 

...The  New  York  State  Liberal  Executive 
Committee  met  the  next  day,  and  declaring 
that  as  "no  Liberal  organization  is  known  to 
have  survived  in  any  State,  except  in  the 
State  of  New  York,*'  that  the  committee 
thereof  "fail  to  recognize  the  organized  ex- 
istence of  the  Liberal  Republicans  whom,  in 


their  national  capacity,  that  body  aims  to 
represent  and  direct,"  and  then 

Resolvedf  That  in  view  of  the  formidable 
influence  with  which  events  have  invested 
the  men  of  independent  opinions  in  the  pol- 
itics of  the  country,  and  of  the  importance 
of  unity  of  action  in  their  efforts  for  reform, 
we  advise  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  await  the  action  of  the 
approaching  conventions  in  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis,  with  the  purpose  of  directing  their 
support  to  any  upobjectionable  Presidential 
candidate  thereby  nominated,  or  in  default 
thereof,  of  participating  with  other  non-par- 
tisan or  independent  electors  in  whatever 
feasible  movement  shall  seem  to  promise  the 
delivery  of  our  National  Government  and 
institutions  from  the  ravages  of  corruption. 

When  the  reforM  doctors  disagree,  how 

can  the  politicians  succeed? 

...Two  really  notable  gatherings  have 
been  held  in  New  York  city.  One  was  con- 
vened by  a  letter  signed  by  Messrs.  3churz, 
Grosvenor,  Horace  White,  and  others  who 
led  in  the  Cincinnati  movement.  The  other 
met  at  the  call  of  the  "National  Reform 
League."  The  Republican  paity  is  no- 
where, by  platform,  declaration,  or  action, 
in  oppositioQ  to  the  views  put  forth  in  either 
call  or  expressed  at  the  gatherings  allud- 
ed to. 

An  address  has  been  issued  by  the  Reform 
League's  Executive  Committee,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

The  National  Reform  League  is  a  popular 
movement,  intended  to  unite  and  transform 
into  action  that  sentiment  of  the  x>eople 
which  everywhere  demands  reform  in  the 
civil  service  and  honest  government. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  it 
does  not  aspire  to  competition  with  either  of 
the  existing  4>arties  in  the  wielding  of  po- 
litical power,  but  pledges  itself  to  constant 
and  earnest  efforts  for  the  dVerthrow  of  every 
influence,  whether  represented  by  parties  or 
individuals,  which  has  a  tendency  to  foster 
or  promote  corruption. 

As  an  organization  formed  by  representa- 
tives from  the  different  States  it  will  seek  to 
give  such  expression  to  the  demands  of 
patriotic  and  independent  citizens  as  shall 
secure  through  the  agency  of  the  existing 
parties,  or  by  such  other  means  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  adopt,  a  policy  in  harmony  with 
the  best  sentiment  of  the  people. 

Its  members  regard  with  alarm  the  state  of 
affairs  which  permits  the  election  of  venal 
and  incompetent  men  to  positious  of  trust, 
the  bartering,  for  unworthy  considerations, 
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of  appointmentfl  to  places  of  honor  and  profit, 
and  the  consequent  shameful  malfeasance  in 
office.  Thej  look  upon  the  corruption  bj 
which  these  things  are  rendered  possible  as 
«  cause  for  immediate  and  indignant  action 
on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
who  do  not  recognize  as  their  proper  repre- 
sentatives the  trafficking  politicians  into 
whose  hands  the  management  of  the  national 
affairs  has  so  largely  fallen. 

They  believe  that  the  redemption  of  the 
country  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
thus  betrayed  the  trust  of  the  people  de- 
mands the  exercise — ^through  the  existing 
parties  if  possible,  independently  of  them  if 
necessary — of  a  power  vested  in  the  hands 
of  those  whose  utterances  shall  represent 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  coun- 
try; and  whose  work,  uninfluenced  by  the 
hidden  machinery  of  party  politics,  shall  be 
open,  honest,  and  thorough. 

Thus  believing  the  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Reform  League  will  stand  pledged  to  the 
use  of  all  legitimate  means  for  ^securing  the 
nomination  and  election  to  the  (dbief  Magis- 
tracy of  the  nation,  and  to  all  minor  offices, 
National,  State,  and  local,  of  men  who  shall 
worthily  represent  the  people  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States.        *        * 

'  This  is  signed  by  Henry*  Randall  Waite, 
J.  G.  Holland,  Frans  Sigel,  George  H.  Put- 
nam, R.  Heber  Newton,  George  Gary  Eggles- 
ton,  and  Kinahan  Comwallis,  of  New  York; 
James  Freemen  Clarke,  Henry  T.  Cheever, 
and  Henry  F.' Bishop,  of  Massachusetts;  M. 
S.  Dudley,  of  Connecticut;  Samuel  C.  Ander- 
son and  R.  W.  Weeks,  of  New  Jersey;  John 
Sill,  of  Pennsylvania;  James  D.  Browne,  of 
Virginia;  R.  Brinkerhoff  and  M.  I>.  Harter, 
of  Ohio;  and  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin. 
These  gentlemen  compose  the  Executive 
Committee. 

...At  the  conference  held  on  the  15th  May, 
'under  the  Carl  Schurz  call, among  the  officers 
appointed  were  the  following : 

President — ^Theodore  D.  Woolsey.  Vice- 
Presidents — G.  G.  Fogg,  New  Hampshire ; 
C.  W.  Willard,  Vermont ;  H.  L.  Pierce, 
Martin  Bremmer,  Julius  H.  Seelye,  Mark 
Hopkins,  James  F.  Clark,  Massachusetts ; 
Leonard  Bacon,  Joseph  Cummings,  Connec- 
ticut ;  R.  Hazard,  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson,  Rhode  Island ;  W.  C.  Bryant,  John 
Jay,  0.  Ottendorfer,  E.  Salomon,  Branford 
R.  Wood,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Charles  Butler, 
and  Samuel  Osgood,  New  York  ;  Thomas 
Balch,  Heniy  Lea,  A.  M.  Welsh,  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  ex-Governor  Miller,  J.  D.  Cox,  Ohio  ; 
Colonel  Martin,  Indiana ;  John  D.  Bryant 
and  Robert  CoUyer,  Illinois  ;  M.  M.  Davis 


and  F.  W.  Horn,  Wisconsin ;  John  McNeil 
and  Joseph  S.  Rollins,  Missouri.  Secretaries 
— H.  C.  Lodge,*  Massachusetts ;  F.  A. 
Walker,  Connecticut ;  H.  A.  Brown,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  A.  Thieme,  Ohio ;  Thomas  Clark, 
Missouri. 

All  the  New  England  names  are  those  of 
gentlemen  who  have  always  been  identified 
with  the  Republican  party.  So  also  with 
most  of  those  from  New  York.  Ottendorfer 
has  always  been,  and  atill  is,  a  German  Dem- 
ocratic leader.  Mr.  Rollins,  of  Missouri,  has 
had  no  regular  associations,  sometimes  acting 
with  both  parties,  for  a  long  time  past. 
Nearly  all  the  others  who  participated  are 
still  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  worthy 'notice  that  however  exagger- 
ated may  be  the  appeals  made,  yet  all 
these  efforts  looking  to  reform  come  from 
those  who  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
principles  and  policy  under  and  by  which 
the  Republican  party  have  accomplished  so 
much. 

There  were  a  great  many  Jeremiahs  in  the 
assemblagOj  and  a  dismal  picture  was  drawn. 
President  Woolsey,  who  thinks  honor  does 
not  belong  to  a  Democracy,  declared  that 
the  country  blushed  with  shame.  The 
meeting  was  to  decide  how  to  remove  the 
blushes.  Carl  Schurz  described  himself 
and  associates  as  on  the  fence,  afraid  of  the 
mud  on  the  either  side.  Dr.  Osgood  didn't 
like  the  odor  from  the  White  House  and 
made  a  wry  speech  thereat.  Mr.  McVeigh 
thought  the  confreres  were  boys  in  politics 
and  thought  they  would  do  better  to  be  per- 
sonal and  definite.  He  wanted  to  recommend 
Mr.  Bristow.  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  jr.,  didn't 
see  it,  and  would  wait  for  a  report  from  their 
committees.  A  Philadelphia  Henry  Brown 
declared  that  a  rigorous  course  of  politics 
had  excluded  every  respectable  man  from 
office  in  that  city.  He  forgot  to  mention 
that  a  rigorous  abstention  from  voting  by 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  respecta- 
ble citizens^  thereof  had  more  to  do  with  it. 
Dr.  Bacon  wanted  the  country's  debts  paid, 
and  Professor  Seelye  did  not  believe  the 
American  people  either  '^fallen  or  degener- 
ated. ' '  There  were  some  cases  of  corruption, 
but  very  few.  A  courageous,  self-forgetting 
man  as  President  would  reform  even  these. 
Colonel' Higginson  thought  the  R^ 
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party  would  do  well,  it  onlj  needed  stirring 
up;  and  busy  Wm.  Welsh,  of  Pennsylyania, 
thought  the  people  were  not  slaves  but  in 
the  hands  of  ofKoe-seekers.  The  conference 
seemed  to  be  a  confusion  of  tongues,  indeed. 
After  deciding  against  all  Presidential 
making,  the  conference  adopted  an  address, 
which  begins  by  a  declaration  that  no  new 
party  organization  is  sought.  Most  of  those 
represented  adhere  to  old  and  cherished  as- 
sociations, and  would  be  best  gratified  by 
seeing  candidates  nominated  having  the  re- 
quisites now  esteemed  imperative.  But  the 
moral  reform  of  our  public  concerns  is  above 
all  party  considerations.  The  presentation 
simply  of  a  choice  of  evils  is  a  prolific  source 
of  public  corruption.  It  renders  possible 
that  subtle  tyranny  of  organization  which 
must  be  broken.  The  address  earnestly 
hopes  that  all  efibrts  within  party  lines  for 
reform  may  be  successful,  but  is  not  hopeful 
to  that  end.  Demonstrations  must  be  made 
.  in  their  aid.  An  appeal  is  therefore  m^e 
to  all  agreeing  to  organize,  and  manifest 
their  opinion  in  or  out  of  party  lines.  Let 
every  effort  be  made  to  influence  nominating 
conventions  in  the  best  way  to  aid  the  Re- 
public's best  interest.  It  closes  and  is  signed 
as  follows : 

Our  generation  has  to  open  the  second 
century  of  our  national  life,  as  the  fathers 
opened  the  first.  Theirs  was  the  work  of  in- 
dependence ;  ours  is  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. The  one  is  as  vital  now  as  the  other 
was  then.  Now,  as  then,  every  true  man 
must  have  the  courage  of  his  duty. 

Carl  Schubz,  Missouri,  Chairman. 
Martin  Brim^br,  Massachusetts. 
L.  P.  S.  Foster,  Connecticut. 
Parke  Godwin,  New  York. 
John  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin. 
Published  by  order  of  the  conference. 
Signed  by 

TheO.  WoLSSYf  President, 

'  If  it  were  not  irreverent,  the  parallel  to 

the  spirit  of  this  occasion  migHt  be  found  in 

the  parable  of  the  Pharisee,  who  made  broad 

his  phylactery  and  raised  his  voice  aloud, 

thanking  God  he  was  not  as  other  men,  even 

as  this  publican — Republican  we  should  say 

the  modern  Pharisees  meant. 

...The  Prohibitionists  of  Kansas  have, put 

the  following  ticket  in  the  field :  Governor, 

Col.  John  P.  St.  John  ;  Lieutenant  Governor, 

Wm.  Fairchlld  ;  Auditor,  Hon.  P.  I.  Bone- 


brake  ;  Secretary  of  State,  M.  E.  Hudson ; 
Treasurer,  John  Francis ;  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction,  Professor  B.  F.  Madge ; 
Associate  Justice,  Judge  D.  J.  Brewer. 

...A  National  Prohibition  Convention  met 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  17.  The  attend- 
ance was  not  large.  Green  Clay  Smith,  ex- 
Member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky,  was 
nominated  for  president,  and  G.  F.  Stewart, 
of  Ohio,  for  vice  president.  The  platform 
adopted  urged  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  as  to  make  prohibitory  leg^lation 
universal  and  permanent;  conclusion  of 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  liquors ;  abolition  of  class 
legislation ;  reduction  of  rates  of  postage, 
telegraphs,  transportation,  and  travel ;  sup- 
pression of  gambling ;  abolition  of  polyga- 
my and  the  social  evil ;  national  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  ;  compulsory  education  ;  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  ;  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  State  ;  settlement 
of  international  disputes  by  arbitration ; 
prison  reform ;  direct  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  people ;  protection  and  equal 
rights  to  immigrants ;  issue  of  paper  money 
only  by  the  Government,  and  redeemable  on 
demand  in  specie;  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures ;  and  thorough  Investigation  of  cor- 
ruption. 

Hypocritical  Clamor. — The  country  is 
|i)out  sick  of  the  hypocritical  clamor  about 
political  corruption.  Th^ere  is  less  now  than 
fifty  years  ago.  The  standard  of  public 
morality  is  higher  than  ever  ^efore.  If  a 
few  spots;  ugly-looking  to  the  eye,  are  found 
on  the  surface,  it  is  because  the  people  are 
searching  for  them.  Never  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Government  have  the  people 
been  so  vigilant  and  so  deeply  interested  in 
political  affairs  as  at  the  present  time.  This 
has  led  to  a  higher  standard  of  merit  in  pub- 
lic men.  .  Officials  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
could  have  enriched  themselves  without  de- 
tection can  find  no  rest  or  comfort  now.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  that,  considering  the  immense 
transactions  of  the  Government,  the  vast  in- 
terests involved,  the  hundreds  of  millions 
yearly  expended,  that  the  percentage  of  offi- 
cial dishonesty  is  smaller  now  than  under 
the  most  favored  period  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. The  cry  of  "Thief,  stop  thief!" 
comes  from  those  who  are  thieves  themselves, 
who  hope,  by  raising  a  false  alarm,  to  keep 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  people  off  their  own 
rascally  purposes.  Depend  upon  it,  this  cry 
of  public  corruption  comes  either  from  Demo- 
crats who  wish  to  get  their  arms  into  the 
public  treasury,  or  from  sore-headed  politi- 
cians who  see  no  chance  of  their  personal 
promotion  except  through  the  formation  of  a 
third  party,  that  shall  be  run  in  theSr  inter- 
ests and  under  their  management. 
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"WASHINaTON'S  VETOES. 


We  are  asked,  '|Did  GeorgB  Washington 
ever  exercise  the  veto  power  during  his 
Presidency;  and  if  so,  under  what  circum- 
stances?** 

Washington  ''exercised  the  veto  power*' 
twice.  His  first  veto  is  dated  April  5,  1792, 
and  returns  to  the  House  of  Representiitives 
''an  act  for  an  apportionment  of  representa- 
tion among  the  several  States  according  to 
the  first  enumeration.** 

It  was  the  first  act  under  the  Constitution 
foi'  an  apportionment  of  representation  among 
the  several  States.  In  the  House,  (which 
embraced  such  men  as  James  Madison,  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  William  B.  Giles,  Fisher 
Ames,  Theodore  Sed^iok,  Fred.  A.  Muh- 
lenburg,  Nathaniel  Macon,  Thomas  Sum- 
ter, and  Thomas  Tudor  Tucker,)  a  very 
animated  and  interesting  debate  had  oc- 
curred upon  its  passage,  and  the  wide 
difference  of  opinion  expressed  witnesses 
the  speculative  character  of  the  notions  then 
held  upon  the  subject  by  leading  men. 

The  Constitution  had  fixed  the  minimum 
ratio  at  one  representative  to  every  30,000 
persons.  According  to  that  ratio  under  the 
apportionment  of  the  new  census  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  House  would  be 
increased  to  113,  which  some  feared  *  was 
dangerously  large,  and  moved  to  strike  out 
30,000  and  increase  the  ratio  to  35,000,  and 
to  40,000.    A  lively  debate  ensued. 

Some  urged  that  the .  existing  representa- 
tion was  too  small  to  secure  the  liberties  of 
the  country;  that  if  the  number  be  small  a 
majority  may  be  the  more  easily  corrupted; 
that  the  people  expected  an  increase  in  the 
representation;  that  an  increased  represen- 
tation would  be  a  security  against  corrup- 
tion; and  the  necessary  additional  expense 
in  the  increased  total  of  the  pay  of  members 
would  be  trifling  as  compared  with  thebenefits ; 
that  the  expense  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  shortening  of  the  session, 
as  a  larger  number  would  have  a  greater 
capacity  for  work  and  by  the  greater  se- 
curity to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
the  existence  of  the  Union  might  depend 
upon  the  fullness  of  the  representation. 
Hence  they  favored  the  retention  of  the 
Constitutional  minimum  of  30^000. 


Others  again  contended  that  an  increased 
representation  would  positively  endanger 
the  liberties  of  the  republic;  that  the  total 
of  pay  would  not  only  be  increased,  but  the 
number  of  officer^  would  be  increased,  and 
every  man  would  wish  his  friend  provided 
for;  that  corruption  would  necessarily  be  the 
consequence;  that  the  corruption  of  the 
French  Assembly  was  owing  to  its  large  ^ 
numbers;  that  a  very  numerous  representa- 
tion would  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments;  that  an  increase 
would  divide  and  diminish  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  House,  make  it  too  unwieldy, 
and  retard  public  business.  Hence,  they 
moved  to  increase  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion. 

A  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Executive 
cropped  out  strongly  with  some.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  was  "already  pretty  highly 
seasoned  with  prerogative** — already  over- 
shadowed the  popular  branch,  and  with  a 
small  representation,  and  its  manifold 
forces  of  corruption,  would  soon  destroy  its 
integrity.  Others  again  saw  in  an  energetic 
government  the  only  guaranty  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty;  but  Mr.  Giles  was  the 
strongest  exponent  of  the  Democratic  notions 
of  the  period.     He  said: 

"An  inequality  of  circumstances  produces 
revolutions  in  government — from  democracy 
to  aristocracy  and  monarchy.  Great  wealth 
produces  a  desire  of  distinctions,  rank,  and 
titles.  The  revolutions  in  property  in  this 
country  have  produced  great  inequality  of 
circumstances.  Government  has  contributed 
to  this  inequality.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  is  a  most  important  machine  in  pro* 
moting  the  objects  of  this  moneyed  interest. 
This  bank  will  be  the  most  powerful  engine 
to  corrupt  this  House.  Some  of  the  members 
are  (directors  of  this  institution,  and  it  will 
only  be  by  increasing  the  representation 
that  an  adequate  barrier  can  be  opposed  to 
this  moneyed  interest.**  *  *  *  "The 
strong  Executive  of  this  Government  ought 
to  be  balanced  by  a  full  representation  in 
the  House.** 

The  result  of  the  debate  was  the  passage 
of  a  bill  which  Washington  was  compelled  to 
veto,  principally  because  it  violated  the  Con- 
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Btitntion  ''in  allotting  in  eight  of  the  SUtes 
more  than  one  in  every  30,000." 

in  the  House,  the  vote  upon  the  passage 
of  the  bill  over  the  President's  veto  was: 
Yeas,  23;  nays,  33;  Fisher  Ames,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  and  Artemas 
Ward  voting  for  its  passage,  and  Wm  B. 
Giles,  Nathaniel  Maoon,  James  Madison, 
Fred.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Thomas  Sumter,  and 
Thos.  Tudor  Tucker  voting  against  its  pas- 
sage. 


The  second  veto  is  dated  February  28, 
1798,  and  returns  to  the  House  "an  act  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  military  establishment 
of  the  United  States,"  partly  because  it  dis- 
charged from  the  military  service  men 
without  providing  means  for  their  payment 
from  the  date  of  the  law  and  that  of  their 
muster  out,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  incon- 
veiiience  and  injury  to  the  public  interest  by 
mustering  out  men  engaged  in  a  necessary 
and  important  service. 


MUNICIPAL  AND  TOWN"  ELECTIONS. 


The  drift  wood  floating  on  a  stream  indi- 
cate often  the  force  of  the  current.  Straws, 
says  the  old  adage,  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
local  self  pride  which  may  be  affected  by 
being  looked  at  as  drift  wood  or  straws,  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  somewhat  in  consecu- 
tive order  the  results  of  the  various  local 
elections  throughout  the  country  during  the 
past  three  months. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  current  year 
(1876)  the  great  majority  of  the  municipal 
elections  have,  as  is  usual  in  the  Presiden- 
tial period,  been  decided  on  partisan  pro- 
clivities and  interests.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
a  good  year  for  Independents,  and  the  rule 
holds  more  than  good  a^the  present  time. 

The  New  J^ngland  town  elections  all 
tended  toward  one  point — an  increased  Re- 
publican activity.  In  New  Hampshire  es- 
pecially their  results  clearly  indicated  the 
later  triumph  had  in  the  State.  In  Connec- 
ticut, too,  they  gave  reasonable  hope  of  a 
similar  result.  The  disappointment  seems 
due  to  apathy  and  want  of  capacity  in  con- 
ducting the  campaign.  The  Maine  elections 
were  very  significant,  the  city  of  Portland, 
among  others,  being  carried  by  the  Republi- 
cans the  first  time  for  several  years. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  elections  for 
supervisors  are  always  closely  watched  by 
the  politicians  who  ''make  slates''  and  fore- 
cast probabilities.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  the  Presidential  year.  The  Repub- 
lican party  made  large  gains,  carrying 
nearly  one  hundred  more  supervisors  than 
it  did  in  1875. 

Along  the  whole  line  of  cities  and  States, 


especially  those  regarded  as  doubtful,  the 
Republicans  made  clear  and  positive  gains. 
^  Michigan,  for  instance,  where  last 
spring  the  reaction  almost  reached  to  the 
'* bed-rock,''  the  political  complexion  of  the 
supervisors  elected  is  more  than  satisfactory. 
The  results  given  in  forty-six  counties  of 
that  State  as  compared  with  last  year  will 
prove  this.  Counting  the  liberals  and  in- 
dependents as  Democrats,  and  in  the  forty- 
six  counties  all\ided  to  the  Republicans 
gained  fifty-six  supervisors.  The  totals 
were  as  follows : 

Total  No.  of  Supervisors. 

1875.        1876. 

Republicans ? 472  528 

Democrats 333  279 

Majority 139  249 

The  county  elections  in  New  Jersey  fol- 
low, as  a  general  thing,  the  same  rule  as 
those  of  New  York.  At  the  elections  last 
fall,  when  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
sherifiis  were  to  be  elected,  the  result  was  an 
almost  complete  reversal  of  the  Democratic 
gains  of  the  year  preceding.  At  the  recent 
local  elections  the  same  result  is  seen.  A 
majority  of  the  counties  elect  Republicans. 

Mercer  county  gave  a  marked  victory.  In 
Jersey  City,  the  Republican  mayor  was 
elected  by  about  400  majority  against  a 
Democratic  majority  last  year  of  3,000.  In 
Union,'  Passaic,  and  Morris  counties  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  will  be  Repub- 
lican. 

But  Indiana,  as  a  decidedly  ''doubtful" 
State,  has  been  watched  with  great  interest. 
The  results  of  the  municipal  elections  therein 
surprise  even  the  most  sanguine  Republi- 
cans. The  city  of  Indianapolis  was  carried 
by  a  Republican  majority  of  4,315,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  face  of  an  apportionment  ex- 
pressly made  by  a  Democratic  Common  Coun- 
cil to  prevent  it,  and  in  despite  of  a  violent 
riot  designed  to  deter  voters. 


THB  BiaHT  OF  TAXATION  AND  THE  BAILBOADS. 
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The  Republicans  also  carried  Lafayette, 
Fort  Wayne,  South  Bend,  Terre  Haute, 
Laporte,  Richmond,  Rochester,  Wabash, 
Franklin,  Warsaw,  Lebanon,  Crawfordsville, 
Elkhart,  Greensbnrg,  Greeuoastle,  Shelby- 
▼Ule,  Kokomo,  Bloomington,  Connorsville, 
and  Madison  out  of  the  twenty-five  prih- 
oipal  places  in  the  State.  Plymouth,  Valpa- 
raiso, Logansport,  and  New  Albany  alone 
were  carried  by  the  Democracy.  In  Shelby- 
yille,  usually  Democratic  and  the  home  of 


Governor  Hendricks,  the  Republicans  car- 
ried every  ward.      There  were  i^any  other' 
'Changes  quite  as  striking. 

Similar  reports  come  from  all  quarters. 
The  Illinois  town  elections  were  generally 
in  the  same  groove.  So  with  those  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  California,  etc.  If,  as  political 
managers,  these  indications  are  signs  of  sig- 
nificant portent,  then  the  prospects  for  a  Re- 
publican victory,  through  hard  work  and 
strong  nominations,  are  very  encouraging. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  TAXATION  AND  THE  RAILROADS. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  rendered 
a  very  important  decision,  unanimous  in 
character  and  delivered  through  Mr^  Justice 
Miller.  It  was  on  a  case  of  appeal,  taken  by 
certain  Illinois  railroads,  against  the  right 
of  that  State  under  the  new  constitution,  and 
by  means  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization, 
to  levy  certain  taxes  on  such  corporations, 
nhder  the  following  provision : 

Seo.  10.  The  rolling  stock,  and  all  other 
moveable  property  belonging  to  any  rail- 
road^ company .  or  corporation  in  this  State, 
shall  be  considered  personal  property,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  execution  and  sale  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  personal  property  of 
individuals,  and  the  General  Assembly  shall 
pass  no  law  exempting  such  property  from 
execution  and  sale. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller's  decision  and  review 
establishes  the  following  important  proposi- 
tions : 

First.  Neither  irregularity  in  the  proceed- 
ings, excess  in  the  valuation,  nor  hardship 
of  the  law,  if  it  be  constitutional,  nor  any 
grievance  remediable  by  a  suit  at  law  will 
authorize  an  injunction  against  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes. 

Second.  This  rule  is  founded  on  the  prin-^ 
ciple  that  the  levy  of  taxes  is  a  legislative 
and  not  a  judicial  function,  and  also  in  the 
necessity  that  the  taxes,  without  which  the 
State  cannot  exist,  should  be  regularly  and 
promptly  paid  into  its  treasury. 

Third.  The  same  rigid  rule  would  proba- 
bly not  apply  to  taxes  levied  by  municipal 
corporations  for,  corporation  purposes. 

Fourth.  No  injunction  preliminary  or  final 
can  be  granted  to  stay  collection  of  taxes 
until  it  is  shown  that  all  the  taxes  really  due 
have  been  paid  octendered  without  demand- 
ing a  receipt  in  full. 

Fifth.  The  Constitution  of  Illinois  declares 
in  express  terms  that  certain  persons  and 
corporations  engaged  in  special  pursuits  may 
be  taxed  by  a  generallaw,  uniform  as  to  the 
class  upon  which  it  operates,  and  under  this 
provision  a  statute  is  not  unconstitutional 
which  prescribes  a  different  rule  of  taxation 


for  railroad  companies,  from  that  for  indi- 
viduals. 

Sixth.  Nor  does  it  violate  any  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Seventh.  The  capital  stock,  franchises ,  and 
all  the  real  and  personal  property  of  corpo- 
rations are  justly  liable  to  taxation,  and  a 
rule  that  ascertains  the  value  of  all  this  by 
ascertaining  the  cash  value  of  the  funded 
debt,  and  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock, 
as  the  basis  of  assessment,  is  probably  as  fair 
as  any  other. 

Eighth.  Deducting  from  this  the  assessed ' 
value  of  all  the  tangible  real  and  personal 
property,  which  is  also  taxed,  leaves  the 
real  value  of  the  capital  stock  and  franchiee 
subject  to  taxation  .as  justly  as  any  other 
mode,  all  modes  being  more  or  less  imperfect. 

Ninth.  It  is  neither  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  Illinois  nor  unequitable  that 
the  entire  taxable  property  of  the  railroad 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  State  Board  of 
Equalization,  and  that  the  State,  county,  and 
city  taxes  should  be  collected  within  each 
municipality  on  this  assessment  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  length  of  the  road  within 
such  municipality  bears  to  the  whole  length 
of  the  toad-  within  the  State. 

Tenth;  The  courts  cannot  substitute  their 
judgment  as  to  valuation  for  that  of  the 
Board. 

Eleventh.  The  Supreme  Court  of  IlUnois 
having  decided  that  the  law  complained  of 
in  these  cases  is  valid,  this  court  adopts  that 
decision  as  a  rule  to  be  followed  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

Twelfth.  Does  it  follow  that  in  cases  where 
the  proceedings  are  fai)lty  or  Illegal  that  a 
court  of  equity  will  enjoin  the  collection  of 
the  whole  tax,  when  it  is  obvious  that  a  large 
part  should  be  paid,  and  if  not  paid  the  com- 
plainant would  escape  taxation  altogether  ? 
The  question  is  important  because  the  im- 
mense weight  of  taxation  rendered  necessary 
by  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
several  States,  and  of  the  counties,  cities, 
and  towns,  has  resulted  very  naturally  in  a 
resort  to  every  possible  expedient  to  evade 
its  force.  It  has  been  repeatedly  decided 
that  neither  the  mere  illegality  of  the  tax 
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complained  of,  nor  its  injustice  nor  irregu- 
larity, of  themselves  give  the  right  to  an  in- 
junction. 

The  United  States  has  a  complete  system 
for  the  correction  of  injustice  to  tax-payers, 
but  there  is  no  place  in  it  for  application  to  the 
Courts  until  after  the  tax  is  paid.  An  act  of 
1867  covers  this  point  particularly.  This  is 
a  wise  policy.  It  is  founded  on  the  simple 
philosophy  derived  from  the  experience  of 
ages,  that  the  payment  of  taxes  has  to  be  en- 
forced by  summary  and  stringent  means 
against  a  reluctant  and  often  ill-advised  senti- 
ment. No  court  of  equity  will,  therefore, 
allow  its  injunction  to  issue  to  restrain  their 
action,  except  where  it  appears  that  the  en- 
forcement of  the  tax  would  lead  to  a  multi- 
plicity of  suits  or  produce  irreparable  injury, 
or,  when  the  property  is  real  estate,  throw  a 
cloud  upon  the  title  of  the  complainant  be- 
fore the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  can  be  invok- 
ed. The  Court  will  always  incline  to  require 
a  clear  case  of  equitable  relief  before  it  will 
sustain  an  injunction  against  the  collection  of 
a  tax,  which  is  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  State. 

But  there  is  another  principle  of  equitable 
jurisprudence  which  forbids  in  these  cases 
the  interference  of  a  court  of  chancery  in 
favor  of  complainants.  It  is  that  universal 
rule  which  requires  that  he  who  seeks  equity 
at  the  hands  of  the  court  must  first  do  equity. 
It  is  clear  that  the  road-bed  within  each 
county  it  liable  to  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate 
that  other  property  is  taxed.  Why  have  not 
complainants  paid  this  tax  ? 


Before  complainants  seek  the  aid  of  the 
court  to  be  relieved  of  the  excessive  tax  they 
should  pay  what  is  due.  Before  they  ask 
equitable  relief  they  should  do  that  justice 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  court  to  hear 
them. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  that  our  judgment  con- 
curs with  that  of  the  State  Court,  and  leads 
us  to  the  same  conclusions.  The  decrees  in 
all  these  cases  are  reversed.  The  cases  are  re- 
manded to  the  Circuit  Court,  with  directions 
to  dissolve  the  injunction  granted  in  each, 
case  and  to  dismiss  the  bills. 

Justice  Miller's   reputation    as  a  jurist, 

already  so  high,  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by 

this  luminous  exposition  of  jurisprudence  as 

applied  to  the  relations  of  the  State  and  the 

railway  system.  Step  by  step,  in  that  broad 
and  popular  sense  without  which  no  politi- 
cal truth  can  become  a  practical  rule  of  action 
in  a  democratic  society,  we  are  coming  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  great  fact  that  railroads, 
like  telegraphs  and  banks,  are  in  no  just 
sense  private  enterprises  *  or  property,  but 
public  trusts,  chartered  by  the  State  and 
deriving  their  only  vitality  from  such  action, 
'^charged  with  remuneration  for  private 
capital  invested,  or  run  by  private  corpora- 
tions because  the  public  feel  that  to  be  the 
most  convenient  method  of  management.'' 
This  doctrine  once  accepted  offers  open  roads 
to  correct  all  evils  arising  from  present  or  fu- 
ture monopolies.  The  profit  made  is  of  course 
taxable,  as  are  also  the  means  of  making  it. 


CIVIL  LIBERTY. 


In  October,  1840,  Robert  H.  Morris;  then 
Recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  proceeded 
in.  the  night  time  to  the  house  of  a  citizen 
and  demanded  of  him  certain  papers  which 
were  sealed  ii^  a  package,  and  had  been 
delivered  to  that  citizen  by  an  individual 
against  whom  a  criminal  complaint  had  been 
made  before  the  Recorder,  '* which  complaint 
did  not  involve  the  charge  of  having  unlaw- 
fully obtained  the  papers"  so  demanded. 
The  citizen  hesitated  to  deliver  the  papers. 
The  Recorder  then  declared  to  him  that  if 
he  did  not  deliver  the  same,  he,  the  Record- 
er, would  search  for  the  papers  and  forcibly 
seize  them  by  virtue  of  his  authority  as  a 
magistrate.  Under  the  coercion  of  this 
threat  the  papers  were  delivered  to  the  Re- 
corder. 

Governor  Seward  promptly  removed  the 
Recorder  from  office  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  clearly  violated  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  citizen  to  be  secure  in  his  person  and 
papers.*  The  Governor  held  that  any  search 
warrant  for  the  private  papers  of  the  accused, 
'* which  papers  were  not  alleged  to  have  been 
'ously  stolen  or  unlawfully  acquired," 


would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  private  rights  and  of  the  most  cher- 
ished principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the 
seizure  of  the  papers  without  warrant  on  oaih 
was  a  fiagrant  aggravation  of  the  oifense. 
The  Attorney  General  discussed  the  grave 
question  in  a  luminous  report  of  the  case.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  Recorder  was  a 
Democrat,  and  that  he  committed  the  outrage 
in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party,  which 
afterward  elected  him  Mayof'  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

We  all  know  where  that  party  stands,  to- 
day, on  the  question  of  Civil  Liberty.  A 
citizen  of  Washington  refused  to  deliver  up 
his  private  papers  unless  some  charge  under 
oath  was  made  that  those  papers  were  in 
some  manner  connected  with  crime  or  felon- 
iously or  unlawfully  acquired. 

For  thus  claiming  his  constitutional  rights 
he  was  for  a  political  object  only  sent  to  the 
common  jail  and  there  imprisoned  like  a 
felon  1 


[*See  Constitution  of  the  United    States, 
Amendments,  Article  IV.] 
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WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  IN  THE  CRISIS? 


We  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  tlie  discus- 
sion of  the  Southern  question  entirely  upon 
the  theory  that  reconciliation  is  an  essential 
element  in  producing  a  true  and  lasting 
union  of  the  States,  and  that  reconciliation 
can  be  arrived  at  only  by  the  hearty  adop- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  South  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  readmission  of  the 
States  was  effected,  viz  :  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  These  amendments  in- 
volve the  equality  of  the  colored  people 
before  the  law,  and  also  before  public 
opinion.  Whately  says  :  "If  there  be  any 
one  truth  which  the  deductions  of  reason 
alone,  independent  of  history,  would  lead  us 
to  anticipate,  and  which  again  history  alone 
would  establish  independently  of  antecedent 
reasoning,  it  is  this :  that  a  whole  class  of 
men  placed  permanently  under  the  ascend- 
ency of  another  as  subjects  without  the 
rights  of  citizens  must  be  a  source,  at  the 
best,  of  weakness,  and  generally  of  danger, 
to  the  State." 

The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  colored 
people  has  been  from  the  first  the  only  ques- 
tion of  grave  moment,  assuming  that  loyalty 
to  the  Union  has  been  secured  on  the  part  of 
the  late  rebels.  All  thought  of  punishment 
of  the  mass  of  rebels  was  universally  aban- 
doned at  the  moment  Lee  surrendered,  and 
not  for  years  has  there  been  any  expectation 
that  even  Jeff  Davis  would  be  required  to 
suffer  any  penalty  for  offenses  committed 
against  the  United  States.  The  desire  for  a 
restoration  of  good  feeling  led  the  Republi- 
can party  to  a  policy  of  absolute  forgiveness 
as  fast  as  prudence  would  permit,  if  not 
much  faster,  and  amnesty  was  tendered 
10s 


right  and  left  with  the  largest  liberality, 
and  restrictions  which  were  chiefly  mere 
matters  of  form.  Had  these  favors,  which 
were  pure  offerings  of  grace,  been  accepted 
in  the  spirit  which  prompted  them,  this  pari 
of  the  difficulty  would  have  been  arranged 
and  ended ;  but  the  language  used  in  Con- 
gress shows  that  they  failed  of  securing  re- 
conciliation, and  the  demand  still  is  that 
something  more  shall  be  done  to  secure  it. 
What  that  something  is  they  call  self  gov- 
ernment, or  local  government,  but  they 
really  mean  a  government  by  the  white  race 
alone.  This  is  the  substance  of  all  the  com- 
plaints made  against  thd  measures  of  recon- 
struction which  were  adopted,  all  other 
objections  being  aimed  at  administration  of 
affairs  in  which  individuals  and  not  the 
National  Government  were  chiefly  at  fault. 
The  governments  of  the  States  by  the 
colored  people  were  not  satisfactory,  and  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
should  be.  A  whole  race  born  into  slavery 
and  brought  up  in  ignorance  could  not  be 
expected  to  become  wise  legislators  in  a 
moment.  There  was  ignorance,  and  corrup- 
tion, and  mismanagement — still  not  worse 
than  the  municipal  corruption  and  misman-^ 
agement  in  some  of  our  large  cities,  and  not 
so  bad  as  that  of  Tweed  in  the  city  <tf  New 
York.  If,  however,  we  turn  the  case  around, 
and  see  how  the  white  people  have  for  gen- 
erations stripped  their  colored  brethren  of 
houses,  lands,  and  all  the  earnings  of  their 
hands,  and  of  all  chance  to  profit  by  thei 
wits,  we  shall  realize  that  the  colored  people 
are  not  the  only  sinners,  and  that  on  the 
score  of  hardship  and  suffering  they  are  yo 
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Thb  Republic  begine  itB  niith  roltime  with  ibe  CeDteuuial  year,  Januir;,  1876. 

It  has  grown  in  public  favor,  and  lias  reoeived  BnliitiiDtiftl  enooursgement  from  ever; 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Dnion. 

Its  earl?  promiBCB  have  been  made  good.  Its  pages  have  been  filled  with  political  in- 
formation, with  the  auggestions  of  wisdom  growing  oat  of  experience,  with  facta  and  fig- 
ures oare^lly  arranged,  making  a  fvnd  of  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  valnable  text-book  to 
all  ioteresttid  in  Qovernmental  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  Presidential  election,  which  takes  place  in  1876,  the  Republic  desires  to 
increase  it«  field  of  usefalneBSb;  adding  to  its  list  of  sabscribars.  It  already  numbers  among 
ita  readers, -many  of  the  most  thoaghtfnl  and  intelligent  oitiio08  of  the  country.  The  deep 
interest  expriissed  by  them  in  the  work,  is  to  the  publishers,  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
that  tboasands  of  others  would  entertain  of  the  Repdblic,  could  it  be  brought  to  their 
attention.  Will  not  our  friends  take  upon  themselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 
good  citizens  to  add  their  names  and  their  influence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  the 
interest  of  public  morality  and  good  government. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Rbpctblio  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
Qovernment,  whether  municipal.  State  or  National. 

It  will  favor  loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  as  pre- requisite!  for  office. 

It  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due ;  and  impartial  criticism  whenever  required. 

It  will  seek  to  hold  up  intelligence  as  the  safeguard  to  National  safety,  and  will  defend 
our  free-school  system  aa  essential  to  its  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experience  may  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  bnt  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  funds,  or  to  introduue  into 
the  schools  sectarian  inflnences. 

It  will  advocate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  impartial  execntion  of  the  laws. 

It  will  labor  earoeBtly  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  all  things  si'ek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  century  have  confirmed. 

It  will  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  Government,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings. 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  which  the  RBPOBLtc  is  devoted.  It 
pledges  anew  its  best  energies  to  make  the  Centennial  volumes  worthy  the  Nation  it  serves, 
and  the  year  it  enters  upon. 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  oo-laborers  in  the  grand  mission  of  preserving 
good  government,  the  Republic  sends  greeting  aud  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  expressed,  cur  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  extend 
their  hands  in  generous  w^come.  The  Presidential  pampaign  will  bring  upon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Rbpoblic  will  bear  its  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  win,  ia  the  consciousness  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  civilisation  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

The  Bepoblic  is  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  JIO.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  will  be  paid  by  the  publishers.  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  he  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  numbers.  Remit- 
tances should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE  IN  THE  CRISIS? 


We  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Southern  question  entirely  upon 
the  theory  that  reconciliation  is  an  essential 
element  in  producing  a  true  and  lasting 
union  of  the  States,  and  that  reconciliation 
can  be  arrived  at  only  by  the  hearty  adop- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  South  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  readmission  of  the 
States  was  effected,  viz  :  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution.  These  amendments  in- 
volve the  equality  of  the  colored  people 
before  the  law,  and  also  before  public 
opinion.  Whately  says  :  **If  there  be  any 
one  truth  which  the  deductions  of  reason 
alone,  independent  of  history,  would  lead  us 
to  anticipate,  and  which  again  history  alone 
would  establish  independently  of  antecedent 
reasoning,  it  is  this :  that  a  whole  class  of 
men  placed  permanently  under  the  ascend- 
ency of  another  as  subjects  without  the 
rights  of  citizens  must  be  a  source,  at  the 
best,  of  weakness,  and  generally  of  danger, 
to  the  State." 

The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  colored 
people  has  been  from  the  first  the  only  ques- 
tion of  grave  moment,  assuming  that  loyalty 
to  the  Union  has  been  secured  on  the  part  of 
the  late  rebels.  All  thought  of  punishment 
of  the  mass  of  rebels  was  universally  aban- 
doned at  the  moment  Lee  surrendered,  and 
not  for  years  has  there  been  any  expectation 
that  even  Jeff  Davis  would  be  required  to 
suffer  any  penalty  for  offenses  committed 
against  the  United  States.  The  desire  for  a 
restoration  of  good  feeling  led  the  Republi- 
can party  to  a  policy  of  absolute  forgiveness 
as  fast  as  prudence  would  permit,  if  not 
much  faster,  and  amnesty  was  tendered 
10s 


right  and  left  with  the  largest  liberality, 
and  restrictions  which  were  chiefly  mere 
matters  of  form.  Had  these  favors,  which 
were  pure  offerings  of  grace,  been  accepted 
in  the  spirit  which  prompted  them,  this  pari 
of  the  difficulty  would  have  been  arranged 
and  ended ;  but  the  language  used  in  Con- 
gress shows  that  they  failed  of  securing  re- 
conciliation, and  the  demand  still  is  that 
something  more  shall  be  done  to  secure  it. 
What  that  something  is  they  call  self  gov- 
ernment, or  local  government,  but  they 
really  mean  a  government  by  the  white  race 
alone.  This  is  the  substance  of  all  the  com- 
plaints made  against  thd  measures  of  recon- 
struction which  were  adopted,  all  other 
objections  being  aimed  at  administration  of 
affairs  in  which  individuals  and  not  the 
National  Government  were  chiefly  at  fault. 
The  governments  of  the  States  by  the 
colored  people  were  not  satis  (actory,  and  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they 
should  be.  A  whole  race  born  into  slavery 
and  brought  up  in  ignorance  could  not  be 
expected  to  become  wise  legislators  in  a 
moment.  There  was  ignorance,  and  corrup- 
tion, and  mismanagement — still  not  worse 
than  the  municipal  corruption  and  misman-^ 
agement  in  some  of  our  large  cities,  and  not 
so  bad  as  that  of  Tweed  in  the  city  df  New 
York.  If,  however,  we  turn  the  ease  around, 
and  see  how  the  white  people  have  for  gen- 
erations stripped  their  colored  brethren  of 
houses,  lands,  and  all  the  earnings  of  their 
hands,  and  of  all  chance  to  profit  by  thei 
wits,  we  shall  realize  that  the  colored  people 
are  not  the  only  sinners,  and  that  on  tho 
score  of  hardship  and  suffering  they  are  yo 
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much  the  heaviest  victims.  We  do  not  say 
this  in  justification,  but  it  palliates  largely 
the  offense  which  the  colored  people  have 
perpetrated,  and  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  striking  a  balance  between  the  races,  if  a 
balance  is  demanded  by  those  who  are  now 
crying  out  and  bewailing  their  fearful  suf- 
ferings. , 

But  our  purpose  is  not  to  attack  or  defend 
either  side.  .  We  are  stating  some  unpleas- 
ant truths  because  they  are  truths,  and  not 
to  villify,  and  because  it  is  important  to  look 
at  the  actual  condition  of  things  in  order 
to  any  improvement  therein.  The  elements 
of  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with  are 
perplexing  to  the  last  degree,  and  the  evils 
of  the  situation  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be 
cured  by  a  few  centennial  speeches,  dinners, 
hand  shakings,  and  complimentary  reso- 
lutions of  conventions,  boards  of  trade,  and 
ecclesiastical  councils.  The  question  goes 
directly  to  the  foundations  of  society  in  the 
Southern  States.  Two  races  with  wide  differ- 
ences in  their  composition  and  temperament 
and  considerable  differences  in  capacity  oc- 
cupy the  ground  together,  the  inferior  race 
striving  to  place  itself  on  a  level  with  the 
other,  and  at  this  distance  of  time  from  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendments 
which  were  intended  to  secure  their  rights 
they  are  met  by  prejudices  which  are  so 
violent,  and  by  measures  so  unjustifiable,  as 
to  amount  to  a  practical  defeat  of  those  amend- 
ments. 

This  condition  of  hostility  between  the  races 
is  fatal  to  Southern  progress,  fatal  to  in- 
dustrial success,  fatal  to  social  order,  fatal 
to  the  redemption  of  the  South  from  its  ex- 
treme of  weakness  and  poverty.  The  col- 
ored  people  know  now  that  they  are  men, 
that  they  are  free  men,  that  they  are  enti- 
tled to  a  recognition  of  their  rights,  and  they 
are  so  nearly  like  other  men  that  any  serious 
infringement  of  their  rights,  any  serious 
oppression,  any  systematic  and  continued 
wrong  will  certainly  arouse  in  them  and 
keep  up  a  burning  flame  of  revenge  and  re- 
taliation; and  this  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  war.  And  such  a  war  must  drive  away 
capital,  frighten  and  keep  away  the  enter- 
prising and  energetic  elements  of  population 
which  have  done  so  much  for  New  BcglaiQd 


and  New  York,  and  built  up  the  great  West 
with  such  astonishing  rapidity.  Unless  the 
South  can  organize  industry  and  increase 
her  productions  she  must  continue  to  fall 
behind,  and  she  must  become  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  what  Ireland  has  been  to  Eng- 
land. The  load  of  debt  and  taxation  which 
rests  upon  that  section  can  only  be  lifted  by 
industry  intelligently  directed,  and  by  thrift. 
The  curse  of  God  rested  on  slavery  as  all  nbw 
can  see,  but  it  rests  also  upon  society  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  upon  unintelligent 
labor.  Social  anarchy  can  be  averted  only 
by  justice  and  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed,  and  intelligent  industry  can 
be  secured  only  by  the  common  school  and 
by  social  peace. 

The  condition  of  industry  in  the  South  is 
something  appalling.     Mu^  of  the  popula- 
tion is  unfit  for  mechanical    employment, 
lacking  skill,  ingenuity,  the  inventive  ^nd 
executive  faculty.     A  large  moiety  of  the 
people  not  only  work  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage but  they  spoil  the  raw  material,  and 
destroy  the  machinery  and   works   which 
others  have  made.      Look  at  an  ignorant, 
blundering  servant  girl.     How  she  smashes 
the  ehina  and  costly  glassware,  wastes  the 
fuel,   burns   out  prematurely  the    cooking 
stove,  defaces  furniture,  walls,  and  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  house,  and  reigns  in  her 
realm  with  a  carelessness  that  is  destructive 
of  both  property  and  the  peace  of  mind  of 
the  proprietor.     And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
serving  man-of-all-work.     He  leaves  the  hoe 
and  shovel  where  they  can  be  readily  stolen, 
leaves  the  harness  out  in  the  rain  to  spoil, 
drives  the  wagon  against  somebody's  car- 
riage, causing  damage  to  both  vehicles,  and 
in  a  thousand  ways  destroys  property  and 
renders  himself  a  curse  to  his  employer  and 
the  community.     But  all  this  appertains  en- 
tirely to  the  simpler  forms  of  labor,  and  is  a 
mere  trifle  to  what  is  lost  to  the  producing 
force  of  society  by  rendering  whole  classes 
of  men,  white  as  well  as  black,  unfit  tor  any 
higher  order   of  work.     The  difference  be- 
tween intelligent  and  unintelligent  labor  can 
be  measured  in  various  wayi:  by  comparing 
one  man  with   another,   one  village    with 
another,  one  section  of  country  with  another. 
It  can  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  and 
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is  80  measared  by  boss  and  band,  by  master 
and  servant,  by  manufacturer  and  employee, 
and  by  every  one  who  has  labor  to  buy  or 
labor  to  sell.  A  strong,  healthy,  industrious 
man  will  break  his  back  at  shoveling  gravel 
and  accept  a  dollar  for  a  day's  work  with 
gladness,  while  the  skilled  mechanic  will 
receive  for  the  same  outlay  of  strength,  or 
less,  three  or  four  dollars  during  the  same 
time.  The  hand  on  the  farm  will  earn  thirty 
dollars  per  month,  and  the  serving  man  only 
ten. 

The  difference  in  these  prices  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  difference  in  intelligence  be- 
tween the  two  classes.    Payment  is  accord- 
ing to  product,  and  product  depends  upon 
skill  and  knowledge.   As  the  result  of  knowl- 
edge the  poor  soil  and  bleak  hills  of  Massa- 
chusetts are  niade  to  yield  more  ft*om  year 
to  year,  while  for  the  want  of  knowledge 
the  fertile  valleys  of  Virginia  have  grad- 
ually been  running  out  and  the  population 
have  been  reduced  to  extremity.     Ignorance, 
therefore,  is  plainly  destructive.     It  impov- 
erishes labor ;   it    reduces   the    productive 
power  of  the  community  ;  it  robs  the  stom- 
achs of  people  by  disenabling  them  of  the 
power  to  get  proper  and  sufficient  food  ;  it 
robs  the  backs  of  men  and  women  by  de- 
stroying their  power  to  obtain  proper  and 
sufficient  clothing ;  it  reduces  the  value  of 
land  by  bad  methods  of  cultivation ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  it  creates  a  dangerous,  tur- 
bulent, vicious  population  which  effectually 
excludes  healthy  immigration  to  keep  up 
the  recuperative  energy  of  the  community. 
The  safety  of  the  State,  the  recuperation  of 
the  State,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
the  proper  organization  of  industry  in  the 
Southern  States  all  depend  primarily  upon 
education,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  what 
we  have  said  above,  and,  without  an  im- 
provement of  a  marked  character  in  the  in- 
terest which  the  Southern  leaders  have  in 
the  cause  of  education,  there  is  absolutely 
no  hope  for  that  section  of  the  country. 

We  have  arrived  now  on  practical  ground. 
There  must  be  equality  of  rights,  and  the 
population  must  be  educated.  As  it  is  un- 
lafe  to  the  whole  Union  to  have  one  entire 
section  remain  ignorant  and  turbulent,  and 
as  it  is  unprofitable  to  have  tlie  people  of 


an  entire  section  ground  down  Ib  the  du«t 
by  poverty,  and  to.  have .  their  lalior  misdi- 
rected and  but  half  rewarded,  this  questian 
becomes  one  of  high  natidnml  concern  and 
transcendantly  important.  The  whole  fu- 
ture of  the  country  hangs  vpon  this  issva. 
North,  West,  South  are  vitally  interested  in 
its  determination  ;  and  we  axe  driven  to  ask« 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  T'^ 
**  Can  we  save  the  country  ?*' 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  people  re- 
sponded by  saying  *'  We  can  ;'*  and  the  job 
was  undertaken .  They  waded  through  oceaaB 
of  blood ;  but  the  work  is  yet  unfinished. 
The  Democratic  party  throws  itself  in  front 
of  the  friends  of  equality  and  education  and 
demands  a  halt.     It  signaliies  its  return  to 
partial  power  by  bringing  in  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  Bureau  of  Education.      It  goes  with  un- 
erring instinct  against  all  the  prominent  in- 
strumentalities of  education  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge.     It  goes  back  on  the 
ideas  of  all  the  Presidents  from  Washington 
to  Polk,  and  frowns  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
apostles  of  education,  and  proi)oses  to  cut 
the  official  throat  of  every  disseminator  of 
human  .  knowledge  within  its  reach.     The 
beggared  South,  uiiable  to  provide  the  means 
for  teaching  its  children  the  alphabet,  and 
doubly  unable  to  secure  and  maintain  an  or- 
ganization which  shall  collate  and  publidh 
the  facts  and  statistics  necessary  to  an  or- 
ganized system  of  education,  is  to  be  de- 
prived of   the  only  agency  which   can   be 
made  available  to  promote  the  great  cause  of 
the  common  people  and  the  great  cause  of 
all  the  people. 

The  Democrats  strike  at  education  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  knowl- 
edge and  equality.  The  Southern  white 
man's  party  hopes  to  keep  the  negro  under 
by  keeping  him  ignorant,  and  it  offers  the 
votes  of  the  Southern  States  solid  as  the  con- 
sideration to  the  Democracy  for  makyig  war 
upon  the  machinery  of  education  and  upon 
all  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  col- 
ored man's  rights.  Slavery  is  dead,  but 
ignorance  and  inequality,  disuuiouism  and 
Democracy,  are  still  in  alliance  and  go  hand 
in  hand  as  lovingly  as  in  former  daye  when 
slavery  was  with  them  as  senior  partner  and 
chief  capitalist.  Education  isan  be  •carried 
only  by  the  triumph  of  the  party  of  Ted-a<7a- 
tion,  and  without  education  jthe  South  ^BBMbt 
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remain  ignorant,  poor,  disturbed,  discour- 
aged, an  element  of  weakness  to  the  Union, 
a  foe  to  good  gorernment,  and  her  own 
worst  enemy. 

To  avert  this  great  calamity  the  triumph 
of  the  Republican  party  is  necessary.  Dis- 
pute as  we  may  about  the  fact  of  present 
outrages,  quarrel  as  we  may  about  the  regu- 


larity of  elections,  scoflf  as  we  will  concern- 
ing *Hhe  bloody  shirt,"  ihere  is  danger  in 
the  situation  as  important  to  have  met,  and 
met  rightly,  as  any  of  the  appalling  dan- 
gers which  have  been  met  and  conquered  in 
the  past.  The  mission  of  the  Republican  party 
is  not  ended.  We  are  not  out  of  the  woods. 
**  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.'' 


TO  THE  SURVIVORS  OF  REBEL  PRISON"  PENS. 


Jefferson  Davis,  in  a  letter  dated  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  January  29,  1876,  and 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  James  Lyons, 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  makes  a  defiant  de- 
nial of  the  arraignment  made  by  the  Honora- 
ble James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  and  by  Gen- 
eral James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  of  his  direct 
and  personal  responsibility  for  the  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Union  soldiers  who  were 
prisoners  of  war  to  the  Confederacy  of  which 
Mr.  Davis  was  President.  He  goes  further, 
and,  like  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  Representa- 
tive in  the  Forty  fourth  Congress,  from 
Georgia,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate States  Senate,  from  the  same  State, 
the  rebel  ex-President  denies  altogether 
that  unnecessary  suffering  ensued  among, 
or  uujustifiable  harshness  or  cruelty  was 
practiced  against,  those  of  our  soldiers  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  prisoners  within 
the  pens  at  Andersonville,  Florence,  Salis- 
bury, Belle  Isle,  and  Tyler,  or  in  the  tobacco 
warehouses  of  Libby  and  Castle  Thunder. 
The  denial  is  a  bold  and  sweeping  one.  Its 
audacity  rises  to  sublimity.  It  not  only  de- 
nies but  accuses.  The  Union  is  assailed  as 
having,  through  its  officials  and  policy, 
treated  the  Confederate  prisoners  in  its 
hands  as  bad  or  worse  than  our  men  were 
used  at  Andersonville,  Belle  Isle,  and  else- 
where. It  is  also  charged  with  causing  the 
sufferings  of  the  latter  by  the  policy  it  pur- 
sued of  refusing  to  exchange. 

Now,  as  to  one  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis* 
denial  and  counter  accusation,  there  is  a  di- 
rect and  unassailable  method  of  obtaining 
evidence.  The  survivors  of  the  rebel  prison 
pens  still  remain  among  us.  Those  of  An- 
dersonville formed  an  association  which  is 
still  in  existence.     We  call  upon  every  man 

who  was  captured  and  confined  by  the  Con- 
federates during  the  civil  war  for  slavery 


and  disunion  to  at  once  give  to  the  public 
a  brief  and  direct  account  of  his  personal 
experiences.  Let  each  man  write  to  the 
nearest  Republican  paper  a  simple  statement 
of  his  name,  regiment,  rank,  date  of  capture, 
length  of  corfinement,  when  exchanged,  the 
treatment  he  himself  received  as  to  food, 
shelter,  medical  care,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the 
action  of  those  in  charge.  Avoid  all  rheto- 
ric, denounce  no  one,  give  as  far  as  practi- 
cable the  names  of  Confederate  officers,  &c., 
in  command  ;  also,  any  special  instances  as 
to  others  known  to  the  survivors,  the  details 
of  which  are  readily  substantiable. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  rebel  pris- 
oner§  in  the  northern  entrepots,  there  is  as 
direct  a  method  of  obtaining  reliable  testi- 
mony. Officers  who  were  in  command  of 
such  prisons  are  still  living,  as  are  also  sol- 
diers who  were  stationed  thereat.  Their 
evidence  will  be  of  value.  In  every  place 
where  such  prisons  were  Jocated  local  sani- 
tary and  Christian  associations  existed, 
the  members  of  which  busied  themselves 
in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  camps. 
Reputable  citizens  at  Elmira,  Rock  Island, 
Chicago,  Columbus,  and  elsewhere  know  the 
facts.  Let  them  give  their  testimony.  The 
honor  of  one's  country  should  be  sacred.  We 
who  fought  for  liberty  and  union  surely 
have  as  vital  an  interest  in  that  honor  as  the 
men  who  compelled  us  to  fight  by  their  mad 
attempt  to  perpetuate  slavery  and  destroy 
the  Union.     Let  us  have  the  facts. 

Pear  in  mind  that  the  object  of  such  com- 
munications is  not  partisan  but  historical. 
Two  civilizations  or  systems  of  government 
have  been  and  still  are  on  trial.  This  ques- 
tion of  Andersonville  and  its  attendant  hor- 
rors belong  to  the  trial.  The  case  has  been 
reopened,  and  the  verdict  once  solemnly 
rendered  is  now  challenged.  A  cloud  of 
witnesses  are  still  living.  Let  them  give 
the  facts.  Communications  can  also  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  Thb  Republic,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  if  writers  do  not  desire  to  send  to 
their  county  or  other  journals.  Let  every 
man  respond,  and  at  once.  The  good  name 
of  the  Union  is  sought  to  be  assailed,  and  a 
feculent  treason  seeks  historical  vindication 
by  these  audacious  falsehoods. 
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SUMMARY  OF  1HE  FIELD  WORK  OF  THE  HAYDEN"  GEa 
LOGICAL  SURVEY  DURING  THE  SEASON  OF  1875. 


The  United  States  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  Territories,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Hajden,  during 
the  season  of  1875  continued  its  work  of  the 
two  previous  seasons  in  Colorado,  complet- 
ing the  southern  and  southwestern  portions, 
Including  a  helt,  fifteen  miles  in  width,  of 
northern  New  Mexico  and  eastern  Utah. 

The  entire  force  of  the  survey  was  di- 
vided into  seven  parties  for  special  duty, 
four  of  which  were  assigned  to  specific  areas 
for  the  performance  of  topographical  and 
geological  work.  One  party  attended  to  the 
primary  triangulation ;  a  second  collected 
photographic  views  of  the  most  interesting 
scenery  and  ancient  ruins,  while  a  third 
transported  the  supplies  to  the  various  dis- 
tricts. 

The  areas  for  exploration  the  present  sea- 
son were  much  further  from  the  hase  of  sup- 
plies than  heretofore,  rendering  the  labor 
greater  and  causing  great  loss  of  time  in 
traveling  to  and  from  these  bases.  Tet  the 
amount  of  topographical  and  geological 
work  accomplished  has  not  been  exceeded 
by  any  previous  year. 

As  heretofore,  the  starting  point  was  at 
Denver.  The  first  or  southern  division 
operated  in  southeastern  Colorado.  It  was 
composed  of  A.  D.  Wilson,  chief  topog- 
rapher, directing ;  Franklin  Rhoda,  assist- 
ant topographer ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Eudlich,  geolo- 
gist; with  two  packers  and  a  cook.  The 
district  surveyed  by  this  party  embraced  an 
area  of  12,400  square  miles.  Within  these 
limits  Mr.  Wilson  made  143  stations  on  the 
more  commanding  peaks. 

A  system  of  triangles  was  extended  over 
the  whole  area,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
topographical  sketches  and  angles  were 
taken,  barometrical  readings  were  made  at 
all  occupied  points,  at  all  camps,  passes, 
and  other  places  of  note  visited  during  the 
season.  Many  of  the  stations  have  been 
carefully  connected  in  height  by  fore  and 
back  angles  of  elevation  and  depression,  to 
be  used  as  a  check  on  the  barometric  heights, 
while  the  heights  of  all  located  points  have 


been  determined  by  a  system  of  angles  of 
depression  and  elevation. 

The  district  assigned  to  this  division  for 
the  summer  of  1875  joined  on  to  the  south 
borders  of  that  surveyed  in  1873  and  1874. 
The  1 040  30'  longitude  formed  the  eastern, 
108C  longitude  the  western,  and  360  45'  N. 
latitude  the  southern  boundaries.  About 
12,400  square  miles  were  contained  in  the 
district. 

A  plan  for  the  most  rapid  and  successful 
completion  of  the  work  undertaken  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Wilson  and  subsequently  car- 
ried out  as  proposed.  This  district  con- 
tained ihe  foot-hills  sloping  eastward  from 
the  Front  range,  the  southern  continuation 
of  the  Sangre  de  C^risto  range,  the  south- 
ern end  of  San  Luis  valley,  the  extension  of 
the  La  Plata  mountains,  and  the  lower  coun- 
try of  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries. 
A  small  portion  of  the  sedimentary  eastern 
foot-hills  was  first  surveyed,  and  the  work 
then  carried  westward  to  the  mountainous 
vicinity  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande.  Instead 
of  forming  a  well-defined,  sharply-limited 
range,  the  mountains  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  are  formed  by  a  high  plateau  with 
numerous  isolated  peaks.  Both  plateau  and 
the  peaks  mentioned  are  volcanic,  showing 
the  characteristic  regularity  of  flows  preva- 
lent there.  From  the  position  of  volcanic 
beds  composing  the  higher  peaks,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  at  one  time  the  summit  of  the 
plateau  extended  to  a  considerably  higher 
altitude  than  at  present.  Toward  the  south- 
west it  drops  off  suddenly  into  the  lower 
country  containing  Rios  Piedra  and  Finos. 
Presenting  aline  of  steep,  rough  mountains — 
formed  in  part  by  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  plateau,  in  part  by  the  peuks  above 
mentioned — tl»  former  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  rich  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  two 
rivers.  Here,  as  at  so  many  points  in  the 
districts  surveyed  by  the  southern  division, 
the  geological  features  determine  the  oro- 
graphic character.  With  the  plateau  end 
the  volcanic  beds  and  the .  sedimentaries  of 
cretaceous  age  set  in.     But  ft$w  stratigraph- 
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ieal  distnrlNuicea  have  changed  the  relative 
position  of  the  beds,  aud  the  country  there- 
fore shows  regalar  features.     Long  lines  of 
high  ridges,  abrupt  on  the  north  side,  slop- 
ing more  gently  toward  the  south,  extend 
from  east  to  west,  and  are  cut  by  the  drain- 
age of  the  San  Juan.    Eastward  the  edge  of 
the  plateau  recedes,  losing  at  the  same  time 
some  of  its  roughness,  and  a  broad  expanse 
of  comparatively  low,  bluff  country  appears. 
Rich  valleys,   partly   timbered  or  covered 
with  grass,  follow  the  course  of  the  larger 
streams,  owing  their  formations  to  the  rapid 
erosions    and   ready  disintegration  of  the 
shales    belonging    to     Cretaceous    No.    2. 
Springs  containing  an  unusual  amount  of 
mineral  ingredients,  some  of  them  hot,  occur 
in  these  valleys.    Owing  to  the  slight  south- 
erly dip  of  the  cretaceous  beds,  this  forma- 
tion claims  a  considerable  area  of  the  region 
extending  from  the  Rio  Animas  eastward  to 
the  border  of  the  district.     Above  the  well- 
determined  strata  of  Nos.  2  and  3  a  series  of 
shales  and  sandstones  set  in,  in  which  no 
characteristic  fossils  whatever  were  found. 
They  reach  a  thickness  of  .about  3,000  feet, 
and  contain  coal  at  a  number  of  points.     It 
will  not  l>e  possible  to  determine  their  geo- 
logical age  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
until   careful  comparisons   of   the  parallel 
formations  observed  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  Dr. 
Feale  can  be  made.     The  absence  of  fossils 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  but  none  were 
found,   although  many  square  miles  were 
traversed  containing  the  series.     Speaking 
with  the  reserve  that  imperfect  comparison 
of  the  notes  taken  dictates,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Trinidad  coal -bearing  series  is  par- 
allel to  this  one. 

After  having  completed  the  survey  of  this 
lower  region  along  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  its 
tributaries,  the  work  was  continued  to  the 
extension  of  the  La  Plata  mountains.  Here 
again  volcanic  rocks  were  met  with,  identi- 
cal in  every  respect  with  those  further  north 
and  west.  Here,  as  well  as  previously  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Pinos  and  Piedra, 
evidence  of  former  glaciers  was  found.  Con- 
siderable areas  showed  the  grooving  and 
striation  of  rocks  in  positu,  prpduced  by  the 
motion  of  ice  and  boulders.  Deep  canons 
were  cut  into,  volcanic  conglomerate  occur- 


ring there,  that  had  not  preserved  the  grooT* 
ing  and  striation,  however,  owing  to  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  yields  to  the  effect  of  at- 
mospheric influences.    A  gentle  slope  east- 
ward   of   the  volcanic    rocks,    that    there 
reached   to   the  youngest  member  of  the 
group,  basalt,   gradually  merged  into  the 
San  Luis  valley.    Affected  by  local  basaltio 
eruptions,  as  well  as  by  the  easterly  dip  of 
the  volcanic  beds,  the  drainage  on  the  west 
side  of  this  valley  presents  some  interesting 
features,  consisting  in  sudden  curves  north- 
ward.     Northward  the  unbroken  flows  of 
basalt  continue  on  the  west  side  of  the  val- 
ley until  Rio  Alamosa  is  reached,  where  they 
end  and  drift  begins.     A  number  of  volcanic 
bluffs,  trending  nearly  north  and  south,  sep- 
arate this  portion  from  the  valley  through 
which  the  Rio  Grande  runs  after  making  its 
turn  southward  west  of  Fort  Garland.     This 
region,  geologically,  is  more  interesting  than 
the  western  one,  on  account  of  the  evidence 
furnished    demonstrating  the    existence  of 
two  very  large  lakes  at  the  close  of  the  vol- 
canic activity  there.    The  two  were  connect- 
ed by  a  narrow  strip  of  water  south  of  Fort 
Garland,  and  the  lower  one  extended  south- 
ward nearly  to  the  Rio  Colorado.     At  that 
time,  too,  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
different  from  its  present  one.     By  the  for- 
mation of  a  narrow  canon  in  the  basaltic 
beds  the  course  of  the  river  was  deflectedy 
the  lakes  drained,  and  the  topography  left 
very  nearly  in  the  shape  we  now  observe  it. 
The  accurate  determination  of  all  the  points 
connected  with  the  existence  of  these  lakes 
offers  no  material  obstacle,  but  requires  by 
far  more  time  than  could  be  bestowed  upon 
it  in  the  regular  course  of  the  survey. 

Separating  the  eastern  foot-hills  and  the 
great  plains  from  San  Luis  valley  is  the 
southern  continuation  of  the  Sangre  de 
Christo  range.  Several  peaks  of  this  range 
rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  feet, 
while  many  of  them  reach  13,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Here  again  metamorphic  rocks 
set  in,  containing  indications  of  metallifer- 
ous veins.  Sedimentary  beds,  belonging  to 
the  carboniferous  and  cretaceous  ages>  the 
latter  only  on  the  eastern  slope,  however, 
rest  against  the  metamorphic  "  core  "  of  the 
range.  Volcanic  eruptions  of  the  trachytio 
series  have  occurred,  and  show  an  arrange- 
ment parallel  to  the  general  course  of  the 
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chain.  A  more  or  less  isolated  group  of 
peaks  is  north  of  Fort  Garland,  termed  the 
Sierra  Blanoa.  Passes  are  both  north  and 
south  of  it — Mosco  pass  and  the  Sangre  de 
Christo  and  Abeyta  passes.  While  creta- 
ceous beds,  overlying  the  carboniferous  and 
subjected  to  considerable  disturbances,  slope 
off  from  the  range  toward  the  eastward, 
their  area  is  somewhat  limited,  as  the  lignitia 
group  there  again  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  Raton  hills  and  north  of  them.  Litho- 
logically  this  is  identical  with  the  one  ob- 
served on  the  Rio  San  Juan.  Comparisons 
of  the  succession  of  strata  and  relative 
thickness,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  report  fur 
1875.  The  age  of  this  group  has  for  some 
time  occupied  the  attention  of  geologists  and 
given  occasion  for  dissenting  views.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  results  obtained 
during  the  past  season  will  not  admit  of  a 
definite  decision  with  regard  thereto.  They 
will  at  least  be  entitled  to  more  considera- 
tion than  those  of  explorers  having  merely 
traveled  over  a  limited  area,  as  so  large  a 
continuous  district  containing  the  formation 
has  been  examined.  It  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  state  positively  what  these  re- 
sults will  be,  but  from  the  observations  taken 
in  the  field  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  age  of 
the  lignitic  group  near  Trinidad  is  not  creta- 
ceous. A  full  discussion  of  this  important 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  report  (or  1875. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  examination 
of  the  just-mentioned  group  the  work  of  the 
season  was  connected  to  the  north  and 
northeast  with  that  of  1874  and  therewith 
finished.  On  October  12  the  party  returned 
to  Denver,  having  fully  accomplished  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  out.  Import- 
ant and  useful  information  has  been  ob- 
tained regarding  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  district,  and  data  has  been 
obtained  for  the  preparation  of  a  topograph- 
ical and  geological  map  of  the  area  sur- 
veyed. 

The  southwestern  division  was  conducted 
by  W.  H.  Holmes  as  geologist,  with  G.  B. 
Chittenden  as  chief  topographer  and  T.  S. 
Brandegee  as  assistant  topographer.  Mr. 
Brandegee  acted  as  botanist  also. 

The  area  assigned  to  this  division  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Wil- 


son in  1 874,  or  a  line  about  on  the  meridian 
of  108^  west  longitude ;  on  the  south  by  the 
parallel  of  36^  46'; .  on  the  west  by  meridian 
1090  30';  and  on  the  north  by  37^  30'  north 
latitude.  These  boundaries  included  an 
area  of  about  6,500  square  miles.  An  area 
of  about  500  square  miles  was  surveyed  on 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  out- 
ward march.  Here  Mr.  Chittenden  made 
about  twelve  stations,  connecting  with  the 
former  work  and  completing  the  sheets  to 
the  proposed  eastern  line  of  the  survey. 

The  easternmost  line  of  the  district  as- 
signed to  this  division  was  over  four  hundred 
miles  from  Denver.  The  party  arrived  there 
on  the  30th  June,  and  commenced  work  im- 
mediately. 

The  work  was  generally  done  by  means  of 
the  plane  table,  and  re-enforced  by  both  ver- 
tical and  drainage  sketches  from  all  the  sta- 
tions, and  also  by  time  meanders  of  all  the 
main  streams,  and  generally  by  a  running 
sketch  of  the  routes  traveled.  The  main 
stations  averaged  one  to  every  seventy-five  square 
mileft  of  area. 

By  meandering  Mr.  Chittenden  surveyed 
the  San  Juan  river,  the  La  Plata,  the  Man- 
cos,  and  the  Dolores,  all  of  them  considera- 
ble streams,  and  besides  these  the  McElmo 
and  Montezuma  creeks,  which,  though  well 
defined  stream  beds,  contain  no  running 
water.  These  last  named  dry  rivers  are  each 
upwards  of  seventy-five  ijiiles  long,  and  for 
a  considerable  part  of  their  course  are  in 
deep  canons.  In  the  meander  he  made  a 
trignometric  location  as  often  as  once  in  ten 
miles. 

The  great  trouble  in  working  was  lack  of 
water.  The  party  were  often  obliged  to  ride  out 
ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  miles  from  the 
rivers  to  make  a  station  and  back  again  for 
camp,  because  outside  of  the  rivers  them- 
selves there  was  no  water  at  all. 

In  regard  to  the  systems  of  working  gen- 
erally employed  now  in  the  diff"erent  surveys 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  the  plane-table  sys- 
tem which  was  generally  used  this  summer  is 
admirably  adapted  to  a  low  broken  country, 
where  good  '^  points''  are  abundant,  and 
works  also  extremely  well  in  a  simple  canon 
country,  where  there  are  surrounding  prom- 
inent points  at  not  too  great  distance.    But 
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in  a  mountain  country  it  could  not  be  used 
to  anjr  advantage,  and  was  eventualij  aban- 
doned in  all  the  mountain  work.  In  low 
broken  and  canon  country  it  is  probably  the 
best  system  that  can  be  used;  but  in  the 
ordinary  rolling  and  mountainous  country 
of  the  northwest  it  will  not  repay  the  extra 
weight  and  time  which  its  use  entails. 

In  any  but  a  very  mountainous  country  a 
system  of  meander  seems  to  be  almost  neces- 
sary to  make  work  on  a  scale  of  four  inches 
to  a  mile  complete.  It  is  the  abuse  and  not 
the  use  of  the  old  odometer  system  that  has 
brought  it  into  so  much  discredit.  If  prop- 
erly checked  the  meanders  give  the  more  im- 
portant portions  of  the  country,  as  the  trav- 
eled routes  and  principal  rivers,  the  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  which  is  their  due.  The 
third  and  only  remaining  system  in  use  in  the 
West  is  that  generally  employed  on  this  sur- 
vey and  formerly  used  both  in  the  California 
survey  and  in  that  of  the  40th  parallel.  It 
consists  of  a  system  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
sketches  based  on  a  rather  elaborate  triangu- 
lation  and  checked  by  numerous  angles,  both 
vertical  and  horizontal.  This  system  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  a  rolling  or  mountainous 
country,  and  in  such  country  can  not  be 
equaled  by  either  of  the  other  modes.  It 
works  well,  too,  in  country  of  different  char- 
acter, and  is,  probably  on  the  whole,  the  best 
system  on  which  to  base  work  in  the  aver- 
age country  of  the  West.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  supplemented  by  good  meanders  of 
all  the  main  roads  and  rivers.  In  the  work 
of  the  survey  this  summer  the  three  systems 
were  employed,  and  the  above  remarks  are 
the  immediate  result  of  the  summer's  obser- 
vations. 

The  party  completed  about  six  thousand 
square  miles  in  the  West,  being  obliged,  after 
the  trouble  with  the  Indians,  to  leave  un- 
worked  a  small  corner  in  the  Northwest, 
which  will  require  about  live  days  to  com- 
plete. This  patch  joins  directly  on  to  Mr. 
Gannett's  uncompleted  area,  and  lies  en- 
tirely west  of  the  Colorado  line.  In  going 
to  and  from  the  work  six  full  weeks  were 
spent  in  marching.  Mr.  Chittenden  worked 
about  six  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles, 
and  made  eighty-four  main  stations. 

The  geological  examination  by  Mr.  Holmes 
was  fruitful  of  most  important  results.    His 


investigations  were  extended  from  Colorado 
into  portions  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico. 

No  previous  study  of  this  region  had  been 
made,  excepting  that  by  Dr.  Newberry,  in 
1859,  of  which  nothing  has  been  published 
up  to  this  time. 

In  1874,  Dr.  Eudlich  examined  the  district 
•lying  to  the  east,  so  that  Mr.  Holmes  took  up 
the  work  where  he  left  oflf  at  108^  west  longi- 
tude, and  carried  it  without  difficulty  to  109^ 
30^  In  general  the  geology  is  not  greatly 
complicated.  The  section  of  stratified  rocks 
exposed  extends  from  the  lignitic  series  to 
the  carboniferous,  including  about  2,000  feet 
of  the  former  and  slight  exposures  merely  of 
the  latter.  About  8,000  feet  of  measures, 
therefore,  passed  under  examination.  Of 
other  rocks,  there  are  four  small  areas  of 
trachyte,  one  limited  area  of  metamorphic 
rock,  and  a  few  unimportant  dikes. 

Beginning  at  the  east.  Dr.  Eudlich 's  sec- 
tion on  meridian  108^  includes  the  entire 
series,  beginning  with  the  lower  carbonif- 
erous in  the  north  and  extending  up  into  the 
tertiary  at  the  south.  The  strike  is  east 
and  west,  the  dip  south  from  5°  to  460. 
Working  to  the  westward  Mr.  Holmes  found 
the  whole  series  flattening  out,  t.  e.,  approach- 
ing a  horizontal  position.  At  the  same  time 
a  gentle  rise  toward  the  northwest  brings  the 
cretaceous  rocks  to  the  surface,  or  at  least 
up  to  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The 
lignitic  group  is,,  therefore,  confined  to  the 
southeast.  From  Station  I  an  outcrop  of  the 
light  colored  sandstone  belonging  to  the  base 
of  this  series  could  be  traced  along  its  entire 
course  through  his  district. 

The  heaviest  seam  of  coal  examined  in 
these  beds  is  26  feet  in  thickness  It  is  rather 
light  and  impure  on  the  surface,  but  proba- 
bly of  moderately  good  quality.  A  number 
of  less  important  seams  could  also  be  recog- 
nized. 

West  of  the  Rio  La  Plata  the  upper  cre- 
taceous beds  are  raised  to  a  higher  plane  by 
a  slight  monoclinal  fold,  after  which  they 
spread  out  to  the  west,  forming  the  Mesa  Verde, 
This  plateau  extends  nearly  to  the  San  Juan 
on  the  south,  west  beyond  the  Rio  Mancos, 
and  north  to  the  middle  of  the  district,  an 
area  of  more  than  700  square  miles.     On 
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these  three  sides  the  mesa  breaks  abniptly 
off  in  lines  of  irregular  escaped  cliffs,  gener- 
ally from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  height. 

The  striking  features  of  this  series  are  the 
exposures  of  two  horizons  of  massive  sand- 
stones. The  upper  forms  the  top  of  the  mesa, 
the  lower,  1,000  feet  below,  produces  a  sub- 
ordinate shelf.  Shales  intervene  between  the 
sandstones  of  the  lignitio  and  the  upper 
sandstones  of  the  mesa  and  between  these 
and  the  lower  sandstones.  Around  the  base 
of  the  mesa  the  lower  cretaceous  shales  out- 
crop. The  belt  covered  by  these  is  narrow 
and  is  followed  by  the  hard  sandstones  of  the 
Dakota  group,  which  is  very  persistent  here 
as  elsewhere,  and  occupies  the  higher  level 
of  the  entire  mesa  country  to  the  west  and 
north.  The  Jurassic  strata  and  the  ''red 
beds"  are  exposed  in  the  sides  and  bottoms 
of  the  numerous  canons  and  stream  courses, 
the  latter  only  in  the  greater  valleys,  and  in 
patches  about  the  bases  of  the  trachytic 
areas.  The  Jurassic  section  is,  in  the  upper 
part,  almost  identical  with  the  corresponding 
series  in  other  parts  of  Colorado,  but  at  the 
base  has  a  larger  development  of  soft  sand- 
stones and  marls.  The  identification  rests 
upon  the  analogy  of  position  and  lithology. 
The  "red  beds"  are  massive  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  as  usual. 

The  only  important  mountains  are  the  Si- 
erra La  Plata.  They  lie  toward  the  north- 
west, and  are  principally  of  carboniferous 
rocks,  so  highly  metamorphosed  as  to  have 
lost  all  apparent  structure.  A  large  number 
of  rich  lodes  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
recently  discovered  in  this  group  about  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  La  Plata,  and  an  extensive 
placer  bar  is  located  near  its  exit  from  the 
mountains.  ^ 

In  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of  this  dis- 
trict there  is  a  group  of  trachytic  buttes,  in- 
cluding Lone  Cove,  which  belongs  to  the  San 
Miguel  mountains.  West  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
almost  in  the  center  of  the  district,  stands  the 
"Late"  group,  of  which  Ute  Peak  is  the  cul- 
minating summit.  It  covers  an  area  of  some 
40  square  miles,  and  is  simply  a  mass  of 
trachyte  pushed  up  through  and  poured  out 
over  the  floor  of  the  Dakota  group. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  comer,  princi- 
pally in  Arizona,  are  the  Sierra  Carisso, 
identical  with  the  Late  in  nearly  every  re- 


spect, differing  only  in  having  carried  up 
portions  of  the  carboniferous  rooks  about 
their  base,  while  a  fragment  of  the  same 
beds  is  caught  up  in  the  center  of  the  group. 

Of  the  6,000  square  miles,  5,700  are  of  sed- 
imentary rocks.  230  of  these  in  the  *south- 
east  are  of  the  so-called  lignitic,  800,  chiefly 
included  in  the  Mesa  Verde,  belong  to  the 
upper  cretaceous,  and  the  remaining  4,900 
to  the  lower  cretaceous,  and  such  of  the  ear 
lier  periods  as  are  exposed  in  the  crooked 
and  narrow  valleys  and  about  the  trachytic 
groups.  In  the  cretaceous  series  Mr.  Holmes 
examined  a  number  of  seams  of  workable  coal, 
procured  fossils  in  ten  distinct  horizons,  and 
expects  to  be  able  to  identify  these  horizons 
with  such  corresponding  ones  as  exist  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.  The  section  obtained  is  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  made  in  Col- 
orado up  to  this  time.  The  trachyte  areas 
include  about  250  square  miles,  and  seem  to 
present  no  remarkable  or  unusual  features. 

The  prehistoric  remains  in  the  canons  and 
lowlands  of  the  southwest  are  of  great  inter- 
est, and  the  study  of  them  by  Mr.  Holmes 
was  as  complete  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Many  cliff  houses  built  in  ex- 
traordinary situations,  and  still  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation,  were  examined.  A  good  col- 
lection ot  pottery,  stone  implements,  the  lat- 
ter including  arrow-heads,  axes,  and  ear 
ornaments,  <&c.,  &c.,  some  pieces  of  rope, 
fragments  of  matting,  water  jars,  com  and 
beans,  and  other  articles  were  exhumed  from 
the  debris  of  a  house.  Many  graves  were 
found,  and  a  number  of  skulls  and  skeletons 
that  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  prehis- 
toric inhabitants  were  added  to  the  col- 
lection. 

The  western,  or  Grand  River  division  con- 
sisted of  Henry  Gannett,  topographer-in- 
charge,  W.  R.  Atkinson,  assistant  topograph- 
er, A.  C.  Peale,  geologist,  two  packers,  and 
a  cook. 

The  district  assigned  to  this  party  lies  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  latitude  37*^  62'  and 
39^  15';  is  limited  on  the  west  by  the  meridian 
109^  30',  and  on  the  east  by  the  western 
limit  of  the  work  of  last  year,  approximate- 
ly the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre  rivers. 
This  embraces  the  country  drained  by  the 
UDcompahgre  and  Dolores  rivers  and  their 
branches. 
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The  party  left  Denver  on  June  7tli,  and  on 
July  3d  commenced  work.  They  worked 
uninterruptedly  until  August  16th,  when 
the  work  was  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by 
the  Indians. 

The* work  was  carried  to  th^  western  line 
of  Colorado,  toward,  the  northern  end,  ex- 
tending 25  or  30  miles  into  Utah,  and  reach- 
ing the  north  and  south  lines  throughout, 
except  in  the  southwestern  part.  The  total 
area  surveyed  is  about  6,000  square  miles. 
In  doing  this  74  stations  were  made. 

The  country  is  extremely  diversified.  The 
Uncompahgre  flows  through  a  broad  valley, 
fifty  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty  in  width, 
almost  perfectly  flat,  and  very  dry.  The 
elevation  is  4,500  to  6,000  feet.  The  soil  is 
poor,  and  vegetation,  except  in  the  river 
bottom,  very  scanty. 

Between  the  Uncompahgre  and  the  Dolo- 
res is  a  high  ridge,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to 
the  course  of  the  rivers,  i. «.,  about  N.  30^  W. 
It  has  a  long,  gradual  slope  to  the  Uncom- 
pahgre valley,  while  it  breaks  off  sharply  and 
steeply  to  the  Dolores.  The  average  eleva- 
tion of  the  crest  is  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Most 
of  this  country  is  well  timbered  with  heavy 
pine,  quaking  aspen,  and  some  spruce. 
There  is  also  considerable  open  country, 
which  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass. 

The  Sierra  la  Sal  is  a  short,  isolated  range 
of  mountains,  just  west  of  the  Dolores,  sepa- 
rating it  from  the  Grand  river.  The  direction 
of  the  range  is  about  north  and  south,  its 
length  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  summits  12,000  to  12,500  feet. 

The  Grand  river  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gunnison  to  that  of  the  Dolores  is  alter- 
nately in  open  valley  and  low  canons.  On 
the  south  the  river  hugs  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  closely,  while  on  the  north  low,  open, 
desert  country  extends  about  fifteen  miles 
back  from  the  river.  This  desert  country 
extends  down  the  Grand,  and  across  to  the 
Green,  forming  the  great  plateau  in  which 
these  streams  and  the  Colorado  cut  their 
canons. 

South  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  are  fine  valleys 
extending  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Dolores. 
Further  west  the  country  is  a  plateau,  with- 
out water,  covered  with  sage  and  pinion 
pine,  and  cut  by  numberless  dry  canons. 

The  geological  features  of  the  district  sur- 
veyed by  the  Grand  River  division  during 


the  season  of  1875  are  comparatively  simple, 
there  being  no  great  uplifts  nor  many  local 
disturbances.  The  sedimentary  formations 
represented  are  all  included  under  carbon- 
iferous, red  beds  (triassic  ?),  Jurassic,  and 
cretaceous.  Exposures  of  metamorphic  rocks 
are  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  district,  lim- 
ited mainly  to  the  bottoms  of  canons,  the 
streams  having  cut  through  the  overlying 
sedimentaries.  The  eruptive  areas  are  also 
limited.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
we  had  the  overlapping  edges  of  various 
trachytic  flows  whose  sources  of  origin  were 
in  the  Uncompahgre  mountains  still  further 
south.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  distinct 
centers  of  eruption,  viz :  The  Lone  Cove 
group  of  mountains  on  tlie  souths  the  Abajo 
mountains  in  the  southwest,  and  the  Sierra 
la  Sal  mountains  toward  the  northwest. 
These  are  of  prophyritic  trachyte,  and  have 
been  pushed  up  through  the  cretaceous  lay- 
ers, which  dip  gently  from  them.  The 
greater  part  of  the  district,  however,  is  cov- 
ered with  sedimentary  rocks,  generally  hori- 
zontal, or  if  dipping,  but  little  inclined.  In 
these  beds  the  drainage  is  outlined  by  canons 
which  are  from  a  few  hundred  to  over  a 
thousand  feet  in  depth.  During  the  summer 
months  the  streams  are  dry. 

Leaving  the  Los  Finos  Indian  agency,  the 
first  work  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gun- 
nison river  in  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying 
between  Mr.  Gannett*s  district  of  1874  and 
that  of  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  same  year.  The 
rocks  here  are  trachytes  interlaminated 
with  tuflfs  in  horizontal  layers.  They  rest 
partly  on  metamorphic  rocks,  and  partly  on 
the  remnants  of  cretaceous  sandstones.  Pre- 
vious to  the  outpouring  of  these  trachytes 
the  country  was  evidently  subjected  to  con- 
siderable erosion,  the  sandstones  being  in 
many  places  entirely  removed,  exposing  the 
gneissic  rocks  upon  which  they  were  depos- 
ited. Going  westward  toward  the  Uncompah- 
gre river,  the  volcanic  rocks  disappear,  and 
rocks  of  upper  cretaceous  age  show  in  bluffs 
on  the  east  side.  The  weathering  of  these  beds 
has  produced  a  barren  alkaline  soil,  in  which 
there  is  no  vegetation.  In  the  immediate 
river  bottom  there  is  some  good  soil,  but  it  is 
limited  in  extent.  The  course  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre is  a  few  degrees  west  of  north,  and 
between  it  and  the  drainage  of  the  San  Mig- 
uel and  Dolores  livers,  which  has  approxi- 
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xnately  the  same  direction,  is  a  plateau-like 
country  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  eastward 
toward  the  Unoompahgre,  and  breaking  off 
in  benches  on  the  Dolores  side.  Seen  from 
the  mountains;  this  plateau  appears  very 
regular,  nevertheless  it  is  very  much  cut  up 
by  numerous  canons,  which  carry  water 
only  in  wet  sea-^ons.  The  floor  of  the  plateau 
is  composed  chiefly  of  sandstones  of  the  Da- 
kota grqup,  (cretaceous  No.  1,)  underlaid  by 
Jurassic  shales  and  red  beds,  (triassic?) 
which  rest  upon  metamorphic  rocks,  as  seen 
in  the  canons.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
plateau  is  a  monoclinal  fold,  which  in  some 
places  becomes  a  fault  of  300  to  500  feet. 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this  region 
is  a  canon  extending  from  the  Dolores  river 
to,  the  Gunnison  river.  It  is  evidently  the  bed 
of  an  old  stream  which  probably  once  flowed 
toward  the  Gunnison.  At  present,  there 
are  in  it  two  creeks,  one  a  tributary  of  the 
Gunnison  and  the  other  a  branch  of  the 
Dolores,  the  latter  the  principal  stream  of  the 
two.  At  the  divide  between  them  the  canon 
is  abont  1,200  feet  deep,  900  feet  of  gneissic 
rock  and  300  of  sedimentaries  on  the  top. 
The  dip  is  toward  the  east,  and  the  creek 
flowing  in  that  direction  gradually  gets 
higher  and  higher  in  the  schists,  and  finally 
cuts  through  the  overlying  sandstones  in 
which  it  joins  the  Gunnison.  Toward  the 
west  the  canon  rapidly  increases  in  depth 
until  it  is  3,000  feet  below  the  general  sur- 
face. The  stream  on  this  side  cuts  across 
the  line  of  faulting  of  the  west  side  of  the 
plateau,  and  enters  the  red  sandstones 
which  incline  westward.  In  these  it  joins 
the  Dolores  river.  North  of  the  canon,  be- 
tween it  and  Grand  river,  the  Dakota  group, 
which  prev^ls  to  the  southward,  is  almost 
entirely  absent,  the  red  beds  forming  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface,  which  is  here  a 
maze  of  dry  canons.  The  country  gradually 
falls  off  toward  Grand  river,  the  western  line 
of  faulting  becomes  a  fold,  and  the  eastern 
fold,  which  is  also  faulted  in  places,  gradu- 
ally becomes  less.  North  of  Grand  river 
beds  of  upper  cretaceous  age  appear,  proba- 
bly succeeded  by  tertiary  as  we  go  north. 
On  the  San  Miguel  river,  and  Dolores  river, 
and  extending  westward,  the  rooks  are  sand- 
stones. There  are  broad  folds  extending 
across  the  country  whose  axis  are  parallel, 
the  general  direction  being  north  and  south. 


Between  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  the 
Dakota  group  forms  the  floor.  B«yond  the 
Dolores  the  red  beds  prevail,  capped  with 
isolated  patches  of  Jurassic  shales,  and  un- 
derlaid with  beds  of  carboniferous  age.  The 
latter  show  but  in  few  places.  The  drainage 
here  has  two  general  courses  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  The  main  streams  flow  in  a 
general  northerly  direction. 

In  the  Sierra  la  Sal  the  prevailing  rock  is 
a  beaatiful  prophyritic  trachyte,  which  in 
some  places  has  included  masses  of  creta- 
ceous shales.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
peaks  has  a  capping  of  sandstone  which  was 
lifted  up  by  the  eruption  of  the  mass,  the 
base  of  the  peak  being  entirely  of  trachyte. 
There  are  evidences  of  glacial  action  here. 
Northwest,  and  west  of  the  group,. the  red 
beds  have  the  Roches  Montonnes  form,  beau- 
tifully seen  from  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  Abajo  mountains  are  of  prophyritic 

trachyte,  similar  to  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  as  are 

the  mountains  about  Lone  Cove,  which  prop- 

'  eriy  belong  to  the  district  assigned  to  the 

San  Juan  division. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  division,  directed  by 
G.  R.  Bechler,  extended  over  a  large  area, 
situated  between  meridians  104^  30'  and  lOfl^ , 
30'  and  parallels  38°  40'  and  40^  30',  or  from 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the 
Upper  Arkansas  and  Eagle  rivers,  and  from 
a  point  six  miles  south  of  Pike's  Peak  to  with- 
in fifteen  miles  of  Long's  Peak. 

In  this  district  the  entire  Middle  and  South 
Parks  are  located  and  three  of  the  large  rivers 
of  the  west,  the  Arkansas,  Grand,  and  Platte 
rivers,  together  with  several  of  their  large 
tributaries,  have  their  origin.  The  principal 
branches  are  Blue,  Snakej  Williamson,  and 
Frazer  rivers  on  the  west  slope,  and  Tarryall^ 
Fountain  of  the  Bouille,*  Bear,  Clear,  St. 
Vrain,  Boulder,  Thompson,  and  Backhorn 
rivers  on  the  eastern  slope. 

The  main  Rocky  range  audits  minor  ranges 
are,  in  this  district,  peculiarly  conplicated, 
for  the  latter,  at  times,  on  account  of  their 
height  and  magnitude,  seem  to  lose  their 
subordinate  character  and  become  indepen- 
dent ranges,  while  the  main  range  contains 
groups  or  clasters  of  peaks  86  complicated  in 
their  form  and  connections  that  it  requires 
close  observation  on  the  part  of  the  topogra- 
pher to  lay  down  the  true  drainage. 
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Among  the  minor  ranges,  the  Park,  Wil- 
liams or  Blae  river,  Qore,  Tarryall,  and 
Platte  River  ranges  rank  in  height  among 
the  largest,  while  for  extreme  raggedness, 
the  Qore  and  Tarryall  mountains  cannot  well 
be  surpassed.  In  this  district  the  great 
mining  industries  of  Colorado  are  found. 

The  geographical  features  of  this  area  are  as 
follows  :  Between  the  Argentine  and  Georgia 
passes,  a  ridge  of  mountains  leaves  the  main 
chain  and  follows  a  course  about  southeast 
and  connects  with  the  mountains  near  the 
Pike's  Peak  group  on  its  west  side.  This  is 
the  Tarryall  range,  a  rugged  and  abrupt 
granite  wall,  with  several  peaks  over  12,500 
feet  in  height  and  most  of  the  others  rising 
above  timber  line.  The  greatest  depressions 
in  this  range  are  where  the  Tarryall  and 
South  Platte  rivers  break  through  in  canons, 
and  where  the  Ute  Pass  and  Kanosha  Pass 
afford  an  entrance  to  the  South  Park.  To 
the  east  of  the  Kanosha  pass  a  few  miles,  the 
Tan  jail  range  separates  into  two  ridges, 
which  run  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction. 
The  northern  ridge  borders  the  south  side 
of  the  North  Platte  river  and  is  called  the 
Kanosha  or  Platte  River  range.  In  this  ridge 
volcanic  peaks  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
The  mountain  ranges  in  this  portion  of  Colo- 
rado continually  throw  off  spurs  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  deep  gorges  which  have 
been  worn  down  their  sides. 

After  completing  the  survey  of  Platte  river, 
Tarryall,  and  the  South  Park  districts,  Mr. 
Bechler  ascended  the  Arkansas  valley, 
crossed  the  Tennessee  Pass  and  examined 
the  country  that  lies  between  the  Eagle 
and  Blue  rivers,  of  which  very  little  was 
known.  This  territory  is  bounded  on  the 
south,  by  the  imposing  mountain  masses 
of  the  Mt.  Lincoln  group,  and  on  the  eiist  by 
the  cliff-walls  of  the  Blue  River  range,  and 
on  the  northeast  by  Gore's  range,  with  its 
needle  shaped  peaks  extending  for  twenty 
miles  like  sharp  pinnacles. 

In  completing  the  survey  of  this  district, 
Mr.  Bechler  joined,  by  his  topographical 
work  and  triangulation,  three  separate  sur- 
veys of  previous  years. 

Crossing  Gore's  range  and  the  Blue  river, 
Mr.  Bechler  passed  through  the  Middle  Park 
and  over  the  Boulder  Pass  to  the  sources  of  the 


Big  Thompson  creek,  an  important  stream, 
rising  on  the  east  side  ot  the  Long's  PeaJc 
group.  Much  excellent  work  was  done  in 
the  ridges  of  hogbacks  at  the  east  base  of 
the  mountains,  thus  bringing  the  season's 
labors  to  a  most  successful  termination.  One 
hundred  and  six  stations  were  made,  barome- 
trical elevations  were  450,  and  the  number  of 
elevations  taken  with  the  gradienter  were 
about  6,000. 

The  party  under  Mr.  Gardner  had  made 
but  four  stations  when  it  was  prevented  from 
further  prosecution  of  that  duty  by  Indians. 
One  of  tlie  stations  occupied,  was  very  im- 
portant, viz.,  the  Sierra  la  Sal  mountain^ 
which  enabled  Mr.  Gardner  to  secure  an  ex- 
cellent set  of  observations,  thus  extending 
the  triangulation  far  into  Utah,  and  connect- 
ing our  eastern  work  with  the  great  Colorado 
river  of  the  west. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of 
1874,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the  photographer 
of  Prof.  Hayden's  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Ernest  IngersoU,  visited 
the  southwestern  portion  of  Colorado  for  the 
purpose  of  photographing  the  ruins,  which, 
rumor  had  placed  in  the  canons  of  the  Mesa 
Verde,  and  about  El  Late.  The  season  was 
far  advanced,  and  there  was  but  little  time 
for  investigation,  yet  the  eight  days  that 
were  actually  devoted  to  the  subject  brought 
to  light  a  group  of  ancient  habitations  so 
novel  in  their  construction  and  position  that 
they  have  excited  a  very  general  interest. 
The  results  of  the  trip,  as  published  in  the 
correspondence  of  that  time,  and  in  Bulletin 
No.  1  of  the  survey,  have  already  been  widely 
distributed.  The  illustrations  secured  by  pho- 
tography, and  then  reproduced  by  photolith- 
ographic processes,  have  done  much  to  popu- 
larize and  render  familiar  the  leading  features 
of  the  subject,  and  showing,  as  they  do,  all  the 
phases  of  the  eccentric  methods  of  these  an- 
cient builders,  has  made  them  an  authority, 
and  they  have  already  been  reproduced  in  a 
number  of  late  publications. 

The  first  trip  proving  so  successful,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  dispatched  again  this  season  to 
the  same  region  with  instructions  to  ascertain 
as  far  as  possible  the  extent  and  distribution 
of  these  ruins,  north  of  the  present  Moquia 
Pueblos.    Associated  with  him  in  the  enter- 
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prise  was  Mr.  E.  A.  Barber,  special  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Herald.  A  guide,  two 
packers,  and  a  cook  constituted  the  whole 
party,  and  then,  ^ith  &iz  weeks'  supplies  laid 
in,  the  party  started  out  from  Parrott  City, 
on  the  head  of  the  Rio  La  Plata,  August  27th, 
the  general  course  being  down  the  Rio  San 
Juan  to  the  DeChelly,  up  that  to  near  Fort 
Defiance,  and  then  over  to  the  seven  Moqui 
"Cities.**  Returning,  they  crossed  the  San 
Juan  at  the  month  of  the  DeClielly,  and 
traveled  northward  to  midway  between  the 
Sierra  Abajo  and  La  Sal,  and  then  returned  to 
starting  point,  across  the  heads  of  the  canons 
which  run  southward  to  the  San  Juan. 

The  tipper  San  Juan,  Mesa  Verde,  and  El 
Late  regions  came  within  the  area  assigned 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
geological  investigations,  made  a  special  ex- 
amination of  the  archaeology  of  his  region, 
bringing  out  with  his  ready  and  artistic 
pencil  even  more  wonderful  ruins  (of  the 
same  general  class  however)  than  were  found 
by  Mr.  Jackson  the  season  previous. 

Traveling  westward  to  the  head  of  the 
McElmo,  a  day  was  spent  in  the  further  in- 
vestigation of  that  interesting  locality.  A 
number  of  new  ruins  were  discovered,  but  in 
no  way  differing  from  those  already  figured. 
The  extreme  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
aridity  of  the  country  prevented  more  than  a 
superficial  examination  of  the  many  side  can- 
ons which  debouch  into  the  main  one,  only 
enough  to  determine  satisfactorily  that  ruins 
were  to  be  found  only  in  those  canons  which 
had  alluvial  bottoms,  or  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  tillable  land.  This  fact  held  good  in  the 
other  regions,  for  in  no  case  could  a  single 
vestige  of  any  habitation  be  found  in  the  ster- 
ile, rocky  gorges  anyways  removed  from  culti- 
vable ground.  Their  ideas  of  a  good  farm- 
ing land  would  hardly  come  up  to  that  of  an 
eastern  farmer,  yet  a  strip  of  bottom-land 
only  fifty  yards  in  width  at  the  bottom  of 
their  deep  canons  would  yield  maize  enough 
to  subsist  quite  a  town.  The  supposition 
that  they  were  an  agricultural  people  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  vicinity 
ot  any  group  of  ruins  there  are  also  a  number 
of  little  * 'cubby-holes,**  too  small  for  habi- 
tation, but  very  evidently  intended  for 
''caches"  or  granaries,  and  the  large  towns  I 


contain  small  apartments  that  must  have 
been  for  the  same  use. 

The  only  known  water  in  the  country, 
short  of  the  San  Juan,  over  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, was  on  the  Hovenweep,  near  the  town 
which  was  discovered  last  year,  thus  neces- 
sitating the  retraversing  of  so  much  of  the 
country.  A  day  spent  in  some  of  the  tribu- 
tary canons  developed  no  remains  of  any 
importance,  although  every  little  side  canon 
contains  traces  of  former  occupation  by  the 
town-builders.  To  the  west  of  the  Hoven- 
weep is  a  high,  level  plateau  separating  it 
from  the  canons  of  the  Montezuma,  and  run- 
ning north  and  south  from  the  waters  of  the 
San  Juan  to  those  of  the  Dolores.  Upon 
this  were  found  the  remains  of  many  circu- 
lar towers,  all  of  about  the  same  size,  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  gener- 
ally almost  entirely  obliterated,  but  in  two 
or  three  cases  portions  of  the  wall,  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high,  of  well-built  masonry,  were 
found.  This  and  sandstone  mesa,  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  surrounding  valleys, 
does  not  contain  a  spring  or  any  water  what- 
ever, except  such  as  collects  in  the  water 
pockets  after  a  shower.  The  soil  upon  its 
surface  is  thin,  and  in  places  blown  off  clean 
to  the  bed  rock.  Grass,  cedar,  and  arteme- 
sia  flourish ;  in  fact  it  is  most  excellent 
grazing  land,  and  as  cultivation  was  out  of 
the  question,  these  people  must  have  had 
herds  of  sheep  or  goats  which  they  brought 
up  here  to  graze  during  the  winter,  mostly, 
just  as  the  Ute  and  Navajo  do  at  the  present 
time,  and  the$^  towers  were  built  as  places 
of  refuge,  or  residence  for  their  herders. 

Eight  and  ten  miles  below  the  Hovenweep 
town  are  two  groups  of  ruins  worthy  of  note. 
The  first  is  built  upon  an  almost  perfectly 
rectangular  block  of  sandstone,  which  occu- 
pies a  prominent  position  on  a  spur  of  the 
mesa.  It  is  thirty-eight  by  thirty-two  feet 
square,  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  as  true 
and  as  level  as  though  set  by  masons.  The 
summit  is  entirely  covered  with  the  work 
that  was  built  upon  it,  very  evidently  for 
merely  defensive  purposes,  for  directly  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  at  its  south  side,  was 
the  habitation  of  the  family.  A  line  of  wall 
forty  feet  square  incloses  a  space,  within 
which  was  another  building  resting  against 
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the  rock  itself,  the  roof  of  which  served  as  a 
means  of  access  to  the  rock  above.  Two 
miles  below,  where  the  McElmo  comes  in, 
and  upon  the  point  of  the  mesa,  are  other 
similar  ruins,  bat  built  much  less  regularly. 
Upon  one  of  the  faces  of  the  rock  is  an  in- 
scription chipped  in  with  some  sharp  point- 
ed instrument,  and  covering  some  sixty 
square  feet  of  surface.  Figures  of  goats, 
lizards,  and  human  figures  abound  with 
m»ny  hierogljphical  signs*  The  top  of  the 
mesa  afforded  much  food  for  speculation  in 
the  interesting  remains  there  discovered. 
The  extreme  point  was  a  perfectly  flat,  level 
table,  fifty  by  one  hundred  yards  in  diame- 
ter, with  perpendicular  walls  of  from  fiity  to 
one  hundred  feet  on  all  sides,  excepting  the 
narrow  neck  which  connected  it  with  the 
main  plateau.  Across  this  neck  a  wall  had 
been  built  to  keep  off  either  human  or  beast, 
and  rendered  the  place  perfectly  isolated. 
Inside,  nearly  the  entire  space  was  subdi- 
vided into  small  squares  and  double-walled 
circles  formed  by  slabs  of  stone  set  on  edge, 
each  square  about  three  by  five  feet.  The 
supposition  has  always  been  that  these 
were  burial  places.  They  were  dug  down 
upon  to  a  considerable  depth  without  dis- 
covering anything.  Here  the  soil  was  thin 
and  light,  so  that  the  labor  of  excavating 
was  easy.  A  number  of  the  squares  were 
cleaned  out  to  the  bed  rock  beneath,  which 
in  some  cases  was  not  more  than  a  foot  in 
depth,  but  without  discovering  anything 
more  than  that  in  every  case  the  earth  had 
been  burnt,  and  a  thin  layer  of  charcoal  re- 
mained. The  question  arises  'as  to  whether 
these  people  might  not  have  been  cremation- 
ists? 

The  Kio  San  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
McElmo,  is  a  stream  averaging  one  hundred 
feet  in  width,  and  three  to  five  in  depth, 
fiowing  in  great  curves  that  almost  touch 
upon  themselves  again,  and  bordered  with 
dense  groves  of  cottonwood.  The  bottoms 
are  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  and 
run  back  over  sage-covered  benches  to  the 
sandstone  bluffs,  picturesque  in  outline  and 
color,  which  rise  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  river.  They  grad- 
ually close  in  upon  the  stream  until  it  is 
finally  lost  in  the  great  canon  below  the 
inouth  of  the  DeChelly, 


Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  down  the   river 
brought  the  party  to  the  first  important 
ruins,  although  the  older,  almost  unreco^- 
nized  * 'indications"  were  abundant  every* 
where.     At  that  point  the  bench  land.  Jats 
up  over  the  river,   and  almost  upon     tlie 
brink  is  a  quadrangular  structure  one   Imn- 
dred  and  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
feet  square,  with  a  small  open  court  facing 
the  river.     A  singular  feature  in  its    con- 
struction was  a  semicircular  apartment   in 
the  center  of  the  building  and  the  rear  of 
the  court,  about  the  outer  circle  of  which  was 
ranged  a  series  of  seven  other  apartments 
averaging  thirty-five  by  fifty  feet.     Under 
the  bluffs,    and    almost    9verhanging    tlie 
stream,  were  a  row  of  little  cave  houses. 
Other  cave  houses  were  niched  in  the  cave 
like  recesses  of  the  bluffs  for  some  distance 
above  and  below. 

Some  ten  miles  further,  and  the  bordering 
bluffs  came  down  quite  near  th<^  stream,   in 
some  places  overhanging  it.     Cave  and  clifif 
ruins  occurred  frequently  in  them.     Upon 
the  south  side  of  the  river  an  important 
cave  ruin  was  discovered,  which  was  quite 
remarkable  in  its  way.     Imagine  a  perpen- 
dicular bluff  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,   the  upper  half  of  which  is  a  firm 
white  sandstone,  and  the  lower  half  a  dull 
red,  soft,  and  friable  variety.     Time  has  ex- 
cavated an  almost  perfectly  hemispherical 
cave  from  this  bluff,  equally  divided  between 
the  two  kinds  of  rock.     It  is  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  two  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  the  same  from  top  to  bottom  at  its  outer 
face.     Midway  from  top  to  bottom,  and  run- 
ning completely  around  the  half  circle  which 
formed  the  back  of  the  cave,  are  two  benches, 
upon  the  upper  of  which  is  built  the  town  or 
series  of  rooms  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
in  the  aggregate,   the  lower  serving  as  a 
walk    or    promenade,    from    which    access 
could  only  be  had  by  ladders.    A  little  to 
the  left  of  the  center  is  the  principal  build- 
ing,  consisting  of  three  rooms,   each  two 
stories  in  height,  and  now  standing  twelve 
feet  high.     Adjoining  it  on  t^e  right  is  a 
long  row  of  twelve  apartments  built  as  a 
solid  block,  and  on  the  left  an  open  space  of 
sixteen  feet,  and  then  another  small  build- 
ing.    In  the  open  space  were  four  holes,  four 
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inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  deep,  drilled 
into  the  rock,  serving  evidently  as  post- 
holes  for  a  loom. 

All  the  rooms  have  been  burnt  out  clean  so 
that  not  a  vestige  of  wood  work  remains.  The 
walls  are  remarkably  well  preserved,  the 
adobe  mortar  on  the  inside  still  retaining  the 
impression  of  the  delicate  lines  on  the  thumbs 
and  fingers  of  the  hands  of  the  builders.  Im- 
pressions of  the  whole  of  the  hand  were  fre- 
quent, showing  them  to  be  small  and  finely 
formed.  Corn  cobs  and  pieces  of  pottery  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  mortar.  In  the  center 
of  the  larger  rooms,  beneath  the  debris,  were 
found  the  fire  places,  circular  excavations, 
which  still  retained  the  charred  wood  and  ash- 
es of  aboriginal  fires.  Perched  up  in  one  of  the 
houses,  under  a  great*  dome  of  overhanging 
rock,  that  distinctly  echoed  every  word  utter- 
ed, with  a  steep  descent  of  over  100  feet  to  the 
broad,  fertile  bottoms,  handsome  groves,  and 
meandering  course  of  the  river,  these  old,  old 
people,  wliom  even  the  imagination  can  hardly 
clothe  witli  reality,  must  have  felt  a  sense  of 
security  that  even  the  inroads  of  the  barba- 
rian northmen  could  hardly  have  rufiied. 

Omitting  mention  of  large  numbers  of 
ruins  which  are  clustered  along  the  San  Juan, 
the  next  important  group  diacovered,  for  this 
is  the  first  time  any  of  these  have  been 
brought  before  the  world,  were  those  of  the 
Rio  DeChelly.  The  party  reached  this  point 
August  7th,  the  very  hottest  portion  of  the 
year,  in  a  region  noted  for  the  intensity  of 
the  scorching  rays  which  radiate  from  its 
bare  plateau  of  white  sandstone.  The  aver- 
age temperature  throughout  the  day,  in  the 
sun,  was  140O.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
in  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  current, 
was  88^,  and  that  was  the  coldest  water  to  be 
had. 

The  Rio  DeChelly,  for  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  so  can- 
oned,and  the  wash,  for  the  bed  of  the  stream  is 
perfectly  dry  the  greater  portion  of  the  year, 
cuts  from  wall  rock  to  wall  rock  so  frequent- 
ly that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  up  it,  ex- 
cept in  the  bed,  and  that  is  so  tortuous  and 
rocky  in  places  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Making  a  detour  to  the  right, 
the  first  opening  into  the  canon  was  reached 
ten  miles  above.  In  here  an  interesting  and 
extensive  ruin  was  found,  which  was  so  well 


preserved  that  it  seemed  to  have  been  vacated 
less  than  a  score  of  years,  and  so  near  like 
the  workmanship  and  manner  of  building  of 
the  present  Moquis  that  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  them  lurking  among  the  de- 
serted rooms.  This  ruin  was  situated  in  a  long 
cave*like  bench  or  mesa,  running  along  the 
face. of  a  perpendicular  bluff  some  fifty  feet 
above  its  base, and  a  total  length  of  nearly  300 
yards.  The  town  was  irregularly,  but  com- 
pactly built,  conforming  to  the  rock  upon 
which  it  was  placed,  the  rooms  arranged  in  a 
single  row  most  of  the  way,  but  at  either  end 
bunching  up  to  two  and  three  deep.  A  ground 
plan  shows  seventy-five  rooms,  with  many  lit- 
tle irregular  **cubby  holes,**  with  a  total 
length  of  548  feet.  A  few  yards  further  to  the 
right  a  half  dozen  detached  buildings,  cist- 
erns,and  reservoirs  yet  remain  perfect  enough 
to  show  their  purpose.  In  the  center  of  the 
mass  was  a  well  preserved  circular  apart- 
ment, a  little  below  the  general  level  of  the 
others,  that  was  probably  an  estufa.  The 
goat  corrals  were  inside  between  the  houses 
and  the  bluff.  Digging  beneath  the  debris 
several  pieces  of  finely  preserved  pottery 
were  found,  the  same  finely  ornamented  and 
glazed  ware  of  which  the  fragments  are  so 
universally  scattered  over  the  whole  coun- 
try. Beneath  the  center  of  the  town  there 
was  found  in  one  group  some  whole  jars  of 
about  two  gallons  capacity  each,  of  the  grey 
indented  ware,  but  they  were  too  fragile  to 
transport  upon  pack  mules.  Besides  the 
pottery,  many  stone  implements  and  arrow 
points  were  unearthed.  Another  detour  to 
the  right,  this  time  over  an  elevated  plateau 
of  white  sandstone,  across  which  were  drifted 
great  dunes  of  white  sand,  brought  the  party 
to  the  famous,  so  called,  diamond  fields  of 
Arizona,  about  which  there  was  such  an  ex- 
citement in  1872.  Lingering  op  its  bare  red 
plain,  upon  which  the  sun  beat  with  redou- 
bled intensity,  only  long  enough  to  gather 
about  a  pint  of  garnets,  which  were  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  very  abundant,  camp  was 
made  at  the  foot  of  a  side  canon  which  came  in 
from  the  west,  and  was  known  as  the  Canon 
Bonito  Chiquito.  Another  group  of  ruins  oc- 
curred here,  not  in  a  large  town,  but  in  scat- 
tered houses,  both  up  and  down  the  DeChelly 
and  the  Bonito.  A  marked  feature  was  great 
reservoirs,  in  which  there  was,  even  now, 
abundant  and  excellent  water.  Two  or  three 
miles  below,  in  the  canon  of  the  main 
stream,  was  a  well  preserved  two-story  house 
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standiDg  upon  a  bench  elevated  fifty  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  overhung  by  a  great 
roof  of  rock  that  effectually  shielded  it  from 
the  storms.  Near  by  was  a  great  natural 
reservoir  filled  with  good  water.  Another 
five  or  six  miles  and  the  canon  of  the  De- 
Chelly  opened  out  into  a  great  valley,  from 
one  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  extending 
np  to  the  foot  of  the  great  canon  near  Fort 
Defiance.  Twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles 
above  the  Bonito  are  some  peculiar  table 
rock^  and  monuments  that  form  notable 
landmarks.  The  ruins  are  now  scarce,  only 
a  few  being  met  with  in  the  caves  at  the  side 
of  the  valley.  The  bottom  lands  bear  th^ 
impress  of  very  numerous  ruins,  adobe,  very 
likely,  that  are  now  almost  entirely  oblit- 
erated, and  would  hardly  be  noticed  were  it 
not  for  the  broken  pottery. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  DeChelly  the 
trail  turned  off  to  the  southwest,  just  above 
the  upper  edge  of  the  great  white  mesa. 
Taking  only  two  others,  Mr.  Barber  and  Lee, 
the  guide,  and  sending  the  remainder  of  the 
train  back  some  fifty  miles  where  there  was 
suitable  grazing,  Mr.  Jackson  continued  over 
to  the  Moquis  Pueblo,  seventy-five  miles 
distant,  with  only  the  photographic  appa- 
ratus and  supplies  for  five  days.  Tequa  was 
reached  by  noon  of  the  following  day.  As 
these  pueblos  have  been  so  frequently  de- 
scribed and  illustrated,  the  party  spent  only 
two  days  and  a  half  among  the  six  most 
easterly  towns,  viz :  Tequa,  Se-chum-e-way, 
Moqui,  Moo-she-neh,  Shong-a-pah-wee,  and 
She-paul-a-wee.  Photographs  of  each  of 
these  were  made,  and  numerous  sketches 
illustrating  their  habits,  dress,  and  occupa- 
tions, collections  of  recent  and  ancient  pot- 
tery and  tools,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
were  made.  The  comparison  between  the 
workmanship  of  the  northern  town  builders 
and  these  Moquis  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  former.  The  highest  perfection  was 
reached  in  the  cliff  houses  of  the  Rio  Mancos, 
where  some  of  the  houses  were  marvels  of 
finish  and  durability,  and  then  traveling 
toward  the  Moquis,  there  is  a  gradual  merg- 
ing of  one  style  into  the  other,  from  the 
neatly  cut  rock  and  correct  angles  to  the 
comparatively  crude  buildings  now  inhab- 
ited. 

Retracing  their  steps  to  the  San  Juan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  DeChelly,  the  party  now  trav- 
eled northward  toward  the  Sierra  Abajo,  up 
a  stream  known  as  Epsom  creek,  from  the 
water  which  is  found  near  its  head  tasting 
and  operating  like  that  salt.  The  usual  in- 
definite ruins  which  occur  on  the  low  lands 
continued  up  this  valley  over  thirty  miles. 
To  the  west  was  a  great  labarynth  of  canons 
running  off  into  those  of  the  Great  Colorado, 
an  examination  of  some  of  which  discovered 
many  cave  and  cliff  houses  and  towns,  all  of 


the  same  general  type  as  the  others.  The 
ruins  gradually  diminished  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Sierra  Abajo,  and  several  days 
sp4»nt  in  the  examination  of  the  canons  and 
plateaus  about  it  and  the  Sierra  La  Sal 
failed  to  bring  to  light  any  more  evidences 
of  their  occupation. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Sierra  Abajo  or  Blue 
Mountains,  as  they  are  locally  known,  heads 
the  great  canons  and  valley  of  the  Montezu- 
ma which  empties  into  the  San  Juan.     Here 
the  bottoms  of  the  canons  have  once  sup- 
ported a  vei^  thickly  settled  community. 
There  is  almost  a  continuous  series  of  ruina 
for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.    This  in 
one  canon  only,  and  all  the  others  contain 
numerous  remains,  chiefly  in  cliff  houses  and 
towns.    In  the  main  canon  first  spoken  of 
are  two  ruins  notable  for  the  size  of  the 
stones  employed  in  their  construction.     In 
one  built  upon  a  small  isolated  table  land  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley  are  stones  set  upon 
end,  six  feet  in  length  by  e^ighteen  inches 
square,  and  ranged  along  the  walls  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards.     Another  case 
is  where  stones  seven  feet  in  height  (above 
ground)  and  twenty  inches  square  are  stand- 
ing perpendicularly  about  five  feet  apart, 
and  form  one  side  of  a  wall  inclosing  the  ruina 
of  a  large  important  building.     Throughout 
the  canons  every  available  defensive  point 
has  been  utilized  and  is  now  covered  with 
the  remains  of  heavy  walls  and  large  blocks 
of  hous(>s.     Another  singular  feature  was 
the  number  of  holes  cut  into  the  perpendic- 
ular lower  wall  of  the  canon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascending  the  rocks,  holes  just  large 
enough  to  give  hand  and  foot  hold,  and  lead- 
ing either  to  some  walled-up  cave  or  to  a 
building  erected  above.     Some  of  these  steps 
ascend  the  nearly  perpendicular  face  of  the^ 
rock  for  150  or  200  feet.     On  exposed  sur- 
faces,   disintegrations    has  almost  entirely 
weathered  away  the  holes,  while  on  more 
protected  surfaces  they  are  deep  enough  to 
still  answer  their  original   purpose.     The 
main  western  branch  of  the  Montezuma  con- 
tains the  greater  number  and  more  import- 
ant ruins  of  all  northern  tributaries  of  the 
San  Juan  west  of  the  Rio  Macos.     Water  was 
found  in  a  few  pools  near  its  head,  and  lower 
down  running  along  in   a  small  stream  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  when  it  sank 
again.     The  bottoms  are  rich,  and  the  pres- 
ent Indians,  Utes,  who  occupy  the  country, 
raise  good  crops  of  corn  without  irrigation. 

The  results  of  this  trip  was  the  collection 
of  a  large  number  of  utensils,  both  modem 
and  ancient,  stone  arrow  and  spear  points, 
knives,  and  axes,  photographs,  especially 
illustrative  of  the  most  important  ruins,  and 
numerous  sketches  of  everything  of  note, 
which  will  b©  brought  out  in  detail  in  the 
regular  publications  of  the  survey. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1875,  contains  a  large  amount  of 
useful  and  interesting  information  even  for 
the  general  reader,  including  a  statement  of 
the  surveys  of  the  public  lands  during  the 
last  year;  the  comparative  progress  of  sur- 
veys and  disposals  of  public  lands  during 
the  last  ten  years;  the  surveys  of  Indian 
lands  and  of  abandoned  military  reserva- 
tions; astronomical  surveys  of  boundaries  be- 
tween States  and  Territories;  a  description 
of  the  principal  surveying  bases  and  meri- 
dians governing  the  surveys  of  the  public 
lands;  operations  under  the  laws  relating  to 
private  land  claims,  donation  claims,  mis- 
sion claims,  Indian  cases,  and  certain  cases 
of  scrip  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico;  reports  in  relation  to  pre-emption 
and  homesteads  and  operations  under  the 
town  site  laws;  reports  on  timber  culture  and 
the  rights'  of  Indians  on  the  public  lands, 
also  in  regard  to  lands  granted  for  educa- 
tional purposes;  useless  military  reservations 
and  what  to  do  with  them;  operations  under 
the  mining  laws  in  Arizona,  California,  Col- 
orado, Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Oregon; 
report  of  the  location  of  lands  with  military 
bounty-land  warrants,  including  Revolution- 
ary bounty  land  scrip,  also  with  agricultural 
college  scrip,  and  showing  the  number  of 
acres  located  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories with  bounty  land  warrants  during  the 
last  fiscal  year;  a  statement  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  adjustment  of  land  grants  for 
railroad  purposes,  and  of  the  disposal  of 
swamp  lands;  a  report  of  the  decisions  ren- 
dered affecting  private  land  claims,  concern- 
ing lands  chiefly  in  California,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory;  decisions 
of  the  Department  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws, 
and  those  affecting  mining  rights;  decisions 
affecting  lands  lying  within  railroad  grants, 
also  those  affecting  the  holders  of  military 
bounty  land  warrants;  a  complete  list  of  the 
circulars  issued  by  the  General  Land  Office 
during  the  past  year;  a  list  of  the  United 
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States  surveyors  general,  with  their  respect- 
ive places  of  residence,  also  of  the  district 
land  offices,  with  the  changes  made  during 
the  last  year,  and  the  annual  reports  of  the 
surveyors  general  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1875. 

The  report  also  contains  a  large  number  of 
valuable  tabular  statements  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  not 
only  during  the  past  year,  but  all  lands  sur- 
veyed since  the  beginning  of  the  surveying 
system  in  this  country,  with  the  amount  still 
remaining  unsurveyed  in  each  of  the  States 
and  Territories;  a  statement  of  lands  sold,  and 
of  those  entered  under  the  homestead  law  of 
1862,  and  the  land  located  with  agricultural 
college  scrip  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1862, 
and  supplemental  acts,  also  the  selections  of 
swamp  lands  that  have  been  approved  and 
patented  for  the  several  States;  statements  of 
lands  granted  for  the  construction  of  canals, 
railroads,  and  military  wagon  roads,  also 
estimates  of  the  various  appropriations  need- 
ed for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  use  of 
General  Land  Office  and  its  dependencies. 

The  report  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  dis- 
posals of  public  lands  under  various  heads 
during  the  last  year,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  of  2,460,601  acres,  and  thai 
the  decrease  in  entries  made  for  actual  set- 
tlement is  found  to  be  1,500.880  acres.  This 
is  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  devastation  of 
grasshoppers,  to  severe  droughts  in  some 
localities,  and  to  a  decrease  in  emigration. 
It  is  thought  that  this  decrease  will  be  likely 
to  continue,  not  only  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
but  because  the  area  of  public  lands  desira- 
ble for  homestead  settlement  is  becoming 
very  small,  and  the  construction  of  railroads 
in  the  sparsely  inhabited  portions  of  the 
country  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  Commissioner  earnestly  urges  the  ne- 
cessity of  future  legislation  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
the  survey  and  sale  of  pine,  fir,  and  other 
valuable  timber  lands.  Experience  shows 
that  through  the  facilities  furnished  by  that 
provision  of  the  pre-emption  laws  which,  for 
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unofifered  lands,  extends  to  applicants  a 
credit  of  thirty-three  months,  opportunity  is 
found,  under  cover  of  the  "declaratory  state- 
meHt"  which  gives  to  the  pre-emptor  pro- 
tection in  his  possession  of  the  tract,  to  strip 
the  lands  of  their  timber,  and  thereupon  to 
abandon  them  without  even  the  payment  of 
the  minimum  price. 

Another  class  of  timbered  lands  not  here- 
tofore referred  to  in  the  reports  from  that 
office  are  the  wooded  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  the  West,  including  the  Pa- 
€ific  slope.  Only  a  small  portion  of  these 
lands  has  been  surveyed,  and  they  are  not  in 
the  market,  and  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of  mining 
localities,  large  sections  of  country  are 
stripped  of  timber  by  depredators,  who  ttoke 
what  they  want,  and  the  loss  falls  on  the 
Government.  The  Commissioner  recommends 
that  this  class  of  lands  be  surveyed  and  sold, 
wherever  practicable,  and  says  that  the  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  laws  have  no  proper 
application  to  such  lands,  and  this  fact  should 
be  declared  by  statute.  In  making  sale  of 
these  timbered  lands,  he  thinks  the  United 
States  should  reserve  the  unqualified  right 
to  all  valuable  deposits  of  minerals  that 
may  be  found  in  tbem,  with  full  power, 
except  as  to  any  trees  remaining  thereon,  to 
sell  the  same,  upon  application,  under  the 
mining  laws. 

Referring  to  the  lands  west  of  the  one 
<hundredth  meridian,  the  Commissioner  says 
ihat — 

The  early  practice  of  the  Government  in- 
4icates  that  the  public  lands  were  at  first 
regarded  and  administered  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  their 
sale.  Gradually,  however,  the  view  was 
asserted  that  the  real  profit  to  the  Treasury 
and  to  the  people  at  large  was  not  to  be 
found  in  largest  measure  in  the  considera- 
tion paid,  but  rather  in  the  productive 
forces  which  settlement  and  cultivation 
would  necessarilj'^  bring  into  play.  This 
idea  has  been  formulated  into  a  policy,  and 
since  the  act  of  May  20,  1862,  commonly 
known  as  the  homestead  law,  has  been  the 
leading  purpose  in  all  legislative  and  execu- 
tive action. 

Thus  far  in  the  administration  of  the  laws 
the  general  wisdom  of  the  existing  policy  is 
amply  shown.  A  period  has,  however,  now 
been  reached  when  exception  ought  to  be 
made. 

Legislation  and  executive  practice  have 


heretofore  been  suggested  and  controlled  by 
the  physical  and  climatic  conditions  prevail- 
ing between  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  and  the  central  portions  of  the 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  covering  the 
valleys  of'the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Missouri  rivers,  and  extending  from  the 
eighty-first  degree  to  the  ninety-fifth  de- 
gree of  west  longitude.  This  is  well  classi- 
fied as  the  * 'fertile  belt"  of  the  continent. 
To  this  region,  agricultural  in  its  every 
feature,  both  the  exactions  of  the  homestead 
and  pre-emption  laws  in  the  matter  of  resi- 
dence and  cultivation  upon  the  tract  entered, 
and  the  limitation  of  quantity  allowed  to  be 
taken  by  any  one  person,  are  of  undoubted 
applicability.  Beyond  and  westward  o^  this 
belt,  or  in  all  that  section  lying  between  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  on  the  east,  and  the 
Cascade  Range  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
on  the  west,  and,  within  these  limits,  from 
the  Mexican  line  on  the  south  to  the  inter- 
national boundary  on  the  north,  a  totally 
difi'erent  set  of  conditions,  geographical, 
physical,  and  climatic,  are  found  to  exist. 
Within  this  vast  area  agriculture,  as  un- 
derstood and  pursued  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  to  the  eastward,  has  no  ex- 
isteuce.  Irrigation  is  indispensable  to  pro- 
duction. That  there  are  limited  areas  with- 
in which  by  its  aid  crops  are  an.d  may  be 
secured  is  true,  but  the  proportion  of  land 
within  the  area  now  treated  of,  which, 
uuder  the  present  system  of  disposals,  can  by 
this  means  be  made  productive,  is  insignifi- 
cant. Under  a  system  which  would  justify 
large  expenditures  and  insure  the  utilization 
for  purposes  of  irrigation  of  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  water  reaching  the  valleys  from  the 
mountain  streams,  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
whole  great  area  could  be  made  fit  for  tillage. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  great  mineral 
wealth  of  the  region  under  discussion,  and 
treating  only  of  that  portion  of  it  supposed 
to  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  laws  for 
the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  not  mineral, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  except  in  the 
immediate  valleys  of  the  mountain  streams, 
where  by  dint  of  individual  effort  water  may 
be  diverted  for  irrigating  purposes,  title  to 
the  public  lands  cannot  be  honestly  acquired 
under  the  homestead  laws.  That  cultivation 
and  improvement  which  are  required,  and 
whick  are  made  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
price,  are  impossible  ;  and,  if  attempted,  are 
without  result.  But  the  vast  areas  here  re- 
ferred to  are  not  without  value,  and  for  a 
large  acreage  purchasers  would  be  found  if 
a  system  of  sale  should  be  authorized  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

I  have  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  imme- 
diate valleys  of  the  streams  may  be  made 
productive  by  resort  to  irrigation,  and  this, 
too,  without  a  larger  outlay  than  could  be 
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provided  for  by  the  ocoupantB  of  tracts  limit- 
ed as  to  extent  by  the  provisions  of  the 
homestead  and  pre-emption  laws.  But  there 
is  a  still  larger  area,  possessing  in  equal 
measure  the  natural  elements  of  fertility, 
which,  nnder  a  liberal  system  of  purchase, 
would  also  be  utilized  for  farming  purposes. 
I  refer  to  lands  lying  along  the  general 
course  of  ^uch  streams  as  bear  a  volume  of 
water  larger  than  is  required  for  irrigating 
the  narrow  margins  of  '*first  bottom"  along 
their  courses,  to  the  mesa,  or  table  lands  of 
the  central  plateau.  For  their  reclamation 
a  system  necessarily  expensive,  because  in- 
volving canals  or  main  ditches  of  great 
length  and  size,  is  required  ;  and,  hence, 
associated  capital  must  be  'called  upon  to 
furnish  the  means  of  success.  But  the  secu- 
rity for  its  repayment,  even  the  inducement 
to  furnish  it,  must  be  found  in  the  lands  to 
be  .benefited.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make 
this  suggestion  for  it  to  become  manifest 
that  so  long  as  disposals  are  hampered  by 
the  requirements,  and  restricted  to  the 
quantities  prescribed  by  the  homestead  and 
pre-.emption  laws,  this  class  of  lands  must 
remain  undisposed  of,  and  their  present 
waste  condition  be  perpetuated. 

Thus  far  I  have  treated  of  the  limited  por- 
tions of  the  central  plateau,  which,  under 
favorable  conditions  can  be  made  to  contrib- 
ute in  some  measure  to  the  volume  of  the 
cereal  and  vegetable  products  of  the  country. 
A  still  larger  proportion  of  the  belt  now  under 
consideration  finds  profitable  use  in  the  pas- 
turage of  large  herds  of  domestic  animals, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  pasturage 
of  the  plains  and  mountain  valleys  is  of 
great  excellence.  But  here,  again,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  that  industry  is  prose- 
cuted bear  no  similitude  to  those  under  which 
the  same  business  is  conducted  within  the 
^'fertile  belt,"  and  the  same  incongruity  is 
found  in  the  application  of  existing  public 
land  laws,  when  tried  by  the  reasonable  wants 
of  those  in  the  stock  business,  as  has  been 
seen  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  only  lands  fit 
for  general  farming  uses.  The  quantity  of 
land  necessary  to  the  support  of  a  given 
number  of  domestic  animals  on  the  table 
lands  is  very  largely  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired for  the  profitable  pasturage  of  a  like 
number  in  the  fertile  belt.  The  excellence 
of  the  pasturage  of  the  plains  and  valleys 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  grasses,  though 
thin  and  of  slow  growth,  retain  their  nu- 
tritious qualities  throughout  the  entire  year, 
and  in  the  further  fact  that,  for  the  present, 
the  range  is  only  limited  by  the  i)0ssibility 
of  reaching  suitable  watering  places. 

For  grazing  purposes  the  limitation  of 
the  right  of  purchase  to  one  quarter -section, 
and  that  under  the  impossible  condition  of 
cultivation,  is  to  forbid  the  acquisition  of 


title  to  pasture  lands  by  citizens  * 'careful 
of  their  proofs,"  and  is,  in  eff'ect,  to  with- 
hold absolutely  from  sale  that  which,  in 
fact,  is  now  the  largest  remaining  class  of 
the  public  lands. 

From  the  foregoing  recitations  it  will  be 
perceived  that  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  both  public  and  private  interests  de- 
mand that  that  body  of  surveyed  land  within 
the  '*central  plateau,"  so  called,  not  em- 
braced in  the  first  bottom  of  the  streams,  and 
commonly  known  in  the  region  where  sit- 
uated, as  the  mesa  lands,  ought  to  be  offered 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  for  cash  purchase, 
and  thereafter  that  x>ortion  remaining  unsold 
be  subject  to  private  entry  at  $1.25  per  acre. 
To  the  extent  to  which  sales  could  be  made 
the  Treasury  ought  to  be  replenished  from 
this  source.  Persons  desiring  to  acquire 
title  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  making  questionable  affidavits  requisite 
under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws. 
Every  hinderance  to  the  fullest  possible  pro- 
duction in  this  region  ought  to  be  removed. 
The  miniug  industry  of  the  mountains, 
though  in  its  infancy,  demands  of  food  pro- 
ducts a  large  share  of  all  that  are  raised 
within  the  contiguous  country.  Referring 
again  to  the  particular  matter  of  the  pasture 
lands,  the  policy  of  such  sale  may  be  urged 
as  necessary  to  the  good  order  of  the  com- 
munities where  the  business  is  generally 
prosecuted,  as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
tice to  the  class  engaged  in  the  pasturage 
calling.  .  The  present  policy  compels  them  to 
use  the  public  lands  as  their  feeding  ground, 
having  no  better  right  to  their  selected 
range  as  against  another  whose  purposes  or 
seeming  convenience  may  lead  to  an  attempt- 
ed occupation  of  the  same  ground  than  they 
may  be  able  to  assert  by  forcible  means. 
Conflicts  and  uncertainties  necessary  follow 
upon  this  state  of  things,  to  the  detriment 
alike  of  order  and  development.  This  re- 
sult must  be  intensified  as  the  herds  increase 
and  desirable  localities  become  monopolized. 

Seeing  no  remedy  for  these  threatening 
evils  so  long  as  the  exclusive  policy  of  with- 
holding the  public  lands  from  sale  is  con- 
tinued, interested  parties  have  suggested  a 
system  of  leasing  by  which,  for  a  reasonable 
rental,  designated  tracts  might  be  held  in 
individual  control  for  pasturage  purposes 
only;  subject,  however,  to  be  defeated  as  to 
any  part  of  the  tract  so  held  by  a  sale 
thereof  under  existing  laws.  I  find,  on  ex- 
amination of  the  ' '  Crown  lands  occupation 
acts"  of  New  South  Wales  of  1861,  and  of 
the  "  Crown  lands  alienation  act"  of  1868  of 
the  Colony  of  Queensland,  that  a  system  of 
leasing  having  the  features  above  indicated 
is  applied  to  the  pasturage  districts  of  these 
colonies.  That  such  a  system  might  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  within  our  own  grazing 
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districts  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian 
is  possible.  It  is  not,  however,  in  conso- 
nance with  the  established  methods  of  our 
land  system,  and  would  require  legislation 
to  authorize  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
immediate  necessities  of  the  situation  can  be 
better  met  by  an  oflfering  of  this  class  of 
lands  at  public  sale.  This  can  be  done  to 
the  extent  that  surveys  have  progressed, 
under  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

I  have  endeavored  generally  to  indicate 
that  oflferings  of  the  public  lands  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian  would  not  be  inim- 
ical to  the  objects  of  the  prevailing  policy, 
which  has  tended  to  restrict  disposals  to  the 
hom<'Stead  and  pre-emption  laws.  The  facts 
will  justify  the  dec  aration  that  the  policy  of 
restriction  has  retarded  actual  settlement  in 
this  region,  while  the  record  shows  that  in 
many  lofalities  it  has  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  fraud — fraud  so  glaring  as  to  call  into 
exercisi'  the  powers  of  grand  juries — ^not, 
however,  into  successful  or  preventive  exer- 
cise. Prosecutions  for  irregularities  in  ob- 
taining title  to  the  public  lands  find  little 
sympathy  among  communities  hindered  in 
general  and  individual  progress  by  being 
m  de  subject  to  conditions  inappropriate  to 
their  Hurjoundings. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  without  hesita- 
tion, as  a  matter  of  justice,  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual settler  and  the  communities  inter- 
ested, as  well  as  in  view  of  the  amount  to  be 
Fecuied  to  the  Treasury  in  reimbursement 
of  the  large  sums  expended  for  surveys  and 
the  general  administration  of  the  land  sys- 
tem, that  the  policy  of  public  offerings  au- 
thorized by  Jaw  be  resumed  at  an  early  day 
as  to  laiuis  west  of  the  one  hundredth  me- 
ridian enibraced  in  the  description  of  mesa 
or  table  lands. 

The  report  contains  valuable  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  mines  of  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Montana. 

The  product  of  the  mines  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1874, 
and  ending  June  30,  1875,  was  as  follows  : 


Name  of  county. 


Elko 

KsmeralUa. 

Knreka 

lluniboldt . 

l^ancler 

Lincoln .... 

Lyon 

Nye 

i^tol•ey 

White  Pine 

Totals.... 

Oi'PS 

Tailings 

liorax 


No.  of 
tons  ex- 
tracted. 


8,001 
6,659 

66,479 
7,801 
7,367 

23,411 
1.600 

13,268 
562,239 

15,902 


Gross 

yield, 

or  value. 


$242,264  09 

489,643  39 

3,180,644  40 

288,692  60 

891,607  97 

656,773  22 

25,940  83 

619,861  12 

23,785,151  03 

806,582  78 


712,731 


712,731 

126,997 

465 


30,987,061  43 


30,987,061  43 

791,874  87 

55,500  00 


In  Utah  Territory  there  are  eighty-six 
mining  districts,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  Little  Cottonwood,  Big  Cottonwood, 
Parley  Park  or  Uintah,  West  Mountain  or 
Bingham  Canyon,  Ophir,  American  Fork, 
Lake  Side,  Rush  Valley,  Camp  Floyd,  East 
and  West  Tintic  and  Beaver,  in  all  of  which 
silver,  l#ad,  and  copper  exist  in  inexhausti- 
ble quantities. 

Large  deposits  of  gold  ore  are  found  in 
American  Fork,  Bingham  Canyon,  and  Uin- 
tah districts. 

There  are  fifty-three  redaction- works,  viz  : 

Smelting-works 31 

Arrastras » 4 

Separating  and  refining 1 

Concentrating 4 

Stamp-mills 13 

Total 53 

Ore,  bullion,  &o.,  produced  from  June  30, 
1874,  to  June  30,  1875  : 

Silver-lead-ore,  6,978  tons,  at  $100 $697,800 

Copper-ore,  380  tons,  at  $51.50 19,570 

Base  bullion,  15,744  tons,  at  $250 3,936,000 

Copper  bullion,  65  tons,  at  $250. 16,250 

Pure  lead,  2,500  tons,  at  $100 250,000 

Gold-du8t,  2,450  ozs.,  at  $18 43,700 

Silver  bars,  705,000  ozs.,  at  $1.25 881,250 

Total 5,844,570 

In  Montana  Territory  the  yield  of  the  pla- 
cer claims  during  the  last  year  is  estimated 
at  $2, 500, 000.  Rich  placers  are  being  worked 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jefferson  City  that  yielded 
$350  per  week  to  the  man. 

The  yield  of  the  gold  quartz  lodes  in  Mon- 
tana during  the  last  year  is  estimated  at  $1,- 
500,000.  There  is  great  interest  manifested 
in  its  silver  lodes.  Many  new  and  rich  dis-- 
tricts  have  been  brought  into  favorable 
notice,  and  large  returns  and  good  profits 
have  been  realized.  The  lack  of  railroad 
transportation  is,  however,  a  great  di'aw- 
back  to  the  mining  operations  in  this  Terri- 
tory, and  more  good  smelting  works  are 
much  needed.  Rich  deposits  of  copper  have 
been  discovered,  chiefiy  in  the  vicinity  of 
Helena  and  Copperopolis.  Extensive  beds  of 
bituminous  and  semi-bituminous  coal  have 
been  found.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  generally,  are  cultivated 
successfully,  and  yield  handsome  returns. 
Considerable  attention  is  also  given  to  stock- 
raising,  with  favorable  results. 

The  report  of  the  Surveyor  General  of 
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Arizona  shows  an  increasing  interest  and 
development  of  the  mining  operations  in 
that  Territory.  Within  forty  miles  of  Tuc- 
son gold  placers  of  an  unexpectedly  rich 
character  have  been  discovered  recently.  In 
the  Pinal  mountains,  north  of  the  Gila  val- 
ley, remarkably  large  deposits  of  silver 
have  been  discovered.  Nuggets  of  native 
silver  weighing  from  one  ounce  to  thirty- 
four  pounds  have  been  taken  from  these 
mines. 

In  Mohave  and  Yuma  counties  rich  dis- 
coveries of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
made,  and  every  steamer  via  the  Colorado 
river  and  Gulf  of  California  carries  tons  of 
ore  and  bullion  to  San  Francisco.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Prescott  a  section  containing  gold 
placers  and  gold  and  silver  lodes  in  great 
numbers,  new  and  much  richer  in  develop- 
ments than  heretofore  discovered,  have  re- 
cently been  found,  and  the  facilities  for  the 
reduction  of  ore  are  being  increased.  It  is 
expected  that  during  the  present  year  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  California  will 
reach  the  Colorado  river  on  the  western 
border  of  the  Territory,  which  will  afford 
quicker  and  cheaper  transportation,  and 
inevitably  give  renewed  impetus  to  all 
branches  of  industry  within  its  borders. 

One  of  the  singular  climatic  features  of 
Arizona  is  the  fact  that  there  are  copious 
rains  there  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, which  revive  vegetation  at  a  time  when 
other  sections  of  the  country  are  liable  to 
drought.  Copper  is  being  profitably  mined 
in  eastern  Arizona.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
favorable  Territories  for  stock  growing.  Those 
who  have  introduced  flocks  and  herds  are 
increasing  them  rapidly.  Stock  of  all  kinds 
is  kept  fat  the  year  round  by  grazing  alone, 
without  shelter  at  any  time.  Grain,  vegeta- 
bles, and  fruits  are  successfully  cultivated. 
Peace  prevails  in  every  pai*t  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  people  go  when  and  where 
they  please  without  molestation  by  the  In- 
dians. 

United  States  land  officers  are  located  at 
the  following  named  points  in  the  different 
States  and  Territories : 

Ohio,  Chillicothe;  Indiana,  Indianapolis;  Il- 
linois, Springfield ;  Missouri,  Boonville,  Iron- 
ton,  Springfield ;  Alabama,  Mobile,  Hunts - 


ville,  Montgomery ;  Mississippi,  Jackson ; 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  Monroe,  Natchi- 
toches ;  Michigan,  Detroit,  East  Saginaw, 
Ionia,  Marquette,  Traverse  City ;  Arkan- 
sas, Little  Rock,  Camden,  Harrison,  Dar- 
danelle ;  Florida,  Gainesville ;  Iowa,  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City  ;  Wisconsin,  Me- 
nasha.  Falls  of  St.  Croix,  Wausau,  La 
Crosse,  Bayfield,  Eau  Clare  ;  California,  San 
Francisco,  Marysville,  Humboldt,  Stockton, 
Vi:>alia,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Shasta, 
Susan  ville,  Independence; ;  Nevada,  Carson 
City,  Eureka,  Pioche,  Elko :  Washington, 
Territory,  Olympia,  Vancouver,  Walla- Wal- 
la ;  Minnesota,  Taylor's  Falls,  Saint  Cloud, 
Du  Luth,  Alexandria,  Worthington,  New 
Ulm,  Litchfield,  Detroit,  Redwood  Falls ; 
Oregon,  Oregon  City,  Roseburg,  Le  Grand, 
Linkville,  Dalles ;  Dakota  Territory,  Sioux 
Falls,  Springfield,  Fargo,  Yankton,  Bismarck; 
Nebraska,  Norfolk,  Beatrice,  Lincoln,  Nio- 
brara, Grand  Island,  North  Platte,  Bloom- 
ington  ;  New  Mexico  Territory,  Santa  Fe^ 
La  Mesilla ;  Kansas,  Topeka,  Salina,  Inde- 
pendence, Wichita,  Kirwin.  Concordia, 
Lamed,  Hays  City ;  Colorado  Territory, 
Denver  City,  Fair  Play,  Central  City,  Pue- 
blo, Del  Norte ;  Idaho  Territory,  Boise  City, 
Lewiston  ;  Montana  Territory,  Helena,  Boze- 
man  ;  Arizona  Territory,  Prescott,  Florence ; 
Utah  Territory,  Salt  Lake  City ;  Wyoming 
Territory,  Cheyenne, 

The  United  States  surveyors  general  and 
their  offices  are  given  as  follows  : 

C.  W.  Babcock,  Lawrence,  Kansas  ;J.  H. 
Baker,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  Wm.  P.  Dewey, 
Yankton,  Dakota  Territory  ;  T.  B.  Searight, 
Denver  City,  Colorado  Territory  ;  L.  F.  Car- 
tee,  Boise  City,  Idaho  Territory  ;  James  T. 
Stratton,  San  Francisco,  California;  E.  S. 
Davis,  Virginia  City,  Nevada;  James  K. 
Proudfit,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  Territory ; 
Benjamin  Simpson,  Eugene  City,  Oregon  ; 
William  McMicken,  Olympia,  Washington 
Territory ;  J.  R.  Clark,  Plattsmouth,  Ne- 
braska ;  A.  J.  Smith,  Helena,  Montana  Ter-  ' 
ritory ;  Nathan  Kimball,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  Territory  ;  John  Wasson,  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona Territory ;  Leroy  DeBall,  Tallahassee, 
Florida ;  0.  H.  Brewster,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana ;  E.  C.  David,  Cheyenne,  Wyom- 
ing Territory. 
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Tabular  atalement  showing  the  number  of  acrts  of  pablic  lands  wuTBeyed  in  the  JbSowing  land  Slates 
aurf  Terrilorien  up  to  June  30,  1874,  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  total  of  the  public  land 
surveged  vp  to  Jane  30,  1ST5  ;  also  the  total  area  of  tht  public  domain  remaining  ansarvei/ed 
within  the  same. 


Areas  of  public  land 
rltorlea. 

»„.„„,  ..„.o,p„„c,„„„„.,.,- 

IP 

Land  States 
Territories. 

i 

1 

a 

■  i 

s 

i 
1 

s 

1 

i 
1 

2 

! 

1 

iijiii 

WlBConslrt.. 

lona 

Mlanesota. . 

Uontana... 
M^Sliil".'. 

Arkaul^. : 
Florida.  ... 

re 

i 

40 

60 

:40 

40 
00 

53  924 

,50 
48 

«9 

m 

I   z 

4C           85 
35          10 

a        53 

(          81 

a        S3 

S           "0 

s        eo 

11          Ml 

3.          W 
*            29 

2,622,  Ji7  7* 

23  009  00 

194.908  23 

113  28919 
461914.29 

allOB  eot  93 
2,188  Sii  48 
1  173,018  55 
6»'2,950B7 

348,04814 

722,908  92 

o!  974.937  67 

15«7S73M 
183*09  06 

(M 171  264  81 

60 
00 

62 

35 

10 

1 

no 

1 

40 
JXI 

00 

16  88127S 

6i6«ewi 

33,508  015 

111 

68,173  897 
2,321509 

»,isa70« 

MlclilRan.. 
Illinois 

Aiaak"a::::: 

17150  260 

Total  .... 

1,031,744,858 

2 satins  \ 64a .«s,05i 

4,782,1110  35 

26,077  53186 

680  253  004 

1  1H"1  '«S 

)  Of  the  suiTBys  In  Mliinoaota,  43,972  aores  of  the  reservation  for  tlie  Chtpnewas  of  tl 
slsslppl,  per  tct-atv  of  March  19,  IW7,  (Statutes,  vol.  16,  paso  719,)  were  subdivided  Into  se 
is;  also240.485acrBaof  the  White  Earth  Indian  roaervation,  per  same  treaty. 


((.)  Of  the  surveys  In  Washington  Territory,  178  881  acres  are  of  the  Yttkami. _ 

tlon,  under  treaty  of  June  9, 1865,  (Statntes,  vol.  12,  page  901,)  and  7.169  acres  of  the  Swinomlsh 
luiilan  reservation,  under  treaty  of  January  22,  1S85,  (Statutes,  vol.  12,  page  9i!7.)  both  subdi- 


B  in  Dakota  Terr 


if  the  Yankton  S 


inder  treaty  of  April  19, 1853.  (Statutes,  vol.  11.  page  743,)  subdivided  Into  40.acre  tracts,  an. 
'""""-— ;s of  the  Old  Winnebago  and  SIoui  Indian  reservation,  subdivided  partly  into  « 


page  83 
(S)  O 


:ts,  and  the  remainder  Into  sections.     Treaty  of  April.  2f 


IB, 


!)  Of  the  surveys  In  Indian  Territory,  479,667  aores  are  of  the  reservation  for  the  Hac  and 
X  ui:  Indians  of  Mississippi,  under  treaty  of  February  18, 1867.  (Statutes,  vol.  16,  page  495.)  This 
Is  a  subdivision  Into  40acre  tracts  of  a  former  snrvey  of  Creek  ceded  lands.  5(1.685  acres  of 
the  Quapaw,  50.301  acres  of  the  Peoria.  17,088  acres  of  the  Shawnee,  21,406  acres  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte, and  61,958  aci-es  of  the  Seneca  Indian  lands  In  Indian  Territory  were  subdivided  Into 
40acre  traots.  Treaty  of  February  2S.  1867.  (atatotes.  vol.  15,  page  513.)  The  surveys  In  Indian 
Territory  also  Include  3,494,240  acres  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Aoache  Indian  reservation 
and  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  ceded  lands,  surveyed  Into  sections.  Treaty  of  October  il,  1867, 
(Statutes,  vol.  16,  pages  fiSl  and  0S9.) 
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Historical  and  statistical  table  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  showing  the  area  of  each  in  square 
mUes  and  in  acres ;  the  date  of  organization  of  Territories ;  date  of  admission  of  new  States 
into  the  Union ;  and  the  population  of  each  State  and  Territory  at  the  taking  of  the  last  census 
in  1870.* 


The  thirteen  original  States. 


Area  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and 
Territories. 


Popula- 
tion in 
1870. 


New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia— East  and  West. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


/So.  ms. 

9,280 

7,800 

1,306 

4,750 

47,000 

8,320 

46,000 

2,120 

11,124 

61,352 

50,704 

34,000 

68,000 


Acres. 

5,939,200 

4,992,000 
835,840 

3,040,000 
3(»,080,000 

5,324,800 
29,  40,000 

1,356,800 

7,119,360 
39,265,280 
32.450,560 
21,760,000 
37,120,000 


318,300 
1,457,351 

217,353 

537,454 
4,382,759 

906,096 
3,521,951 

125,016 

780,894 
1,667,177 
1,071,361 

705,606 
1,184,109 


States  admitted. 


Kentucky 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

Mississippi . . . . 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Maine 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Iowa 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota  .... 

Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia. 

Nevada .,. . 

Colorado 

Nebraska 


Actor^n- 
izingTer- 
ritory. 


O'd'nc  1787 
M'h  3,1805 
M'y  7, 1800 
Apr.  7, 1798 
Fb:  3,  1809 
M'h  3,  1817 


Ju.  4,1812 
M'h  2,1819 
Ja.  11.1805 
M'h  30, 1822 
Ju.  12, 1838 


Ap.  20, 1836 


M'h  3,1849 
An.  14, 1848 
M'y  30, 1854 


M'h  2,1861 
Fb.  28, 1861 
M'y  30, 1854 


U.S. 
Stat's. 


Vol 


2 
2 
1 
2 
3 


2 
3 
2 

3 
5 


9 

9 

10 


12 
12 
10 


Page 


831 

58 
549 
514 
371 


743 
493 
309 
654 
235 


10 


403 
323 

277 


209 
172 

277 


Act  admit- 
ting State. 


Fb.  4,1791 
Fb.  18, 1791 
Ju.  1,1796 
Ap.  30, 1802 
Ap.  8,  1812 
De.  11, 1816 
l>e.  10, 1817 
De.  3,  1818 
De.  14,  1819 
M'h  3,  1820 
M'h  2,  1821 
Ju.  15,  1836 
Ja.  26,  1837 
M'h  3, 1845 
M'h  3,  1845 
De.  29,  1845 
M'h  3,  1847 
Se.  9,  1850 
Fb.  26,  1857 
Fb.  14, 1859 
Ja.  29, 1861 
De.  31, 1862 
M'h  21, 1864 


Fb.  9,1867 


U.S. 

Stat's. 


Vol 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

9 

9 

9 
11 
11 
12 
12 
13 


14 


Page 
189 
191 
491 
173 
701 
399 
472 
536 
608 
544 
,.645 

50 
144 
742 
742 
108 
178 
452 
166 
383 
126 
633 

30 
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Area  of  the  United 
States  and  Terri- 
tories. . 


ISq.  ms. 
37,680 
10,212 
45,600 
39,964 
41,346 
33,809 
47,156 
65,410 
50,722 
35,000 
65,350 
52,198 
56,451 
59,268 
5.5,045 

274,356 
.53,924 

188,981 
83,531 
95,274 
80,891 
23,000 

112,090 

104,500 
75,995 


Acres. 
24,115,200 
6,535,680 
29,184,000 
25,576,960 
26,461,440 
21,637,760 
30,179,840 
35,462,400 
32,462,0<»0 
22,400,000 
41,824,000 
33,406,720 
36.128,640 
37,931,520 
35,228,800 

175,587,840 
34,511,360 

120,947,840 
53,459,840 
60,975,360 
51,769,976 
14,720,000 
71,737,741 
66,880,000 
48,636,800 


Popula- 
tion in 
1870. 


1,321,011 

330,551 
1.258,520 
2,665,260 

726.915 
1,680.637 

827,922 
2,539,891 

996.992 

626,916 
1,721,295 

484,471 
1,184,059 

187,748 
1,194,020 

818,579 
1,054,670 

560,247 

439,706 
90,923 

364,399 

442,014 
42,491 
39,864 

122,993 


Territories. 


Wyoming . . . 
New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Dakota 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Montana .... 
Indian 


District  of  Columbia. 
Alaskaf , 


Act  organ- 
izing Ter- 
ritory. 


Jy.  25, 1868 
Se.  9, 1850 
Se.  9, 18,50 
M'h  2,  1853 
M'h  2,  1861 
Fb.  24,  1863 
M'h  3, 1863 
M'y  26, 1864 


Jy.  16,  1790 
M'h  3,  1791 
Jy.  27, 1868 


U.S. 
Stat's. 


Vol 
15 

9 

9 
.10 
12 
12 
12 
13 


1 

1 

15 


Page 

178 
446 
453 
172 
239 
664 
808 
85 


130) 
214  ( 
240 


Area  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories. 


Sq.  miles. 

97,833 
121,201 

84,476 

69,994 
150,932 
113,916 

86,294 
143,776 

68,991 

lOm'l'ssq. 


Acres, 

62,645,120 

77,568,640 

54,065,075 

44,796,160 

96,595,840 

72,906.304 

55,228,160 

92,016,640 

44,154,240 


577,390  I     365,529,600 


Popu- 
latU'n 
in  1870. 


9,llt 
91,874 
86,786 
23,955 
14.181 

9,658 
14,199 
20,596. 


131,700 


•  The  whole  area  of  the  States  and  Territories,  Inoluding  water  surface  of  lakes  and  rivers,  is  nearly  equal  to  four  milliea  square 
miles. 

t  Boundaries. — Commencing  at  64  degrees  40  seconds  north  latitude,  ascending  Portland  Channel  toth^  mountains,  following 
their  summits  to  141  degrees  west  longitude  ;  thence  north  on  this  line  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming  the  eastern  boundary^.  Starting 
ftrom  the  Arctic  Ocean  west,  the  line  descends  Behring  Strait,  between  the  two  islands  ot  Krusenstern  and  Rotmanoff,  to  the  parallel 
of  6S  degrees  80  seconds,  and  proceeds  due  north,  without  limitation,  into  the  same  Arctic  Ocean.  Beginning  again  qt  the  same 
initial  point,  on  the  parallel  of  65  degrees  30  seconds,  thence  in  a  course  southwest,  through  Behring  Strait,  between  thu  island  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  Gape  Choukotski,  to  the  I72d  degree  west  lonscitude,  and  thence  southwest-  riy  through  Behring  Sea,  between  the 
islands  of  Alton  and  Copper,  to  the  meridian  of  193  degrees  west  longitude,  leaving  the  prolonged  group  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  in 
the  possessions  now  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  making  the  western  boundary  of  our  country  the  dividing  line,  between 
Asia  and  America. 
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Synopsis  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissionei'  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1875. 

Acres. 
...      745,061.30 
...      137,000.00 
...    2,356,057.69 
...       464,870.16 
9,432.02 
...    3,107,643.14 
47,721.25 
22,321.24 
...       142,388.11 
16,454.04 
8,614.25 
1,526.45 
11,181.64 


Disposals  of  public  lands  by  ordinary  cash  sales 

Military  bounty  land  warrant  locations,  under  acts  of  1847, 1850, 1852,  and  1855. 

Homestead  entries 

Timber-culture  entries, -. 

Agricultural  college  scrip  locations t 

Certified  to  i*ailroads 

Lan  d  approved  to  States  as  swamp 

Certifl ed  for  agricultural  colleges 

Certified  for  common  schools  

Certified  for  universities 

Internal-improvement  selections  approved  to  States 

Sioux  half-breed  scrip  locations 

Chippewa  half-breed  scrip  locations 


Total 7,070,271.29 

Disposals  of  previous  year •. 9,530,872. 93 

Decrease  in  disposals 2,460,601.64 

CASH  BBOEIPTS  UNDBB  VARIOUS  HBADB. 

Purchase  money  of  land  sold «. $1,382,281  52 

Homestead  fees 185,970  00 

Commissions 159,125  80 

Timber-culture  fees 36,430  00 

Commi'^.sions 14,572  00 

Agricultural  college  scrip  fees v 2^  J2 

Fees  for  exemplifications  furnished  by  General  Land  Office 5,3»  96 

Total 1,784,00127 

A.cres 

Total  area  of  the  land  States  and  Territories   1,834,724,856.00 

Surveys  during  past  fiscal  year 26,077,531. 86 

Previously  surveyed 654,175,562.35 

Total  surveyed  to  June  30,1875 680,253,094.21 

Leaving  yet  to  be  surveyed.. ^' 1,154,471,762.79 
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It  has  been  said  that  words  are  things, 
and  if  so,  ideas  are  greater  things.  To  all 
moderately  educated  minds  this  is  a  truism, 
old  and  stale,  but  to  the  mass  of  ignorant  and 
unreflecting  people  there  is  no  meaning  in 
it  whatever.  The  masses  do  not  look  much 
at  thoughts,  tendencies,  and  principles,  but 
to  taxation,  and  the  passing  of  acts  which 
shall  secure  next  summer  and  next  winter 
"two  dollars  a  day  and  roast  beef.*'  They 
can  comprehend  certain  individual  measures 
as  affecting  present  prosperity,  but  have 
only  a  faint  conception  of  the  ideas  which  lie 
back  of  such  measures.  They  comprehended 
the  war,  but  until  it  actually  came  they  did 
not  see  that  certain  dogmas  held  by  one  of 
the  great  parties  in  the  country  were  making 
war  inevitable.  They  realized  the  fact  that 
rebel  guns  were  demolishing  Fort  Sumter, 
but  not  that  those  guns  were  charged  with 
the  speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  They 
went  to  Bull  Run  and  died  by  rebel  bullets, 


but  never  thought  that  the  ammunition 
which  projected  each  bullet  was  a  Virginia 
resolution  of  *98. 

The  great  conflict  which  resulted  in  the 
tread  of  mighty  armies,  and  the  pouring  out 
like  water  the  blood  of  our  best  and  noblest 
sons,  taking  from  mothers  and  wives  what 
they  most  loved  and  most  needed,  and  mak- 
ing orphans  of  millions  of  children,  grew  out 
of  certain  ideas  that  were  false,  ideas  that 
are  fatal  to  Republican  government,  and 
ideas  which,  persisted  in,  will  bring  another 
conflict  of  the  same  terrible  nature,  when- 
ever the  circumstances  shall  favor.  The  be- 
lief that  the  United  States  were  not  a  na- 
tion but  simply  a  corporation,  and  the  Con- 
stitution was  simply  a  compact  between 
sovereign  States,  of  course  made  the  States 
higher  than  the  nation,  and  rendered  the 
Constitution  a  document  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  people  of  one  State  came  to  re- 
gard the  people  of  the  other  States  as  foreign- 
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era,  as  aUen  in  interest  and  affection,  and  it 
became  the  stadj  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  one  section  how  to  get  the  control  of  the 
National  Qovemment  and  use  it  to  check  the 
^owth   and  advancement  of  the  other  sec- 
tion, instead  of  securing  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole.    The  slavery  question,  by  raising  an 
industrial  interest  opposed  to  free  labor,  and 
by  creating  a  consolidated  capital  of  prop- 
erty in  slaves  amounting  to  thousands  of 
millions  in  value,   greatly  aggravated  the 
situation,  and  so  formidable  and  influential 
was  this  question  on  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try that  many,  yes,  nearly  all  the  great  anti- 
slavery  leaders  were  brought  to  believe  that 
slavery  alone  was  responsible  for  our  troubles, 
which  would  mainly  pass  away  with  the 
downfall  of  that  institution.    This  was  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  celebrated  remark 
at  the  opening  of  the  debate  with  Douglisis: 
'*A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand. 
This  country  must  either  becouie  all  free  or 
all  slave."     There  was  prelty  general  assent 
•to  this  view  of  the  case,  and  so  enormous 
and  overshadowing  was  slavery  that  the  men 
who  were  confronting  it  naturally  l^elieved 
that  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  difficulty, 
when  historically  the  fact  is  that  the  senti- 
ments which  caused  the  rebellion  existed  at 
the  time  the  country  was  all  slave;  and  they 
had  an  existence  independent  of  slavery  all 
the  time.    The  ideas  were  in  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  *98,  they   were  in  the  great 
Pennsylvania  whisky  rebellion,  which  was 
in  reality  a  conspiracy  having  for  its  ultimate 
object  a  Southern  Confederacy,   and    they 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  which  granted  to  Fulton  and 
Livingston  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  State  for  steamboat  navi- 
gation,  and  other  similar  laws  passed  by 
other  States :  laws  which  were  exploded,  it  is 
true,  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Qibbon  vs.  Ogden;  but  the  ideas  which  made 
such  laws  possible  have  never  been  aban- 
doned.    These  were  ideas  known  as  States' 
rights;  but  allied  to  them,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  family,  were  prejudices  against  the 
commerce  of  New  England  that  had  much  to 
do  with   the  embargo  of  1812,   and  other 
measures  tending  to  destroy  their  trade  and 
check  their  growth,  opposition  to  internal 


improvement,  education,  and  generally  all 
measures  of  national  importance  except  such 
as  were  necessary  for  our  protection  against 
the  aggressions  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great  reply  to  Hayne, 
brought  out  the  view  we  are  endeavoring  to 
present.  He  said:  ''What  interest,  asks  he, 
(Mr.  Hayne)  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal 
in  Ohio?  Sir,  this  very  question  is  full  of 
significance.  It  develops  the  gentleman's 
whole  political  system;  and  its  answer  ex- 
pounds mine.  *  *  *  He  may  well  ask, 
upon  his  system,  what  interest  has  South 
Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio!  On  that  system, 
it  is  true,  she  has  no  interest*  On  that  sys- 
tem Ohio  and  Carolina  are  two  governments, 
and  different  countries,  connected  here,  it  is 
true,  by  some  slight  and  ill-defined  bond  of 
union,  but  in  all  main  respects  separate  and 
diverse.  On  that  system  Carolina  has  no 
more  interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  than  she 
has  in  a  canal  in  Mexico.  The  gentleman, 
therefore,  only  follows  out  his  own  princi- 
ples; he  does  no  more  than  arrive  at  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  of  his  own  doctrines.  *  * 
Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people  of  New  Eng- 
land do  not  reason  thus.  We  look  upon  the 
States,  not  as  separated,  but  united.  We 
love  to  dwell  on  that  union,  and  on  the  mu- 
tual happiness  which  it  has  so  much  promot- 
ed, and  the  common  renown  which  it  has  so 
greatly  contributed  to  acquire.  *  *  * 
We  do  not  impose  geographical  limits  to  our 
patriotic  feeling  or  regard;  we  do  not  follow 
rivers  and  mountains  and  lines  of  latitude 
to  find  boundaries  beyond  which  public  im- 
provements do  not  benefit  us.  *  *  * 
It  was  the  very  object  of  the  Cdnstitution  to 
create  unity  of  interests."     And  so  on. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  of  Mr. 
Webster  that  in  1830  there  existed  the  per- 
nicious doctrines  which  led  to  the  rebellion; 
and  that  they  existed,  not  as  the  offspring  of 
slavery  merely,  but  as  dangerous  heresies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Virginia  school  of  po- 
litical science.  They  were  heresies  which 
led  Calhoun,  Hayne,  McDuffie,  and  South 
Carolina  to  oppose  improvements,  education, 
and  freedom,  and  which  later  led  James 
Buchanan  to  deny  the  right  of  the  general 
Government  to  coerce  a  State,  and  induced 
Jeff  Davis,  and  Wigfall,  and  Stephens,  and 
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Breckinridge  to  take  up  arms  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  the  Union  and  the 
nation.  Real  patriotism  is  impossible  with 
men  who  hold  to  the  ideas  which  we  have 
been  describing.  A  man  cannot  love  a  coun- 
try whose  existence  he  denies.  This  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  If  the  Constitution 
is  only  a  compact,  as  has  always  been  af- 
firmed by  the  rebel  Democratic  school  ot  pol- 
iticians, we  have  no  country;  we  are  in  truth 
"men  without  a  country;"  there  is  nothing 
national  to  love,  and  patriotism  necessarily 
confines  itself  to  State  limits,  and  to  be  log- 
ical, to  county  limits,  and  for  aught  we  can 
see,  it  may  as  well  shrivel  itself  into  town 
limits  or  ward  limits,  after  repudiating  the 
claims  of  nationality.  The  terrible  fact  of 
the  rebellion  will  not  be  denied,  and  no 
thoughtful  man  will  presume  to  deny  that  it 
was  the  logical  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  ideas  which  Uayne  advanced  and 
Webster  combatted  in  1830.  The  question 
which  comes  next  is:  Has  that  school  of 
thinking  been  abolished  ?  and  then,  has  love 
of  country  taken  the  place  of  State  pride. 
State  affection,  and  the  determination  to 
maintain  local  interests  as  paramount  to  in- 
terests of  a  general,  common,  and  national 
character?  As  these  questions  are  candidly 
and  fairly  and  truthfully  answered  shall  we 
be  able  as  reasonable  men  to  decide  our  po- 
litical duty  in  the  next  Prfesidential  election; 
for  it  will  not  be  pretended  in  any  loyal 
quarter  that  it  is  the  proper  way  to  save 
the  country,  or  advance  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country  to  put  the  government  thereof 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  fail  in  their  alle- 
giance to  it,  or  fail  in  their  belief  in  its  su- 
preme character  and  grand  ultimate  unity 
and  perpetuity.  A  mistake  on  the  tariff,  a 
false  step  as  to  currency,,  or  a  false  estimate 
as  to  the  proper  sum  to  be  paid  for  public 
buildings  or  public  works,  may  be  rectified 
by  future  legislation,  and  no  great  harm  will 
ensue,  but  an  administration  without  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  must  be  fatal  should 
the  enemie-)  of  the  nation  choose  to  improve 
their  opportunity  to  destroy  it. 

To  arrive  at  an  intelligent  and  safe  con- 
clusion as  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation  we 
should  consider  what  was  the  teaching  of 
philosophy  concerning  the  'case  of  the  nation, 


while  the  war  was  pending,  in  donnection 
with  the  events  that  have  actually  transpired. 
Mr.  Carl  Schurz,  the  eminent  Qerman  ora- 
tor, made  a  speech  in  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York,  October  6,  1862,  in  which*  he  under- 
took to  forecast  coming  events  in  case  the 
Union  arms  should  prove  victorious.     Mr. 
^chur2  was  the  right  man  to  discuss  a  matter 
of  this  nature,  for,  add;3d  to  learning,  great 
powers  of  mind,  and  a  speculative  disposi- 
tion, he  was  an  experimental  revolutionist, 
having  been  an  actor  in  scenes  which  must 
have  forced  upon  him  the  study  of  conse- 
quences with  singular  impressiveness .     Hay- 
ing given  the  subject  due  thought,  he  worked 
out  the  problem  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
this  speech  gave  the  country  the  benefit  of 
it  by  an  illustration.     He  said:  *Take  the 
State  of  South  <^^arolina;  you  beat  the  rebels 
defending  its  soil,  and    occupy  the  whole 
State  with  your  troops.     Armed  resistance 
to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  becomes 
impossible,    but  you  want  to    restore    the 
active  co-operation  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,«without  which  the  old  order  of  things 
is  impossible.    Now,  you  call  upon  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  to  elect  new  State  author- 
ities of  their  own,  or  you  impose  upon  them 
a  provisional  government,  appointed  by  the 
President  at  Washington.     In  the  first  case, 
the  people  of  South  Carolina — a  large  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  disloyal,  and  those  who 
are   not  disloyal  are  not  loyal  either,  (ap- 
plause,) and  to  a  certain  extent  seem  to  be 
incorrigible — are  most  likely  to  elect  a  new 
set  of  secessionists  to  office.     It  will  be  a  re- 
organization of  TREASON  and  conspiracy;  for 
you  must  know  that  conspiracies  do  not  only  precede 
rebellions  J    btU  also   follow  unsuccessful   ones.** 
Evidently  the  orator  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about.     '*The  new  State  government  is 
at  once  in  confiict  with  the  Federal  authori- 
ties.   The  latter  find  themselves  connteractttd 
and  clogged  in  every  imaginable  way.''     Is 
not  this  man  a  prophet?     He  made  a  mistake 
in  selecting  South  Carolina  as  an  illustration, 
but  substitute  for  South  Carolina  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  and  he  appears  to  be  talking 
veritable  history.     After  asserting  that  this 
state  of  things  must  cause  sterner  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  to  compel  order,  and  admitting  that 
force  as  a  permanent  means  of  restoration 
must  prove  a  failure,  he*  goes  on  to  point  oat 
the  remedy  in  these  words:  **In  order  to 
restore  these  principles  to  life,  the  Govern- 
znent  is  obliged  to  trust  its  authority  to  the 
loyal  action  of  the  people.'' 

This  is  a  correct  statement  of  what  is  ne* 
oessary,  and  an  accurate  description  of  what 
has    transpired  and  is  transpiring  in  the  late 
Confederate  States.   The  Government  did  the 
\eTy  things  Mr.  Schurz  predicted.    It  ai>- 
pointed  the  Provisional  Governors,  and  after 
a  brief  period  trusted  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  the  States  to  maintain  order  and 
build  up   the  places  made  desolate  by  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.     And  the  Government 
was  met  precisely  as  was  predicted  by  Mr. 
8churz,  just  as  soon  as  the  rebel  elements 
conld  fully  organize  and  get  their  forces  in 
hand.    They  did  even  worse  than  the  prophet 
had  foreseen,  for  he  had  only  anticipated 
that  a  '^new  set  of  seeessionists"  would  be 
elected  to  ofice,  not  dreaming  that  audacity 
ever  was  born  so  brazen  as  to  put  the  old  set 
back  into  power,  as  was  speedily  done,  with 
the  officers  ofthe  Confederate  army  conspicu- 
ously to  the  front.     Mr.  Schurz  declared  this 
would  be  a  reorganization  of    treason  and 
conspiracy,  and  that  such    is  the  result  is 
capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration.     The 
purpose  01  the  General  Government  has  been 
clogged  and  thwarted  at  every  step.     The 
effort  to  maintain  order  has  been  met  by 
armed  mobs,  the  citizens  of  the  States  have 
been  dragged  from  their  beds  at  midnight, 
and  shot,  hung,  and  tortured,  to  the  number 
of  many  thousands,  and  not  a  court  in  the 
whole  South  has  yet  been  able  to  punish  the 
offenders ;  indeed,  has  not  cared  to  do  so. 
The  negroes  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  and  murdered  in  cold  blood  simply 
for  voting,   their  school-houses  have  been 
burned,  and  their  teachers  tarred  and  feath- 
ered for  no  crime  but  a  desire  to  give  and  get 
an  education  to  qualify  themselves  and  their 
children  for  the  duties  of  the  free  citizen. 
These  men  have  corrupted  such  of  the  blacks 
as  they  could  not  intimidate,  have  bought 
Legislatures    and  offices,    carried  through 
bills  by  shameless  bribes,  have  robbed  right 
and   left,   have  polluted  the    fountains  of 


justice,  debauched  the  public  sentiment, 
established  a  reign  of  terror  in  some  places 
and  a  reign  of  rottenness  in  others,  and 
wherever  the  Government  has  discounten> 
anced  it  or  any  part  of  it  they  have  scoffed, 
and  when  it  has  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  iniquities  they  have  denounced  and 
derided.  That  the  crimes  of  corruption  and 
bribery  have  been  charged  exclusively  upon 
the  carpet>baggers  we  well  know,  and  that 
they  have  been  guilty  in  many  eases  we  are 
not  permitted  to  deny,  but  it  is  not  alone  or 
chiefly  the  carpet-baggers  who  are  in  these 
things.  In  his  public  address  to  the  oitizeuf 
of  New  Orleans  on  the  28th  January,  1870, 
Gov.  Warmoth,  of  Louisiana,  the  great  Con- 
servative leader,  said :  *'  You  charge  the 
Legislature  with  passing  corruptly  many  bills 
looking  to  the  personal  aggrandizement  of 
individuals  and  corporations.  Let  me  sug- 
gest to  you  that  those  individuals  and  cor- 
porations are  your  very  best  people.  For 
instance,  this  bank  bill  that  is  being  lobbied 
through  the  Legislature  now.  By  the  hardest 
kind  of  work  we  have  been  able  to  defeat  that 
bill  twice  in  the  House,  and  now  it  is  up 
again  to  be  passed.  Who  are  doing  it  ? 
Your  bank  presidents.  The  best  people  of 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  are  crowding  the 
lobbies  of  the  Legislature,  continually  whis- 
pering into  these  men's  ears  bribes  to  pass 
this  measure.  Now  are  we  to  defend  the 
State  against  the  interposition  of  these  peo- 
ple, who  are  potent  in  their  influence  in  this 
community?'*  Mr.  Warmoth  is  not  our 
witness,  and  perhaps  he  lies;  but  if  there  was 
bribery  of  the  negro  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture the  bribes  came  from  a  source  where 
there  was  money,  and  neither  carpet-baggers 
nor  negroes  have  been  found  guilty  of  riches 
whatever  other  sins  may  have  been  laid  to 
their  charge.  If  there  was  the  bribery,  as 
doubtless  there  was,  the  money  was  furnish- 
ed by  those  having  it,  and  they  were  the 
bank  presidents  and  first  citizens  of  cities 
like  New  Orleans. 

When  bribery  is  committed  there  are 
two  parties  to  the  crime,  and  the  wealthy 
bankers  of  Louisiana,  who  all  belong  to 
the  white  man's  party,  are  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  throw  stones  at  the  negro  members 
of  the  Legislature  whose  votes  they  bought. 
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That  the  negroes  sold  their  votes  is  an  argu- 
ment against  electing  such  men  to  the  Leg- 
islature, but  it  is  no  argument  against  elect- 
ing a  Republican  Legislature.  Having  de- 
bauched the  poor  and  ignorant  negroes,  these 
men  must  not  be  permitted  to  come  in  and 
allege  that  the  negro  is  most  to  blame. 

Of  course  it  is  a  bad  state  of  things,  and 
we  are  not  defending  the  negroes  or  carpet- 
baggers for  their  share  in  the  business;  but 
we  do  claim  that  the  remedy  is  not  to  be 
found  in  putting  the  control  into  the  hands 
of  the  debauohers.     Retarning  now  from  the 
temporary  digression  in  our  main  line  of 
argument,  we  reassert  that  the  prophecies 
of  Mr.  Schurz  have  been  fulfilled;  the  course 
pointed  out  was  taken  by  the  Government; 
the  rebels  resumed  their  old  power  in  the 
Confederate  States,  and  used  it  against  the 
ideas  and  measures  of  the  National  Union 
party,  and  in  favor  of  the  principles  of  the 
resolutions  of  '98,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
rebellion.     The  condition  of  things  in  much 
of  the  territory  of  the  South  was  well  des- 
cribed by  the  late  General  George  H.  Thomas, 
whose  testimony  is  unimpeachable.     He  said 
In  an  official  report  that  '^orime  is  committed 
because  public  opinion  favors  it  or  acquiesces 
in  it.    The  local  laws  are  enforced  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  controlling  opinion  of  the 
community.    A  criminal  who  is  popular  with 
the  mob  can  set  law  at  defiance;  but  if  a  man 
is  only  charged  with  a  crime,  if  he  is  inin^ical 
to  the  community,  he  is  likely  to  be  hung  to 
the  nearest  tree  or  shot  at  his  own  door.'' 
Thomas  hak  a  remarkably  clear  head  and 
was  cool  in  judgment.     He  speaks  as  the 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  South, 
and  describes  the  facts  as  he  witnessed  them. 
The  facts  reveal  the  tone  and  temper  of 
society  at  the  South.    It  is  a  temper  which  is 
a  natural  fruit  of  the  rebellion.     As  Schurz 
said,  '^conspiracies  follow  as  well  as  precede 
rebellions."      The  defeated  sulk,   are  im- 
measureably  chagrined  at  their  overthrow, 
and  hat<)  their  conquerors.      Messrs.  Lamar 
and  Gordon  claim  otherwise  and  talk  of  the 
'*era  of  good  feeling,'*  and  all  that,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  history  and  to  human  nature. 
All  the  acts  of  the  body  of  the  late  conspira- 
tors belie  the  assertion  that  they  are  at  heart 
reconciled  and  reconstructed.     Even  Lamar 


himself,  with  all  his  pretended  acceptance  of 
the  situation,  when  he  gave  a  true  heart 
utterance,  admitted  that  he  failed  to  love  the 
chosen  Government  of  the  Union.  Then  he 
spoke  truthfully.  Then  he  revealed  the  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  mind,  which  is  chronic 
opposition  and  hatred  of  the  principles 
which  we  of  the  North  fought  for  in  the  late 
war,  which  we  gained  on  the  battle-field,  but 
which  we  are  to  be  cheated  out  of  by  the  al- 
liance of  the  forces  of  ignorance,  rebellion, 
and  Democracy,  if  the  alliance  succeeds. 

It  is  plain  enough  now  that  the  old  anti- 
slavery  men    and  Mr.  Schurz  in  1862  were 
entirely  mistaken  in  their  theory  of  the  effect 
of  emancipation  upon  public  opinion  at  the 
South.     Slavery  and  freedom  were  hostile 
forces,  which  made  a  ''house  divided  against 
itself  that  could  not  stand.    Free  labor  and 
slave  labor  were  vitally  opposing  interests, 
which  were  the  basis  of  permanent  and  bitter 
conflict,  and  it  was  argued  that  the  abolition 
of  slavery  would  at  once  harmonize  these  in- 
terests, and  compose  the  elements  of  strife. 
This  has  not  happened,  and  it  is  plain  why 
it  has  not.      The  old  slave-holding  element, 
the  dominant  white  race,  has  not  accepted 
the  situation,  but  only  pretends  to  have  done 
so.    The  old  slave-holding  class  has  lost  two 
thousand  millions  of  property  in  slaves,  in 
addition  to  what  it  wasted  in  four  years  of 
expensive  war,  which  amounted  to  two  thou- 
sand millions  more.  This  property  was  their 
capital,  and  the  income  ot  it  furnished  their 
means  of  support.     Their  slave  labor  was 
opposed  to  free  labor,  because  the  latter  put 
the  power  perpetually  in  jeopardy.      Eman- 
cipation has  ended  this  by  the  to(al  destruc- 
tion of  the  property,  but  it  has  introduced  a 
new  conflict.    The  old  masters  cannot  recog- 
nize the  equality  of  their  late  slaves.    They 
still  feel  themselves  to  be  the  dominating 
class,  and  so  assume  the  prerogatives  of  the 
dominating  class.     They  scout  the  idea  of 
negro  equality,  and  deny  in  toto  his  fitness 
to  share  in  the  Government.  The  instinct  to 
keep  him  under  remains  powerful,  and  is 
strengthened  by  the  necessity  of  their  still 
living  on  the  proceeds  of  his  labor.     There 
are  no  more  offices,  corporate  and  State,  than 
are  needed  by  the  dominant  class.  This  they 
believe,  and  on  it  they  practice.    To  main- 
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tain  the  superiority  which  they  assume  to 
liave  by  nature,  they  must  shut  the  negro 
out  of  the  offices,  and  debar  him  from  enter- 
ing the  lists  as  a  competitor  for  office,   for 
business,  or  social  position.     Hence  they.are 
in  deadly  hostility  to  suffrage  now,  and  to 
education  which  will  lead  to  suffrage  here- 
after.    Whatever  a  few  cunning  men  like 
Lamar  and  Gordon  may  say,  the  whole  spirit 
of  Southern  first-class  white  society  has  this 
character.     It  is  seen  in  the  Ku-Klux  move- 
menta.      It  speaks  in  the  Congressional  ora- 
tions of  Northern  Democrats,  which  invaria- 
bly taunt  the  Republicans  with  inaugurating 
negro  rule  and  negro  equality  at  the  South. 
It   is  the  standing  accusation  against  the 
Kepnblican  party  that  it  favors  negro  equal- 
ity.    It  is  the  real  cause  of  the  diflferenoe  be- 
tween parties  to-day.  It  is  the  cement  which 
keeps  Democracy  together.    The  Democratic 
party  is  divided  on  the  great  financial  and 
industrial  questions,  the  currency,  tariff,  in- 
ternal improvements,  &c.,  but  on  education 
and  negro  equality  it  is  one,  and  were  these 
two  questions  put  to  rest,  as  a  party  it  would 
be  in  the  throes  of  dissolution  within  twenty- 
four  hours.    Whatever  collateral,  or  tempo- 


rary, or  incidental  issues,  like  currency,  ex- 
travagant expenditures,  and  reform,  may  be 
in  the  next  presidential  canvass,  the  great 
overshadowing  and  transoendantly  impor- 
tant one  of  nationality,  of  our  right  to  be  a 
nation,  the  possibility  of  our  continuing  the 
experiment  of  self  government,  will  be  thb 
question  which  we  are  to  meet,  and  in  its  so- 
lution all  other  questions  will  be  involved. 
This  one  grand  issue  is  not  made  for  us  by 
party  conventions  or  ranting  demagogues ;  it 
is  inherent  in  the  condition  of  things.     It 
comes  of  itself,  from  the  ideas  whicli  have 
been  engendered  in  the  Southern  mind  by 
education  and  circumstances.     It  is  the  last 
legacy  of  slavery,  bequeathed,  not  by  will 
and  testament,  but  by  the  natural  order  of 
things.     It  must  be  met — we  cannot  avoid 
meeting  it  if  we  would.     All  that  we  fought 
for  in  the  war  is  involved  in  it,  and  will  be 
lost  if  the  secessionists  shall  beat  us — sohoolH, 
education,  free  suffrage,  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  South,  nationality — all.  are 
involved,  and  with  them  the  character  of  the 
American  people;  for  what  must  be  said  of  a 
people  who  would  fight  and  win  what  they 
had  not  the  wit  to  maintain  ? 
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paired  of  ever  being  able  to  tell  within 
$50,000,000  of  the  amount  of  the  public  debt. 
Few  sadder  sights  than  this  venerable  Sena- 


The  debate  in  the  Senate  opened  by  Sena- 
tor Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  on  discrepan- 
cies in  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department 
has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  most  of  the 
wise  men  who  edit  Democratic  newspapers, 
and  their  allies  of  the  independent  press,  are 
quite  satisfied  that  there  is  an  alarming 
amount  of  rascality  or  incompetency  in  that 
department. 

Their  opinions  are  based,  not  on  what  they 
know  individually  on  the  subject,but  on  what 
is  said  by  Senators,  who  know  nothing  what- 
ever, if  we  take  their  own  admissions,  or 
consider  the  facts  developed  in  their  speeches. 
Mr.  Davis  wanted  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion. Why  ?  Simply  to  find  out  whether 
anything  was  wrong  or  not.  If  he  knew^  of 
course  there  was  no  need  of  a  committee  to 
find  out.  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  con- 
fessed that  he  knew  nothing,  and  further, 
owned  up  that  he,  aided  by  the  most  ex- 
pert book-keeper  in  the  Nutmeg  State,  des- 


tor  making  such  a  confession  have  been 
witnessed  since  the  war.  He  knows  nothing, 
and  can  never  know  by  the  best  light  of  an 
enlightened  State  within  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  This  is  very  poor  buncombe.  If 
nothing  is  known,  and  Connecticut  account- 
ants cannot  find  out  anything,  it  was  very 
unwise  in  him  to  put  the  figures  so  low,  be- 
cause he  might  with  the  same  accuracy  and 
safety  have  put  them  at  $200,000,000. 

The  statement  shows  on  its  face  that  the 
Senator  is  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter,  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  he  must  be.  He 
could  guess  with  the  same  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  no  State  in  the  Union  knows  the 
amount  of  its  debt,  or  he  might  give  it  as  his 
opinion  that  A.  T.  Stewart  is  bankrupt.  What 
of  it? 

The  discrepancies  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Davis 
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were  not  very  important  in  amount,  but  very 
important  as  mistakes,  if  they  were  nndis- 
oovered  by  the  officers  of  the  department, 
exoept  the  thirty-seven  million  item.  The 
debt  in  one  year  was  reported  that  much 
more  than  it  actaally  was,  but  it  hurt  no- 
body,  and  the  debt  was  not  increased  thereby, 
and  no  one  was  able  to  get  money  out  of  the 
Treasury  unlawfully  in  consequence.  It  was 
such  a  mistake  as  insured  its  own  detection. 
It  could  not  possibly  remain  undiscovered, 
and  is  not  and  never  was  of  the  slightest  con- 
sequence, only  as  giving  occasion  for  a 
charge  of  carelessness. 

The  charges  made  are  rather  aimed  at  the 
system  of  book-keeping  in  the  department, 
and  the  administration  is  held  responsible 
for  a  very  bad  system  according  to  Davis  and 
Eaton.  Let  us  see  how  this  is.  The  system 
is  the  same  which  was  inapigurated  by  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  approved  by  such  emi- 
nent Democrats  and  financiers  as  Albert 
Gallatin,  Samuel  Dexter,  A.  J.  Dallas,  Rich- 
ard Rush,  Louis  McLane,  Koger  B.  Taney, 
Levi  Woodbury,  Robert  J.  Walker,  and  Jas. 
Guthrie,  the  latter  of  whom  pronounced  it 
perfect.  It  is  a  little  rough  in  Mr.  Eaton  to 
abuse  the  financial  reputation  of  such  emi- 
nent Democrats  who  in  -  their  day  were 
thought  to  know  a  thing  or  two  about  their 
business,  and  whose  administrations  were 
supposed  to  reflect  considerable  credit  upon 
the  Democratic  party.  A  few  old  fashioned 
persons  have  sometimes  advanced  the  idea 
that  a  return  of  some  of  these  perfect  gentle- 
men would  be  the  best  thing  to  pray  for;  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  if  the  system  they  ap- 
proved is  so  uncertain  and  defective. 

As  Mr.  Boutwell  explained  the  items 
named  by  Mr.  Davis,  there  is  no  need  to  go 
over  the  same  ground,  and  the  idea  can  be 
illustrated  by  another  example.  In  1870  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  his 
report  gave  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1870,  at 
$185,235,867.97  ;  the  Register  for  same  year, 
§184,899,756,49;  the  Fifth  Auditor  for  same 
year,  $168,476,458.59. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  books. 
The  books  remain  unchanged,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies at  once  attract  attention.  People 
who  jump  at  conclusions  immediately  decry  | 


the  result  as  nonsense,  and  say  that  if  eithw 
is  right  the  other  two  must  be  wrong.  Now 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  was  no 
forcing  of  books  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
Each  office  put  forth  its  own  figures  fearlessly, 
and  braved  the  consequences.  Let  them  have 
credit  for  that.  And  well  they  might,  for  the 
explanation  is  very  simple. 

The  money  which  gets  into  the  United 
States  Treasury,  or  out  of  it,  does  so  by  a 
warrant  signed  by  the  Secretary  and  other 
specified  officers,   which  paper  s^ts    forth., 
from  or  to  whom,  and  for  what  the  money 
is  received  or  paid.     These  particulars  are 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  Comptroller, 
Register,  and  Treasurer,  and  in  all  stated 
accounts  of  the  Auditor,  and  each  warrant  is 
compared  with  the  several  books  as  a  check 
against  any  possible  mistake  or  collusion ; 
and  this,  so  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  is  far 
superior  to  mercantile  double  entry,  as  col- 
lusion is  rendered  all  but  impossible.  When 
a  collector  remits  money,  instead  of  sending 
-to  the  Treasury  actual  cash,  he  deposits  the 
cash    in  a  Government    depository,    takes 
triplicate  certificates,  and  sends'  one  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  one  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  and  keeps  one 
as  a  voucher  to  protect  himself,^  and  show 
that  he  has  paid  over  the  amount.     When 
the  Commissioner  receives  his  certificate  he 
enters  the  amount  at  on^.e  upon  his  books, 
and  from  the  books  he  can  tell  the  amount 
actually  deposited  by  the  collectors.      But 
when  thiB  Secretary  receives  the  duplicate 
certificate,  to  get  the  money  into  the  Treasu- 
ry the  warrant  has  to  be  drawn  and  signed 
by  the  proper  officers,  and  the  comparisons 
must  be  made,  which  in  the  case  of  a  million 
in  small  sums  of  $10,000  or  less  is  a  work  of 
days  ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  certificates  of  the  last  few  days  will  be 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  Commissioner, 
while  the  warrants  will  not  get  to  the  Regis- 
ter's books  in  time,  and  they  necessarily  go 
upon  the   books   of   the  succeeding  year. 
Hence    the    difference    between    Commis- 
sioner and  Register.     After  all  this  the  Au- 
ditor adjusts  the  accounts  of  the  several 
collectors,  when  they  reach  him  and  are  in 
condition  for  settlement,  "^hich  more  or  less 
of  them  never  are  in  time  for  making  up  the 
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annnal  report,  and  as  he  only  reports  from 
Ills  adjustments,  all  the  deposits  in  the  an- 
a.<ljusted  accounts  fail  to  be  included,  and 
liis  statement  of  collections  is  less  than  the 
Register's.  All  thes6  officers  are  right,  so  far 
as  thej  each  go,  and  neither  may  be  actu- 
ally right,  because  some  collector  may  have 
fail^  to  send  his  certificates,  or  they  may 
liave  been  lost  in  the  mail,  so  that  the  actual 
collections  may  exceed  the  amounts  in  the 
reports. 

The  question  then  arises  :  Why  publish 
the  reports  if  they  do  not  convey  true  infor- 
mation f     We  answer,  that  the  law  requires 
the  several  officers  to  report  to  the  Secretary, 
and  the  reports  are  valuable  for  use  and  in- 
formation.    Each  member  of  Congress  can 
see  by  the  Fifth  Auditor's  table  how  much 
money  was  collected  in   his   district,  how 
much  salary  was  paid,  what  contingent  ex- 
penses were  allowed,  &c.,  unless  the  collec- 
tor has  been  delinquent  in  forwarding  his 
accounts,  and  then  that  fact   will  appear. 
The  Secretary  can  see  the  same  things,  and 
any  other  officer  the  same.'    As  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  it  is  not  of  the  least  consequence 
whether  the  amount  reported  is  two  or  five 
millions  less  than  the  receipts  :  the  fact  that 
fhe  money  collected  has  got  into  the  Treasury 
and  is  safe  is  alone  of  consequence  to  them, 
with  the  assurance  that  all  that  is  possible 
has  been  done  to  guard  the  treasure  when 
there. 

It  is  admitted  that  one  cannot  understand 
the  reports  unless  he  understands  Treasu- 
ry business,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  Davis, 
Eaton,  and  Thurman  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand that  business, because  they  have  not 
been  in  it.  What  is  to  their  discredit  is  that, 
not  knowing  what  they  are  talking  about 
they  get  up  in  the  Senate  and  undertake  to 
enlighten  the  people.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the 
position  that  the  clerks  in  the  department, 
those  who  do  the  business,  should  under- 
stand it.  The  checks  on  incompetency  are 
as  ample  as  they  are  on  fraud.  A  fraudulent 
claim  may  get  through  by  false  swearing  in 
sufficient  amount,  same  as  a  guilty  man  may 
escape  in  a  court  of  justice  by  bringing  false 
witnesses  to  an  alibis  but  the  fault  is  not  in 
the  system — ^it  is  a  failing  in  any  system. 
Nothing  has  been  invented  which  is  a  com- 


plete bar  to  forgery  and  false  swearing.  The 
Treasury  system  is  the  best  thing  yet  dis- 
covered, and  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
business  the  losses  are  far  less  than  in  the 
banking  and  business  corporations  of  the 
country.  The  system  is  decried  as  complica- 
ted and  mysterious,  while  in  fact  it  is  simple 
and  devoid  of  mystery.  The  Democratic 
members  from  the  rural  districts  who  are 
giving  out  word  that  they  are  about  to  sim- 
plify and  amend  the  masterpiece  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  and  improve  upon  Robert  J. 
Walker,  James  Guthrie,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
will  go  into  the  Treasury,  pull  oflf  their  coats, 
take  a  survey  of  the  million  tons  of  vouchers 

and  retire,  as  the  Irishman  did,  after 

surveying  the  majestic  proportions  of  Mr. 
William  Patterson,  whose  acquaintance  he 
was  so  anxious  to  make  till  he  saw  him — and 
that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 

Influence  op  the  Press. — On  the  intelli- 
gent and  loyal  press  of  the  country  the  hopes 
of  the  nation  depend.  The  people  look  to 
the  press  for  correct  information,  and  on  this 
they  base  their  judgment  of  governmental 
affairs.  A  bad  paper  conveys  a  moral  poison 
wherever  it  circulates.  If  it  is  edited  with 
commanding  ability,  its  power  for  evil  is 
greatly  increased,  and  this  is  still  further 
enlarged  in  proportion  to  its  circulation. 
How  vital,  then,  in  view  of  this,  becomes  the 
necessity  of  supporting  good  papers.  Every 
citizen  who  believes  in  public  and  private 
morality  should  extend  liberal  support  to  his 
home  paper.  His  first  duty  should  be  to 
strengthen  that.  If  he  has  patronage,  it 
should  go  to  the  local  organ  before  a  dollar 
is  sent  to  a  paper  at  a  distance.  The  princi- 
ple of  home  protection  should  be  applied  to 
the  local  papers  of  the  country. 

The  three  political  virtues  taught  in  the 
school  of  Democracy  are  forgiveness,  forget- 
fulness,  and  justification.  In  1865  our  lesson 
was  the  duty  bf  forgiveness,  in  1868  and 
1872  it  was  forgetfulness,  and  now  we  are 
asked  to  follow  the  leader  of  the  Confederate 
choir  in  the  centennial  song  of  justification. 
Loyal  people  generally  decline  to  join  in  the 
chorus,  or  to  throw  up  their  hats  over  any 
agreement  that  compromises  the  results  of 
the  war. 
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A  STARTLING  QUESTION:— IS  THE   SOUTH  STILL 

FOR   WAR? 


Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Gteorgia,  delivered  a  speech,  said  to  have 
been  *Hhe  grandest**  the  gentleman  ever 
uttered,  and  which  was  reported  in  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  of  January  24,  1875.  Mr. 
Hill  said : 

"Fellow  citizens,  I  look  to  the  contest  of 
1876  not  only  as  the  most  important  that 
ever  occurred  in  American  history,  but  as 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the 
world  ;  for  if  the  people  of  the  country  can- 
not be  aroused  to  give  an  overwhelming 
vote  against  this  Republican  party  it  will 
perpetuate  itself  in  power  in  the  United 
States  by  precisely  the  same  means  that  the 
President  has  taken  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
people  will  be  powerless  to  prevent  it  except 
they  go  to  war,  [Applause.]  If  we  fail  with 
the  ballot-box  in  1876  by  reason  of  force,  a 
startling  question  will  present  itself  to  the 
American  people.  I  trust  we  will  not  fail.  I 
hope  the  Northern  people  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient subsidence  of  passion  to  see  this  ques- 
tion fairly.  If  we  must  have  war ;  if  we 
cannot  preserve  this  Constitution  and  con- 
stitutional government  by  the  ballot ;  if 
force  is  to  defeat  the  ballot ;  if  the  war  must 
come  —God  forbid  that  it  should  come^ — but 
if  it  must  come  ;  if  folly,  if  wickedness,  if 
inordinate  love  of  power  shall  decree  that 
America  must  save  her  Constitution  by 
blood,  let  it  come  ;  I  am  ready.** 

It  is  useless  to  endeavor  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  delivery  of  such  a  speech  must  have 
been  prompted  by  motives  commensurate 
with  the  language  employed  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  speaker.  It  is  useless  to  try  to 
explain  away  the  import  of  the  words.  The 
speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Hill,  who  had 
been  a  Senator  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
and  the  mouthpiece  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
whose  infamous  orders  entailing  suffering 
and  death  on  Union  soldiers  he  either  jus- 
tifies or  makes  light  of.  Mr.  Hill  spoke  in  a 
State  which  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  in 
the  hope  of  destroying  the  Union  ;  a  State 
which  had  annihilated  as  far  as  it  could  the 
colored  vote  and  the  vote  of  white  Republi- 
cans ;  a  State  that  had  failed  in  its  duty  to 
provide  fully  for  the  education  of  its  colored 
citizens  and  their  children,  and  to  afford 
them  the  protection  of  the  law;  and  that  had 
been  violently  wrenched  from  Republican 


control    by    Democrats  who  had  obtained 
their  present  status  through  the  leniencjr 
of  amnesty  laws  passed  by  a  Republican 
Congress.      To    such    Democrats  Mr.   Hill 
made  his  address.    They  were  men  opposed 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  as  pro- 
vided for  in   the   reconstruction  measures. 
They  had  no  sympathy  with  the  cause  that 
triumphed  in  the  war ;  no  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations that  rested  upon  them  to  accept  the 
situation  in  good  faith  ;  and  no  intention   of 
obeying  those  Federal  laws  which  made  no 
discrimination  in  citizenship  between  whites 
and  blacks. 

The  immediate  audience  surrounding  Mr. 
Hill  when  speaking  were  spell-bound    by 
the  manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject.    But   he  knew,  and  they   knew,  that 
he  addressed  through  them  the  whole  South; 
that  his  words  were  recorded  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  circulated  among  the  leading 
White  Liners,  that  pestiferous  class  of  fire- 
eaters,  most  of  whom  have  received  amnes- 
ty, but  who  keep  the  South  in  perpetual 
agitation  by  maintaining  the  old  claims  of 
the  late  slave  States  to  subordinate  the  Fed-  ' 
eral  Government  and  practically  disfranchise 
the  blacks.    The  whole  speech  is  pervaded 
by  a  spirit  of  truculent  disloyalty.     Mr. 
Hill  stands  upon  a  very  fierce  platform — ^the 
blood  and  thunder  platform  so  grateful  to 
rebel  ears — which  calls  upon  the  people  to 
prepare  for  war  if  the  Republican  party  is 
successful    in  1876.     Such  an  appeal  was 
expected  to  meet  with  a  ready  response;  and 
it  did  so.     Mississippi  responded  in  its  late 
election^  where  the  platform  was   War,   and 
where  treason  was  rampant  and  the  murders 
of  colored  men  followed  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. 

The  loyal  people  of  the  Union  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  who  and  what  it 
is  that  causes  disquiet  in  the  South.  It  is 
not  Mr.  Hill  alone,  though  he  is  largely  re- 
sponsible ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  speech  which 
he  and  other  speakers  go  about  delivering 
that  stirs  up  the  worst  passions  of  the  peo- 
ple and  leads  to  murder.     This  is  no  ** bloody 
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shirt"  ffotion;  no  recommendation  to  shoot 
down  tbe  six  blood-thirsty  negroes  that  had 
armed  themselves  to  overpower  and  exter- 
minate the  six  hundred  White  Liners  who 
were  fleeing  before  them  ;  no  suggestion  to 
keep  the  peace  in  localities  where  were  negro 
majorities,  hy  calling  upon  white  men  in  the 
sarrounding  counties  to  assemble  together 
and  do  indiscriminate  slaughter.   This  is  in- 
significance itself  compared  with  what  Mr. 
Hill  had  in  view.     He  sajs  : 

'*If  the  people  of  the  country  cannot  be 
aronsed  to  give  an  overwhelming  vote  against 
the  Republican  party  it  will  perpetuate 
itself... and  the  people  will  be  powerless  to 
prevent  it  except  thbt  go  to  war.     If  wb 

FAII«  WITH  THE  BALI4OT  BOX  IV  1876... IP  WE 
MUST  HAVE  WAR...IP  TQE  WAR  MUST  COME. ..LET 
IT  OOME  ;    I  AM  READY.'' 

•  Let  the  people  look  at  it.  Divested  of  all 
extraneous  matter,  you  have  there  the  cur- 
rent sentiments  of  the  Southern  leaders. 
Soldiers  t  you  who  fought  in  the  field  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  its  cause — is  this  what 
you  expected  as  the  resalt  of  all  your  suffer- 
ings and  exposure  when  you  faced  death  on 


the  battle-field  and  put  down  the  rebellion  ? 
The  contest  at  the  ballot  box  in  1876  will  un* 
doubtedly  be  the  most  important  that  ever 
occurred  in  American  history  or  the  world. 
With  the  Confederate  armies  amnestied  and 
breathing  vengeance  against  the  Republican 
p^rty,  what  security  is  there,  if  disloyalty 
shall  triumph,  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union; 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  pledges  given  by 
the  nation :  for  the  preservation  of  the  na- 
tional credit?  The  spirit  of  the  Southern 
leaders  to-day  is  a  menace  to  liberty ;  a  na- 
tional danger  ;  and  can  be  met  only  by  that 
spirit  of  patriotic  resistance  which  will  call 
every  man  to  the  polls  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
citizen,  and  cast  a  vote  for  the  Republican 
party  so  overwhelming  in  its  magnitude  as 
will  render  the  disloyal  Democratic  element 
in  the  country.  North  and  South,  utterly 
hopeless,  and  turn  its  insolent  vaun tings  for 
blood  against  itself.  The  Republican  party 
is  national.  It  is  the  party  out  of  which 
the  Natiqn  sprung.  It  is  the  party  whose 
preservation  has  become  a  necessity  for  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 


THOSE  ENORMOUS  EXPENSES. 


Notwithstanding  all  the  howling  about  the 
corruption  of  the  Republican  party,  it  is  a 
demonstrable  fact  that  the  expenses,  de- 
ducting those  which  appertain  exclusively 
to  the  war,  are  less  per  head  than  they  were 
under  the  Democratic  administration  of 
James  Buchanan. 

The  following  figures,  in  round  numbers, 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1 875,  tell  their 
own  story : 

Annual  expenses  for  186S $82,000,000 

Annual  expenses  for  1859. 84,000,000 

Annual  expenses  for  1860. 77,000,000 

$243,000,000 

Per  year 81,000,000 

Expenses  for  1875 $274,000,000 

From  which  deduct  inter- 
est on  debt  of  Demo- 
cratic war $103,000,000 

Sinking  fund  appropria- 
tion      25,000,000 

Pensions  on  account  of 
war 29,000,000 

Internal  revenue  expen- 
ses on  account  of  war. . .      7,000,000 

Refunding  war  taxes 1,500,000 

War  damages  paid 4,000,000 

12a 


Printing  bonds  and  notes 
and  negotiating $2,000,000 

Extra  clerk  hire  caused 
by  war 500,000 

Interest  on   Pacific  Rail- 
way bonds 4,000,000 

176,000,000 

Currency $98,000,000 

Difference  between   currency  and 
gold  on  $98,000,000,  average 12,000,000 

Per  year $86,000,000 

Democratic  Expenses.— Population  in  18(W, 
31,000,000;  expenses,  $81,000,000;  equal  to  $2.61 
per  head. 

Republican  Expenses.— Population  in  1875, 
42,000,000;  expenses,  $86,000,000,*  equal  to  $2.05 
per  head. 

This  is  allowing  nothing  on  account  of  ar- 
my expenses  caused  by  mobs  in  the  South, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Democratic  rebellion, 
nor  anything  for  increase  of  army,  caused 
solely  by  the  rebellion,  which  amount  to 
$15,000,000.  Let  every  Republican  news- 
paper publish  this  exhibit,  and  keep  it 
standing  until  the  next  election. 

**  Onb  man  in  the  right  is  a  majority.'* 
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WHAT  IS  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES? 


In  this  centennial  year  of  oar  national 
existence  the  extraordinary  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people,  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  by  the  submission 
to  that  angnst  body  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions declaratory  of  the  character  of  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live.  The  views 
eiitertained  and  the  positions  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  submitting  these  res- 
olutions will,  at  a  glance,  be  seen  to  be  in 
extreme  antagonism,  calculated  to  astonish 
the  enlightened  world  in  this  advanced  pe- 
riod of  our  national  history,  as  to  the  appa- 
rent uncertainty  that  seems  to  exist  as  to 
the  character  of  our  Government.  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  December  15, 
1875,  Mr.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  submitted  the 
following  resolutions: 

*^  Resolved  hy  the  Senate^  (tka  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring^ )  That  the  people  of  the 
United  States  constitute  a  nation,  and  are  one 
people  in  the  sense  of  national  unity. 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  not  a  compact  between  the 
States,  in  their  municipal  and  corporate 
character,  but  was  formed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  their  primary  capacity; 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  are  defined  and 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  by 
outside  theory  of  State  sovereignty;  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  States  cannot  be  enlarged 
or  diminished  except  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

''Resolved,  That  the  rights  of  the  States 
have  the  fiame  sanction  and  security  in  the 
Constitution  as  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
National  Government,  and  that  local  domes- 
tic government  by  the  States,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution,  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  free  republican  system. 

''Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  that  a  State 
has  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union  is 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  nationality,  is 
in  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  structure  of 
the  Constitution,  and  should  be  regarded  as 
having  been  forever  extinguished  by  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion.'* 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January 
8,  1876,  Mr.  Whyte,  of  Maryland,  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  concur- 
ring,) That  the  people  of  the  several  States 
acting  in  their  highest  sovereign  capacity 
as  free  and  independent  States,  adopted  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  established  a  form 
of  government  in  the  nature  of  a  confed- 
erated republic;  and  for  the  purpose  of  car- 


rying into  effect  the  object  for  which  it 
was  formed,  delegated  to  that  government 
certain  rights,  enumerated  in  said  Constitu- 
tion, but  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people  thereof,  all  the  residuary 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States." 

It  is  proposed  now  to  review  at  some  length 
the  proceedings  in  the  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1787,  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  State  conventions,  especially  of 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  previous  to  its 
adoption,  and  of  the  speeches  made  and 
views  entertained  by  the  patriot  fathers  in 
those  famous  conventions;  in  order  to  see 
what  light  can  be  thrown  over  the  very  op- 
posite positions  taken  in  the  above-cited 
resolutions,  and  to  ascertain  which  doctrine 
is  the  true  one  according  to  the  record  made 
by  the  framers  and  adopters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  now  stands — ^the  organic  law  of 
the  land. 

Were  it  not  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
prominent  statesmen  quoted  above  justify 
fally  the  attempt  to  make  such  a  review  for 
the  purpose  indicated,  or  in  any  way  to 
moot  the  question  of  the  character  of  the 
Government,  the  reviewer  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  on  such  ground  without  some 
apology  for  such  temerity.  Such  an  apology 
is  however  now  unnecessary.  But  in  1872, 
and  during  the  pendency  of  the  political 
campaign  in  which  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties  were  contending  for  ascen- 
dency, the  writer  of  the  present  review 
wrote  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  South, 
advocating  the  re-election  of  General  Grant, 
in  which  a  brief  essay  on  the  character  of 
the  Government  was  published,  and  then  the 
following  apologetic  remarks  were  made  by 
way  of  preface  for  what  he  deemed  at  that 
time  so  bold  a  venture: 

''In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  nearly  a 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  present  General  Government 
the  above  interrogatory  (the  same  as  at  the 
head  of  this  review)  may  seem  to  be,  at 
first  thought,  a  tacit  confession  of  igpiorance, 
and  an  inquiry  of  meaningless  Import.  The 
character  of  this  Government,  it  is  true, 
should  have  been  long  since  as  familiar  to 
every  American  citizen  as  the  particular 
vocation  with  which  he  has  wedded  his  exis- 
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tenoe.  It  lias  reeeired  iiiterpreUttion  and 
exposition  from  the  most  thoroagh  soholars 
of  gorenuoaental  soienoe,  and  delineation 
from  statesmen  and  J  arista  more  profound 
than  those  which  hare  graced  the  annals  of 
anj  other  oountry  or  people.  And  jet  in 
the  midst  of  this  refulgent  light,  lamentable 
as  the  fact  maj  seem)  ignoranoe  of,  or  an 
nnwillingness  to  abide  bj  the  form  of  gor- 
eniment  of  the  United  States  has  cost  the 
coantry,  North  and  South,  within  the  last 
eleyen  years,  more  than  a  half  million  of 
lives,  and  skt  a  moderate  estimate  nearly  ten 
thousand  millions  of  property  and  treasure.*' 

The  following  passages  in  that  essay  it  is 
thonght  prox>er  to  quote  in  order  to  show  the 
positions  then  taken  upon  the  character  of 
the  Government  under  which  we  live,  and 
also  to  show  how  fuUj  those  positions  are  in 
accord  with  the  doctrine  that  will  be  advo- 
cated hy  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  with 
the  positions  now  taken  in  this  review : 

"The  majority  of  the  men  who  composed 
that  convention  (at  Philadelphia)  were  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion — had 
a  fall  appreciation  of  the  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing Qoverument,  and  the  necessary  elements 
of  one  which  ought  to  supplant  it.    We  will 
not  trace  the  action  of  the  convention^  space 
forbios,  and  its  result  stands  to-daj  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  grandest  organism  of  constitu- 
tional government  that  ever  emanated  firom 
the  mind  of  man.    The  prime  evil  of  the 
Confederation,  as  will  be  remembered,  was 
fonnd  in  the  fact  that  it  dealt  with  the  States 
and   not  with   individuals;    that  it  could 
recommend,  but  not  enforce  obedience  from 
the  x>eople  in  their  individual  capacities, 
unless  the  States  first  assented.    Seemingly 
to  give  a  death-blow  to  this  delusion  in  the 
outset  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  com- 
menced it  with  the  memorable  words,  '*  IF«, 
the  people f^*  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  &c.,  not  we,  the  States.    The  same 
idea  pervades  the  entire  instrument,  namely, 
that  oar  present  Federal  charter   is  not  a 
oomjxid  of  the  States,  but  a  crecUion  absolute, 
distinct,  separate,  and  unqualified  ab  initio 
of  the  x>oople.    It  lives  independent  of  all 
other  authority,   an  absolute,  indissoluble 
entity  in  itself,  and  not  a  compact  of  corpo- 
rations, whereby,  by  the  withdrawal  of  any 
one  or  more  of  them  the  edifice  may  be 
either  demolished  in  proportion,  or  entirely 
dissolved. 

*  These  mighty  advocates  of  liberty  and 
supporters  of  constitutional  law  from  which 
we  have  drawn  so  freely  to  support  this  dis- 
cussion walked  in  no  uncertain  path.  They 
affirmed  that  the  General  Government  was 
meant  to  be,  and  was  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses  an  entity  of  itself,  dependent  upon  no 


power  save  the  will  of  the  people,  and  not  te 
State  corporations,  for  its  acts,  clothed  with 
authority  to  enact  and  power  to  enforce  law, 
which  authority,  moreover,  could  neither 
be  abridged  nor  withdrawn.  In  assuming 
this  position  they  merely  followed  the  plain* 
est,  simplest,  most  fundamental  rule  of  le* 
gal  interpretation  and  construction.  They 
sought  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  this  in- 
strument, the  causes  which  led  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  convenlion  for  its  production, 
and  on  the  result  of  this  research  they  took 
their  position.  The  intent  of  the  framers  was 
found  in  the  words,  **We,  the  people.'* 
The  causes  which  led  to  the.  formation  of 
the  convention  were  seen  in  the  evils  of  the 
confederation  hereinbefore  explained,  evils 
which  sprung  from  a  scheme  of  government 
entirely  the  opposite  of  oar  present  Consti- 
tution, and  which  the  National  Convention 
at  Philadelphia  was  called  to  dispel  and 
destroy." 

Throughout  that  essay  upon  Government 
the  positions  taken  were  in  full  accordance 
with  those  now  taken  by  the  honorable  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  and  to  support  them  refer- 
ence was  mainly  had  to  great  Southern  au- 
thorities, avoiding  Northern  authorities  near- 
ly altogether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
writer  was  addressing  only  the  people  of  the- 
South,  and  he  deemed  it  proper  to  limit  ref- 
erence to  that  direction  ;  because  to  their 
minds  such  reference  to  their  direct  patriotic 
flGkthers  would  have  the  most  weight,  and  be 
the  most  conclusive  upon  the  questions  at 
issue. 

In  this  review  of  the  proceedings  and  acts 
of  the  Philadelphia  convention,  and.  of  the 
State  conventions  during  the  time  of  framing 
and  adopting  the  present  (/Onstitution  of 
the  United  States,  special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  views  and  sentiments  enter- 
tained by  the  great  Southern  statesmen 
on  this  momentous  question — What  is  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ? — in  order 
to  present  in  the  most  forcible  manner  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  political' 
leaders  in  the  South  who  still  advocate  and 
strangely  embrace  ''the  political  heresy'* 
set  forth  in  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  Surely  the  views  and 
opinions  of  these  great  patriots  and  states- 
men, who  rescued  the  people  of  this  coantry 
from  the  feeble  and  inefficient  government 
of  the  old  Confederation,  and  who  in  their 
name,  and  acting  as  their  delegates,  framed 
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and  adopted  a  oonstitation  in  the  fall  capac- 
ity and  power  to  protect  their  interests  and 
welfare  at  home  and  ahroad,  should  com- 
mand and  receive  their  full  assent,  and  en- 
tire ohedience  to  the  Oonstitation  as  it  was 
framed  and  designed  hy  its  great  authors. 

The  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787 
adopted  as  a  hasis  for,  and  preliminary  to 
all  after  action  the  following  resolution : 

*^Eesolved,  That  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion ought  to  be  so  corrected  and  enlarged 
as  to  accomplish  the  objects  proposed  hy 
their  institution,  namely,  common  defense, 
security  of  liberty,  and  general  welfare.** 

All  assented  to  the  plain  and  self-evident 
proposition  that  the  old  Confederation  was 
an  utter  failure  for  all  purposes  of  good  and 
stable  government,  and  the  work  begun  for 
the  formation  of  a  government  of  greater 
strength  and  stability  under  which  the 
people  might  live  in  assured  condition  of 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

Three  prominent  plans  were  brought  for- 
ward, but  of  these  but  two  were  mainly 
take&  into  lengthened  consideration  and 
discussion,  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  Presidency  during  good  behavior, 
being  viewed  as  equivalent  to  a  life  tenure, 
was  considered  too  extreme,  and  was  soon 
laid  aside.  The  two  other  plans,  known  as 
the  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  plans,  upon 
which  it  was  proposed  to  frame  a  Constitu- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  old  confederate  league 
of  States,  which  was  sadly  crumbling  to 
pieces,  were,  after  Mr.  Hamilton's  plan  was 
thrown  aside,  alone  under  consideration  and 
discussion. 

The  Virginia  plan  as  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  able  of  Southern  statesmen, 
was,  after  long  continued  discussion  by  the 
very  eminent  statesmen  then  assembled  in 
convention,  adopted,  and  upon  it  was 
framed  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  plan,  showing  its  authors  to 
have  been  profoundly  impressed  in  the  sad 
lesson  of  the  past,  and  the  necessity  of 
securing  to  the  people  a  government  strong 
and  stable  enough  to  guarantee  their  happi- 
ness and  welfare,  is  as  follows,  as  contained 
in  three  propositions : 

1.  "That  a  Union  of  the  States  merely  Fed- 


eral will  not  accomplish  the  objects  proposed 
by  the  articles  of  confederation,  namely, 
common  defense,  security  of  liberty,  and 
general  welfare. 

2.  'That  no  treaty  or  treaties  among  tlie 
whole  or  part  of  the  States,  as  individual 
sovereignties,  would  be  sufficient. 

3.  *^T%it  a  national  government  ought  to  be 
established,  consisting 'of  a  supreme  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judiciary.**  (See  Mad- 
ison Papers,  Vol.  5,  of  Blliott*8  Debates.) 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  cite  at  length 
the  New  Jersey  plan  submitted  to  the  con- 
vention "by  Mr.  Palfterson,  as  it  will  sufGlce  to 
note  the  difference  between  it  and  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  as  described  by  Mr.  Wilson  in 
convention,  June  16,  1787,  on  the  points 
suggestive  by  the  subject-matter  of  this  re- 
view, which  are  as  follows  : 

* 'Virginia  plan  proposes  two  branches  of 
the  legislative  body. 

**New  Jersey  plan  proposes  a  single  legis- 
lative body. 

* 'Virginia  plan — the  legislative  powers  to  be 
derived  from  the  people, 

"New  Jersey  plan — the  same  powers  to  be 
derived  from  the  States, 

"Virginia  plan — the  legislature  can  legis- 
late on  all  national  concerns. 

"New  Jersey  plan — can  only  legislate  on 
limited  objects. 

"Virginia  plan — the  national  legislature 
to  remove  the  executive  by  impeachment. 

*  *New  Jersey  plan — removal  of  executive 
on  application  of  a  majority  of  the  States.** 
(See  Yates*  Minutes  of  Secret  Debates  and 
Proceedings.  7 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Virginia 
plan  was  decidedly  national,  and  for  a  strong, 
energetic  government,  and  that  the  New, 
Jersey  plan  was  based  on  the  State  rights 
theory  of  government. 

In  convention,   29th  of  June,  1787,  Mr. 

Madison  remarked  as  follows  : 

"Some  gentlemen  are  afraid  that  the  plan 
(Virginia  plan)  is  not  sufficiently  national; 
while  others  that  it  is  too  much  so.  If  this 
point  oif  representation  was  once  well  fixed 
we  would  come  nearer  to  one  another  in  sen- 
timent. The  necessity  would  then  be  dis- 
covered of  circumscribing  more  effectually 
^he  State  governments,  and  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  the  general  government.  Some 
contend  that  States  are  sovereign,  when  in 
fact  they  are  only  political  societies.  There  is  a 
gradation  of  power  in  all  societies,  from  the 
lowest  corporations  to  the  highest  sovereign. 
The  States  never  possessed  the  essential  rights  of 
sovereignty.  These  were  always  vested  in 
Congress.     Tlieir  voting  as  States  in  Congress 
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is  no  evidence  of  eovereigHty,  The  St&U  of 
MaryUtxid.  voted  by  counties  ;  did  this  make 
the  counties  sovereign  f  The  States  at  pres- 
ttit  are  oulj  great  corporations,  having  the 
power  of  making  by-laws,  and  these  are 
effectujLl  only  if  they  are  not  contradictory 
to  tbe  general  confederation.  Th€  States 
cmght  to  he  placed  under  the  control  of  the  general 
government — at  least  as  much  so  as  they  were  for- 
wierlg  under  the  King  and  British  Parliament,^ ^ 
CSee  Madison  Papers.) 

Among  others  of  those  great  men  in  the 
convexition  at  Philadelphia  who  participated 
in    tlie  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Virginia  and  New  Jersey  plans  for  a  oonsti- 
tntion  was  Mr.  Qouyerneur  Morris,  the  peer 
of  any  or  all  of  the  eminent  personages  who 
sat  tliere,  who  explained  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  federal  and  a  national  supreme  govern- 
ment, the  former  being,  as  he  said,  a  mere 
compact   resting  on  the   good  faith  of  the 
parties,  the  latter  having  a  compulsive  opera- 
tion.    Hev.contended  that  in  all  communities 
tliere  mnst  be  one  supreme  power,  and  one 
only. 

Mr.  Mason,  (of  Virginia,)  observed,  not 
only  that  the  present  confederation  was  de- 
ficient in  not  providing  for  coercion  and  punish- 
ment against  delinquent  States,  but  argued 
Tery  cogently  that  punishment  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  executed  on  the 
States  collectively,  and,  therefore,  that  such 
a  government  was  necessary  as  could  directly 
operate  on  individuals^  and  would  punish  those 
only  whose  guilt  required  it.  (See  Madison 
Papers.) 

It  was  moved  in  committee  of  the  whole 
by  Mr.  Read,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Pinckney, 
to  postpone  the  third  resolution  (in  Virginia 
plan)  as  offered  by  Mr.  Randolph,  viz  :  '*That 
a  national  government  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary,  in  order  to  take  up 
the  following,  viz :  Restdvedy  That  in  order 
to  carry  into  execution  the  design  of  the  States 
in  forming  this  convention,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  proposed  by  the  Confedera- 
tion, a  more  effectual  government,  consisting 
of  a  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary, 
ought  to  be  established.*' 

The  motion  to  postpone  Mr.  Randolph's 
third  resolution  for  this  purpose  was  lost. 

On  the  question  then  as  moved  by  Mr. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  on  said  third  res- 


olution it  was  resolved  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  '*that  a  national  government  ought  to 
be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary,'*  the  vote 
being  as  follows : 

Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina — 
ayes  6.  Connecticut — no  1.  (New  York 
divided.  Colonel  Hamilton  voting  aye,  and 
Mr.  Yates  no  ) 

(See  Madi'ion  Papers.) 

Mr.  Dickerson,  in  convention,  happily 
compared  the  proposed  national  system  to 
the  great  planetary  system,  in  which  the 
States  were  the  planets,  and  the  general 
government  the  sun  around  which  they  re- 
volved in  the  spheres,  and  in  the  manner 
presented  by  the  great  Creator — ^their  creator 
being  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Madison  said  :  ''In  a  word,  to  recur 
to  the  illustrations  borrowed  from  the  planet- 
ary system,  the  prerogative  of  the  general 
government  (its  control  over  the  States)  is 
the  great  pervading  principle  that  must 
control  the  centrifugal  tendency  of  the 
States,  which  without  it  will  continually  fly 
out  of  their  proper  orbits,  and  destroy  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  political  system." 

How  fearfully  this  apprehension  or  proph- 
ecy has  been  realized  and  fulfilled,  it  will  be 
but  necessary  to  refer  to  the  mad  action  of 
the  Southern  States  in  1861  in  flying  out  of 
their  proper  orbits,  and  seceding  from  the 
common  Union. 

Mr.  Madison  (at  page  264  Madison  Papers) 
said:  '^Whenever  there  is  danger  of  attack 
there  ought  to  be  given  a  constitutional  > 
power  of  defense.  But  he  contended  that 
the  States  were  divided  into  different  inter- 
ests, not  by  the  difference  in  size,  but  by 
other  circumstances;  the  most  material  of 
which  resulted  partly  from  climate,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  effects  of  their  having  or 
not  having  slaves.  It  lay  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern,  and  if  any  defensive  pow-* 
ers  were  necessary,  it  ought  to  be  given,  to 

these  two  interests." 

* 

Mr.  Madison,  in  replj  to  certain  State 
rights  members  remarked:  ''That  he  was  of 
opinion,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  less 
danger  of  encroachment  from  the  Genial 
Government    than  from  the  State  govern- 
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ments;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
mifichief  from  encroachments  wonld  he  less 
&tal  if  made  hy  the  former  than  if  made  hy 
the  latter.*'  *'A11  the  examples,  (he  con- 
tinued) of  other  confederacies  proye  the 
greater  tendency,  in  snch  systems,  to  an- 
archy than  to  tyranny;  to  a  disobedience  of 
the  members,  than  usurpations  of  the  fed- 
eral head.  Our  own  experience  had  fully 
illustrated  this  tendency.'*  Alas!  if  Mr.  Mad- 
ison had  lived  to  witness  the  suicidal  acts 
of  the  Southern  States  in  their  late  rebellion 
he  would  have  dwelt  with  far  greater  force  on 
what  our  experience  had  illustrated  as  to  the 
tendency  of  the  members  to  disobedience, 
ending  with  the  inauguration  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  upon  the  federal  head. 

The  constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America  having  been  framed  on  the  plan 
submitted  by  Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  or,  as 
it  was  more  commonly  called  and  known, 
the  Virginia  plan,  in  which  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  third  resolution  thereof  de- 
clared *'that  a  national  government  ought 
to  be  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,'*  it  was 
referred,  in  due  and  solemn  form,  to  the 
conventions  of  the  several  States  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  people,  through  their  delegates 
chosen  to  represent   them  in    convention. 

Its  character  was  well  and  fully  under- 
stood by  every  State  convention,  as  the  sub- 
sequent discussion  in  every  convention  fully 
shows.  There  was  no  mistake  whatever 
upon  this  head.  It  was  as  fully  and  openly 
demonstrated  to  their  view  as  the  sun  at 
noonday  that  the  government  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Constitution  was  to  be  a 
national  government,  consisting  of  "a  supreme 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary.'^ 

Upon  the  subject  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
or  by  contentions  of  the  people  Mr.  Madison 
remarked: 

''He  considered  it  best  to  require  conven- 
tions; among  other  reasons  for  this,  that  the 
powers  g^ven  to  the  General  Government,  be- 
ing taken  from  the  State  governments,  the 
legislatures  would  be  more  disinclined  than 
conventions  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of 
other  men;  and  if  disinclined  they  could  de- 
vise modes  apparently  promoting,  but  really 
thwarting  the  ratification.  The  difficulty  in 
Maryland  was  no  greater  tlian  in  other  States 


where  no  mode  of  (diange  was  pointed  out, 
and  all  officers  were  under  oath  to  suppovt 
it.  The  people  vfere,  mfact,  the  fountain  of  oil 
power ,  and  by  resorting  to  them  all  difficulties 
were  got  over.  They  oould  alter  oonstltu- 
tions  as  they  {leased.** 

It  is  a  matter  of  onrious  interest  at  tliis 
day  to  look  back  to  the  proceedings  in  tli.e 
great  Philadelphia  convention,  and  observe 
the  extraordinary  fact  (among  other  remark- 
able incidents  showing  sectional  views)  tlxat 
the  objections  and  opposition  to  a  national 
government,  such  as  was  proposed  to    'be 
formed  on  the  Virginia  plan,  arose,  mainlj-, 
from  the  delegates  to  the  ccmvention  repre- 
senting Northern  and  Eastern  States;   and 
that  Southern  members,  particularly  from 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  warmly  and 
steadfastly  espoused  and  advosated  the  na- 
tional feature,  and  were   thorough   for    « 
national  government.    In  the  South  Caro- 
lina convention  General  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  than  whom  there  was  not  a  states- 
man in  all  the  South,  even  among  the  great- 
est of  those  eminently  distinguished  charac- 
ters, who  figured  in  the  exciting  movements 
of  that  day,  a  superior,  and  who  was  a  del- 
egate from  that  State,  in  the  Philadelphia 
convention  made,  on  the  18th  day  of  January, 
1788,  the  following  remarkable  speech: 

*'This  admirable  manifesto,  (referring  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,)  wliich  for 
importance  of  matter  ana  elegance  of  com- 
position stands  unrivaled,  sufficiently  con- 
futes the  honorable  gentleman's  (Pierce  But- 
ler) doctrine  of  the  individual  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  several  States.** 

"In  that  Declaration  (be further  remarked) 
the  several  States  are  not  even  enumerated, 
but  after  reciting  in  nervous  language,  and 
with  convincing  arguments,  our  right  to 
independence,  and  the  tyranny  which  com- 
pelled us  to  assert  it,  the  declaration  is 
made  in  the  following  words:  *We,  there- 
fore, the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  General  Congress  assen^bled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Jud^e  (4  the 
World  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  • 
do  in  the  name  and  by  the  aathority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies  solemnly 
publish  and  declare  that  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States.  *  *  *  And  further  he  says: 
'*The  separate  independence  and  individual 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States  were  never 
thought  of  by  the  enlightened  band  of  pa- 
triots who  framed  the  Declaration;  the  sev- 
eral States  are  not  even  mentioned  by  name 
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!b  mny  p&i-t  of  it,  m  if  it  was  intended  to 
impress  tike  maxim  on  America  that  oar 
freedom  &iid  independence  arose  from  onr 
BBion^  And.  that  without  it  we  ooald  neither 
be  free  nor  independent.  Let  nt,  then,  oon- 
aider  aJl  Attempts  to  weaken  this  anion  by 
Maintaining  that  each  State  is  separably  and 
ijMli^i<lna.llj  independent,  as  aspects  ofpwU- 
iad  h^tremy  wkich  ma jf  brimg  <mu$tA$  sMfC  $erumM 


Had.  Oeneral  Pinoknej  lired  to  the  day  of 
seceasiop  of  the  Southern  States  he  would 
lia^e  liad  his  worst  fears  and  apprehensions 
aaore   tlian  realised. 

In    close  and  immediate  accord  with  the 
▼iewv  entertained  by  the  patriotic  Pinckney 
axKm    the  subject  of  State  sovereignty,  it 
will  l>e  interesting  to  read  the  following  pas- 
sage,   quoted  from  that  eminently  learned 
)xkriBt,  Judge  Story,  in  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Constilution.     Commenting  on  the  au- 
Uiority  by  which  the  Constitution  was  made, 
lie  states: 

*'It  was  not  an  act  done  by  the  State 
governments  then  organised,  nor  by  persons 
loosen  by  them.     It  was  emphatically  the 
act  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  Colonies, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  their  represents* 
tives,  chosen  for  that,  among  other  purposes. 
It   was   not  an  act  competent  to  the  State 
goremments,  or  any  of  them  as  organized 
under  their  charter,  to  adopt.    Those  char- 
ters neither  contemplated  the  case,  nor  pro- 
Tided  for  it.    It  was  an  act  of  original  inhe- 
rent sovereignty  by  the  people  themselves, 
resulting  from  their  right  to  change  the  form 

of  government,  and  to  institute  a  new  gov- 
emn:ent  whenever  necessary  for  their  safety 
And  happiness.  So  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence  treats  it.  No  State  had  presumed 
of  itself,  to  form  a  new  government,  or  to 
provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
without  consulting  Congress  on  the  subject; 
and  when  they  acted  it  was  in  pursuance  of 
the  recommendation  of  Congress.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  achievement  of  the  whole  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  people  of  the 
United  Colonies  made  the  United  Colonies  free  and 
independent  States,  and  absolved  them  from 
the  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  has  accordingly 
always  been  treated  as  an  act  of  paramount 
and  sovereign  authority,  complete  and  per- 
fect per  se,  and  ipso  facto  working  an  entire 
dissolution  of  all  political  connection  with, 
and  allegiance  to  Great  Britain;  and  this  not 
merely  as  a  practical  fact,  but  in  a  legal  and 


00  nstitational  view  of  the  matter  by  courts 
of  justice.** 

Thus  looking  back  upon  the  evidence  and 
authorities  of  the  highest  and  most  undoubt- 
ed character,  piled  up  so  extensively  in  the 
foregoing  review  of  the  past  political  history 
of  our  country  from  the  very  foundation  of 
governmental  institutions,  the  writer  may 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  reasonable 
objection,  or  refutation  of  arguments  and 
testimonies  brought  forward  in  support  of 
the  positions  taken  therein,  conclude  that  the 
resolutions  submitted  in  the  Senate  by  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana, the  Honorable  0.  P.  Morton,  are  based 
on,  and  are  fully  supported  by  the  political 
and  historical  record  of  this  country;  and 
that  we  live  under  a  stable,  energetic  Na- 
tional Government,  as  contra -distinguished 
from  a  loose  structure  of  confederated  States, 
built  on  '*the  political  heresy**  of  SUte 
rights,  and  that  if  the  latter  system  should 
unfortunately  ever  be  carried  into  practical 
operation  in  the  future  it  will  surely  bring 
on  us,  to  use  the  prophetic  language  of  Gen- 
eral Pinckney,  "the most  serious  distresses,** 
and  greater  even  than  those  the  country  has 
but  lately  suffered  from  the  madness  of  the 
rebellious  States  of  the  South. 

Upon  these  remarkable  resolutions,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  so 
entirely  opposite  as  they  are  in  the  views 
presented  therein  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  our  Government,  doubtless  extensive 
discussions  will  arise  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress; and  these  discussions  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  consequence  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  they  will 
necessarily  present  for  their  consideration 
and  decision  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
two  great  parties,  the  National  Republican 
party  and  the  States*  Rights  Democratic 
party,  soon  to  be  engaged  in  the  great  con- 
test for  the  control  of  public  affairs  for  the 
ensuing  four  years,  and  which  will  offer 
to  the  sovereign  people  of  this  country  the 
grand  opportunity  of  making  known  unmis- 
takably their  views  and  determinations  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Government  under  which 
they  desire  to  live,  and  to  hand  down  to 
their  posterity. 
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NOTES  ON .  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL. 


[One  of  our  contributors  who  has  recently 
visited  some  portions  of  the  Old  World  made 
brlet  notes  of  his  observations,  which  he  has 
written  out  for  Thb  Republic] 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  with  the  safety  and 
comfort  now  afforded  by  several  lines  of  steam- 
ships may  well  be  regarded  as  among  the 
greatest  achievements  of  hnman  skill  and 
enterprise.  Among  the  reflections  that  come 
first  to  an  American  traveller  is  the  hnmil- 
fating  faet  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
is  scarcely  seen  on  the  ocean.  It  is  under 
a  foreign  flag  that  he  embarks,  and  risks  the 
hazards  of  the  voyage.  It  is  no  relief  to  re- 
membery  or  to  be  told,  that  twenty-five  years 
ago  the  finest  steamers  that  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic were  American,  and  that  the  parsimony 
or  lack  of  statesmanship  in  our  Congress 
caused  their  withdrawal  from  that  service. 
Liverpool  is  the  port  that  greets  the  weary 
passenger  after  some  ten  days  of  ship  life. 
This  grand  city  has  expended  in  improve- 
ments £300,000,000,  or  a  sum  which  reduced 
(or  rather  infiated)  to  United  States  cur- 
rency, nearly  equals  our  national  debt. 

London,  the  capital  city  of  Great  Britain, 
can  boast  of  even  greater  expenditures,  not 
from  its  own  coffers,  but,  by  the  British  Par- 
liament, from  the  revenues  of  the  Kingdom. 
Quite  recently  in  this  way  a  splendid  em- 
bankment to  the  Thames  has  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Will  not 
Congress  build  the  much  needed  embank- 
ment  to  the  Potomac,  which  may  be  done  at 
an  expense  of  le9s  than  six  millions  of  dol- 
lars f  Parliament  appropriates  annually 
some  $300,000  for  the  care  of  the  parks  of 
London.  No  nation  can  afford  to  neglect  its 
capital.  The  glory  of  London  is  in  its  parks 
and  gardens.  The  latter  are  cultivated  to 
the  highest  degree  of  art.  Something  is  due 
to  the  climate  of  England,  but  in  America 
we  seem  to  make  no  approach  to  the  magnifi- 
cent and  exquisite  display  of  flowers  to  be 
seen  in  London.  The  parks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  left  more  in  their  natural  state 
than  the  great  parks  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Chicago  are.  Th«  question  sug- 
'  gests  itself  whether  too  much  present  ex- 
pense is  not  incurred  in  the  ewbeUishment  of 


our  parks — whether  more  of  it  might  not  be 
left  to  posterity,  and  whether  the  money  ex- 
pended for  ornamentation  now  might  not  be 
used  for  enlargement  or  additional  parks. 
Let  the  present  generation  secure  the  amplest 
grounds  in  all  our  cities  for  parks,  and  dedi- 
cate them  to  the  free  use  of  the  people.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  policy  in  European 
cities. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  in  London 
scarcely  equal  the  Capitol  in  Washington, 
either  in  grandeur  and  beauty  or  in  adapta- 
tion to  the  uses  of  legislative  bodies.  Visit- 
ing the  Queen's  stables  (or  Mews^  as  stables 
are  called  in  London,)  one  is  surprised  at  the 
great  number  of  fine  horses  of  every  variety 
of  use.  Inquiring  if  the  horses  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  are  included  in  the  number,  we  are 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  told  that  the 
Queen's  horses  alone  count  two  hundred  and 
thirty,  while  the  Prince  has  only  ninety. 
Carriages  in  proportion  are  shown — some  of 
marvelous  cost  and  glitter.  The  Queen  has 
declined  to  use  the  most  gorgeous  ones  since 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  rides  in  those 
of  more  modest  pretensions — remarkable, 
however,  for  their  plain  solid  expensive 
qualities. 

The  London  post  office  is  known  every- 
where for  its  illimitable  capacity  and  for  its 
exactitude  of  details,  as  well.  The  post 
office  in  Great  Britain  combines  the  telegraph, 
service  with  its  ordinary  mail  business.  In 
England,  and  in  Europe  generally,  you  send 
your  telegrams  with  a  feeling  of  security  and 
at  half  the  cost  charged  by  the  great  mono- 
poly in  the  United  States.  Post  offices  in 
<^reat  Britain  are  also  savings  banks,  where 
the  humble  depositor  can  leave  his  money 
sure  of  its  safety,  and  receive  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest.  The  people  seem  to  second  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  make  the 
post  office  the  greatest  of  public  blessings. 
For  instance,  a  door  to  a  house,  store,  or  office 
would  as  soon  be  found  without  a  knob  or  a 
lock  as  without  an  aperture  into  which  the 
almost  hourly  postman  may  drop  a  letter. 

The  Bank  of  England,  or  ''The  Bank,''  as 
it  is  called  by  London  people,  is  an  immense 
institution,  interesting  and  familiar  to  the 
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eivilixed.  world.    In  going  throagb  it  joa  are 
remiiiAed  more  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
tlian  of    a  large  New  York  bank.     The  bills 
oC  Hko  Sank  are  printed,  nnmbered,  and  trim- 
med tiOL  the  building,  bat  the  machinery  for 
dolns    *U  this  work  seems  quite  inferior  to 
tba.t  ixsed  in  Washington.    The  Bank  is  not 
Si  Oowemment  institution,  but  a  private  cor- 
porsLtion.     It  does  the  financial  business  of 
tike     Oovemment,  however,  and  thus  has  a 
quan  GoTernment  character.     It  originated 
in.  tlie  necessities  of  the  Government,  and  was 
firs^  opened  for  business  on  New  Tear*s  day 
in.     1695.    In  its   vicinity  are  many  other 
iMunks    of   great  variety    and  of  immense 
o&pital. 

The  policemen  of  London  seem  to  be  omni- 
pTosent,  active,  and  vigilant.    A  stranger  in 
tlie  city  hab  occasion  to  ask  of  them  innu- 
merable questions,  some  no  doubt  apparent- 
ly quite  silly,  but  he  will  uniformly  get  a 
polite  and  intelligent  answer. 

Newgate  prison  was  shown  to  us,  through- 
out, on  a  permit  from  the  Lord  Mayor.  This 
prison  is  probably  as  well  known  as  any  fea- 
ture of  London.  Newgate  and  Old  Bailey 
are  familiar  to  all  story  readers.  When  seen 
they  present  a  very  quiet  appearance  as  if 
they  were  never  known  in  history  and  drama. 
The  prison  is  a  model  of  order  and  cleanliness. 
It  was  the  remark  of  American  visitors  that 
they  had  never  been  in  a  prison  before  in 
which  not  the  slightest  taint  or  smell  in  the 
air  could  be  discovered. 

'*Banhill  fields''  is  the  name  of  an  old 
burying  ground  in  London,  which  is  inter- 
esting as  containing  the  graves  of  John 
Bunyan,  Isaac  Watts,  and  Daniel  Defoe. 
Appropriate  monuments  mark  their  resting 
places.  Opposite  to  this  grave-yard  stands 
the  church  in  which  John  Wesley  preached, 
and  in  its  yard  lie  buried  John  Wesley  and 
Adam  Clarke,  the  founders  of  Methodism. 
Marble  monuments  perpetuate  their  memo- 
ries, and  the  old  church  bears  the  name  of 
Wesley.  Some  distance  from  the  graves  of 
Wesley  and  Bunyan,  in  another  inclosure,  is  a 
simple  headstone,  scarce  two  feet  high,  almost 
overgrown  with  grass,  on  which  you  may  de- 
cipher the  name  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
Quakerism.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Quaker  faith  to  erect  memorials  of  the  dead. 


Nevertheless  we  could  wish  that  one  whose 
influence  on  the  world  was  only  second  to 
Wesley's  might  have  an  equally  honored 
grave. 

There  are  three,  at  least,  notable  clergy- 
men in  London—Dean  Stanley,  James  Marti- 
nean,  and  Spurgeon.  The  first  we  heard  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  he  is  in  charge. 
Receiving  his  appointment  directly  from  the 
Qty»en  he  is  independent  of  the  Bishop  or 
Archbishop.  His  well  known  liberality  of 
sentiment  does  not,  it  seems,  detract  from  the 
high  esteem,  or  separate  him  from  the  inti- 
mate society,  of  her  Majesty. .  James  Marti- 
neau  is  remarkable  alike  for  his  piety  and 
learning.  In  personal  appearance  and  as 
an  eloquent  speaker  he  is  the  superior  of 
Dean  Stanley.  In  theology  they  do  not  greatly 
differ.  Both  are  eminent  pillars  of  the 
**Broad  Church."  Spurgeon,  except  for  his 
notoriety  and  for  the  immense  audience  he 
attracts,  does  not  deserve  to  be  associated  with 
Dean  Stanley  and  Doctor  Martineau.  But 
he  is  one  of  the  objects  of  interest  to  travel- 
ers, as  Beecher  is  in  this  country.  Intel- 
lectually Spurgeon  is  greatly  the  inferior  of 
Beecher,  and  by  no  means  his  equal  as  an 
orator. 

The  Zoological  Garden  in  London  is  not 
more  attractive  in  its  rare  and  large  collec- 
tion of  animals  than  by  its  extent  and  beauty 
as  a  garden  of  plants  and  flowers.  Hours 
may  be  spent  here  in  pleasant  recreation 
without  looking  at  the  animals.  Long  walks 
amid  groves  of  trees,  or  by  the  side  of  small 
lakes,  with  the  choicest  refreshments  at  hand, 
accompanied  often  by  excellent  music,  make 
the  place  delightful,  aside  from  the  enjoy- 
ment and  instruction  afforded  by  the  great 
variety  and  wonderful  specimens  of  zoology. 
In  one  of  the  lakes  mentioned  we  saw  two 
monster  elephants  bathing  playfully  like 
two  Newfoundland  dogs,  often  hid  from 
sight  under  water,  excepting  perhaps  their 
mysterious  projecting  trunks.  Many  of  the 
animals  on  exhibition  were  derived  from 
America  by  purchase,  gift,  or  exchange. 

A  great  many  jokes  are  perpetrated  at  the 
expense  of  London  weather.  During  our 
stay  there  the  atmosphere  was  as  clear  and 
bright  as  it  is  usually  in  America.  But  most 
the  year  the  ann,  it  is  alleged,  is  hid  by 
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olouds  and  fog.  When  Horaoe  Qreeley  first 
Tisited  London  he  wrote  home  to  his  friends 
who  might  porpose  following  him :  *'Take 
a  good  long  look  at  the  sun  before  70a  leave 
home.'*  The  Shah  of  Persia  probablj  had  a 
similar  experience  when  he  was  in  London. 
An  Englishman  said  to  him  at  dinner,  ''I  am 
told  some  of  your  people  in  Persia  worship 
the  sun  ;  is  it  true  ?'*  ''Yes,'*  he  replied, 
''and  yon  would  too,  in  England,  if  joa  could 
see  it." 

Paris  is  a  show  citj,  and  as  such,  it  makes 
it  pay.  Millions  of  dollars  are  every  year 
left  in  that  beautiful  city  only  because  it  is 
**a  show  city."  Our  own  Washington  has 
the  po88ibilitie$  of  becoming  such  a  city.  But 
we  must  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  our  des- 
tiny as  a  nation  before  we  shall  have  a  capi- 
tal worthy  of  it.  The  tomb  of  Napoleon,  in 
Paris,  cost  more  than  all  the  monuments  and 
statues  America  has  raised  to  Washington, 
Franklin,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton 
during  the  last  century.  Are  Republics  un- 
grateful ? 

The  streets  of  Paris,  l^o  wide,so  well  graded 
and  paved,  (largely  with  asphalt,)  and  so 
clean,  are  monuments  to  the  great  engineer, 
Haussman,  who  under  Louis  Napoleon  was 
the  original  **Boss  Shepherd.*'  Paris  and 
Washington  are  renovated  cities,  examples 
of  good  taste  and  fearless  enterprise. 

A  review  by  President  McMahon  of  30,000 
French  troops  on  Sunday  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne seemed  a  painful  exhibition  of  their 
inferiority  to  either  the  British,  German,  or 
Italian  soldiers.  The  diminutive  size  of  the 
French  is  at  once  apparent,  whether  seen  on 
parade  or  off  duty  in  the  street.  Yet  the 
chief  glory  of  France  has  been  military.  Will 
not  the  brilliant  intellects  of  the  great  empire 
hereafter  be  more  devoted  to  science,  litera- 
ture, and  art  than  to  war,  and  its  muscle 
find  employment  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  rather  than  in  human 
butchery  ? 

Traveling  by  private  carriage  or  by  dili- 
gence in  other  parts  of  France,  away  from  its 
large  towns  and  cities,  the  x>erfection  of  the 
common  roads  and  the  splendid  bridges 
across  the  most  ordinary  streams  will  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  American  observer. 

Neither  American  art  or  American  litera- 


ture has  yet  found  much  favor  in  Europe.  In 
one  of  the  galleries  of  modem  works  of  art 
in  Paris,  with  over  6,000  pieces  on  the  eata^ 
logue,  there  were  but  two  American  pic- 
tures, one  "The  Surrender  of  Comwallis," 
in  which  La  Fayette  is  a  prominent  figure, 
the  other  a  portrait  of  Caleb  Cushing  !  In 
Kensington  Museum,  London,  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  Benjamin  West's  works,  includ- 
ing his  own  portrait. 

But,  as  a  rule,  among  the  myriads  of  pic- 
tures seen  all  over  Europe,  there  are  none  by 
American  artists,  and  but  few  of  American 
subjects.  The  latter  are  generally  land- 
scapes— no  battle  pieces  or  portraits.  On  the 
bookshelves  of  Great  Britain  almost  the 
only  American  author  who  finds  a  place  is 
Longfellow.  Mark  Twain's  humorous  works 
have  some  circulation ;  but  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish book  stores  only  "Longfellow's  Poems'* 
represent  the  United  States. 

You  enter  Italy  by  the  Mont  Genis  tunnel, 
a  work  that  proves  the  Italians  first  among 
civilized  nations  in  works  of  internal  im- 
provement. When  the  tunnel  was  proposed 
the  French  government  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  cost  as  it  would  in  its  benefits 
when  completed.  The  imperial  power  hesi- 
tated, and  betrayed  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
feasibility  of  the  project,  venturing  only  to 
offer  a  contribution  of  30  millions  of  francs 
to  be  paid  on  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  France  had  to  pay  the 
money.  But  the  credit  of  the  enterprise 
belongs  to  Italy.  Now  another  and  greater 
tunnel  is  being  built  at  the  St.  Gothard  Pass. 
This  will  bring  to  Italy  the  travel  and  trade 
of  Germany,  &c.,  as  Mont  Cents  does  France, 
&c.  The  latter  is  nearly  8  miles  long ;  the 
St.  Gothard  will  be  three  miles  longer.* 

The  Italian  army  appears  to  be  not  inferior 
to  any  in  Europe.  The  ofllcers  are  gentlemen 
— men  of  education,  and  from  the  best  fami- 
lies in  Italy.  The  rank  and  file  are  well 
formed,  taller  than  the  French,  but  not  so 
large  as  the  English.  The  Italian  soldier  is 
remarkable  for  his  alertness — he  generally 
marches  on  the  "double  quick."  The  offi- 
cers and  men  are  well  uniformed,  their 
clothes  are  of  good  quality,  and  well  fitting; 

*  The  Hoosac  tunnel  is  4^  miles  long. 
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aactlfcer  oosxtrMt  to  the  Frenoh.  It  li  alto 
aotieomljile  tliat  tho  oAceri  and  emplojooo  of 
the  railro&ds  in  Italj  are  a  flno  oUm  of  mon, 
poUie  ajaa  i&talUgont.  Of  eoiirto  tho  rail- 
roftds  Jkre  ^iTi^  eondaotod,  regard  being  had 
t»  Bafetj-,  oomfort,  and  ipoed.  Amerioani 
look  'wltii.  enrf  upon  the  ipaoiooa  and  well 
fsoTidtad.  itaUona  (or  depota)  on  tho  roodf , 
o«p»olml1y  npon  the  ozeeUont  roBtanranto 
found,  ixk  all  the  otatione. 

Tl^e  railroad  firom  Bologna  to  Florenoo  if 
Bcnnetlilng  marrelons  in  the  waj  of  engineer- 
ing  18  tnnnela  occnr  in  twioe  as  manj 

miieB.      In  other  plaoes  the  steepeet  grades 

are    aurmoanted  bj  poworfol  looomotiTos. 

Tlie    oiharaoter  of  the  road  requires  a  large 

Ai&xKkl»er  of  eo^plojees  of  more  than  ordinary 

alcill    and  prodenoe.    Italj  belioTes  in  the 

Ti^lroad  as  an  educator.    Superstition  with* 

era   before   it.     We  met  here  an  agent  of 

Pxillman's  palace  and  sleeping  cars,  who  had 

Jnat  oonolnded  a  contract  with  the  authori- 

ties  to  place  on  the  roads   those   famous 

American  oars.    We  may  expect  soon  to  see 

tbem  all  over  Italy.  We  predict  that  the  first 

ones  will  be  named  Garibaldi,  Massini,  Ga- 

▼our,   Victor  Emmanuel,   &c.     The    ''first 

olasB*'  oars  now  in  use  in  Italy  are  quite 

splendid  and  comfortable.     The  Pullman, 

howeyer,  are  expected  to  eclipse  them. 

Free  schools  abound  in  Italy,  while  mon- 
asteries are  being  suppressed.  It  is  a  nota- 
ble fact  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  fewer 
privileges  under  the  law  in  Italy  than  in 
the  United  States  t 

The  interesting  city  of  Florence  is  becom- 
ing a  mpdern  town  under  the  rule  <^  a  pro- 
gressive and  enterprising  Mayor.  The  new 
and  magnificent  boulevards,  avenues,  and 
streets  springing  iiUo  existence  in  various 
portions  of  the  city,  we  are  told,  are  his  off- 
spring. He  seems  to  be  of  himself  a  ''Board 
of  Public  Works. '  *  You  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  from  Florence  to  Rome.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  the  United  States  well  rep- 
resented in  this  important  city  by  a  consul 
so  well  fitted  to  his  office  as  Mr.  J.  I»orimer 
Graham. 

Yenioe,  the  city  of  the  sea,  nex^  to  Rome, 
is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  cities  of 
Italy.    But  we  are  not  writing  a   "guide 


book,'*  and  so  will  not  dwell  on  desorlptions. 
Daring  our  brief  stay  in  Yenioe  we  wit* 
nessed  a  grand  ovation  and  serenade  to  the 
oAoers  of  the  British  fleet  then  in  the  port. 
It  was  indeed  magnificent.  The  evidence  it 
presented  of  a  friendly  feeling  existing  be- 
tween tho  two  diverse  peoples,  and  the  not 
less  evident  desire  to  cultivate  pleasant  rela> 
tions  in  the  fhtnre  on  both  sides,  are  hopefU 
signs  of  a  cordial  union  between  two  progres- 
sive f^ree  nations.  The  day  when  such  union 
may  be  important  is  perhaps  not  distant.  The 
secondary  pblitieal  position  now  occnpied  by 
ike  Pope  must  be  as  irksome  to  him  as  it  is 
hnmiliating.  Those  nations  which  still  main* 
tain  allegiance  to  the  Pope  are  no  less  uneasy 
and  dissatisfied  than  the  Pope  himself. 

Milan,  so  widely  celebrated  for  its  grand 
Cathedral,  is  a  lively  city,  wearing  somewhat 
of  an  Aiaarican  aspect.  Improvement  was 
everywhere  going  forward  in  the  town  and  a 
more  business  adr  pervaded  its  numerous 
stores  than  we  had  seen  in  Italy.  Monks 
and  priests  seemed  out  of  place  here.  Com- 
ing from  Venice  to  Milan  we  passed  through 
Verona,  stopping  there  a  few  hours.  The 
balcony  from  which  Juliet  saluted  Romeo, 
and  also  her  tomb,  are  pointed  out  to  vis- 
itors. Ruins  of  the  early  centuries  are  to  be 
seen  in  Verona,  and  its  whole  appearance  is 
ancient.  Milan  seemed  quite  modern  in 
contrast. 

Lakes  Como  and  Maggiore,  too  beautiful 
for  description,  are  about  thirty  miles  from 
Milan.  The  traveler  who  misses  them  is  to 
be  pitied.  The  lovely  aristocratic  villas  dot- 
ting the  shores  of  the  lakes  greatly  enhance 
their  natural  charms. 

Embarking  at  midnight  in  a  diligence  from 
Biasca,  we  proceed  to  cross  the  Alps  by 
what  is  called  "St.  Gothard  Pass."  This  is 
an  adventure  second  only  to  orossing  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  By  terraces  built  at  im- 
mense cost  you  rise  up  the  mountain,  nearly 
perpendicular, to  a  giddy  height  6f  5,000  feet, 
descending,  on  the  Swiss  side  a  much  more 
gradual  declivity.  The  road  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountain  is  all  the  way  macadamized 
and  in  perfect  order.  The  embankments  and 
the  coping  on  the  borders  of  the  road  are  of 
solid  mason  work  and  granite,  not  without 
architectural  grace  and  style.  The  diligences 
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are  the  most  substantial  ef  yehioles,  drawn 
up  the  steepest  ascents  hy  seven  horses, 
whose  intelligence  and  sagacity  are  the  trav- 
eler's surest  hopes  of  safety.  The  drivers 
are  Jehus. 

Entering  Switzerland  by  Lake  Lucerne, 
passing  on  the  way  through  the  scenes  of 
Wijliam  TelPs  exploits,  the  American   for 
the  first  time  since  he  left  home  finds  himself 
in  a  republic.   He  is  unfavorably  impressed, 
politically,  by  the  number  of  soldiers  he 
everywhere  meets — a  number  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  country.    The 
large  hotels  in  Switzerland  are  kept  by  Ger* 
mans.    To  what  extent  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness are  absorbed  by  Germans  we  cannot 
say.    The  scenery  of  Switzerland,  its   lakes 
and  mountains,  can  only  fitly  be  described 
in  poetry.*    In  our  own  country  we  have  all 
the  glorious  8cenery,perhaps,of  Switzerland, 
but  it  is  separated  by  vast  distances — from 
the  White  Mountains  to  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, from  Niagara  Palls  and  Lake  George  to 
the  Mammoth  Cave,  while  in  Switzerland  it 
is  all  in  small  compass.  The  myriads  of  peo- 
ple who  resort  here  every  year  have  given 
it  the  name  of  the  *Tlay-ground  of  Christen- 
dom."     Berne,  its  capital,  is  a  quaint  old 
city,  but  not  devoid  of  beauty.    Its  public 
buildings  are  scarcely  noticeable.    To  illus- 
trate its  name  (Berne)  it  gives  great  atten- 
tion to  bears.    A  den  of  these  animals  has 
been  for  many  years  supported  by  the  city  as 
one  of  its  institutions,  and  when  the  town 
clock    strikes    a    procession  of  automaton 
bears  passes  out  of  the  church  tower.    These 
exhibitions  amt^e  the  young  people  and  even 
'^children  of  a  larger  growth.'*     Among  the 
novel  habits  of  the  people  of  Switzerland  we 
observed  that  their  bank  hours  were  8  to  12 
A.  M.   and  2  to  5  P.  M.    Similar  hours  are 
fixed  for  all  government  offices.    Sand  is 
universally  used  in  writing  instead  of  blot- 
ting paper.    The  railway  cars  of  Switzerland 
resemble  ours  in  that  the  entrance  and  exit 
are  at  the  end  and  not  at  the  side,  as  else- 
where in  Europe.    Only  in  the  Swiss  cars 
can  the  European  railway  conductor   pass 
through  his  train  inside  the  cars. 

Geneva  is  the  most  important  as  it  is  the 

*See  Byron's  Chllde  Harolde,  etc. 


handsomest  town  in  Switzerland.  It  boasts 
of  few  * 'sights,'*  but  its  natural  beauties  are 
scarcely  equaled  the  world  over. 

Here  Pere  Hyacinthe  attempted  to  raise  & 
church,  but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  sus- 
tain a  ''third  party"  in  religion  as  it  is  in 
politics.    Bonaparte  said  government  must 
be  Cossack  or  Republican — so  in  religion  as 
the  good  Pere  has  found.     Here  Calvin  three 
hundred  years  ago  burnt  Servetus  because 
he  was  a  Unitarian.    The  English  mobbed 
Dr.  Priestley  two  hundred  years  later,  and 
he  fied  to  America,  on  account  of  his  religious 
sentiments,  similar  to  those  taught  by  Serve- 
tus. Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and  others 
became  disciples  of  like  faith.    If  General 
Washington  had  been  a  John  Calvin  he 
would  have  hanged  Dr.  Priestley  before  he 
disseminated  his  heresy. 

The  trade  of  Geneva,  as  all  know,  is  chiefly 
in  watches  and  jewelry.  The  American  trav- 
eler salutes  his  country's  flag  flying  above 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  Geneva.  He 
learns  that  this  immense  building  is  the 
watch  factory  of  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
This  firm  is  not  only  patriotic  and  enterpris- 
ing, but  humane  and  kind.  The  failure  of 
Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.  threw  many  tour- 
ists into  financial  distress.  Their  supply  of 
money  for  daily  expenses  was  suddenly  shut 
off.  In  their  dilemma  they  found  in  Tiffany 
&  Co.  friends  indeed.  Fortunately,  a  resump- 
tion took  place  in  a  few  days  on  the  part  of 
Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co.,  so  far  as  "letters  of 
credit"  were  concerned,  relieving  many  an 
anxious  traveler.  Our  consul  at  Geneva  is 
Mr.  C.  H.  Upton,  formerly  of  Upton's  Hill, 
Virginia.  Being  a  loyal  citizen.  President 
Lincoln  gave  him  the  consulate  at  Geneva  in 
1863.  Although  an  old  man,  he  still  fills  the 
post  as  creditably  as  the  meager  salary  will 
allow. 

Geneva  from  being  the  fountain  of  Calvin- 
ism seems  now  to  be  the  most  irreligious  city 
in  Europe — ^we  do  not  mean  immoral— but  a 
general  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  forms 
of  religion  is  noticeable,  illustrating  the 
swinging  of  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  The  clergy  in  Geneva  of  the 
present  day  are  largely  Rationalistic,  we  were 
told  by  a  Calvinist.  The  influence  of  Calvin 
on  Geneva   is  more  apparent  in  the  city's 
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lack  of  orajtment.  His  stem  teftchlngs  dis- 
eoar&ged  art,  lo  we  find  in  Geneya  no  mona- 
ments  or  displays  of  architeoiare,  no  piotnre 
gmlleriee,  and  bat  few  statues. 

Mont  Slanc,  althoagb  fiflj  miles  distant, 
belongs  to  the  scenery  of  Geneva.  A  day's 
tML^  \^y  €hligenc€  takes  yon  to  the  foot  of  the 
Kingf  €>t  Honntains,  whose  wondroas  beauty 
juid.  Biai\>limity  balk  all  attempts  at  descrip- 
tion. 17o  Baropean  traveler  can  afford  to 
misa  ^lont  Blanc. 

Sasle  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  S^vritaerland.  Its  business  is  extensive. 
Its  cli.Tirches  form  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  place  of 
femr  attractions.  Its  '*Munster**  repays  the 
traveler's  attention,  and  the  Hotel  Trots  Roi 
is  a  good  resting  place. 

T*lie  falls  of  the  Rhine,  near  by,  seem  tame 
to  those  who  have  seen  Niagara  or  Trenton. 
Prom  Basle,  Basel,  or  Bale,  to  Baden-Baden, 
takes  you  into  Germany.    Baden-Baden  is 
tlie    Saratoga    at   Europe.     The    gambling 
'Which  once  made  this  delightful  place  so  no- 
torious has  been  wholly  suppressed,  and  now 
'  it  is  simply  a  *  'watering  place. "  As  a  summer 
resort  it  seems  unrivaled.    The  hotels  are 
solid  structures  of  brick  and  stone,  and  are 
not  expected  to  bum  down  every  five  years 
like  our  Saratoga  hotels. 

Probably  a  conflagration  never  occurred  in 
BadeU-Baden  such  as  are  so  common  at  all 
American  watering  places.  There  are  two 
interesting  castles  here,  the  *'old*'  and  the 
"new  ;''  the  latter  was  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  occupied  at  present  by  one 
of  the  royal  family.  Already  you  have  seen 
enough  German  soldiers  to  be  impressed  by 
their  manifest  superiority  to  all  other  sol- 
diers. This  impression,  it  is  true,  is  produced 
mainly  by  the  officers  whom  you  meet  on  the 
oars  and  at  the  hotels.  Their  athletic  forms 
and  gallant  bearing  are  enhanced  in  appear- 
ance by  the  fine  clothes  with  which  they  are 
uniformed. 

Gambling  having  been  abolished  at  Baden- 
Baden,  music  has  become  the  predominant 
element  in  the  life  of  the  place.  Out-door 
concerts  of  the  highest  order  supplement 
the  pleasant  walks  and  drives  which  this 
charming  place  so  abundantly  affords. 
Frankfort  is  the  first  city  in  Germany  on 


the  way  from  Switserland  to  the  Rhine.  This 
ancient  and  wealthy  town  is  the  birthplace 
of  the  Rothschild.4,  and  the  old  house  in 
which  they  first  lived,  and  where  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  their  colossal  wealth,  still 
stands  in  the  Hebrew  part  of  the  city. 

Modem  Frankfort  has  two  delightful  re- 
sorts for  recreation  and  amusement—the 
Palm  Garden  and  the  Zoological  Garden. 
Both  places  are  enlivened  by  fine  music,  such 
as  only  Germans  can  produce.  Here  people 
of  all  ages  and  condition  gather  every  even- 
ing or  afternoon  to  listen  to  the  exquisite 
music  while  partaking  of  refreshments. 

Frankfort  furnished  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  recent  improvements  of  Washington. 
Some  of  her  wealthiest  bankers  are  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Rhine,  like  the  Alps,  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  poetry.  In  its  description  both  the 
poet  and  the  artist  have  illustrated  their 
genius.  A  pleasant  steamboat  (Earopean 
steamboats  are  not  always  pleasant)  at  Bie- 
brick  takes  the  passengers  who  come  from 
Frankfort  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
arriving  at  Cologne  before  sunset.  A  day's 
acquaintance  with  this  river  of  marvelous 
beauty  and  interest  is  all  too  brief.  In 
America  we  have  the  Hudson  and  the  north- 
ern Mississippi,  scarcely  less  beautiful  in 
their  natural  scenery,  but  they  lack  the 
ruins  of  ancient  castles  which  attract  the  eye 
at  every  point  on  the  Rhine — interesting  of 
themselves  and,  still  more,  in  their  history. 
Legends  and  fairy  tales,  delightful  to  young 
and  old,  attach  to  almost  every  mile  of  this 
famous  river.  Nevertheless,  we  should  be 
slow  to  admit  that  the  Hudson  is  inferior  to 
the  Rhine. 

Some  hours  of  daylight  remain  after  our 
arrival  in  Cologne.  Its  churches  claim  the 
earliest  attention.  The  Cathedral,  in  size, 
ranks  next  to  St.  Peter's.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Milan,  being  511  feet  long,  231 
feet  wide,  and^will  be  520  feet  high  when  the 
towers  are  completed.  **The  Church  of  Ursula" 
has  a  marvelous  interest — here  are  exposed  to 
the  visitor  the  bones  of  the  11,000  virgins 
slain  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church, 
in  the  ninth  century.  These  relics  have  been 
religiously  preserved,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
decorations  of   the  church — ^many    of   the 
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Bkalls  have  been  eiabroidered  with  needle 
work  by  nuns.  We  not  only  saw  tkese  bones 
but  handled  them.  The  ohnreh  also  contains 
an  immense  and  well  executed  picture  of  the 
massacre  of  the  virgins.  Rubens  once  lived 
in  Cologne,  and  another  church  has  one  of 
his  paintings  on  its  walls.  His  house  is  still 
standing ;  in  it  died  Maria  de  Medicis,  whose 
heart  is  preserved  in  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
remarkably  rich  in  shrines  and  relics. 

Cologne,  the  least  interesting  city  we  have 
seen,  (aside  of  course  f^om  its  grand  Cathe^ 
dral)  has  evidently  no  '*  Board  of  Public 
Works.'*  Its  streets  and  its  sewers  bear 
witness  to  this.  The  Cathedral,  however,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  visitor  forget  the  disa- 
greeable features  of  the  city. 

Here  is  '*a  bridge  of  boats"  across  the 
Rhine  nearly  half  a  mile  long.  The  boats 
are  moored  side  by  side,  and  a  floor- way  laid 
across  them.  Over  this  bridge  there  is  an 
immense  traffic  both  of  carriages  and  pedes- 
trians. It  is  also  *'a  draw  bridge,*'  often 
called  into  play  as  such  by  the  various  oraft 
plying  the  river.  The  **draw**  is  opened  by 
five  or  six  of  the  boats  moving  out  of  their 
places  to  the  right  and  left,  and  closed  as 
easily  by  the  boats  returning  again  to  their 
moorings.  From  Cologne  to  Paris  we  pass 
through  the  thriving,  busy  little  kingdom 
of  Belgium.  Immense  chimneys  pierce  the 
sk^  all  over  its  territory.  Manufacturing  of 
every  species  seems  to  be  the  occupation  of 
the  people. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  i>er- 
haps  the  belle  city  of  the  world.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  Court,  its  buildings  are  all  of  an 
aristocratic  order.  Its  streets  are  spacious 
and  entirely  clean,  and  its  parks,  beautiful 
and  grand,  challenge  those  of  any  other  city. 
Indeed,  among  cities  Brussels  has  no  peer 
unless  it  be  Paris,  of  which  Brussels  is  some- 
times said  to  be  the  miniature.  Its  beauty  is 
not  confined  to  the  portions  occupied  by  roy- 
alty and  its  court,  but  even  in  its  suburbs  it 
sustains  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it. 
The  BoiSf  with  its  walks  and  drives  of  many 
miles,  astonish  and  bewilder  with  their  love- 
liness and  extent.  We  were  not  surprised 
to  find  that  our  late  Minister  to  Belgium, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sanford,  still  resides  in  Brussels 
a  private  citizen.     Only  a  man  of  ample  for- 1 


tune,  it  is  said,  can  afford  to  be  Minister  to 
Belgium.  General  Badeau,  recently  appoint- 
ed to  that  position,  has  felt  obliged  to  cLe** 
cline  it. 

Antwerp  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  churches, 
or  rather  for  the  rare  pictures  in  the  churches. 
Probably  no  other  city,  except  Rome,  con- 
tains such  art  treasures.  Judging  from  th.e 
splendor  of  the  churches — their  bright,  freslr 
appearance — ^we  should  say  that  Catholicism 
is  flourishing  in  Antwerp,  and  not  the  decay* 
ing  institution  it  seems  in  Italy  and  France. 
As  a  commercial  city  Antwerp  is  evidently 
prosperous  and  growing  in  importance.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  American  flag  fiyins 
from  so  many  masts  in  the  harbor. 

We  entered  Holland,  or  the  Netherlands,, 
at  Rotterdam.  Here  quite  a  different  order 
of  oiviliia^ion  seems  to  prevaiL  The  streets, 
the  houses,  the  people  all  present  a  singular 
and  unique  appearanoe.  But  you  soon  coma 
to  like  them  all.  Rotterdam,  however,  is  much: 
less  interesting  and  agreeable  than  either  The 
Hague  or  Amsterdam. 

The  Hague  for  quiet  beauty  rivals  any  city 
on  the  continent.  Like  Brussels  it  is  a  Court 
city  still  more  exclusively.  There  are  no 
manufeustories,  no  trade  and  conmierce  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  the  place — its  streets  and 
squares  are  paragons  of  cleanliness — ^the 
dwellings  out-do  the  rich  quaker  houses  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  servants  at  the  doors 
are  pictures  of  neatness.  Most  of  the  small 
carts  for  distributing  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
at  the  houses,  are  drawn  by  dogs,  women,  or 
men,  and  partake  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter of  neatness,  order,  and  quiet  that  pervades 
the  city.  We  wish  we  could  speak  with  more 
emphasis  of  the  magnificent  park  or  bins 
which  forms  such  a  delightful  part  of  The 
Hague.  The  music  that  is  afforded  almost 
every  afternoon  or  evening  in  it  is  if  possi- 
ble more  exquisite  than  that  which  makes 
the  parks  of  Frankfort  so  famous. 

An  international  Congress  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  place 
of  war  was  in  session  at  The  Hague  during 
our  visit,  (August,  1875.)  At  a  reception, 
given  by  the  Queen  in  honor  of  the  delegates, 
occasion  was  afforded  to  admire  that  accom- 
plished and  graceful  sovereign.  Able  to 
speak   nearly  every  language  with  entire 
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•Ixo  charmed  her  gnetU  with  her 
ibUitx  And  grace.  The  first  queation  ihe 
Mlced  Jia<l^«  Peabodj,  of  the  Amerioan  dele- 
gation, ^wwLB  "HaTethejfoandCharlejRoai  f** 
The  aneiei^t  buildinga  aaed  hy  the  two  hoosea 
of  Parliament  are  foil  of  inttreating  asaooia- 
tionSy  lint  atfohlteoturallj  do  not  add  much  to 
the  l>eaki].tjr  of  the  oitj.  A  maseom  of  rare 
old  patijA tings  and  a  magnificent  olub  honse 
and  som.e  private  galleriea  of  art,  easily  ao- 
eessible,  are  among  the  pleasant  resorts  of 
the  tr&voler. 

Anuaterdam,  the  chief  city  of  Holland,  at 
once     oatptivatea   the   hearta    of  Americans 
aspeoisilly.    Its  principal  streets  are  two  or 
tliree  miles  long  and  from  two  hundred  to 
three   Ikondred  feet  wide.    In  the  center  of 
the  Btreet  generally  mna  a  canal  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  Venice.    Thia  canal  ia 
not  allowed  to  detract  fhMn  the  nniTersal 
neatxiess  and  tidiness  of  the  city.    In  Am- 
sterdam, eyidently,  "oleanlinees  la  next  to 
godlinesa."    The   wealth,    enterprise,   and 
taste  of  its  old  merchants  find  a  monnment 
in  the  *<townhair'  buUtbythem,  in  1650. 
It  cost  what  would  now  be  equal  to  ten  teil- 
liona  of  dollars.    Here  again  we  find  a  large 
aoological    garden,  probably    the  finest  in 
Burope.     The  beautiful  park  that  adorns  the 
citjr  is  private  property.    From  Amsterdam 
we   return  to  the  less  interesting  city  of 
Rotterdam,  thence  to  Harwich  by  steamboat 
and  to  London  by  rail. 

The  people  of  Europe,  men  and  women,  old 
and  young,  we  may  here  remark,  drink  wine 
or  other  stimulants  habitually.  An  English- 
man who  lives  one  half  the  time  in  the  United 
States  told  us  that  when  he  was  in  Boston  or 
New  York  he  had  no  relish  for  stimulants  ~ 
rather  repelled  them.  But  when  he  was  in 
Washington  or  Richmond  his  English  appe- 
tite returned.  So  that  '^drinking''  is  in  some 
degree  a  matter  of  climate.  The  people  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  may  well  be  te^ 
totalers  and  prohibitionists. 

Tramways  (as  street  railways  are  called) 
have  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  Burope  to  a  moderate  extent.  Lon- 
don, at  least,  could  lay  down  qiany  more 
miles  to  great  advantage,  but  there  is  yet 
some  bigotry  on  the  subject,  or  the  omnibus 


proprietors  are  more  powerful  than  the  pub* 
lie  interest.  This  seems  no  less  true  in  Paria« 
Generally  tramways  are  used  only  in  th« 
suburbs  of  European  cities.  One  in  Geneva 
is  peculiar  in  having  three  rails — the  cei^ 
ter  to  keep  the  oar  in  place,  the  outside 
wheels  having  no  flanges. 

We  left  America  on  the  5th  of  May.  It  ia 
now  the  middle  of  September  and  our  pas- 
sage home  is  engaged  for  the  second  of  Octo- 
ber. Scotland  claims  these  few  remaining 
days.  Stopping  a  few  hours  only  in  the  busy 
city  of  Manchester,  a  night  at  Carliale, 
another  at  Melrose  and  its  wonderful  Abbey, 
we  reached  at  mid-day  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
As  we  become  acquainted  with  its  features  it 
begins  to  assert  itself  as  the  handsomest  city 
in  Burope.  We  think  of  The  Hague,  of  Brus- 
sels^ and  of  Paris,  and  incline  to  dispute  her 
claim.  Before  we  leave  we  yield  our  par- 
tiiUlty  for  two  at  least  of  Edinburgh's  rivals 
and  no  longer  marvel  at  the  admiration  trav- 
elers bestow  on  Scotland's  truly  beautiful 
city.  The  ''old  town"  combined  with  the 
''new"  heightens  the  interest  of  both — ^the 
one  of  the  other. 

The  monument  to  Walter  Scott  in  Edin- 
burgh is  not  inferior  to  the  more  expensive 
"Albert  Memorial"  in  London.  It  is  a  delight 
to  the  eye— 40  majestic  and  graceful.  Another 
to  Robert  Bums,  near  Holyrood,  is  only  less 
conspicuous  and  less  costly.  Monuments  to 
Playfair  and  to  Hume  are  noticeable.  Much 
more  interesting  was  one  to  the  "Republican 
Martrys  of  1794"  than  the  more  pretentious 
column  and  statue  erected  in  memory  of  a 
visit  to  the  city  by  the  King,  which,  with  a 
statue  of  Pitt  and  another  elegant  lluted 
column  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Lord 
Melville,  grace  the  public  squares. 

The  bank  buildings  in  Edinburgh  are  mag- 
nificent edifices.  Few  public  buildings  in 
any  city  equal  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  banks  in  Glasgow.  Good  hotels,  so 
necessary  in  every  place,  add  to  the  pleasures 
of  a  stay  in  Edinburgh. 

An  unfinished  monument  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Nspoleonic  wars  on  Calton  hill*  is 


*  Unfortunately  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  half  built  monument  to  Washington  that 
offends  the  eye  at  the  American  capitaL 
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really  more  beautiful  incomplete  than  if  the 
original  design  were  fully  carried  out. 

The  Castle,  Holjrood  J'alace,  monuments 
to  Scott,  Burns,  Nelson,  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
others  already  named,  John  Knox's  house, 
the  Church  of  St.  Giles,  the  art  gallery  and 
museum,  and  many  other  interesting  objects, 
give  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  ''sights''  of 
this  picturesque  city.  We  think  there  is 
no  city  in  Europe  that  has  so  fine  a  cemetery 
as  that  we  visited  in  the  suburbs  of  Edin- 
burgh. More  poverty  and  intemperance  are 
apparent  in  the  ''old  town"  than  is  seen  in 
the  cities  on  the  continent.  While  jewelry 
and  fancy  stores  line  the  streets  of  Paris,  in 
Edinburgh  book  stores  prevail.  The  old 
names  of  "The  Edinburgh  Review"  and 
"Blackwood's*  Magazine"  arrest  the  atten- 
tion as  we  p'>ss  the  publishing  offices. 

From  Edinburgh  to  Stirling  we  pass 
through  a  fertile  and  beautiful  country,  i^ot 
unlike  New  England.  Sheep  and  fine  cattle 
abound.  Stirling  is  a  point  of  great  interest. 
Its  castle,  alone,  repays  a  long  journey. 
From  its  walls  you  may  see  the  finest  land- 
scape in  the  realm.  Added  to  its  natural 
beauties  are  its  historical  associations.  Here 
Wallace  and  Bruce  achieved  victories  and 
Buffered  defeats.  Bannockburn  is  in  sight, 
and  the  river  Forth,  with  its  ancient  bridges, 
is  at  your  feet,  and  a  rude  monument  to  Wal- 
lace stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  The  guide 
at  the  castle  will  tell  you  wonderful  tales  of 
the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

From  Stirling  our  route  lies  through  the 
famous  TrosachSf  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch 
Lomond,  to  Glasgow.  Few  more  delightful 
excursions  oan  be  found  in  the  world.  Wal- 
ter Scott's  pen  has  made  all  the  scenery  of 
mountain  and  lake  enchanting — of  itself 
more  lovely  than  words  can  fully  describe. 
Only  a  day  is  occupied  in  the  journey — too 
brief  a  time  to  satisfy  even  an  indifferent 
spectator-sufliciently  long,  however,  to  travel 
by  several  modes  of  conveyance.  From  Cal- 
lender  by  stage  to  and  through  the  Trosachs, 
thence  by  steamboat  across  Loch  Katrine  to 
Stronaclachar,  again  by  stage  to  Inversnaid, 
and  again  by  steamboat  through  Loch 
Lomond  to  Balloch,  and  thence  by  rail  to 
Glasgow.  The  current  of  travel  along  this 
route  is  great  during  the  proper  season — 


Americans  as  usual  contributing  largely  to 
it.  The  little  steamers  are  ad;>;pted  to  their 
use,  and  much  neater  than  boats  generally 
are  in  Europe.  The  stages  are  comfortable 
— the  fares  high. 

Travelers  are  constantly  being  surprised 
by  unexpected  objects  of  interest  and  beau- 
ty, however  faithfully  they  may  read  their 
guide  boo)cs.      Glasgow  surprised  us  by  its 
elegance.     What  can  be  finer  than  George's 
square  with  its  numerous  statues  and  foun- 
tains !    The  Cathedral  here  is    one    of  tlie 
most  renkarkable  in  Great  Britain,  in  its  size 
and  in  its    good  preservation.    Protestant 
cathedrals,  however,  are  much  less  attractive 
than  the  Catholic  The  inconoclastic  Puritans 
in  the  heat  of  the  reformation  stripped  them 
of  all  ornament  if  they  did  not  nearly  de- 
molish their  very  walls.      In  Glasgow  we 
noticed  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
reading — "Real  Estate  to  be  sold  or  feued." 
"Furniture  to  be  sold  at  public  roup."     The 
Scotch  dialect,  when  used  in  conversation, 
is  often   quite    unintelligible  to    the    born 
Yankee.      Travelers,    Americans    at   least, 
will,  in  looking  for  a  good  hotel,  be  attract- 
ed by  the  name  "The  Washington  House," 
and  they  will  not  be  disappointed  in  a  trial. 

Like  the  Wandering  Jew  we  are  impelled 
by  time  to  "move  on."     Ayr,  the  birthplace 
of  Robert  Burns,  is  about  40  miles  from  Glas- 
gow.    The  house  in  which  Burns  was  bom, 
the  graves  of  his  father,  mother,  and  favor- 
ite sister,  the  old  haunted  kirk  of  Alloway, 
and  the  "brig  of  Doon"  were  all  visited. 
Other  scenes  of  Burns'  poems  lie  all  around. 
Near  the  "haunted  kirk"  is  a  fine  and  costly 
monument  to  the  great  poet.     In  it  are  pre- 
served several  interesting  relics  of  his  life 
and  writings — among  others  the  Bible  he 
gave  to  his  Mary  when  they  "pledged  their 
troth."    The  monument  stands  in  a  lovely 
garden  of  flowers  about  four  miles  from  the 
town.     Ayr  and  Ayrshire  are  inhabited  by  a 
thrifty  people.  Ayrshire  cattle  have  a  world- 
wide fame.    A  sheep  fair  was  held  in  town 
during  our  stay.     The  great  number  of  fine 
sheep  we  saw  were  not  more  interesting  than 
the  many  well  trained  Shepherd's  dogs  ac- 
companyii^  their  masters,  and  making  a 
part  of  the  fair. 
Dumfries  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Ayr. 
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H«re  Bnrxia  d.i«d  and  wm  buried.  Th«  moiia- 
mtait  frver  Ixia  graTo,  like  those  at  Ajt  and 
Bdmburgli,  is  worthj  of  Bomt*  memory,  and 
bonoral>le  to  liis  friends  and  admirers  who 
erected,  it  •       Its  interior,  like  the  others  also, 
is  adorned,  -with  sculpture,  tablets,  and  me- 
mentoes.      Seneath  it  lie  hisoim  remains, 
those  of    sev'eral  of  his  children,  and  of  his 
wife,  w^lto   liyed  thirty  years  after  her  hus- 
band^ a  eskrly  death.    At  her  request  a  poor 
letter- o&rTder  was  buried  with  the  family, 
w'hoee  onlx  claim  was  in  having  been  one  of 
Bama*     cliief  boon  companions  in  the  poet's 
IkUsLrioixB  days.    I  n  the  town  you  may  visit  the 
old  hAxixits  of  Bums,  and  listen  to  many  a 
tradition  of  his  jolly  but  improvident  life. 
Noihiii£(  of  an  intellectual  phase  is  noticea- 
ble   in    Ayr  or  DumfHes.     His  inspiration 
caaike   from  nature  alone.    His  democratic 
and  liberal  sentiments  must  have  separated 
lilm  from  the  aristocracy,  who,  to  this  day, 
regard  him  somewhat  coldly. 

Our    visit  to  Scotland    was    during    the 


''equinoctial  storm ;"  nevertheless,  it  was 
one  of  great  enjoyment.  The  storm,  how* 
ever,  at  its  height,  prevented  our  crossing 
the  channel  to  Belfast  to  see  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  and  to  Dublin  as  we  had  intended. 
Instead,  we  devoted  more  time  to  Ayr  and 
Dumfries — the  scenes  of  Robert  Bums*  life 
and  death.  Thence  we  hurried  to  Liverpool 
to  be  ready  for  the  "Bothnia."  With  one 
day  to  spare,  we  visited  the  old  town  of 
Chester,  so  famous  for  its  ancient  Roman 
wall,  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
still  in  good  preservation.  Roman  baths 
used  in  A.  D.  90,  a  Cathedral  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  other  remains  of  the  early  cen- 
turies excite  the  wonder  of  the  traveler. 
Grossing  the  river  Dee  we  were  in  Wales.  On 
this  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Chester,  is  the 
magnificent  estate  of  the  Duke  &l  Westmin- 
ster. The  whole  country  is  charming.  Ches- 
ter is  17  miles  from  Liverpool,  connected  by 
two  railways,  a  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
first  railroad  built  in  England. 
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It  ia  of  no  use  for  public  men  to  attempt  to 
be  other  than  they  really  are.    Demagog- 
ism  is  a  quality  that  will  expose  itself,  and 
the   tricks  of  the  demagogue  can  be  seen 
with,  half  an  eye  in  spite  of  the  performer's 
attempt  to  pass  them  off  as  true  statesman- 
ship.    At  the  Capitol,  in  this  year  of  1876, 
the  most  arrant  set  of  tricksters  that  ever 
called  themselves  men  are  at  work  tinker- 
ing   and  bidding  for  votes.    They  imagine 
that  they  have  discovered  the  high  road  to 
popularity.      It  is  to  cut    down    salaries. 
They  are  not  going  to  look  into  the  matter 
at  all,  and  will  ask  no  questions  as  to  the 
effect  it  may  have  on  the  service,  the  right 
or  the  wrong  in  any  given  case,  or  whether 
they  will  allow  fair  pay  for  fair  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  times.    The  great  Democratic 
party  is  to  prove  itself   economical,    and 
scorns  to  consider  what  is  just,  or  what  is 
best  for  the  public  service.    The  members 
think  they  can  buy  votes  in  this  cheap  way, 
as  though  the  people  had  lost  their  senses, 
and  become  unable  to  distinguish  between 
true  statesmanship  and  shams. 

The  present  rate  of  the  salaries  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  clerks  was  fixed  by  the  Dem- 
13r 


ocratic  party  in  1864.  There  was  a  Demo- 
cratic Senate,  House,  and  President,  and  a 
Democratic  standing  committee  on  **Re- 
trenchment  and  Reform,"  and  Mr.  Adams, 
of  Mississippi,  a  pronounced  Democrat,  was 
chairman.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1854, 
by  direction  of  his  committee,  Mr.  Adams 
introduced  a  bill  to  fix  salaries  of  clerks  at 
^1,200  first-class,  ^1,400  second-class,  ^1,600 
third-class,  ^1,800  fourth-class.  This  Demo- 
cratic bill  for  retrenchment  and  reform  was 
read,  and  no  Democrat  objecting,  it  was 
ordered  to  a  second  reading. 

On  the  3l8t  of  January  the  bill  came  up 
again,  and  Mr.  Adams  for  his  Democratic 
committee  made  some  interesting  remarks, 
and  asserted  that  clerks  of  a  lower  grade,  if 
married,  and  having  but  a  single  child, 
could  not,  should  the  child  die,  pay  the 
ordinary  funeral  expenses,  but  were  depen* 
dent  on  the  charity  of  their  fellow-clerks  for 
the  means  to  give  the  dead  a  decent  burial ; 
and  this  was  true. 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  without 
any  opposition,  save  a  few  remarks  by  John 
M.  Clayton  and  John  Bell,  who  contended 
that  there  should  be  some  provision  to  pre- 
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▼ent  the  injustice  of  demanding  the  same 
amount  and  kind  of  service  of  a  clerk  of  low 
salary  that  is  required  of  one  having  a  higher 
salary.  Think  of  it  t  statesmen  proposing 
to  prevent  injustice  I  The  hill  was  approved 
by  a  Democratic  President  by  the  name  of 
Frank  Pierce,  whose  party  fealty  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  on  the  22d  of 
April  it  became  a  law  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  previous  July.  Now,  on  this 
22d  day  of  April  how  did  prices  compare 
with  to-day  ?  Let  us  look  at  a  few  leading 
items  retail : 


Beef,  best  outs,  per  lb.... 
Flour,  best  family,  bbl.. 

Coal,  best,  per  ton 

Pork,  per  ft 

Sugar,  per  ft^ 

Milk,  per  qt 

Coffee,  per  ft 

Chickens,  per  pair 

Bent,  per  moatb 

Same  nouses 


It  will  be  i>erceived  that  in  the  item  of 
rent  alone,  which  is  nearly  one-half  the  cost 
of  living,  there  is  an  advance  of  more  than 
100  per  cent.,  making  a  difference  of  just 
$300  per  annum,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  a 
clerk  of  class  one,  salary  $1,200,  only  gets 
1900,  as  compared  with  1854,  if  we  consider 
the  advance  in  rent  alone. 

But  let  us  compare  the  cost  of  living  by 
items  between  the  two  periods.  A  man 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  with  economi- 
cal habits  and  good  health,  can  get  on  as 
follows,  taking  a  moderate  average,  viz  : 

Bent  per  month,  if  lucky...... $45  00 

General  groceries 20  00 

Meats  at  92  lbs  per  month 23  00 

Flour 3  00 

Coal,  and  wood  for  kindling 10  00 

Gas  3  00 

Fruits  and  vegetables 4  00 

Milk 4  00 

112  00 

Per  annum $1,344  00 

Now  add  other  necessary  expenses : 

Clothing  for  4  persons  $100  each $400  00 

Servant  120  00 

Newspapers,  magazines,  and  books..     20  00 

Pew  rent 30  00 

Contributions,  political  and  charitable  25  00 
Repairs  and  depreciation  of  furniture  20  00 
Doctors  bills  and  medicine 20  00 


Total  annual 1,979  00 


In  1854  the  tgares  were : 

Rent  i>er  month,  easy $20  OO 

Groceries „ 15   00 

Meats 13  00 

Flour 2  00 

Coal 6  50 

Gas 1   50 

Fruits,  and  vegetables 2  00 

Milk  2  00 

62  00 

Per  annum ^744  00 

T)ien  add : 

Servant .* $60  00 

Clothing       300  00 

Newspapers  and  books 20  00 

Pew  rent 20  00 

Contributions 15  00 

Repairs  and  depreeiation  furniture  20  00 

Doctors  bills  and  medicine 20  00 

$1,199  00 

It  will  apx>ear  from  these  figures  that  in 
1S54  a  clerk  of  class  one,  with  a  small  fami- 
ly, could  just  make  both  ends  meet,  allow- 
ing nothing  for  amusements,  or  travel,  or 
carriage  hire,  and  other  contingencies,  and 
he  could  save  nothing.  It  was  this  state  of 
facts  which  led  Mr.  Adams  to  bring  in  his 
bill  for  an  increase  of-salaries,  and  there  was 
not  demagogism  enough  in  the  whole  of 
that  Congress  to  oppose  an  objection  to  the 
measure,  and  it  passed  without  opposition. 

It  will  be  i>erceived,  also,  that  measured 
by  what  the  pay  will  buy  in  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  living,  the  salary  of  $2,000  in  1876 
is  only  $2  per  annum  more  than  the  salary 
of  a  first-class  clerk  in  1854.  Twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  in  1854  would  purchase  in 
necessary  articles  the  same  amount  as  $1,979 
will  now. 

It  is  a  plain  matter  of  arithmetic,  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  without  allowing  a 
penny  for  increased  cost  on  account  of  a 
change  in  style  of  living.  We  take  the 
identical  quality  of  beef,  pork,  fiour,  &o., 
and  the  identical  houses  that  were  lived  in 
then.  The  house  which  the  writer  hired  for 
$20  pe*  month  prior  to  the  war  is  rented 
now  at  $45,  and  called  cheap  at  that,  in 
spite  of  its  increased  years,  and  no  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  it  either. 

The  members  of  Congress  have  discovered 
the  changed  figures  as  regards  their  own  ex- 
penses, and  raised  their  pay  from  $3,000  to 
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15,000.  Tliis  U  right.  The  difference  in  the 
parcHmsing  power  of  a  dolUr  according  to 
the  priees  given  ahoTe  is  within  a  trifling 
fraction.  &a  three  te.  Ire.  The  paj  of  the 
Demoer&ti*  clerks  of  1854  was  eqoal,  there- 
fore, lia  tine  dollars  now  reeeived  bj  Repab- 
licjuii  olerb  as  follows : 

1st  cl&ss  salary,  1854,  $1,900;  lnl87f  to  $3,000 
2na      **  *♦         »»       1,400    *•     ♦•      ••     3,138  S3U 

jra.    **  "      •♦     i,«oo   »*    ♦«    **    %m$u^ 

1,800    »•     ••      "      8,000 


4tll 


Aft 


tt 


tt 


Tliese  latter  are  the  salaries  which  clerks 

slioiild  reoeire  new  te  make  their  pay  what 

it  w^aui  ialended  to  he,  and  what  in  thejndg- 

meixt  of  the  Democratic  Congress  of  1854  was 

riglkt. 

Bat  instead  of  this  the  q|BTeral  classes  of 

olerlLS  aetually  reeeive  bnt  three-flflhs  the 

amoimt  intended,  and  it  is  proposed  to  rob 

tliem.   still  further  to  make  capital  for  the 

Democratic  partj. 

Aa  compared  with  1854,  the  salaries  now 


Chief  elk's,  $9,000;  pmrehasing  power  onlr  $1,900 
4tU  class,       1,800  "      ^  *^  tt  tt  -^  Vo80  i 

3ra       »*  1,600      .    ♦•  *•  ♦»  960 

2na      »*  1,400  *•  *•  •«  840 

1st        "  1,900  "  "  "  720 


From  these  It  is  now  proposed  to  take  10 

per  cent.,  and  they  will  range : 

Chief  Clerks  and  Heads  of  Dlrisions....  $1,000 

Clorka  of  clas8  four 900 

Clerks  of  clastttbree 800 

Clerks  of  class  two 700 

Being  exactly  one  half  the  Talne  of  the 
salaries  as  fixed  by  the  Democrats  for  their 
appointees  fu  1854,  and  which  will  be  abso* 
Intely  less  than  the  salaries  paid  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  centnry. 

The  salaries  of  members  of  Congress  In 
1854  were  $3,000  per  annum,  and  by  the  new 
bill  they  will  be  $4,600,  which  is  an  increase 
of  jnst  one-half.  If  they  desire  economy, 
and  it  is  right  to  dedact  one-half  from  the 
salaries  of  poor  clerks,  why  should  not  the 
deduction  be  made  on  the  salaries  of  mem- 

• 

bers  as  well  f  Does  not  economy  demand  it? 
Ahl  Democratic  Congressional  patriotism 
stops  just  short  of  the  Capitol,  and  number 
one  must  be  cared  for  if  times  are  hard,  and 
people  do  demand  economy.  But  the  propo- 
sition shows  the  measure  of  statesmanship 
of  the  House  majority,  and  how  broad  are 
the  yiews  of  those  men  who  have  taken  com- 
mand of  affairs  for  the  time  being. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS. 


OBDBB  OF  BU8IKBS8. 

The  essential  business  of  Congress  is  at 
tliis  date,  (February  14th,  1876,)  far  behind. 
Since  the  close  of  the  debate  on  amnesty  the 
action  in  both  houses  has  been  desultory  to 
a  large  degree.  Proposals  of  all  sorts  are 
daily  introduced,  and  either  with  or  without 
discussion  referred  to  the  yarious  standing 
committees.  It  is  impracticable  here  to  give 
more  than  a  meager  outline  of  the  subjects 
which  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress— such  as  that  of  registered  yessels  ; 
changes  and  corrections  in  the  Reyised  Stat- 
utes; the  disposition  of  public  lands  in  the 
South  and  West ;  recovery  of  interest  from 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Company ;  the  common 
unit  of  money  with  Great  Britain  ;  joint  rules 
of  the  two  Houses ;  the  conduct  of  i}^e  Alaska 
Commercial  Company;  inquiry  concerning 
officers  of  the  army  detailed  for  civil  duty  ; 
concerning  straw  bids  and  the  disposition  of 
abandoned  property  ;  the  purchase  of  silver 
coin  ;  reform  in  the  civil  service  ;  losses  by 
theiiJil  ure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. ;  Freedmen's 


Saving  and  Trust  Company ;  allegations  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  Senator  George  E. 
Spencer  from  the  State  of  Alabama ;  propo- 
sal for  improving  the  levees  and  the  Missis- 
sippi basin  ;  for  agricultural  schools  ;  in 
quiry  concerning  the  public  printing  for  the 
War  Department ;  concerning  army  officers 
employed  in  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  concern- 
ing the  appropriation  for  the  Ute  Indians^ 
and  their  present  hostile  feeling  ;  the  memo- 
rial of  women  claiming  the  right  of  suffrage 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  a  discussion 
on  land  entries,  and  the  opportunities  of 
fraud  under  the  existing  system ;  proposi- 
tions and  debates  in  regard  to  the  finances  ; 
the  currency  and  the  banking  system ;  pro- 
posed change  of  the  law  concerning  third 
class  mail  matter ;  various  memorials  and 
propositions  for  internal  improvements ;  a 
modification  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  send- 
ing of  obscene  matter  through  the  mails ; 
discussion  on  the  decay  of  American  com- 
merce ;  a  bill  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  prose 
cution  of   claims   before  the    departments, 


^^ 
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and  to  prohibit  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Goyernment  acting  as  claim  agents ;  memo- 
rial to  regulate  elections  in  Utah,  and  reme- 
dy their  existing  erils ;  proposition  for  the 
retirement  of   legal  tenders ;  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  cash  balances  in  the  Treasury  ; 
concerning  the  award  to  the  Buffalo  Bayou, 
Brazos,   and  Colorado  Railroad  Company ; 
proposal  of  more  stringent  legislation  to  sup- 
press polygamy  in  Utah  ;  protection  to  home 
industry ;  inquiry  concerning   the  state  of 
the  Kansas  Indian  lands  ;  proposed  reorgan- 
ization of  the  judiciary  ;  remoTal  of  a  Fed- 
eral judge  in  Colorado  ;  the  payment  of  dis- 
trict judges  for  extra  services  ;  extension  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  Alabama  claims ; 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  California  pro- 
posing a  change  of  our  treaty  with  China  so 
as  to  discourage  the  immigration  of  that  peo- 
ple to  our  shores  ;  inquiry  concerning  the 
management  of  the  National  Insane  Asylum; 
concerning  the  work  and  disbursements  of 
the  New  York  post  office  building  ;  proposal 
to  prepare  a  form  of  government  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  proposed  legislation  for 
actions  for  damages  to  persons  for  injuries 
and.  death  caused  by  the  neglect  or  default 
of  others  ;  proposed  repeal  of  the  bankrupt 
law  ;  proposed  appropriation  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Washington  monument ;  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  many  others  of  greater  or 
less  interest  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  to  special  classes,  and  to  private 
individuals — when  it  is  considered  that  each 
one,  and  all  these  subjects  together,  with 
many    hundreds,   and    perhaps    thousands 
more,  consume  the  time  of  Congress,   and 
then  when  the  debates  on  topics  of  still 
wider  national  interest  are  added  to  the  list 
some  proximate  conception  may  be  formed 
of  the  labors  imposed,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  houses   for  the  last  month 
have  been  occupied. 

PBOPOSED   AMBNDMBNT. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  of  the  House,  proposed  the 
following  amendment,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  fol- 
lowing be  proposed  to  the  several  States  as 
.«  — '^''''ment  to  the  Constitution : 


Abticlb  XVI. 

SBcno5  1.  No  State  shall  make  an^ 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  anci  zio 
minister  or  preacher  of  the  gospel  or  of  eLTky 
religious  creed  or  denomination  shall  holcL 
any  office  of  trust  or  emolument  under  tbo 
United  States  or  under  any  State;  nor  slkall 
any  religions  test  be  required  as  a  qualifier 
tion  for  any  office  or  public  trust  in  any  State, 
or  under  the  Unii^  States. 

Sbc.  2.  No  money  received  by  taxation  in. 
any  State  for  the  support  of  public  schools, 
or  derived  from  any  public  fund  therefor,  nor 
any  public  lands  devoted  thereto,  shall  ever 
be  under  the  control  of  any  religious  sect, 
nor  shall  any  money  so  raised  nor  lands  so 
devoted  be  divided  between  religious  sects 
or  denominations;  nor  shall  any  minister  or 
preacher  of  the  gospel  or  of  any  religious 
creed  or  denomination  hold  any  office  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  in  any  State, 
nor  be  eligible  to  any  position  of  trust  or 
emolument  in  connection  with  any  institu- 
tion, public  or  private,  in  any  State  or  under 
the  United  States  which  shall  be  supported 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  any  public  fund. 

CHA2f0B  OF  A  BULB. 

Mr.  Cox  reported  the  tbllowing  change  of 
a  rule,  which  was  adopted  : 

'*That  Rule  No.  120  be  so  amended  that  all 
after  the  word  **progre8S*'  be  stricken  out 
and  there  be  added  the  following  : 

**Nor  shall  any  provision  in  any  such  bill 
or  amendment  thereto,  changing  existing 
law,  be  in  order  except  such  as,  being  germane 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill,  shall  re- 
trench expenditures." 

In  the  discussion  ou  this  amendment  the 

Democrats  stated  it  to   be  their    object  to 

gain  the  power  of  decreasing  the  salaries  of 

Government  officials  and  employees.    This 

on  Monday,  June  17th. 

FUBTHER  PROPOSED  AMEKDMBNTS. 

Mr.  Springer  of  the  House  introduced  the 
following,  whicli  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee : 

Resolved  J  ^c.  That  the  following  article  be 
proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  said  Legislatures,  shall  b^ 
valid  as  4  part  of  the  Constilution,  namely : 

Article  — . 

The  Congress  shall  not  pass  any  local  or 
special  laws  in  any  of  the  following  enumerat- 
ed cases;  that  is  to  say,  for — 

Granting  pensions,  bounties,  lands,  or  prize- 
money  to  any  person  or  persons,  or  for  cor- 
recting the  records  of  any  department  of  the 
Government  in  reference  thereto; 
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GxmaliTis  relief  to  anj  penon  or  ponoiu  or 

"*'       *  ~*  the  pajment  of  any  claim  against 

States  or  anj  officer  thereof,  ex> 

k^X^ropriations  in  general  laws  to  paj 

«l^paients  of  ooarta  or  conunissions  au- 

^}y  law; 

ing  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures, 

increasing,  or  decreasin*;  fees,  per- 

or  aliowanoen  of  pablio  officers  dar- 

term  for  which  said  officers  are 

Ormjc&ting  to  anj  corporation,  association, 

Ind^iridoal  the  right  to  lajr  down  railroad 

or   amending  existing  charters   for 

purpose  by  confirming  an/  special  or 

cl-cLsiTe  privilege  upon  such  corporation -or 

aasoolation  which  it  does  not  already  have; 

Ov^nting  to  any  corporation,  asnociation, 
or  ixidividnal  any  special  or  ezclnsive  priyi- 
,  snbeidy,  immanity,  or  franchise  what- 


Regulating  the  practice  of  courts  or  oon- 

Cerring  special  jurisdiction   in   a  particular 

emse  un  any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 

ov  commissions  for  the  auditing  of  claims 

against  the  same. 

In  all  other  cases  where  a  general  law  can 
Im  made  applicable  no  special  law  shall  be 
enacted,  and  in  all  cases  the  courts  may  de- 
termine whether  any  special  law  could  have 
\yeen.  embraced  in  a  general  enactment. 

Attempts  were  likewise  made  in  the  House 
to  adopt  some  form  of  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  in  re> 
gard  to  the  term  of  the  Presidential  office, 
and  the  eligibility  of  ex- Presidents. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  Tuesday, 
February  1,  1876,  a  proposed  article,  making 
ex-Presidents  ineligible.  Mr.  Frye  of  the 
minority  of  the  Committee  reported  an  amend- 
ment making  the  term  six  years,  and  any 
person  who  has  held  the  office  two  years  in- 
eligible ever  after.  Mr.  New  called  up  his 
proposition  on  the  same  subject;  after  long 
debate,  tlie  whole  subject  was  voted  down. 
This  on  Wednesday,  February  2,  1876. 

BFFICIBNCT   OP  THB  PUBLIG   BBR71CB. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution, which  was  adopted : 

**Re8olvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Reform 
in  the  Civil  Service  be,  and  is  hereby,  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  any  abuses  or  ^auds 
that  may  exist  in  the  administration  and  exe- 
cution of  existing  laws  affecting  any  branches 
of  the  public  service,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain what  changes  and  reformation  can  be 
made  so  as  to  promote  integrity,  economy, 
and  efficiency  therein.  And  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  said  committee  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  workings  of  said  branches  of  the 


public  service  the  investigations  of  said  com- 
mittee may  cover  such  period  in  th«*  past  as 
said  committee  may  deem  necet^sary  for  its 
own  guidance  or  information,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pnblis  interest,  in  the  exposing 
of  frauds  or  abuses  of  any  kind  that  may 
exist  in  any  Department:  and  said  committee 
are  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.** 

▲BMT  OPPICBRS  IN    WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Banning  moved  the  following,  which 

was  adopted : 

^'Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be 
directed  to  furnish  this  House  a  statement  of 
ay  pay  and  allowances  of  every  kind  and 
nature  whatever  made  to  officers  of  the  Army 
stationed  or  on  duty  in  this  city  of  Washing- 
ton since  the  4th  of  March,  1869,  givfng  in 
detail  the  name  and  rank  of  such  officers,  the 
duties  performed,  the  length  of  time  each 
has  been  stationed  or  on  duty  in  this  city, 
the  annual  pay  and  allowances  of  rent,  fuel, 
quarters,  forage,  in  value  received  by  each, 
and  the  authoiity  of  law  under  which  such 
allowances  and  pay  have  been  made.** 

TBZAS  PACIPIO  BAILBOAD  COMPANT. 

Mr.  Holman,  by  unanimous  consent,  then 
submitted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution ;  which  were  read,  considered,  and 
agreed  to : 

** Whereas  it  is  alleged  that  improper  and 
fraudulent  means  were  resorted  to  to  influence 
legislation  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress entitled  'An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Texas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  for  other 
purposes,*  approved  March  3,  1871,  by  per- 
sons interested  in  the  passage  of  said  act, 
and  that  contracts  and  combinations  were 
subsequently  entered  into  by  said  company, 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  said  act :  There- • 
fore 

^^Resolved^  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary be  instructed  to  inquire  into  said 
allegations  and  report  to  the  House  whether 
improper  or  fraudulent  means  were  resorted 
to  in  securing  the  passage  of  said  act,  and 
whether  the  said  company  has  by  its  con- 
tracts and  combinations  with  other  compa- 
nies done  any  other  act  which  would  justify 
the  forfeiture  of  the  franchises  granted  by 
said  act,  and  to  this  end  said  committee  may 
send  for  persons  and  papers.** 

Indeed,  the  Democratic  majority  of   the 

House  exhibit  the  most  untiring  zeal    in 

making  inquiry  and  examination  into  all 

subjects,  great  and  small,  upon  the  slightest 

suggestion,  and  from  any  quarter.     There 

has  been  no  lack  of  attention  to  anything  of 

this  sort  which  any  party,  however  irrespon- 
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sible,  may  suggest ;  and  the  amount  of  work 
which  these  resolations  heap  up  on  all  hands 
is  simplj  inoalcalable  ;  of  the  time  and  ex- 
pense thus  consumed  there  is  at  present  no 
visible  end.  But  the  Republicans  do  not 
object. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  SUBSIDY. 

Mr.   Morrison    submitted    the    following, 

which  was  adopted : 

*^Re8olvedy  That  the  papers  laid  before- this 
House  by  the  Clerk  thereof  in  relation  to  the 
testimony  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  (of  the  Forty-third  Con- 
gress) 'upon  the  question  of  the  corrupt  use 
of  money  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act 
providing  for  an  additional  subsidy  in  the 
China  mail  serrice'  be  taken  from  the  table 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  instructions  to  inquire  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  House  In 
reference  to  the  persons  now  members  of 
this  House  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
said  alleged  corrupt  use  of  money  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  or  with  giving  false  testi- 
mony in  relation  thereto,  and  report  to  the 
House." 

This  is  simply  carrying  out  the  intentioH 
of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  whose  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means  went  thoroughly  into 
the  exposure  of  this  shameful  fraud. 

THB  LIQUOR  TBAFFIO. 

Senator  Sherman  moved  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  from  the  Finance 
Committee  with  an  amendment,  which  was 
agreed  to.  This  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President,  with  the  •onsent  of 
the  Senate,  of  a  commission  of  five  persons, 
no  one  of  whom  shall  hold  other  office  under 
the  General  or  any  State  Government,  nor 
shall  they  be  advocates  of  prohibitory  legis- 
lation or  total  abstinence.  The  term  of  office 
shall  nat  exceed  one  year.  They  shall  in- 
vestigate the  liquor  traffic  and  manufacture, 
having  special  reference  to  revenue  and  tax- 
ation, distinguishing  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  conclusions  they  arrive  at,  between  the 
effects  produced  by  the  use  of  distilled  or 
spirituous  liquors  and  the  use  of  fermented 
or  malt  liquors,  in  their  economic,  criminal, 
moral,  and  scientific  aspects,  in  connection 
with  pauperism,  crime,  social  vice,  the  pub- 
Uc  health,  and  general  welfare  of  the  people  ;' 
and  also  as  to  the  practical  results  of  license 
and  restriorive  legislation,  and  the  effect 
thereby  produced  upon  the  eonsumption  of 


such  liquors  ;  also  to  ascertain  whether  the 
evils  of  drunkenness  have  been  increased  or. 
decreased,  and  whether  public  morals  have 
been  improved  thereby.  They  shall  also 
gather  information  and  take  testimony  as  to 
whether  the  evil  of  drunkenness  exists  to 
the  same  extent,  or  more  so,  in  other  civil- 
ized countries,  and  whether  those  foreign 
nations  that  are  considered  the  most  tem- 
perate in  the  use  of  stimulants  are  so  through, 
prohibitory  laws ;  and  also  to  what  degree 
prohibitory  legislation  has  affected  the  con- 
sumption and  manufacture  of  malt  and  spirit- 
uous liquors  in  this  country. 

Section  second  provides  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  secretary  at  a  salary  of  |2,500, 
while  the  entire  expenses  are  not  to  exceed 
$10,000.  A  report  is  to  be  made  to  Congress 
through  the  President. 

Senator  Bogy,  of  Missouri,  opposed  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  **Not,"  said  he,  **that 
I  am  an  advocate  of  intemperance,  for  I  am 
a  temperance  man  myself  to  a  certain  extent.  * ' 
In  this  he  spoke  for  the  Democrats  of  the 
whole  country.  Let  the  hosts  of  temperance 
men  take  notice. 

The  next  day  (Tuesday,  January  25, 1876,) 
the  following  action  was  had  in  the  Senate  : 

Senator  Christiancy  offered  the  following 
amendment  to  the  amendment : 

"For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
which  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  system  of 
legislation  best  fitted  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  several  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  places  subject  to  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion of  revenue  from  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  and  fermented  liquors,  and 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  such  liquors  upon  the 
morals  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  such 
District,  Territories,  and  places.** 

Which,  after  some  discussion,  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  The  question  was 
then  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  amended, 
and  the  result  was  announced — ^yeas  37, 
nays  20 ;  as  follows :  * 

Ybas  — Messrs.  Allison,  Booth,  BontwelL 
Bruce,  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  Cameron, 
of  Wisconsin,  Christiancy,  Clayton,  Conkllng, 
Conover,  Cragln,  Dawes,  Dorsey,  Ferry,  Fre- 
llnghuysen,  Hamilton,  Hamlin,  liarvey,  Howe, 
Ingalls,  Jones,  of  Nevada,  Logan,  McMillan, 
Mitchell,  Morrill,  of  Maine,  Morrill,  of  Ver- 
mont, Morton,  Ogleshy,  Patterson,  Sargent, 
Sherman,  Spencer,  West,  Windom,  Withers, 
and  Wright— 37. 

Nays  —  Messrs.  Bayard,  Bogy.  Caperton, 
Cooper,  Davis,  Dennis,  Eaton,  Bngllsli,  Gold- 
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9*J^*^'»^o^r<3on,  Johnston,  Jones,  of  Florida, 
Key,  McOv««?Ty,iicDonalci;Maxey,  Norwood) 


KaMOTO^  St  crvenson,  and  WaUace-«o. 

"^^^  trleiads  of  temperance  throughoat  the 
ooTxntry  naay  as  well  know  at  this  point  who 
*re    tlxeir    friends  and  who  are  their  oppo- 
nents iii  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
it  wo\x\a.  Tmj  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  t^e  dis- 
position of  this  bill  in  the  House.* 

I»UBLIC  LAKDS  IH  SOUTHBBH  8TATB8. 

Sen&tor  Clayton  proposed  a  repeal  of  that 
Bectioxi.   of  the  revised  statutes '  which  lay, 
restrictions  on  the  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  Stotes  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
lK>Tiisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida.     It  ap- 
pears that  by  former  legislation  the  pitizens 
^f  tliese  States,  as  well  as  others,  are  denied 
tlie  proTisions  made  in  regard  to  the  entry 
and  purchase  of  other  public  lands,  and  the 
proposal  now  is  to  repeal  these  restrictions. 
It  lias  occasioned  considerable  discussion  in 
til©  Senate,  which  has  brought  out  the  fact 
that  nine-tenths  of  these  lands  are  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  are  chiefly  valua- 
ble as  timber  lands ;  that  they  have  been  in 
the  market  for  fifty  years,  and  cannot  find  a 
purchaser  at  the  low  sum'of  12J  cents  per 
acre ;   that  the  repeal  proposed  would  add 
wealth  to  the  citisens  of  those  States,   fur- 
nish productive  labor,  increase  immigration, 
and  open  up  the  means  of  supplying  the  vast 
prairie  land  to  the  west  with  lumber,  while 
allowing  those  States  the  privilege  of  taxa 
tion  on  the  lands  which  are  mow  no  benefit 
but  rather  a  hinderance  to  their  development! 
It  was  objected,  however,  that  this  would 
BU8|end  the  benefits  of  the  homestead  law 
and  would  rather  increase  than  avoid  the 
existing  evils.     Several  amendments  were 
proposed,  and  the  question  still  remains  un- 
determined in  the  Senate.    This  on  Monday, 
February  14,  1876. 

TRBASUBT  ACCOUNTS. 

On  Wednesday,  January  12, 1876,  Senator 


»In  this  connection  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
interest  likewise  to  know  that  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Ferry,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
m  recently  been  chosen  tothePresldenovo^ 
the  Congressional  Tempei-anoe  Society,  and 
while  his  duties  In  the  Senate  will  not  permit 
him  to  give  much  time  to  the  actual  work,  he 
has,  with  the  fidelity  of  a  true  man,  lent  his 
moral  support  to  the  great  cause,  as  he  has 
also  in  his  personal  life  and  exampf  e. 


Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  introduced  a  pre- 
amble  and  resolution,  which  declares  there 
are  discrepancies  in  the  ''statement  of  ac- 
counts, and  provides  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  investigate  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasury  Department  with 
reference  to  the  alleged  discrepancies  and 
alterations,  and  if  any  such  be  found  to 
exist,  to  report  the  same  and  the  extent  and 
natnre  thereof,  the  years  wherein  they  occur, 
by  what  authority  made  if  any,  the  reasons 
that  induced  them,  and  generally  such  other 
and  farther  Information  bearing  upon  the 
subject  as  to  them  may  seem  best,  the  com- 
mittee to  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers.*' 

He  endeavored  to  support  his  motion  by  a 
formidable  array  of  figures  and  statements,  to 
which  Senator  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  replied 
by  a  general  explanation  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  business  of  that  department  is 
conducted,  and  by  showing  how  it  is  that 
the  apparent  discrepancies  are  made  to  dis- 
appear.   The  subject  was  resumed  January 
18th,  and  Senator  Boutwell  proceeded  to  take 
up  in  order  the    items    of   diflference    al- 
leged by  Senator  Davis.    The  first  item  of 
diflFerence    is  ^3,271,970.43,   which  results 
from  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  preparing 
the   statements,  and  is  clearly  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  the  accounts.     The  second 
item  of  difference  alleged  is  $1,437,925.02, 
which  is  explained  by  the  different  data  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  **net  ordinary 
expenditures."     The  next  item  relates  to 
pension  expenditures,   several  amounts  of 
which  are  given  aS  discrepancies,  but  which 
are  all  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  differ- 
ent heads  under  which  they  were  arranged 
for  different  years.    The  next  item  relates  to 
errors  in  the  statements  of  revenue  collected, 
which  were  gross  errors  made  by  one  of  the 
accounting  clerk8;and  were  corrected  in  asnb- 
sequen*  report.  Senator  Boutwell  made  simi- 
lar explanations  in  regard  to  the  statements 
of  the  publis  debt  flrom  time  to  time.    This 
was  followed  by  along  and  desultory  debate 
by  several  Senators  on  the  manner  of  keep- 
ing the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  of  making  reports  from  them  year  by 
year  to  Congress  and  the  country.  Theques- 
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ttOD  wu  at  Uogth  railed  la  to  the  proper 
oommittae  to  wbich  the  subject  shoald  b« 
referred.  It  wae  sent  to  the  Finsnoe  Com- 
mittee, whose  ohainasn,  Senator  8 lierman, on 
Wvdiieaday,  Febrnu?  9, 1ST6,  reported  back 
tha  resolation  of  Senator  Davis  tfitb  an 
annendnient,  which  reqairea  the  Secretary  at 
the  TreAsnrj  to  rumlsh  the  Senate,  sa  aoon 
as  practicable,  a  atatement  of  alt  balances 
dae  to  the  United  Stated  from  public  offloere, 
and  all  ancb  balanoes  dae  frpm  other  parlies 
no  longer  in  the  pnblic  aerrice,  diatingniah- 
ing  those  whose  acconnts  with  the  United 
States  hare  been  Anally  passed  upon  and 
adjndicated  and  those  whose  aocoants  are 
yet  unsettled  and  snbject  to  additional  ored- 
its,  stating  the  nature  of  such  aocounts  and 
the  credits  in  question ;  the  statement  to 
embrace  the  acoonnts  of  all  such  offlcers  or 
parties  in  which  such  balanoeahaTerespect- 
irely  accrued  aince  the  lat  day  of  Jannary, 
1830,  and  to  act  forth  rnspectiretj  and  as 
near  as  practicable  the  period  over  which 
the  accounts  extended  and  the  amoanta  in- 
volved therein.  Also  to  fnmish  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  atooka  held  by  the  United 
Btatea  in  trust  or  to  secure  monors  paid,  the 
character  of  snoh  stocks,  under  what  law  or 
bywhatanthorit;,  and  at  what  time  the  same 
were  acquired,  and  on  what  amount  thereof. 
If  any,  haa  there  been  a  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  due  thereon. 

The  matter  is  of  no  political  signiflcanoe 
whatever,  and  will  prove  one  of  tbe  greatest 
labor  and  conplioation. 

Bj  former  legialation  it  was  provided  that 
to  meet  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  3. 65  bonds  should  be  iaaned. 
At  the  present  time  the  bonds  actually 
issued  amount  to  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars.  Tbe  interest  was 
due  on  the  bonds  on  the  lat  of  February, 
1876.  A  joint  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  upon  thia  aubjeot,  and  on  Mon- 
day, January  24th,  Mr.  Buckner,  from  the 
Diatrict  Committee,  oalled  up  the  queEtion. 
The  reaolntion  directs  the  Coromisiioneri  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  transfer  Co  the 

try. 


under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
approved  June  20,  1674,  entitled  "An  aot 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colana- 
bia  and  for  other  purposes,"  the  sum  of 
$222, 797.  t>0  from  any  unexpended  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made  by  Congress,  or  from 
any  revenues  derived  by  taiation  on  tlte 
property  of  said  Distriatof  Columbia  subject 
to  tbe  reqnisitioQ  of  said  Commie  a  ionera  ; 
provided  that  all  certificates  heretofore 
issued  by  the  board  of  audit,  including  tbosa 
converted  into  3.65  bonds  and  thoae  which 
have  not  been  so  converted,  and  all  certifi- 
cates hereafter  to  be  iaauel  by  the  board  of 
audit,  or  their  sacoessors  in  office,  aball  not 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  snm  of  919,000,- 
000. 

The  proposition  haa  provoked  a  long  and 
detailed  discuasion,  protraoted  through  many- 
days,  and  embracing  a  great  variety  of  aub- 
Jeots  more  or  leas  complicated  with  this  in- 
debted neaa.  The  oDoaaion  has  l>een  im- 
proved by  many  members  of  both  Houses  to 
rake  out  from  the  rubbish  of  the  pn^t  few 
years  all  the  compli^nta  and  allegations 
against  the  action  of  the  late  District  govern- 
ment,  and  of  various  promin^ct  offloiala 
thereof,  But  atill  the  fact  remains  that  the 
debt  stands,  and  tbe  interest  should  be  paid. 
The  situation  of  the  qnestion  before  Congress 
at  this  date,  (February  14th,)  is  that  the  reso- 
lution having  passed  the  House,  and  then 
the  Senate  with  some  amendment,  is  now  In 
the  handa  of  a  apeoial  joint  committee  with 
a  view  of  harmonizing  the  conflicting  ele- 
ments, and  meeting  with  honor  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Qovemment. 


This  bill  was  taken  np  in  the  House  for 

consideration,  Wednesday,  January  36, 1876. 
The  bill  proposes  #437,470;  this  being  4193,- 
629  less  than  the  eatimatea  of  the  War  De- 
partment. The  debate  npon  this  bill  has 
called  forth  a  large  mass  of  figures  and  com- 
parisons of  aoconnta,  and  statements  of  ex- 
penditures for  a  series  of  years.  Tbe  Demo- 
crats have  lost  no  opportunity  to  slur  the 
inatitution  which  before  the  rebellioa  was 
tbeir  own  special  pet,  and  from  which  lo 
many  rebel  offloers  obtained  the  knowledge 
which  they  afterwards  so  shamefully  mis- 
used.    The  Eepubiieans,  on  the  other  hand, 
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liave  stood  up  manfally  for  the  aoademj  all 
tbroagh  thU  running  fire  of  debate.  The 
1)111  with  certain  amendments  passed  the 
House  January  31,  1876,  being  the  first  reg- 
ular appropriation  bill  that  has  been  sent  to 
the  Senate  during  the  present  session. 

DIPLOMATIC  APPBOPBIATION  BILL. 

Tuesday,  February  3,  1876,  this  bill  was 
called  up  in  the  House.  The  innoTations 
upon  the  past  practice  of  the  QoTemment 
which  the  bill  proposes  may  be  summarised 
in  two  classes:  first,  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tives of  our  Qovemment  abroad ;  and  sec- 
ond, a  general  reduction  of  salaries.  It  re- 
duces the  appropriation  to  $922,847,  being 
from  that  of  last  year  a  reduction  of  $429,639. 
In  the  discussion  which  has  followed  some  of 
the  Democratic  members  (as  Messrs.  Spring- 
er and  Cox)  have  taken  occasion  to  be  very 
witty  at  the  expense  of  some  of  our  foreign 
representatives;  in  fact,  without  apparently 
any  regard  to  the  time  wasted  and  the  delay 
of  business,  these  gentlemen  seem  to  imagine 
that  a  session  of  a  Democratic  House  of  Con- 
gress is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
them  to  prepare  and  deliver  long  fanfaro- 
nades and  travesties  of  the  Government  and 
its  ofGlcials  for  the  amusement  of  their  fellow 
members  and  the  country.  It  is  sometimes 
well  to  relax  a  little  from  the  earnest  work 
of  life,  and  viewed  in  this  light  sjich  buffoon- 
ery may  be  admissible .  But  it  should  not  be 
vitiated  by  the  bad  taste  of  holding  up  to 
ridicule  such  a  man  as  Minister  Maynard  as 
one  who  has  been  lifted  up  from  'Hhe  mate- 
rial of  effete  Congressmen!' '  Mr.  Cox  should 
have  remembered  his  own  political  history. 
The  diplomatic  bill  is  yet  hanging  in  the 
House  unfinished.  This  on  February  14, 
1876. 

THB  LOUISIANA  BBNATOBS. 

On  Tuesday,  January  18,  1876,   Senator 

Thurman  presented  the  credentials  of  Thomas 

B.Eustis,  claiming  to  be  Senator  elect  from  the 

State  of  Louisiana,  which  was  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and 

on  Friday,  January  28,  Senator  Morton  from 

that  Committee  reported: 

**That  in  their  opinion  there  is  no  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  P.  B.  S.  Pinohback  having  been 


elected  in  January,  1873,  to  the  term  begin- 
ning on  the  4th  of  BCarch,  1873.  They  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  papers  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bustis  be  laid  upon  the  table.'' 

This  was  contested  by  Senator  Sanlsbury,  a 

member  of  the  same  committee,  who  claimed 

there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  Senatorship  of 

that  SUte.     Prior  to  this,  on  March  &,  1875, 

Senator  Morton  had  submitted  the  following 

resolution: 

*'Re8ohed,  That  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana for  the  term  of  six  years,  beginning  the 
4th  day  of  March,  1873." 

It  was  now  taken  up  as  unfinished  business, 
and  the  pending  motion  was  on  the  amenO.- 
ment  of  Senator  Edmunds  that  the  word 
"not"  be  inserted  before  the  word  "admit- 
ted." On  this  motion  Senator  Morton  made  a 
long  argument,  referring  to  the  documents  of 
the  case,  and  contending  that  the  question 
should  have  been  decided  long  ago,  and  that 
the  Senate  should  now  admit  Mr.  Pinchback 
to  his  seat.  He  quoted  from  a  recent  speech 
of  Mr.  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  made  before 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
and  a  large  assembly  of  the  people. 

The  question  was  again  brought  up  Mon- 
day, February  7, 1876,  when  Senator  Thurman 
made  a  strong  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
the  claimant. 

He,  too,  went  largely  into  the  old  history  of 
the  case,  citing  from  documents  and  reports, 
and  contending  that  the  claimant  had  no 
title  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  Senator  iiowe 
replied  with  great  force  and  effectiveness  to  th# 
main  positions  taken  on  the  other  side.  Here 
the  question  rests  in  the  Senate.  It  ought 
to  be  decided  at  once.  The  credit  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  justice  to  the  claimant  and 
the  State  is  deeply  involved  in  this  matter. 

BULOOIBS   ON  THB  DBAD. 

The  death  of  Hon.  Mr.  Starkweather,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  Connecticut,  which 
occurred  during  the  last  month  and  after  an 
illness  of  but  a  few  days,  has  only  been  an- 
nounced. No  time  is  yet  fixed  for  the  ad- 
dresses usual  in  Congress  on  these  occasions. 

The  eulogies  upon  Vice  President  Wilson, 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  were  pro- 
nounced on  Friday,  January  21,  1876;  in  the 
Senate  by  Messrs.  Boutwell,  Hamlin,  Cragin, 
Cameron,  Stevenson,  Ingalls,  Bogy,  Anthony, 
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and  Dawes; In  tlie  House  by  Messrs.  Warren, 
Harris,  Kelley,  Knott,  Clytaer,  Kasson,  Banks, 
Lynch,  Hurlbat,  Reagan,  Joyce,  Lawrence, 
Lapham,  and  Blair. 

The  eulogies  on  Senator  Ferry,  of  Con- 
necticut, were  pronounced  on  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1876;  in  the  Senate,  by  Messrs. 
Eaton,  Sargent,  Bayard,  Howe,  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  Thurman,  Wadleigh,  and  English;  and 
in  the  House  by  Messrs.  Phelps,  Seelye,  and 
Garfield,  who  read  the  address  of  the  late 
Hon.  Mr.  Starkweather,  prepared  for  the 
occasion  just  before  his  own  brief  sickness 
and  sudden  death,  which  occurred  on  Sun- 
day, February  6th,  at  Willard's  Hotel.  The 
Christian  sentiment  breathing  through  these 
orations  are  a  proof  of  a  deep-seated  faith  in 
the  hearts  of  many  of  our  public  men  respect- 
ing the  sublime  doctrine  of  our  religion.  If 
no  other  flower  grows  upon  the  grave  of  the 
distinguished  dead,  this  would  be  enough 
almost  to  reconcile  us  to  the  great  mystery. 

THB  CENTBNiriA&  APPBOPBIATION. 

This  subject  has  glren  rise  to  the  most  able, 
eloquent,  and  lengthened  debate  which  has 
marked  the  course  of  affairs  in  Congress  since 
that  on  amnesty  was  closed.  On  Monday, 
January  17th,  1876,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  the 
House,  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, called  up  the  following  bill,  and  gare 
way  to  Mr.  Hardenbergh,  of  New  Jersey, 
who  supported  it  by  a  sensible,  straight- 
forward speech,  giring  an  account  of  the  in- 
ception of  the  idea  of  the  celebration,  of  its 
progress  to  the  present  time,  and  of  the  part 
which  the  Federal  Goyerninent  should  take 
in  it. 

The  preamble  sets  forth  the  preceding  acts 
of  Congress  and  of  the  Bxeoutire  in  relation 
to  the  Centennial,  and  the  bill  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  *  JBe  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameiica  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  $1,500,- 
000,  to  complete  the  Centennial  buildings 
and  other  preparations,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  ib 
the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  whieh  shall  be  paid  on  the 
drafts  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Centennial  board  of  finance,  one-third  imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  the 
remainder  in  four  equal  monthly  payments: 
Provided^    That  in  the  distribution  of  any 


moneys  that  may  remain  in  the  treasury  ot 
the  Centennial  board  of  finance  after  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debts,  as  provided  for  by  the 
tenth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  1,  1872,  incorporating  said  Centennial 
board  of  finance,  the  appropriation  hereinbe- 
fore made  shall  share  equally  with  the  hold- 
ers of  the  said  Centennial  stock,  and  a  like 
per  centage  thereon  be  paid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury  as  may  be  paid  to  the  hold- 
ers of  the  said  stock:  Provided  also,  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  liable  for  any 
debt  or  obligation  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
tennial commission  or  the  Centennial  board 
of  finance,  or  any  payment  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  sum." 

Upon  this  proposition  very  many  of  the 
leading  speakers  and  orators  in  both  Houses 
have  delivered  addresses  more  or  less  elab- 
orate. The  humorists  and  wits  of  Congress 
have  illustrated  their  peculiar  talents,  and 
the  stoics  and  cynics  have  not  lost  their  op- 
portunity. The  constitutional  construction- 
ists had  full  swing.  Two  amendments  were 
adopted.  Fifty  speeches  were  made,  some  of 
them,  very  eloquent,  for  and  against.  But 
the  patriotism  of  the  House  prevailed,  and 
the  bill  as  amended  was  then  adopted  by  the 
following  vote,  Tuesday,  January  25,  1876: 

yEAS— Messrs.  Adams,  George  A.  Bagley, 
William  H.  Baker,  Ballon,  Banks.  Banning, 
Barnum,  Bass,  Blaine,  Blair,  Bliss,  Bradiey, 
William  R.  Brown,  Burleigh,  Cason,  Caswell, 
Chapin,  Chittenden,  Clymer,  Crapo,  Crounse. 
Cutler,  Danford,  Darrall,  Davy,  Denison,  Dob- 
bins, Dunnell,  Eames,  Egbert,  Ellis,  Farwell, 
Forney,  Foster,  Freeman,  Frost,  Frye,  Gar- 
field, Gause,  Gibson,  Hale,  Hancock,  Haralson, 
Hardenbergh,  Benjamin  W.  Harris,  Harrison, 
Hathorn,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Hill,  Uoar,  Hoge, 
Hopkins,  Hubbell,  Hunter,  Hurlburt,  Hvman, 
Jenks,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  Easson,  kelley, 
Ketchum,  King,  Liamar,  George  M.  Landers, 
Lane,  Lapham,  Lawrence,  Leavenworth,  Le- 
vy, Luttrell,  Edmund  W.  M.  Mackey,  Levi 
A.  Mackey.  Magoon,  Malsh,  MacDou^il,  Mc- 
Crary,  McDill,  Meade,  Miller,  Money,  Monroe, 
Morey,  Morgan,  Mutohler,  Kash,  Norton, 
O'Brien,  Oliver,  O'Neill,  Page,  William  A. 
Phillips,  Pierce,  Piper,  Plaisted,  Piatt,  Powell, 
Pratt,  Purman,Rainey,  Randall,  Reagan,  John 
Reilly,  John  Bobbins,  William  M.  Robbing, 
Roberts,  Miles  Ross,  Sobleski  Ross,  Sampson, 
Schleicher,  Schumaker,  Seelye,  Sinnickson, 
Slemons,  Smalls,  A.  Herr  Smith,  Strait,  Stow- 
ell,Swann,Tarbox,Teese,  Thompson,  Throck- 
morton, Martin  I.  Townsend,  Washington 
Townsend,  Van  Vorhes,  Waddell,  Alexander 
8.  Wallace,  John  W.  Wallace,  Walls,  Ward, 
Warren,  Erastus  Wells,  G.  Wiley  Wells,  Wheel- 
er, Whitehouse,  Whiting,  Wigginton,  Andrew 
w  illiams,  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  Charles  G.  Wil- 
liams, Wilslure,  Alan  Wood,  jr.,  Fernando 
Wood,  Woodburn,  Woodwortn,  and  Youngs 
146. 

Nays — Messrs.  Alnsworth,  Anderson,  Ashe, 
Atkins,  Bagby,  John  H.  Bagley,  Jr.,  John  H. 
Baker,  Beebe,  Bell,  Blackburn,  Bland,  Blount, 
Boone,  Bi-adford,  Bright,  John  Young  Brown, 
Buckner,  Horatio  0.   Burohard,   Samuel  D. 
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Bmretaard,  Cabell,  Jobn  U.  Cnldwetl.  William 
P.  Caltlvell.  Oinpbell,  Cnndlar.  Cannon,  Cotn, 
Onlfleld,  /obn  B.  Clark,  of  Kentucky,  Jnbn 
B.  Clurk.  Jr..  of  MlMOnrl,  CootirsDe,  Collin*, 
CoiMtfr.  Cook,  Coi.-»n.  Coi,  Calberaon,  llaTls, 
Tte  Bolt,  Dlbrell,  Douului,  I>arbam,  Eilen, 
Evanrt,  Fanlkner,  Felton,  Fort,  Fnaklln,  Fal- 
I«T,  liloTer,  tioode,  Uooilln,  Unnter,  Andmw 
U.  Hamilton,  Hpnrv  R.  lUrrls,  JobnT.  Harris, 
BartrldKe,  Hartiell,  Uat^bvr,  llayiuond,  Hen. 

.__    ..__  . ..__._._   ..  Tfora,  Gold  Bin  1  til 

,  HoiiklDs,  Hoase, 
va.   Jofoe,    Kelir. 

cMahon. 'Uetoal^. 
!al.  New,  Fbttlpa, 
Potter,  Rea,  Rloe, 
ign.  Say  ler,  Soales, 
1  E.  Smith,  Sontb- 

rnburgli,  Taokor, 


».  William  R.  Wll- 


inil.  El;,  Robert 


The  bill  then  want  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
Uikea  tip  Wednetdar,  Fabrnarj  E>,  1876. 
Senator  Uorrill,  of  Maine,  supported  It  bj  s 
■trong  speech.  He  showed  a  Hat  of  the  na- 
tions that  had  been  loTlted  to  the  Bxpoaition, 
anmberiug  thtrtj-siz — all  baring  aooepted 
the  iUTitaiion,  and  had  read  the  aooeptanee 
of  Rouia,  Qenoanr,  aod  Tarkey  as  speot- 
meui  of  the  reel.  A  general  debate  then 
followed,  daring  which  Benator  HoCreer; 
offered  the  following  subitUnte : 

"That  it  be  reoommended  to  the  people  of 
the  Dnited  StateB  to  assemble,  on  Ibe  4th  of 
Jnlj  next,  in  suob  namberB  and  manner.  M 
ma;'  be  conveaient,  In  their  respectira  oitisa, 
towns.  Tillages,  neighborhoods,  or  wbererer 
thej  mar  ^i  pnbllclf  to  testi^  their  Joj  at 
the  one  hundredth  return  of  that  anspioions 
da7,  br  snitable  eulogies,  orations,  and  dla- 
oonrses,  or  hj  pnhllo  prayer  and  sush  reli- 
giotiB  exereises  and  •eremonles  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  oooaslon  and  sauotioned 
by  their  own  oonscieueeB." 

He  followed  it  with  a  speech,  to  which 
Senstor  Camecon  replied  in  the  following 
happy  (train ; 

"Hr.  President,  laminclinedto  think  that 
the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tncky  is  a  good  one.  I  tibe  »ery  well  the 
Idea  of  the  Staiitor  from  Eentnekj-,  and  I 
will  Join  with  him  if  he  will  make  his  propo- 
sition a  separate  bill.  I  shall  be  Tery  sorry 
to  see  any  amendment  U  (his  bill,  bat  I  like 
the  proposition  of  the  Senator  ft'om  Eentncky 
and  I  will  vote  for  it  as  a  separate  bill ;  for 
I  oannot  imagine  anything   better   than  to 


hare  a  JoUlllcatlon  In  nvery  village  and  In 
erery  town  and  in  erery  city  in  this  broad 
country  on  the  coming  ?ODrth  of  July.  I 
will  go  down  to  Owenaboroagh  and  see  my 
friend  in  the  bine-grass  oonntry,  because  I 
know  he  will  treat  me  kindly  and  with  great 
hospitality  ;  he  will  treat  me  and  ererybody 
else  who  comes  there  with  the  hoipitallty 
which  I  well  know  will  be  extended'by  Phila- 
delphia and  PenasytTania  to  every  one  who 
goes  there.  The  oelebratlon  at  Philadelphia 
Is  tu  last  for  months ;  but  why  can  we  not 
bare  a  Tillage  celebration  everywhere,  and 
have  the  fiddle  and  have  the  old  contra- 
dance — none  of  your  new-fashioned  affairs, 
but  the  old  dance  which  was  danced  in  the 
time  of  the  Serolution  T  I  would  have  all 
that  revived.  I  would  during  the  cooiiQg 
year  revive  everything  that  wai  jolty  ;  and 
1  would  make  everybody  happy  that  I  could 
make  happy ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  3ena< 
tor  from  Kentucky  would  be  the  most  de- 
light, d  of  all  delighted  people  to  aee  erery- 
bwly  around  him  happy.  He  is  not  opposed 
to  this  eihiliitloa,  I  am  sure,  bnt  be  belieres 
that  the  people  onght  to  hare  another  oppor- 
tunity— all  the  people.  He  eays  that  will 
coat  nothing.  Does  it  not  cost  a  day's  work 
lost  by  ererybody  who  goea  to  have  a  conn- 
try  frolic  r  Let  him  look  at  home ;  every 
laborer  who  quits  his  workshop,  every  me- 
ohanie  who  leaves  his  place  of  buainess, 
every  merchant  who  leaves  his  store  to  go 
and  have  a  jolliQoation  loses  a  day's  work 
surely,  and  the  money  he  spends  besides. 
Why  should  they  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so  if  they  desire  it  f  I  am  for  giving 
everybody  that  opportunity.  But  that  does 
not  argue  that  we  ahall  not  have  a  great  in- 
ternational exhibition  where  everybody  is 
oomlng,  and  where  It  is  oar  duty  to  treat 
everybody  well  when  he  does  come.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  whether  people  will  come; 
the  iuTltations  have  gone  out,  and  the  host 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  his  guests,  and 
receive  them  in  such  a  way  aa  will  not 
only  be  ereditable  to  him,  bat  to  those  he 
invites  to  some  and  see  him. 

'"I  will  only  repeat,  that  after  this  bill  Is 
passed,  as  I  trust  it  will  he,  If  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  will  bring  up  his  proposition 
M  a  separate  bill  I  will  vote  for  it,  and  I  will 
oontribute  out  of  my  own  pnrse  to  pay  for 

The  substitute  was  rejeoted  by  a  vote  of 
4S  to  12— IS  not  voting, 

Benator  Edmunds  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  strike  out  the  preamble  of  the 
bill. 

Senator  Baton  was  riolent  against  the  ap- 
propriation, and  IntbeeouneofhiH  rsmarka 
said  the  whole  debt  of  the  American  people 
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was  at  this  time  $8,000,000,000,  on  which 
they  had  to  paj  an  annual  Uz  of  $730,000,000 
for  interest  and  other  expenses.  He  dis- 
claimed  the  meanness  and  dishonor  impmted 
to  the  opposers  of  the  bill.  He  was  for  pay- 
ing not  one  single  dollar  t 

On  Friday,  Pebrnary  11th,  1876,  the  sub- 
ject was  again  called  np,  and  the  discussion 
proceeded.  More  than  thirty  JSenators  spoke 
upon  the  question — some  of  the  speeches 
being  very  elaborate  and  eloquent.  Senator 
Edmunds  proposed  a  division,  and  that  the 
vote  be  taken  on  the  body  of  the  bill.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  result 

stood  41  to  10,  as  follows  : 

Tbas— Messrs.  Allison,  Anthony,  Bayard, 
Boutwell,  Cameron  of  IPennsylvanla,  Caper- 
ton,  Clavton,  Conkllng,  Conover,  Cragin, 
Dawes,  Dennis,  Dorsey,  Edmunds,  Ferry, 
Frelinghuysen,  Hamlin,  Harvey,  Hitchcock, 


Inflralls,  Jones  of  Florida,  Jones  of  Nevada, 
Kelly,  Logan,  McDonald.  McMillan,  Maxey, 
Mitchell.  Morrill  of  Maine,  Morrill  of  Ver- 
mont,  Morton,  Oglesby,  Paddock,  Patterson, 
Randolph,  Ransom,  Robertson,  Sargent,  Spen- 
oer,  Wallace,  and  Windom — 41. 

Nays— Messrs.  Alcorn,  Cooper,  Eaton, 
Goldthwftite,  Hamilton.  Howe,  Keman,  Key, 
McCreery,  Merrlmon,  Stevenson,  Thnrman, 
Wadlei^b,  Whyte,  and  Withers— 15. 

Absvnt— Messrs.  Bogy,  Booth,  Brace,  Bum- 
side,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  Christian cy, 
Cockrell.  Davis,  English.  Gordon,  Johnston, 
Norwood,  Saulsbury,  Sherman,  <Yest,  and 
Wright-1«. 

The  preamble  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  37  to  16.  So  the  bill  was  passed.  This 
makes  the  contribution  of  the  Government 
to  the  great  celebration.  The  fine  and  glow- 
ing sentiments  of  the  orators  cannot  be  here 
reproduced.  But  the  million  and  a  half  thus 
appropriated  is  after  all  the  most  eloquent 
speech  of  all.  May  the  hopes  of  the  nation 
not  be  disappointed  1 
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KATIOKAL  POLITICS. 

...The  situation  remains  unchanged,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  folly  of  the  Confederate 
Democracy  in  and  out  of  Congress  continues 
to  open  the  eyes  of  peaceful  liberty-loving 
people.     It  is  astonishing  to  observe  how  one 
crisis  reproduces  the  features  of  another.    In 
many  respects  the  situation  is  the  same  as 
in  1856.    Twenty  years— 1876— and  we  are 
agpin  confronted  by  a  pestilent  political  ab- 
straction— State  sovereignty,  not  State  rights 
^being  used  as  a  potent  instrumentality  to 
mould  and  knit  into  re-cohering  force  a  sec- 
tional South,  led  and  directed  by  one  party 
and  one  set  of  leaders.     The  real  issue  is 
still  one  of  sovereignty;  the  real  purpose  is 
that  of  control.    In  some  respects  the  pres- 
ent struggle  for  the  success  of  the    polit- 
ical abstraction  which  dominates  the  Democ- 
racy presents  features  more  dangerous  than 
did  the  contest  of  twenty  years  since  and 
later.    It  is  even  more  disintegrating  in  its 
essential  characteristics.      The  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  was  then  put  forward  as 
an  ex3use  and  argument  for  the  defense  of 
slavery,  and  as  the  ready  oloak  under  which 
the  subsequent  slaveholders'  rebellion  was 
sustained  and  made  respectable.    The  eco- 
nomic valne  as  well  ad  the  political  and  ad- 
ministrative interests  involved  in  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  were  sufficient  to  lend  great  I 


coherence  to  politico-social  theories  which 
are  essentially  destructive  and  disintegrative 
in  character.    Slavery  has  passed  away.    It 
will  never  return — ^in  the  form  of  personal 
chattelism  at  least.    But  the  doctrine  of  State 
sovereignty  and  primary  State  allegiance  has 
been  glorified  by  the  civil  war.     It  has  be- 
come the  symbol  and  shibboleth  of  a  **Lost 
Cause,"  to  be  historically  sustained  by  its 
renewal  as  a  political  agency,  and  to  be  vin- 
dicated only  through  its  successful  conquest 
of  a  controlling  vantage  ground  within  the 
Union.    The  civil  war  made  the  Union  a 
visible  national  entity;  the  would-be  reha- 
bilitated sectional  South  seeks  to  return  it  to 
the  position  of  a  confederation;  of  a  compact 
between  "independent*'  States,  having,  ac- 
cording to  the  Lamar  theory,  sovereign  power 
only  in  its  relations  to  foreign  nations,  dele* 
gated  and  limited  powers  derived,  not  from 
the  whole  Pboplb,  but  from  the  corporate 
polity  or  ideal  body  or  bodies  known  as  the 
Statb  or  States  within  the  Federation.    The 
Confederate  Democracy  have  uncovered  their 
hands  too  soon.    They  are  caught  in  their 
own  snare. 

...The  bold  course  pursued  by  the  Repub- 
lican minority  in  the  House  has  compelled 
them  to  put  their  real  purpose  foremost,  and 
to-day  we  see  that  the  old  tactics,  the  ancient 
purposes,  are  being  pursued  and  intended. 
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Ht.  Tnoker,  o(  Virgtnla,  prononoDM  tor  Cal- 
hoaniBtn;  Hr.  Hill  deoUrw  thb  Sopth,  m  a 
Motion,  if  bar*  aad  to  Htaj;  and  that  lU  itaj- 
ing  meam  a  deOant  det«rminatlDD  to  nUe  on 
that  basil  of  lectioaaliam;  Mr.  Morrlion,  of 
niinois,  and  Mr.  Cox,  of  New  York,  aboir 
how  sabasrviBOt  the  Morthsm  Demooraoj 
ean  agaio  b«  to  the  beheata  of  a  aeotional 
Demooratiu  Soatb;  while  Mr.  SIngletoa,  of 
Misaiaaippi,  and  R.  M.  T.  Hnnter,  of  Vir- 
ginia, rranklj  avow  in  and  out  of  Congresi 
their  own  and  aasoolatei  desire  to  obtain 
control  of  the  national  or  "Federal"  pnne, 
(as  they  wovid  prefer  to  oall  It,)  to  reballd 
the  tortunea  of  the  South,  bj  meaDB  ot  sab- 
■Idized  railroads,  HttBlMlppi  lereea,  and  the 
many  thooiand  war  olainii  whoie  pajnwDt 
woald  reqaire  hnndreda  and  perhapi  thoo. 
Bands  of  milllona  of  dollars.  In  order  that 
therebr  the  doutb  maj  become  again  the 
dominating  power  in  or  ont  of  th«  Dnion. 
This  bold  and  daring  poller  has  been  par- 
sued  by  snooeBslTe  steps  Dp  to  the  present 
standpoint,  when  its  oomprehensive  char- 
acter and  defiant  attitnde  can  be  seen  rarj 
olearlf  b7  whoso  ahooees  to  look  throngh  the 
mists  ot  debate.  There  are  aeTeral  marked 
«ra«  or  steps  in  the  progress  of  renewed 
Sonthern  sectionalism.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  following  ; 

The  plana  of  murder,  violence,  and  organ- 
iied  intimidation  wherebj  the  several  South- 
eruStatel  have  beeDdragoouedinto  a  renewed 
alllanoe  with  the  Democrao^.  This  system 
was  first  sDccessfuUj  orgaoiied  and  carried 
out  in  the  States  wherein  the  whites  were  a 
majority;  and  wherein,  if  let  alone,  there  was 
every  probability  of  a  considerable  body 
making  oanse  with  the  colored  voters.  These 
States  are  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North  CarO' 
Una,  Qeorgia,  Tetas,  and,  finally,  Arkansas. 
The  deoond  step  is  seen  in  the  outrages  whioh 
were  perptilTated  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Lonisiana,  and  Mississippi — Florida  may  be 
left  out  for  the  present.  In  Alabama  ballot- 
box  stnSng  supplemented  intimidation.  The 
periods  in  which  this  course  was  most 
thoroughly  pursned  were  from  1S6S  to  ISTl, 
and  again  from  the  fall  of  1873  to  the  olose 
of  187B.  The  flrst  was  that  of  the  Ku-KIm 
conspiracy;  the  second  is  that  of  the  White 
League  movement.     There  is   an   essential 


differeuce  between  the  two— at  least  in  th» 
pretenses  pat  farlh  for  their  sxistence.  The 
Srat  was  an  avowed  terrorism  designed  to 
destroy  the  frnlts  of  the  war  and  pnt  the 
South  into  the  hands  of  it*  old  leaders.  The 
aosond  is  eloaked  by  pretenses  ot  reform  and 
good  government.  Essentially  the  spirit 
and  purposes  are  Idantloal.  The  diflerence 
in  effeot  consists  in  the  bet  that  there  has 
been  an  interventug  period  of  defamation  and 

Fubllo  opinion  sustained  and  demanded 
repressive  legislation  in  1871  against  the 
Ku-KInz  conspirators.  The  astute  Confed- 
erate leaders  saw  that  they  could  not  aohievs 
their  purpose  of  making  a  seotioual  unit  of 
the  South  unless  they  turned  the  tide  of 
feeling  on  the  Southern  situation  in  their 
&var,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  aontinue 
against  them.  They  snooeeded  in  port  in 
doing  this:  First,  by  the  nomination  of 
Horace  Greeley  in  1S62,  and  a  formal  aban- 
donment ot  civil  inequality  as  based  upon 
the  existence  of  color,  race,  or  former  soudl- 
tlon.  This  "tub  to  the  whale"  accomplished 
the  second  fact— which  was  the  securing  o 
Northern  friends  in  tbe  press  and  on  the 
forum.  A  brevet  Demooracy  waa  created. 
The  so-called  "Liberal"  press  worked  up  the 
crusade  against  Southern  Repnblicaus  by 
wfaolcsale  defamation  and  the  perversion  of 
,  for  cause,  where  the  writers  and  do- 
funers  Were  In  part  honest.  Under  tbe 
ion  thus  produced,  which  was  powerfully 
aided  (through  the  ^ame  unjudicial  journal- 
Ism)  by  the  honest  efforts  of  Repobticans  to 
get  rid  of  and  correct  abuses  which  had 
grown  up  as  a  natural  result  of  the  war  ex- 
pansion and  of  the  system  of  speculative  oper- 
ations that  unsettles  all  values  and  removes 
ttom  the  minds  of  ambitions  men  the  idea  of 
productive  toil  and  honest  rendering  of  efforts 
before  achieving  sabstautial  results. 

..(Jnderthesetnoprooesaes—organited  in- 
timidation and  outrage  at  the  South,  som- 
bined  with  social  ostracism — Ihe  Confederate 
Democracy  bare  been  enabled  to  break  down 
Repnblioanism  there,  while  the  brevet  De- 
mooracy of  the  North  succeeded  on  their 
behHlf  in  changing  public  opinion  for  a  brief 
period;  long  enough,  however,  to  enable  the 
Democracy  to  carry  several  States,  and 
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a  majorlt/  of  the  Hoase  o!  RepreseBtati7«s. 
The  same  processes  hare  enahled  the  White 
Leaguers  topreteadte  be  the  represemiatlves 
of  the  tax-pa/ers  93,  the  tax* eaters;  of  the 
plandered  vs*  the  plamderers:  of  intelligemee 
and  public  virtue  vi,  public  yiee  aud  ignor- 
ante. 

It  is  an  impossibility^  however,  for  such 
masquerading  to  he  maintained,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  what  thej  really  deem  their  ap- 
proaching triumph,  the  Confederate  Democra- 
cy have  shown  their  plans  too  fally.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Eerj*  as  speaker  was  the  signifieant 
opening  of  the  eampaign.  Mr.  Randall  had 
been  a  soldier  early  in  the  civil  war  on  the 
Union  side.  He  had  voted  for  all  war  sup- 
plies. He  represented  as  vigorously  as  is 
possible  for  a  Democrat  the  idea  of  national 
unity.  Mr.  Kerr  had  been,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  avowed  sympathizer  with  the 
South.  He  was  among  the  ablest  and  most 
untiring  of  the  Bourbon  leaders  North  while 
in  Congress,  from  1865-*6  to  1872-'3.  He  be- 
lieves in  and  defends  a  sectional  South,  and 
as  a  corollary  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
policy  by  which  two  or  three  Northern  States 
are  to  be  carried,  and  control  of  the  National 
Government  thereby  obtained  at  the  coming 
Presidential  election.  Wisdom  would  have 
dictated  an  avoidance  of  the  second  step  or 
steps  in  the  movement.  These  were  the  at- 
tempt to  reopen  the  Louisiana  question;  the 
debate  on  amnesty;  and  lastly,  chat  revival  of 
Calhounism  which  attended  on  the  Centen- 
nial discussion.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
North  has  been  or  is  being  aroused  to  the 
trouble  before  it,  and  will,  if  it  does  not 
already,  clearly  see  the  danger  of  trusting 
the  Union  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
no  faith  in  its  vital  characteristics,  and  no 
desire  to  see  it  live  unless  they  can  control  its 
forces  and  policy. 

...The  situation  resolves  itself  into  an  im- 
posing struggle  for  control.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt made  to  conceal  the  Democratic  belief 
that  their  party  will  carry  every  one  of  the 
former  slave  States,  (Including  West  Vir- 
ginia,) except  South  Carolina.  To  <lo  so  is 
to  organize  violence  sufficiently  extensive 
and  vigorous  enough  as  to  insure  that  the 
20,000  Republican  majority  in  Louisiana, 
the  35,000  in  Mississippi,  the  10,000  in  Ala- 


bama, the  9,000  in  North  Carolina,  and  tlie 
3,000  or  more  in  Flqjrida  shall  be  overcome. 
One  method  of  doing  this  is  to  eripple  th.e 
Administration  in  all  the  avenues  looking  to 
the  enforeement  of  order,  the  working  of  tlie 
courts,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws — reve^r 
nue,  jastiee,  or  otherwise.  Hence  the  cry  for 
'^reform  and  retrenchment.'*      It  ean    be 
readily  seen  that  if  the  former  slave  States 
can  be  White  Leagued  into  a  united  Demo- 
cratie  vote,  that  it  will  not  take  many  North- 
ern States  to  insure  a  Demoeratic  and  sec- 
tional triumph,  and  make  the  Confederate 
Democracy  masters  of  the  next  Presidency, 
and  the  administration  under  it.    The  prob- 
lem is  a  simple  one.      The  sixteen   States 
that  were  formerly  slave  territory  give  138 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.    The  twenty- 
two  (including  Colorado)    which  embrace 
the  free  Territory  cast  in  all  231  electoral 
votes.    Therefore,  185   votes  are  necessary 
for  a  choice.      The   Southern  vote,  if  cast 
solid,  would  need  47  Northern  votes  to  elect 
their  Presidential  ticket.     These  votes  they 
expect  to  obtain  from  Indiana,  (15,)  New 
York,  (35,)  Connecticut,  (6  ;)  in  all  66  votes. 
By  leaving  out  South  Carolina,  (seven  votes,) 
they  would  still  have  two  majority.    They 
also  believe  in  their  ability  to  lose  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  (12  votes,)  and  to  carry  New 
Jersey  and  Oregon  at  least,  in  addition  to 
those  named.    But  the  fact  that  needs  re- 
membrance is  not  only  the  possibility,  but 
the  probability,   from  this  stand- point,  of 
their  ability   to    carry  131  electoral  votes 
solid  from  the  States  formerly  slave-holding 
and  rebel,  and  in  which  the  doctrines  of  sec- 
tionalism and  State  sovereignty  have  their 
chief  abiding  place.    Should  this  be  so,  the 
campaign  will  turn  on  the  three  States  of 
Indiana,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  whose 
fifty-six  votes  will  decide  whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  a  continuance  of  national 
progress  and  security,  or  a  bitter  and  revo- 
lutionary reaction  likely  to    end   only  in 
another  outbreak.    Perhaps  this  is  the  real 
design. 

...The  country,  the  intelligence  of  the 
masses,  as  well  as  the  great  interests  that 
are  to  be  affected  by  such  a  result  are  not 
likely  to  remain  idle  in  the  presence  of  an 
emergency  which  threatens  to  open  such  a 


EXIOUTtTB   AHD  DXPABTUKirT   DOINOS. 


>n  box  at  evtU  h  tliit.    Thn  wiiy 
.  is  to  &rnai8  s  oombatiTe  and  pa- 

llo  opinion.  For  the  But  tlmii  in 
■  the  Soath  U  teiuitlTe  to  thi« 
'h9  good-will  of  tlia  loykl  people 
tirelf  broaghl  to  bear  npoa  thoaa 
Lrnggling  to  oraate  and  balld  Dp 
der  whioli  fre«  labor  and  rquifj  in 
;hli  demaud.  The  item  indi;;- 
t  hai  before  been  eToked  mast  ti« 
to  repreu  the  disordur  nnd  vio- 
lenee  that  has  so  long  existed,  and  threatens 
to  break  oal  again  with  renewed  power. 


...On  the  22d  of  Febraar/  State  • 


tlont  will  be  beld  at  Indinnapolls,  (Ind.,) 
Chicago.  (111.,)  and  UadUnn.  (Wis.,)  Dele- 
gates will  be  nominated  for  the  National 
CoaTention,  m  well  as  deoUrations  of  prin- 
ciples, &D.,  made  for  part/  purpose.  The 
probability  DOW  Ij*  that  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion will  be  instraoted  to  present  Senator 
Morton's  honored  name  as  their  ohoioe  for 
Frwildeat.  Illiaois  will  offar  the  name  of 
the  gallant  John  A.  LogftD,  while  Wisooniia 
now  seems  likelj  to  instraot  for  the  Hon. 
Jsme*  Q.  Blaine,  the  sagaoions  and  able  Re- 
publican leader  In  the  Honia  of  Reprexenta- 
tirea.  Indiana  and  Itlinois  Rapublioans 
are  preparing  for  a  Terj  vigorons  campaign. 


EXEOOTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 

Decrease  or  debt  dnrlng  the  paM 


TSB  BXnODTIVH. 


The  President's  third  evening  reception 
will  be  held  on  Tnesdaj  eTeDiiii,  Fehrnary 
22d,  from  8  to  10  o'clock. 

The  Prealdant  has  recognised  Angnstaa 
Norton  as  rice  oonsnt  of  Uragaay  for  Kew 
Tork,  and  William  Lamb  ai  rioe  fenanl  of 
Sweden  and  Morway  at  Nerfolk. 

TaeABaar  dhpabtmbnt. 


The  reoapitulation  of  the  statement  o(  the 
pabtie  debt  of  the  Uaited  States  for  the  mouth 
of  Jannarj,  187fi,  is  as  follows: 

Debt  bearing  interest  In  eoin:  , 

Bonds  at  H  pur  cent |1,01S,T21,8S0  OD 

BondB  at  S  per  oent 8a;,88*,750  00 

tl,TO»,iMa,«M  on 

Debt  bearing  Interest  in  lawful  money: 
HavT  peualon  fund  at  i  per  oant,     tH,m,WO  00 
Debt    on    vrhloh     Inieroat    has  

oeaaad  slaoe  malacU? 9,269,700  36 


paid  by  tlie 


°6S. 


piUd,  *3-:3.ii:. 


i,  |23.47S,4]9.30. 


ino»e>^-^Pr^ 

,h3.0«i   1 
paid  by  the 


notes »371,341,(»7  M 

Oertlfleatea  of  deposit 10.600,000  00 

Fraatiomil  eurrenoy 46,8S4,»(«  18 


Total  debt |!,316,2^;W  i 


The  average  amonntof  national  bank  notei 
reoelTed  for  redemption  and  lugal  tender! 
raturned  is  now  about  *1,000,000  a  dny.  The 
bnlk  of  the  receipts  are  of  notes  lit  for  ciron- 
latton.  These  are  sent  back  to  the  banks  of 
issue  as  soon  m  assorted.  The  clerks  in  th« 
redemption  bnreaa  ore  now  qnile  expert. 
The  banks  in  large  oitiea  find  it  inconro- 
nient  to  handle  the  large  acaumntations  of 
bank  notes,  whiob  do  not  count  in  the  do- 
poait  reserves,  and  they  like  to  exaliang« 
them  at  every  opportunity  for  legal  tenders, 
which  are  more  desirable. 


Total    debt,   prtnolpal  and    1 


..t2,M4,4a(l,081  to 


Cash  In  Traasnry: 

Coin (75,801,381  41 

Currency 11,992,580  04' 

Spealal  deposit  held  for  redomp- 

tien  ot  oertllioatea  of  deposit 

asprovldedby  law 40,600,000  00 


Debt,  less  cash  In  tlie  Treasury 


h  tn  tlie  Treasary 


The  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that 
slrnp  valned  at  from  thirty-five  to  sixty 
cents  per  gallou  and  of  a  quality  fit  for  table 
use.  whether  manufautured  from  sugar  or 
molasses,  is  embraced  in  the  codified  torifi' 
schedule  "O"  as  assimilating  in  general  ap- 
pearanoe,  quality,  value,  and  the  uBes  to 
which  it  is  put,  to  sirup  of  sugar  oane. 
Sirup  of  a  lower  grade,  made  from  a  resi- 
daum  known  to  refiners  as  sugor-honse  mo- 
lasses, should  be  classified  as  assimilating 
molasses. 


Hereafter  duties  on  goods  withdrawn  IWim 
warehouse,  or  (or  consumption  under  the 
privilege  of  the  penal  bond,  'previous  to  tbe 
date  of  &  decision  of  the  TrpSiSury  Depart- 
ment raising  the  rate  of  duty  on  similar 
goods,  will  be  liquidated  at  the  rate  prescrib- 
ed b,v  the  Department  in  any  decision  ezhit- 
ing  at  the  time  of  auob  withdrawal. 
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TBAKSPOBTATION     OP      XBBCHAHDIBB     TBBOUOH 

CANADA. 

Article  19  of  the  Regulations  of  March  30, 
1875,  Treasury  Department,  which  requires 
that  goods  shipped  from  one  i>oiDt  to  another 
within  the  United  States,  partly  by  land  and 
partly  by  water,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
special  manifest  which  shall  be  retained  by 
the  master  of  the  vessel  or  conductor  of  the 
car,  and  shall  accompany  the  merchandise 
throughout  its  entire  trip  until  its  return  tq 
the  United  States,  is  modified  as  follows,  as 
regards  shipments  which  may  be  divided 
during  transit  for  convenience  of  transporta- 
tion : 

When  merchandise  transported  by  water 
is  to  be  transferred  to  cars  or  other  vehicles 
for  transportation  by  land,  if  the  transfer  to 
the  car  or  vehicle  be  not  immediately  made, 
the  customs  official  supervising  such  trans- 
fer will  retain  the  manifest  accompanying 
the  goods,  and  check  the  cargo  into  a  store- 
h(^use,  to  be  under  customs  lock  or  seal. 

At  the  time  of  the  loading  of  the  merchan- 
dise on  the  cars  or  other  vehicle  a  special 
manifest  will  be  prepared  for  each  car  or 
vehicle,  and  certified,  and  forwarded  there- 
with; and  the  quantity  of  goods  loaded  upon 
each  oar  or  vehicle  will  be  indorsed  on  the 
original  manifest  arriving  with  the  vessel,  so 
that  such  manifest  will  show  that  the  whole, 
shipment  has  been  forwarded.  The  original 
manifest  will  accompany  the  last  shipment 
V  of  the  goods  to  their  destination. 

At  the  port  of  final  destination  in  the 
United  States,  the  inspecting  officer  will 
check  off  the  portions  of  the  invoice  as  they 
arrive  upon  the  copy  of  the  manifest  for- 
warded by  mail  from  the  port  of  original  de- 
parture, and.  on  arrival  of  the  last  portion, 
such  copy  will  be  compared  with  the  original 
manifest  arriving  with  the  merchandise. 

These  regulations  have  been  concurred  in 
by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

EOOBOMT  IK  TBLBOBAM  TOLLS. 

Commissioner  Pratt  has  Issued  a  circular 
to  collectors  and  other  internal  revenue  offi- 
cials prohibiting  the  use  of  the  telegraph  in 
communicating  with  the  office  when  the 
mails  will  answer  if  letters  are  sent  without 
any  delay. 


WAR  DBPABTMBNT. 
CONFBDBBATB  WAB  BEC0BD3. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  at  Richmond,  regarding  the  exist- 
ence of  records  of  the  late  war,  and  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  Confederate  records  in 
the  War  Department,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Department  has 
only  those  of  the  former  that  were  captured, 


and  the  Secretary  is  gratified  to  learn  of  the 
disposition  of  certain  parties  holding  Con- 
federate records  to  place  them  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Department  for  use  in  a  publication  of 
the  records  of  the  war.  The  Department  ia 
anxious  to  receive  every  official  report,  let- 
ter, telegram,  or  order  emanating  from  either 
side  during  the  late  war,  and  has  no  thought 
of  discriminating  in  favor  of  one  section  or 
against  another  in  their  publication. 

ABTILLBBT   MANUAL. 

General  Order  No.  3  from  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  directs  that  the  manual  for 
serving  and  working  heavy  artillery,  pub- 
lished in  appendix  No.  2  of  the  tenth  edition 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Roberts'  ** Hand- book 
of  Artillery,"  be  adopted  for  the  United 
States  army  until  a  regular  and  more  com- 
prehensive system  of  instruction  for  siege 
and  the  sea-coast  artillery  has  been  author- 
ized. 

NAVY  DBPABTMBNT. 
NAVAL  NEWS. 

The  United  States  supply  ship  Supply  is 
ordered  from  New  York  to  proceed  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  where  she  will  receive  on  board  the 
monument  to  be  erected  here  to  the  memory 
of  those  in  the  naval  service  who  fell  in  de- 
fense of  the  Union.  Also  such  contributions 
as  American  artists  wish  to  send  to  the  Cen- 
tennial exhibition.  She  will  then  proceed  to 
Leghorn,  to  take  on  board  contributions  from 
artists  in  that  section.  On  her  way  home 
she  will  touch  at  Tangier,  in  Morocco.  No 
vessel  will  be  sent  to  the  north  of  Europe  to 
receive  articles  for  the  exhibition.  The  Sup- 
ply will  probably  reach  Civita  Vecchia  in 
about  thirty  days,  and  will  return  to  Phila- 
delphia early  in  April. 

COST   OF   STEAM   WAB   VESSELS. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  January  5,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  has  sent  in  a  report  of  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  construction,  giving  infor- 
mation with  regard  fo  the  cost  of  building 
eight  steam  vessels  of  war  authorized  by  the 
act  of  February  10,  1873.  The  statement  is 
as  follows :  The  Adams,  615  tons,  $331,509.- 
72 ;  built  by  contract ;  nearly  ready  for  sea. 
Enterprise,  615  tons,  $306,205.01 ;  built  by 
contract ;  requiring  outfits  to  be  ready.  Es- 
sex, 615  tons,  $324,906.52;  built  by  the 
Government ;  nearly  completed.  Alliance, 
615  tons,  $389,687.94  ;  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  ready  for  the  officers.  Ranger,  541 
tons,  $294,126.69  ;  built  by  contract;  requir- 
ing outfits.  Huron,  641  tons,  $307,024.54  ; 
same  as  Ranger ;  in  commission.  Alert,  541 
tons,  $307,139.13  ;  same  as  Ranger  ;  in  com- 
mission. Trenton,  2,343  tons,  $801,499.84  ; 
hull  built  by  the  Government ;  receiving 
machinery.  Total  tons,  6,426.  Total  cost, 
$3,062,101.39. 
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HE   REPUBLIC, 

A  Political  Science  Monthly  Magazine. 


^he  fifth  volume  of  The  Republic  will  be  commenced  in  July,  1875. 
Is  in  the  past  the  highest  ambition  of  its  publishers  will  be  to  render  The  Republic  a 
le  medium  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Republican  government — 
al,  State,  and  municipal.  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  justly  claimed  that 
>roportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
lat  public  opinion  shbuld  be  enlightened."  The  object  of  The  Republic  writers  is 
aly  to  educate  the  people — and  especially  our  young  men  who  are  now  stepping  upon 
-age  of  public  life — in  the  principles  of  political  science,  but  to  impress  upon  every 
il  conscience  the  sacred  obligation  of  fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  It  was  Benjamin 
who  uttered  the  great  truth  that  '  'nothing  can  be  politically  right  that  is  morally 
5, ' '  and  he,  too,  pronounced  the  equally  logical  axiom  that  '  'virtue  is  the  soul  of 4he 
)lic."  It  will  be  the  duty  and  aim  of  The  Republic  to  inculcate  these  and  similar 
s,  to  commend  integrity  and  fidelity,  to  sustain  patriotic  statesmen  in  all  laudable 
s,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  good  government  ;  and  in  this  way  to 
ibute  to  the  advancement  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
e,  as  well  as  to  the  national  prosperity,  virtue  and  power. 

?hb  Republic  will  continue  to  chronicle  faithfully  thie  current  action  of  the  Executive, 
lative,  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government,  to  comment  impartially  upon 
.cts  of  public  men,  and  to  do  what  may  be  done  within  its  sphere  to  inform  the  people 
mprove  the  Government. 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Republic  will  be  printed  from  a  new  and  handsome  type. 
r  important  improvements  will  be  introduced  in  the  variety,  arrangement,  and  make- 
the  magazine.  Under  an  enlarged  corps  of  the  ablest  writers  a  broader  field  of  po- 
l  review  and  discussion  of  national  questions  will  be  adopted  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
ew  volume  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  every  way  upon  its  predecessors. 

XEROSES  : 

The  Republic  is  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  or 
jpies  for  $10.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  after  January  1,  1875,  will  be  paid  by  the 
shers.  A  few  copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in 
jevs.     Remittances  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 


The  year  1775  was  a  thrilling  period  in 
America.  The  causes  which  had  long  been 
in  operation  were  hastening  the  crisis  of  sep- 
aration from  the  mother  country.  The  cup 
of  the  colonies  was  a  cup  of  bitterness,  and 
was  well  nigh  full.  The  air  itself  was  be- 
coming rife  with  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
omens  of  the  coming  struggle  were  thick  on 
every  hand. 

In  January  of  that  year  the  British  Par- 
liament proposed  new  measures  of  oppres- 
sion. This  was  the  eve  of  the  first  tumults 
of  the  Revolution,  proclaiming  it  nigh  even 
at  the  doors. 

On  April  19th,  the  first  patriot  blood  was 
shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  war 
was  opened,  and  then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  events  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown 
Point,  Whitehall,  Philadelphia,  Charlotte- 
town,  Boston  and  Quebec. 

On  May  lOth  Ethan  Allen  took  the  fort  at 
Ticonderoga  **  in  the  name  of  the  great  Je- 
hovah and  the  Continental  Congress."  Seth 
Warner  captured  Crown  Point,  Arnold  seized 
a  sloop  of  war  lying  at  St.  Johns,  and  a  body 
of  Connecticut  volunteers  took  possession  of 
the  pasa  at  Whitehall.  Thus  the  lakes  were 
cleared  and  the  first  trophies  of  the  conflict 
secured. 

On  the  same  day  Congress  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  soon  after  received  the  good 
tidings.  Bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  of  dollars  were  issued  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of^the  war,  and  the  faith 
of  the  united  colonies  was  pledged  for  their 
redemption. 


May  30th  to  31st,  the  people  of  Mecklen- 
burg met  at  Charlottetown  and  sent  forth  to 
Congress  and  the  world  their  ever  memorable 
and  heroic  resolutions. 

June  15th,  George  Washington  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  colonial 
armies. 

June  17th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Bread's 
Hill,  when  the  Americans,  for  want  of  ammu* 
nition,  were  compelled  to  retire  after  having 
inflicted  severe  loss  on  some  of  the  best 
troops  of  the  British  army.  When  Wash- 
ington arrived  to  take  command  in  person 
he  found  a  state  of  confusion  and  want  of 
discipline  which  it  was  his  first  labor  to 
correct. 

Congress  now  issued  a  solemn  manifesto 
which  was  published  from  the  pulpits  and 
in  orders  to  the  colonial  forces.  **  We  are 
now  reduced,"  they  say,  **to  the  choice  of 
unconditional  submission  to  the  tyranny  of 
irritated  ministers  or  resistance  by  force. 
The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted 
the  cost  of  this  contest,  and  find  nothiug  so 
dreadful  as  voluntary  slavery.  Honor,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity  forbid  us  tamely  to  sur- 
render that  freedom  which  we  received  from 
our  gallant  ancestors,  and  which  our  innocent 
posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us. 
Our  cause  is  just,  our  union  is  perfect;,  our  in- 
ternal resources  are  'great,  and  if  necessary, 
foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable. 
With  hearts  fortified  by  these  animating  re- 
flections, we  must,  solemnly,  before  God  and 
the  world,  declare  that,  exerting  the  utmost 
energy  of  those  powers  which  our  beneficent 
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Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  on  us, 
the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our 
enemies  to  assume,  we  will  in  defiance  of 
every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and 
perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties,  being  with  one  mind  resolved 
to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  slaves.'' 

The  cry  was  now  heard  along  the  whole 
eoast.  Blood  had  flowed.  No  words  can 
measure  the  feelings  of  the  time.  Messen- 
gers rode  swiftly  through  the  land  proclaim- 
ing at  every  cross-road,  in  every  church,  in 
every  hamlet  and  town, — **  The  war  has  be- 
gun!" and  the  universal  answer  was,  **To 
arms — ^liberty  or  death  I** 

During  this  session  of  Congress,  the  first 
line  of  posts  for  the  communication  of  intel- 
ligence throughout  the  country  was  estab- 
lished, and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed 
Post  Master  General,  with  power  to  choose 
deputies  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  from 
Falmouth,  Maine,  to  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  remnant  of  the  year  was  occupied 
with  the  movements  of  an  expedition  into 
Canada,  which,  unfortunately,  resulted  with 
disaster  to  the  American  arms. 

The  last  hope  of  reconciliation  rested  in 
the  **  Olive  Branch,"  a  petition  of  Congress 
to  the  King,  transmitted  by  Governor  Penn, 
a  descendant  of  the  great  William.  But  his 
first  dispatches  home  after  the  assembling  of 
Parliament,  extinguished  every  light.  The 
King,  in  his  opening  speech,  charged  the 
Americans  with  hostility  and  rebellion,  and 
the  ambition  of  empire,  and  recommended 
the  most  vigorous  measures  to  subdue  them. 
The  eloquence  of  the  illustrious  Burke  could 
not  stay  the  tide  of  madness,  though  a  re- 
luctant vote  of  the  Peers  to  examine  the 
American  agent  was  obtained.  He  frankly 
told  them  that  the  colonies  would  submit  to 
the  royal  authority  of  the  realm,  but  not  its 
right  of  taxation  ;  that  the  prevailing  wish 
in  Ameri(ta  still  was  restoration  of  friendship; 
but  rejection  of  the  present  offer  would  be 
an  insuperable  bar  to  reconciliation.  About 
the  last  of  December,  Parliament  answered 
these  representations  by  an  act  prohibiting 
all  trade  and  commerce  with  the  colonies, 
and  authorizing  the  capture  of  all  American 
vessels  and  their  cargoes^  the  spoils  thus 


!  taken  to  be  vested  in  the  captors,  and  the 
j  crews  to  be  treated,  not  as  prisoners,  but  as 
slaves.  They  then  formed  treaties  with  Ger- 
man princes,  hiring  17,000  men  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  colonists,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  sent  25,000  English  troops.  These 
operations  filled  up  the  measure  of  England'^ 
wrongs  toward  America,  and  sealed  the  final 
alienation  of  her  colonies. 

A  hundred  years  have  rolled  away,  and 
the  great  Republic  has  given  to  the  world  a 
century  of  unparalleled  history.  It  would 
be  long  to  trace  the  mighty  story  of  the  Na- 
tion's fortunes.  Standing,  as  we  do  to-day, 
with  a  public  domain  washed  by  the  great 
oceans  and  stretching  from  the  polar  regions 
downward  to  the  southern  gulfs,  with  more 
than  forty  millions  of  people,  engaged  in  the 
marvellous  industries  and  pursuits  of  a  civ- 
ilization the  most  unique,  enlightened,  and 
aggressive  the  world  has  ever  seen — with 
monuments  of  magnificence  covering  the 
land — with  a  system  of  government,  of  edu- 
cation, and  of  institutions  which  transcends 
th<j  wildest  dreams  of  prophet  or  of  sage,  in 
the  olden  times  •^- and  with  a  heritage  of 
wealth,  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  invention, 
alike  impossible  to  despotism  or  to  supersti- 
tion— the  product  only  of  intelligent  and  vir- 
tuous liberty  regulated  by  law  and  guarded 
by  the  popular  vigilance  and  honor — we 
may  well  look  back  over  the  work  of  our 
fathers  and  over  the  legitimate  results  that 
have  followed  from  it,  with  a  just  pride  and 
a  devout  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  provi- 
dence which  has  preserved  and  guided  the 
nation  up  to  her  present  pre-eminence. 

It  is  literally  in  this  spirit  that  the  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  the  stirring  events  which 
ushered  in  the  life  of  the  Republic  a  hundred 
years  ago,  have  been  observed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  men  who  then  wrought  out  for 
us  and  for  the  world  the  noble  fabric'of  a  free 
constitutional  representative  polity  —  a  gov- 
ernment so  grandly  defined  by  the  martyred 
President  as  **of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people." 

Said  John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
after  the  Declaration : 

**I  am  apt  to  believ*  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  Anni- 
versary Festival.    It  ought  to  be  commemmo- 
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rated  as  the  day  of  deliverance  by  solemn  acts 
of  devotion  to  Almighty  God.  It  ought  to  be 
solemnized  with  pomp,  shows,  games,  sports, 
guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations  from 
one  end  of  the  C«  'Utinent  to  the  other,  from 
this  time  forward  forever.  You  will  think  me 
transported  with  enthusiasm ;  but  I  am  not. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood  and 
treasure  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this  Dec- 
laration and  support  and  defend  the  States  ; 
yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  sne  the  rays 
of  light  and  glory.  I  can  see  that  the  end  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  means,  and  that  pos- 
terity will  triumph,  although  you  and  I  may 
rue  it!" 

Glorious  old  man  1  Could  he  stand  to-day 
on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Republic— the 
hallowed  spots  of  American  valor  and  endur- 
ance—  could  he  greet  the  glad  throngs  of  that 
favored  posterity  in  whose  favor  his  prophetic 
eye  saw  through  the  dark  night  of  the  Revo- 
lution, such  a  morning  dawn  of  prosperity, 
happiness  and  honor,  he  would  behold  in  the 
spectacle  around  him  all  that  his  highest 
aspirations  ever  pictured  and  now  already 
more  than  realized. 

The  celebrations  at  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord—  Ticonderoga  and  Charlotte,  have 
already  passed.  The  next  one — Bunker  Hill, 
will  be  worthy  of  the  place  where  Wash- 
ington  began  his  course  of  national  glory, 
and  where  the  eloquence  of  Webster  inaugu- 
rated the  monument  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  Bunker  Hill.  The  journals  of  the  day 
have  recited,  in  all  their  glowing  details,  the 
grateful  ardor  of  the  people,  as  gathering  by 
the  shrines  of  the  fathers,  and  treading  over 
the  hallowed  places  made  sacred  by  their 
deeds  of  daring  ;  they  have,  with  a  sublime 
joy,  recalled  the  matchless  legends  of  the 
Past.  With  civic  and  martial  pageantry,  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  booming  of  cannon  ; 
with  music  and  song,  and  all  manner  of  bla- 
zonry, and  the  eloquenee  of  orators,  heroes 
and  statesmen  ;  and  in  acts  of  devotion  and 
of  worship  to  the  Almighty,  they  have  striven 
to  express  their  sense  of  those  events  which 
broke  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  and 
brought  to  the  birth  the  greatest  Republic  in 
the  annals  of  the  world. 

But  in  the  celebration  of  M»^cklenburg  there 
was  an  allusion  by  th«  principal  speaker,  the 
flon.  John  Kerr,  of  North  Carolina,  which 
falls  like  a  dark  shadow  over  this  day  of  re- 


joicing and  of  triumph.     In  the  course  of  hit 
address  he  was  pleased  to  say  as  follows  : 

**  Influences  as  we  believe  unpropitious  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  political  doctrines  of 
our  great  fathers,  have  recently  prevailed  in 
our  country.  Malignant  power  has  for  a  sea- 
son been  permitted  to  destroy  our  prosperity, 
mortify  our  pride,  and  deprive  us  of  our  herit- 
age of  civil  liberty.  Great  efforts  have  been 
made  to  break  and  crush  the  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple because  it  would  not  with  sufficient  pli- 
ancy bend  to  the  degrading  behest  of  tyr- 
anny, and  we  are  taunted  as  *  rebels '  for  our 
devotion  to  the  holiest  cause  that 

Tongue  or  sword  of  metal 
Evtdf  lost  or  ga>nf  d. 

*  *  **  There  are  recollections  connected 
with  the  evil  fortunes  of  our  glorious  sunny 
South  which  assuredly  in  due  time  will  illus- 
trate the  truth  of  what  I  now  say.  Defeated 
in  our  efforts  to  maintain  inviolate  the  prin- 
ciples of  government  inherited  from  our 
fathers,  these  principles,  precious  in  them- 
selves, do  now,  and  will  forever  hereafter, 
stand  indissolubly  associated  in  our  hearts 
with  the  sacred  memory  of  our  sons  who 
fought  and  bled  and  died  in  their  defence. 
Though  our  armies  were  vastly  outnumbered 
by  tliose  of  our  foe,  and  by  this  disparity  we 
were  finally  forced  to  yield,  our  gallant  sol- 
diery won  so  many  fields  of  glory  as  to  give 
them  a  just  claim  to  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 
And  now,  while  they  sleep  in  graves  bedewed 
with  the  tears  of  their  mothers,  their  wives, 
their  sisteis,  and  daughters,  and  which  are 
annually  re-visited  and  re-adorned  by  fresh 
tokens  of  unfailing  love,  they  are  exercising 
a  constant  ennobling  influence  on  their  sur- 
viving countrymen.  The  glory  of  our  ances- 
tors is  thus  combined  with  that  of  their  sons, 
and  the  light  they  jointly  give  to  guide  us  in 
the  future  is  as  animating  in  its  effect  as  it  is 
brilliant  in  its  rays.'' 

Language  like  this  sounds  to  us  like  a 
strange  and  ominous  discord  in  the  national 
anthem  which  celebrates  the  Past ;  nor  is 
it  more  consistent  with  the  subsequent  senti- 
ments of  mutual  fraternity  and  good  will 
which  the  oration  breathes.  Nor  should  we 
be  disposed,  at  the  present  time,  to  refer  to 
the  recent  war  of  the  Rebellion,  or  to  the 
great  parties  which  took  sides  in  our  national 
struggle — the  one  to  preserve  Liberty  and 
Union,  the  other  to  destroy  both  forever,  on 
this  Continent — were  we  not  constrained  to 
it,  not  only  by  the  prevalence  of  opinions  like 
those  above  expressed,  but  also  now,  mor« 
than  ever,  by  the  imperative  demands  of 
justice. 
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It  can  never  be  forgotten,  even  amid  the 
general  gladness  and  enthusiasm  over  a  cen- 
tury of  the  national  life,  that  without  any 
Just  or  adequate  cause  of  provocation,  a  num- 
ber of  the  States  of  this  Union,  after  a  fair 
and  constituional  election,  in  which  they 
took  part,  and  solely  to  preserve  the  institu- 
tion of  human  bondage,  then  peculiar  to 
themselves,  did,  by  proclamation  and  force 
of  arms,  attempt  to  destroy  the  government 
founded  by  our  fathers,  and  to  sweep  away 
from  the  earth  the  Union  of  these  States  t  It 
was  a  terrible  mistake  and  a  terrible  crime!  It 
brought  upon  its  authors  a  fearful  retribution, 
not  in  the  form  of  merited  penalties  of  violated 
law,  but  rather  in  those  consequences  estab- 
lished in  the  constitution  of  nature  by  a 
liigher  than  human  authority,  and  which  has 
found  expression  in  the  words  of  one  who  de- 
clared, *  'He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword."  That  is  the  retribution  which 
has  fallen  on  the  South,  covering  with  con- 
fusion and  shame  the  would-be  murderers  of 
the  Nation,  reducing  their  land  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  impoverishment,  and  filling  it  with 
mourning  and  desolation. 

To  talk  of  such  an  enterprise  as  "the 
holiest  cause*'  that  was  "ever  lost  or  gained" 
evinces  a  moral  obliquity  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  just  judgment  upon 
the  causes,  events  and  results  of  our  late 
civil  war.  To  say  that  "malignant  power" 
has  for  a  season  been  permitted  to  astray 
their  prosperity,  mortify  their  pride  and  de- 
prive them  of  their  heritage  of  civil  liberty," 
is  not  only  a  stupendous  falsehood  of  history 
but  an  insane  and  violent  mockery  of  the 
beneficence  and  magnanimity  which  has 
beou  extended  towards  them  by  the  great 
political  party  which  has  ruled  the  fortunes 
of  the  republic  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
which  has  preserved  from  utter  destruction 
and  annihilation  all  that  is  dear  to  the  Amer- 
ican citizen,  in  the  memories,  the  institu- 
tions and  the  prospects  of  our  common  coun- 
try. Had  not  the  Republican  party  been 
orgranized  and  brought  into  its  dominant  po- 
sition, just  at  the  very  juncture,  when  the 
cause  of  universal  human  liberty,  was  in  the 
extremity  of  peril,  had  not  this  powerful  or- 
ganization then  obtained  control  of  the  affairs 


of  the  general  government  and  stood  like  a 
mighty  rock  in  the  raging  sea  of  secession 
and  rebellion,  had  not  its  ramparts  been 
thrown  up  solid  and  immovable  as  the  gran- 
ite of  the  everlasting  hills,  resisting  at  every 
point  the  floodtide  of  bitterness  and  violence 
that  had  broken  out  on  every  hand  and 
rolling  back  the  surges  of  discontent,  of  per- 
fidy, of  treason  and  bloody  strife,  who  can  pre- 
dict the  course  of  things  that  must  have  in- 
evitably ensued  ? 

Some  things  we  do  know.  The  Republi- 
can party  saved  the  Union  and  the  Govern- 
ment, founded  by  the  fathers,  and  with  them 
saved  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  and  de- 
livered out  of  the  dreadful  prison-house  of 
bondage  four  millions  of  people  who  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  had  been  crying  to 
the  Qod  of  heaven  for  redemption  1  The  Re- 
publican party  carried  the  country  safely 
through  this  terrific  tempest  of  civil  strife, 
which  every  day  for  long  weary  years  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  nation  in  one  general  and 
overwhelming  destruction.  The  Republican 
party  acted  upon  convictions  as  eternal  as 
the  principles  of  truth,  of  humanity  and  of 
heaven,  and  with  a  sublime  faith  in  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Republic,  and  in  the  overruling 
Providence  of  God  bent  its  whole  energy  to 
the  wprking  out  of  the  difficult  problem  be- 
fore it,  amid  the  taunts  of  all  the  enemies  of 
free  government  and  the  machinations  pf 
all  those  who  looked  for  the  downfall  of  free 
institutions  among  mankind.  The  sympa- 
thies of  all  the  monarchists  of  the  world 
were  against  them.  The  sordid  passions  of 
all  those  who  sought  their  own  fortunes  on 
the  ruin  of  the  industries,  the  trade,  the 
commerce,  the  life,  the  example  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  great  American  Republic 
were  arrayed  in  the  most  formidable  com- 
binations for  their  overthrow.  Yet  knowing 
the  right  and  desiring  to  maintain  it  they 
went  forward,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  cal- 
umy  and  misrepresentation,  sparing  no  cost  of 
effort,  treasure  or  blood  in  the  decisive  en- 
counter. Disaster  could  not  dismay  them, 
delay  could  not  discourage  them.  But  steady 
"as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  and  true  to  the 
cause  of  country  and  of  mankind  they 
fought  the  good  fight.      They  furnished  to 
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the  world  a  roll  of  rulers,  statesmen,  soldiers 
and  heroes,  as  illustrious  as  any  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  nations,  and  they  produced  the 
grandest  chapter  yet  written  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic.  But  there  is  something 
even  more  surprising  and  admirable  than  all 
this,  something  unexampled  in  the  clemency 
with  which  they  have  treated  their  prostrate 
foe.  While  disorder  and  anarchy,  bitterness, 
outrage,  secret  assassination  and  midnight 
murder,  with  all  the  appliances  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  laws  and  the  forms  and  processes 
of  civilized  society  have  reigned  throughout 
the  South,  inflaming  the  spirit  of  the  bad, 
thwarting  the  purposes  of  the  good,  and  cov- 
ering with  shame  and  reproach  the  very 
name  of  liberty,  the  Republican  party  has 
pursued  its  patient  course  and  held  up  its 
lofty  aim  amid  almost  unsurmountable  diffi- 
culties, and  when  abandoned  and  betrayed 
by  men  whom  it  had  placed  in  power,  and 
who  used  that  power  to  baffle  their  most  sa- 
cred and  benificent  designs.  Deprived  of 
their  chosen  leader,  the  great  and  honest 
Lincoln,  by  the  hand  of  a  foul  assassin,  they 
had  then  for  four  years  to  endure  the  treach- 
erous obstinacy  and  blindness  of  his  succes- 
sor, whom  all  true  patriots  came  to  distrust, 
to  despise  and  loathe.  Then  at  last,  'after 
the  unspeakable  mischief  he  had  wrought, 
they  replaced  him  with  the  great  soldier, 
who  had  led  the  union  armies  to  final  victory, 
and  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  magnificent  tri- 
umph, was  melted  with  thoughts  only  of  love 
and  fraternity  and  peace ;  and  of  the  great 
statesman,  who,  proving  himself  equal  to 
every  emergency,  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as 
in  the  field,  is  still  administering  the 
a£fairs  of  the  government  with  transcendent 
ability,  firmness  and  moderatian.  Our  Pres- 
ident is  no  CsBsar,  but  he  has  proved  himself 
worthy  to  be  ranked,  as  he  will  be  in  all  com- 
ing time,  with  Washington  and  Lincoln — a 
mighty  trio  —  the  father,  the  preserver,  the 
custodian  of  the  Republic. 

Meantime  the  Republican  party  has  been 
carrying  forward  all  the  vast  interests  of  a 
people  thus  preserved  and  protected  by  its 
officers.  It  has  been  laboring  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  insurgent  States,  in  devel- 
oping an  adequate  system  of  internal  im- 
provement,   fostering    education     and     all 


industrial  pursuits,  opening  routes  of  travel, 
trade  and  commerce,  establishing  a  more 
perfect  system  for  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence, struggling  with  the  enormous  burden 
of  debt  thrown  upon  the  country  by  the  war 
of  the  rebellion,  seeking  wiser  and  safer 
methods  for  the  great  finances  of  the  nation, 
studying  to  remove  the  incubus  of  taxation, 
hunting  out  and  punishing  the  powerful  per- 
petrators  of  fraud  and  corruption,  holding 
out  to  the  public  gaze  and  the  popular  con- 
demnation every  ascertained  violator  of  the 
common  integrity  and  propriety  of  American 
c  tizenship,  and  endeavoring  by  all  .means  to 
promote  the  honor,  integrity,  and  welfare 
of  all  the  people  and  of  every  section.  No 
political  party  has  been  nioie  profus*^  in  gen- 
erosity toward  the  great  philantrophies  and 
charities  which  have  sought  its  aid  or  more, 
mindful  of  the  sufferings  of  those  communi- 
ties that  have  been,  during  the  last  few 
years,  so  unusually  overtaken  by  the  calam- 
ities of  fire  and  famine  and  flood.  If  mis- 
takes have  sometimes  been  made,  as  it 
is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  they  have  been, 
it  has  only  needed  the  voice  of  popular 
warning  to  call  back  this  party  of  moral 
ideas,  principle**  and  convictions  to  its  true 
line  and  measure  of  duty,  and  to  render  it 
more  careful  of  its  high  trust  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  had,  of  course,  to  en- 
counter, as  every  such  great  and  successful 
party  must,  the  obliquy  of  an  irresponsible, 
venal  and  unprincipled  public  press,  and  to 
face  all  those  reverses,  which  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  unfolding  of  a  nation's  life,  will  some- 
times strike  at  its  benefactors  and  for  a  sea- 
son, cover  with  clouds  the  very  defenders  of 
its  existence. 

Such  a  reverse  as  this,  during  the  last 
autumn,  overshadowed,  temjwrarily,  as  we 
trust,  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  this  great 
party  of  humanity  and  free  government  and 
civil  rights.  By  a  series  of  financial  disas- 
ters the  country  had  been  thrown  into  one 
wide  ferment  of  discontent.  In  a  popular 
government  like  ours,  a  general  want  of  pub- 
lic confidence,  momentary  obstruction  and 
stagnation  of  business  are  sure  to  drive  large 
portions  of  the  people  into  a  blind  and  fool- 
ish desire  of  change,  with  no  due  considera- 
tion of  the  consequences.     It  is  perhaps  well 
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for  the  countrj,  and  for  the  Republican 
party  that  if  the  change  must  come  it  should 
fall  upon  the  nation  precisely  as  it  did.  Be- 
fore the  time  arrives  when  the  voice  of  the 
people  must  decide  upon  the  commission  of 
the  federal  power  to  the  next  administra- 
tion, there  will  be  disclosed  a  state  of  facts 
that  will  surely  bring  back  the  estranged 
popular  heart  to  the  support  of  the  only  po- 
litical organization  capable  of  guiding  and 
controlling  the  affairs  of  a  nation  of  forty 
millions  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fu- 
ture as  it  has  done  through  the  troubled  and 
giant  history  of  the  past. 

There  are  at  least  two  questions  now  before 
the  nation  which  must  determine  this  issue, 
that  of  civil  rights  and  that  of  religious  free- 
dom. Before  these  questions,  the  financial 
problem  and  all  other  material  interests  will 
be  forced  to  give  way.  These  two  questions  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  our  political  existence  and 
prosperity  as  a  people  and  these  are  the  two 
questions  on  which  the  conflict  has  even  now 
begun.  The  Republican  party  is  pledged  to 
the  doctrine  of  equal  civil  rights  for  all  the 
people  in  all  their  relations  to  municipal, 
State,  or  general  government.  It  is  also 
pledged  against  any  invasion  from  any  quar- 
ter of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  the  matter 
of  religion,  and  more  than  all  against  the  in- 
terference of  any  religious  sect  or  denomina- 
tion, with  the  glorious  system  of  education 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  fathers.  Who- 
ever attempts  to  overthrow  the  public  schools 
of  America,  where  its  youth  are  to  be  in- 
structed, trained  and  fitted  for  the  privileges, 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  in 
after  life  will  be  met  everywhere  by  the 
stern,  uncompromizing  resistance  in  solid 
phalanx  of  the  Republican  party.  And  on 
these  points  we  are  confident  that  the  people 
will  sustain  them.  They  will  once  again 
rally  around  the  old  banners  that  led  them 
through  so  many  struggles,  and  preserved 
for  the  jubilation  of  our  centennial  anniver- 
saries the  whole  undivided  heritage  of  the 
American  Republic,  its  territory,  its  govern- 
ment, its  history,  its  people,  its  fame,  its 
prowess  and  its  honor  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth ! 

Alas,  how  melancholy  to-day  would  have 
been  the  spectacle,  had  secession  and  revolt 
been  successful  against  the  bulwarks   and 


defences  of  the  great  Republican  party  in  the 
time  of  trial.  All  and  more  than  all  that 
was  so  powerfully  described  in  the  Ameri- 
can Senate  more  than  forty  years  ago  by  the 
great  Expounder  of  the  constitution  would 
now  be  realized.  The  mighty  heart  could 
not  bear  the  vision  of  a  land  torn  and  rent 
with  dissention  and  civil  strife,  States  broken, 
the  organic  charter  rent  in  twain  like  the 
veil  of  the  temple,  the  laws  trampled  under 
foot,  discord,  confusion  and  dishonor  reign- 
ing through  that  political  Armament  where 
once  this  constellation  of  sister  States  shone 
with  so  fair  a  radiance,  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes,  and  the  brightest  hope  of  the  human 
race  1  Yet  the  hideous  spectacle  would  have 
been  at  this  very  hour  hanging  before  the 
sight  of  mankind,  had  not  the  Republican 
party,  raised  up  in  the  mysteries  of  Provi- 
dence, been  present  and  active  to  defeat  all 
this  fearful  and  appalling  consummation  I 

The  people  of  America  cannot  and  will 
not  forget  those  services,  sacrifices  and  la- 
bors, while  the  months  are  rolling  forward 
through  many  stirring  scenes  of  popular  ex- 
citement and  glad  enthusiasm,  and  bringing 
us  to  tlie  dawn  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
nation's  birth  one  hundred  years  ago.  And 
while  we  contemplate  with  proud  and  patri- 
otic hearts  the  magnificence  of  the  commem- 
oration, let  the  thoughtful,  candid  and 
intelligent  citizen  of  the  Republic  weigh  well 
the  issues  of  the  immediate  future  and  re- 
flect upon  the  means  and  agencies  by  which 
the  public  welfare  is  to  be  promoted.  This 
country,  great  as  it  is,  has  yet  scarcely  set 
out  upon  its  career.  A  hundred  years  in  the 
life  of  a  great  people  is  only  a  period  of 
childhood.  Who  then  shall  conserve  af- 
ter the  days  of  festivity  and  congratula- 
tion are  over  the  vast  interests  of  our  ever 
increasing  millions,  who  shall  transmit  from 
generation  to  generation,  umimpaired,  the 
birthright  we  have  received  from  our  fathers? 
Who  shall  be  entrusted  with  this  vast  com- 
mission, the  men  who,  with  bloody  hands 
have  just  been  elutehing  at  the  nation's 
throat,  and  the  men  who  now  sympathize 
with  and  applaud  them,  or  those  rather  who 
stood  in  the  councils  of  the  country  and  un- 
der the  deadly  hail  of  battle,  resolved  to 
make  good  the  declaration  of  their  fathers 
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hy  all  that  is  precious  in  life  and  fortune  and 
sacred  honor  ? 

Looking  beyond  the  joyful  eminence  on 
which  we  stand  to-day,  we  may  perceive  the 
gathering  signals  of  the  coming  storm.  There 
is  a  political  party  in  this  land  to-day,  des- 
perate in  fortunes,  damaged  in  reputation, 
swollen  by  recent  partial  success,  without 
principle,  without  a  policy  even,  and  only 
reactionary  and  obstructive  in  all  its  in- 
stincts, tendencies  and  operations,  which 
means,  if  possible,  to  seize  upon  the  powers 
of  the  Government  and  turn  the  fruits  of 
patriotic  triumphs  to  ashes  for  its  own  emol- 
ument. There  is  an  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion in  this  land  to-day,  which  designs  to 
subjugate  the  people  of  this  country  to  its 
yoke  of  superstition  and  is  both  secretly 
and  openly  preparing  for  the  last  great 
crisis  of  its  long  and  baleful  existence.  And 
these  two  elements  are  already  allied  by 
affinities  not  to  be  mistaken.  This  is  the 
adversary  which  the  Republican  party  must 
prepare  to  meet.  There  is  and  can  be 
no  other  organization  able  to  cope  with 
him.  And  when  that  contest  comes,  true  to 
all  traditions  and  all  aspirations  of  freedom, 
the  Republican  party  will  rise  up  and  stand 
firmly  for  the  cause  of  God  and  human  na- 
ture. Then  prouder  and  grander  than  all 
the  achievements  of  the  past,  will  be  the 
triumphs  and  the  trophies  of  this  great 
party. 

*  *God  pend  us  one  such  sight  as  this, 
-And  send  me  there  to  see — '* 


Janney's  Expedition. — The  following  dis- 
patch was  received  at  the  Indian  Bureau, 
June  15.  It  is  dated  at  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  from  the  place  where  gold  was  reported 
as  being  abundant.  The  dispatch  indicates 
that  no  gold  has  been  found  thus  far  by  the 
expedition.  It  is  dated  '*  Permanent  Camp, 
June  9,  1875,  on  branch  of  Beaver  creek, 
western  base  of  Black  Hills,  1  ititude  43°  50', 
longitude  14°  10',  via  Fort  Laramie,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  June  9  : 

**  The  greater  area  of  the  Bl^^ck  Hills  is  in 
Dakota.  The  formations  in  the  vicinity  are 
of  a  recent  geological  age,  and  are  not  aurif- 
erous. Will  cross  through  the  Hills  and  ex- 
amine the  gold  fields  reported  to  exist  near 
Harney's  Peak. 

"  Walter  P.  Janney, 
Black  Hills  Geological  Exploration.** 


Secretary  Bristow. — Some  of  the  growlersi 
astounded  at  the  activity  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  chagrined  at  the  success  of  the 
movements  made  against  the  internal  revenue 
and  customs  frauds  by  Secretary  Bristow,  are 
now  disposed  to  assert  that  law  has  been  vio- 
lated, or  that  the  proceedings  taken  are  so 
**  high-handed  '*  as  to  threaten  greater  evils 
than  those  they  attempt  to  remedy.  The 
wealth  and  influence  of  the  whisky  and  smug- 
gler rings.  East  and  West,  will  reiterate  this 
cry.  It  is  a  good  one  for  their  purposes.  But 
it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  some  facts  per- 
sonal to  Secretary  Bristow  himself,  before 
thoughtlessly  running  to  a  conclusion  that 
he  may  have  done  evil  that  good  might 
come. 

No  lawyer  in  the  United  States  has  proba- 
bly a  more  extended  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  our  revenue  system,  internal  and 
external,  than  Mr.  Bristow.  We  refer 
distinctly  to  its  working  legal  aspects,  and 
as  to  the  extent,  &c.,  of  the  powers  of  the 
Government  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple. 
Mr.  Bristow  was  for  several  years  District 
Attorney  in  that  portion  of  Kentucky  which 
produces  annually  the  largest  amount  of 
whisky.  He  was  credited  with  being  the 
most  successful  law  officer  in  connection 
with  revenue  cases.  When  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  to  be  organized,  Mr.  Bristow 
was  made  the  first  Solicitor  General.  That 
functionary  has  charge  of  all  revenue  laws- 
and  cases  arising  under  them,  whether  in- 
ternal or  customs.  The  Attorney  General 
is  the  law  adviser;  the  Solicitor  General 
is  the  prosecutor  in  all  such  cases.  He  pre- 
pares and  manages  them.  Mr.  Bristow  or- 
ganized this  office.  It  was  probably  this 
fact,  combined  with  his  high  character  for 
integrity  and  firmness,  which  induced  the 
President  to  call  him  to  the  Treasury.  It  is 
not  probable  that  a  man  so  trained  has  in 
any  essential  particular  overstepped  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law  in  the  important  action 
recently  taken. 

Republicakism  means  safety  to  the  nation, 
and  true  prosperity  to  its  citizens.  Democ- 
racy means  the  reverse.  Who  can  hesitate, 
in  what  direction  their  personil  influence 
should  be  cast  ? 
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HISTORICAL  INCIDEN'TS  IN  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 


Surely  no  subject  can  be  more  interesting 
to  students  of  history,  pontics  and  literature, 
than  that  of  the  Parliaments  of  the  world. 
The  classic  literature  of  the  nations  abounds 
in  quotations  from  speeches  delivered  in 
the  Senates  of  the  ancient  Republics,  es- 
pecially those  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  whose 
Senates  were  composed  of  the  brightest  intel- 
lects and  rarest  talent  the  world  has  ever 
known,  rendering  it  difficult  for  critics  to 
produce  equals  to  Lycurgus  and  Romulus  as 
lawgivers  ;  or  to  Solon  and  Cicero  as  orators. 
The  House  of  Representatives  associated  with 
the  Sparta  Senate,  was  known  as  the  Ephori, 
that  of  Rome  as  the  Tribune,  the  Senators 
being  chosen  for  life,  and  composed  mainly, 
if  not  wholly  of  lawyers,  and  the  latter  by 
the  people,  for  a  term  of  years,  from  their 
own  body. 

The  English  Parliament  is  copied  in  a  great 
degree,  from  the  ancient  systems  referred  to, 
the  higher  branch,  the  House  of  Lords,  being 
composed  of  the  oppulent  nobility,  with  life 
leases  to  their  offices  and  hereditary  train, 
while  the  lower  House,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  is  elected  from  the  people. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  a  phil- 
lipic  on  ancient  or  modern  Senates,  but 
rather  to  cast  some  light  upon  our  own, 
showing  the  origin  of  the  system  upon  which 
it  is  elected,  and  the  reasons  governing  the 
Constitution  framers  for  providing  that  U.  S. 
Senators  should  be  elected  by  representatives 
of  the  people  rather  than  by  the  people — 
by  the  States,  instead  of  by  the  electors  of 
the  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
composed  of  three  branches,  viz.,  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial. 

The  President  is  elected  for  four  years,  is 
Commander  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  the 
exclusive  power  of  nominating  public  officers, 
but  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  neces- 
sary to  their  appointment ;  he  has  the  power 
of  negotiating  treaties,  but  the  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  to  their  ratifica- 
tion is  essential,  and  he  has  a  qualified  nega- 
tive in  legislation. 


The  House  of  Representatives  is  elected 
for  two  years  ;  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
originating  impeachments ;  has  the  sole 
power  of  originating  revenue  laws,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to  amend 
them  as  in  other  cases,  and  a  co-equal  power 
with  the  Senate  in  ordinary  legislation,  and 
has  the  power  of  electing  the  President  in 
case  no  choice  is  made  by  the  electors,  when 
the  members  vote  by  States,  each  State 
having  one  vote. 

The  Senate  is  elected  for  six  years ;  has 
the  exclusive  power  of  trying  impeachments, 
except  in  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the 
President,  when  the  Chief  Justice  is  asso- 
ciated with  them ;  has  co-equal  power  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  legislation, 
except  in  the  origination  of  revenue  bills  ; 
has  a  concurrent  power  with  the  President 
in  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
treaty. 

The  third  branch  of  our  Government  is 
the  Judiciary,  or  Supreme  Court,  which  is 
composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  and  holding  their 
office  during  good  behavior. 

So  much  by  way  of  premise,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  relation  which  the  U.  S.  Senate  bears 
to  the  General  Government. 

The  permanency  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
various  powers.  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial,  vested  in  that  body,  renders  it  the 
pre-eminent  power  of  the  Constitution.  The 
union  of  the  Senate  with  the  Executive  in  the 
treaty-making  power,  is  calculated  to  give 
that  body  an  important  influence,  if  not  the 
principal  control,  over  our  foreign  relations. 
It  is  the  property  of  every  permanent  body- 
to  carry  its  powers  to  their  utmost  extent. 
Why  was  the  Senate  made  the  depository 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  the  General  Government  ?  Why  was  it 
put  in  the  power  of  that  body  to  control  the 
operations  of  both  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Departments  ?  Statesmen  of  the  day, 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  tell  us 
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that  it  was  because  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate represented  the  States,  were  chosen  hy 
them,  and  were  responsible  to  them,  and 
would  be  bound  by  this  tie  to  defend  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  States 
against  any  plan  of  policy  that  would  impair 
them,  or,  in  case  they  shotild  fail  in  their 
efforts  to  do  this,  would  be  bound  to-  apprise 
the  States  they  represented  of  the  danger 
with  whioh  they  are  threatened.  This  may 
seem  like  an  acknowledgment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  **  State  Rights/'  So  it  is  ;  but  let  us 
see  what  estimate  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution had  of  State  Rights.  In  Madison 
Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  89,  we  find  the  following : 

'*  The  Confederation  was  an  abridgment  of 
sovereignty.  It  has  ever  been  my  opinion 
that  Congress  ought  to  have  complete  sov- 
ereignty in  all  but  the  mere  municipal  law 
of  such  State.     *    *    *    An  excess  of  th/  ment.     R.  B.  Lee,  grandfather  of  Robert  E. 


■pirit  of  liberty  which  made  the  particular 
States  show  a  jealousy  of  all  power  not  in 
their  own  hands  ;  and  this  jealousy  has  led 
them  to  exercise  a  right  of  judging  in  the 
last  resort  of  the  measures  recommended  by 
Congress,  and  of  acting  according  to  their 
own  opinions  of  their  propriety  or  necessity; 
a  diffidence  in  Congress  of  their  own  powers, 
by  which  they  have  been  timid  and  inde- 
cisive in  their  resolutions,  coudtantly  making 
concessions  to  the  States  until  they  have 
scarcely  left  themselves  a  shndow  of  power.'* 

Thus  wrote  Madison,  and  he  made  a  re- 
port to  Congress  for  its  consideration  in  the 
following  words : 

*  *  It  is  understood  and  truly  declared,  in 
case  any  of  the  Confederated  States  shall  re- 
fuse or  neglect  to  abide  by  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress,  and  to  observe  all  the  arti- 
cles of  Confederation  as  required  by  the  13th 
Article,  the  said  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  are  fully  authorized  to  employ 
the  force  of  the  United  States,  as  well  by  sea 
as  by  land,  to  compel  such  State  or  States  to 
fulfil  their  federal  engagements." — See  Mad- 
ison Papers,  vol.  1,  p.  89. 

Again  he  speaks  of  **  States  inspired  with 
ambition  and  nourishing  ideas  of  separation 
and  independence,"  language  as  pertinent 
in  this  age  as  in  that  in  which  he  gave  it 
utterence. 

Hamilton  in  an  essay  in  the  "Constitu- 
tionalist," on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1782, 
closed  as  follows : 

"There  is  something  noble  and  magnifi- 
cent in  the  prospective  of  a  great  Federal 
Republic,  closely  linked  in  the  pursuit  of 


a  common  interest,  tranquil  and  prosperous 
at  home,  respected  abroad ;  but  there  is 
something  proportionately  diminutive  and 
contemptible  in  the  prospect  of  a  number 
of  petty  States,  with  the  appearance  only  of 
union,  jarring,  jealous  and  perverse,  without 
any  determined  action,  fluctuating  and  un- 
happy at  home,  weak  and  insignificant  by 
their  dissensions  in  the  eyes  of  oth«»r  nations. 
Happy  America,  if  those  to  whom  thou  hast 
entrusted  the  guardianship  of  thy  infancy, 
know  how  to  provide  for  thy  future  repose, 
but  miserable  and  undone  if  their  negligence 
or  ignorance  permits  the  spirit  of  discord  to 
erect  her  banner  on  the  ruins  of  thy  tran- 
quility." 

There  were  many  who  held  views  antagon- 
istic to  those  of  Madison  and  Hamilton,  but 
happily  they  well  not  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Many  were  devoted  to  their 
States  and  did  not  desire  a  parent  govern- 


Lee,  was  one  of  these.  April  5th,  1790, 
he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  said:  "The 
Southern  States  are  too  weak  at  present  to 
stand  by  themselves,  and  a  General  Govern- 
ment will  certainly  be  advantageous  to  us, 
as  it  produces  no  other  effect  than  protec- 
tion from  hostilities  and  uniform  commercial 
regulations.  And  when  we  shall  retain  our 
natural  degree  of  population,  I  flatter  my- 
self that  we  shall  have  the  power  to  do  our- 
selves justice,  with  dissolving  the  bond  which 
binds  us  together  ;  it  is  better  to  put  up  with 
those  little  inconveniences  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  greater  calamities."  —  See  Feder- 
alist, 

Madison  and  'Hamilton  talk  like  modern 
Republicans,  Lee  like  unto  a  modern  Demo- 
crat. Truly  his  political  ideas  were  inheri- 
ted by  his  grandson. 

Thus  much  to  show  what  the  fathers  of 
the  Constitution  designed  should  te  the  re- 
lation of  the  States  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment.  It  may  appear  as  a  digression,  but 
is  not,  as  the  writer's  design  is,  to  exhibit  the 
precise  relation  of  the  Senate  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  to  the  Senate,  as 
intended  by  those  statesmen  who  evolved  the 
idea  and  relationship. 

In  the  Convention,  four  plans  or  methods 
of  electing  U.  S.  Senators  were  proposed, 
viz. :  1st,  by  the  first  branch  of  the  National 

• 

Legislature,  which  meant  the  House  of  Rep- 
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;  2iid,  by  the  National  Execu- 
tive ;  3d,  by  the  people  of  the  ae'ersl  or 
reapeutive  States  ;  4th,  by  tne  people  at  Urge. 
Geary,  of  MasBaoUusetta,  stood  Dearly  alone  in 
advocacy  of  the  latter  plan. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  argaed  that 
the  sense  of  the  States  nould  be  better  col- 
lected through  their  OovernmuntB  than  im- 
mediately from  the  people  at  large.  Secondly, 
because  he  wished  the  Senate  to  consist 
of  the  most  di»tingnLshed  characters,  dis- 
tiagniahed  for  their  rank  in  life  and  their 
weight  of  property  and  buamesa,  as  strong 
a  likeness  to  the  British  House  of  Lords  as 
possible. — Madieon  Papern,  p.  161i. 

The  proposition  of  Read,  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  the  Senators  should  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Magistrate,  from  a  number  o* 
persons  nominated  by  the  individual  Legia- 
laturee,  was  not  seconded  nor  supported. 

While  the  subject  of  electing  U,  S.  Sena- 
tors was  under  diacoBSion,  Mr.  Cabot,  of 
Massathuaetta,  said  : 

"I  consider  the  htmocraUe  branch  of  the 
National  Government,  the  branch  chosen 
immediately  by  the  people,  oa  intendud  to 
be  a  check  on  the  Federal  branch,  which 
tatter  is  not  an  immediate  representation  of 
the  people  of  America,  and  is  not  chosen  by 
them,  but  is  a  repri«entation  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  individual  States,  and  its 
members  delegated  by  the  several  State  Leg- 
islatures, and  if  the  Stale  Legislatures  are 
Buffered  to  regplate  conclnsirely  the  elec- 
tions of  the  Democratic  branch,  they  may, 
by  such  an  interference,  first  weaken,  and 
at  last  destroy — not  check — they  may  at  first 
diminish  and  finally  annihilate  that  control 
of  the  Genera!  Government  which  the  peo- 
ple ought  always  to  have  through  their  im-  ; 
mediate  representatives. 

In  the  Congress,  not  only  the  Statea  are 
represented  in  the  Senate,  but  to  balance  the 
power,  and  to  give  the  people  a  suitable  and 
efficient  check  upon  them,  the  federal  repre- 
sentatives are  introduced  into  Congress.  Tlie 
Legislatures  of  the  several  State  are  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Senate,  and  the  people  are 
theconstituenta  of  the  representatives.  Those 
two  branches,  therefore,  have  different  con- 1 
stituents,  and  are  designed  as  c^utual  checks  ^ 
npon  each  other. " — Elilol'iDdiatei,  vol.  l.p. 
4T. 

Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetta,  observed  that 

"  An  objection  was  made  against  the  Con- 
Btitution,  because  tbo  Senators  are  to  he 
choaen  for  six  yeara.     It  has  been  said  that 


they  will  be  too  far  removed  from  the  control 
of  the  people,  and  that  to  keep  tliem  in  pro- 
per dependence  they  should  he  choaen  annu- 
ally. It  is  necesaary  to  premise  that  no  Ar- 
gument against  the  new  plan  has  made  a 
deeper  impression  than  this,  that  it  will  pro- 
duce a  consolidation  of  the  States.  This  ia 
an  effort  which  all  good  men  will  deprecate. 
For,  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  State  powers 
are  to  be  destroyed,  the  representation  is  too 
smalL  The  trust,  in  that  case  would  be  too 
great  to  be  confided  in  So  few  persons.  The 
objects  of  legislation  would  be  so  multiplied 
and  complicated  that  the  Government  would 
be  unwieldy  and  impracticable.  The  State 
governments  are  essential  parts  of  the  system, 
and  the  defence  of  the  Article  is  drawn  from 
its  tendency  to  their  preservation.  The 
Senators  represent  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
States,  in  the  other  house  individnala  are 
representated.  The  Senate  may  not  origi- 
nate bills.  It  need  not  beaaid  that  they  are 
principally  to  direct  the  affairs  of  war  and 
treaties.  '1  hey  are  in  the  quality  of  embassa- 
dors of  the  States  and  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  some  permanency  in  their  office  is  neces- 
sary to  a  discharge  of  their  duty.  Now,  if 
they  are  chosen  yearly  how  could  tbey  per- 
form their  trust  f  If  they  would  be  brought 
by  that  means,  more  immediately  under 
the  inltnence  of  the  people,  then  they  will 
represent  the  legislatures  less  and  become 
the  representatives  of  individuals.  This 
belongs  to  the  other  house.  The  absur- 
dity of  this,  and  its  repugnancy  to  the 
federal  principles  of  the  Constitution,  will 
appear  more  fully,  by  suppoaing  that  they 
are  chosen  by  the  people  at  large.  If  there  is 
an;  force  in  the  objection  to  this  Article,  this 
would  be  proper.  But  whom,  in  that  case 
would  they  represent  ?  Not  legislatures  of  the 
States,  but  the  people.  This  would  totally 
obliterate  the  federal  features  of  the  Consti- 
tution. What  would  become  of  the  State 
Governments,  and  on  whom  would  devolve 
the  duty  of  defending  them  against  the  en- 
chroachments  of  the  federal  Government  J  A 
consolidation  of  the  States  would  ensue, 
which  It  is  conceded,  won  Id  subvert  the  new 
Constitution,  and  againat  which  this  new 
Article  ao  much  condemned,  is  our  best  se- 
curity. Too  much  provision  cannot  be 
made  againat  a  consolidation.  The  State 
Governments  represent  the  wishes  and  feel- 
ings and  local  interests  of  the  people.  They 
are  the  safeguard  and  ornament  of  the  Con- 
-they  will  protract  the- period  of 
ties— afford  a  shelter  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  and  will  be  the  natural 
avenger  of  our  violated  rights.  A  very  effec- 
tual check  upon  the  power  of  the  Senate 
is  provided.  A  third  part  is  to  retire  from 
office  every  two  years.  By  this  means  while 
the  Senators  are  seated  for  sii  years,  they 
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are  admonished  of  their  rseponsibilitj  to 
their  State  legislatures.  If  one-third  new 
members  are  introduced,  who  feel  the 
gentiment  of  their  States,  they  will  awe 
that  third  whose  term  will  he  near  expiring. 
This  Article  seems  to  be  an  exct  Hence  of 
the  Constitution  and  affords  jus^  grounds  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  in  practice,  as  in 
theory,  a  federal  Republic.  "~jE//to<*«  Debates^ 
January  21,  1787,  vol.  1,  p.  64. 

We  again  turn  to  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who,  as  a  writer  upon  Constitutional  ques- 
tions, as  indeed  upon  all  others  in  which  he 
indulged,  was  the  most  lucid  of  his  day. 

*'It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Senators  by  the  State  Legisla- 
tures. Among  the  various  modes  which 
might  have  been  devised  for  constituting 
this  branch  of  the  government,  that  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  convention  is 
probably  the  most  congenial  with  the  public 
opinion.  It  is  recommended  by  the  double 
advantage  of  favoring  a  select  appointment, 
and  of  giving  to  the  State  governments  such 
an  agency  in  the  formation  of  the  Federal 
Government,  as  must  secure  the  authority  of 
the  former,  and  may  form  a  convenient  link 
between  the  two  systems."  Federalist,  p. 
467. 

To  the  argument  that  a  Senate  appointed 

not  immediately  by  the  people,  and  for  the 

term  of  six  years,  would  gradually  acquire 

a  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  the  government, 

and  finally  transform  it  into  a  tyrannical 

aristocracy,  Hamilton  said : 

**  Before  such  a  revolution  can  be  effected, 
the  Senate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  must  in  the 
first  place,  corrupt  itself ;  must  next  corrupt 
the  State  legislatures  ;  must  then   corrupt 
the  House    of  Representatives ;    and   must 
finally  corrupt  the  people    at  large.     It  is 
evident  that  the  Senate  must  first  be  cor- 
rupted before  it  can  attempt  the  establish- 
ment of  tyranny.     Without  corrupting  the 
legislatures,  it  cannot  prosecute  the  attempt, 
because  the  periodical  change  of  members 
would  otherwise  regenerate  the  whole  body. 
Without  exerting  the  means   of  corruption 
with   equal  success  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  opposition   of  that  co-equal 
branch  of  the  government,  would  inevitably 
defeat  the  attempt ;  and  without  corrupting 
the  people  themselves,  a  succession  of  new 
representatives  would    speedily  restore   all 
things  to  their  pristine  order.     Is  there  any 
man  who  can  seriously  persuade  himsell  that 
the  proposed  Senate  can,  by  ^ny  possible 
means  within  the  comnass  of  human  address, 
arrive  at  the  object  of  a  lawless  ambition, 
through  all  these  obstructions  ?"  Federalist, 
p.  481. 


The  careful  reader  of  this  article  cannot 
now  fail  in  noticing  that  some  of  the  speak- 
ers quoted  dwelt  with  considerable  force  and 
feeling  upon  the  fear  and  apprehension  lest 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  government 
should  swallow  up  the  States.  But  every 
student  of  the  early  history  of  our  Govern- 
ment— those  who  have  carefully  perused  the 
debates  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  or 
Congress,  which  adopted,  or  rather  framed, 
the  Constitution,  will  also  remember  that 
in  those  days  the  representatives  of  New 
York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Massachu- 
setts, and  one  or  two  other  States,  were  in- 
fatuated with  a  love  of,  and  devotion  to  the 
area  comprising  the  limits  of  their  States. 
They  had  but  just  emerged  from  a  sevete 
struggle  for  independence,  and  the  heroism 
and  unselfishness  of  their  neighbors  and 
friends  was  still  vivid  in  and  to  their  minds, 
each  being  impressed ,  with  the  belief  that 
his  people  had  done  more  than  any  other  to 
secure  the  blessings  fought  for.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  people  of  those  days 
were  wont  to  call  their  States  * '  Common- 
wealths,** after  the  manner  of  Cromwell. 
This  spirit  was  commendable.  The  federal 
system  had  not  been  tried,  only  suggested, 
and  representatives  of  States  disliked  the 
idea  of  consolidating  in  one  government,  of 
blending  in  one  azure  field  the  glories  of  the 
whole  people,  and  it  was  only  because  the 
first  law  of  nature,  self-protection,  made  a 
union  of  all  the  States  necessary  and  imper- 
ative, that  they  considered  the  proposition 
at  all.  The  States  were  then,  as  now,  un- 
equal in  size,  some  larger  than  others,  and 
while  the  smaller  did  not  strive  to  encroach 
upon  their  neighbors  and  extend  thoir  area, 
the  larger  ones  were  averse  to  surrendering 
any  of  their  territory  even  for  the  making 
of  new  States. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  policy  of  electing 
United  States  Senators  by  the  representa- 
tives of  States  rather  than  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  was  founded  upon  the 
idea  that  the  lustre  of  each  State  would 
thereby  be  permitted  to  shimmer  in  the  gal- 
axy proportionate  to  its  revolutionary  record. 
Since  then,  however,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  have  passed  away,  have  gone  to 
that  house  whose  doors  never  outward  swing; 
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our  nation  has  grown  from  thirteen  to 
thirty-seven  States  (we  might  almost 
say  thirty-eight,  inasmuch  as  authority  has 
been  given  Colorado  to  prepare  for  en- 
trance) ;  the  lines  of  some  of  the  original 
States  have  been  changed  ;  other  wars  have 
ensued  in  which  a  people  and  territory,  un- 
known to  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  have 
shed  imperishable  honor  on  a  common  coun- 
try, and  while  State  pride  still  holds  its  seat 
in  the  heart  of  every  citizen,  whether  he 
sprang  from  the  sterile  soil  of  the  most 
sterile  State,  or  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
most  favored  State  in  the  Union,  still  the 
heart  of  every  patriot  throbs  with  livelier 
emotion  as  he  places  his  hand  upon  it  and 
says  *'I  am  an  American  citizen,"  than  in 
contemplating  his  fortune  in  being  born  in 
any  particular  State  or  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  original  law  defining  the  manner  of 
electing  U.  S.  Senators,  i.  e.,  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  in  and  by  their  sev- 
eral Legislatures,  did  not  fix  the  time,  nor 
was  the  law  sufficiently  mandatory  in  its 
provisions,  as  was  evidenced  in  Indiana  and 
New  Jersey,  where  Senators  were  doubtfully 
elected.  The  consequence  was.  Congress, 
July  25th,  1866,  passed  the  following  law 
which  now  governs  all  the  States. 

*'The  Legislature  of  each  State,  which  shall 
be  chosen  next  preceding  the  expiration  ol 
the  term  of  which  any  Senator  was  elected  +o 
represent  said  State  in  Congress,  shall,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  the  meetitig,  and  on 
organization  thereof,  "proceed  to  elect  a  Sen- 
ator in  Congress,  in  the  place  of  such  Sena- 
tor going  out  of  office,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Each  house  shall  openly,  by  a  viva  voce 
of  each  member  present,  name  one  person 
for  Senator  in  Congress  from  said  State,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  so  voted  for,  who 
shall  have  a  majorit^y  of  the  whole  number 
of  votes  cast  in  each  house,  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  house,  by  the  clerk 
or  Secretary  thereof ;  but  if  either  house 
shall  fail  to  give  such  majority  to  any  person 
on  said  day,  that  fact  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journal.  At  12  o'clock,  M.,  of  the 
day  following  that  on  which  proceedings  are 
required  to  take  place,  as  aforesaid,  the  mem 
bers  of  the  two  houses  shall  convene  in  joint 
assembly,  and  the  journal  of  each  house 
shall  then  be  read,  and  if  the  same  person 
shall  have  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
in  each  house,  such  person  shall  be  declared 


elected  Senator,  to  represent  said  State  iu 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  but  if  the 
same  person  shall  not  have  received  a  nia> 
jority  of  the  votes  in  each  house,  or  if  either 
house  shall  have  failed  to  take  proceedings 
as  required  by  this  act,  the  joint  assembly 
shall  then  proceed  to  choose,  by  a  vtva  voce 
vote  of  each  member  present,  a  pers  )n  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  the  person  hav- 
ing a  majority  of  all  the  votes  of  the  said 
joint  assembly,  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  both  houses  being  present 
and  voting,  shall  be  declared  duly  elected  ; 
and  in  case  no  person  shall  receive  such  ma- 
jority on  the  first  day,  the  joint  assembly 
shall  meet  at  12  o'clock  M.,  of  each  suc- 
ceeding day,  during  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  take  at  least  one  vote  until  a 
Senator  shall  be  elected." 

Some  of  the  States  are  agitating  the  pro- 
priety and  feasibility  of  electing  their  U.  S. 
Senators  by  a  vote  of  the%people.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  or  through  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Constitution,  which  question 
will  probably  soon  be  agitated  in  and  by 
Congress,  though  that  body  is  commendably 
cautious  when  changes  in  the  organic  pr(>- 
visions  of  the  Constitution  are  proposed. 


The  past  is  the  only  index  that  we  have 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  If  we  have 
known  a  man  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  can  bear  testimony  to  his  honesty,  his 
fidelity,  his  ability,  we  are  not  afraid  to  trust 
him  in  the  future.  Our  confidence  has  a  firm 
basis,  and  though  it  may  be  shaken,  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  not ;  that  the  charac- 
ter which  has  proven  true  in  the  part,  will 
continue  true  to  the  end.  This  is  the  teach- 
ing of  human  experience,  and  holds  good 
with  parties  as  it  does  with  men.  The  Re- 
publican party  has  stood  the  test  of  fourteen 
years  of  severe  trial.  Its  fidelity  has  been 
tried.  Its  honesty  proven..  Its  patriotism 
has  been  established  beyond  question.  It 
has  brought  the  nation  through  danger 
greater  than  any  that  ever  confronted  a  peo- 
pie.  Its  whole  record  from  1861  to  1875,  is 
is  open,  like  a  book,  to  be  read  and  judged 
by  all  men.  It  has  had  its  faults,  but  they 
have  been  the  unintentional  faults  of  a 
friend,  and  not  the  designs  of  an  enemy. 
Judged  by  the  stlandard  of  practical  exper- 
ience, it  has  'proven  a  worthy  public  servant, 
devoted  to  those  vital  principles  which  ara 
necessary  to  a  healthy  public  growth  and 
he  preservation  of  free  institutions. 
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Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Paper ^  one  of  the 
most  ultra  of  the  Democratic  journals  in  the 
country  speaks  of  the  Republican  record  in 
this  wise : — 

'*  The  Republican  record  during  these 
fourteen  years  it  is  useless  for  us  to  discuss. 
It  has  certainly  been  a  brilliant  one.  The 
party  has  carried  on  its  shoulders  a  weight 
of  responsibility  never  before  asumed  by  a 
political  party  in  a  free  republic.  It  has 
been  followed  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  North  with  almost  religious  ardor,  and 
the  negroes  of  the  South  bless  it  as  their  al- 
most divine  emancipator. 

It  is  imposssble  for  an  American,  be  he 
Northern  or  Southern,  to  contemplate  the 
history  of  this  great  political  organization 
without  a  feeling  of  admiration,  however 
much  he  may  oppose  the  principles,  arid 
however  bitterly  he  may  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  its  success." 

This  is  noble  testimony;  and  given  unso- 
licited by  a  political  opponent,  is  all  the  more 
trustworthy  and  emphatic.     The  record  is  of 
the   Republican  party,  the  party  whose  as- 
cendancy has  been  jeopardized  by  the  apathy 
and  neglect  of  Republicans.     Such  a  record 
illustrates    the    admirable    fitness    of   the 
party      to       deal       with      the       questions 
which     bear     so ,  deeply     on    the     coun- 
try's     welfare.       When      the     Democratic 
party  was  put  aside  as   untrustworthy  and 
disloyal,  the  country  was  about  to  enter  a 
conflict    designed  to  rend  asunder  thb  Union 
of  the  fathers,  and  introduce  the  legality   of 
slavery   under   a   new    Constitution.      The 
world  had  grown  indignant  at  the  bare   idea 
of  human    bdndage;    and  all   Christendom 
joined  in  the  cry  for  its  suppression.     In  the 
Great  Republic  of  the  West,   the  people  of 
the  free  States  had  caught  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  were  prepared   to   check  the   pro- 
gress of  slavery  by  limiting  its  area.     It  was 
actually  moribund, — on  the  eve  of  expiring 
by  reason  of  its  wasteful  expensiveness,  con- 
fined as  it  was.     For  slave  labor  could  never 
be  skilled;  and  the  loss   of  fertility  in  the 
soil,  the  direct  result  of  slaFe  culture,  could 
not  be  renewed  for  lack  of  means.     The  dis- 
covery of  the  costliness  of  unpaid  labor  be- 
cause unskilled,  urged  the  slave   owners   to 
seek  new  territory  to  exhaust,  and  to  build 


up  the  social  system  of  slavery  in  localities 
devoted  to  liberty.  The  Republican  party 
opposed  the  scheme  of  the  slave  owners;  and 
the  slave  owners  having  appealed  to  arms, 
lost  their  cause,  while  the  slave  obtained 
his  freedom  under  Republican  principles. 

How  slavery,  while  it  existed,  affected  the 
social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  South, 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  history.    It  demanded  the 
prevalence  of  a   common  sentiment   in   its 
favor,  at  any  hazard.    Fears  of  servile  insur- 
rection were  never  absent.     The  pulpit  was 
forced  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  human  bond- 
age, and  say  that  the  right  to  enslave  the 
black  man  was  of  Divine  sanction.     A  cler- 
gyman might  have  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  the 
faith  of  a  Wesley,  and   the  eloquence  of  a 
Whitfield;   but  unless  he  made  slavery  as 
prominent  as  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  he  lost 
caste.    The  bench  and  the  bar  were  subjected 
to  the  same  ordeal,  and  the  fame  of  the  judge 
and  the  advocate  depended  upon  the  devo- 
tion he  showed  to  the  beauties  of   human 
bondage.    Collegiate  institutions  were  found- 
ed  in   the   interest   of  slavery.     The  most 
learned    professrs    were    those    who    could 
most  deeply  impress  the  students  with  the 
absolute  commission  of  the  white  to  enslave 
the  black  by  the  Power  which  rules  on  high. 
In  consequence,  young  men  left  those  abodes 
of  learning,  if  ignorant   of  all    else,  thor- 
oughly enamored  of  slavery.     Literary  men 
had  to  demonstrate  their  subservience  to  the 
institution.     If  an  author  possessed  the  tal- 
ents of  a  Dickens,  or  Longfellow,  or  Sidney 
Herbert,  he  had  to  make  pleasant  allusions  to 
the  lettered  negro,  or  invent  some  new  argu- 
ment in  the  same  direction,  when  his  repute 
was  established.   Editors  of  newspapers  had  to 
bow  to  the  reigning  sentiment ;  and  the  most 
audacious  attacks  on  freedom  were  received 
with  the  greatest  favor.    Art  did  not  flourish 
in  such  a  community,  unless  it  represented 
the  happy  darkey  dancing  a  breakdown  by 
the  light  of  the  moon.     Science  of  course 
sought   another   clime.     In    planters'  man- 
sions, and  the  homes  of  the  well  to  do,  in 
hotels   and   stores,  the  blessings  of  slavery 
was  the  sole  topic  on  which  all  agreed.     A 
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stranger  entering  a  city  or  town  attracted 
attention  until  his  opinions  were  known ; 
and  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  general  views 
he  was  soon  made  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  depart  with  a  whole  skin.  In  a 
word,  slavery  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
South,  shutting  out  the  light  of  day  ;  dwarf- 
ing the  popular  mind  ;  and  barring  out  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  enterprise  :  and  it  did 
so  as  long  as  it  lasted.  And  what  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  South  has  no  great  authors, 
or  artists,  or  statesmen,  except  those  who 
became  resplendent  by  claiming  that  human 
bondage  is  of  divine  permission. 

The  wisest  men  in  the  South  now  see  the 
mistake.  But  they  come  too  slowly  into  line 
to  partake  of  the  advantages  of  freedom.  The 
Republican  party  after  preserving  the  Union 
set  itself  diligently  to  work  to  rehabitate  and 
restore.  The  Democratic  party. cannot  do 
this.  It  is  too  deeply  implicated  in  the 
worst  phases  of  the  past.  Moreover,  it  is 
obsolete,  when  tested  with  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  Wherever  ?t  has  secured  a  majority, 
there  the  community  has  retrogated,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  its  principles  not  being  ap- 
plicable to  current  affairs,  are  the  embodi- 
ment c»f  retrogression.  The  principles  of 
the  Republican  party  are  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  They  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  national  expression  in  all 
that  relates  to  popular  aspiration  and 
achievement  in  statesmanship.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  which  has  created  a  Nation  by 
the  union  of  the  States,  desires  to  complete 
a  unity  of  its  work.  The  Democratic  party 
has  intervened  and  complicated,  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  Democratic  party  is  in  the  way 
and  must  be  put  aside  till  the  work  of  the 
Republican  party  is  done.  That  work, 
guided  by  the  wisdom  of  experience,  consists 
in  restoring  the  South  to  its  true  position  in 
the  Union  ;  in  keeping  open  the  way  for  the 
education  of  all  its  citizens  ;  in  upholding 
the  rights  of  all  and  their  free  exercise  ;  in 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  a  sound  public 
opinion,  which  shall  be  tolerant  of  diff'erence 
and  protect  the  weak  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  strong  ;  and  in  laboring  for  the  return  of 
a  free,  happy  and  contented  people  to  share 
in  the  common  prosperity  and  glory  of  the 
republic. 


Not   a  Failure. — Democracy  claims  that 
the  reconstruction  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  has  proven  a  failure.     Where  is  the 
evidence  of  the  failure  f    Not  in  the  States 
themselves,  for  they  have  been  restored  to 
all  their  original  rights  and  privileges  in  the 
Union.     If  the  administrations  of  State  gov- 
ernments has  fallen  short  of  what  it  shonld 
have  been,  the  fault  lies  with  the  people  of 
the  States,  not  with  the  policy  of  reconstruc- 
tion.    The  plan  of  reoontruction  was  a  wise 
one,  and  if  the  people  had  shown  equal  wis- 
dom in  conducting  their  affairs,  prosperity, 
such  as  the  Southern  States  never  before  en- 
joyed, would  have  been  its  share  to-day. 

If  unworthy  men  have  in  some  instances 
crept  into  power,  the  responsibility  for  this 
is  with  those  who  permitted  them  to  be  elected. 
If  the  intelligent  citizen  had  laid  aside  his 
prejudices  and  united  with  those  who  de- 
sired good  government,  the  plan  of  recon- 
struction would  to-day  be  regarded  as  among 
the  foremost  triumphs  of  Republican  legis- 
lation. 

That  it  has  fully  succeeded  in  spite  of  the 
the  opposition  which  it  has  encountered, 
speaks  volumes  in  its  favor.  A  few  years 
hence,  when  common  sense  takes  the  place 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  the  people  of  the 
South,  irrespective  of  party,  will  unite  in 
praising  the  reconstruction  policy,  which  De- 
mocracy now  condemns. 


Sbcrbtart  Bristow  is  still  after  those  who 
have  been  practicing  fraud  upon* the  revenues 
of  the  country.  He  is  determined  to  break 
up  the  rascally  practice  which  puts  large 
fortunes  in  the  pockets  of  the  dishonest  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  honest  dealers.  This 
is  right,  for  no  honest  merchant  can  compete 
with  those  rascals  who  sell  goods  on  which 
no  tax  has  been  paid.  Mr.  Bristow  has  in- 
fused a  share  of  his  own  fearless  spirit  into 
the  outside  branches  of  his  Department. 
Treasury  agents  everywhere  are  becoming 
more  active  in,  and  watchful  of,  the  public 
interest.  Under  this  effective  policy  we 
may  reasonably  expect  a  large  increase  of 
revenue  during  the  coming  year. 
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THE  MUTUAL  RELATION, 

AS    TO   PRICE  OP  GOLD,  GREENBACKS,   SILVER   BULLION   AND   SILVER   COIN. 


Gold  Price  of  Silver  Bullion, — Owing  to 
the  large  demand  for  gold,   and  the  corres- 
ponding diminution  in  the  demand  for  sil- 
ver, consequent  upon  the  change  bjr  certain 
continental  goyernments — Germany  and  the 
Scandinavian  Governments  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Denmark — from  a  silver  standard 
for  their  monej  of  account,  to  a  gold  stand- 
ard; anil  to  the  hoarding  of  gold  by  the  Bank 
of  France  preparatory  to  its  resumption  of 
specie  payments  ;  and  also  to  the  large  pro- 
duction of  silver  from  the  Comstock  and  otlier 
mines   of  our  silver-bearing  territories,  the 
price  of  silver,  relatively  to  gold,  has  been  for 
several  years  gradually  sinking,  until  it  has 
reached  in  the  London  market,  according  to 
a  late  cable  dispatch,  the  low  point  of  55^ 
pence   sterling  per  standard  British  ounce, 
(the  equivalent    quotation    in    New    York 
market,  for  fine  bars,  being  from  1.21  to  1.22 
per  ounce,)  the  lowest  point  of  value,  rela- 
tively to  gold,  on  record  in  the  history  of 
man. 

The  price  indicates  that  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  silver,  is  as  17  to  1;  that  is, 
that  the  value  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  now  seventeen  times  that  of  silver 
of  equal  weight  and  like  fineness.  It  fol- 
lows, as  may  readily  be  shown,  that  the 
price  in  United  States  gold,  of  the  quantity 
of  bullion  contained  in  a  dollar  of  our  new 
fraction  silver  is  88.0  cents  ;  or,  conversely, 
that  what  may  be  termed  the  silver-bullion 
price  of  gold — the  silver  unit  being  25 
grammes  9-10  fine — is  113.6 

Go'd  Price  of  Silver  Cotn. — The  gold  price 
of  the  United  States  silver  coin,  (fractional) 
which  is  used  as  currency — containing  to  the 
dollar,  when  of  legal  weight  and  fineness, 
25  grammes  9-10  fine — was  quoted  on  the 
same  day,  (June  6,  1875)  in  the  New  York 
market,  at  from  92  to  95  cents,  showing  the 
silver  coin  price  of  gold  to  have  been  from 
10S.7  to  105.3  ;  the  difference  depending  on 
the  quantity  of  pure  metal  contained,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  date  of  the  mintage  and  by  the 
degree  of  the  abrasion  of  the  coin. 


Gold  Price  of  Greenhncks. — The  greenback 
price  of  gold  is  now  quoted,  in  the  language 
of  the  market,  at  117,  showing  the  gold 
price  of  greenbacks  to  be  85^. 

Greenback  Price  of  Silver  Bxlhon  end  of 
Silver  Com, — It  follows  that,  at  the  present 
time,  the  greenback  price  of  silver  bullion — 
25  grammes  9-10  fine  to  the  dollar — is  103 
(more  exactly,  102.9)  ;  the  greenback  price 
of  silver  coin,  of  the  same  weight  and  fine- 
ness, ranging  from  107.0  for  older  and 
abraded  coins,  to  111.1  for  coins  of  the  full 
legal  weight. 

Exportation  of  Silver  Cotn  for  Melting  or  Re 
coinage, — Should  the  price  of  greenbacks, 
relatively  to  that  of  silver  bullion,  advance 
three  per  cent.,  silver  coin,  even  at  its  mini- 
mum or  bullion  value,  would  prove  more 
profitable  for  circulation  as  money  than  for 
use  in  the  arts,  or  for  exportation  for  coinage 
abroad. 

Exportation  of  Silver  Coin  for  Use  as  Mone'/ 
Elsewhere, — The  fractional  silver  coin  of  the 
United  States  is  demanded,  in  limited  quan- 
tities, by  certain  South  American  and  other 
countries,  chiefly  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, for  circulation ;  which  fact  accounts   in 
part  for  the  higher  price   which   our   frac- 
tional silver  coin  commands  in  the  market 
compared  with    bullion.      To  what   extent 
this  fact  will  operate — when  a  liberal  supply 
of  coin  shall  be  issued  and  thrown  upon  the 
market — ^to  retain  as  now,  the  price  of  coin 
beyond  that  of  bullion,  is,  as  yet,  uncertain. 
Effect  on  the  Price  of  Silver  Corny  of  the  De- 
mand for  Us  use  at  Home  as  Subsidiary  C  inage, — 
Gold  and  greenbacks  are  each  legal  tender 
of    payment    in  all    amounts,    bat   United 
States  fractional  silver  coin  is  legal  tender 
of  payment  only  in  limited  amounts,   not 
exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  of  law  is  to  give 
to  silver  coin  a  value  superior  to  its  in- 
trinsic value  as  bullion,  and  to  protect  it 
against  remelting  at  home,  and  against  ex- 
portation for  melting  or  recoinage  abroad. 
When  greenbacks  rule  in  the  market  at  a 
lower  point  than  tliat  of  silver  coin,  such 
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coin  will  not  be  in  demand  at  home  for  nse 
as  money  for  general  circulation,  except  at 
the  extreme  Southwest  and  on  the  Pacific 
Slope.  When,  however,  greenbacks  com- 
mand in  the  market  a  higher  price  than 
silver  coin,  the  subsidiary  silver  coin  will 
be  in  demand  as  money,  but  will  command 
a  price  above  that  of  its  value  as  bullion. 
When  greenbacks  advance  from  85J, 
their  existing  rate,  to  8^,  the  existing  bul- 
lion rate  (corresponding  to  a  premium  on 
gold  of  13.6)— assuming  that  the  relative  val- 
ues of  gold  and  silver  remain  unchanged- 
silver  coin  will  necessarily  cease  to  be  profit- 
ably exported  as  bullion  for  melting  or  re- 
coinage,  even  though— by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  gives  it  the  charac- 
ter of  a  legal  tender  in  limited  amounts — ^it 
should  have  no  value  above  that  of  the  bul- 
lion contained. 

When  greenbacks  advance  to  92  (corre- 
sponding to  a  premium  on  gold  of  8  7-10) — 
the  existing  prices  of  silver  coin  remaining 
unchanged — the  less  perfect  and  less  desira- 
ble silver  coins  will  circulate,  as  currency, 
Bide  by  side  with  the  fractional  paper  cur- 
rency. 

When  greenbacks  advance  to  95  cents 
(corresponding  to  a  premium  on  gold  of 
5  3.10) — the  existing  prices  of  silver  coin  re- 
maining unchanged — the  new  and  more  per- 
fect silver  coins  will  circulate,  as  currency, 
side  by  side  with  our  fractional  paper  cur- 
rency. 

When  greenbacks  advance  beyond  this 
rate,  nearer  to  a  par  with  gold,  silver  coin 
will  supercede  greenbacks,  and  their  asso- 
ciated fractional  paper  currency.  The  in- 
trinsic bullion  value  of  new  silver  coins,  of 
legal  weight  and  fineness,  is  now  88  cents  to 
the  dollar,  but  their  value  as  coin  in  the 
market  is  95  cents.  The  issuing  and  placing 
on  the  market  of  the  new  silver  coinage  in 
considerable  quantities,  will  tend  to  lower 
somewhat  the  price  in  the  market  of  these 
new  coins,  but  will  not  reduce  the  price  to 
the  bullion  standard.  The  gold  price  of 
greenbacks  in  the  market,  therefore,  must 
advance  considerably  beyond  88  cents,  the 
present  value  of  the  bullion  contained  in 
silver  coins  of  legal  weight  and  fineness — 


that  is,  the  greenback  price  of  gold  most 
fall  considerably  below  113  6-10,  in  order  to 
secure  the  free  and  general  circalation  of 
such  coins. 

The  higher  price  of  our  fractional  ailver 
coin,  as  compared  with  silver  ballion,  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness,  is  due,  in  part,  t« 
the  fact  that,  in  limited  amounts  (not  ex- 
ceeding $5  in  any  one  payment),  it  is   like 
gold  a  legal  tender  of  payment  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  part,  to  a  limited  demand  for 
its  use  as  money  in  the  payment  of  balances 
for  customs  purposes,  and  for  the  settlement 
of  fractional  amounts  in  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  our  bonded  debt ;   also,  for  nse  in 
general  circulation  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Texas  and  certain 
other  portions  of  the  southwest,  where  gold 
is  the  sole  standard,  paper  currency  not  be- 
ing recognized  in  trade  ;  and,  also,  in  certain 
South  American  and  other  countries.  ' 

TABULAR  STATBMENT. 

In  the  following  tabular  statement,  the 
dollar  of  silver  bullion, and  the  dollar  of  silver 
coin,  are  each  assumed  to  be  25  grammes  of 
silver  of  the  fineness  of  9-10 — the  same  with 
regard  to  quantity  and  fineness,  as  that  of 
the  legal  silver  currency  (fractional)  of  the 
United  States  : 

Pricks — June  5,  1875. 

The  gold  price  of  $100  In  Kreenbacks,  is $85.50 

The  gol'J  price  of  $100  In  silver  bullion.  Is  . . .      $dS.01 
The  gold  price  of  )||100  In  silver  coin,  is  from    $32  to  95 

Consequently  — 
The  greeuback  price  of  $1(10  in  gold,  is  .     ....     $117.0 
The  sliver  bullion  price  of  $100  in  gold,  Is  ....     $li3.6 

The  silver  c«ln  price  of  $100  in  gold,  is  |  *"'"^™     licl'a 

Also— 
The  greenback  price  of  $100  in  silyer  bullion,  is    $102.0 

Greenback  price  of  $100  in  sUvercoln,  |  ^""^JJ^     |[JJ  J 

AIpo  — 

The  silver  bullion  price  of  $100  in  8ll-(  from     $104.5 

ver'oln.  is \    to        $108.6 

The  silver  bul'n  prlceof  $100.  in  greenbacks,  is  $  97.2 

Every  Centennial  celebration  should  deep- 
en the  public  gratitude  for  the  great  party 
which  saved  the  nation  from  destruction. 
If  our  forefathers  are  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance for  their  wisdom,  and  for  their  fidelity 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  patriot  who  in 
these  latter  days  should  equBl  wisdom  and 
fidelity  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  The  Republican  party  may  justly 
claim  for  itself  a  share  of  the  gratitude  be- 
stowed upon  those  who  fought  the  first  batttes 
for  popular  freedom. 
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The  present  attitude  of  Germany  toward 
Rome,  is  not  on*  of  horttility  to  the  Romtui 
Catholic  Churoh  as  a  spiritual  power,  bnt 
as  a  temporal  one,  ftgsuming  authority  above 
the  Btate.  Except,  ao  far  an  it  comes  in  con- 
flict with  the  ohurch  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
it  is,  in  iiosenseof  the  term,  a  reUgiona  moTH- 
ment  ;  it  is  simply  the  Qerman  Empire  ns- 
aerting  its  supremacy  in  matters  of  state 
over  what  has  bean  called  by  the  defenders 
of  the   Romish  Church,   the  Apostolic 

The  question  to  be  settled  by  the  German 
Empire,  is  one  of  allegiance  to  its  laws. 
The  Romish  Church,  both  in  theory  and 
prastice,  holds  its  llrEt  allegiance  to  tht 
Apostolic  Empire,  with  the  Pope  as  its  su- 
preme head  ;  its  second  allegiance,  to  the 
Qertnan  Empire  with  King  William  aa  it! 
ruler.  The  adherents  of  this  church  num- 
ber many  millions  ;  its  teithinga  have  be- 
come part  of  their  faith,  and  thus  Germany 
has  within  its  borders  citizens  who  claim 
its  protection  and  the  full  benefit  of  its  laws, 
and  yet  hold  an  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
potentate  whose  orders  they  nra  bound  to 
obey,  even  though  obedience  brings  them 
into  direct  antagonism  with  the  State  whose 
citizens  they  claim  to  be. 
This  anomaly  wai  one  which  early  attraoted, 
not  only  the  attention  of  Bismarck,  but 
other  distinguished  statesmen,  some  of 
whom  were  earnest  Catholics  devoted  to  the 
church  and  yet  sensible  of  their  duty  to 
the  Empire.  They  saw  that  two  powers 
claiming  ec^ual  or  superior  jurisdiction,  could 
not  eiist  without  the  final'  Bubmission  of 
one  to  the  other.  It  would  eventually  oome 
about  cither  through  bloody  conflict  or  peaoe- 
The  questions  with  these 
B  simply,  shall  Germany  be 
ruled  hy  Rome  or  by  herself !  Shall  the 
laws  of  the  Umpire  be  weaker  than  the  words 
of  the  Pope  f  On  these  points  there  could 
be  no  compromise  ;  it  must  be  one  or  the 
other — the  supremacy  of  the  Qerman  Em- 
pire,  or  the    supremacy   of   the    Apostolic 


The  breaking  out  ot  the  war  with  France 
postponed  the  settlement  of  a  question  which 
had  long  been  pending.  The  close  of  the 
war  found  the  German  Empire  more  thor- 
oughly nationalized  than  at  the  opening. 
Its  several  parts  were  more  united  ;  its  bor- 
ders were  enlarged ;  its  people  were  more 
devoted  to  the  interest  and  advancement  of 
the  Empire ;  in  a  word  it  had  grown  in  the 
midst  of  a  destructive  war. 

France  no  longer  dreaded  aa  an  ally  of 
Rome  ;  Italy  far  from  friendly  to  the  Papal 
doctrine  of  infallibility ;  Austria  too  intent 
on  keeping  peace  with  a  natiou  flushed  with 
victory,  and  guarded  by  the  best  equipped 
standing  army  in  all  Europe,  gave  to  Ger- 
many the  opportunity  which  the  had  sought 
for  years,  to  say  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  "  as  a  spiritual  power  you  caa  con- 
tinue in  Germany,  but  as  a  temporal  power, 
claiming  equal  authority  with  the  laws  of 
the  Empire,  you  hereby  receive  notice  to 
vacate  the  State  or  obey  its  laws.  Henoetorth 
the  German  Empire  assumes  full  control  of 
tizens,  and  the  Apostolic  Empire  must 
aouform  to  the  new  order  of  things." 

By  its  recent  acts  toward  the  Romish, 
Church,  Germany  simply  proclaims  its  ind». 
pnndenae  and  asserts  its  sovereiguty.  Itence. 
forth  the  German  oitiien,  whether  he  be  a 
bishop,  a  priest,  or  a  layman,  can  appeal  for 
proteotion  to  the  State  against  the  rigors  or 
injustice  of  ecclesiastical  law.  If  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  seeks  through  the  bishops  to  fins  or 
Imprison  a  Catholic  oitiaen,  or  to  deprive 
liim  of  hia  honors  or  hie  pn>perly,  or  to  mo- 
lest him  in  any  way,  the  panishment  can 
dy  be  inflicted  by  ftrat  obtaining  (he  cou- 
nt of  the  panlshed,  and  even  then  it  must 
not  violate  the  laws  of  the  realm.  This,  it 
be  noted,  destroys  the  temporal  power- 
of  the  church,  aad  only  the  temporal  power, 
lsaTe8.U:^.teuched  the  fiuth  which  rec. 
les  the  FVitie  as  the  spii 
ohurch.  Therefore,  the  m 
many  is  political  and  not 
character,  more  defenaive 
and  though  the  Romish  Ch 
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the  world  may  endeavor  to  construe  it  into 
a  movement  of  religious  persecution,  the 
unprejudiced  observer  will  see  in  it  nothing 
but  the  exercise  of  an  inherent  right  on  the 
part  of  a  nation  to  compel  all  church  or 
other  organizations  to  submit  to  its  laws, 
and  to  enjoy  their  forms  of  worship  on  the 
basis  of  equality,  each  entitled  to  respect 
and  protection,  and  all  required  to  conform 
to  the  laws  of  the  only  temporal  sovereign, 
the  State. 

VATICANISM. 

To  better  understand  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  Apostolic  Empire  or  Ro- 
man Hierarchy  to  the  civil  laws  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  we  should  first  understand  the 
character  of  Vaticanism,  the  power  from 
which  the  Hierarchy  derives  its  authority, 
and  on  which  it  bases  its  claims  to  make  its 
own  laws  and  to  annul  those  of  the  State 
which  in  any  way  interfere  with  its  pre- 
rogatives. 

What  is  Vaticanism  ?  To  give  a  detailed 
answer  that  would  cover  all  its  claims  and 
set  forth  all  its  pretentions  to  the  exercise  of 
temporal  authority,  would  fill  a  volume. 
The  briefest  reply  is  the  one  most  compre- 
hensive. Vaticanism  is  Papal  authority 
in  its  organized  form,  or,  the  will  of  the 
Vatican  as  expressed  through  canonical  and 
ecclesiastical  laws;  a  system  arrogating  to 
itself  the  divine  right  of  governing,  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  the  whole  domain  of 
Roman  Catholic  Christendom.  The  Vatican 
decrees  are  held  to  be  the  supreme  command 
of  God,  through  the  Pope,  to  his  faithful 
subjects,  to  be  obeyed  by  them  on  all  ques- 
tions of  faith  and  morals, of  civil  and  religious 
duty.  Therefore,  whatever  the  Vatican  de- 
crees becomes  a  law,  imperative,  absolute,  to 
be  obeyed  and  not  gainsaid  by  all  within  the 
province  of  the  Romish  Church. 

What  is  the  nature  of  its  power  ?  How 
far  can  Vaticanism  go  in  the  government  of 
a  people  ?  These  are  questions  on  which 
Catholics  are  divided,  and  the  solution  of 
which  is  continually  affecting  the  unity  of 
the  Church*     The  majority  of  the  adherents 


of  the  Romish  Church  believe  in  the  univer- 
sal or  supreme  authority  of  Vaticanism,  are 
loyal  to  its  decrees,  and  subordinate  their 
allegiance  to  their  country,  to  their  higher 
allegiance  to  the  Pope,  recognizing  in  him 
the  only  sovereign  who  derives  his  authority 
from  God,  who  through  such  devotion  has 
the  right  to  command  their  allegiance. 

Other  Catholics,  no  less  sincere  in  their 
devotion  to  the  church  than  the  ones  men- 
tioned, hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Vaticanism 
has  no  relation  to  the  State,  except  through 
the  force  of  example ;  that  its  province  is 
spiritual,  and  not  in  any  sense  political,  and 
that  the  Vatican  decrees  are  simply  directory 
in  their  character,  confined  to  church  dis- 
cipline, and  have  no  binding  force  over  a 
citizen  in  his  relations  to  the  State  in  which 
he  claims  citizenship. 

Here  we  have  a  division  of  opinion  in  a 
church  that  recognizes  a  common  head. 
Both  sides  of  the  question  admit  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  Pope  as  the  head  of  the 
church,  both  agree  in  all  matters  of  discipline, 
but  a  line  divides  them  on  a  question  of 
temporal  power,  the  one  claiming  him  to  be 
above  the  princes  of  the  earth,  the  other 
asserting  that  he  has  no  political  power. 
In  Germany  this  division  is  marked,  and 
has  led  to  a  serious  split  in  the  churcli. 
The  result  has  been,  the  dissenters  from  the 
accepted  meaning  and  scope  of  Vaticanism, 
have  banded  together,  and  under  the  name 
of  Old  Catholics  are  daily  gaining  converts 
to  what  they  deem  the  only  true  doctrine  on 
which  Catholicism  can  stand.  But  as  these 
dissenters,  or  Old  Catholics,  are  largely  in 
the  minority,  we  must  accept  the  assumption 
of  Vaticanism,  of  its  right  to  supremacy  over 
civil  law  as  the  vital  point  at  issue  between 
the  German  Government  and  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  these  Vatican 
decrees,  says :  *'  In  the  presence  of  these 
decrees  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  English 
Catholics  to  pay  to  their  sovereign  a  full 
and  undivided  allegiance."  And  again. 
'*  The  Vatican  decrees  do,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  establish  for  the  Pope  a  supreme  com- 
mand over  loyalty  and  civil  duty.  And 
again  he  says  with  great  clearness  : 
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'*  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  entire  mistake 
to  suppose  that  theories  like  those  of  which 
Rome  is  the  centre,  are  not  operative  on  the 
tHoughts  and  actions  of  men.  An  army  of 
teachers,  the  largest  and  most  compact  in  the 
world,  is  ever  sedulously  at  work  to  bring 
them  into  practice.  Within  our  time  they 
liave  most  powerfully,  as  well  as  most  in- 
juriously, altered  the  spirit  and  feeling  of 
the  Roman  Church  at  large  ;  and  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if,  having  done  so  much  in 
th.e  last  half  century,  they  shall  effect 
nothing  in  the  next.*' 

THE   TEMPORAL   POWER   OP   ROME. 

It  is  with  this  power  of  Vaticanism — teach- 
ing to  German  subjects  the  fatal  doctrine  of 
Papal  infallibility ;  dividing  them  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Empire  ;  disturbing  them  in 
their  civil  relations  to  the  realm  ;  and  sow- 
ing seeds  of  political  and  religious  dissen- 
sions— that  Bismarck   has  to  deal.     It  has 
been  said  that  Bismarck  is  the  power  behind 
the  throne,  but  this  is  true  only  in  the  sense 
of  his  representative  character.     In  this  Bis- 
marck represents  the  spirit  of  progressive 
Germany  ;  the  soul  of  the  new  Empire  that  is 
shaking  off  the  chains  of  the  past,  and  rising 
up  like  a  youthful  giant  to  enjoy  its  liber- 
ties, enforce  its  rights,  and  become  the  leader 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.     It  is  the  irre- 
pressible spirit  of  the  German  people  who 
long  to  see  the  Empire  supreme  within  its 
own  borders,   that  impels   Bismarck,    as  its 
best  and  most  courageous  representative  to 
lead  the  movement,  not  against  the  Catholic 
faith,  but  against  the  temporal  power  which 
Vaticanism  or  Papal  authority  has  exercised 
over  the  civil  law  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  movement  is  not  a  sudden  one.  It  is 
the  result  of  deliberate  judgment  formed 
from  the  experience  of  years.  Leading  Ger- 
man statesmen  for  the  past  twenty  years 
have  seen  in  the  assumption  of  the  Romish 
Hierarchy,  a  danger  which  would  eventually, 
unless  checked,  destroy  the  integrity  of  the 
State.  They  saw,  with  alarm,  a  church 
which  had  been  invited  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
accorded  by  Prussian  laws  toother  churches, 
abusing  the  spirit  of  toleration,  and  trans- 
forming what  was  granted  as  a  privilege  into 


a  divine  right  above  the  laws  of  the  realm 
and  responsible  only  to  Rome.  They  bffheld 
a  church  which  had  come  to  them  humbled, 
shattered,  destitute,  glad  to  accept  their  hos- 
pitality and  the  protection  of  their  liberal 
laws,  grow,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  na- 
tion which  sheltered  it,  but  in  sympathy 
with  a  foreign  potentate,  whose  commands 
taught  its  followers  not  gratitude  and  loyalty 
to  Prussia,  but  supreme  loyalty  to  Rome. 

From  1821  to  1837,  the  Roman  Church 
quietly  acquiesced  in  those  civil  laws  which 
Prussia  had  established  for  her  own  safety. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Romish  Church  was  re-established  in  Prussia, 
shortly  after  1815,  was  a  willing  submission 
to  Prussian  laws.  This  was  cheerfully  given, 
and  the  Church  and  State  lived  in  harmony 
until  about  1844,  when  the  secret  intrigues 
of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  began  to  bear  fruits 
in  the  shape  of  new  demands  and  aggres- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  church.  The  Con- 
stitution of  1850  gave  the  Papal  Hierarchy 
its  first  strong  hold  upon  the  State.  Under 
the  plausible  plea  of  "the  freedom  of  the 
Church,*'  it  secured  certain  rights  which 
became  the  levers  to  overturn  restrictions 
placed  upon  it.  The  power  of  supervision, 
still  retained  by  Prussia  in  her  Constitution 
of  1850,  soon  became  a  dead  letter,  so  far  as 
it  applied  to  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  and  the 
church  as  it  grew  in  strength  increased  in 
arrogance,  until  its  pretentions  of  authority 
and  open  defiance  of  law,  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  State  to  surrender  its  au- 
thority to  Rome,  or  at  once  take  suoh  steps 
as  would  subordinate  the  Romish  Church  to 
the  same  laws  which  governed  other  religious 
organizations  in  the  realm. 

The  measures  necessary  to  restrict  Papal 
authority  were  delayed  from  year  to  year. 
Italy  under  the  finger  of  the  Pope:;  Austria 
obedient  to  his  commands  ;  France  the  nat- 
ural enemy  of  Prussia,  and  governed  by 
Napoleon,  who  drew  his  inspiration  from 
Rome,  made  the  work  of  self-protection,  not 
only  hazardous  to  the  peace  of  the  realm, 
but  perilous  to  national  existence. 

In  the  meantime  the  Papal  Hierarchy  grow 
in  boldness,  and  became  more  exacting  in  its 
demands.  Romish  Bishops  entered  Govern- 
ment schools  and  instructed  teachers,  ap- 
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pointed  and  paid  for  b^  the  State,  what  thej 
should,  and  what  they  should  not  teach. 
When  called  to  an  account  for  this  abuse  of 
a  supervising  pririlege  granted  them,  they 
arrogantly  replied,  that  every  Catholic  teach- 
er was  subject  to  their  control,  and  this,  not 
through  the  laws  of  Prussia,  but  under  the 
laws  of  the  Church. 

THE    CONFLICT   A   POLITICAL   OXE. 

The  Romish  organs  of  Papacy  have  endeav- 
ored to  transform  the  purely  defensive  and 
political  policy  of  Germany  into  a  bitter  per- 
secution of  the  Catholic  Church.  Nothing 
could  be  wider  from  the  truth,  for  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  to-day,  enjoys  equal  privileges 
in  Germany  with  the  Evangelical  Church. 
Its  libei^y  of  conscience  has  not  been  inter- 
fered with ;  its  forms  of  worship  remain  the 
same  as  ever ;  the  persons  of  its  priests  and 
bishops  are  protected,  and  its  14,000,000  of 
followers  have  all  the  rights  accorded  to  the 
26,000,000  who  worship  under  the  forms  of 
the  Evangelical  Church.  In  fact,  religious  and 
civil  liberty  were  never  greater  in  Germany 
than  in  the  presence  of  this  movement,  which 
seeks  to  increase  personal  liberty  by  remov- 
ing from  the  State  a  tyranny,  which,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  the  Church,  proclaims  itself 
not  only  the  owner  of  the  citizen's  conscience, 
but  the  God-appointed  judge,  over  and  above 
the  nation  itself.  Therefore,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  German  movement,  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  Prussia  and  the  Empire  is  directed, 
not  against  the  Catholic  faith,  but  against 
a  Hierarchy,  which  proclaims  ecclesiastical 
law  to  be  above  the  civil,  and  the  Pope 
above  the  King. 

The  whole  question  was  plainly  stated  by 
Bismarck  in  his  speech  of  March  10,  1873. 
He  said : 

**  In  my  opinion,  the  question  with  which 
we  are  occupied  is  falsified,  and  the  light  in 
which  we  view  it  is  likewise  false,  when  it  is 
represented  as  a  question  of  Church  or  of  con- 
fession. It  is  really  a  political  question ;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  struggle  of  an 
Evangelical  dynasty  against  the  Catholic 
Church — though  some  would  persuade  our 
Catholic  fellow-citizens  that  this  is  the  issue ; 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  strife  between  faith 
and  unbelief;  it  is  concerned  only  with  the 
immemorial  conflict  of  authority — old  as  the 


human  race — the  conflict  between  kingship 
and  priestism.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Papacy  has 
ever  been  a  political  power  which,  with  the 
greatest  audacity,  and  with  momentous  con- 
sequences, has  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  this 
world;  which  has  striven  after  such  encroach- 
ment, and  held  this  in  view  as  its  programme. 
That  programme  is  well  understood.  The 
goal  which,  like  the  Frenchman's  dream  of 
an  unbroken  Rhine  boundary,  floats  before 
the  Papal  power  —  the  programme  which,  in 
the  time  of  the  mediaeval  emperors,  was  near 
its  realization,  is  the  subjection  of  the  civil 
power  to  the  ecclesiastical.  A  high  political 
aim  ;  an  endeavor  which,  however,  is  as  old 
as  humanity,  since  there  have  always  been 
either  shrewd  men  or  actual  priests  who 
have  put  forth  the  pretension  that  the  will 
of  God  was  more  intimately  known  to  them 
than  to  their  fellows ;  and  that  upon  the 
ground  of  this  pretension  they  had  the  right 
to  rule  their  fellows  ;  and  that  this  i>osition 
is  the  basis  of  the  Papal  pretension  to  sove- 
reignty is  well  known." 

This  lucid  statement  of  Bismarck  gives  the 
key  to  the  conflict  now  going  on  in  Germany 
between  Church  and  State,  or,  as  the  illus- 
trious statesman  gives  it,  between  kingship 
and  priestism. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 

October  7,  1874,  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  of 

Berlin,  thus  referred  to  the  movement : 

"The  conflict  is  not  with  the  Church  ot 
Rome,  as  an  ecclesiastical  communion,  but 
with  the  political  doings  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  their  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  ;  their  open  contempt  of  the 
civil  authority ;  their  open  and  secret  plottings 
against  the  Empire.  *  *  *  A  labored  attempt 
has  been  made  through  the  press  of  thif*-  coun- 
try to  convey  the  impression  that  the  Roman 
Catholic'  Church  is  persecuted  in  Germany  ; 
and  Dr.  Manning  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  in  Germany  there  is  witnessed  to-day 
the  most  despotic  persecution  of  the  Church 
that  has  been  known  since  the  days  of  Diocle- 
tian.    As  an  impartial  observer  during  the 
whole  stage  of  this  conflict,  I  do  most  solemnly 
and  emphatically  deny  that  there  is  any  per- 
secution of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany.    I  deny  that  any  man  in  Germany 
is  persecuted,  either  as  an  officer  or  member 
of  that  Church,  or  is  dealt  with  by  law  for 
anything  that  belongs  to  him  or  concerns 
him  in  his  simple  and  proper  capacity  as  a 
believer  in  that  faith,  or  a  worshipper  in  that 
Church ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  Dr.  Man- 
ning knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.     *    *    * 
The  quarrel  with  the  bishops  in  Germany  is 
not  that  they  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  nor  that  .they  openly  teach  this  doc- 
trine, but  that  they  use  the  opprobium  of 
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ecclesiastical  censure  to  compel  other  men  to 
believe  and  to  teach  this  dogma,  or  to  excite 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  against  the 
school  system  provided  by  the  Government, 
because  this  cannot  be  used  for  propagating 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  *  *  * 
With  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  Romish 
Church,  as  a  society  within  itself,  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  interfere.  In  that  matter  each 
church  is  left  in  the  independent  use  of  its 
powers.  But  the  Government  does  forbid  the 
use  of  physical  pains  and  material  penalties — 
such  as  fines,  imprisonment,  etc. — to  enforce 
ecclesiastical  censures.  Above  all,  the  Prus- 
sian Government  will  not  sutfer  the  officers 
of  a  foreign  politico-ecclesiastical  power  — 
Roman  Jesuits  and  the  like  —  to  use  ecclesi- 
astical threats  and  penalties  for  the  purpose 
of  inciting  and  arraying  its  own  subjects 
against  itself.  It  will  not  suffer  an  ecclesias- 
tical camp,  armed  with  pains  and  penalties, 
to  be  organized  against  liberty  of  the  person 
or  peace  of  the  realm.  *  *  *  The  State 
is  sovereignty,  and  cannot  admit  any  other 
sovereignty,  temporal  or  spiritual,  between 
its  subjects  and  itself.  You  cannot  forget  the 
time  in  the  history  .of  Scotland  and  England, 
when  the  Pope  held  the  scales  between  the 
two  nations,  and  when  the  Papal  Legate  made 
peace  or  war  for  this  island.  That  dictation 
of  Rome  is  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  Ger- 
many, in  our  time,  and  I  feel  that  in  this  war- 
fare Germany  is  fighting  your  battle  over 
again.  She  has  now  been  put  in  front  of  the 
field.  Had  she  failed  in  her  last  war,  Victor 
Emanuel  would  not  now  be  in  Rome ;  France 
would  be  propping  up  the  Papal  power  with 
her  bayonets,  and  threatening  the  peace  of 
Europe  with  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil in  arms ;  the  Jesuits  would  have  a  million 
soldiers  at  their  backs,  and  the  Pope  would 
feel  himself  not  only  infallible  but  invincible. 
It  is  because  Germany  iias  defeated  all  this 
that  Germany  is  hated  at  Rome.  It  is  because 
the  Empire  has  been  erected,  binding  all  the 
German  States  under  the  lead  of  the  most 
powerful  Protestant  power  of  Europe,  that 
the  Ul tramontanes  are  struggling  to  undo  the 
work  of  the  last  four  years." 

In  the  extracts  quoted  we  have  a  plain 
statement  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  the 
high  authority  of  the  one  who  gives  it  entitles 
it  to  confidence  and  belief. 

Therefore,  nothing  can  be  clearer  to  the 
impartial  mind  than  the  assertion  already 
made,  that  the  conflict  in  Germany  is  purely 
a  political  one,  having  no  bearing  whatever 
on  religion,  except  so  far  as  it  denies  to  one 
of  its  leading  branches  the  assumption  of  a 
power  which  belongs  not  to  religion,  but  ex- 
exclusively  to  the  political  or  civil  power  of 
the  State. 


PAPAL  SUPREMACY  TO  BE  FEARED  BY  OBRMANY. 

There  are  many  people  who  regard  the 
religious  legislation,  so-called,  in  Germany, 
as  uncalled  for.  They  claim  that  Papa<ry 
means  peace,  and  that  the  growth  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  with  all  its  assumption  of  power 
over  its  members  and  society,  is  compatible 
with  the  highest  degree  of  civil  liberty. 

As  a  theory  of  faith,  this  may  be  correct, 
but  the  experience  of  centuries  proves  it 
wrong  in  practice.  The  history  of  the  world, 
if  it  teaches  anything,  teaches  this  one  fact, 
that  Papal  supremacy  over  the  civil  law  is 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  and  exist- 
ence of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Historical  facts  crowd  upon  us  when  we 
seek  the  proof  of  this  statement.  From  the 
dethronement  of  Henry  the  IV,  of  Germany, 
by  authority  of  Pope  Gregory  VII,  in  the 
11th  century,  down  to  the  compromise 
treaty  at  Westphalia,  in  1648,  not  only  the 
soil  of  Germany,  but  the  soil  of  all  nations 
under  Romish  domination,  was  drenched 
in  the  blood  shed  in  those  civil  wars,  waged 
by  Romanism,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  against  all  who  refused  to 
accept  the  dogmas  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intentions  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  in  the  1 9th  century,  the  perse- 
cutions carried  on  in  its  name  and  by  its  sanc- 
tion, for  more  than  ten  centuries,  are  histor- 
ical facts,  and  as  such,  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  past  is  too  often  a  faithful  index  of  the 
future,  and  what  the  Romish  Church  has 
been  in  Spain,  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many, when  it  had  control  of  the  temporal 
power  of  those  kingdoms,  it  may  be  again,  if 
vested  with  like  authority.  The  horrors  of 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  which  70,000  unbelievers  in 
the  Romish  faith  were  slain  in  cold  blood ; 
the  persecutions  in  England,  under  the  reign 
of  bloody  Mary,  and  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  characterized  the  Papal  force  during 
the  thirty  years'  war,  which  devastated  and 
impoverished  Germany,  are  but  single  counts 
in  the  long  list  of  indictments  which  stand 
against  the  past  record  of  the  Romish  Church, 

We  do  not  say  that  these  persecutions  find 
defense  or  justification  among  the  intelligent 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  age,  or  were 
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endorsed  at  the  time  by  all  within  the  Church, 
but  we  do  say  that  they  illustrate  the  tyran- 
nical power  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy  when 
possessed  with  supreme  authority,  and  fore- 
shadow the  policy  which  would  again  be 
adopted,  if  the  Jesuitical  or  Ultramontane 
branch  of  the  Church  should  be  restored  to 
power.    • 

Of  all  nations  in  Europe,  Germany  has  good 
reasons  to  dread  the  ascendancy  of  Papal  au- 
thority. Her  central  position  has  made  her 
the  battte-field  of  nearly  every  great  war  that 
has  desolated  the  Continent.  Her  soil  has 
been  reddened  with  the  blood  of  her  noblest 
sons,  whose  only  crime  was  their  refusal  to 
obey  the  decrees  of  the  Pope. 

Germany  can  never  forget  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  a  German  Emperor — Henry  IV, 
(1077)  —  crossing  the  Alps,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  to  obey  the  summons  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII ;  his  waiting  for  three  days,  barefooted 
and  poorly  clad,  in  an  outer  court  of  the  Castle 
of  Canossa,  before  the  haughty  Prelate  would 
grant  him  an  audience.  Nor  has  she  forgot- 
ten the  thirty  years'  bloody  war  which  fol- 
lowed the  Papal  dethronement  of  her  Sove- 
reign. Nor  has  she  erased  from  her  memory 
the  struggle  of  nearly  a  century,  when  the 
Hohenstaufen  Emperors,  (1138-1254)  stood 
like  a  wall  of  j&re  between  her  conscience  and 
the  legions  of  Papacy. 

The  land  which  gave  birth  to  Luther — which 
poured  out  its  blood  like  water  to  sustain  the 
Reformation  (1517),  which  suffered  —  under 
Charles  V  (1547),  and  Ferdinand  II  (1619-37), 
—  horrors  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  which,  through  the  17th  and 
ISth  centuries,  has  been  torn  and  rent  asun- 
der by  fierce  war^  instigated  by  Papal  intrigue, 
has  a  natural  right  to  be  jealous  of  her  liber- 
ties and  to  be  on  her  guard  against  the  ascend- 
ancy of  a  power  which  has  caused  her  so  much 
suffering  in  the  past.  To  the  people  of  this 
free  land,  the  present  attitude  of  Germany 
toward  the  Romish  Church,  may  appear  to  be 
one  of  selfishness,  but  to  the  Empire,  which 
builds  upon  the  experience  of  ten  centuries, 
it  has  become  one  of  political  necessity.  Free 
from  Papal  domination,  Germany  has  a  bril- 
liant career  before  her  —  one  that  will  arouse 
the  pride  of  her  children  and  their  descend- 
ants throughout  the  world.   To-day  she  stands 


proudly  erect  in  her  new  manhood,  not  to  per- 
secute, or  shackle  a  doctrine  of  faith,  but  to 
declare  civil  and  religious  liberty  throughout 
her  borders  ;  to  declare  the  supremacy  of  her 
civil  laws  over  those  which,  in  the  name  of 
the  Church,  would  undermine  her  authority, 
weaken  her  unity,  and  eventually  destroy 
her  liberty. 

OLD   DOCTRINES   REVIVED. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Great,  or,  as  he  is 
more  familiarly  known,  Charlemagne,  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  ancient  and 
modern  history.  He  was  the  most  famous  of 
French  Kings,  and  from  his  reign  may  be 
dated  the  first  assumption  of  power  by  the 
Pope  of  Rome  over  the  sovereignty  of  Ger- 
many. 

If  history  is  to  be  believed,  this  King  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  the  Pope  the  crown 
and  title  '  *  Emperor  of  the  West. ' '  The  story 
as  told  by  Goodrich,  the  hisj;orian,  runs  in  this 
wise :  In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  visited 
Rome,  and  the  Pope,  as  a  testimony  of  his  grat- 
itude fc  the  benefits  he  had  received ,  resolved 
to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  '*  Emperor  of 
the  West."  But  this  he  intended  as  a  sur- 
prise for  the  King.  Accordingly,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  when  the  great  church  at  Rome  was 
crowded  with  people  of  various  nations,  the 
Pope  came  softly  behind  the  King,  as  he  knelt 
before  the  altar,  and  placed  a  crown  upon  his 
head.  The  lofty  dome  resounded  with  the 
cry,  "Long  life  to  Charles  the  August,  crown- 
ed by  the  hand  of  GodJ  Long  life  to  the  Great 
Emperor  of  the  Romans !  *  *  The  extent  of  this 
ruler's  empire  may  be  judged,  when  we  say, 
that  it  covered  all  the  territory  now  occupied 
by  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Po- 
land, half  of  Spain,  and  all  France. 

From  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  to  the 
present,  the  Papal  power  has  never  relin- 
quished, except  by  force  of  arms,  this  claim 
of  supreme  sovereignty  over  the  German 
empire.  If  Napoleon  III  had  been  success- 
ful in  his  attempted  conquest  of  Germany, 
Pope  Pious  IX  would  have  conferred  upon 
him  a  crown  and  title  equal  to  that  which 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  had  been 
given  to  Charlamague. 

This  claim  to  temporal  sovereignty  is  as 
strong  now   as  it  was  then.      The   following 
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extract  from  the  ball  of  ex-communication 
against  Henry  IV  by  Gregory  VII  (107(5)  is 
what  is  now  claimed  at  Rome,  with  the  ad- 
ditional force  imparted  to  it  by  the  doctrine 
of  infallibility,  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Romish  church  as  a  dogma  of  faith : 

**Now  I  beseech  you,  oh  most  holy  fathers 
and  princes,  cause  that  all  the  world  may 
understand  and  know  that  if  ye  are  able  to 
bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  ye  are  able  upon 
earth  to  give  and  to  take  away  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities,  marquisates,  duch- 
ies, countships,  and  the  possessions  of  all 
men,  according  to  the  deserts  of  each.  Of- 
ten, indeed,  have  ye  taken  away  pa- 
triarchates, primacies,  archbishoprics,  and 
bishopries,  from  the  evil  and  unworthy,  and 
have  bestowed  these  upon  men  of  true  piety. 
If,  then,  ye  judge  spiritual  things,  what 
must  not  be  believed  of  your  power  over 
worldly  things  ?  And  if  ye  judge  the  angels 
who  rule  over  all  proud  princes,  what  can 
you  not  do  to  their  slaves  ?'* 

As  a  logical  sequence  to  this  assumption 
of  Gregory  VII,  we  have  the  subsequent  de- 
position of  Frederick  II  by  Pope  Innocent 
IV,  (1243)  delivered  in  the  presence  of  140 
prelates  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Lyons. 
After  reciting  the  offence  of  Frederick  against 
the  Church,  Innocent  declares  : 

"That  because  of  his  iniquities  the  Em- 
peror has  been  set  aside  by  God,  from  the 
sovereignty  of  which  he  has  proved  himself 
so  unworthy,  and  is  stripped  of  all  his  honors 
and  dignities,  which  judgment  the  apostolic 
See  doth  now  pronounee  and  enforce,  absolv- 
ing all  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
threatening  with  excommunication  all  who 
shall  in  any  way  acknowledge  or  uphold  him 
as  emperor  or  as  king  ;  and  summoning  the 
electors  of  the  empire  to  choose  at  once  a 
successor  to  its  now  deposed  and  anathema- 
tized head.'' 

But  papal  assum].tion  was  never  put  in  a 
stronger  light  than  by  Boniface  VIII,  (1294) 
in  his  famous  bull  "Unam  banctam :  " 

* '  The  Pope  has  two  swords  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal ;  the  one  to  be  wielded  by  the 
Church,  the  other  for  the  Church  ;  the  one 
by  the  priesthood,  the   other   by  kings   and  | 


soldiers,  but  this  only  on  the  hint  or  the 
sufferance  of  the  priest.  One  sword,  howev- 
er must  be  under  the  other,  and  the  tem- 
poral authority  must  be  subject  to  the  spir- 
itual power.  As  saith  the  apostle,  '  'there  is 
no  power  but  of  God  :  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordered  of  God  ;"  but  they  would  not  be  in 
order  unless  one  sword  were  under  the  other. 
If  the  temporal  power  goes  astray  then  must 
it  be  rectified  by  the  spiritual ;  if  such  a 
power  ill  treats  those  that  are  under  it,  it  has 
a  judge  in  the  higher  spiritual  power  ;  but 
this  which  is  highest  of  all  can  be  judged  by 
God  only,  not  by  any  man,  as  saith  the  apos- 
tle ;  "he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things, 
yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man." 
Wherefore  we  do  declare,  proclaim,  decree, 
and  determine  hereby  that  every  human 
creature  is  subject  to  the  Roman  Pope,  and 
that  none  can  be  saved  who  doth  not  so  be- 
lieve." 

That  this  doctrine  of  temporal  supremacy 
is  still  adhered  to  by  the  Ultramontane  school 
of  Romanism,  and  is  advocated  by  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  the  Church 
is  a  fact  of  which  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence. In  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Pro- 
Cathedral  at  Kensington,  October  9,  1864, 
Dr.  Manning,  speaking  as  for  the  Pope  put 
into  his  mouth  the  following  : — *'I  acknwl- 
edge  no  civil  power  ;  I  am  the  subject  of  no 
prince  ;  and  I  claim  more  than  this — I  claim 
to  bo  the  supreme  judge  and  director  of  the 
consciences  of  men — of  the  peasant  that  tills 
the  field  and  of  the  prince  that  sits  upon  the 
throne ;  of  the  household  that  lives  in  the 
shade  of  privacy  and  the  legislator  that  makes 
laws  for  kingdoms;  I  am  the  sole,  last  su- 
preme judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong." 

This  is  the  power— illustrated  in  the  sen- 
timents that  are  quoted — against  which  the 
German  Empire,  with  Prussia  as  its  leading 
spirit,  is  acting  to-day.  Germany  is  in  ear- 
nest I  In  the  language  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, to  Earl  Russell :  "The  duty  devolves 
upon  me  of  leading  the  nation  once  more  in 
the  war  maintained  in  former  times,  for  cen- 
turies long,  by  the  German  Emperor,  against 
a  power  whose  domination  has  never  in  any 
country  been  found  compatible  with  the 
freedom  and  the  welfare  of  nations." 
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THB  BMPIBB — ITS  BELIOION,    AC. 

The  geographical  position  of  Germany 
makes  it  naturally  the  keystone  of  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe.  Its  central  location 
has  made  it  the  theatre  of  the  great  wars  that 
for  centuries  past  have  desolated  the  conti- 
nent. With  its  boundaries  exposed  on  near- 
ly every  side  it  has  otfered  a  tempting  field 
for  conquest.  Until  Bismarck  welded  the 
several  States  into  a  single  empire,  German 
unity  seemed  more  a  chimera  than  a  possible 
fact.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the  dream 
of  a  grand  German  Empire  floated  before  the 
vision  of  illustrious  statesmen,  but  the  real- 
ity seemed  impossible  until  the  result  of  the 
late  war  aroused  the  pride  for  a  united  na- 
tionality and  in  the  hands  of  Bismarck  made 
the  Empire  an  accomplished  fact.  The  mil- 
itary prestige  of  Prussia  made  it  the  leading 
spirit  in  the  new  Union,  and  to  her  king  as 
the  Emperor  of  united  Germany  the  smaller 
States  and  principalities  rendered  willing 
allegiance.  The  present  Emperor  was  elect- 
ed by  a  vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North 
German  Confederation  on  the  initiative  of  all 
the  reigning  Princes  of  Germany. 

The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire 
under  William  I,  bears  date  April  16,  1871. 
The  States  of  the  Empire  number  27.  The 
Bundesrath,  or  Federal  Council,  numbers 
59  members,  and  represents  the  individual 
States  of  Germany.  The  Reichstag  or  Diet 
of  the  Realm,  represents  the  German  nation 
and  numbers  397  deputies. 

The  census  of  December  1,  1871,  shows 
the  population  of  the  Empire  to  be  41,041,- 
485,  divided  as  follows  :  Protestants,  25,579,- 
709;  Roman  Catholics,  14,867,463;  Chris- 
tian sects  of  various  denominations,  82,155  , 
and  Jews,  512,158.  In  Prussia,  in  1871,  65 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  were  Protest- 
ants, and  33^  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics  ; 
while  in  Bavaria  71  per  cent,  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  27^  per  cent.  Protestants.  In 
the  Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  80  per 
cent,  were  Roman  Catholics  and  17J  per  cent. 
Protestants. 

The  royal  family  incline  to  the  Evangelic 
faith.  In  Prussia,  this  faith  is  shared  by 
about  64.87  per  cent,  of  the  people.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  this  State  claims 


about  32.56  per  cent.,  and  other  creeds  2-57 
per  cent.  In  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Pom- 
erania,  Brandenburg,  and  Saxony,  the  Prot- 
estant faith  largely  predominates,  while  in 
Posen,  Silesia,  Westphalia,  and  Renish  Prus- 
sia, the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  majority. 
The  new  provinces  annexed,  in  1866,  are 
mostly  Protestant  in  their  religious  belief. 
Protestantism  is  gradually  increasin*g.  Its 
proportionate  growth  is  greater  than  that 
of  Catholicism. 

The  Protestant  church  *  is  governed  by 
**  consistories,"  or  boaroo  appointed  by  the 
Government,  one  for  each  province.  There 
are  also  synods  in  most  circles  and  prov- 
inces. In  the  Rhenish  provinces  it  is  fixed 
by  the  concordat  entered  into  between  the 
Government  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  But  in 
every  other  part  of  the  monarchy,  the  Crown 
has  reserved  to  itself  a  control  over  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  and  priests.  There  were  at  the 
census  of  1864  more  Roman  Catholic  priests 
than  Protestant  ministers,  the  number  of  the 
former  amounting  to  6,706,  and  of  the  latter  to 
6,531.  The  Protestants  at  the  same  date  had 
8,401  churches,  and  1,113  other  religious 
meeting  places,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  5,548  churches,  and  2,567  chapels,  be- 
sides 243  convents  and  monasteries. 

The  higher  Catholic  clergy  are  paid  by  the 
State,  the  Archbishop  of  Breslau  receiving 
£1,700  a  year,  and  the  other  bishops  about 
£1,135.  The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy, 
of  both  sects,  mostly  arise  from  endowments. 
In  general.  Government  does  not  guarantee 
the  stipend,  either  of  Protestant  or  Catholic 
clergymen ;  but  in  some  parishes  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces  the  clergy  enjoy  a  public 
provision. 

Napoleon  overthrew,  in  1806,  all  that  was 
left  of  the  Old  German  Empire.  Its  previ- 
ous existence  was  more  in  name  than  in  fact. 
At  one  time  it  was  split  up  into  about  three 
hundred  principalities,  ea^h  claiming  for  it- 
self absolute  authority.  Religious  wars  be- 
tween these  small  states  kept  the  so-called 
empire  in  a  continual  ferment.  The  new 
empire  dates  from  the  close  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  The  military  prestige  of  the 
German  armies,    and   the  statesmanship    of 
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Bismarck,  welded  into  a  unit  the  fractions 
which  had  so  lon^f  remained  apart. 

The  French  war  against  Prussia  was  most 
disastrous  to  France.  Aside  from  the  fear- 
ful cost  in  life  and  treasure,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  as  war  indemnity  to  Germany, 
200,000,000  pounds  sterling.  The  wonder- 
ful recuperative  power  of  France  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  this  immense  sum  was 
fully  paid  at  the  end  of  September,  1873. 
Besides  this  treaty  indemnity,  Germany  re- 
ceived a  tribute  from  Paris,  amounting  to 
6,000,000  pounds  sterling,  and  during  the 
occupation  of  French  soil,  levied  contribu- 
tion, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
200,000,000  pounds  sterling.  Thus  the 
war,  instigated  by  the  Pope,  in  order  to  re- 
cover Italy  by  the  aid  of  French  bayonets, 
had  two  results.  It  struck  into  existence  a 
powerful  Protestant  Empire,  the  germs  of 
which  it  sought  to  crush  ;  and  it  crippled, 
almost  to  its  death,  the  nation  which  was 
relied  upon  by  the  Romish  Hierarchy  to 
subjugate  Europe  to  the  doctrine  of  infalli- 
bility as  believed   by  the  Jesuits  of  France. 

RBLIQIOUS    LEGISLATION  IN  GERMANY. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  was  an- 
nounced at  Rome,  July  10th,  1870,  the  same 
month  and  the  same  year,  and  within  48 
hours  from  the  time,  July  16th,  1870,  when 
France  under  Papal  influence,  declared  war 
against  Prussia.  It  seems  hardly  probable 
that  this  remarkable  coincidence  was  acci- 
dental. The  motive  for  publishing  the  decree 
of  infallibility,  was  to  weaken  Prussia  l»y 
withdrawing  from  her  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  Catholic  States  of  the  German  Confedera- 
tion, and  to  divide  her  own  subjects  on  the 
question  of  allegiance  to  King  and  Pope.  But 
the  German  Catholics  had  not  been  partial  to 
Ultramontanism,  and  were  not  to  be  con- 
verted in  a  moment  to  a  decree  repugnant  to 
their  spirit  of  independence.  The  old  war 
spirit  was  aroused  by  the  declaration  from 
France,  and  most  of  the  smaller  German 
States  agreed  to  make  common  cause  with 
Prussia,  for  they  saw  in  her  downfall  the  de- 
parture of  their  own  freedom.  Bavaria  the 
strongest  Roman  Catholic  State,  was  loth  to 
join  the  movement,  but  finally,  by  a  majority 


of  one,  joined  hands  with  the  rest   of  Ger- 
many. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Ultramon- 
tane doctrine  has  gained  ground  among  the 
German  Catholics.  Bii^hops  and  others  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Church  have  surrendered 
their  original  convictions,  and  given  in  a 
loyal  adhesion  to  the  decree  of  infallibility, 
thus  placing  their  allegiance  to  the  Pope 
above  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  Many 
Catholics — probably  about  100,000,  have  re- 
mained true  to  their  old  faith,  and  these,  in 
opposition  to  the  Ultramontanes,  are  firmly 
united  under  the  name  of  *'Old  Catholics." 

Here  was  an  element  of  disintegration 
which,  if  not  checked,  would  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  Empire.  If  the  States  became 
divided  in  their  allegiance,  the  Catholic  States 
holding  allegiance  to  the  Pope  in  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  matters,  and  the  Protest- 
ant States  remaing  true  to  the  nation,  it  re- 
quired no  prophetic  vision  to  see  in  the  not 
far  future,  a  disruption  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  repetition,  on  a  larger  scale,  of  the 
bloody  struggles  of  the  past. 

To  prevent  this,  the  nation  has  exercised 
the  right  which  belongs  to  it.  It  has  placed 
the  Romish  Church  on  the  same  level  with 
other  churches.  It  has  passed  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  a  disloyal  sentiment  in 
the  church.  These  laws  difl'er  very  little 
from  those  in  force  in  Austria.  One  of  them 
asserts  the  right  of  the  State  to  exercise  a 
supreme  control  over  the  education  of  the 
clergy. 

This  is  justified  by  the  State  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  originally  agreed  to  by  the  church, 
and  is  simply  the  revival  of  laws  already  on 
the  statute  book.  Also  on  the  grounds  that 
the  State  pays  the  expenses  of  the  Bishops, 
and  has  the  right  to  supervise  their  educa- 
tion, and  the  education  of  those  whom  they 
appoint. 

Another  law  establishes  the  right  of  the 
State  to  superintend  the  discipline  exercised 
over  clergymen  by  the  church. 

The  State  justifies  this  law  by  claiming, 
that  no  discipline  should  be  exercised  over 
the  clergy  to  enforce  upon  them  a  doctrine 
which  would  array  them  against  the  State. 
The  third  law  defines  the  limits  of  the  eccle- 
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aiastical  power  to  exercise  church  discipline 
over  laymen.  The  State  justifies  this  on  the 
grounds  that  it  has  the  right  to  protect  its 
citizens  against  any  invasion  of  their  per- 
sonal rights,  either  by  the  church  or  other 
power.  The  fourth  law  lays  down  certain 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
desire  to  leave  the  church.  This  law  effect- 
uaHy  protects  freedom  of  conscience  through- 
out the  realm. 

Another,  and  more  recent  law,  cuts  off  the 
endowment  of  those  Bishops  who  violate  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  or  publish  decrees,  re- 
ceived from  Rome,  which  have  for  their  object 
the  annulling  of  the  laws,  and  the  absolving 
of  German  Catholics  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  State. 

These  are  the  principle  laws  relating  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  now  in  force 
in  Germany.  They  trench  upon  no  private 
rights,  they  interfere  with  no  personal  ex- 
ercise of  religious  faith,  they  trammel  no 
man's  conscience,  they  simply  deny  to  an 
organized  institution,  having  its  fountain 
head  at  Rome,  the  right  to  exercise  the  inde- 
pendent powers  of  a  kingdom  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  Empire.  In  his 
dispatch  to  the  United  States  Government, 
dated  July  16,  1870,  George  Bancroft,  our 
minister  at  Berlin,  said:  "The  sentiment  pre- 
vails that  Germany  is  fighting  the  battle  of 
public  liberty  and  of  independent  nationali- 
ties." So  to-day,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
in  her  legislation  to  check  the  growth  of 
Ultramontauism  "she  is  fighting  the  battle 
of  public  liberty  and  of  independent  nation- 
alities." 

As  the  continental  leader  in  European 
civilization  she  deserves,  and  will  receive,  the 
sympathy  of  the  liberal  minded  and  enlight- 
ened throughout  the  world.  Armed  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  humanity;  freeing  civil 
and  religious  liberty  from  the  shackles  of 
intolerance;  her  attitude  is  one  of  defence  in 
behalf  of  personal  freedom  and  the  Empire 
which  makes  it  possible. 

America's  interest  in  Germany. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  united 

to  Germany  by  bonds  which  were  formed  a 

century  ago.     The  land  which  gave  us  the 

gallant  De  Kalb  and  Steuben,  and  which  has 


sent  to  our  shores  ripened  scholars,  earnest, 
industrious,  skilled  men  and  women,  who 
to-day  form  the  most  reliable  and  intelligent 
foreign  element  in  our  midst,  has  a  right  to 
claim  our  respect  and  sympathy. 

Therefore,  the  warm  sympathy  of  America 
went  out  for  Germany  in  her  war   against 
France.     Her  triumphs,  rejoiced  over  by  her 
children  on  our  soil,  found  responsive  echoes 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people.     To  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  represents  the  most  intelli- 
gent element  among  all  classes  of  freemen, 
the  success  of  Germany  meant  the  growth  of 
those  principles  which  had  triumphed  in  our 
own   war,  while  her  defeat  meant  their  sup- 
pression and  ultimate  extinction.     Germany? 
heart  and  soul,  and  hand,,  was   with  us  dur- 
ing our  struggle  for  national  existence,  and 
we  were  as   truly  with  her   in  her   splendid 
defence  of  nationality.     When  the   bankers 
of   Europe  turned   a  cold  shoulder  to   our 
bonds,  those  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  were 
an  exception,  and  their  wealth  was  tendered 
with  a  willingness  that  spoke  of  an  earnest 
sympathy  for   our   cause.     German  money, 
German  citizens,  German  prayers  and  assist- 
ance, did  much  to  make  our  armies  successful 
in  the  field  and  our   statesmen  successful  in 
council.     The  intuitive   love  of  liberty  and 
hatred  of  wrong,  which  characterize  the  Ger- 
man the   world  over,  prompted  our   German 
population  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  to  give  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their   money  for  the   advance- 
ment of  its  principles.     To  this  close  affilia- 
tion of  our  German  population  to  the  great 
party  of  freedom  the  Republic  owes,  in  a  large 
degree,  those   liberal  measures  which  have 
been  the  result  of  Republican  ascendency. 

This  natural  sympathy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  intelligent  German  and  the  intelli- 
gent American  makes  our  interest  in  the 
present  movement  in  Germany  national  in 
its  character.  In  the  maintenance  of  the 
German  Empire,  on  the  broad  basis  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  we  see  our  own  per- 
petuity as  a  Republic.  In  the  triumph  or 
ascendency  of  Ultramontauism  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  we  see  the  approach  and  triumph 
ot  the  same  power  in  our  own  free  land.  Our 
national  interests  in  the  checking  of  Romish 
assumption   are   mutual,    therefore,    protec- 
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tion  to  Germany,  as  the  result  of  her  present 
legislation,  means  safety  to  America. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Jesuitical  or 
Ultramontane  school  of  the  Romish  church 
has  no  respectable  following  among  the  intel- 
ligent Catholics  of  the  United  States.  While 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  the  great  mass 
of  our  Roman  Catholic  citizens  are  loyal  to 
our  government  and  not  yet  ready  to  admit 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility  in  the  sense 
I  of  temporal  or  political  supremacy,  yet  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  proves  that 
the  Romish  church  in  this  country  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more — under  the  influence  of 
Ultramontane  teachers — ^hostile  to  that  broad 
Catholic  spirit  which  accords  to  all  men  the 
right  to  assert  individuality  in  both  religious 
and  political  affairs. 

Thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  our  early  fathers, 
our.  free  land  is  not  vexed  with  that  trouble- 
some alliance  of  Church  and  State  which  still 
hinders  the  reform  movement  in  Europe. 
Under  our  constitution,  religious  liberty  is 
the  birth-right  of  the  humblest  citizen,  while 
the  civil  law  is  supreme  over  all. 

Hitherto,  the  success  of  parties  was  simply 
the  triumph  of  a  civil  policy,  without  any 
religious  significance  whatever.  Political 
parties  were  combinations  of  citizens,  of  all 
churches  and  every  faith,  banded  together 
to  control  the  Government,  not  in  the  inter- 
est of  church  or  creed,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  people.  Nominations  were  not 
based  upon  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
candidate,  but  upon  the  general  fitness  of 
the  man  to  fill  the  office.  The  test  of  fitness 
was  not  his  devotion  to  the  Catholic,  or  the 
Presbyterian,  or  the  Methodist  church,  but 
his  fidelity  as  a  man,  and  his  loyalty  as  a 
citizen.  To  this  liberal  spirit,  growing  out 
of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  we  are  indebted  for  that  peace  and 
prosperity  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  each 
religious  denomination,  and  every  citizen  in 
the  land. 

CHURCH  AND  PARTY. 

There  is  a  movemement  on  foot — not  yet 
crystalized  into  a  policy,  to  be  condemned  or 
advocated  by  its  opponents  or  friends — but 
sufficiently  defined  in  its  object  to  excite  in 
the  minds  of  our  citizens  apprehension  if  not 
alarm.     We  refer  to  that  alliance  of  Church 


and  party,  which  in  certain  localities  is  so 
marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  purpose. 
This  alliance  is  the  surest  evidence  that  Ul- 
tramontanism  which  has  cursed  Europe  for 
centuries,  is  seeking  a  foothold  upon  our  soil. 
Our  Catholic  clergy  have  a  perfect  right  to 
labor  and  vote  for  the  Democratic  party,  but 
they  have  no  right  to  use  the  dicipline  of 
their  Church  to  force  those  who  believe  in 
their  faith,  but  not  in  their  politics,  to  unite 
with  them  at  the  ballot  box. 

Yet  the  coercive  policy  is  the  one  now 
adopted.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  is  to 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  followers,  and  the 
Romish  Church,  inspired  by  Jesuitical  teach- 
ings, is  to  make  common  cause  with  Demo- 
racy,  in  its  endeavor  to  overthrow  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  with  it,  the  free  sc]^ool 
system  which  it  sustains. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Cincinnati,  Bishop 
McQuaid  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

' '  I  stand  here  and  say  that  unless  we 
bring  this  thing  of  the  school  taxes  to  the 
ballot-box,  we  do  not  deserve  the  name  of 
Catholics.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
it  to  the  ballot-box  ;  we  may  obtain  a  plat- 
form on  which  we  can  stand.  Politicians 
will  come  to  us.  Irish,  German  and  Ameri- 
can Catholics  will  not  be  so  patient  as  their 
fathers  have  been.  The  platform  of  the 
schools  is  not  now  for  us  ;  it  is  for  Jews,  for 
Infidels,  for  Protestants,  but  ^e  are  under  it. 
Suppose  we  get  strong  enough  to  rise  up,  re- 
member the  platform  is  on  us  ;  where  will 
the  platform  be  then  ?  Men  will  learn  that 
we  have  something  more  to  do  than  praying  ; 
we  must  vote  and  the  laymen  must  work." 

******** 

* '  Every  honest-minded  Christian  must 
labor  to  gather  children  into  Christian 
schools.  This  means  unquestionably  the 
breaking  down  of  the  present  system.  But 
the  blame  must  not  rest  on  us,  but  on  the 
bigots  and  the  infidels,  whose  minds  would 
not  see  the  rights  of  others  and  whose  hearts 
were  steeled  against  justice.  Intolerant  and 
persecuting  is  the  present  common  school 
system." 

As  the  Catholic  Telegraph  gave  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  address,  these  extracts  may  be 
regarded  as  reliable.  This  paper  in  speaking 
of  the  prospects  of  the  Democratic  party, 
pointedly  says : 

"  The  unbroken  solid  vote  of  the  Catholic 
citizens  of  this  State  will  be  given  to  the 
Democracy  at  the  fall  election." 
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When  the  Geghan  Bill,  an  obnoxious 
measure  which  virtually  gives  the  Romish 
Church  the  religions  control  of  the  Prisons 
and  State  charitable  institutions  of  Ohio,  was 
up  for  discussion,  the  Telegraph  used  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

"The  political  party  with  which  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Catholic  voters  affiliate,  on  ac- 
count of  past  services  that  they  will  never 
forget,  now  control  the  State.  Withdraw 
the  support  which  Catholics  have  given  to 
it,  and  it  will  fall  in  this  city,  county  and 
State  as  speedily  as  it  has  risen  to  its  long 
lost  position  and  power.  That  party  is  now 
upon  trial ;  Mr.  Geghan 's  bill  will  test  the 
sincerity  of  its  professions." 

The  legislation  of  Ohio  and  New  York, 
especially  its  city  legislation,  affords  strong 
proof  of  the  design  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy  to 
use  the  Democratic  party  as  the  political 
lever  to  overthrow  the  free  school  system  of 
the  land.  This  accomplished,  the  door  is 
open  for  the  control  of  other  institutions  in 
the  future,  and  through  a  national  triumph 
of  the  party  to  which  the  Church  is  allied, 
to  a  radical  change  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

These  possibilities  should  arouse  intelligent 
citizens  of  all  creeds,  whether  of  native  or 
foreign  birth,  to  the  danger  that  threatens 
our  country  if  the  Ultramontane  element  of 
the  Church,  through  the  success  of  Democ- 
racy, should  obtain  control  of  our  national 
affairs.  If  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Germany,  through  priestism,  will 
awaken  our  people  to  the  designs  of  the  same 
power  in  the  United  States,  the  firm  stand  of 
Bismarck  was  not  taken  an  hour  too  soon. 
That  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  every 
American  citizen,  and  cause  him  to  labor 
with  greater  fidelity  for  the  party  that  is 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  support  of  the  free 
schools,  and  the  perfect  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  is  not  only  the  hope  of  the 
writer,  but  the  prayer  of  millions  in  Europe, 
who  look  upon  our  free  government  as  the 
young  giant  that  is  yet  to  break  the  fetters 
of  the  world's  oppressed. 


Gen.  Bupord,  in  the  Kentucky  Democratic 
Convention,  made  the  honest  confession 
**Thac  the  old-fashioned,  simon-pnre  Demo- 
crat was  the  next  thing  in  this  age  to  a  fool." 


Fusion  op  Independents  with  Republicans.- 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  desire 
among  the  Republican  press,  says  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee^  for  a  fusion  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  their  old  associates,  the  Independ- 
ents; and  the  Independents  are  kindly  to- 
wards it  alsol  Why,  then,  should  it  not  be? 
Who  will  be  to  blame  if  it  shall  not  be? 

We  do  not  see  why  this  fusion  should  not 
take  place.     If  there  is  any  consistency  with 
the  Independents  they  can  never  be  in  the 
Democratic    party.      Whatever  disappoint- 
ment they  may  have  felt  when  they  left  the 
ranks  of  the  Republicans,  they  have    long 
since  discovered  that  they  are  powerless  for 
good  of  themselves.     They  are  charged  with 
being  a  faction  of  disappointed   grumblers. 
Since  they  assumed  to  be  independent  of  the 
two  great  parties,  they  have  swung  like  Ma- 
homets  coffin  between  heaven  and  earth.  We 
are  willing  to  give  them  such  credit  as  they 
are  entitled  to  for  not  being  able  to  continu  e 
in  the  Republican  party  because  they  differed 
from  it.      But  as  the  differences  are  now  so 
small,  as  they  are  not  Democrats,  and  as  they 
must  wish  to  be  useful  in  aiding  to  secure 
the  best  men  to  serve  the  country,   it,   per- 
haps, may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
that  as  long  as  they  are  Independents  th^jr 
are  merely  a  detached  excresence  belonging" 
nowhere  and  to  nobody.      Why  continue  in 
that  state,  which  permits  what  is  not  politi- 
cally desirable  to  exist  from  their  sheer  in- 
ability to  prevent  it !    Why  not   rather    ac- 
cept  the  definition  of  Macauley — ^the  essence 
of  politics  is  compromise,  and  compromising 
the  differences  which  led  to  this  separation, 
rejoin  the  Republican  party  for  a  grand  and 
decisive  effort  in  the  forthcoming  campaign  ? 

Faithful  to  its  Trust. — Never,   in    the 
history  of  the  world,  has  a  party  been  more 
faithful  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  people, 
than  the  Republican  party.  It  has  been  true 
to  every  promise  ;  it  has  kept  sacred  every 
pledge;  it  has  carried  the    nation  through, 
a    period   of   great  peril  ;  it  has    been    the 
recognized   bulwark  of  civil   and   religious 
liberty.     Its  past  record  is  a  true  index   of 
its    future    possibilities.      To    this    record, 
the    only    one    that    can    determine    the 
merit   of  individuals  or  parties,  the  nation 
may  well  point  with  pride.     What  the  par- 
ty has  been,  it  now  is  and  will  be  in  the 
future. 
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For  nearly  four  years  a  score  of  our  metro- 
politan newspapers  have  been  engaged  in  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  "run  the  country.'* 
This  has  been  especially  manifested  in  their 
dealings  with  the  South,  and  the  questions 
■which  have  arisen  out  of  the  conflict  between 
tlie  old  and  the  new — the  prejudices  and 
passions  belonging  to  the  period  of  slavery 
and  civil  war,  contending  with  the  necessi- 
ties, struggles  and  mistakes,  T)ut  gradually 
eventuating  iti  solid  advancement  of  freed  la- 
l)or  and  equal  citizenship. 

The  newspapers  we  have  in  our  mind,  have 
largely  directed  their  powerful  machinery 
of  investigation   and  statement  toward  the 
South.     Their  most  trusted  attaches  have 
been  sent  there,   nominally  to  investigate, 
but  in  reality  to  **  make  points  "  for  this  or 
that  preconceived  notion  as  to  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  the  omnipotent  editors,  by 
whose  fiat  the  said   correspondents  *'  live, 
move  and  hath  their  being,"  have  evolved' 
from  that  sublime  "interior  consciousness  " 
which  to  the  most  of  them  answei*s  for  knowl- 
edge and    judgment.     Quite  as  frequently 
these  '*  independent  "  editors  are  consciously 
or  otherwise,  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
wily  speculators,  who  find  it  useful  to  con- 
trol a  newspaper  and  to  make  money  out  of 
political   conditions,    created    especially   to 
advance  some  speculative  interest  or  another. 
The  so-called  "Liberal"  presb  is  not  alone 
in  this  sort  of  work ;  some  prominent  journals 
that  are  without  doubt  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  Republican  party,  have  done  mis- 
chievous work  by  their  superficial  endorse- 
ment of  superficial  investigations,    coming 
from  correspondents  not  especially  prepared 
for  such  a  work,  and  who,  at  the  best,  only 
ride  hastily  through  the  South,  talk  with 
chance    acquaintances,    and    in    the    main 
take  more  heed  of  those  whose  Interests  or 
prejudices  must  necessarily   lead  them    to 
misrepresent  the  actual  state  of  affairs. 

But  the  vicious  tendency  of  all  journalism 
towards  the  sensational  "  making  of  points," 
must  vitiate  fair  and  full  enquiry.  We  ask 
any  ordinarily  careful  reader  of  the  current 
press  for  the  the  past  three  years,  if  they 


have  seen  in  the  large  amount  of  special  cor- 
respondence from  the  South,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  newspapers,  any  attempts  to 
soberly  and  fully  state  the  facts  relative  to  the 
change'i  which  have  been  produced  in  trade 
and  industry  by  free  labor  ? 

Any  reference  to  the  gradually  increasing 
ownership  of  land  by  the  people  who  twelve 
years  ago  were  slaves,  seems  to  be  carefully 
ignored,  except  by  an  occasional  contri- 
bution to  religious  newspapers,  like  the 
Methodist  of  New  York.  We  are  not  told  by 
the  "special  correspondents  "  that  the  for- 
mer slaves  have  so  far  advanced  that  they 
are  assessed  on  property  rated  at  many  mil- 
lions. Yet  the  auditors*  and  treasurers'  re- 
ports of  all  the  Southern  States  have  been 
and  are  accessible.  We  are  not  told  that 
manufacturing  interests  have  largely  in- 
creased in  the  South,  showing  the  natural 
result  that  follows  free  labor,  of  the  intro- 
duction of  complex  in  place  of  simple  indus- 
tries and  civilization.  We  are  told  of  the 
decadence  of  New  Orleans  and  other  cities, 
but  none  of  these  "trained  observers"  tell 
us  of  the  growth  of  numerous  inland  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  local 
trade  which  has  everywhere  followed  the 
habilitation  of  free  labor.  We  are  nowhere 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  New  Orleans,  for 
instance,  received  a  mortal  wound  by  the 
civil  war,  in  that  St.  Louis  its  rival  before 
that  event  and  its  master  now,  was  the  re- 
cipient of  vast  material  benefits  created  by 
the  war,  owing  to  its  position  and  the  fact 
that  it  was  geographically  and  politically 
"sealed"  to  the  Union  cause.  Under  the 
enormous  activity  then  created  and  since 
continued,  St.  Louis  has  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  River  trade,  and  has 
drawn  off  from  New  Orleans  and  other  South- 
ern marts  by  means  of  its  railroad  system 
the  business  of  the  vast  Southwest,  which 
those  marts  have  naturally  supposed  to  be 
the  prize  of  their  positions  and  endeavors. 
What  is  true  of  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg, 
Natchez  and  Memphis,  is  also  true  of  many 
other  Southern  cities  and  ports.     It  will  take 
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years  for  them  to  rebuild  and  regain  their  po- 
tions. And  in  the  meanwhile  their  business 
men  growl  at  reconstruction,  and  plot  with 
the  anxious  politician  to  overthrow  what  they 
cannot  seriously  affect.  They  blow  against 
the  wind  and  kick  against  the  pricks,  and 
when  their  spittle  comes  back  to  their  faces, 
and  their  limbs  are  made  sore  by  the  re- 
sistance encountered,  they  cry  aloud  to  the 
*' special  correspondents,"  who  haste  tore- 
cord  all  the  ill-temper  as  proofs  of  the  failure 
of  reconstruction  and  the  disastrous  defeat 
of  free  citizenship. 

Taxes  are  paraded  as  proof  of  corruption 
by  these  "priests  of  the  pen."  We  are 
nowhere  favored  with  a  comparison  which 
will  show  what  has  legitimately  resulted 
from  the  increase  of  persons  to  be  governed, 
or  what  comes  also  from  the  increased  cost  of 
all  administrative  functions  —  a  cost  which 
is  felt  in  the  Northern  as  well  as  in  the 
Southern  States.  Take  Mississippi  or  South 
Carolina  for  example.  The  usual  process  is 
to  state,  in  the  bulk,  that  State  expenses 
are,  say  for  1873,  so  many  millions,  and  that 
they  were  for,  say  1858,  so  many  hundred 
thousands.  There  the  matter  is  left.  The 
paragraph  is  well  turned,  the  point  is  appa- 
rently made,  and  is  easily  quoted,  which  is 
all  our  "Special"  has  any  interest  in.  To 
have  got  at  the  facts  would  have  required 
labor  and  thought,  two  things  he  avoids 
whenever  it  is  possible. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  examples 
we  have  taken.  Taxes  have  largely  increased 
in  the  States  named.  Without  doubt  there 
has  been  wasteful  and  corrupt  expenditures 
but  the  aggregate  has  been  very  much  below 
what  is  believed.  In  proof  of  this,  as  well  as 
shallowness  of  the  sapient  critics  referred 
to,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  body 
of  citizenship  has  increased  over  150  per  cent, 
in  both  States.  Before  emancipation  and  re- 
construction, individual  masters,  and.  not  the 
community,  were  charged  with  the  care  of 
paupers,  and  largely  with  the  punishment  of 
offenses,  growing  out  of  the  relations  to  them 
of  those  who  now  make  up  the  large  majority 
of  citizens.  Courts  have  had  to  be  organized, 
jails  arranged,  police  provided,  and  paupers 
cared  for  —  and  all  at  the  public  charge. 


Besides,  and  more  important  still,  no  public 
school   system  existed,  or   only  so   partial  a 
one  as  not  to  deserve  the  name.    This  has  all 
had  to  be  created,  de  novo.     It  could  not  be 
done  without  cost,  nor  can  it  be  maintained 
without  taxes.     Possibly,  in  some  instances, 
there  have  been  wasteful  expenditures,  but 
a  careful  examination  and  comparison  will 
reduce  them  to.  a  small  minimum.     It  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  taxed  to  support  the  hated 
free  schools  which  make   so  many  of    tlie 
whites  complain.     Some  of  them  do  this  as 
thoughtlessly  as  the  correspondents  publisb- 
ed,  without  stopping  to  think  of  the  valid 
reasons  for  increase,  and  only  seeing  that  it 
exists. 

So  we  might  go  on,  ad  libitum.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  how  they  parade  the  one  hun- 
dred or  one  thousand  corrupt  instances  of 
which  they  are  told,^  and  fail  to  state  what 
they  might  easily  learn  of  the  many  thous- 
ands of  sober,  industrious,  self-supporting 
and  forehanded  citizens,  who  but  a  few 
years  ago  were  slaves,  and  are  now  useful 
and  independent  men  and  women. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  the  "Special ' ' 
can  no  longer  avoid  seeing,  and  that  is,  the 
industry  of  the  enfranchised  laborer  and  how 
well  his  work  is  being  performed.  Testimony 
from  the  pens  of  such  writers  as  Charles  Nord- 
hoff,  of  the  Herald,  is  valuable,  not  because  he 
has  gone  there  to  be  thorough  and  fair,  but 
the  reverse,  as  it  seems  to  us,  after  carefully 
reading  his  Louisiana  letters. 

Mr.  Nordhoff  devotes  a  letter,  published 
June  2,  to  the  colored  laborers  of  Louisiana. 
The  animus  of  patrouzing  superiority  which 
runs  through  all,  appears  in  this,  but  the 
effect  is  to  make  his  testimony  all  the  more 
valuable.    He  says: 

"The  planters,  without  exception,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard  them  speak,  are  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  colored  man  as  a  laborer. 
They  say  that  the  negroes  are  orderly,  docile, 
faithful  to  their  engagements,  steady  laborers 
in  the  field,  readily  submitting  to  directions 
and  instrucUons,  and  easily  managed  and 
made  contented.  This  applies  to  cotton  as 
well  as  sugar  planters,  and  all  is  summed  up 
in  the  phrase  I  most  frequently  heard  used : 
*  We  have  the  best  laboring  class  in  the 
world.'  Their  faults  are  mainly  of  careless- 
ness with  such  property  as  mules  and  farm- 
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ing  implements  and  killing  cattle  and  hogs. 
*        *        *        *        *         *        *        * 

But  it  appears  to  make  no  difference  whether 
the  mules  helong  to  the  planter  or  to  the 
laborer.  The  latter  is  as  conscientiously 
careless  of  his  own  as  of  another's  property. 
It  is  part  of  the  heedlessness  bred  of  slavery, 
and  it  will  take  time  to  be  bred  out,  as  it  was 
bred  in.  ♦ 

Again  he  says : 

•*  One  thing  greatly  pleases  me — the  black 
man  pays  his  debts.  All  the  petty  shop- 
keepers, of  whom  the  country  is  full,  are 
ready  ta  give  credit  to  the  negroes.  It  was 
a  question  I  asked  often,  and  always  receiv- 
ed the  same^ reply: — 'They  always  pay  up.' 
Amon^  the  rice  planters  where  the  blacks 
work  by  the  day  they  frequently  hire  cotta- 
ges, and  the  owner  of  some  of  these  told  me 
he  would  rather  have  negroes  than  whites 
for  tenants,  because  they  paid  more  promptly. 
A  country  storekeeper  said  to  me  :  —  *  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  my  sales  are  to  colored  people, 
and  ninety  per  cent,  of  my  bad  debts  are 
owed  by  whites.'  " 

Mr.  Nordhoff  refers  to  the  ownership  of  land 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  planters  to  sell. 
He  does  not  blame  them  for  this,  and  says 
further  that  the  negro  is  slovenly,  and  only 
wants,  as  a  rule,  an  acre  or  two  as  a  patch 
for  his  garden  and  cottage. 

Among  other  testimony,  he  refers  to  their 

employment   on   railroad   construction,  and 

gives  this  statement  of  a  contractor  : 

**  They  are  the  very  best  of  laborers,  always 
willing,  zealous  and  faithful,  and  will  work 
very  hard  and  in  the  most  disagreeable  labor 
for  anyone  who  treats  them  well." 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Nordhoff  declares  that  col- 
ored mechanics  form  an  important  part  of  the 
civic  populations,  that  they  are  industrious, 
capable,  and  generally  forehanded.  He  re- 
gards the  industrial  prospects  as  satisfactory, 
and  thinks  that  in  a  few  years  the  colored 
laborers  will  very  largely  become  independ- 
ent farmers. 

Yet  we  are  also  told  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble, politically,  and  do  not  do  well  as  suffra- 
gans. The  trouble  about  all  that  class  of 
criticism  is,  that  the  colored  voters  will  not 
play  at  **  follow  my  leader;"  th«*  proper  leader 
being,  in  the  estimation  of  the  self-sufficient, 
only  those  who  are  better  off  and  better  edu- 
cated. The  colored  man's  instincts  and 
necessities  have  so  far,  in  spite  of  all  mis- 
takes, been  better  guides.     He  has  not  for- 


gotten that  it  was  educated  men  who  enslaved 
him  —  that  trained  intelligence  keeps  him  in 
that  position,  and  that  in  the  society  wherein 
he  moves,  both  have  been  and  are,  in  large 
degree,  his  implacable  foes.  As  his  own 
intelligence  increases,  he  learns  to  discrimi- 
nate as  to  cause  and  effect,  and  will  himself 
correct  evils  that  have  grown  out  of  his  own 
ignorance. 

But  what  we  aim  at,  is  to  show  that  recon- 
struction is  not  a  failure ;  that  it  has  paid  all  it 
cost ;  that  a  free  industry  brings  its  own 
reward,  moulding  fairly  a  social  life  and  ma- 
terial conditions  commensurate  with  its  own 
extent ;  that  it  creates  forces  'which  make 
the  fabric  more  stable  and  secure  with  every 
passing  year,  and  that  there  now  exists,  as 
the  prize  of  Republican  exertions,  and  in 
despite  of  the  hideous  obstacles  that  have  and 
still  remain,  elements  of  Republican  civiliza- 
tion— which  already  endows  the  South  with 
new  life,  and  will  ere  long  be  fully  recog- 
nized as  bringing  to  it  the  greatest  of  blessings. 


Democracy. —Democracy  has  been  tried 
and  found  wanting.  It  once  stood  before  the 
people  as  a  party  of  honor  and  justice.  But 
it  turned  its  back  on  freedom,  persecuted  its 
champions  and  became  the  mere  tool  of  the 
slave  power.  Infidelity  to  principle,  brought 
corruption  into  its  administration.  When  the 
Nation  rose  in  1861,  to  cast  it  out  from  its  high 
office  of  governmental  control,  it  was  not  the 
political  freak  of  an  hour,  but  the  resolve  of 
a  people  that  had  no  further  use  for  a  party 
that  had  betrayed  its  trust.  l!s  fall  was  the 
death  blow  of  the  power  which  sustained  it. 
The  grave  of  Slavery  should  have  been  the 
grave  of  Democracy. 

As  a  political  power,  it  should  have  been 
banished  from  the  field  of  American  politics. 
But  the  power  of  evil  oftentimes  outlives  the 
institutions  which  generated  it.  Slavery  is 
dead,  but  its  ripened  fruit,  corrupt  Democ- 
racy, still  lives  to  exert  its  baneful  influence 
on  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  To  resist  the 
spread  of  its  political  poison,  requires  fidel- 
ity, watchfulness,  energy  and  thorough  or- 
ganization on  the  part  of  those  who  love  their 
country,  and  desire  its  government  to  re- 
main in  the  loyal  hands  of  those  who  saved 
it  from  the  deadly  attack  of  Democracy  and 
la very. 
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Rights  and  duties  are  reciprocal.  This  is 
a  truism  often  eloquently  turned,  but  sel- 
dom obeyed.  We  hear  continually  about 
the  rights  of  men,  of  women,  of  the  individual 
or  society  ;  of  private  property,  personal  or 
corporate  enterprise,  and  all  the  innumera- 
ble claims  in  which  ''rights"  are  proclaimed 
and  asserted.  Something  too  much  of  this 
is  the  rule.  Let  us  note  for  a  brief  space  how 
seldom  the  word  **duty'*  is  linked  with  the 
demand  for  "rights."  Still  less  do  men  at- 
tempt the  performance  of  duties/ with  the 
same  zeal  that  they  assert  their  rights.  Yet 
the  latter  cannot  be  maintained  without  the 
former. 

Possession  and  obligation  are  mutual — in- 
ter-dependent and  inter-related.  No  one  can 
for  long  maintain  unsullied  and  unrestricted 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  unless  at  the  same 
time,  they  see  to  it  that  every  duty  apper- 
taining thereto,  at  whatever  cost  of  comfort, 
taste  or  inclination,  is  rigidly  performed. 

It  is  just  here  too,  that  in  our  country  we 
appear  likely  to  lose  ground.  It  is  on  the 
vital  fact  of  citizenship  that  men  too  gener- 
ally fail  in  the  performance  of  civic  duties 
and  obligations.  Take  for  instance  the  ap- 
prehension relating  to  politics,  which  so 
commonly  prevails  among  the  busy  and  well- 
to-do,  the  business  and  professional  classes. 
As  a  rule  they  are  on  the  side  of  good  govern- 
ment. Even  when  they  support  a  political 
philosophy  which  we  may  condemn,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  that  they  are  personally 
anxious  to  see  secured  both  order  and  liberty. 

Yet  the  apathy  of  these  classes  is  to-day 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  republic.  In  the 
South,  it  allows  the  violence  of  the  dangerous 
elements,  and  the  bitter,  social  and  unreas- 
oning hatred  of  the  women,  to  control  the 
white  people  and  bring  the  whoic  section 
into  disrepute,  maintaining  the  policy  which 
they  are  apt  at  denouncing,  and  keeping 
alive  elsewhere  the  suspicion  with  which  it 
is  not  unnatural  the  animus  of  a  community 
recently  so  moved  with  deadly  hostility  to 
the  nation,  should  be  viewed  by  those  who 
were  and  are  faithful  thereto.  In  the  North 
this  same  supine  indifference  to  duty  and 


the  vigilance  it  demands,  surrenders  im- 
portant communities  to  the  dangerous  classes, 
abandons  large  public  interests  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  speculators,  and  leaves  politics,  as 
a  business,  to  the  more  or  less  unsafe  manip- 
ulation, of  the  professional  manager. 

Yet  everywhere  the  mass*  of   men  are  al- 
ways ready  to  form  under  the  leadership  of 
the  best  citizens.     If  the  reverse  is  too  often 
true,  it  will  surely  be  found  that  those  who 
claim  to  be  the  best    have    neglected   their 
duty;  or  attempting  to  do  it  have  gone  to  the 
task  in  the  spirit  of  assuming  mastership,  in- 
stead of   that  of   equal  and  tendered  intelli- 
gent service.      Whoso  would  lead  must  first 
serve  and  be  recognized.      But  this  is  stray- 
ing from  our  point  of  insistance,  which  is 
that  in    the    domain    of    government    and 
politics  there  can  be  no  rights  without  duties; 
no  privilege  without   equal   vigilance  ;    no 
freedom  without  constant  resistance  to  all  the 
encroachments  of  the  influences  which  come 
from  the  opposite  spirit.     Life  is  everywhere 
dual  and  society  is  born,  trained  and  main- 
tained, as  the  offspring  thereof.     Whichever 
element  of  human  endeavor — equity  or  au- 
tocracy— obtains  the  upper  hand,  will  mark 
all  the  days  with  its   character.      The   past 
brings  lessons  we  should  heed.     The  present 
hath  its  duties  requiring  faithful  performance 
which  done  now  and  done  continuously,  can 
alone  secure  all  rights  to  all,  now  and  in 
the  future.      This   is  a  philosophy  that  the 
republican  can  least  of  all  afford  to  ignore. 
It  is  one  also,  that  the  most  intelligent  citizen 
can  neglect,  only  at  obvious  peril. 

The  Centennial  Year. — The  Centennial 
jubilee  may  give  birth  to  many  foolish 
things,  but  none  so  foolish  as  the  restoration 
of  Democracy.  To  celebrate  the  birth  of  a 
nation  by  restoring  to  power  its  would-be 
assassins,  would  be  a  bitter  satire  on  justice 
and  consistency.  We  must  round  out  our 
hundredth  anniversary  by  giving  an  old 
fashioned  welcome  to  the  party  that  made  the 
Centennial  possible.  Anything  -short  of  a 
rousing  majority  for  the  men  and  principles 
that  best  reflect  the  sterling  patriotism  of  our 
early  fathers,  would  be  base  ingratitude. 
These  men  and  principles  make  up  the  Re- 
publican party ;  to  them  belongs  the  honor  oi 
a  grand  Centennial  victory. 


forward!    by  companies. 
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As  discipline  is  to  an  army  so  is  organiza- 
tion to  a  political  party.  What  is  party  in 
the  political  sense  of  the  term  ?  The  band- 
ing together  of  men  holding  views  in  com- 
mon, and  desirous  of  stamping  the  impress 
of  such  views  upon  the  administration  of 
their  State  or  nation.  As  numerical  major- 
ities do  not  always  reap  victory  in  battle, 
even  when  all  else  is  even,  so  x>olitical  par- 
ties do  not  always  issue  from  campaigns  with 
results  proportionate  to  their  numbers.  In 
the  former  case  discipline  is  essential.  Sol- 
diers before  engaging  on  the  sanguinary 
field  must  have  frequent  drill  meetings,  thus 
not  only  learning  the  manual  of  arms  but 
familiarizing  themselves  one  with  another, 
which  association  begets  confidence  and  in- 
duces a  spirit  of  harmony  and  mutual  deter- 
mination to  achieve  victory.  Thus  we  see, 
or  rather  have  seen,  that  when  discipline 
and  drill  are  most  rigidly  observed,  a  spirit 
of  commendable  pride  ramifies  the  organiza- 
tion, from  company  up  to  regiment,  or  as  far 
as  associate  discipline  runs.  It  is  noticeable 
in  this  connection  that  no  General,  however 
able,  ever  rested  secure  in  drilling  his  men 
by  corps,  or  divisions,  or  even  by  regiments, 
and  no  Colonel  competent  to  command,  satis- 
fied himself  with  dress  parade  or  review,  but 
insisted  that  not  only  company  but  squad 
drill  be  freely  indulged  in. 

As  stated  in  the  outset,  what  is  true  as 
relates  to  discipline  and  drill  in  military  or- 
ganizations applies  with  equal  force  to  politi- 
cal parties. 

The  Republicans  have  a  National  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
provides  a  State  Executive  Committee.  Each 
county  has,  or  should  have,  a  County  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  every  city  and  town 
should  be  similarly  provided  for,  these  com- 
mittees having  sub-committees  according  to 
necessity  or  population.  The  National  Com- 
mittee can  do  nothing  without  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  State  Committees,  and 
the  latter  but  only  little  without  support 
from  sister  Committees  in  their  respective 
commonwealths.  But  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  Republicans  content   themselves  with 
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State  and  County  Committees,  and  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  sympathetic  and  substan- 
tial support  naturally  growing  out  of  rural 
Committees,  thus,  as  it  were,  exposing 
themselves  to  the  raking  fire  of  their  ene- 
mies in  skirmish  line,  and  drilling  by  regi- 
ment rather  than  in  squads. 

As  **  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty,"  so  proper  organization  is  the  price 
of  political  success.  Last  fall  our  party 
might  have  been  faithfully  represented  by 
-the  image  of  the  ancient  god  which  had  nei- 
ther hands  nor  feet  with  which  to  reach  out  or 
advance.  Its  every  member  seemed  to  settle 
back  in  his  political  harness  as  though  he 
had  no  load  to  carry,  no  responsibility  to 
impel  him  onward,  and  the  result  was  de- 
feat, retributive  for  the  apathy  which  pro- 
duced it.  But  the  defeat  was  not  a  rout, 
only  a  stimuluR  What  we  looked  upon  as 
Yankee  guns  proved  to  be  Democratic  artil- 
lery— when  we  supposed  we  were  on  dress 
parade  we  were  surprised  by  the  enemy. 
We  did  not  meet  a  Bull  Run,  only  a  Shiloh 
surprise.  Since  then  reinforcements  have 
come  to  us,  and  now  most  that  is  required  is 
drill  and  organization. 

We  are  now  upon  the  threshhold  of  an 
important  campaign.  Let  us  not  put  off  the 
work  of  organization  until  1876,  but  organ- 
ize at  once,  and  occupy  all  time  intervening 
between  now  and  November  of  next  year,  in 
filling  up  our  ranks  and  disciplining  our 
comrades  with  the  truth,  faith,  and  patriotic 
zeal  which  is  the  base  and  foundation  of  our 
political  league. 

We  earnestly  entreat  every  Republican 
whose  eye  falls  upon  this  article,  to  consti- 
tute himself  a  special  committee  to  aid  in 
the  work  suggested.  We  have  no  apprehen- 
sions that  State  Central  Committees  will  not 
be  formed,  but  are  apprehensive  lest  the 
forming  of  sub-committees,  in  proper  num- 
b^s,  be  so  long  delayed  as  to  render  almost 
nugatory  their  efficiency.  Let  county,  town 
and  township  committees  be  created  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  committees, 
and  let  the  work  devolving  upon  such  be 
actively  engaged  in,  and  vigorously  accom- 
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plished,  and  the  result  will  be  such,  a  Water- 
loo for  the  enemy,  that  the  misnomer  "De- 
mocracy," will  not  again  float  upon  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  of  our  country  an  oflFense 
to  the  nostrils  of  those  who  love  their 
country  and  its  hallowed  institutions. 

Before  closing,  the  suggestion  might  not 
be  amiss  that  political  clubs  be  freely  organ- 
ized in  every  possible  locality.  These  serve 
to  stimulate  the  masses,  and  infuse  a  spirit 
of  zeal  and  earnestness  otherwise  unavail- 
able. Who  can  fail  to  remember  the  value 
attaching  to  the  **Wide  Awakes"  of  1860, 
and  the  important  part  they  played  in  the 
holy  scheme  of  defeating  the  cohorts  of 
slavery  and  national  disruption.  So,  too, 
the  *' boys  in  blue,"  and  other  organizations 
of  like  character  since.  None  need,  or 
should  wait  for  others  to  present  name,  style 
or  work  for  such  clubs.  The  end  and  aim  is 
to  stimulate  electors  to  a  sense  of  duty,  not 
only  to  cast  their  votes  on  tl^  right  side  but 
to  serve  as  recruiting  offices  and  camping 
grounds  for  the  soldiers  of  our  party.  The 
rallying  cry  is,  or  should  be,  the  same  now 
as  in  the  past.  The  contest  upon  which  we 
are  entering  is  one  between  loyal  citizens 
and  late  rebel  leaders.  The  latter  are  pre- 
paring for  a  desperate  struggle  to  secure  po- 
litical supremacy.  "Change,"  is  the  only 
issue  presented  by  the  opposition,  and 
*'  Change  "  means  the  dethronement  of  loyal 
men,  and  enthronement  of  those  who  plunged 
our  nation  into  the  vortex  of  financial  dis- 
tress, and  crowded  the  blue  ether  above  us 
with  the  spirits  of  those  who  preferred  death 
to  national  dishonor.  "Up  boys,  and  at 
them." 


One  of  its  Triumphs.  —  The  Republican 
party,  through  its  administration  of  a  wise 
financial  system,  has  paid  over  $900,000,000 
of  the  publiy  debt  in  less  than  ten  years,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  a  steady  reduction  of  tax- 
ation. This  splendid  showing  may  entitle 
the  party  to  no  credit  in  the  eyes  of  Democ- 
racy, but  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  nation 
will  see  in  this  financial  exhibit,  the  proof, 
strong  as  holy  writ,  of  the  sterling  integrity 
and  capacity  of  the  party  to  govern  the  Re- 
public wisely  and  well. 


Election  op  United  States  Senators  by 
THE  PEOPLE. — In  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, now  in  session  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a 
a  proposition  is  being  discussed,  with  a  proba- 
bility of  its  incorporation  into  the  new  Con- 
stitution, submitting  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  the  election  of  United  States  Senators. 
This  idea  seems  practicable.     Whether  true 
or  false,  the  charge  usually  follows  a  success- 
ful aspirant  for  Senatorial  honors  that  his 
success  was  dependent  and  consequent  upon 
corrupt  electioneering.     While  it  might  be 
possible  for  a  wealthy  man  to  buy  up  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  State  legislators  to  secure  his 
election  to  the  United  States  Senate,  there  are 
none  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  the  votes  of 
the  masses,  and  while,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, candidates  personally  or  through  inte- 
rested friends,  might  have  the  hardihood  to 
approach  members  of  their  State  Legislatures 
corruptly,  none  could  be  found  with  effrontery 
sufficient  to  make  corrupt  overtures  to  the 
people.     Again,  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
why  the  'power  to  elect  United  States  Sena- 
tors should  be  transferred  from  the  people  to 
their  reprensentatives,  or  why  electors  are 
not  as  well  qualified  to  vote  for  United  States 
Senators  as  for  representatives  to  their  State 
Legislatures,  or  in  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress.   Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection  is,  itnotunfrequently  happens  that 
the  will  of  the  people  is  outraged  through  the 
operations  of  the  present  system.      A  State 
may  give  a  majority  for  one  party  and,  through 
the  apportionment  system,  elect  a  representa- 
tive of  the  opposition  to  the  United  States 
Senate.    There  are  many  notable  instances  of 
such,  the  most  modern  of  which  are  those*  in 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  wherein  Douglas  defeated 
Lincoln  in  '58,  with  a  majority  in  the  State 
against  him,  but  a  majority  of  State  repre- 
sentatives for  him  ;  and  Thurman  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1868,  though 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  the  election  of   1867, 
which  brought  about  such  result,  elected  the 
Republican  State  ticket.     Adopt  the  principle 
proposed  by  Nebraska,  and  the  will  of  the 
people  would  be  reflected  as  to  who  should 
represent  them  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  well  as  in  the  local  councils.     Three  years 
ago,  this  proposition  was  submitted  to   the 
Committee  on  Platform  in  the  Philadelphia 
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Convention,  and  favorably  considered,  but 
was  finally  tabled  in  committee,  in  the  belief 
that  the  question  had  not  been  sufficiently 
canvassed  by  the  people,  though  all  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  eminently  correct  in  prin- 


ciple, and  would  eventually  work  into  pop- 
ular favor.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Nebraska 
will  incorporate  the  idea  into  its  organic  law, 
and  thus  exhibit  its  practical  workings. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  YOUNG  MEN. 

There  are,  throughout  the  country,  thous-  ]  legitimate.      This  should  be  borne  in  mind 


ands  of  young  men  who  are  just  beginning 
business  life.  They  have  got  through  their 
school  days,  and  have  arrived  at  that  period 
when  the  dependence  of  the  youth  merges 
into  the  independence  of  the  man.  The 
next  five  years  will  determine  what  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  mature  and  ripened  days 
in  store  for  them.  Fortunate  circumstances 
may  lift  some  above  the  plane  of  their  indi- 
vidual exertions,  but  the  ninety  and  nind 
out  of  a  hundred  will  be  what  they  make 
themselves.  If  they  start  out  determined  to 
win  distinction  in  any  branch  of  business, 
the  chances  are  in  their  favor  that  they  will, 
sooner  or  later,  win  it.  If  they  start  lite 
with  the  spirit  of  indifference,  they  will 
drift  along  with  the  tide,  may  secure  enough 
to  eat  and  drink  and  to  clothe  themselves, 
but  old  age  will  overtake  them  not  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  spot  where  they  started. 

Therefore,   it  is    all  important  that  the 
young  man  should  start  right,  and  when  cer- 
tain on  this  point,  should  throw  his  whole 
soul  into  the  business  he  has  chosen.      Suc- 
cess is  the  result  of  energy,  an  intelligent 
appreciation    of    life's    opportunities,     and 
business  courage.     The  young  man  who  has 
these  elements  to  rely  upon,  will  seldom  fail 
to  achieve  what  he  set  out  to  obtain.      If  he 
•  seeks  wealth,  it  will  come  to  him  ;  if  fame, 
he  will  secure  it ;  if  power,  it  will  be  given 
to  him.     The  degree  of  his  reward  will  be  in 
proportion  to  his  deserts  as  a  man.      There 
may  be  exceptions  to  this,   but  wherever 
found  they  will  be  attributable  to  no  fault  of 
the  man,  but  rather  to  those  misfortunes 
which  come  like  sudden  storms,  giving  no 
warning  of  their  approach,  and  destroying 
in  an  hour  the  patient  work  of  a  life-time. 
Respectability  and  honor  come    from    the 
man,   and  not  the  trade  he  follows.      One 


by  all  young  men  who  are  about  to  start  out 
into  active  business  life. 

Personal  integrity  should  be  the  corner- 
stone of  character.  Without  it,  the  most 
brilliant  attainments  will  fail  to  reach  suc- 
cess. The  world  stands  in  need  of  upright 
men,  men  who  can  be  relied  upon,  whose 
word  is  as  good  as  a  bond,  who  are  proof 
against  the  corrupting  influences  which  beset 
the  business  man  everywhere.  No  matter 
how  strong  the  temptation,  young  men  often 
make  a  mistake  in  the  choice  Cf  an  occupa- 
tion. Through  false  notions  of  respectabil- 
ity, they  enter  upon  professions  or  trades 
for  which  they  have  no  adaptability.  They 
seek  to  become  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers, 
and  are  voted  failures  by  all  who  come  in 
contact  with  them.  They  might  have  made 
good  merchants,  or  excellent  mechanics,  but 
they  started  wrong,  and  keep  wrong  all  their 
lives. 

Start  right  I  This  is  all  important.  A 
good  blacksmith  is  a  hundred-fold  more  val- 
uable to  a  community  than  a  poor  doctor, 
lawyer  or  preacher.  He  will  make  a  fortune 
at  his  anvil,  while  these  professional  moths 
are  starving  to  death. 

The  young  beginner  should  cling  to  hon- 
est principles  as  to  the  rock  of  safety.  To 
let  go  this  rock  is  to  drift  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. The  ship  which  breaks  from  its  moor- 
ings on  a  lee  shore  is  no  more  certain  of  de- 
struction than  the  young  man  who  breaks 
away  from  honest  principles.  Honesty  first, 
industry  and  intelligence  second,  are  the 
elements  which  we  commend  as  the  only  re- 
reliable  groundwork  for  human  success. 

Last,  but  not  least,  vote  right  I  A  man 
owes  much  to  his  family,  to  his  business, 
but  he  owes  more  to  his  country,  for  without 
this,   what  would  be  home  or  business  to 


business  is  as  honorable  as  another,  if  it  is  him  ?      In  starting  life,  young  men  should 
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educate  themselyes  to  serve  the  nation^  with 
the  same  fidelity  with  which  they  apply 
themselyes  to  business.  It  is  not  enough  to 
cast  a  vote  once  a  year.  This  is  but  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  duty  which  a  citizen  owes 
to  society.  He  should  take  part  in  the  pri- 
mary meetings,  have  his  influence  felt  in 
the  conventions,  and  be  heard  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  where  his  personal  influ- 
ence would  *  tend  to  elevate  politics  and  se- 
cure men  of  high  character  for  office.  Whei^ 
the  business  men  of  the  country  become  in- 
terested in  political  affairs,  we  shall  have 
fewer  complaints  made  of  bad  or  incompe- 
tent men  being  elected  to  office.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  change  the  habits  of  old  business 
men  in  this  particular,  and  bring  them  to  a 
realization  of  their  duty  to  the  nation,  but 
not  so  with  the  young  men.  They  are  free 
to  lay  down  certain  duties  which  must  be 
performed.  We  urge  upon  them  this  sacred 
duty  of  citizenship.  Let  it  head  the  list  of 
obligations,  and  let  its  faithful  performance 
be  regarded  as  little  short  of  a  religious 
duty. 

To  reduce  these  duties  of  citizenship  to  a 
system  that  will  be  a  vital  force,  through 
combination  with  others,  we  urge  the  young 
men  of  the  nation  to  organize  Republican 
clubs  in  their  respective  communities,  so 
that,  by  organized  efforts,  true  reform  can  be 
brought  about  wherever  needed.  The  Re- 
publican party  has  a  strong  claim  upon  the 
young  men  of  the  country.  It  has  made 
possible  the  government  which  protects  them 
and  the  Rephblic  which  they  love.  It  is  a 
party  of  progress,  of  youthful  aspirations, 
and  has  within  it,  subject  to  greater  devel- 
opment, the  principles  of  individual  and  na- 
tional success.  To  the  standard  of  this 
party,  a  standard  of  patriotism,  of  loyalty, 
of  political  integrity,  the  nation  calls  its 
young  men.  Let  them  respond  to  the  call, 
and  by  their  earnest  efforts  preserve  for  pos- 
terity the  rich  blessings  of  self-government, 
which  they  now  enjoy. 


<#"•• 


The  New  York  2Vt6une,  speaking  of  Con- 
necticut, says  that  neither  party  has  any 
very  strong  men  in  the  Legislature,  but  of 
he  two  the  Democrats  are  the  weaker. 


Political  Rbobnbbation. — ^The  accusation 
has  often  been  made  against  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  administrative  ao- 
tion  and  legislation,  by  which  it  has  been 
formulated  and  enforced,  that  southern  re- 
construction has  never  aimed  at  regeneration. 
The  criticism  is  expressed,  that  we  have  sn- 
perimposed  instead  of  in-forming,  and  so  re- 
forming the  southern  body  politic.  This  criti- 
cism rests  upon  a  self-evident  proposition ; 
that  is,  that  there  must  be  an  interior  sense 
and  acceptance  of  ideas  and  forces  ;  and  that 
without  this,  exterior  applications  are  only 
impositions  more  or  less  useless  in  their  ef- 
ffects.  The  cure  must  be  from  the  interior^ 
outward.  We  must  have  "true  inwardness'  * 
in  the  best  sense. 

All  this  is  true,  but  when  you  have  broken 
a  limb  it  is  necessary  to  put  it  into  bandages, 
so  that  the  natural  forces  may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  knitting  together  the  broken 
parts  and  thus  reconstruct  the  avenues  by 
which  the  functions  of  the  injured  limb  may 
be  restored. 

The  analogy  holds  good  for  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  South.     Bandages  have 
to  be  applied.     Limbs  that  were  broken  and 
disjointed  had  to  be  kept  where  the  work  of 
re-knitting  could  be   performed.      Outside 
forces  had  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  veins 
running  in  the  patient's  system  had  to  be 
drawn  off  or  conquered  by  the  transfusion 
into  its  viens  of  new  forces.     But  it  must  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  truest  and 
surest  growth  is  from  within  to  without. 
Our  southern  friends  must  not  forget  that 
regenertion  is  the     most  important  result 
that  is  to    be  achieved.     One    county    re- 
deemed   from  the  influences  of   slavery — 
where  the  need  of  education  is  fully  and- 
freely  recognized  by  all,  and  wherein  civil 
rights  are  no  longer  disputed,  is  practically 
a  greater  honor  to  the  cause  of  true  Repub- 
licanism,, than  the  enforcing  from  the  out- 
side on  a  whole  state  of  laws  against  which, 
however,   right  and  necessary  it  may  be, 
there  is  still  a  vigorous  public  antagonism. 
It  is  essential  doubtless  that  there  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  such  an  outside  influence.    But 
Republicans  in  the  South  should  remember 
that  they  must  take  heed  against  depending 
upon  it  alone,  and  see  to  it  steadily,  that 
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every  interior  element  of  progress  is  care- 
fully nurtured  and  encouraged.  The  pri- 
mary unit  of  Republican  life  is  the  town- 
ship or  parish.  The  crowning  glory  is  the 
nation — resplendent  in  its  strength — slow  to 
interfere  with  local  details  and  affairs,  but 
swift  to  maintain  the  rights  of  all,  when  the 
home  forces  are  no  longer  in  accord  with  this 


essential  idea,  or  are  too  weak  to  defend  it. 
But  we  must  begin  with  the  unit.  If  the 
township  be  truly  Republican — we  mean  in 
the  larger  and  not  the  party  sense — ^the  state, 
will  surely  be  so,  and  the  Union  be  kept 
keen  and  active  by  constant  and  intelligent 
vigilance. 


THE  OHIO  REPUBLICAN  NOMINATIONS. 


The  Republican  Convention  which  met  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  2d  inst.,  have  done 
well,  both  as  to  nominations  and  platform 
declarations. 

The  State  ticket  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
honored  Republican  whose  name  heads  the 
ticket  has  already  proved  his  metal.  He  has 
served  the  nation  gallantly  in .  the  field ; 
ably  in  Congress,  and  as  Governor,  the  State 
which  is  asked  to  re-elect  him  already  knows 
by  good  service,  hov  ef&cient  an  Executive 
he  can  be.  The  ticket  throughout  is  a  strong 
one  —  representative  of  the  best  elements 
of  the  great  party  by  which  it  is  nominated, 
and  commending  itself  to  the  numerous  body 
of  citizens  who  claim  non-par tizan  positions, 
by  the  ability,  experience,  and  uprightness 
of  the  several  nominees.  Acting  on  the 
principle  of  putting  forward  the  best  men, 
the  Ohio  Republicans,  in  the  following  list, 
present  names  on  which  fall  no  shadow  of 
reproach  or  stain : 

For  Governor — Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  San- 
dusky. 

For  Lieutenant  Governor — Thomas  L.  Young, 
Hamilton. 
*  *  Supreme  Judge — George  W.  Mcllvaine. 
"  Auditor — James  Williams,  Franklin. 
**  Treasurer  —  J.  Minor  Milliken,  Butler. 
**  Public  Works  — Feiar  Thacher,  Cuya- 
hoga. 

The  various  interests  of  the  State,  geo- 
graphically considered,  are  fairly  represented 
in  these  selections,  while  no  larger  principles 
are  subordinated  by  such  considerations. 

The  platform  must  strike  every  citizen 
favorably.  It  is  brief  and  direct.  It  does 
not  overload  the  issues  paramount  in  the 
State  itself  by  any  unnecessary  parading  of 
National  questions,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it 
meets  those  that  are  prominent  without  eva- 


sion or  disguise.  The  "Third  Term"  folly 
is  squarely  met,  but  not  unnecessarily  dig- 
nified by  too  elaborate  reference.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  declarations,  such  as 
that  of  the  sixth,  which  clearly  show  that 
the  Republican  party  in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere, 
have  a  clear  perception  of  rising  and  impor- 
tant issues.  The  most  important  planks  are 
found  in  the  "Fourth''  and  "Fifth"  para- 
graphs. These  are  temperate  but  explicit, 
and  clearly  set  forth  the  duty  of  those  who 
are  not  directly  opposed  to  our  free  schools, 
and  who  do  not  aim  to  bind  Republican 
America  to  the  policy  of  that  Apostolic  Em- 
pire, whose  seal  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  whose 
policy  it  is  to  make  allegiance  thereto  supe- 
rior to  all  secular  and  temporal  government. 
The  Ohio  platform  deserves  careful  perusal. 
Here  it  is : 


(t 


The  Republicans  of  Ohio,  in  Convention 
assembled,  reaffirming  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  their  organization,  which  have  become 
received  maxims  of  p  ^licy,  State  and  National, 
declare,  on  specific  points,  the  series  of  senti- 
ments following : 

^^Mrst,  The  States  are  one  as  a  Nation,  and 
all  citizens  are  equal  under  the  laws,  and  enti- 
tled to  their  fullest  protection. 

"/Second.  That  policy  of  finance  should  be 
steadily  pursued  which,  without  unnecessary 
shock  to  business  or  trade,  will  ultimately 
equalize  the  purchasing  capacity  of  the  coin 
and  paper  dollar. 

"  Third.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue, with  incidental  protection  to  American 
industry. 

^^ Fourth,  We  stand  by  free  education,  our 
public  school  system,  the  taxation  of  all  for 
its  support,  and  no  division  of  the  school  fund. 

"jPi/JA.  Under  our  Republican  system  of 
government  there  should  be  no  connection, 
direct  or  indirect,  between  Church  and  State, 
and  we  oppose  all  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  any  particular  sect.  Upon  this  siibject  we 
should  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  experience 
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of  foreign  governments,  where  efforts  of  the 
Church  to  control  the  State  constitute  an  evil 
of  great  magnitude  and  endangers  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

^* Sixth.  We  demand  such  revision  of  tho 
patent  laws  as  will  relieve  industry  from  the 
oppression  of  monopolies. 

^^ Seventh,  A  grateful  people  can  never  cease 
to  remember  the  services  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  it  is  due  to  them  that  liberality 
and  generosity  should  obtain  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  pay  and  bounties. 

^*  Eighth,  We  demand  that  the  ];>ublio 
domain  shall  be  scrupulously  reserved  for 
occupancy  by  actual  settlers. 

*^  Ninth,  The  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  collect  the  revenue,  and  prevent  and 
punish  frauds,  has  our  unqualified  approval. 

"  Tenth,  That  the  power  of  municipal  cor- 
porations to  create  debts  should  be  restricted, 
and  local  and  other  expenditures  should  be 
80  reduced  as  to  diminish  taxation. 

**  Eleventh,  The  observance  of  Washing- 
ton's example  in  retiring  at  the  close  of  a 
second   Presidential  term,   will   be   in  the 


future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  rule  in  the  unwritten  law 
of  the  Republic. 

**  Twelfth,  The  distinguished  success  of  his 
administration,  which,  to  the  fame  of  the 
patriot  soldier,  has  added  that  of  the  capable 
and  judicious  statesman,  entitles  President 
Grant  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.** 

Our  Ohio  friends  have  done  the  prelimin- 
ary work  well.  But  what  remains — that 
of  organization — is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Time  is  short  and  much  work  is  needed. 
There  has  been  considerable  demoralization  ; 
some  dissatisfaction  still  exists  ;  but  neither 
are  so  strong  or  deep-rooted  that  energetic 
work  cannot  overcome  them.  We  expect  to 
redeem  Ohio.  The  Republicans  there  are 
determined,  and  the  votes  are  on  their  side, 
if  the  proper  efforts  are  properly  directed  and 
made.  We  have  no  fears  but  what  they  will 
be. 


THE  UNION"  FOREVER. 


It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  find  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial  outspoken  in  a  direction  and 
upon  a  subject  which  appeals  at  once  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  people.  General  Sherman 
has  recorded  in  his  Memoirs  that  in  1861,  on 
his  way  to  Lancaster,  Ohio,  he  stopped  at 
New  Orleans  and  visted  the  quartermaster. 
Col.  A.  C.  Myers,  who  had  resigned  from  the 
army  and  accepted  service  under  the  new 
regime  of  secession.  Myers  was  in  the  same 
room  tha  t  Sherman  himself  had  occupied 
when  he  was  there  as  Commissary,  in  1853  ; 
the  same  pictures  were  on  the  wall ;  and  the 
letters  **U.  S."  were  on  everything.  Gen. 
Sherman  asked  Myers  if  he  did  not  feel  funny? 
*'No,  not  at  all,"  said  Myers.  **The  thing 
was  inevitable ;  secession  was  a  complete 
success  ;  there  would  be  no  war,  but  the  two 
Governments  would  settle  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness in  a  friendly  spirit  I     Everybody  regarded 

the  change  of  government  as  final ;  that  Louisiana j 
by  a  mere  declaration^  was  a  free  and  independent 

StatCy  and  could  enter  into  auy  new  alliance  or 
aymhimation  she  chose,^^ 

The  Cincinnati  Commercial  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remark  upon  the  text :  '*  We  find 
the  same  doctrine  by  which  the  people  of 
Louisiana  were  beguiled* to  their  ruin,  in 


1861,  in  political  platforms  of  this  day.  The 
same  sort  of  people  who  were  urging  it  in 
1861,  are  urging  it  to-day ;  and  they  are  as 
narrow-minded,  dull,  malicious,  and  intole- 
rant as  they  were  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
people  at  large  have  learned  one  exceedingly 
valuable  lesson,  however,  and  that  is,  that 
secession  means  war  —  instant,  utter,  over- 
whelming war.  Whatever  follies  people  may 
hereafter  commit,  they  will  not  stumble  with 
or  wander  after  their  *  States '  into  a  *  Con- 
federacy,' with  the  impression  that  they  are 
peaceably  asserting  a  legal  right.  We,  the 
people  of  all  the  townships,  municipalities, 
counties.  Territories  and  States,  constitute  a 
nation,  and  if  any  county,  city  or  State, 
attempts  to  assert  its  independence,  it  will 
find  its  policy  rectified  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet." 

It  is  well  that  this  truth  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  No  spoken  or  written  folly  indi- 
cating sympathy  with  secession,  and  no  ac- 
tion springing  from  opinions  which  led  to  the 
rebellion,  will  be  tolerated.  It  is  simple 
treason.  The  South  will  find  its  interest  in 
burying  all  that  provokes  antagonism  and 
hinders  the  final  settlement  of  the  questions 
involved.     A  turbulent  South  has  been  a 
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godsend  to  the  Democratic  party ;  and  that 
party  has  been  busy  in  keeping  alive  the 
strife.  Bat  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation  is  too  deeply  connected  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  South,  to  allow  those  affairs  to 
continue  the  sport  of  reckless  politicians. 
Long  since,  would  the  South  have  blossomed 
as  the  rose,  and  its  citizens  been  happy 
and  contented,  if  the  earnest  efforts  of  the 
Republican  party  had  been  allowed  to  bear 
their  legitimate  fruit.     The  measures  of  re- 


construction are  designed  to  unite  the  South. 
They  are  built  upon  the  only  foundation 
which  can  or  should  be  laid — ^namely — ^the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  When 
this  great  truth  is  recognized  in  practice, 
whatever  difference  of  political  faith  may 
exist,  a  healthy  public  opinion  will  be  formed, 
and  the  troubles  in  the  South  will  be  healed 
by  inaugurating  an  era  of  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. 


PRESERVE  THE  PURITY  OP  THE  BALLOT-BOX. 


No  party  however  strong  it  may  be  nu- 
merically, can  long  sustain  its  popularity  if 
its  political  campaigns  and  elections  are  not 
conducted  with  a  strict  regard  to  integrity. 
The  war  was  followed  by  a  large  increase  of 
political  corruption,  and  the  ballot-box  could 
no  longer  be  relied  upon,  in  all  cases,  as 
indicating  with  certainty  who  were  really 
the  successful  candidates.  It  is  generally 
claimed  that  the  election  of  John  T.  Hoffman, 
for  example,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  was 
illegal,  and  no  official  contradiction  of  the 
charge  has  ever  been  made.  New  York  City 
became  noted,  during  the  reign  of  Tweed  & 
Co.,  for  ballot  stuffing;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions have  been  largely  practiced  in  the 
South,  and  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  in  other 
sections  of  the  Union  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  But  that  circumstance  must  not  be 
accepted  as  an  indication  that  these  practices 
have  become  popular  with  the  people.  No 
man  not  entirely  bereft  of  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, to  say  nothing  of  character  and  honesty, 
will  sell  his  vote  or  accept  a  bribe  to  do  that 
which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  wrong.  The 
temptation  of  pinching  poverty  will  have  no 
influence  upon  his  decision.  He  will  spurn 
the  degrading  tender,  and  treat  the  candi- 
date who  offers  it  directly,  or  through  his 
friends,  with  contempt ;  and  this  with  ex- 
ceptional cases  and  in  limited  localities,  is 
the  public  sentiment  and  practice. 

Yet  ambitious  aspirants  for  office  will  not 
scruple  to  approach  honest  voters,  or  employ 
their  friends  to  do  it  for  them,  with  sugar- 
coated  bribes  in  various  forms  ;  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  honest  citizens  are  drawn 


into  their  meshes  and  forced  to  vote  for 
certain  candidates  against  their  conscientious 
convictions  of  duty. 

•  Hence,  the  opinion  is  daily  gaining  strength 
in  the  public  mind,  that  additional  safe- 
guards are  required  to  meet  just  such  cases, 
and  preserve  more  thoroughly  the  public 
integrity  and  purity  of  the  ballot-box. 

This  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  held  in  Ne- 
braska a  few  days  ago,  by  .T.  W.  Dawes,  one 
of  the  delegates,  who  offered  the  following  as 
a  proper  article'  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
new  State  Constitution.  It  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently clear  and  binding  even  for  these 
degenerate  times  of    legislative  corruption : 

Members  of  the  Legislature  before  they 
enter  upon  their  official  duties,  shall  take 
and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 
tion : 

**I  do  solemnly  swear  (affirm)  that  I  will 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
Senator  or  Representative — to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  and  that  I  have  not,  knowingly  or 
intentionally  paid  or  contributed  anything 
or  made  any  promise  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe 
to  directly  or  indirectly  influence  any  vote 
at  the  election  at  which  I  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  said  office,  and  have  not  accepted,  nor 
will  I  accept  or  recceive  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  money  or  other  valuable  thing 
from  any  corporation,  company  or  person, 
for  any  vote  or  influence  I  may  give,  or 
withhold  on  any  bill,  resolution  or  ap- 
propriation, or  for  any  other  official  act." 

This  cath  shall  be  administered  by  a  Judge 

of  the  Supreme  or  Circuit  Court,  in  the  hall 

of  the  House  to  which  the  member  is  elected, 

and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  record  and 
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file  the  oath  subscribed  by  each  member. 
Any  member  who  shall  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  herein  prescribed  shall  forfeit  his  office ; 
and  every  member  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
having  sworn  falsely  to,  or  of  violating  this 
said  oath,  shall  forfeit  his  office  and  be  dis- 
qualified thereafter  from  holding  any  office  of 
profit  or  trust  in  this  State. 

It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  practice  of 
political  parties  in  other  countries,  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  know,  that  in  a  Republic  and  under 
a  Republican  form  of  government,  the  public 
good  requires  that  all  political  institutions 
must  be  preserved  in  their  purity.     This 


is  unquestionably  the  popular  sentiment  of 
the  people  throughout  the  American  Union. 
Political  fraud  is  repugnant  to  good  citizen- 
ship ;  it  is  offensive  to  the  spirit  of  Repub- 
licanism, and  degrading  to  our  manhood. 
But  in  no  form  is  it  more  offensive  than 
when  practiced  in  an  election  campaign,  and 
in  connection  with  the  ballot-box. 

Let  us  therefore  by  State  legislation  and 
other  practical  safegaurds,  labor  to  preserve 
our  political  institutions  of  every  form  from  all 
those  practices  which  tend  to  weaken  them 
in  the  eyes  of  honest  men  and  destroy  their 
legitimate  influences  upon  society. 
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For  a  neat  disposal  of  a  subject  in  few 
words,  this  from  the  Buffalo  Express  is  about 
as  good  as  anything  that  could  have  been 
said: 

"There  is  ample  scope  in  our  political 
life  for  the  exercise  of  individual  liberty  and 
independence  without  making  war  upon  the 
few  cardinal  principles  that  form  the  founda- 
tion of  political  parties,  and  so  of  the  gov- 
•rnment.  The  individuality  and  independ- 
ence that  Senator  Schurz  exercised  too  much 
resembled  the  independence  of  the  bush- 
whacker who  plunders  with  judicial  impar- 
tiality the  corpses  of  both  armies.  Plain, 
common  people  will  regard  his  war  upon 
the  Republican  party  as  simply  treason  to  it." 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  held  in  Detroit,  Professor  Kent 
read  a  paper  on  political  parties,  their  or- 
ganization and  management,  and  the  costs 
thereof.  The  Professor  remarked  that  po- 
litical parties  are  a  necessity  of  the  age, 
and  are  fully  developed  in  free  countries. 
Through  them  come  reforms.  Rarely  can  a 
man  or  a  newspaper  hold  aloof  from  a  party 
and  have  much  influence.  Direct  influence 
on  governmental  action  is  only  obtained  by 
party  ties.  A  leader  must  not  step  outside 
his  party ;  if  he  does,  influence  and  leader- 
ship will  desert  him.  The  ideal  after  which 
a  party  should  strive,  is  to  put  its  best  and 
wisest  men  at  the  head.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  parties  the  chief  defects  are  the 
^reat  excess  of  party  prejudices  manifested 
in  the  ultra  views  and  statements  of  the 
-most  intelligent  men.    There  is  no  remedy 


for  this  except  a  gradual  education  towards 
a  closer  unity  of  thought.  The  Professor 
considered  it  the  sacred  duty  of  good  citizens 
in  these  days  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
politics.  He  held  that  teachers  should  en- 
force this,  and  that  preachers  should  preach 
it.  Every  citizen  should  belong  to  some 
party,  and  strive  to  purify  it  by  attending 
the  primaries,  and  by  defeating  unworthy 
nominations.  Perfection  is  impossible,  but 
by  such  means  as  these  much  will  be  gained 
and  the  world  be  benefitted. 

The  Professor  is  right,  and  his  suggestions 
are  worthy  of  attention.  The  Republican 
party  which  has  brought  the  nation  through 
its  peril,  and  whose  principles  are  those  of 
the  best  and  wisest  of  its  citizens,  is  the 
only  party  capable  of  keeping  the  nation 
abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  age.  Had  Re- 
publicans done  their  duty  in  the  last  elec- 
tions, no  such  anomaly  as  a  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  could  have  existed 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
Regret  for  past  neglect  is  useless,  unless 
accompanied  by  refonnation.  Important  pub- 
lic questions  and  living  issues  have  yet  ta 
be  met  and  settled  ;  the  Republican  party  is 
the  only  party  which  possesses  the  requisite 
intelligence  and  patriotism  to  deal  with 
them.  Democratic  professions  and  Demo- 
cratic practice  are  two  different  things.  The 
Deirocratic  leaders  say  that  their  party  will 
not  disturb  what  the  Republicans  have  done, 
but  Democrats  are  busy  in  the  South  and 
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elsewhere,  tanning  the  embers  of  discontent 
&nd  inflaming  Beotlonal  prejudice  for  their 
own  Betfish  enda.  The  next  Presidential 
election  will  detennlnethe  political  character 
of  the  country  for  jeare  to  oome.  If  tlie 
doctrine  of  State  Rigbta  iB  lo  keep  one  por- 
tion of  the  people  always  hovering  on  the 
far  Ink  of  rebellion  and  resiBting  Federal 
aathority,  it  will  be  through  Democratic 
influence.  It  is  aald  that  the  Issue  in  the 
next  campaign  will  be  the  stone  as  was  the 
iasae  in  1860 — Stati  Riohth  vtrnu  Pofitlar 
BioHTS  and  Hdiiih  Riohtb.  No  greater 
Oftlamity  can  OTertaka  the  country  than 
Democratic  aBcetldenoy.  And  this  can  only 
b«  guarded  against  by  Republicans  doing 
their  duty — their  whole  duty. 

SnppoBe,  among  bo  large  a  number  of 
earnest  Republicans,  there  may  be  some  dis- 
agreement on  minor  political  points,  is  it 
enough  to  justify  meu  in  remaining  away 
from  the  polls,  or  in  casting  their  ballots 
for  the  Democratic  party  f  If  any  republican 
does  this  he  doen  it  with  his  eyes  open.  We 
have  a  Democratic  House  of  Representatives 
precisely  from  this  cause.  Aud  every  Re- 
publican voting  against  his  party,  or  ab- 
staining  from  voting,  strengthens  the  Demo- 


cratic party.  Hr.  Schnn  is  a  man  of  ad- 
mitted ability  and  was  eminently  capable  of 
serving  bis  country ;  but  he  became  wiser 
than  the  Republican  party  that  made  htm 
and  gave  him  the  opportunity  ot  service. 
And  what  was  the  consequence  t  His  in- 
Uuence  left  him  ;  liis  eloquence  wna  as  heat- 
ing the  air  ;  and  instead  of  being  great  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  his  pride  of  talent  and  per- 
Bistent  bickering,  fanlt-flnding,  aud  charges 
against  public  men  whose  character  was 
certainly  as  pare  aa  his  own,  reduced  him  to 
a  more  pitiable  condition  of  insignificance 
than  if  his  ability  had  been  below  medioc- 
rity. And  more,  his  unhappy  position  rend- 
ered it  impossible  that  be  should  return  to 
the  Senate  ;  and  he  may  be  charged  with 
having  fastened  on  the  State  of  Missouri,  a 
rebel  Democrat  for  the  Senatorial  term. 
Therein  he  Assisted  the  Democratia  party  in 
their  schemes,  though  he  says  he  holds  Re- 
publican principles.  Let  then  those  Repub- 
licans who  aredisposed  to  grumble,  put  aside 
their  differences  and  labor  to  secare  the 
triumph  of  the  Republican  party.  For  in 
that  triumph  the  country  secnres  peace  and 
prosperity  and  all  the  attendant  blessings  of 
National  advanoement  at  home  and  abroad. 
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The  return  of  the  rebel  States  to  a  place 
in  the  Union  which  their  treason  bad  Bought 
to  destroy,  was  very  different  from  the  entry 
of  the  States  into  the  Union  when  the  Union 
waa  first  formed.  All  had  emerged  from  a 
war  in  which  all  had  more  or  less  partioi- 
pated — a  war  for  the  freedom  and  well-being 
of  man,  and  not  on  behalf  of  bondage. 
Then,  morally  and  politically,  the  equality 
of  the  Stales  was  recognized,  and  they  were 
boDUd  together  by  ties  of  mutual  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  part  they  had  severally  taken 
in  founding  the  Republic.  This  Union  of 
the  fathers  the  seceding  States  rebelled 
against ;  and  if  their  rebellion  had  been 
anccessfnl,  the  Confederate  States  would 
have  stood  confronting  ns  as  a  Slave  Power, 
on  the  same  soil  as  the  remnant  of  the  old 
Union,  with  freedom  at  its  corner  stone.  But 


in  the  providence  of  9od  tho  Union  was  pre- 
served ;  and  throughout  tlie  territory  of  the 
United  States  no  sigh  of  a  slave  ascends  to 
heaven. 

It  is  a  mark  ot  wisdom  in  a  people  to  review 
tho  loasona  of  history,  as  it  tends  to  atregthen 
patriotism  and  solve  difficulties.     In  1865,  aa 
the  end  of  tlio  war  approached  and  its  cause 
was  obviously  lost,  the  South  expected  to  be 
held  responsible  for  its  treason — the  leaders 
being  apprehensive  that  their  punishment 
might   be  severe.      The    surrender  of   the 
Southern  armies  on  Ihe  generous  terms  pro- 
posed, somewhat  allayed  "i"*  ntinniheiisinTi. 
And  during  the  anrprisf 
discovery  that  none  of  t 
fer  the  pains  andpenalti< 
were  willing  to  enter  ii 
or  pledge  for  their  fnture 
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eral  authorities  were  aware  of  this,  and  were 
not  slow  to  ascribe  it  to  the  magnanimity 
shown.  Not  a  rebel  suflFered  in  his  person 
for  the  crime  of  resorting  to  arms  to  dismem- 
ber the  country.  The  only  protection  taken 
was  to  parole  on  honor  the  leaders  and  the 
rank  and  file,  who  were  thenceforward  to 
obey  the  laws  and  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

A  war  of  such  intensity  and  magnitude,  in 
its  results,  disorganized  society  in  the  South, 
and  desolated  its  most  fruitful  regions.  In 
the  act  of  secession  by  force,  the  South  had 
wrought  a  fearful  and  widespread  ruin. 
And,  though  the  magnanimity  of  the  North 
forbore  inflicting  additional  punishment,  it 
was  impossible  to  save  the  South  from  the 
punishment  of  its  own  deeds.  It  had  to  be 
rebuilt,  reconstructed,  restored,  and  placed 
in  a  way  to  secure  the  blessings  derived  from 
loyalty  to  freedom.  Treason  had  failed,  and 
could  not  be  usefully  employed  in  restora- 
tion. Nor  could  the  principles  and  prejudi- 
ces which  had  led  the  South  to  secession  be 
of  service  in  its  return  to  the  Union.  It  was 
clear  that  the  South  must  commence  anew, 
and  that  the  moral  and  political  principles  of 
freedom  alone  were  of  value.  A  new  and 
renovated  South  was  expected  to  arise  from 
the  waste  and  decay  of  the  old.  The  expec- 
tation was  just,  all  things  considered ;  and 
the  world  looked  for  a  fresh  example  of  wise 
and  tolerant  government.  Old  habits,  with 
other  disqualifications,  prevented  the  old 
leaders  in  Southern  politics  from  taking  a 
prominent  part.  They  held  opinions  which 
were  behind  the  age,  which  were  unsuited  to 
the  new  condition,  which  the  world  rejected 
as  unfriendly  to  progress.  The  old  methods 
and  measures  of  slave  government  were  al- 
together out  of  place,  and  must  give  way  to 
what  was  more  in  accord  with  the  needs  o- 
the  occasion.  If  chaos  reigned,  and  coilfu. 
sion  perplexed,  the  matcial  was  at  hand  to 
receive  the  impress  of  modern  civilization. 
New  men  with  new  ideas  were  there,  whose 
desire  was  to  introduce  the  new  principles 
adapted  to  the  new  elements  of  Southern 
society  ;  and  Federal  legislation  lent  its  pow- 
erful aid.  It  might  be  supposed  that  those 
men  and  those  measures  would,  under  the 


circumstances,   have  received    hearty   wel- 
come.    There  was  a  time  when  they  would 
have  been  so  received ;   but  impunity  and 
evil  counsels  wrought  mischief.'   The  sitae.- 
lion  was  not  accepted  in  good  faith,  though, 
prominent  Democrats  learned  to  speak  the 
words  until  they  came  to  indicate  a  combined 
and  laborious  eflFort  to  defeat  reconstruction. 
As  the  Democratic  party  permitted  the  war 
for  secession,  if  it  was  not  instigated  by  it, 
the  Democratic  party  cannot  reconstruct  the 
South,  so  that  the  South  and  the  North  shall 
be  a  homogeneous  people.   Nor  can  the  work 
be  done  by  Southern  leaders,  who  forget  that 
times  have  changed,  and  that  the  old  exclu- 
siveness  and  tyranny  of  slavery  have  passed 
away  forever.    ,  The  South  will  be  a  source 
of  vexation  and  turmoil  until  the  Golden 
Rule  shall  find  a  home  in  every  Southern 
heart.      How    long  will  Southerners  fight 
against  their  best  interests  and  seek  by  e very- 
pretext  and  injustice  to  delay  what  is  inevi- 
table ?     What  is  morally  wrong  can  never 
be  politically  right.     The  new  conditions  of 
Southern  society  must  be  known,  felt,  and 
appreciated.     The  old  conditions  can  never 
return.     There  must  be  freedom  of  thought 
and  action ;  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical rights ;   freedom  to  labor  and  secure 

the  rewards  of  labor.  There  must  be  State 
education  provided  for  the  youth  of  both 

sexes.  There  must  be  freedom  for  intelli- 
gence to  thrive — to  gain  its  livelihood  in  the 
collision  of  mind  with  mind,  and  the  certainty 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  in  safety.  In  a  word, 
there  must  be  provided  by  the  South  for  all 
men,  friends  and  strangers,  that  which  shall 
produce  a  sense  ot  safety ;  and  the  only 
source  of  safety  on  earth  is  justice  between 
man  and  man  and  trust  in  Almighty  God. 

Agricultural  Warnings. — The  benefits, 
arising  from  the  forecast  of  *  *  Old  Probabili- 
ties ' '  are  by  no  means  slight,  but  they  are 
likely  to  be  soon  largely  increased  as  regards 
agricultural  districts.  This  will  form  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
forthcoming  Meteorological  Congress  at  Paris, 
and  we  learn  that  the  French  Telegraphic 
Administration  has  appointed  two  delegates 
to  examine,  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Observatory,  what  steps  should  be  taken  to 
collect  by  wire  meteorological  information, 
in  order  to  send  warnings  to  agricultural  di^-- 
tricts. 
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THE  WHISKY  FRAUDS. 


The  New  Yerk  Nation  presents  ita  reikderg 
with  the  folloning : 

Consider  for  one  moment  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  Secretary  of  the  Treoanry  dis- 
covera,  by  means  of  ontside  informers,  Ibftt 
a  very  largo  nuiai>er  of  mannfactnrera,  in  va- 
rious parte  of  the  country,  are  engaged  in 
the  commiaaion  of  syitematic  fraade  on  the 
Government,  on  an  enormooH  scale.  Far 
\  from  giving  instructions,  however,  to  the  of- 
'  Seers  of  the  Government,  specially  uharReil 
.  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  put  the 
law  in  force  against  the  delinquenta,  he  care- 
fully conceals  from  them  alt  knowledge  of 
his  diaoovery ;  and,  indeed,  treats  them 
thronghout  as  accomplices  in  the  fraud,  and 
employs  new  and  unofficial  agents  to  bring 
hia  plans  to  mattlrity.  The  officers  of  the 
Government,  too,  on  getting  an  inkting  of 
what  is  going  on,  far  from  hastening  to  the 
support  of  their  chief,  at  once  place  them- 
Belves  at  the  disposal  of  the  criminals,  anil 
render  them  every  assistance  in  their  power, 
by  information  and  athertrise;  so  that  to 
outwit  its  own  servants  the  Government  is 
actually  obliged  to  invent  a  new  cipher. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  whose  blame  is 
praise,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  praise 
is  blame.  In  like  manner,  there  is  a  olaaa 
L  of  Journals  which  adopt  this  line  of  criti- 
(  cism,  and  whichnotonly  belittle  themselves, 
but  the  cause  they  advocate.  Notably  of 
this  class  is  the  New  York  Nation,  a  journal 
as  full  of  crotchets  as  a  nervous  beauty,  and 
as  deubtfnl  of  good  results  from  a  bold  ac- 
tion OS  the  most  confirmed  coward.  Could 
it  liear  the  remarks  of  its  friends,  it  might 
pause  in  its  career,  for  however  timid  it  may 
be,  the  nation  of  men  does  not  share  its  mis- 
givings on  thedisoovery  and  treatment  of  the 
whisky  frauds. 

The  people  know,  if  the  New  York  Nation 
does  not,  that  revenue  legislation  aims  at 
the  collection  of  taxes,  and  that  the  shrewd- 
est intellects  will  be  employed  to  defeat  the 
I  law.  Congress  has,  tlierefore,  lodged  the 
power  of  detection  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  ooUe.ition  of  taxes.  With  these  facts 
borne  in  mind,  the  fears  of  the  New  York 
Nation  are  not  the  fears   of  the   American 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cliief  labor  of  the 
Treasury  is  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  and 


to  lee  that  these  taws  are  not  evaded.  In 
accordance  with  this  general  statement,  the 
appointment  of  officers  and  the  making  of 
regulations,  there  has  always  been  a  watch- 
ful eye  kept  on  the  manufacturers  of  articles, 
say  whisky,  on  which  tax  is  to  be  levied,  in 
order  that  the  tax  may  reach  the  Treasury. 
To  thwart  illegal  combinations  and  check 
frands,  which  deprived  the  Government  of 
revenue,  officers  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
were  instructed  to  report  the  production  of 
whisky  and  the  tax  it  ought  to  yield  ;  and 
aa  part  of  the  estimates  was  calculated  on 
these  reports,  coupled  with  the  amount  of 
previoiifl  collections,  if  the  revenue  fell 
short  by  any  large  sum,  it  was  sure  to  at- 
tract attention  and  lead  to  investigation. 
Now,  it  happened  that  the  revenue  from 
whisky  did  fall  short  of  what  was  expected. 
A  record  was  in  existence,  not  only  of  the 
distillers,  hut  of  the  capacity  of  their  dis- 
tilleries. More  than  this,  the  whisky  mar- 
ket was  as  closely  watched  as  the  gold  mar- 
ket, by  officers  whcrae  duiy  it  was  to  note  its 
operations ;  and  when  it  was  found  that 
whisky  was  abundant  and  clieap,  while  the 
revenue  from  it  shrank,  is  there  any  causa 
for  surprise  when  we  learn  that  the  Govern- 
ment heard  of  the  facts !  But  if  the  Gov- 
ernment received  communications,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  from  outside  parties,  the 
Government  had  its  plans  and  machinery  in 
constant  operation,  although  it  was  dis- 
creetly silent. 


Ih  the  ordinary  ci 
Treasury,  frands  a 


irse  of  business  at  the 
discovered  every  day, 

and  its  action  is  instant  and  vigorous.  In  the 

case  of  the  whisky  frauds,  as  they  developed 

in  magnitude  and  extent,   there  was  no   ctiup 

de  main.      There   was  no   outcry   to  alarm  ; 

there  was  no  doubt  of  reaching  around  them 

and    probing    their    depth     and     bread  til. 

Shrewder  heads,  with  nimbler  brains,  were 

employed,  than  ever  vs 

of  the  New  YorkAofion 

heads  and  nimbler  brai 

the  interest  of  the  natic 

was  done  in  the  simple 

When  the  facts  came 
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Mr.  Bristow,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  act, 
he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  The  Ezeou- 
tive  was  consulted,  and  the  highest  officer  in 
the  Government  lent  his  aid  to  the  Secretar  j, 
and  also  recognized  the  call  of  duty.  What 
instrumentality  should  be  used  under  the 
law,  was  dictated  by  the  experience  of  the 
President  and  Mr.  Bristow,  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  men  is  certainly  not  small.  They 
had  to  reach  the  guilty  parties.  The  frauds 
known  ha^  been  perpetrated  almost  in  the 
eyes  of  the  revenue  officers.  If,  therefore, 
measures  were  taken  to  punish  the  guilty,  as 
well  as  to  recover  the  revenue  unpaid,  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  revenue 
officers  would  be  asked  to  assist.  That  they 
had  failed  to  make  the  discovery  of  fraud 
themselves  disqualified  them  for  the  task.  If 
they  were  honest,  it  was  their  misfortune  to 
be  incapable.  But  if  they  had  connived  at 
the  fraudulent  proceedings  of  the  whi8k7 
ring,  their  exclusion  in  the  premises  was  an 
act  of  wisdom.  And  it  may  be  said  here, 
that  while  sympathy  with  honest  men  may 
fairly  be  displayed,  with  those  officers  who 
turn  against  the  Government  to  aid  the  ring, 
their  deeds  are  an  evidence  of  guilt,  and  the 
end  with  them  is  not  yet. 

Does  it  become  the  Nation  to  parade  the 
assertion  that  the  civil  service  is  rotten,  be- 
cause of  its  dishonesty  through  small  pay  ; 
that  revenue  officers  receive  more  from  the 
distillers  to  allow  the  Government  to  be  de- 
frauded than  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  This  may  be  morality  in  the  city 
of  Tweed,  but  where  such  men  as  Tweed 
could  not  live,  the  people  have  been  taught 
better.  On  the  subject  of  appointments  to 
office,  the  position  of  the  President  is  always 
one  of  difficulty.  He  does  dot  know  the  men 
personally,  and  must  rely  upon  the  written 
or  oral  testimony  presented  to  him.  The 
officers  in  whose  districts  frauds  were  dis- 
covered are,  in  almost  all  cases,  men  moving 
in  the  best  society,  against  whom  was  no 
taint  of  suspicion.  They  would  have  passed 
the  purest  civil  service  of  any  country  with 
honor ;  but  human  nature  is  not  perfect,  and 
the  most  shining  appearance  of  virtue  be- 
comes reality,  only  when  strong  enough  to 
resist  temptation.     But  a  Republican  admin- 


istration has  been  persistent  in  its  endeavor 
to  secure  honest  men  and  an  honest  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  it  has  always  punished  those  who 
betrayed  their  trust. 

We  have  only  to  repeat  that  when  the  dis- 
closures in  the  whisky  frauds  were  made, 
the  machinery  of  the  Government,  detecting 
frauds  daily,  simply  widened  the  area  of  its 
operations.  The  machinery  was  there  in  J 
full  play,  and  the  operators  were  on  duty 
and  watchful.  It  was  no  unusual  display  of 
effort.  It  was  no  spasmodic  exercise  of 
power.  There  was  no  ulterior  object  in 
view.  There  was,  however,  a  stern  deter- 
mination to  find  out  the  guilty  parties,  dis- 
tillers and  officers,  and  to  put  the  law  in 
force  tQ  punish  them,  while  the  Government 
recovered  the  revenue  of  which  it  had  beem 
defrauded. 


National  Bankruptcy.  —  Democratic  su- 
premacy means  national  bankruptcy.  The 
payment  of  its  honest  debts  has  been  a  task 
which  has  taxed  the  nation  to  its  utmost. 
It  has  yet  to  pay  nearly  $2,000,000,000  of 
debt,  incurred  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  for 
which  the  Democratic  party  stands  respon- 
sible. Add  to  this,  and  other  legitimate 
expenses,  the  debts  of  the  Southern  States, 
their  war  claims,  the  refunding  of  the  cotton 
tax,  the  payment  for  slaves  set  free,  all 
favorite  schemes  of  Southern  Democracy, 
and  the  nation  would  stagger  under  a  load 
of  debt  that  would  end  in  National  bank- 
ruptcy. This  is  but  one  of  the  dangers  which 
would  follow  in  the  track  of  Democratic  res- 
toration. 

FiRELESS  Engines  on  Tramways.  —  Experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  Belgium  to  test  a 
locomotive's  power  to  work  after  the  fire  has 
been  dropped,  and  M.  Pichault  publishes  the 
result  in  the  Annates  Indusinelles.  It  has 
been  conclusively  shown  **that  the  employ-  1 
ment  of  an  ordinary  engine  fed  from  a  simple 
hot  water  tank,  for  drawing  cars  along  tram- 
ways, is  possible,  and  even  easy,  not  only  in 
theory,  but  also  in  practice."  The  publica- 
tion of  these  facts  takes  place  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Sir  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  who 
was  so  persev'ering  in  his  attempts  to  get 
steam  carriages  used  for  ordinary  traffic  in 
Great  Britain.  This  subject  will  certainly 
not  be  permitted  to  remain  a  mere  theory. 
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Tlie  friends  of  Christianity  and  the  work- 
ing advocates  of  National  unity  of  sentiment 
liave  watched  with  intense  interest  the  re- 
cent proceedings  of  the  ChurcheSi  North  and 
South)  with  a  view  to  re-union  and  fellow- 
sliip.    It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  up 
to  tliis  time  the  work  has  not  been  productive 
of    very    encouraging    results.       It    is   not 
necessary  here  to  inquire  where  the  blame 
lies.     It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  grave 
responsibilities  resting  upon  the  Christian 
Ch.iirches,    North    and     South,    cannot    be 
ignored  with  impunity.    The  growing  enthu- 
siasm in  favor  of  harmony  and  unity  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  sentiment  and  action,  must 
not  be  impeded  by  the  absence  of  Christian 
fellowship  among  Church  organizations.     If 
tlie  Christian  communities,  North  and  South, 
cannot    work    successfully,  through    their 
Churches,  to  bring  the  people  together  in 
harmony,  there  is  but  one  other  course  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  to  go  forward  with  the 
work  independent  of  those  organizations. 

It    should    be  distinctly    understood,  as 
the  fact  is  almost  universally  admitted,  that 
[        there  is  no  cause  for  the  continued  division 
of  the  Southern  and  Northern  branches   of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  of  any  of  the 
professedly  Christian  Churches  that  have 
been  separated  from  the  close  of  the  war 
up  to  this  time.  If  they  had  been  guided 
hy  the  spirit  and  lessons  of  Him  who  said, 
**  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth,"  the  Churches  would  have 
made  the  first  advances  after  the  close  of  the 
war  toward  universal  unity  and  harmony ; 
but  they  have  passed  through  a  period  of  ten 
years   and  are  still  divided  in   spirit  and 
action.     Are  they  aware  of  the  wrong  they 
I         are  thus  doing  to  the  communities,  to  the 
I        nations,  and  to  the  Cause  they  have  espoused 
and  profess  to  be  anxious  to  advance  ?    Even 
in  a  i)ecuniary  point  of  view  they  are  defeat- 
ing their  own  interests  by  depleting  their 
ranks  and  weakening  their  power. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  the  fact, 
that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
North  and  South,  are  a  unit  in  effort,  and  have 
become  a  powerful  element  in  the  work  of 


conciliation  and  concord  among  all  classes,  in 
every  section  of  the  Union.  Their  re-union, 
a  few  days  ago,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, so  recently  the  Capital  of  the  Confede- 
rate States,  was  of  the  most  cordial  charac- 
ter. Tlieir  prayers,  addresses  and  proceed- 
ings all  signified  an  earnest  desire  to  cement 
the  atfections  of  the  communities  and  labor 
together  for  universal  harmony  and  Christian 
amity  in  the  future.  The  citizens  manifest- 
ed their  hospitality  by  throwing  open  their 
houses  and  invitfng  the  delegates  from  the 
Norih  and  the  South  alike  to  their  tables. 
One  of  the  Union  addresses  made  during 
ing  the  four  days*  proceedings  was  by  Hon. 
Robert  Ould,  the  late  Confederate  Commis.- 
sioner  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  his 
words  were  not  accepted  by  the  entire  audi- 
ence as  expressing  the  emotions  and  feelings 
of  a  sincere  man. 

We  have  a  farther  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  the  spirit  of  unity  and  harmony  outside 
of  the  Churches,  in  the  fact  that  the  Masonic 
Order  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  as  well  as  other 
lay  organizations,  are  respectively  a  unit, 
North  and  South,  in  the  work  of  National 
unity.  In  short,  the  only  considerable  im- 
pediment to  a  general  movement  toward 
universal  unity  of  feeling  and  interest,  is 
found  in  the  Very  organization  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  foremost  in  the 
work.  How  long  this  may  continue  it  is  not 
easy  to  predict ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  Church  opposition  will  soon  yield 
to  the  i>opular  sentiment,  if  not  to  Christian 
pnncipUy  and  throw  its  power  in  favor  of  the 
popular  movement  for  a  unity  of  sentiment 
and  social  and  political  harmony. 


TBiCHiiriB  IN  THB  WiLD  Hoo. — It  has  until 
recently  been  supposed  tnchtncB  were  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  domesticated  breeds 
of  the  hog.  Their  discovery  in  the  wild  Ger- 
man boar  is  of  practical,  as  well  as  of  scien- 
tific value,  and  throws  light  on  some  difficult 
questions  concerning  hereditary  trlchince  and 
the  influence  of  domestication. 
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THE  ELECTIONS— PRIMARY  MEASURES. 


The  nation  is  now  entering  upon  a  period 
during  which,  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
each  citizen  will  he  called  to  the  discharge 
of  important  duties  to  hia  country.  In 
many  of  the  States  Conventions  have  heen 
or  will  soon  be  called,  for  the  purpose  of  nom- 
inating State  officers,  and  iti  some  cases  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  The  campaign  will 
then  open  and  be  continued  until  the  Fall 
elections,  which  occur  this  year  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Kentucky Monday,  Aa^    2,  1875 

Callfurnm W«-d'uay,  Sept.  1,187ft 

Arkan.<'H8 Monday.  Sept.  6,1875 

Maine MondHj%  8ept.  13,  1875 

I.wa Tuesday,  Ott  12,  187 

Ohio Tut8<»a>,  Ori.  12,  lf<75 

VirKin  a Tu  sday,  Nov.  2,  1875 

Kaxuan ; Tue-dav,  Nov.  2,1875 

Marvla  d Tubjriay.  Nov.  2  lN7i 

Ma-nai  h'-settP Tne^^day,  Nov    2,  1875 

Mi-8ia8ippi Tues  ay,  Isov    2,1-75 

Miui'Ct<)(»u Tuesday,  ^ov.  2,  1875 

Ml^«^1lri TuesilMy,  N4»v.  2,  l^lh 

Mew  York Tu^-sday,  Nov.  2  1875 

New  Jersey Tiies-'ay,  Nov.  2,  18'5 

P»*nn8y  vania Tuesdjiy,  Nov.  2,  1875 

T.  xaa Tuesday,  Deo.  7,1875 

Each  of  these  elections  will  carry  with  it 
more  than  ordinary  importance,  as  the 
result  will  have  a  direct  bearing  of  more  or 
less  weight  upon  the  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional elections  of  the  ensuing  year. 
In  fact  the  Campaigning  work  will  practi- 
cally be  continuous  from  this  time  until  the 
next  Presidential  vote  is  cast. 

In  all  kinds  of  enterprise  a  good  com- 
mencement is  essential  to  success.  It  is 
especially  so  in  an  election  contest.  The 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  primary  meetings  may, 
with  a  large  degree  of  confidence,  be  taken 
as  indicating  final  results.  The  first  object 
is  to  have  the  primary  meetings  in  central 
localities,  and  in  halls  of  easy  access.  General 
publicity  should  be  given  of  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  notices  should 
bear  on  their  face  an  invitation  for  a  full 

r, 

attendance.  In  the  next  place,  every  voter 
should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  present. 
Much  depends  on  the  character  of  the  meet- 
ng.  If  it  is  composed  of  intelligent  citizens, 
among  whom  are  embraced  the  property- 
holders  of  the  community,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  every  part  of  the  pro" 
ceedings  will  be  harmonious,  and  candidates 


will  be  selected  whose  fitness  for  the  places  4 
for  which  they  have  been  designated  will  be 
a  guarantee  of  their  strength,  popularity 
and  election.  If,  however,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  late  years,  the  primary  meetings 
are  left  entirely  to  irresi>onsible  and  specu- 
lating politicians,  in  four  cases  out  of  five 
aspirants  will  thrust  themselves  into  notice 
who  are  without  qualifications,  character 
or  weight,  and  whose  nomination  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  followed  by  defeat. 

Another  precaution  which  should  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  lost  sight  of, 
is  harmony  of  action,  after  the  selection 
of  candidates  has  been  made,  the  whole 
strength  and  influence  of  the  patriotic  por- 
tion of  the  community,  and  friends  of  the 
Union  should  be  exerted  in  favor  of  their 
election. 

It  will  not  do  for  aspirants  to  stand  in  the 
way  if  the  choice  of  the  people  is  clearly  in- 
dicated in  another  direction.  Self-abnega. 
tion  in  favor  of  the  public  interests,  is  the 
governing  impulse  in  the  breast  of  the 
patriot,  and  where  this  feeling  prevails  there 
can  be  no  probability  of  divisions  and  party 

A 

splits. 

The  party  of  progress  is  numerically  much 
stronger  than  the  opposition,  and,  with  the 
best  men  for  candidates  and  a  strong  ''pull 
all  together,"  their  success  is  certain. 


A  Glorious  Record. — The  history  of  the 
Republican  party  is  the  history  of  the  nation 
during  its  most  glorious  period.  It  came 
into  existence  for  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
public, it  will  retire  when  its  teachings  be- 
come as  strong  in  the  popular  heart  as  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  land.  It  sprang,  full 
armed,  into  life  and  activity  by  the  decree 
of  loyalty,  and  it  will  lay  aside  its  power 
when  loyalty  has  no  further  use  for  it.  That 
time  has  not  yet  come  ;  there  is  work  still 
unfinished.  There  is  a  debt  to  be  paid;  a 
broader  freedom  in  the  South  to  be  estab- 
lished ;  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  be  made 
more  secure.  The  nation  will  not  entrust 
this  work  to  the  Democratic  party. 


SECESSION  VS.   BECONSTRDCTION. 


SECESSION  vs.  RECONSTRUCTION. 


"Ben"  Hill,  of  Georgia,  vho  will  twin  the 
next  UoQSe,  and  is  sure  to  divid«  with  La- 
mar, or  Mississippi,  the  leadership  of  the 
Soathern  Democrals.  liss  uttered  the  Shi 
boleth  of  tlie  Confederate  campaign.  In 
snbatance,  he  says  :  We,  the  Confederates, 
have  abandoned  eeceaaioD,  and  jou,  the 
i        North,  mnst  give  np  r^cona  I  ruction. 

No  other  words  than  theae  could  be  found 
lO  more  tersely  eipress  tlio  whole  contest. 
The  South  abandons  secession,  if  they  do, 
and  we  who  conquered  it  are  to  abandon  lib- 
erty and  the  hope  of  Bnally  establishing  Re- 
publican equity  and  unity.  In  order  that 
we  may  lire  at  peace  with  "  Ben"  Hill  and 
hia  tribe,  we  are  to  surrender.  That  is  what 
it  means ;  nothing  less,  and  a  great  deal 
more.  Tiiia  same  orator  and  leader  recently 
said  thai  we  (the  South)  mast  he  let  alone, 
to  control  our  own  labor  in  our  own  way. 
One  of  his  intimates,  aUo  a  reorganized 
leader  of  the  Confederate  politicians,  Oot- 
ernor  Smith,  of  Georgia,  not  long  ago  illus- 
trated what  was  meant  by  "  our  own  way," 
k  In  saying,  that  they  could  preserve  their 
f  plantation  system  and  rebuild  it  on  a  baron- 
ial plan.  Sounding  words,  but  having 
an  ominous  meaning.  It  means  that  the  la- 
borer of  the  South  is  to  be  enslaved  to  society 
there.  While  nominally  free,  he  is  to  be 
practically  a  serf. 

This  is  the  whole  of  it.      We  are  coolly 
asked  to  believe  that  the  South  gives  up  se- 
cession.     In  that,  Hill  falsified.      Secession 
was  destroyed.      The  indissolubility  sf  the 
Union  is  sealed  in  the  blood  of  half  a  million 
of  men,  North  and  South,  who  fell  on  one  or 
the  other  side  of  the  mad  attempt  to  destroy 
I         it.    The  South,  as  represented  by  Hill  and 
^         Lamar,  Jeff  Davis  and  Bob  Toombs,  gives  up 
'         nothing.       It  surrenders    only    hecansa    it 


in  the  systematic  attempt  that  has  been  made 

Ku-Kluzism   proved   a    terror  which 

turned  and  rended  its  contrivers,  to  make  the 

loyal  people  believe   that  reconstruction  has 

been  a  breeder  ot  corruption  and  the  fecund 

propagator  nf  bad  and  barbaric  governlnent. 

The  object  is  self-evident.     We  onght  to  give 

:he  SoDth  has  given  up  secession. 

There  might  be  something  in  this,  if  the  lat- 

of  the  proposition  was  true,  instead 

of  being  absolutely  false. 

(a  sovereignty,  as  inculcated  South,  as 
ined  North  by   EalOD,   Bayard,   Thur- 
Allfu,  Hendricks  &  Co.,  leads  inevita- 
bly to  disintegration,   secession,  or  the  sup- 
port of  a  strong,  self-willed  Chieftain  like 
Jackson,  who,   to  preserve  the  na- 
tional unity,  will  substitute  his  will  for  law, 
his  policy  for  the  constitution,  and  so  paye 
the  way  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Esecutive 
tr,   establishing  the  one-man    or    auto- 
0  idea  for  that  balanced  average  of  oo- 
late  forces,  which  is  the  most  sagacious 
featore  of  our  system. 

That  reconstruction  which  we  are  so  coolly 
asked  to  give  up,  means  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  In  spite  of  the  lapses  and  errors 
hich  have  arisen  because  the  plans  adopted 
ave  been  too  lenient,  compromising  too 
luch  with  the  "Ben"  Hill  element,  its  re- 
sult Is  sure,  in  the  creation  of  free  l.ibor, 
iqual  citiienship,  the  broadening  of  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  the  growth,  if  slow, 
of  all  the  complex  features  of  a  free  society, 
controlled  by  law  equally  made  and  en- 
forced, and  moving  forward  orderly  towards 
the  establishment  of  all  the  varied  interests 
of  Republican  civilization,  such  as  is  seen 
around  us,  in  the  States  that  conquered  se- 
and  have  well  maintained  recon- 
struction. 


SiscB  the  Democratic  party 
power  in  Connecticut  the  re 
State  debt  has  ceased.  Dnrin 
the  rate-of  taxation  having  b> 
the  legislature  of  1S73,  the  en 
of  the  State  have  exceeded  tl 
enue  by  nearly  one  hundredth 
organized.      One  of  them  is  fonnd  Comment  is  needless. 


To-day  their  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of 
State  sovereignty  is  as  extreme  as  it  was  in 
1860.  Only  zeal,  therefore,  is  tempered  by 
the  discretion  our  bayonets  have  enforced. 
Other  methods  are  to  be  used.     Other  means 
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THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch 
towards  our  public  school  system  is  one  of 
aggression.  It  desires  to  get  control  of  the 
education  of  the  young  with  a  view  to  priestly 
instruction.  Our  common  school  system  is 
the  offspring  of  a  free  people,  and  could  only 
exist  in  a  country  of  free  institutions.  In- 
deed, it  is  unsuited  to  the  habit  of  priestly 
tyranny,  which  could  only  alter  its  character 
and  destroy  its  virtue.  The  Romish  Church 
dreads  the  public  school  because  the  youth 
instructed  there  know  nothing  of  priestly  in- 
tolerance. Bishop  McQuaid  at  Cincinnati 
denounced  the  public  schools  of  that  State  as 
**  Godless  schools,*'  as  there  was  no  religious 
teaching.  The  ^outrage  perpetrated  by  the 
Bishop,  and  of  which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed, 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the 
BiblQ  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati  was 
dispensed  with  through  Roman  Catholic  in- 
fluence.   A  State  does  not  undertake  to  teach 

religion  ;  but  among  Christian  nations,  in  the 

• 

education  of  children,  the  Bible  is  not  an  un- 
known book.  A  religious  sect  in  this  country 
like  the  Roman  Catholic  ^Church,  which 
banishes  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  in 
a  locality  where  the  ignorance  of  its  church 
members  abounds,  cannot  stigmatise  those 
schools  as  "Godless  "  on  that  account  with- 
out deserving  and  receiving  severe  rebuke. 
What  it  gains  in  Cincinnati  in  this  respect, 
it  will  lose  with  contempt  in  States  where  the 
Roman  sect  has  less  power. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  Rome  where  the 
Pope  dwells,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  at  work,  the  Roman  people 
neither  love  the  Pope  nor  the  church  ?  They 
desire  to  break  away  from  all  priestly  in- 
struction and  have  their  children  educated 
to  become  good  citizens.  They  find  that 
schools  under  the  supervision  of  priests  are 
not  such  as  they  desire  to  perpetuate.  Even 
the  Romish  **  Parochial  Schools,"  now  clam- 
ored for  by  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  New 
York,  the  Romans  hate,  and  will  not  have. 
There  are,  therefore,  "Godless  schools"  in 
Rome  which  send  out  pupils  better  trained 
for  the  duties  of  life  than  those  taught  by 
the  priests. 


Moreover,  the  political  power  ut  the  priest- 
hood is  curtailed  in  Rome,  and  the  Romans 
are  not  to  be  hoodwinked  as  to  the  political 
character  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  tlie 
"Godless  schools  "  in  Rome  the  Bible  is] read, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  to  love 
their  country  and  be  loyal  to  their  sovereign, 
while  the  pupils  in  clerical  schools  are  not, 
but  taught  that  their  fidelity  is  due  first  of 
all,  to  the  Pope. 

The  difference  is  great.  The  elements  of 
patriotism  and  obedience  to  law  are  wanting 
as  subjects  of  instruction  in  clerical  schools, 
which  exist  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country.  The  founders  of  public  schools 
and  those  who  support  them  desire  that  they 
shell  be  made  available  for  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  best  and  noblest  precepts  of 
citizenship.  Where  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  powerless  for  political  evil,  the 
children  read  the  Word  of  God  with  profit. 
The  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  has  done  more  to  extend  the  pub- 
lic school  system  during  the  last  decade  than 
the  Democratic  party  during  its  whole  exis- 
tence. The  Democratic  party,  fof  political 
reasons,  is  in  league  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  That  party  will  aid  the  church 
in  its  designs  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic 
vote,  which  is  cast  at  the  bidding  of  the 
priesthood.  Free  public  education  is  one  of 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Republican 
party  ;  and  it  expects  the  support  of  ev*ry 
right  thinking  man;  for  its  principles  are 
those  which  alone  can  preserve  the  freedom 
of  the  country,  and  keep  it  in  the  true  path 
of  progress. 


Gen.  Fitzhuou  Lek,  in  a  letter  to  General 
Bartlett,  says:  "Your  words  in  reference 
to  Federal  soldiers  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  for  they  too  *  have 
a  prejudice  in  favor  of  peace,'  and  I  fully 
agree  with  you  that  *  between  the  soldiers  of 
the  two  great  sections  of  our  great  country 
fraternal  relations  were  established  long  ago,' 
and  we  feel  that  if  sUch  a  felicitous  compan- 
ionship of  sentiment  could  have  found  a 
resting-place  in  the  hearts  of  other  classes  of 
people,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  South  would 
long  since  have  been  assured." 


MR.   BRISTOV  S  VIEWS  OS  THB  WAR   AND   ITS   RESULTS. 
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MR.  BRISTOW'S  VIEWS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 


Mr.  Bri8tow*s  address  at  Cave  Hill  Cem- 
etery embodied  more  than  is  usually  to  be 
heard  on  such  occasions,  and  was  too  signifi- 
cant to  be  allowed  to  fade  from  the  memory. 
Mr.  Bristow  spoke  in  his  native  State  to  an 
audience  chiefly  composed  of  the  people  of 
Kentucky  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  liia  views  upon  the  war  and  its  re- 
sults ;  and  upon  the  new  conditions  and  du- 
ties imposed  upon  the  South.  He  appears 
to  have  adopted  that  course  from  two  mo- 
tives, both  actively  prominent  and  both  work- 
ing harmoniously,  namely  :  First : — He  felt 
that  he  was  an  American  citizen,  proud  of 
the  country  of  his  birth  and  loving  it  better 
than  life.  And  secondly  :  He  felt  the  value 
of  the  teachings  of  experience  and  the  ad- 
vantage it  gave  to  a  public  man.  His  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs  had  been  great,  and 
he  was  able  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  even 
look  beneath  the  surface  of  things  of  which 
the  world  knew  nothing,  save  from  hearsay. 
For  he  was  one  of  the  men  whose  daily  lives 
make  history,  and  who  have  to  deal  with 
great  questions,  not  only  as  patriots,  but  as 
statesmen— rStatesmen  whose  utterances  sway 
the  public  mind  and  direct  it  to  secure  and 
preserve  the  blessings  purchased  through 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  past. 

^'Although  ten  years  have  passed, ""said 
Mr.  Bristow,  * 'since  the  conflict  ended,"  it  is 
even  now  too  soon  to  know  and  appreciate, 
to  their  fullest  extent,  its  beneficent  results, 
or  its  influence  upon  the  destiny  of  a  great 
people."  The  object  and  conduct  of  the 
war  was  not  left  to  the  forti^tous  combina- 
tions and  strategy  of  men  in  civil  life  or  in 
the  field,  but  was  influenced  by  a  power 
which,  while  unseen  by  mortal  eye,  governs 
and  sustains  the  heart  of  man.  As  there 
was  no  malice  in  the  conflict  of  the  mighty 
armies  of  the  Union  and  their  illustrious 
chiefs,  so,  wa^  there  a  controlling  influence 
which  made  them  yearn  that  that  Union 
should  be  unbroken,  and  all  that  had 
wrought  the  mischief  in  the  South  should 
W  moved  out  of  the  Nation's  j^athway  in  the 
fwtoration  of  the  future.  The  war,  dreadful 
as  it  was,  was  rendered  absolutely  inevitable, 
4b 


in  order  to  give  completeness  to  the  work  of 
the  fathers,  and  to  place  the  Republic  on  a 
sure  foundation.  Mr.  Bristow  said  that  ^^  the 
Government  for  which  the  soldiers  of  the 
Federal  armies  went  forth  to  battle  has  not 
only  been  saved  from  overthrow,  but  its 
foundations  are  made  deeper  and  broader. 
The  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  great 
founders  builded  has  been  carried  to  its  log- 
ical result.  The  political  axiom  of  our 
fathers,  *  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights  ;  thj  t  among  these 
are  life,  -liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness.' has  found  fuller  illustration  and 
broader  application." 

Until  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  clear  that 
every  blow  struck  at  wrong  was  to  open  an 
avenue  for  the  establishment  of  human  right 
and  justice.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the 
echo  of  those  blows  on  this  continent  was 
heard  throughout  Christendom  ;  and  their 
echo  will  be  heard  through  the  coming  ages, 
until  the  rights  of  humanity  are  everywhere 
recognized  throughout  the  world.  The  elo- 
quent words  of  Mr.  Bristow  on  the  subject 
of  the  destruction  of  slavery  will  find  a  ready 
response  from  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men. 
He  says : 

**  I  but  declare  a  truth,  which  will  not  be 
controverted  or  questioned  by  any  consid- 
erable number  of  intelligent  persons,  when 
I  assert  that  a  great  blight  has  been  removed 
from  the  South  by  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell,  that  sooner 
or  later,  the  South  must  enter  upon  a  career 
of  unexampled  prosperity  under  the  influ- 
ence of  free  institutions.  Her  resources  are, 
practically,  boundless.  Her  fertile  soil,  her 
rich  mineral  deposits,  her  propitious  climate, 
all  point  to  future  wealth  and  power.  Free 
labor  must  and  will  develop  these,  as  it  has  al- 
ready done  in  the  less  favored  region  of  the 
North.  The  causes  which  have  operated 
since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  to  retard  the 
onward  movement  and  check  the  prosperity 
of  the  South  might  be  easily  traced." 

The  noble  Sentiment  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg  that  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
on  that  celebrated  battle-field  gave  their  lives 
that  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  should  not  pe*^* 
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from  the  earth,  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bristow, 
who  declared  that  a  nobler  sentiment  in  fitter 
words  was  never  nttered.  Mr.  Bristow  bore 
testimony  to  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  men  of  the  South — that  tJiey  fought 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  how- 
ever they  might  have  been  misled  by 
false  theories  of  government,  or  deluded  by 
the  artful  teachings  of  cunning  and  ambitious 
leaders.  But  our  troops  too,  fought  for  prin- 
ciples, and  the  principles  they  fought  for  are 
the  principles  which  must  prevail  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  National  reunion.  The 
two  grand  results  of  the  war  which,  said  Mr. 
Bristow,  more  than  compensates  for  all  the 
bereavements  and  vast  expenditure  and  waste 
of  money,  are  the  extinction  of  slavery  and 
the  recognized  indissolubility  of  our  National 
Union ;  and,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
these  will  be  admitted  and  accepted  as  bless- 
ings by  the  people  of  every  section.  We 
have  a  right  to  insist  upon  practical  loyalty 
to  the  country  and  cheerful  obedience  to  its 
constitution  and  laws.  With  such  loyalty 
and  obedience,  sectional  animosities  would 
die  out,  and  the  bitter  discusf-ion  of  contro- 
versies over  the  struggles  of  the  war,  give 
way  to  a  more  generous  and  genial  occupa- 
tion. The  revolution  in  England  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  produced  a  similar  loyalty 
among  the  leaders  and  the  people,  over  whom 
Cromwell  ruled  as  Protector — and  England 
flourished.  And  holding  the  South  to  the 
exhibition  of  such  loyalty,  Mr.  Bristow  con- 
cluded with  the  following  earnest  appeal : 

**May  we  not,  then,  look  forward  with  as- 
sured confidence  to  the  time  in  the  near 
future  when  all  intelligent  men,  North  and 
South,  will  not  only  accept  the  results  of  the 
late  conflict,  but  will  recognize  the  blessings 
that  flow  Irom  it  }«nd  admit  that  any  other  is- 
sue would  have  been  an  irreparable  calamity 
to  both  sections  of  -the  country.  While 
we  must  differ  from  those  who  sought  to  dis- 
solve the  Union,  and  look  from  a  different 
Btandpoint  upon  the  history  of  the  struggle 
that  ensued,  we  may  safely  concede  to  them 
the  right  to  hold  such  opinions  as  they 
like  in  respect  of  the  past,  and  claim  from 
them  only  a  cheerful  and  hearty  loyalty  to 
the  present  and  future.  And  why  should 
this  not  be  so  ?  Are  we  not  bound  together 
by  ties  of  consanguinity  and  community  of 
material  interests  ?  Whatever  promotes  dis- 
cord, or  weakens  our  common  Government, 
threatens  danger  and  disaster  to  all  alike ; 


and  whatever  gives  strength  and  perpetuity 
to  our  free  institutions  promises  blessings 
to  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  their  posterity.  God  speed  the 
time  when  the  men  of  the  North  and  of 
the  South  shall  vie  with  each  other  in 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  waste  places,  to 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  ad 
vance  by  all  proper  means  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  our  common  country  I 


»» 


Thb  recent  New  Hampshire  contest  in- 
volved this  point — ^re-districting  of  the  State. 
The  democrats  feared  that  the  republicans, 
if  allowed  to  control  the  Senate,  would  se- 
cure some  advantage  in  the  next  Legislature, 
which  is  to  elect  Senator  Cragin's  successor. 
The  Senate  being  democratic,  can  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  re-districting  bill  that 
not  suit  its  majority. 


A  Statb  Prohibition  Convention  was  held 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  of  June, which      t 
placed  in  nomination  as  Goveri^or,  Dr.  R.  A. 
Brown,  of  Lawrence  county,  and  E  F.  Pen- 
nypacker,  of  Chester,  for  State  Treasurer. 
The  speeches  were  as  intemperate  in  denun- 
ciation of  Governor  Hartranft,  and  of  politi- 
cal parties  generally,  as  could  be  expected 
from  a  body  belonging  to  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  a  **parasite  party."     The  reso- 
lutions are  a  curiosity.     By  the  first  motion 
it  is  declared  the  State  should  not  allow  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  liquors  ;  that  licenses 
cannot  limit ;  that  as  a  political  issue  tem- 
perance transcends  all  others  ;  that  none  but 
temperance  men  should  be  elected  or  appoint- 
ed to  ofl&ce,  and  that  other  parties  are  un- 
trustworthy,   venal,    and   are    conspirators 
against  the  public  peace.     Governor  Hart- 
ranft  is  denounced  for  signing  the  law  re- 
pealing the  local  option  act.     Other  resolu- 
tions ask  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  liquor  traffic,  endorse  the 
temperance     crusade,     declare     the    labor 
troubles  largely  due  to  intemperance,   and 
denounce  all  ecclesiastical  interference  with 
the  public  school  revenues.     For  all  this  suc- 
cess is  hoped  for  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  power  of  an  Omnipotent 
God.   .  The  resdlution  and  proceedings  vivid- 
ly recall  ^sop's  fable  of  the  beleagured  city, 
and  the  council  its  people  lield  as  to  means 
of  defence,  when  the   currier  insisted  that 
for  fortifications  there  was    "nothing  like 
leather.** 
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All  reports  from  California  are  of  a  cheer*  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     He  is  a  man 


ing  character,  and  the  Republicans  there 
present  an  unbroken  front.  For  the  first 
time  for  some  years  past  there  are  no  inter- 
nal dissensions,  and  this  may  be  accepted  as 
eyidence  of  coming  victory.  The  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  State  Convention,  held  June 
nth,  in  San  Francisco,  are  of  no  uncertain 
sound,  as  to  either  National  or  State  affairs. 
The  latter  has,  in  some  aspects,  an  impor^ 
tance  not  second  even  to  those  ot  a  more  gen- 
eral character. 

Senator  Sargent  presided,  and  the  Hon. 
George  C.  Gorham,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  led  off  in  vigorous  support 'of  the 
bold  declarations  passed,  relating  to  the  rail- 
road issue.  These  gentlemen  have  hereto- 
fore been  proclaimed  by  the  opposition  press 
as  the  special  champions,  in  State  and  Con- 
gr^s,  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Sen- 
ator Newton  Booth  won  high  tenown  for  his 
presumed  antagonism  thereto,  and  came  east- 
ward heralded  as  the  new-found  Republican 
leader  against  the  great  incorporated  monop- 
olists. He  is  to-day  without  position  on  that 
or  other  issues,  the  solitary  **  independent  *' 
in  the  Senate,  while  the  party  which  it  was 
claimed  his  defection  would  disrupt,  is  evi- 
dently stronger  than  ever  in  California.  The 
position  now  tak'en  heals  and  unites. 

The  nominees  are  as  follows  :  For  Governor 
T.  G.  Phelps ;  Lieut.-Governor,  Joseph  M. 
Cavis ;  Secretary  of  State,  0.  H.  Hallett ; 
Comptroller,  J.  J.  Greene  ;  Surveyor-General, 
R.  E.  Gardner ;  Treasurer,  Wm.  Beckman  ; 
Attorney-General,  E.  D.  Sawyer;  Clerk  Su- 
preme Court,  G.  P.  Taggart ;  Supt.  Public  In 
struction,  £.  C.  Carr. 

These  gentlemen  are  all  spoken  of  as  per- 
sons of  character  and  ability,  every  way 
worthy  of  the  honors  and  responsibilities  for 
which  they  are  selected. 

The  Congressional  nominations  are  as  fol- 
lows :  1st  District, Betrill ;  2d  Dis- 
trict, Horace  P.  Page ;  3d  District,  C.  B. 
Denio ;  4th  District,  S.  0.  Houghton. 

Mr.  Denio  is  a  mechanic  and  building  con- 
tractor, who  formerly  resided  in  Hlinois,  and 
was   a  well  known  personal  and  political 


of  fine  repute  as  a  speaker,  and  otherwise 
thoroughly  qualified.  Messrs.  Houghton  and 
Page  were  members  of  the  last  Congress. 
Mr.  Betrill  is  a  lawyer  of  excellent  repute 
and  very  much  respected. 

The  Congressional  nominations  fairly  rep- 
resent that  element  in  the  Republican  party 
there  which  embraces  the  producers  and 
workers,  in  contradistinction  to  the  corpora- 
tion-related powers, which  have,  it  is  charged, 
exercised  too  great  an  influence  in  the  coun- 
cils of  both  parties.  The  tickets.  State  and 
Congressional,  represent  the  producers  rather 
than  attornies  and  monopolists.  There  is 
nothing  uncertain  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
platform,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  synopsis 
given : 

The  first  resolution  is  deservedly  eulogistic 
of  the  President,  and  the  second  declares 
that  the  "  third  term  letter,"  so  called,  must 
be  regarded  as  **  explicit  to  a  final  settlement 
of  the  third  term  agitation  created  by  our 
enemies  solely  to  arouse  jealousies  and  dis- 
sensions in  the  Republican  party.'*  The 
next  two  resolve  that  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  must  be  enforced  by  Congress- 
ional legislation,  when  necessary,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  those  who,  in  the  South,  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise  by  colored  citizens,  is  rebellious  in 
spirit  and  calculated  only  to  keep  alive  the 
animosities  of  civil  war.  They  declare,  also, 
that  the  loyal  people  should  not  slumber  in 
face  of  the  evident  determination  expressed 
and  seen,  to  prevent  the  next  election  of  the 
President  by  the  people.  The  next  plank 
declares  a  desire  to  live  in  fraternal  relations 
with  men  of  all  parties ;  and  the  wishes  of 
California  Republicans  to  unite  with  all  men 
in  furthering  justice  and  promoting  tran- 
quility. 

The  other  resolutions  relate  to  State  affairs, 
and  contain  an  earnest  and  practical  deliver- 
ance on  the  subject  of  economy  and  honesty 
in  the  administration  of  the  State  and  County 
Governments  by  such  a  curtailment  of  the 
number  of  officers  and  their  salaries  as  will 
place  public  servants  on  an  equal  footing 
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with  business  employes  in  the  matter  of 
compensation,  and  thus  abate  the  general 
mania  for  office-holding  ;  a  demand  that  the 
State  and  its  common  schools  be  kept  free 
from  ecclesiastical  or  secular  control ;  a  dec- 
laration of  war  upon  the  Central  Pacific  and 
other  railroad  companies  which  deny  and 
resist  the  right  of  State  regulation  and  con- 
trol of  fares  and  tolls  ;  and  a  pledge  that  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
vote  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  reduction  in 
this  direction.  The  platform  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  to  all  monopolies  and  corpora- 
tions seeking  to  plunder  the  people,  and 
makes  this  a  leading  issue  in  the  campaign. 


^^^ 


Condition  op  thb  United  States  Tbeasubt. 
—  In  order  to  support  Judge  Kelley 's  declara- 
tion that  "the  United  States  Treasury  is 
approaching  insolvency,"  the  Democratic 
press  is  industriously  cirouHting  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  revenue  receipts  have 
fallen  far  below  the  estimates,  and  that  a 
large  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
be  the  result.  On  the  16th  (June),  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Courier-Journal  telegraphed  to  that  pa- 
per as  follows: 

* '  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  estimated 
that  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  would  be 
$284,000,000,  and  tlie  expenditures  $275,- 
000,000,  leaving  $9,000,000  to  go  to  the 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund.  It  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  total  receipts  for  the  year  will 
not  exceed  $265,000,000  thus  creating  a  de- 
ficiency of  some  $19,000  000  or  over,  and  the 
revenue  and  customs  receipts  may  continue 
to  fall  off  between  this  time  and  the  30th,  so 
that  the  aboveestimatemay  not  be  reached." 

If  the  correspondent  of  the  Courier-Journal 
had  been  disposed  to  furnish  the  readers  of 
that  paper  with  a  truthful  statement,  he 
would  have  applied  at  the  Treasury  for  the 
facts,  and  received  the  official  statement, 
which  is  as  follows:  The  estimated  receipts 
for  the  year,  as  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  last  report  were,  as  this  cor- 
respondent states,  $284,000,000,  in  round 
numbers.  But  the  receipts,  instead  of  falling 
below,  will  <».xceed  the  estimates,  and 
amount  to  at  least  $289,000,000.  Of  this 
the  internal  revenue  will  give  $100,500,000, 
customs  $157,000,000  to  $157,500,000,  and 
miscellaneous  $12,000,000.  The  internal 
reveame  receipts  will   exceed   the   estimates 


$7,000,000,  while  the  customs  revenue  will 
fall  $4,000,000,  to  $4,500,000  below  the  esti- 
mates. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  for  the  year 
will  not  exceed  $276,000,000,  and  they  will 
probably  be  between  $1,000,0J0  and  $2,000,- 
000  less,  varying  according  to  the  aggregate 
of  unexpended  balances  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  disbursing  offioers.  But  $276,000,- 
0  :0  is  the  maximum  of  expenditures  for  the 
year.  This  taken  from  the  receipts  leaves  a 
balance  of  thirteen  million  dollars  over  the  expen- 
ditures. 

This  is  the  official  exhibit  of  the  books  of 
the  Treasury,  at  the  present  time,  and  as  we 
are  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  no  material  variation  is  possible 
from  the  figures  as  they  will  stand  at  the 
closing  of  the  year's  record. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  the 
result  is  not  only  satisfactory,  but  that  it 
affords  a  complete  refutation  of  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Kelley  and  the  Democratic 
press.  • 

There  is  another  fact  that  should  be  stated 
in  this  connection.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  never  expected  that  the  change 
made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  in  the 
revenue  and  customs  laws,  would  increase 
the  receipts  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
but  there  will  be  an  increase  of  revenues 
from  this  source  during  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

When  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1875-6 
were  made  the  receipts  were  put  down  at 
$293,000,000;  that  is,  $170,000,000  from  cus- 
toms, $106,000,000  from  internal  revenues 
and  $17,000,000  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
It  is  now  believed  by  officials  that  the  re- 
ceipts will  exceed  the  estimates  by  $6,000,- 
000  to  $10,000,000,  the  increase  coming 
mainly  from  the  internal  revenues.  Some 
well  informed  officers  put  the  increase  on  the 
estimates  at  $14,000,000.  At  the  same  time 
the  appropriations  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  the  fiscal  year  1875-6  are  $7,000,000  less 
than  for  the  present  year,  and  less  than  for 
any  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
the  expenditures  by  at  least  $20,000,000  to 
$25,000,000.  So  much  for  the  probable  in- 
solvency of  the  United  States  Treasury  pre- 
dicted by  the  false  prophets  of  modern  times. 
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Frequent  charges  are  made  of  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty prevailing  among  i>erson3  in  business 
and  persons  holding  public  trusts.  It  is  said 
of  persons  in  the  public  service  that  a  feeling 
exists  which  may  be  thus  formulated  :  The 
emolument  is  small ;  a  change  may  soon  take 
place  ;  and  unless  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
moment,  the  opportunity  is  lost  forever.  If 
the  charges  were  true  generally,  it  would 
show  a  sad  state  of  morals  ;  bat,  as  there  is 
truth  enough  in  the  charges  to  make  dishon- 
esty the  exception  and  honesty  the  rule,  they 
deserve  attention,  for  many  reasons. 

One  of  the  worst  examples  to  young  men 
is  that  of  a  public  servant,  having  used  his 
office  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  ;  for,  although  swift  punishment  will 
follow  discovery,  the  warning  may  be  forgot- 
ten, and  only  the  guilt  remembered.  In  a 
country  like  ours,  it  is  most  important  to  instil 
the  principles  of  honor  and  honesty  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  in  order  that  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship  may  be  well  performed.  A  viola- 
tion of  those  principles  is  a  public  calamity, 
deserving  the  severest  censure,  and  demand- 
ing ample  atonement,  be  the  culprit  who  he 
may. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  A  poor  man  is 
not  debarred  from  rising  in  life  by  his  poverty, 
if  his  character  is  untainted  and  his  ambition 
wise.  If  he  has  been  faithful  in  a  limited  ca- 
reer, the  probability  is  that  he  has  prepared 
himself  for  higher  responsibility.  The  eyes  of 
a  community  are  fixed  upon  tho^e  who  do  well 
the  duties  entrusted  to  them  ;  and  when  the 
time  comes,  as  it  always  will  come,  for  ad- 
vancement, the  testimony  borne  to  a  good 
reputation  is  supported  by  willing  hearts  and 
helping  hands. 

Wherever  Mr.  Lincoln  dwelt  he  seems  to 
have  imprpAfted  his  neigh  t>ors  most  favorably. 
In  the  early  davs  of  his  obscurity,  people 
remarked  in  him  a  certain  candor  ai^d  manly 
honesty,  which,  doubtless,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  prosperity.  There  was 
a  kind  of  moral  grandeur  in  his  independence 
ind  freedom  from  all  cause  of  reproach,  that 
attracted  recognition  and  induced  reliance 
upon  his  integrity.    His  poverty  spurred  him 


to  industry.  His  industry  enabled  him  to 
acquire  much  general  knowledge,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  law,  which  was  his  profes- 
sion. As  he  rose  in  public  estimation,  he 
labored  for  his  daily  bread,  with  the  idea  of 
riches  a  long  way  oflf ;  but  his  poverty  kept 
him  so  scrupulously  careful  in  the  path  of 
right,  that  when  receiving  money  which  was 
not  his  own  he  paid  it  over  in  the  coin  that 
w%s  paid  to  him. 

How  many  young  men  with  fair  prospects 
in  life  have  wrecked  all  by  using  funds  which 
were  not  theirs,  and  which  they  flattered 
themselves  they  would  soon  return,  but 
were  not  able?  They  became  amenable  to 
the  charge  of  dishonesty,  though  perhaps, 
at  the  time,  they  did  not  mean  to  be  dishonest. 
It  is  the  first  wrong  step  that  destroys  char- 
acter. To  shun  that  first  step  should  be  our 
courageous  endeavor ;  and  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  results  likely  to  ensue,  the  temptation 
may  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
truth  and  consistency  in  politics.  Trained 
in  a  school  where  he  had  to  labor  and  suffer, 
he  came  out  of  the  trial  with  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  private  worth  as  the  basis  of  success.  The 
The  effect  of  his  surroundings  was  to  chasten 
his  mind  and  lead  him  to  look  out  upon  the 
affairs  of  men  from  no  superficial  standpoint. 
He  saw  men  of  promise  fall  and  fail,  which 
aroused  his  sympathies  and  gave  him  a  strong 
bias  toward  all  that  was  good  and  noble  in 
our  common  nature.  Had  he  not  received 
that  peculiar  culture  which  saved  him  from 
self-deception  and  guarded  his  heart,  he 
might  have  shown  weakness  in  his  altered 
fortunes,  when,  in  fact,  his  manliness  and 
purity  created  surprise.  As  a  politician,  he 
was  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  and 
aims  of  the  Republican  party.  They  became 
incorporated  with  his  manhood,  growing  with 
his  growth  ;  and,  eventuating  in  an  able  and 
wise  statesmanship,  he  could  serve  his  coun- 
try in  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  With  unblem- 
ished honor  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
hour  without  a  thought  of  his  future  destiny  ; 
and  he  rose,  step  by  step,  until  he  reached 
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the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 
Thus  preserved  in  poverty,  and  protected  as 
with  a  shield  by  his  uprightness,  the  follow- 
ing pleasing  incident  by  "Burleigh,"  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  tells  the  secret  of  his  fame, 
not  only  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  but  to  the 
nations  of  the  world : 

*'  Mr.  Lincoln,  before  he  moved  to  Spring- 
field, was  postmaster  in  a  small  western  town. 
The  office  was  poor,  and  Lincoln  was  poorer 
than  the  office.  It  was  known  that  he  was 
very  hard  up,  and  it  was  also  known  that  the 
.Washington  agent  was  in  town  to  collect  the 
little  sum  due  the  General  Post-Office.  ^ 
friend,  thinking  Lincoln  might  be  embar- 
rassed, came  down  to  the  office  to  loan  him, 
the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  demand.  Mr. 
Lincoln  thanked  him,  and  said  he  did  not  need 
any  loan.  While  the  two  were  talking,  the 
gentleman  came  in.  The  sum  due  was  less 
than  $100.  Lincoln  went  to  his  desk  and 
took  out  an  old  stocking,  and  turned  the  coin 
on  the  table.  It  was  counted  out,  and  met 
the  demand  exactly.  Well  it  might,  for  it 
was  not  only  the  exact  amount  due,  but  the 
identical  money  itself  that  Lincoln  had  taken 
ill ;  old-fashioned  Rix  dollars,  pistareens,  six- 
pences, old-fashioned  cents  and  all  were  there 
*' I  never  use  money  that  belongs  to  other 
people,"  said  Lincoln,  and  that  resolution 
did  much  toward  making  him  President  of 
the  United  States." 


Grbat,  but  kot  Ambitious. — In  expressing 
his  intention  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term,  President  Grant,  with  that  frank  sirii- 
plicity  which  always  characterizes  his  lan- 
guage, said:  '*!  do  not  want  it  any  more  than ' 
I  did  the  first.  I  would  not  write  or  utter  a 
word  to  change  the  will  of  the  people  in  ex- 
pressing and  having  their  choice." 

This  language  has  been  made  the  text  for 
countless  attacks  upon  the  President.  He 
has  been  represented  by  the  Democratic  and 
so-called  Independent  press,  as  a  man  of 
inordinate  ambition,  who  sought  his  first 
nomination,  and  obtained  his  second,  through 
the  power  and  influence  of  his  high  military 
position.  These  journals  refuse  to  accept  his 
letter  as  declaratory  of  his  intention  to  retire 
to  private  life,  and  insist  that  he  is  as  am- 
bitious to  serve  a  third  term  as  he  was  to 
serve  the  first.  We  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  these  journals  a  letter  written 
by  General  Grant  in  1864,  at  a  time 
when  personal  ambition,  if  it  had  been  a 
controlling  element  of  his  nature,  would 
have  shown  itself. 


The  tone  of  the  letter  is  one  of  exalted  pa- 
triotism, and  in  the  light  of  his  recent  utter- 
ances, affords  a  key  to  the  President's  true 
character.  He  never  desired  a  first  term. 
He  accepted  it  as  he  did  the  second,  through 
a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  As  he  said 
in  his  recent  letter,  **  I  was  made  to  believe 
that  the  public  good  oalled  me  to  make  the 
sacrifice." 

We  present  the  following  letter,  because 
it  gives  us  a  better  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  President,  than  we  could  possibly  ob- 
tain from  a  document  intended  for  the  public 
eye.  Its  pointed  allusions  to  the  Presidency 
will  make  it  acceptable  at  this  time : 

Nashvillb,  Tbnk.,  January  20,  1864. 
Hon.  I.  N.  Morris: 

Dear  Sir? — Your  letter  of  the  29th  of 
December  I  did  not  receive  until  two  days 
ago.  I  receive  many  such,  but  do  not  an- 
swer. Yours,  however,  is  written  in  such  a 
kindly  spirit,  and  as  you  ask  for  answer  con- 
fidentially, I  will  not  withhold  it.  Allow  me 
to  say,  however,  that  I  am  not  a  politician, 
never  was,  and  hope  never  to  be,  and  could 
not  write  a  political  letter.  My  only  desire 
is  to  serve  the  country  in  her  present  trials. 
To  do  this  efficiently  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  confidence  of  the  army  and  the  people.  I 
know  no  way  to  better  secure  this  end  than 
by  a  faithful  performance  of  my  duties.  So 
long  as  I  hold  my  present  position,  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  have  the  right  to  criticize  the 
policy  or  orders  of  those  above  me,  or  to  give 
utterance  to  views  of  my  own  except  to  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  through  the  Gen- 
eral-in  Chief  of  the  army.  In  this  respect  I 
know  I  have  proven  myself  a  "good  soldier." 

In  your  letter  you  say  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  be  the  next  President.  This  is  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  I  desire.  I  would  re- 
gard such  a  consummation  as  being  highly 
unfortunate  for  myself,  if  not  for  the  country. 
Through  Providence  I  have  attained  to  more 
than  I  ever  hoped,  and  with  the  position  I 
hold  in  the  regular  army,  if  allowed  to  retain 
it,  will  be  more  than  satisfied.  I  certainly 
shall  never  shape  a  sentiment,  or  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought,  with  the  view  of  being  a 
candidate  for  office.  I  scarcely  know  the  in- 
ducements which  could  be  held  out  to  me  to 
accept  office,  and  unhesitatingly  say  that  I 
infinitely  prefer  my  present  position  to  that 
of  any  civil  office  within  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

This  is  a  private  letter  to  you,  not  intend- 
ed for  others  to  see  or  read,  because' I  want 
to  avoid  being  heard  from  by.  the  public,  ex- 
cept through  acts  in  the  performance  of  my 
legitimate  duties. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant. 
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Tbe  Southern  people  feel  the  wants  of  the 
South.,  which  visitors  from  the  North,  oh- 
serve  'with  pain,  because  they  not  only  see 
tliat  tbere  are  wants,  but  see  also  the  way  by 
wKich.  they  may  be  supplied.      One  of  the 
reaolts  of  the  war  was  the  permanent  intro- 
duotion   of  free  labor ;   and  had  the  wise 
counsels  of  the  Republican  party   been  lis- 
tened to,  the  South  long  since  would  have 
adapted  itself  to  the   new   condition.      It   is 
impossible  for  the  South  to  continue  in  the 
old  habits  and  ways  either  of  thought  or  of 
life,  as  if  no  radical  change  had  been  effected. 
The  new  foundations  of  industry  were  de- 
signed to  uproot  the  blighting  and  sluggish 
system  of  bondage,  which  bound  the  white 
man,  while  it  existed,  as  firmly  as  the  negro, 
though  with  different  fetters.  ,    Shall  the 
black  man  only  derive  advantage  from  free- 
dom, while  the  white  man,  assuming  to  have 
greater  intelligence,   persistently  refuses  to 
better  himself,  by  clinging  to  the  old  order, 
and  thrusting  back  every  hand   held   out  to 
help  him  to  be  prosperous  ?    The  South  to- 
day is  a  marvel  of  prosperity,  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  any  period  when  it  was  de- 
pendent upon  slave  labor,  in  proof  of  which 
we  give  the  following  fact : 

The  Louisiana  sugar  planters  are  now 
more  prosperous  than  at  any  time  since  the 
war.  The  yield  for  1874  was  240,000  hogs- 
heads against  103,000  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  crop  was  made  very  economically 
and  commanded  fair  prices. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  States  and 
other  industries.  And  the  South  might  be 
more  prosperous  if  it  would  only  adopt  the 
course  of  men  of  enterprise  and  business 
capacity. 

It  is'folly  to  complain  of  what  Southern  men 
will  make  no  effort  to  remedy.  Do  they  want 
the  yeoman  to  immigrate  or  the  manufac- 
turing class  ?  They  must  make  the  South 
inviting  and  pleasant  as  a  resMence  to  per- 
sons who  may  please  themselves  in  selecting 
their  location,  and  who  will  naturally  locate 
only  where  affairs  are  most  pleasing.  Do 
they  want  capital  ?  They  must  make  every 
foot  of  the  South  safe  for  money,  person  and 
life,  if  this  desire  is  to  be  granted.     Moneyed 


men  are  not  apt  to  invest  where  their  money 
only  is  the  object  of  respect.  They  claim  to 
deserve  respect ;  and  would  prefer  to  respect 
the  men  who  need  their  help  rather  than  ex- 
pose themselves  to  cavil,  and  abuse,  and 
neglect.  And  they  are  not  disposed  to  an- 
ticipate a  contest  if  they  desired  to  with- 
draw the  money  they  had  invested.  It  may 
as  well  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  cap- 
ital will  not  go  where  there  is  danger  and 
contention,  and  where  there  is  the  smallest 
chance  of  political  disturbance  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  rights.  Yeoman  and  work- 
man, with  means  and  skill  are  also  supremely 
indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the  South  so  long 
as  the  South  disregards  the  yeoman's  wants, 
which  are  peace  and  freedom,  security  and 
evenhanded  justice  between  man  and  man. 

What  the  South  appeared  to  want  in  the 
view  of  Judge  Kelly,  he  has  made  known  to 
the  people.     He  says  : 

**What  is  required  to  regenerate  the  South 
is  subsoil  plows,  phosphates,  agricultural 
implements  generally,  a  large  increase  of 
horses,  mules,  and  horned  cattle,  a  steadily 
increasing  supply  of  steam  engines  and  ma- 
chinery, and  such  manufacturing  machinery 
as  can  be  moved  by  water  power.  These, 
with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  cash 
capital,  and  a  few  earnest  men  to  teach  their 
use  and  value,  would,  in  a  few  years,  make 
the  South  bloom  like  a  garden,  and  develop 
a  population  as  loyal  as  that  of  any  Northern 
State  during  the  war.  'I  he  interests  of 
Northern  capitalists  require  them  to  supply 
these  potent  agents  at  the  earliest  practicable 
day." 

In  this  we  agree  with  Judge  Kelly.  And 
we  also  agree  with  Judge  Kelley  that  the . 
principles  of  the  Republican  party  are  the 
only  principles  that  can  increase  the  pros- 
perity of  the  South.  The  present  prosperity 
commenced  from  adherence  to  them;  and  it 
follows  that  any  increase  must  be  built  upon 
the  same  ground.  We  hope  the  men  of  the 
South  will  hasten  the  time  when  its  political 
and  social  condition  will  be  so  inviting  that 
both  capital  and  immigration  will  pass  into 
it,  and  raise  up  industrious,  upright  and  in- 
telligent States  which  shall  strengthen  and 
dignify  the  Nation  by  adding  to  its  mental 
and  material  wealth. 
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NATIONAL. 

.  .  .  While  Europe  has  been  agitated  by 
the  fast  flying  rumors  of  coming  war,  in  the 
United  States,  nothing  but  peaceful  relations 
and  conditions  are  known  to  exist.  The 
month  of  June  has  been  especially  free  from 
disturbing  or  exciting  rumor,  or  incident,  so 
far  as  the  Nation  itself  is  concerned.  In 
government,  politics,  civic  or  material  affairs 
nothing  has  transpired  to  mar  the  "sweet 
serenity"   of  these  summer  days. 

...  At  the  National  Capital,  the  chief  topic 
of  interest  has  been  the  recent  Sioux  confer- 


ence, and  the  return  of 


the  Indian   delega- 


gations  to  their  homes  in  Dakota,  in  a  state 
of  apparent  dissatisfaction.  It  is  worth 
while  making  a  statement  derived  from  of- 
ficial sources  of  the  number  of  the  Sioux  na- 
tion, and  their  relations  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  to  the  particular  mat- 
ters under  consideration. 

According  to  the  last  report  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, the  Sioux  embraces  more  than  one  half 
of  the  Indians  who  are  reported  as  **  wild  and 
scarcely  tractable  to  any  extent,"  beyond 
receiving  the  bounty  of  the  government. 
The  enumeration  of  this  class  is  98,108,  of 
whom  all  but  about  28,000  roam  through  the 
northwest  territories.  The  wild  Sioux  are 
set  down  at  46,663;  their  total  being  esti- 
mated at  53,000  persons.  Of  the  partially 
civilized  Sioux  there  are  4,622,  and  of  those 
who  have  wholly  renounced  a  nomadic  life 
and  are  settled  as  farmers,  there  are  2,78  ). 
Six  years  ago  the  government  and  the 
country  might  well  have  feared  an  outbreak 
among  the  Sioux,  growing  from  such  differ- 
ences as  now  exists,  but  as  the  Commissioner 
says  in  his  last  annual  report : 

**The  feeding  process,  has  so  far  taken  the 
fight  out  of  them  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  portion  of  the  more  war-like  non-treaty 
bands  to  prevail  upoil  their  brethren,  who 
have  been  sitting  down  at  the  agencies  along 
the  Missouri  River,  to  risk  the  loss  of  their 
coffee,  sugar,  and  beef  in  exchange  for  the 
hardships  and  perils  of  a  campaign  against 
soldiers." 

Red  Cloud  comprehends  the  character  of 
this  process,  and  said  recently  in  Washing- 
ton to  a  former  member  of  the  United  States 


Senate,  **  that  if  the  government  would  stop 
issuing  beef,  he  would  take  care  of  him- 
self." 

There  is  a  general  misapprehension  ol  the 
reasons  for  holding  a  conference  with  {Led 
Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail,  with  their  associate 
chiefs  at  Washington.    The  Interior  Depart- 
ment has   several   disturbing   questions    to 
settle  ;  among  them  being  the  location  of  the 
agencies,  which  are  now  outside  the  reserva- 
tions assigned  to  such  tribes  as  recognize  the 
chieftianships  of  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail. 
Other  and  more  traublesome   matters  xelate 
to    the    northern    boundary    of    Nebraska, 
which  the  Brule  Sioux  declare  to  be  wrong- 
fully run  through  their   villages,  to   certain 
unceded    territory    in    Nebraska,    which  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Niobrara  river, 
also  as  to  similar  territory  in  Wyoming,  and 
the  right  to  hunt  on  the  Northern  or  Repuhli- 
oan   fork  of  the  Kansas  River.      This  valley 
is  being  gradually  settled  by   persons   en- 
gaged principally  in  raising   sheep   and  cat- 
tle.    It  will  be  remembered  that  the  famous 
English  colony  of   ^'Victoria,"   embracing  a 
whole  county  of  Kansas,  is   located  on   the 
Republican.      This   stream  makes   a  north- 
western course   from   its  junction  with  the 
Smoky  Hill  and  Kansas,  near   Fort  Riley,  in 
the  latter  state,  and    quite    a    considerable 
portion   of  the   upper   valley  is  within  the 
boundaries  of  Nebraska.     A  glance  at  a  map 
will  show  how  dangerous  is   this   liberty   to 
hunt,  in  a  region  which  is  becoming  thickly 
settled  and  where  the   growing   scarcity    of 
buffalo  with  the  increase  of  fine  stock,*  must 
be  a  constant  temptation  to  the  rude  young 
braves,    who  make   up  the   Sioux  hunting 
parties. 

The  government  is  desirous  of  inducing 
the  Indians  to  cede  this  disputed  right  and 
alsor  the  territory  in  Nebraska,  lying  north 
of  the  Niobrara  river.  Twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  were  appropriated  by  Congress  at  its 
laat  session  for  payment  of  such  cession.  Be- 
sides this  practical  result,  the  Black  Hills 
and  their  cession  was  of  course  discussed. 
The  Indian  Bureau  had  no  expectation  of 
doing  more  than  impressing  upon  the  chiefs 
th«  danger  of  collision  and  the  necessity  of 
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making  some  permanent  provision  for  their 
own  future. 

The  result  is  believed  to  bo,  on  the  whole, 
quite  favorable.  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail  have  both  agreed  to  use  their  influence 
in  obtaining  an  agreement  for  the  cession  of 
the  disputed  hunting  right  on  the  Republi- 
can. To  that  end  the  Executive  has  prom- 
ised his  influence  with  Congress  to  procure 
an  additional  $25,000  for  the  Indians.  It  is 
expected  that  t*-  e  result  of  the  conference  at 
the  agency  will  be  favorable. 

With  regard  to  the  cession  of  the  Black 
Hills  region,  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
be  found  to  be  auriferous  a  grand  council  is 
to  be  held  between  a  commission  represent- 
ing the  government  and  the  several  chiefs  of 
the  Sioux  tribes  that  are  interested.  This 
council  will  represent  more  Indians  than 
have  ever  before  been  in  conference  with  the 
white  people  at  one  time.  The  endeavor 
will  be,  on  our  part,  to  procure  from  the  In- 
dians— 

First.  A  relinquishment  of  all  right  in 
the  unceded  lands  in  Nebraska,  lying  north 
of  the  Niobrara  river.  The  right  of  these 
Indians  thereto,  is  a  disputed  matter,  but 
the  government  is  ready  to  come  to  any  fair 
settlement  with  them. 

Second.  To  procure  the  settlement  of  a 
similar  question  in  Wyoming.  No  dispute 
exists  as  to  the  Dakota  reservation.  Its 
boundaries  are  defined.  But  east  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  is  a  territory  which  is  re- 
garded as  unceded  by  the  government.  The 
Indians,  however,  lay  claim  to  it,  as  secured 
by  the  treaty  of  1868.  The  commissioners 
are  to  secure  the  right  of  way  for  a  govern- 
ment road,  running  through  it,  to  definitely 
determine  its  future  relations,  obtaining  re- 
linquishments of  all  the  territory  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  included 
in  the  Wyoming  reservation. 

Third.  To  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of 
so  much  of  the  Black  Hills  as  may  be  found 
containing  gold. 

The  Commission  will  also  urge  upon  the 
Indians  with  such  force  as  they  can  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  the  President's  recom- 
mendation, that  they  arrange. for  a  removal 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  south    of  Kansas, 


where  they  will  have  permanent  homes, 
while  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  ter- 
ritory in  the  northwest,  will  insure  their 
comfort.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive had  no  right  to  make  such  a  proffer, 
as  the  territory  belongs  to  other  Indians.  In 
reply  to  this  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
by  treaties  made  in  1866,  the  civilized  In- 
dians, Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  etc., 
ced*d  a  large  area  for  the  express  purpose 
of  settling  other  Indians  thereon,  with  the 
view  of  making  an  Indian  state  at  some  not 
distant  day.  A  large  number  have  been 
gathered  there,  and  others  are  being  re- 
moved to  that  region. 

The  Sioux  council  is  being  watched  with 
the  greatest  interest.  In  the  meanwhile  all 
proper  precautions  are  being  taken  to 
promptly  check  any  turbulence  at  the  out- 
set. 

.  .  .  The  Treasury  Department  and  that  of 
Justice  are  actively  pushing  forward  the 
work  of  destroying  the  whisky  ring,  its 
aiders  and  abettors,  private  or  official.  So 
with  the  smuggling  propensities,  so  common 
among  a  large  number  of  importers.  It  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  there  will  not  be  the 
slightest  cessation  in  this  good  work  ;  that 
the  utmost  harmony  exists  in  all  branches 
of  the  government,  and  that  offenders  will  be 
brought  to  bay.  It  is  worth  while  observing 
here  that  the  comments  of  the  opposition 
press  all  point  severely  to  official  offenaers, 
and  them  alone.  While  it  is  perfectly  just 
and  right  to  condemn  them  severely,  it  is 
manifestly  unjust  to  have  no  word  of  criti- 
cism for  the  clever  and  cunning  rogues  in 
business,  who  have  devised  the  schemes  of 
fraud  now  being  unearthed,  and  who 
tempted  with  lavish  bribes,  federal  officials 
to  assist  in  the  plundering.  The  arrest  of 
ex-supervisor  John  McDonald,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  a  proof  of  the  earnestness  which  animates 
Secretary  Bristow's  course. 

CENTBNNIAL  CELEBRATIONS. 

• 

.  .  .  The  noteworthy  event  of  the  month  has 
been  the  magnificent  celebration,  at  Boston, 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
"Battle  of  Bunker  Hill."  The  daily  press 
has  given  full  details  of  the  patriotic  out- 
1  curing  on  that  occasion,  and  of  the  superb 
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hospitality  accorded  to  visitors.  It  is  in 
somewhat  striking  contrast  to  that  shown 
to  the  Presidential  party  at  the  Concord  and 
Lexington  celehrations  and  the  discourteous 
conduct  of  the  Boston  press  in  publishing 
the  bills  incurred  by  the  State  in  support  of 
its  hospitality.  There  is  a  mean  little  yankee 
trick  hidden  under  thQ  bills  referred  to. 
Among  the  items  is  one  of  over  four  hundred 
dollars  for  * 'wines  and  cigars."  This  is 
being  widely  published  as  a  proof  of  bad 
habits  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
guests  of  the  19th  of  April.  The  truth  is 
that  by  far  the  smallest  portion  of  those  ar- 
ticles are  justly  chargeable  to  the  presiden- 
tial party.  There  was  a  legislative  committee, 
of  seven  or  nine  members,  who  were  accom- 
panied  by  a  sergeant-at-arms,  and  several 
deputies.  Several  members  of  Governor 
Gaston's  staff  were  in  constant  attendance. 
Of  course,  these  gentlemen  all  had  many 
visitors,  who  desired  to  be  presented  to  the 
President,  or  members  of  the  Cabinet,  there 
present.  How  convenient  to  offer  them  wine 
and  cigars,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
cover  that,  by  having  all  charged  to  the 
Presidential  party.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  Revere  House  bill,  no  charge  is  made 
for  any  one  of  the  score  or  more  of  state  at- 
tendants, committee-men,  etc.,  except  $4  50 
per  day  for  the  board  of  each.  Is  itsuppos- 
able,  for  a  moment,  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  such  persons,  when  junk- 
etting  at  the  public  expense,  that  they  were 
so  economical,  as  the  bills  indicate  ?  Not  a 
whit.  •  They,  and  their  friends,  indulged  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  had  the  same 
charged  to  the  President's  bill.  The  Bunker 
Hill  visitors  were  doubtless  more  courteously 
dealt  with. 

Putting  all  this  aside,  the  country  may 
well  be  congratulated  at  such  scenes  as  Bos- 
ton has  recently  witnessed.  It  makes  little 
difference  to  us,  whether  Putnam,  Gridley, 
or  Prescott,  had  chief  command  on  that 
memorable  17th  of  June,  1775  ;  whether  the 
engagement  there  fought  was  on  "Bunker's" 
or  *' Breed's"  Hill,  or  even  whether  it  was 
or  not,  in  the  technical  military  sense,  a 
victory  for  the  British  and  a  defeat  for  the 
Provincials  ;  we  know  now  that  its  results 
were   and    are    glorious,    and    that   out   of 


such  heroic  endeavors,  as  those  displayed 
by  the  rude  volunteers,  behind  their  ruder 
works  in  Charlestown,  a  great  nation  has 
sprung,  whose  noblest  reward  is  that  the  son 
looks  down  on  a  free  people,  and  that  within 
the  ample  folds  of  the  Union,  enlarged  from 
the  struggling  array  of  the  Atlantic  colonies 
to  the  majestic  proportions  of  a  continent, 
while  freedom  reigns,  and  no  slave  breathes, , 
and  equity  is  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  Nation, 
and  will,  ere  long,  be  that  of  every  Common- 
wealth within  its  borders. 

POLITICAL — STATE   CONVENTIONS. 

...  A  number  of  State  nominating  con- 
ventions have  been  held  during  the  past 
month.  A  large  portion  were  republican  in 
character,  though  two  were  democratic  and 
others  belong  to  those  that  "hang  on  the 
verge"  of  "healthy  organizations."  Ohio 
republicans  led  off  by  a  large  and  harmonious 
convention  at  Columbus,  on  the  2d  of  June. 
This  body  did  good  work.  Their  nominations 
were  excellent,  and  the  platform  adopted  was 
noticeable  for  a  direct  simplicity  and  terse- 
ness of  expression,  unusual  in  such  docu- 
ments. It  was  outspoken  against  a  third 
term  nomination  ;  against  a  division  of  the 
public  school  fund  among  religious  bodies, 
and  in  opposition  to  patent  monopolies.  The 
California  republican  convention,  which  met 
on  the  10th  of  June,  was  equally  as  out- 
spoken on  the  "third  term"  and  "school" 
questions,  and  presented  in  its  nominations 
and  declarations  relating  to  railroad  monopo- 
lies, the  boldest  platform  on  the  Grangers  or 
producers  side,  yet  adopted.  Mr.  Phelps, 
the  nominee  for  Governor,  is  a  leading 
Granger.  The  State  Republican  Convention, 
of  Maine,  met  on  the  14th  of  the  month,  and 
General  Selden  Conner  was  placed  in  nomi- 
nation as  Governor. 
• 

The  platform  adopted  declares  that  the 
Union  of  the  States  must  be  maintained  at 
all  hazards  ;  that  the  Government  is  that  of 
the  Nation,  not  pf  a  Confederacy  ;  local  self- 
government,  in  matters  purely  local,  must 
be  adhered  to  ;  that  there  can  be  no  legiti- 
mate conflict  between  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tion and  any  State ;  that  a  sound  currency, 
based  on  coin,  and  redeemable  in  coin,  is 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people ;  that 
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the  most  kindly  and  fraternal  relations  shonld 
be  cultivated  between  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

The  Iowa  Republioan  convention  met  at 
Oes  Moines  on  the  30th. 

The  Democratic  conventions  were— Ohio, 
at  Colnmbus,  on  the  17th  ;  Maryland,  at  Bal- 
timore, on  the  2l8t ;  Maine,  at  Portland,  on 
the.22d,  and  that  of  California,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  29th. 

A  **  People's  Independent' '  convention  was 
called  at  San  Francisco  on  the  22d. 

.  .  .  Among  other  bodies  which  have  been 
in  session  is  the  New  York  Liberal  State  Com- 
mittee, at  Albany,  June  10th,  which  called 
a  State  Convention  for  the  Ist  of  August  next. 
Resolutions  favoring  union  with  the  democ- 
racy and  republicans  were  not  adopted.  One 
of  the  speakers  said  -the  result  of  liberalism 
in  Missouri  when  Carl  Schurz  was  laid  aside 
for  a  rebel  general,  ought  to  teach  liberals  a 
wholesome  lesson.  Another  said  he  was  op- 
^sed  to  grantism  on  the  one  hand  and  bour- 
bonism  on  the  other.  The  family  is  not  very 
happy  and  will  probably  dissolve,  each  mem- 
ber taking  his  place  under  the  banner  which 
pleases  him  best,  'fhe  dissatisfaction  mani- 
fested is  seen  wherever  there  is  a  corporal's 
guard  of  liberals. 

A  most  striking  proof  of  this  is  in  a  letter 
from  CoU-nel  William  Grosvenor,  of  St.  Louis, 
to  the  New  York  Tribune^  published  in  its  is- 
sue of  June  8th.  Grosvenor  was  the  organ- 
izing brain  of  the  Greeley  and  revenue  re- 
form bolt  of  1872,  and  what  he  says  is  worth 
heeding.     He  says : 

**  On  the  streets  here  to-day  one  cannot  find 
an  Independent  voter  nor  a  German  of  either 
party,  unless  he  is  an  extreme  Catholic,  who 
has  not  a  set  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Possibly  events  may  change 
that  feeling ;  but  to-day  it  exists,  and  its 
causes  are  worthy  of  notice.  It  will  be  felt 
elsewhere."  Again,  **  in  Illinois,  men  whose 
names  are  known  all  over  the  land  share  the 
same  feeling.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  German  Independents." 

,  OTHER  CONVENTIONS. 

.  .  .  The  Prohibitionists  Convention  con- 
vened at  Des  Moines, Iowa, on  the  20th  ult.,the 
day  before  the  republicans.     The  purpose  of 


the  Convention  was  to  take  political  action 
either  by  joining  with  one  of  the  organized 
parties,  or  to  form  a  new  prohibitory  party. 
A  National  Temperance  Convention  was  also 
held  in  Chicago,  which  decided  against  form- 
ing a  National  party,  but  recommended  polit- 
ical action  in  the  states,  as  occasion  off'ered. 
A  State  Temperance  Convention  for  Indiana 
assembled  at  Indianopolis,  June  8th,  in  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  asking  Congress  to 
appoint  a  national  commission  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  effects  of  the  alcoholic 
liquor  traffic  upon  pauperism,  crime,  revenue, 
taxation,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country. 

2.  To  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
such  beverages  in  the  District  of  Calumbia 
and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  prohibit  the  importation  of  alcoholic 
liquors  from  foreign  countries. 

4.  To  require  total  abstinence  from  all  such 
beverages  on  the  part  of  officials  and'  subor- 
dinates in  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States. 

It  did  not  resolve  on  seperate  political  ac- 
tion at  this  time. 

IN    COMMENT. 

...  It  may  be  stated  with  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  pending  campaign  will  be 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  spirit,  as 
each  recognizes  its  importance  in  connection 
with  the  presidential  year.  During  the  cur- 
rent months,  republican  conventions  will  be 
held  in  Wisconsin  on  the  7th,  and  in  Minne- 
sota on  the  28th  instants.  At  both  full 
state  tickets  are  to  be  nominated. 

.  .  .  The  National  Head-quarters  of  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  national  capital  since  the  order 
was  formed,  are  to  be  removed  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  will  be 
found  to  be  a  mistake,  and  one  evidence  of 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  statements  made  by  the 
grand  secretary,  who  has  recently  published 
a  volume  on  the  order.  Mr.  Kelley  complains 
in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  supineness  of 
his  Washington  associates  on  the  executive 
committee,  and  says  in  substance  and  fre- 
quently that  the  people  look  with  eagerness 
and  authority  to  Washington  for  information. 
The  popular  instinct  easily  seizes  upon  a 
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salient  fact  in  regard  to  the  federal  district. 
That  is,  that  it  is  the  one  center  or  city  in 
the  country  which  is  given  over  to  national 
questions  and  influences.  All  other  of  our 
great  cities  and  centers  are  swayed  by  their 
dominating  local  or  sectional  influence.  New 
York  is  wholly  commercial.  Boston  is  New 
England  and  necessarily  provincial — ^though 
it  is  a  fine  type.  Philadelphia  is  pre-emi- 
nently Pennsylvanian  and  not  national.  Chic- 
ago and  St.  Louis  are  western,  of  the  Lakes 
and  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  true  their  out- 
look is  continental,  but  even  then  it  is  ex- 
clusive. So  with  Cincinnati,  though  it  may 
fairly  be  said  for  the  Queen  city  that  it  is 
nearer  national  in  its  central  and  unifying 
position  than  the  others.  No  southern  city 
can  be,  for  years  to  come,  anything  but  sec- 
tional in  its  public  expression.  The  Grangers 
have  then  deliberately  placed  themselves  out- 
side non-partizan  influences  and  will  pass 
under  those  of  a  sectional  character.  It  may 
seem  strange,  but  we  doubt  ii  anywhere  else 
than  in  Washington,  they  can  be  as  free  from 
direct  political  and  trading  impressions.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  stupendous  effort 
to  enlarge  the  order  in  the  south,  and  the 
number  of  granges  there  are  nearly  as  many 
as  in  the  western  states,  the  Louisville  lo- 
cation must  tend  to  place  the  Patrons  under 
southern  interests.  It  is  perhaps  a  fear  with- 
out reason,  but  it  exists,  nevertheless — that 
this  removal  will  be  followed  by  a  marked 
growth  of  certain  political  forces  within  the 
granges.  If  so,  the  days  of  the  great  order 
are  numbered. 

.  .  .  Ex-Secretary  McCulloch  has  written 
another  interesting  letter  from  London.  He 
speaks  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  American  credit  abroad.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  has  been  the  failure  of  the  States 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  their  bonds  and 
the  interest  thereon  in  gold.  These  bonds 
were  negotiated  upon  a  gold  basis,  with  the 
understanding  that  both  principal  and  inte- 
rest should  be  payable  in  coin.  The  States 
have  been  unable  to  live  up  to  their  part  of 
the  contract,  have  paid  in  greenbacks  instead 
of  gold,  and  have  made  no  effort  since  the 
close  of  the  war  to  fulfill  their  original  obli- 
gations. This  has  entailed  great  loss  upon 
European  investors,  and  caused  them  to  look 


with  suspicion  on  bonds  based  upon  the  credit 
of  the  States.  Not  fully  underBtanding  the 
complex  system  which  makes  the  nation 
supreme  in  the  exercise  of  certain  functions, 
while  it  leaves  the  States  sovereign  in  the 
exercise  of  other  functions,  the  prejudice 
against  investing  in  State  securities  operates 
in  a  measure,  against  those  of  the  nation. 
For  this  reason,  our  national  credit  abroad  is 
not  as  high  as  it  should  be.  According  to  Mr. 
McCulloch,  an  early  resumption  of  specie 
payments  by  the  States  and  the  nation  would 
restore  European  confidence  in  our  home 
securities 

.  .  .  The  Missouri  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion now  in  session  at  Jefferson  City,  in  that 
State,  under  the  presidency  of  Waldo  P.  John- 
son, one  of  the  most  pronounced  of  confederate 
politicians,  came  within'one  vote  on  the  6th 
of  June,  of  striking  a  deadly  blow  to  the 
public  school  system.  The  report  on  execu- 
tive and  ministerial  departments  was  undvr 
consideration,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  a 
Mr.  Adams,  of  Cooper  county,  to  strike  out 
the  words  "Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, *  *  under  the  plea  that  the  Legisla- 
ture should  be  allowed  to  decide  whether 
such  an  officer  was  necessary  or  not.  After 
warm  debate  the  vote  was  28  to  29  ;  defeating 
the  motion.  The  convention  is  largely  dem- 
ocratic— with  strong  confederate  proclivities. 
The  attempt  is  in  accord  with  a  general 
policy. 

.  .  .  The  Alabama  Legislature  refused  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  decennial  census 
provided  for  under  the  present  as  well  as 
former  constitutions.  The  Democratic  ma- 
jority were  more  anxious  to  convene  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  used  the  money 
needed  for  the  census-taking  lor  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  done  avowedly  after  discus- 
sion. The  last  census  taken  by  that  State 
was  in  1865-6,  after  the  civil  war  had 
ceased.  It  showed  that  Alabama  had  de- 
creased in  population  by  about  27,000  per- 
sons— ^mostly  males.  Of  these  about  13,000 
were  white  and  the  remainder  colored.  The 
relative  decrease  was  larger,  because  the 
increase  for  five  years  was  also  swallowed 
by  the  war  losses.  The  only  states  taking  a 
decennial  census  are  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island. 
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THE    EXECUTIVE. 

THE   president's   LETTER  ON   THE  THIRD  TERM. 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  29, 1875. 

Dear  Sir  :  A  short  time  sabsequent  to  the 
Presidential  election  of  1872,  the  press,  a  por- 
tion of  it  hostile  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
particularly  so  to  the  Administration,  started 
the  cry  of  '  Cffisarism  "  and  **the  third  term,** 
calling  lustily  for  me  to  define  my  position  on 
the  latter  subject.    I  believed  it  to  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  office,  which  I  have  been 
twice  called  upon  to  fill,  to  answer  such  a 
question  before  the  subject  should  be  pre- 
sented  by  competent   authority  to  make  a 
nomination,  or  by  a  body  of  such  dignity  and 
authority  as  not  to  make  a  reply  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.     In  fact,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised that  so  many  sensible  persons  in  the 
Republican  party  should  permit  their  enemy 
to  force  upon  them  and  their  party  an  issue 
which  cannot  add  strength  to  the  party,  no 
matter  how  met.     But  a  body  of  the  dignity 
and  party  authority  of  a  convention  to  make 
nominations  for  the  State  officers  of  the  second 
State  in  the  Union,  having  considered  this 
question,  I  deem  it  not  improper  that  I  should 
speak. 

In  the  first  place,  I  never  sought  the  office 
for  a  second,  nor  even  for  a  first  nomination. 
To  the  first  1  was  Called  from  a  life  position — 
one  created  by  Congress  expressly  for  me  for 
supposed  services  rendered  to  the  Republic. 
The  position  vacated  I  liked.  It  would  have 
been  most  agreeable  to  me  to  have  retained 
it  until  such  time  as  Congress  might  have 
consented  to  my  retirement,  with  the  rank 
and  a  portion  of  the  emoluments  which  I  so 
much  needed,  to  a  home  where  the  balance 
of  my  days  might  be  spent  in  peace  and  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  quiet,  relieved  from 
the  cares  which  have  oppressed  me  so  con- 
stantly now  for  fourteen  years.  But  I  was 
made  to  believe  that  the  public  good  called 
me  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Without  seeking 
the  office  for  the  second  term,  the  nomination 
was  tendered  to  me  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  delegates  of  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
selected  by  the  Republicans  of  each  to  repre- 
sent their  whole  number,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  nomination.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  was  not  pleased  at  this,  and  at  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  which  their  action 
received  at  the  election  following.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  sacrifices  ex- 
cept that  of  comfort  had  been  made  in  accept- 
ing the  first  term.  Then,  too,  su^h  a  fire  of 
personal  abuse  and  slander  had  been  kept  up 
for  four  years,  notwithstanding  the  conscien- 
tious performance  of  my  duties  to  the  best  of 


my  understanding,  though  I  admit.  In  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  many  times  sub- 
ject to  fair  criticism,  that  an  endorsement 
from  the  people,  who  alone  govern  republics, 
was  a  gratification  that  it  is  only  human  to 
have  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

Now  for  the  third  term  :  I  do  do  not  want 
it  any  more  than  I  did  the  first.  I  would  not 
write  or  utter  a  word  to  change  the  will  of  the 
people  in  expressing  and  having  their  choice. 
The  question  of  the  number  of  terms  allowed 
to  any  one  Executive  can  only  come  up  fairly 
in  the  shape  of  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution — a  shape  in  which  all  political 
parties  can  participate — fixing  the  length  of 
time  or  the  number  of  terms  for  which  any 
one  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of 
President.  Until  such  an  amendment  is  ad- 
opted, the  people  cannot  be  restricted  in  their 
choice  by  resolution  further  than  they  are 
now  restricted  as  to  age,  nativity,  etc.  It  may 
happen  in  the  future  history  of  the  country 
that  to  change  an  Executive,  because  he  has 
been  eight  years  in  office,  will  prove  unfortu- 
nate if  not  disastrous.  The  idea  that  any 
man  could  elect  himself  President,  or  even 
re-nominate  himself,  is  preposterous.  It  is  a 
reflection  upon  the  intelligence  and  pariotism 
of  the  people  to  suppose  such  a  thing  possi- 
ble. Any  man  can  destroy  his  chances  for 
the  office,  but  no  one  can  force  an  election, 
or  even  a  nomination. 

To  recapitulate  :  I  am  not,  nor  have  I  ever 
been,  a  candidate  for  a  re-nomination.  I 
would  not  accept  a  nomination  if  it  were 
tendered,  unless  it  should  come  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  make  it  an  imperative 
duty  —  circumstances  not  likely  to  arise. 

I  congratulate  the  convention  over  which 
you  presided  for  the  harmony  which  pre- 
vailed, and  fbr  the  excellent  ticket  put  in  the 
field,  and  which  I  hope  may  be  triumphantly 
elected.  With  great  respect,  your  obedient 
stirvant 

[Signed]  U.  S.  GRANT. 

To  General  Harry  White,  President  Pennsyl- 
vania Republican  State  Convention. 


STATE    DEPARTMENT. 
counsel  recognized. 

Julius  W-ebster  has  been  recognized  by  the 
President  as  vice  consul  of  Russia  for  the 
port  of  Mobile. 

duties  abrogated. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  received 
from  the  Department  of  State  official  infor- 
mation that  by  a  decree  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  all  foreign  money  (coin) 
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heretofore  paying  the  regular  export  duty  of 
five  per  cent,  on  silver,  and  one  half  per  cent, 
on  gokl  is  declared  free  from  export  duty. 
The  export  duty  on  Mexican  money  (coin) 
remains  without  modification. 


TBBASUBY    DBPABTMBNT. 

REVENUES  AND  FINANCB8. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  internal  Revenue 
receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  ag- 
gregate ^109,500,000. 

THE    ROBBERY. 

No  arrests  have  yet  heen  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Treasury  rohbery  of  $47,500. 

BONDS  CALLED  IN. 

The  following  call  for  coupon  bonds  was 
issued  by  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Connant  on  the  2dof  June: 

**Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  principal 
and  accrued  interest  of  the  bonds  hereinbe- 
low  designtated,  known  as  *5-20  bonds,'  will 
be  paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,' 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  and  after  the 
Ist  day  of  September,  1875,  and  that  the  in- 
terest on  feaid  bonds  will  cease  on  that  day. 
That  is  to  say,  coupon  bonds,  known  as  the 
fourth  series,  act  of  February  25, 1862,  dated 
May  1st,  1802,  as  follows:  $50— No.  20,301 
to  No.  21,000;  $100— No.  51,601  to  No.  5i),100; 
$500— No.  27,501  to  No.  31,900;  $1,000— No. 
80,651  to  No.  91,500,  all  inclusive.  The 
amount  outstanding  (embraced  in  the  num- 
bers above)  is  $10,000,000.  United  States 
securities,  forwarded  for  redemption,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  loan  division  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office." 

AMENDED  CENTENNIAL  REGULATIONS. 

The  following  circular,  amending  regula- 
tions of  October  3,  1874,  governing  the  free 
importation  of  goods  for  the  Centennial  ex- 
hibition, has  been  issued: 

Article  4  of  * 'Regulations  governing  the 
free  importation  of  goods  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1876,  at  Philadelphia," 
(Printed  Decisions,  2192,)  is  hereby  so 
amended  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Fourth.  All  goods  arriving  so  marked 
and  represented  will,  without  examination, 
be  forwarded  from  the  port  of  arrival  by 
bonded  line  of  transportation  to  Philadelphia; 
there  to  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the 
collector  at  that  port. 

B.  H.  Bristow,  Secretary. 


ILLICIT  STILLS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Collector  Carpenter,   of  Columbia,  S.  C, 
has  just  returned  from  a  raid  upon  illicit  dis- 
tilling.     He    was    accompanied    with    ten 
United  States  soldiers,  mounted,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  John  Anderson,  United 
States  Army,  and  two  deputies.    The  party 
destroyed  eleven  distilleries,  took  into  cus- 
tody five  prisoners  and  a  large  quantity  of 
spirits.      The  trip  created  something  of  a 
panic  amongst  the  violaters  of  the  law  in  that 
region. 

THE  NEW  COLLECTOR  AT  CHICAGO. 

General  J.  D.  Webster,  just  appointed 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Chicago,  was  ' 
General  Grant's  chief  of  artillery  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  afterwards 
chief  of  staff  to  Sherman.  General  Webster 
is  an  editor  by  profession.  It  was  he  who 
origiiially  established  the  Chicago  Tnbune, 
General  Webster  ranks  with  the  first  men  of 
Chicago.     He  commands   universal  respect. 

SEIZURE  OF  STEAMERS. 

The  following*  circular  relative  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  steam  vessels  has  been  promulgated: 

• 

Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  31  st,  1875. 

It  has  recently  been  decided  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Michigan  that,  before  the  commencement 
in  Court  of  proceedings  in  cases  of  prosecu- 
tion of  steam  vessels  for  non-compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
inspection  and  equipment  of  such  vessels, 
there  should  be  a  seizure  by  a  government 
officer.  Collectors  and  other  chief  officers  of 
the  customs,  therefore,  are  instructed,  under 
sections  4,462  and  4,496  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, to  seize  vessels  in  case  they  have  be- 
come liable  to  seizure  or  forfeiture  for  any 
violation  of  the  laws  aforesaid,  and  if  the 
penalty  or  fine  incurred,  has  not  been  paid 
to  the  proper  officer.  It  is  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  prior  to  seizure,  in  cases  where  it 
is  practicable,  a  report  shall  be  made  of  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case,  with 
the  names  of  witnesses,  and  the  provisions 
of  law  alleged  to  be  violated,  to  the  proper 
United  States  Attorney,  to  the  end  that  his 
opinion  may  be  obtained  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
tion required. 

Charles  F.  Conant, 

Acting  Secretary. 

FOG  BELLS. 

The  Light-house  Board  gives  notice  that 
on  and  after  the  20th  of  May  there  will  be 
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sounded  during  thick  and  foggy  weather,  at 
Horn  Island  light-station,  a  fog-bell,  struck 
by  machinery,  giving  one  blow  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  seconds.  The  bell  is  located  on 
the  east  gallery  of  the  light-house.  Notice 
is  also  given  that,  during  thick  and  foggy 
weather,  there  will  be  sounded,  at  Head  of 
passes  light-station,  a  fog-bell,  struck  by  ma- 
chinery, giving  two  blows  and  one  blow  at 
alternate  intervals  of  ten  and  twenty  sec- 
onds. The  bell  tower  is  located  immediately 
in  front  of  the  light-house. 

INTBBIOB    DBPABTMBNT. 

OOVBRNORS  APPOINTED. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  issued 
appointments  to  Governor  Aptell,  of  Utah, 
to  be  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  viceGiddings, 
deceased;  also  George  W.  Emery,  to  b§  Gov- 
ernor of  Utah,  vice  Aptell,  appointed  to  New 
Mexico. 

THE  SIOUX  COMMISSION. 

The  following  is  the  Sioux  commission  as 
completed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
William  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa;  Bishop  E.  R, 
Ames,  Maryland;  F.  W.  Palmer,  Illinois; 
Brigadier  General  Alfred  H.  Terry,  U.  S.  A., 
Allen  Comingo,  Missouri;  Rev.  S.  D.  HinmaU) 
Dacota ;  G.  P.  Beauvais,  Missouri ;  and  Gen. 
A.  G.  Lawrence,  R.  I.  John  S.  Collins,  post 
trader  of  Fort  Laramie,  is  appointed  secretary 
to  the  commission.  The  salary  of  the  com- 
missioners will  be  eight  dollars  per  day  and 
expenses. 

PENSION  BOARD  OF   APPEALS. 

The  following  is  the  board  of  appeals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
whose  duties,  as  was  recently  stated,  are  to 
examine  cases  reported  rejected,  and  to  con- 
sider cases  where  differences  of  opinion  exist 
between  the  examiners  and  reviewers,  &c.: 
Joseph  Lockey,  deputy  commissioner,  chair- 
man; J.  L.  Penniman,  George  Ewing,  E.  M. 
Dawson  and  J.  B.  J.  Ryan.  Dr.  N.  F.  Gra- 
ham is  appointed  medical  adviser  of  the 
board. 


the  army,  since  the  1st  of  July  last  have  di- 
minished more  than  one  half  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1874,  and  the  number  of  re-enlistments  have 
averaged  three  times  as  many  during  the 
same  period.  The  desertions  have  averaged 
38:}  per  month  during  the  first  named  period 
and  172  per  month  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1874,  and  have  averaged  178  per 
month  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  These 
statistics  show  that  the  tone  and  condition 
of  the  army  is  elevated,  and  speak  well  for 
the  management  of  the  army  by  the  War 
Department.  This  increasing  contentment 
indicates  kind,  methodical  and  considerate 
treatment  of  the  enlisted  men  by  the  officers, 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  enlightened  legisla- 
tion in  1872,  looking  to  a  gradual  increase  of 
pay,  rewarding  length  of  service  and  faith- 
ful service,  encouraging  re-enlistments  and 
providing  for  a  system  of  deposits,  which 
are  forfeited  by  desertion.  But  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  less 
than  the  War  Department  estimated  by  $90,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  ,0,  1875, 
and  there  is  a  threatened  deficiency,  so  that 
(as  set  forth  in  an  order  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment) officers  and  men  may  be  able  to  re- 
ceive only  one  half  or  two-thirds  pay  for  the 
month  of  June,  and  they  may  be  compelled 
to  wait  for  the  same  until  a  deficiency  bill  is 
passed  by  the  next  Congress. 


WAB  DBPABTMBNT. 

IMPROVED  CONDITION  OP  THE  ARMY. 

By  a  statement  from  the  Adjutant  Gener- 
als office,  it  appears  that  the  desertions  from 


NAVY  DBPABTMBNT. 

BOARD   OF   EXAMINERS. 

The  Board  of  Naval  Officers  to  examine  offi- 
cers for  promotion  and  retirement,  of  which 
Commodore  J.  W.  A.  Nicholson  is  President, 
resumed  its  session  at  the  Navy  Department 
on  the  15th  June. 

The  following  officers  have  been  ordered  to 
report  to  the  Board  for  examination :  Com- 
manders John  Irwin,  A.  E.  K.  Benham  and  E. 
P.  Ryan ;  Masters  A.  Ross,  H.  L.  Tremain, 
J.  C.  Wilson,  W.  S.  W.  Ruchenberger ;  En- 
signs G.  F.  W.  Holman,  T.  G.  Salter  and  P. 
D.  Bolles.  A  number  of  officers  of  the  Lan- 
caster, Kansas  and  Alert  with  several  now  on 
coast  survey  duty,  will  be  ordered  for  exam- 
ination during  the  summer. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE. 

INVESTIGATING    UNITED    STATES  MARSHAL'S    AC- 
COUNTS. ' 

It  is  said  that  Attorney  General  Pierrepont 
has  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  into 
the  acf!Ounts  of  United  States  Marshals  and 
Deputy  Marshals  for  the  past  year,  with  a 
view  of  calling  upon  certain  officers  in  the 
{^{•uthern  States  for  an  explanation  of  what 
i-;  deemed  most  exorbitant  charges  in  the  way 
of  witness  fees. 

KE-ORGANIZATION    OP  THE  DEPARTMENT   OP  JUS- 
TICE. 

By  ofder  of  Attorney  General  Pierrepont, 
ou  the  first  day  of  June,  bureaus  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Solicitor  General 
were  organized  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  follows : 

Bureau  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  Bureau  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  ;  Bureau  of  Legal  Inves- 
tigations ;  Bureau  of  Official  Correspondence  ; 
Bureau  of  the  Chief  Clerk  and  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Law. 

A  chief  of  each  Bureau,  with  assistants,  was 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General,  and 
specific  duties  assigned  ;  but  in  furtherance 
of  the  public  service,  whenever  one  bureau 
is  overburdened,  calls  may  be  made  upon  a 
bureau  less  burdened  for  assistance.  No 
vacation  or  absence  from  the  duties  of  the 
Department  can  be  permitted  except  on  leave, 
specifying  the  date  and  length  of  the  absence. 
Whenever  any  one  in  this  Department  is 
about  to  be  absent  on  leave  he  must  register 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Chief  Clerk  the  addiess 
where  a  dispatch  can  reach  him.  Permission 
to  go  beyond  the  United  States  will  not  be 
given  under  any  circumstances. 


AaBICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT. 

COTTON  CROP  REPORT. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  cot- 
ton report  for  June,  states  that  the  threat- 
ened reduction  in  area  has  not  taken  place, 
nor  has  the  reduced  area  of  last  year  been 
much  enlarged.  The  reported  increase  is 
between  one  and  two  per  cent.  The  compar- 
ison with  last  year  is  as  follows  :  North  Car- 
olina, 102;  South  Carolina,  106  ;  Georgia,  98 
Florida,  99  ;  Alabama,  104 ;  Mississippi,  102 
Louisiana,  101 ;  Texas,  108 ;  Arkansas,  101 
Tennessee,  92. 


The  report  of  condition  is  the  most  favor- 
able in  the  past  five  seasons  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  1872.  The  order  of  proced- 
ure in  this  respect  is  1872,  ls75,  1873,  1871, 
1874.  Thougli  planting  was  late,  and  the 
soil  generally  too  wet  and  cold  for  rapid  ger- 
mination, the  stand  is  comparatively  good, 
and  recent  weather  has  been  more  favorable 
to  rapid  growth.  The  crop  is  unusually 
clean.  The  comparison  with  a  crop  of  full 
vitality  and  normal  growth,  in  all  respects* 
is,  for  the  present  month,  as  follows  :  North 
Carolina,  92 ;  South  Carolina,  97 ;  Georgia, 
91;  Florida,  94;  Alabama,  101;  Mississippi, 
100 ;  Louisiana,  95 ;  Texas,  98 ;  Arkansas, 
90 ;  Tennessee,  99. 


COURT   OF   ALABAMA   CLAIIMCS. 

THE  TIME  OP    THE   DURATION    OF  THE  COIJBT  EX- 
TENDED. 

The  President  has  made  proclamation  re- 
citing the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, creating  the  Court  of  Commissioners 
of  Alabama  Claims,  which  provides  condi- 
tionally for  an  extension  of  the  functions  of 
said  court  beyond  the  period  of  their  original 
expiration  and  ordering  as  follows  : 

*'Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
versed  in  mo  by  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  do 
hereby  extend  the  time  of  the  duration  of 
said  Court  of  Commissioners  of  Alabama 
Claims  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the 
22d  day  of  July.  A.  D.  1875.  In  testimony 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to 
affixed." 

^  1 

Quite  recently  the   United  States  District 
Court  convicted  some   democratic  county  of- 
ficials of  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  in  Alabama, 
on  account  of  their  having  refused  to  count 
tlie  votes  of  over  1,200   colored  republicans. 
The  law  provides  for  two  separate  ballots  and 
polling  places  for  colored  and  white   voters. 
The  sheriflf,    an  independent  democrat,  de- 
sired two  polling  places,   as   usual.      The 
County  Commissioners  opposed  this,  and  re- 
fused to  appoint  election  inspectors.      The 
people  did  it  under  the  law  on  the  day  of 
election.     Their  votes  were  then  uncounted. 
The  court  ruled  and  the  jury  decided  that 
the  defendants  were  guilty  of  a  conspiracy. 
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THE   REPUBLIC, 

V-lU.  Political  Science  Monthly  Magazine. 


The  Republic  begin!  its  Eeventli  volume  with  the  Jnly  number. 

Ita  publishers  are  pleaatid  to  announce  that  it  liaa  grown  steadilj'  in  public  faror  and 
that  it  is  regarded  by  all  good  citizens  who  have  consulted  its  pages  as  a  power  for  good 
tlironghout  the  land. 

Its  past  course — consistent,  fearless,  patriotic— 
the  right,  denonnce  the  wrong,  and  endeavor  to 
all  who  love  their  country  to  follow. 

A  sentinel  upon  the  watch-lower  of  free  lorn,  it  will  be  found  at  its  post  of  duty  to  gire 
the  word  of  warniDg,  and  sound  the  alarm  should  any  danger  threateu  the  peace  of  the 
Nation. 

It  will  faTor  the  maintenance,  by  alt  legitimate  means,  of  free  schools,  devoid  of  seC' 
tarian  influences,  and  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  divide  the  suhool  funds,  believing  that 
such  division,  whether  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholio  Clmroh  or  its  opponents,  will 
nltimalely  destroy  the  system  of  free  education,  and  that  civil  and  religious  toleration  on 
which  our  institutions  rest. 

It  will  do  all  within  its  power  to  develop  true  friendship  between  the  citizens  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  for  this  purpose  will  advocate  the  recognition  of  justice  and 
equality  before  Iha  law  as  the  only  means  to  secure  lasting  friendship  and  its  two  allies, 
peace  and  security. 

The  Presidential  contest  of  1876  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  history.  On 
its  issue  depends  the  future  policy  of  the  Oovernment.  The  vital  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  people  is,  "Shall  the  party  that  proved  lailhless  in  war  be  trosted  in  peace,  and 
those  who  saved  the  country  be  set  uside  tor  those  who  endeavored  to  destroy  it?" 

On  Ibis  question  The  Repobuo  will  take  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  loyal  column, 
and  will  do  its  best  to  keep  the  old  flag  flying  until  the  voice  of  the  people  shall  announce 
that  Republicanism — the  ayuonym  of  justice  and  liberty — has  again  triumphed  over  the 
enemies  of  good  government. 

The  Refdblic  calls  upon  its  friends  to  aid  it  in  the  great  work  of  the  present  and  future. 
It  desires  each  subscriber  to  send  in  at  least  one  additional  name  to  help  swell  its  ranks, 
and  thus  add  to  its  power  and  activity.  Is  it  asking  too  much — in  consideration  of  the 
valuable  material  furnished  the  cause — to  ask  that  our  friends  everywhere  eiert  them- 
selves to  secure  for  The  Republic  as  many  new  subscribers  as  possible! 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country  the  magazine  sends  greeting  and  cheer.  The 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  a  glorious  victory  in  November.  Let  no  effort  be  relaxed  to 
niake  it  complete  and  effective.  Insist  upon  thorough  organiiatlon,  a  personal  canvass  of 
all  doubtful  or  close  districts,  tlie  dislribution  of  well-considered  documents,  and  the 
praolioo  of  that  vigilance  which  alone  can  secure  success.  If  our  brethren  of  the  press 
will  but  do  Iheir  dnty  as  faithfully  as  in  the  past,  victory  will  he  certain. 

For  their  generone  confidence  and  warm  support  the  publishers  of  The  Republic  return 
thanks,  and  hope  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  deserve  by  well-doing  the  good-will  so 
often  espressed. 

Tbb  Repcblic  is  a  magazine  of  siity-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  42  a  year,  or 
ail  copies  for  910.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  will  he  paid  by  the  publishers.  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  numbers.  Remit- 
tances should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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HOW  HARD  TIMES  ARE  MADE  HARDER  BY  THE  DEM- 
OCRATIC PARTY. 


The  circumstance  upon  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  base  their  chief  hope  of  success 
in  the  pre.sent  political  campaign  is  unques- 
tionably the  hardness  of  the  times. ,  Their 
expectation  is  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Re- 
publican voters  will  desert  their  party,  or  at 
least  remain  at  home  on  election  day,  because 
they  find  themselves  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. Even  the  ravages  of  the  grasshop- 
per and  the  damage  to  crops  by  drought  in 
one  locality  or  excessive  moisture  in  another 
are  expected  to  be  traced  by  some  mysterious 
process  to  the  maladministration,  "corrup- 
tion," or  extravagance  of  the  Republican 
party.  It  is  to  the  last  named  fault  that  Mr. 
Tilden,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  traces  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, and  it  is  chiefly  by  economy  in  the 
national  expenditures  that  he  proposes  to 
restore  the  country  to  a  condition  of  pros- 
perity. Now  we  believe  it  to  be  true  that 
public  expenditures  are  as  a  whole  larger 
than  they  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  chiefly  in 
municipal  expenditures  that  this  excess 
exists.  In  some  cases  State  expenditures 
may  be  somewhat  extravagant,  but  those  of 
the  National  Government  have  been  such  as 
to  leave  but  a  slight  margin  for  reduction, 
and  the  reductions  actually  made  in  the  ap- 
propriations during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress have  been  chiefly  effected  by  a  sacrifice 
of  the  public  interests,  which  will  suffer  in- 
comptwably  more  from  this  cause  than  they 
ever  suffered  through  any  slight  excess  of 
expenditures  which  may  previously  have  ex- 
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isted.  The  present  assessed  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  $20,000,000,- 
000,  and  the  true  value  to  be  about  $43,000,- 
000,000.  Taking  the  assessed  value,  how- 
ever, as  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  National  Government  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  a  tax  of  less  than 
one  and  three-tenths  per  cent.  If  from  the 
total  expenditures  (about  $258,000,000)  we 
deduct  interest  on  the  public  debt  (about 
$100,000,000)  and  pensions,  (about  $28,000,- 
000,)  the  expenditures  for  other  pinrposes 
will  be  found  equivalent  to  a  tax  of  only 
sixty-four  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.,  and 
by  deducting  other  items  which,  like  the 
two  just  mentioned,  are  clearly  traceable  to 
the  late  Democratic  rebellion,  we  should 
find  that  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  current  services  amount  to  less 
than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  assessed 
value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  country. 
The  contrast  between  these  figures  and  those 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  financial  reports 
of  the  Democratic  city  of  New  York  is  posi- 
tively startling.  We  are  unable  to  give  the 
figures  for  the  latest  year,  but  those  for  1870 
— a  time  when  Mr.  Tilden  was  cheek  by 
jowl  with  Tweed  and  other  ring  thieves  of 
that  city — show  expenditures  amounting  to 
no  less  than  four  and  two-thirds  per  cent  on 
the  total  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  subj ect  to  taxation.  Happily, 
however,  this  state  of  things  is  quite  excep- 
tional; for  though  our  large  cities  are  not,  as 
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a  rule,  any  too  well  governed,  whether 
under  Republlean  or  Demncratio  rule,  New 
York  19  the  only  citj'  which  can  boast  a  rob- 
ber like  Tweed,  or  a  reformer  like  Tilden, 
whose  oouTersion  to  virtue  and  honesty  oe- 
oarred  just  at  the  moment  to  enable  him  to 
Join  in  the  cry  of  "Stop  thief'  whfln  the  pur- 
suit of  the  plnndereis  began. 

The  trnth  'm  that  national  taxes  are  rea- 
sonably low  and  State  taxes  are  not  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  extravagant.  Particular  cammuni- 
tiea,  like  the  people  of  New  York  city,  may 
groan  under  eKoeasive  burdens,  bat  the  peo- 
ple at  large  have  no  great  canae  to  complain 

knows  better  than  Mr.  Titden  the  absurdity 
of  attributing  to  this  can»e  a  state  of  fluancial 
distress  which  had  no  esistenoe  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  when  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
General  Government  were  about  twice  their 
present  sum  and  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  country  mnch  smaller  than  they  are 
st  present. 

The  fact  is,  aa  Governor  Tilden  very  well 
knows,  if  he  posBeaaes  the  intelligence  to  fit 
him  for  the  high  position  to  which  he  as- 
pires, that  periods  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial distress  like  that  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  are  due  to  causes  of  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  nature,  the  analysis  of  which 
has  called  forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  and  economists  of  the  age.  The 
flnanoial  crises  In  which  such  periods  orig- 
inate appear  to  have  little,  if  any,  connec- 
tion with  the  political  administration  of  the 
various  countries  in  which  they  periodically 
■occur.  The  last  great  crisis  in  our  own 
country  previous  to  that  of  1873,  from  whose 
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the  immense  development  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem which  has  grown  out  of  the  necessity  of 
concentrating  the  small  loans  and  investmenta 
of  the  many  into  the  liands  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number,  to  be  employed  in  erect- 
ing and  operating  the  great  establishments 
in  which  modem  industry  is  so  largely  car- 
ried on,  or  in  the  execution  of  the  various 
gigantic  enterprises  for  which  the  present 
century  has  been  so  signally  distinguished. 

The  process  by  which  a  period  of  general 
industrial  stagnation  is  reached  is  well  des- 
cribed in  the  following  extract  from  a  very 
able  article  on  the  "Wage-fund  Theory,"  by 
Greneral  Francis  A.  Walker,  which  appeared 
in  the  North  American  Refiein  tor  January, 
1875.  After  brietly  sketching  the  industrial 
conditions  whicli  prevail  in  a  primitive  state 
of  society,  General  Walker  says  : 

"If  now  we  take  a  long  step  and  reach  a 
condition  of  industrial  civilization,  we  find 
great  numbers  producing  that  which  theydo 
not  themselves  desire  tc  consume,  but  wliich 
they  look  to  others  to  take  off  their  hands. 
If  we  examine  the  catalogue  of  articles  thus 
produced  we  shall  find  some  of  them  sup- 
plying wants  the  most  imperative,  others 
ministering  to  the  lightest  fancies;  and  be- 
tween these  extremes  a  host  of  products 
meeting  desires  of  varying  intensity.  Sup- 
pose now  this  intricate  organization  of  the 
producing  body  to  have  been  carried  to 
its  limits  by  a  long-continued  period  of  gen- 
eral prosperity  inducing  the  greatest  diver- 
sity of.  production,  when  a  disaster,  indus- 
trial or  financial  in  its  origin,  occurs  in  the 
community.  Is  it  not  evident  that  those  who 
are  producing  the  most  dispensable  articles 
will  find  consumption  greatly  checked,  if 
not  destroyed  ?  They  cannot  at  once  find  a 
new  place  in  theindustrial  order.  They  are 
trained  to  one  thing  only;  their  tools  are 
adapted  to  that  alone.  Even  though  they 
enjoyed  perfect  mobility  industrially,  it 
would  require  a  long  time  to  reapportion  the 
supply  of  labor  among  a  diminished  namber 
of  industries.  Hence  they  suffer,  and  in 
their  distress  have  to  forego  the  use  of  things 
more  necessary  to  life  than  those  which 
they  had  themselves  been  producing,  and 
this  in  turn  affects  the  consumption  of  these 
artic  es,  and  thus  distresses  new  classes  of 
producers,  and  so  the  mischief  proceeds. 
Now,  were  men  alt  perfectly  intelligent  and 
self-possessed,  the  effect  would  be  a  constant- 
ly diminishing  one,  as  the  original  loss 
should  be  distributed  over  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  prodnlction.  Bat  as  men  are,  panic 
enters  almost  at  the  first;  apprehension  runs 
ahead  of  the  evil;  conaumptioa  is  checked 
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far  more  rapidly  than  is  necessarj;  and  every 
blow  which  production  thus  encounters  is 
transmitted  with  effect  heightened  by  the 
growing  alarm. 

**All  this  would  be  true  if  the  industrial 
community  were  wholly  composed  of  direct 
prftducers .  But  the  introduction  of  *  'middle- 
men,'* merchants,  master-manufacturers, 
and  bankers  serves  prodigiously  to  heighten 
the  effect.  The  merchant,  perceiving  the 
actual  falling  off  in  demand,  exaggerates  it 
in  his  orders  to  the  manufacturer.  The  lat- 
ter, judging  of  the  demand  only  through  the 
merchant's  orders,  and  alarmed  by  what 
they  show,  inevitably  in  hif  turn  exaggerates 
the  evil  and  reduces  his  production  more 
than  proportionally.  The  banker,  in  his 
turn,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  the  merchant 
and  manufacturer  in  these  critical  conditions, 
and  resolved  not  to  be  himself  the  victim, 
curtails  his  loans  and  deprives  both  of  the 
means  essential  to  the  conduct  of  their 
already  embarrassed  business.  Such,  rudely 
sketched,  are  the  possibilities  of  disaster, 
which  lie  in  the  separation  of  production 
from  consumption,  through  the  division  of 
labor  in  industrial  society." 

The  industrial  conditions  of  the  present 
day  are,  in  truth,  comparatively  new  to  the 
experience  of  mankind;  and  the  laws  which 
govern  banking,  the  incorporation  of  busi- 
ness associations,  and  generally  the  business 
relations  of  the  members  of  the  body  politic, 
are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  age.  This  lack  of  adaptation  is 
due,  not  to  willful  maladministration  or  to 
willfully  bad  legislation,  but  to  the  occult 
nature  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with  and 
the  want  of  an  adequate  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  upon  which  the  solution  of  these 
problems  depends. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  with  the  most 
perfect  truth  and  fairness  that  ignorance  of 
these  laws  has  rarely  if  ever  been  more  con- 
spicuously manifest  in  any  modern  legislative 
body  than  it  was  in  the  Democratic  branch 
of  the  Forty- fourth  Congress  during  the  ses- 
sion which  has  just  closed;  and  rarely  has 
such  ignorance  been  conjoined  with  a  stub- 
bornness more  thoroughly  mulish  than  that 
which  characterized  the  action  of  some  of 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  that  body.  If  the 
science  of  political  economy  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  afford  the  means  of 
preventing  financial  crises,  there  are  at  least 
certain  obvious  ways  in  which  their  effects 
may  be  alleviated;  and,  as  all  the  natural 


conditions  requisite  to  public  prosperity 
seemed  to  be  present  when  the  Forty-fourth 
Congress  convened,  that  body  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  to  devote  its  first 
and  most  earnest  attention  to  the  task  of  de- 
vising some  means  for  the  relief  of  the  pre- 
vailing distress.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  this  was  the  very  purpose 
for  which  that  body  was  elected,  thousands 
of  the  less  intelligent  class  of  voters  having 
entertained  a  vague  notion  that  a  change  of 
political  parties  would  in  some  mysterious 
manner  bring  about  a  changed  condition  of 
affairs  throughout  the  country.  Those  who 
entertained  such  an  idea  must  have  discov- 
ered by  this  time  how  fallacious  were  their 
expectations.  And  yet,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  there  was  work  which  might  have 
been  done  had  the  House  possessed  the  in- 
telligence and  the  patriotism  to  undertake  it. 

We  have  mentioned  the  large  development 
of  the  credit  system  in  modern  society 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  financial  crises. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present 
era  that  its  manufacturing  industries  are 
carried  on  mainly  in  large  establishments; 
that  consequently  small  amounts  of  capital 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  turned  to  advantageous 
account  by  their  possessors  in  any  business 
of  their  own,  but,  to  become  profitable,  must 
be  lent  to  others;  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  vast  sums  in  the  aggregate  are  so  lent 
and,  in  combination,  are  used  in  carrying  on 
the  great  industries  of  the  world. 

Now,  under  a  system  of  industry  which 
depends  so  largely  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
small  loans  indirectly  made  through  the 
agency  of  banks,  it  is  oi  the  utmost  import- 
ance, nay,  it  is  abosolutely  vital,  to  the 
prosperity  of  such  industry  that  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  this  sort  of  loans 
shall  be  diffused  throughout  the  country. 
Siich  a  feeling  of  confidence  did  prevail  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  prior  to  the  crisis 
of  1873;  but  that  event  developed  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  banks  which  had  received  these 
small  loans  in  the  form  of  deposits  were  un- 
sound; that  the  managers  of  these  institu- 
tions, moved  by  inordinate  greed  of  gain, 
had  taken  the  money  of  depositors  and  in- 
stead of  lending  it  on  approved  security,  as 
they  easily  might  have  done,  had  invested 
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it  in  speculative  enterprises.  A  signal  ex- 
ample of  such  mismanagement  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  who  had  invested 
millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  their  depos- 
itors in  the  futile  attempt  to  build  a  great 
railroad  through  the  midst  of  a  wilderness. 
And  when  such  firms  failed  it  was  found  that 
depositors  were  practically  without  remedy. 
Such  experience  naturally  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  banking  institutions 
generally,  and,  by  preventing  deposits,  dried 
up  tens  of  thousands  of  small  streams  of  cap- 
ital which  previously  had  helped  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  industry  in  motion. 

Now,  one  of  the  greatest  of  practical  prob- 
lems which  a  national  legislature  could  have 
set  itself  to  solve  would  have  been  that  of 
restoring  these  small  streams  of  capital  to 
their  usual  channels  by  infusing  confidence 
among  the  people;  and  the  way  to  do  this 
was  to  furnish  a  solid  foundation  for  such 
confidenoiB  by  such  an  improvement  in  our 
banking  system  as  would  give  to  the  money 
of  depositors  the  highest  attainable  security. 
The  problem  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  one,  but 
its  solution  is  by  no  means  impossible;  and  in 
view  of  the  great  value  such  a  measure  would 
have  in  restoring  the  country  to  its  normal 
prosperity  it  might  well  have   claimed  the 
first  place  in  the  deliberations  of  Congress. 
Instead  of  that,  we  have  witnessed  a  most 
humiliating  spectacle      At  a  time  when  wise 
statesmanship    was    peculiarly   needed    we 
have  seen  a  whole  session  of  Congress — the 
longest  for  many  years  past — almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  making  party  capital  by 
the  most  pitiful  arts  of  the  demagogue,  while 
of  that  statesmanship  which  by  wise  measures, 
undertaken  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public 
good,  might,  without  seeking  it,  have  made 
party  capital  enough  to  last  for  a  generation, 
we  have  not  had  a  solitary  glimpse. 

Even  the  economy  upon  which  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  rested  their  principal  claim  to 
public  favor  has  been  mainly  of  that  brilliant 
description  which  consists  in  **saving  at  the 
spigot  and  losing  at  the  bung.'*  Internal 
revenue  districts  have  been  consolidated  and 
the  force  of  collectors  and  assessors  cut  down 
at  the  risk  of  losses  in  collection  which  will 
exceed  the  few  paltry  thousands  saved  in 
"m  of  official  salaries.     Thus  the  peo- 


ple who  purchase  the  products  sabject  to 
taxation  will  have  to  pay  taxes  which  for  laok 
of  an  adequate  force  of  revenue  officers  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Government  will 
go   into    the    pockets  of   dishonest  manu- 
facturers instead  of  the-  National  Treasury. 
Navy-yards  in  which  ihe  Government  has 
invested  from  $50,000,000   to  $100,000,000 
would  have  been  left,  had  the  House  had  its 
own  way,  without  a  dollar  for  their  care  and 
protection.     In  a  thousand  details,  so  small 
that  they  will  never  reach  the  public  eye,  the 
pseudo  economy  adopted  by  the  House  with 
a  single  eye  to  political  effect  will  bear  a 
crop  of  waste  and  loss.     Thus,  in  one  of  the 
public  offices,  we  recently  saw  a  quantity  of 
valuable  reports  which  had  been  received 
from  a  foreign  Government.'    They  consisted 
chiefly  of  heavy  quarto  volumns  in  paper 
covers.     A  requisition  had  been  made  for  the 
binding  of  them,  but  the  reply  came  that 
owing  to  the  scantness  of  the  appropriation 
for  such  work  it  would  have  to  be  indefinitely 
deferred.     The  expense   of  binding  is  not 
saved  but  merely  postponed,  and  the  post- 
ponement is  at  the  probable  cost  of  serious 
damage  to  the  books,  which  must  be  used 
in  their  present  form.     There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost, 
and  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  dis- 
abled.    The  Democratic   economists   of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  not  hesitated 
in  any  case  to  save  the  nail  at  the  expense 
of  the  horse  whenever  the  loss  of  the  latter 
could  be  postponed  or  concealed  until  after 
the  November  election. 

One  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  postponement  of  necessary  pu.To- 
lio  works,  which,  owing  to  the  dullness  of 
the  times  and  the  consequent  cheapness  of 
labor  and  materials,  might  have  been  exe- 
cuted now  at  about  one-third  less  cost  tlLan 
they  would  involve  at  a  time  when  business 
is  good.  The  postponing  of  such  work.3  is 
certainly  not  the  kind  of  economy  whicli.  is 
practiced  by  sagacious  private  capitalists 
Any  one  who  keeps  his  eyes  open  as  li 
walks  the  streets  of  our  capital  city,  for  es 
ample,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  larg 
number  of  buildings  in  course  of  erection 
and  we  believe  that  the  same  state  of  ttiing 
exists  in  most  other  cities  and  rising  towi 
throughout  the  country.     Is  this   beca,use 
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any  unnsual  demand  for  houses  or  stores  ? 
This  question,  substantially,  was  asked  a  few 
weeks  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  is  engaged  in 
erecting  a  fine,  substantial  block  of  dwell- 
intrs.  His  answer  was  a  decided  negative. 
**  Why,  then,  are  you  building  so  extensive- 
ly ?^'  he  was  asked.  *'  Because  I  can  build 
so  cheaply,**  was  the  reply;  '*and  the 
houses  are  sure  to  be  wanted  by  and  by.** 

Now,  here  is  a  capitalist  who  is  erecting 
buildings  on  the  faith  of  a  prospective  de- 
mand for  them ;  and  were  there  not  many 
others  like  him  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  throughout  the  country  would   be 
much  worse  than  it  is.     In  contrast  with  the 
foresight  and  enterprise  of  such  men  how 
wretchedly  stupid  and  imbecile  appears  the 
policy  which  men  of  the  Randall  type  are 
impressing  upon  the  National  G-overnment ! 
The  nation  has  no  need  to  erect  public  build- 
ings with  a  view  to  a  prospective  necessity  for 
them.     The  necessity  exists  already,  and,  in 
Washington  particularly  its  existence,  on  a 
large  scale,  is  demonstrated  by  the  rents  the 
Government  is  paying  for  private  buildings 
to  accommodate  public  offices  for  which  there 
is  not  room  in  the  Departments  to  which  they 
belong.     In  these  buildings  large  amounts 
of  property  and  public  records  of  the  utmost 
importance  are  exposed  to  constant  risk  of 
fire,  while  furniture  is  subject  to  breakage, 
and  the  public  business  to  interruption  and 
derangement  by  frequent  removals,  three  of 
which  are  commonly  said  to  be  as  bad  as  fire 
itself. 

Now,  why  is  it  that  the  buildings  necessary 
for  the  permanent  accommodation  of  these 
outlying  offices  cannot  be  erected  at  once  ? 
And  why  is  it  that  we  cannot  at  once  erect 
such  buildings  as  the  public  service  needs  in 
various  other  cities  throughout  the  country  ? 
•  Why  is  it  that  we  cannot  now  continue  work 
on  the  double- turreted  iron-clads  whose  con- 
struction, being  deemed  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  hold  our  own,  even  in  a  contest  with 
an  eflfete  and  third-rate  power  like  Spain,  was 
commenced  two  or  three  years  ago  ?     Why 
is  it  that  we  cannot  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary repairs  to  ships  of  our  existing  navy, 
or  even  for  the  ordinary  care  needed  to  pre- 
serve them  from  decay  ?    Why  can  we  not 
now,  as  well  as  any  other  time,  construct 


the  fortifications  which  competent  military 
men  deem  necessary  to  the  safety  of  our 
scattered  garrisons,  and  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  operations  against  the  hostile  savages, 
wh  3  have  come  to  understand  so  well  our 
paltry  economies  that  even   our  forty  odd 
millions  of  population  no  longer  have  any 
terrors  for  them  ?    Why  need  we  postpone 
such  improvements  as  are  really  needed  in 
important  rivers  and  harbors,  and  thus,  by 
subjecting  commerce  to  unnecessary  disabil- 
ities, add  to  the  cost  of  imported  articles 
and  diminish  the  price  which  tlfe  producer 
receives  for  articles  destined  for  exportation  ? 
Are  we  postponing  the  work  until  there  is  a 
revival  of  business  ?     But  with  a  revival  of 
business  will  oome  an  increased  demand  for 
labor  and  a  consequent  rise  in  wages  and  in 
commodities.     Why,  then,  should  we  forego 
the  saving  which  might  be  effected  by  exe- 
cuting these  works  now  ?     Is  it  because  the 
people  are  at  present  too  poor  to  bear  addi- 
tional taxation  ?     But  additional  taxation  is 
unnecessary.     The  credit  of  the  G-overnment 
is  so  good  that  it  can  now  borrow  money  at 
about  4J  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and,  as  re- 
gards public  buildings,  at  least,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  rents  saved  by  their  erec- 
tion would  much  more  than  pay  the  interest 
on  the  sum  required  to  erect  them ;  while 
the  saving  in  cost  which  would  be  effected 
by  executing  these  and  the  various  other 
works  above  named  at  the  present  time,  in- 
stead of  postponing  them  until  after  the  re- 
vival of  business,  would  alone  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  immensely  profitable  to  borrow 
every  dellar  needed  for  the  purpose.     There 
has  been  no  question  of  borrowing,  however, 
or  of  adding  a  dollar  to  existing  taxation. 
All  that  has  been  proposed  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  department   of  the  .  Govern- 
ment has  been  wort  for  the  execution  of 
which  the  existing  revenues  would  probably 
yield  all  the  money  that  would  be  needed. 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  but  one  reason 
why  this  work  must  be  postponed,  and  that 
is  the  necessity  under  which  the  Democratic 
party  finds  itself  of  doing  some  startling 
thing  by  way  of  demonstrating  that  it  is  the 
party  of  economy.     And  the  plan  it  has  se- 
lected is  that  of  postponing  the  expenditure  of 
a  certain  number  of  millions  now  with  the  pro- 
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speot  of  having  to  spend  those  same  millions, 
with  half  as  many  more  added,  after  the  re- 
vival of  business  shall  have  increased  the 
rates  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  materials. 

Not  merely  is  this  wasteful  policy  un- 
warranted by  the  present  depression  in  busi- 
ness ;  not  only  does  it  utterly  fail  to  afford 
the  slightest  relief  from  the  pressure  of  hard 
times,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  aggravates 
existing  distress  and  withholds  from  thou- 
sands of  the  working  classes  a  relief  which 
would  have  been 'as  welcome  to  them  as  the 
giving  of  it  would  have  been  profitable  to 
the  Government.  The  total  reduction  in 
the  appropriation  bills  of  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  those  for  the  fiscal  year  1875-6, 
is  shown  by  a  careful  analysis  to  be  about 
$20,000,000,  of  which  about  three-fourths 
consist  of  postponed  appropriations. 

These  postponed  appropriations,  for  the 
most  part,  represent  postponed  work,  and 
the  postponement  of  work  implies  the  throw- 
ing of  workmen  out  of  employment,  or  the 
failure  to  employ  those  to  whom  employment 
might  have  been  furnished.  Hence  it  is  not 
merely  at  a  loss  to  the  Government,  but  at 
a  still  graver  loss  to  the  working  classes, 
and  through  them  to  the  trade  of  the  country, 
that  necessary  public  works  have  been  post- 
poned. The  good  which  might  have  been 
done  by  the  judicious  employment  of  the 
$15,000,000  unnecessarily  and  wastefully 
withheld  cannot  easily  be  calculated.  At  a 
moderate  estimate  the  expenditure  of  this 
sum  would  have  given  steady  employment 
for  a  year  to  more  than  twenty  thousand 
mechanics  and  laborers.  These  workmen 
would  thus  have  had  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing many  comforts  which  they  will  now  be 
obliged  to  forego,  and  their  custom  would 
have  given  employment  to  other  workmen 
in  producing  the  articles  which  they  would 
have  been  enabled  to  consume.  The  em- 
ployment of  this  second  body  of  workmen 
would  in  turn  have  increased  their  power  as 
consumers,  and  thus  would  have  furnished 
employment  for  a  third  body,  and  so  on  in- 
definitely.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  estimate 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  could 
have  been  furnished  with  employment  by 
the  adoption  of  a  wisely  liberal  policy  in 
reference  to  the  prosecution  of  public  works ; 


and  this,  too,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
not  merely  without  loss,  but  at  a  great  profit 
to  the  Government  itself,  and  without  im- 
posing any  additional  burdens  upon  the 
people,  whose  taxes  this  economical  House 
of  Representatives  has  not  reduced  by  a  sin- 
gle penny. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

We  have  shown  that  the  Democratic  out- 
cry against  the  extravagance  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  Republican  administra- 
tion is  unfounded. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  amounted  to  only  one  and  three-tenths 
per  cent,  on  the  present  assessed  value  of 
our  property,  and  to  not  more  than  six- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  on  its  estimated  true 
value. 

Deducting  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
pensions,  and  other  expenses  due  to  the  late 
Democratic  rebellion,  from  the  total  expend- 
itures, the  expenditures  for  all  other  objects 
amount  to  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  on 
the  assessed,  and  less  than  one-fourth  of  one 
per  cent,  on  the  true  value  of  our  taxable 
property. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Democratic  city 
of  New  York  in  1870,  when  Tilden  and  Tw«ed 
were  still  on  terms  of  intimacy,  amounted  to 
4§  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty in  that  city. 

The  assertion  that  the  present  depression 
in  business  is  due  to  official  extravagance  is 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  business  was 
comparatively  good  when  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  were  about  twice  their 
present  amount.  It  is  also  at  variance  with 
the  views  of  the  ablest  political  economists, 
who  attribute  financial  crises,  and  the  busi- 
ness prostration  which  follows  them,  to  the 
causes  already  pointed  out. 

If  the  assertion   were  sincerely  made  it  , 
would  indicate  such  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  make  it  as  to  preclude  all  hope 
of  their  discovering  and  removing  the  causes  ' 
of  our  financial  troubles. 

ThQ  incompetency  of  the  Democratic  ]^arty 
to  discover  and  remove  these  causes  has  in 
fact  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the 
course  of  its  representatives  in  Congress  dur- 
ing the  last  session. 

Their  sole  remedy  for  hard  times  has  been 
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to  cut  down  tlie  appropriations  by  which 
they  have — 

First,  Crippled  the  Government  and  ex- 
posed it  to  loss  through  an  imperfect  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues. 

Second,  Postponed  needed  public  works, 
upon  which  millions  of  dollars  might  have 
been  saved  by  executing  them  while  labor 
and  materials  can  be  had  at  their  present  low 
rates. 

Third,  Added  tens  of  thousands,  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  the  great  army  of  the  un- 
employed, who  in  some  of  our  cities  are  al- 
ready muttering  **  bread  or  blood,"  and  with- 
held from  as  many  more  employment  which, 
under  an  enlightened  policy,  might  have 


been  furnished  with  equal  advantage  to 
them,  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  people 
at  large. 

In  all  of  this  there  has  not  appeared  a 
spark  of  patriotic  purpose.  It  is  true  that 
much  of  the  mischief  done  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  ignorance  and  stupidity ;  but  the 
motives  of  the  House  were  as  bad  as  its  in- 
telligence was  defective  ;  and  if  its  legisla- 
tion has  been  worse  than  party  spirit  and 
unmitigated  demagogism  need  have  made  it, 
it  is  only  because  the  leading  Democratic 
members  lacked  the  wit  to  see  how  far  they 
might  take  care  of  the  public  interests  with- 
out compromising  the  interests  of  their 
party. 


THE  SITUATION. 


That  the  condition  of  the  country  is  a 
critical  one  even  the  most  cursory  observer 
will  admit.  The  issues  of  the  hour  are  those 
of  186'0  resurrected  under  a  new  name,  and 
thousands  more  sprung  into  life  during  the 
last  sixteen  years.  And  these  issues  are  of 
such  vital  importance,  appeal  so  strongly  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  whole  country,  not  to 
mere  political  biasy  that  no  man  or  woman 
who  has  the  life  and  welfare  of  that  country 
at  heart  can  look  upon  them  with  the  in- 
diflfereuce  with  which  many  regard  the  ordi- 
nary struggles  of  one  party  to  dethrone  the 
other  every  four  years.  The  issues  of  1860 
are  entering  largely  iilto  the  present  conflict. 
They  were  defeated  then  by  the  bullet — 
they  must  be  overcome  now  by  the  ballot. 
When  the  rebels  laid  down  their  arms  in 
1865  the  loyal  people  threw  away  theirs  and 
sprang  forward  with  hands  extended  to  gi\'e 
the  clasp  of  reconciliation  and  brotherly  love. 
But  how  were  they  met  ?  Was  the  response 
equally  frank  and  sincere  ?  No  I  Like 
whipped  schoolboys  the  Southerners  put  their 
hands  behind  their  backs  and  refused  the 
offered  pledge.  Still,  the  North  was  patient 
and  hopeful.  They  trusted  that  when  time 
had  healed  the  wounds  and  softened  the  bit- 
terness the  South  would  see  what  was  for 
their  own  good  and  accept  the  situation. 
They  (the  North)  were  like  travelers  in  a 
new  country  met  by  a  terrific  storm.  After 
weathering  it — after  seeing  the  clouds  break 


away,  the  flashes  of  lightning  becoming  less 
and  less  frequent,  the  thunder  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  finally  the  sun  shine  forth  in 
mid-sky,  they  fondly  hoped  all  danger  past. 
Because  the  sun  was  not  obscured  they  said 
the  elemental  strife  was  over.  And  when 
those  who  were  ^^  native  here  and  to  the 
manner  born,"  the  loyal  people  of  the  South, 
uttered  their  words  of  warning  they  met  a 
like  fate  with  Cassandra.  When  they  pointed 
to  the  low,  black  shadows  lying  along  the 
horizon,  and  the  deep  red  flashes  of  light- 
ning that  occasionally  dyed  them,  and  called 
attention  to  the  distant  muttering  of  the 
thunder,  and  cried  the  storm  was  but  retir- 
ing to  gather  new  force — was  but  gliding 
around  upon  the  wind  and  would  once  more 
mount  to  the  zenith,  and  that  at  no  late  day, 
they  were  laughed  at  for  their  fears.  But 
now,  after  sixteen  years,  these  warnings 
are  proved  to  have  been  timely  ones  ;  and 
at  the  first  Presidential  election  in  which  all 
the  ^'reconstructed"  Southern  States  take 
part  the  work  is  all  to  be  done  over  again  if 
we  would  not  see  the  country  struck  down 
like  some  monarch  of  the  forest  beneath  the 
revived  power  of  the  storm.  Now,  as  then,* 
the  Southerners  are  clinging  to  the  false 
doctrine  of  State's  Rights,  only  in  a  new 
dress.  The  cry  is  again  that  they  want 
"  self-government "  and  **  to  be  let  alone." 
That  is  all  just  as  it  was  in  1860 — and  a 
•very  modest  request,  their  apologists  told 
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us.  Bat  let  us  see  how  the  idea  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  1876;  its  working  in  1860-5 
are  patent  to  all  the  world.  If  we  had  let 
them  alone  eight  years  ago  each  State  would 
have  had  slavery  re-established  under  an- 
other name,  and  the  negro,  as  helpless  and 
degraded  as  before  the  war,  would  to-day 
have  cried  as  loudly  for  succor  as  he  did 
then.  But  we  did  not  let  them  alone,  and 
the  full  rebel  element  net  then  having  a 
representation  in  Congress  laws  of  universal 
suffrage  were  passed,  which  put  a  weapon 
of  self- protection  into  the  black  man's  hands. 
Now  they  want  *'to  be  let  alone,"  that  by 
murder  and  intimidation  they  may  drive 
that  black  man  and  his  friends,  the  South- 
ern Republicans,  from  the  polls,  and  so  ob- 
tain that  **  self-government"  of  rebels,  by 
rebels,  and  for  rebels  for  which  their  souls 
sigb.  And  this  enfranchised  negro  is  one  of 
the  issues  which  has  sprung  into  life  since 
1860.  The  Republican  party  is  responsible 
for  him  and  to  him,  and  can  no  more,  in 
honor  and  honesty,  throw  him  over  than 
they  can  ignore  the  national  debt. 

The  geni  has  escaped  from  the  bottle, 
which  was  his  prison,  and  will  not  redis- 
solve  into  a  mist  and  return  to  it  to  be  again 
corked  up  and  put  out  of  the  way.  But  the 
geni  of  the  Arabian  Nights  rewarded,  if 
memory  serves,  his  liberator  by  valuable 
presents,  and  so  will  the  negro,  if  properly 
cared  for  and  protected  until  he  can  fully 
protect  himself,  reward  his  liberators  by 
helping  them  to  preserve  the  gift  of  liberty 
to  the  whole  country.  That  the  issues  of  1860 
are  revived  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
accounts  which  reach  us  constantly  from  one 
or  other  of  the  reconstructed  States  that  are 
clamoring  for  "self-government,"  Only  the 
other  day  Wade  Hampton,  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  uncompromising  rebels — one  whose 
slogan  during  the  war  was,  **  We  have  no  time  to 
take  prisoners,*^  and  accordingly  whose  hands 
are  deeper  dyed  with  Northern  blood  than 
almost  any  other  of  their  leaders — Wade 
Hampton  is  unanimously  nominated  for  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina.  Why?  Because 
with  a  wise  prudence  he  tries  to  induce  the 
people  to  forget  the  past,  so  far  as  to  bear  no 
malice,  but  to  unite  with  the  other  States  to 
meet  the  North  half  way  in  its  offers  of  peace? 


I  Because  he  endeavors  to  soothe  the  passions 
and  curb  the  fierce  spirits  of  those  who  look 
upon  him  as  a  leader  ?  By  no  means  1  But 
for  the  very  reverse.  Because  he  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  exciting  those  very  pas- 
sions, of  lashing  those  fierce  spirits  into 
greater  fury,  of  bringing  the  lost  cause  for- 
ward on  all  occasions,  and  waving  the  pal- 
metto flag  before  them  whenever  opportunity 
offers;  because  he  sneers  at  the  negro  and 
insults  him,  and  vows  he  shall  have  no 
rights  now  any  more  than  he  had  in  the 
past,  if  he  can  prevent  it.  For  such  quali- 
ties, and  such  only,  is  Wade  Hampton  unani- 
mously nominated  by  the  rebel  Democracy  of 
South  Carolina  to  be  their  Governor.  At 
this  Tilden  and  Hendricks  meeting,  after 
the  nomination  of  Wade  Hampton,  several 
ex -generals  and  colonels  of  the  rebel  army 
spoke.  Mr,  (General?)  Sam  Ferguson  told 
them  how,  with  a  Republican  majority  of 
five  thousand  in  Mississippi,  the  election  of 
the  rebel  officials  was  carried  by  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  eleven  hundred.  There 
was  no  intimidation  or  violence,  according 
to  this  gentleman — *^but  we  told  the  Radical 
leaders  that  if  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed  not  one 
of  them  should  leave  the  State  alive*  ^ — and  so 
"all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  Mr. 
(General?)  Gary  advised  the  people  not  to 
hurt  the  poor,  ignorant  negro,  but  to  hang 
the  white  Republican  leaders  first,  the  mu- 
lattoes  second,  and  then  the  blaek  ones,  and 
he  believed  the  American  Congress  would  pass 
them  a  vote  of  thanks !  Butler,  of  Hamburg, 
explained  his  little  game  to  them  in  plain 
language.  And  all  this  was  done  in  a  grand 
ratification  meeting  in  the  Columbia  State- 
house  yard,  not  by  a  few  reckless,  insignifi- 
cant men,  but  by  the  leaders  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  the  "prostrate  State"  of  South  Caro- 
lina. And  yet  there  are  men  like  Mr.  Lamar 
who  claim  for  the  South  full  renunciation 
of  the  principles  leading  to  the  war,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  those  developed  by  it,  and  expect 
the  country  to  believe  them!  He  (Lamar)  sup- 
poses the  world  will  close  its  ears  to  the  cries 
which  come  up  from  the  victims  of  these 
men  who  are  leagued  together  to  carry  their 
murderous  policy  out  at  all  hazards,  and 
force  each  State  under  rebel  rule  by  blood- 
shed, if  no  other  means  will  attain  their  end, 
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and  listen  only  to  the  ronnded  periods  in 
which  he  dresses  his  falsehoods  as  he  stands 
npon  the  floor  of  the  nation's  Congress,  un- 
der the  folds  of  the  very  flag  he  used  every 
effort  to  destroy,  and  now  insults  by  his  very 
presence  1  But  if  the  evil  of  negro  suffrage 
was  a  necessity  forced  upon  the  Republican 
party,  that  of  rebel  enfranchisement  was  as 
grievous  a  mistake.  To  that  mistaken  policy 
of  kindness  the  evils  of  the  present  day  are 
all  owing.  Had  the  right  to  vote  been  with- 
held from  every  man  who  bore  arms  in,  or 
aided  and  abetted  the  rebellion  in  any  way, 
the  Democratic  party  would  have  died  a 
natural  death,  and  from  its  ashes  a  better 
and  a  wiser  one  would  have  arisen.  But  the 
evil  once  done,  the  object  of  all  loyal  men 
must  be  to  prevent  its  full  effects  from  de- 
stroying the  country  by  defeating  them  next 
November  in  the  Presidential  contest.  The 
people  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  catch 
words  ** reform  and  retrenchment'*  with 
which  the  friends  of  the  rebels  are  trying  to 
beguile  them.  They  must  look  back  upon 
the  record  of  the  Republicans  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  with  calm,  dispassionate  judg- 
ment, and  giving  all  due  heed  to  the  errors 
of  that  party,  forget  not  the  good  work  it  has 
done.  When  the  Democratic  rebellion  broke 
upon  the  country  the  Republican  party  sprang, 
like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove  full  armed, 
at  once  to  life  and  the  fulness  power.  For 
four  years  it  guided  the  ship  of  State  through 
the  sea  of  blood  and  brought  her  safe  to 
anchor  at  a  peaceful  port.  If  it  made  mis- 
takes it  hastened  to  correct  them.  That  the 
people  indorsed  its  actions  the  elections  of 
'64,  '68,  and  '72  have,proved.  Is  it  reserved 
for  the  Centennial  year  of  our  national  life 
to  see  all  that  indorsement  canceled,  all  the 
work  of  the  sixteen  years  undone,  and  the 
country  a  prey  to  the  very  men  whose  efforts, 
had  they  succeeded,  would  have  rendered  it 
in  this  year  of  1876  a  by-word  and  a  mockery 
for  the  nations  ? 

Another  issue  of  the  war  which  the  Republi- 
can party  is  bound  to  the  country  to  guard  is 
the  national  debt.  Power  once  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  and  their  Democratic  con- 
freres, and  that  debt  will  be  repudiated  and 
the  liabilities  of  the  South  met  instead.  The 
many  rebel  personal  claims  with  which  they 
have  clogged  the  wheels  of  the  last  session 


of  Congress  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle  com- 
pared to  the  millions  that  would  be  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  rebels  under  that  head, 
and  the  nation  would  be  bankrupt  in  a  year. 
That  the  country  was  not  wrecked  through 
the  machinations  of  the  party  which  now 
asks  the  people  to  restore  it  to  power  is  due 
to  the  Republican  party;  that  that  party 
made  mistakes  no  one  will  deny,  (and  there 
was  no  greater  mistake  than  giving  the  rebels 
the  right  to  vote;)  that  wicked  and  dishonest 
men  cloaked  themselves  under  its  name  in 
order  to  further  their  own  designs  no  one 
will  deny;  neither  will  they  deny  that  they 
were  ejected  from  their  places  as  soon  as 
their  villainy  was  discovered,  and  promptly 
punished  for  their  crimes  by  that  very  party. 
^'To  err  is  human,"  and  the  Republican 
party  is  composed  of  men  not  supernatural 
beings,  cousequently  as  men,  they  are  as  apt 
as  any  others  to  err,  particularly  when  they 
give  up  the  beacon-lights  of  that  party's 
principles,  and  while  still  calling  themselves 
by  its  name  go  aside  after  personal  aggran- 
disement. But  the  principles  of  the  party 
will  last  as  long  as  the  world  will  last,  be- 
cause they  are  founded  upon  the  rock  of 
right  and  justice,  and  even  should  the  peo- 
ple be  led  astray  by  the  ignis  fatuus  of  Demo- 
cratic promises  to  desert  those  principles, 
they  will  hasten  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
retrieve  their  mistake  and  resume  their  al- 
legiance to  them.  Democracy  has  been  gal- 
vanized into  life  by  the  misplaced  clemency 
of  over-sanguine  Republicans,  but  there  is 
no  soul  in  it  and  it  cannot  thrive. 

"Truth  crushed  to  the  earth  will  rise  again, 
♦  The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  In  pain, 
And  dies  amid  her  worshipers." 


A  MERE  "reduction"  of  the  appropriations 
of  the  Government  service  does  not  always 
mean  a  *  *  saving. ' '  While  the  appropriation 
bills  of  this  year,  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  In  the  aggregate 
$29,594,187.38  less  than  for  the  same  branches 
of  the  service  last  year,  the  actual  **saving" 
to  the  Treasury,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by 
Senator  Windom  in  his  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate  August  12th,  is  not  oneffth  of 
thai  sum.  Senator  Windom's  figures  are 
oficial,  and  they  are  conclusive  on  that 
point. 
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OnA  of  the  many  weak  inventions  of  the 
enemy  in  the  present  political  contest  is  the 
statement  that  Governor  Tilden  has  reduced 
taxation  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the 
extent  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  reputation  of  heing 
a  great  political  reformer,  and  to  the  manage- 
ment'of  the  affairs  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. The  claim  that  he  is  a  great  reformer 
is  not  true  in  point  of  fact,  and  even  if  it 
were  true  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  Presidency  in  preference  to  Gov- 
ernor Hayes,  whose  character,  record,  and 
views  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny  without 
detracting  in  the  least  from  his  fair  fame. 
A  reduction  of  about  seven  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  State  taxes  of  New 
York  has  been  made,  if  we  go  back  to  1874 
for  a  comparison.  The  reduction  from  1875 
is  considerably  smaller.  But  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  by  whom  these  reductions  were 
made,  and  that  Governor  Tilden  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  credit.  Several  weeks  ago  he 
issued  a  campaign  document  in  the  shape  of 
a  veto,  in  which  he  instituted  a  false  and 
misleading  comparison  between  the  State 
taxes  of  1876  and  those  of  1874,  the  last  year 
of  Governor  Dix*s  administration.  Whether 
intentionally  or  not,  in  this  manifesto  he 
confuses  expenditures  with  taxes.  Out  of 
$7,459,286,  the  computed  reduction  of  taxes, 
he  claims  $6,323,417,  as  the  result  of  **real 
economies"  in  expenditures,  and  craftily 
insinuates  that  the  whole  $6,323,417  of  these 
so-called  savings  were  effected  through  hit 
agency  and  influence.  How  preposterous 
this  claim  is,  upon  which  his  reputation  as 
a  great  reformer  is  principally  based,  will 
appear  as  we  proceed.  In  fact,  the  falsity 
of  his  pretenses  in  this  respect  has  been  ex- 
posed time  and  again,  but  by  systematic  and 
judicious  advertising  his  bulletins  grew  and 
his  fictitious  fame  spread  abroad  like  his  own 
ambition.  We  even  find  that  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  a  Democratic  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  Saulsbury,  recently  de- 
clared that  there  was  a  cry  for  reform  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  his  party, 
had  presented  to  the  country  a  man  who  had 
reduced  the  taxes  in  his  own  State  from  $15,- 


000,000  to  $8,000,000.  He  also  said  that 
**  the  Democrats  would  hail  with  joy  the  day 
when  the  Government  at  Washington  would 
be  reformed  and  purified  by  the  man  who 
had  purified  the  government  of  New  York.'* 
A  Democratic  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Eaton,  in  a  very  partisan  speech,  said  still 
more  recently  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
that  *Hhe  taxation  of  the  State  of  New  York 
before  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tilden  to  power 
was  $16,000,000  annually,  ^nd  that  after  his 
accession  to  power  it  was  $8,000,000."  He 
then  concluded  that  ^*there  must  be  a  change 
here  such  as  there  was  in  New  York,  where, 
instead  of  $16,000,000  a  year,  the  taxation 
was  reduced  to  $8,000,000  a  year."  His  fig- 
ures and  statements,  like  those -of  Mr.  Sauls- 
bury,  were  even  more  exaggerated  than  those 
of  Mr.  Tilden.  At  the  Democratic  ratification 
meeting  in  Boston  Judge  Abbott  called  Gover- 
nor Tilden,  amidst  great  applause,  ''a  man 
who  has  proved  by  his  acts  that  he  is  capable 
in  a  year  and  a  half  of  reducing  the  burden  of 
taxes  in  the  great  Empire  State  of  New  York 
nearly  one-half."  The  claims  made  on  Mr. 
Tilden's  behalf  can  be  properly  characterized 
only  by  the  use  of  very  unparliamentary 
language,  or  else  it  must  in  charity  be  said 
that  these  Senators,  this  Judge,  and  their 
political  friends  generally,  have  shown  great 
weakness  in  taking  the  Governor  at  his  own 
word.  They  are  t6o  innocent  to  suspect  or 
too  partisan  to  admit  that  Governor  Tilden, 
in  order  to  advance  his  personal  political 
fortunes,  is  guilty  of  claiming  for  himself  a 
reputation  for  reform  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.  Without  attempting  to  reconcile 
this  fact  with  his  character  as  a  candid  man, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly  stat- 
ing the  following  facts,  showing  on  what 
an  unsubstantial  basis  rests  his  reputation 
as  a  financial  reformer  in  his  own  State,  upon 
which  he  and  his  supporters  greatly  rely  in 
advancing  his  claims  for  election  to  the  Pres- 
idency : 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  not  the 
Governor,  originates  all  appropriations  and 
tax  bills.  The  Legislature  elected  last  No- 
vember, and  still  existing,  consists  of  20  Re- 
publicans and  12  Democrats  in  the  Senate, 
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aud  72  Repablicaus  and  56  Democrats  in  the 
House,  and  is  therefore  a  Repablican  Legis- 
lature. '  This  Legislature  passed  this  year 
every  one  of  the  tax  laws  and  made  all  the 
appropriations.  The  Governor's  vetoes  this 
year  were  few  and  insignificant^  notwith- 
standing his  great  desire  to  make  political 
capital  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power. 
Whatever  credit  is  due  for  the  reduction  of 
taxes  this  year  as  compared  with  those  of 
any  former  year  is  therefore  due  to  the  Re- 
publican Legislature,  and  not  to  Governor 
Tilden.  The  sum  levied  in  1874,  while  Gen- 
eral Dix  was  Governor,  for  the  payment  of 
debts  and  for  the  sinking  funds,  was  nearly 
$6,000,000,  which  was  made  necessary  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  sinking  funds,  several  mil- 
lions of  money  having  been  diverted  there- 
from in  consequence  of  low  taxes  and  pro- 
fuse expenditures  under  preceding  Demo 
oratic  administrations.  These  $6,000,000 
were  not  for  a  dollar  of  expenses,  but  for  ex- 
tinguishing debt  and  for  the  sinking  funds. 
The  tax  levied  for  1876  for  the  same  purposes 
is  nearly  $800,000.  The  difference  of  more 
than  $5,D00,000  is  due  to  the  extinction  of 
the  debt  and  to  the  filling  up  of  the  sinking 
funds,  and  not  at  all,  as  Governor  Tilden 
claims,  to  the  reduction  of  expenses,  or  what 
he  calls  "real  economies.*'  This  year's 
taxes  are  undoubtedly  less,  but  it  is  not  be- 
cause Governor  Tilden  has  reduced  expenses, 
but  because  debts  have  been  paid.  The  pro- 
vision for  the  payment  of  these  debts  and  for 
the  relief  of  the  tax-payers,  for  which  Gov- 
ernor Tilden  unjustly  wishes  to  take  the 
credit,  is  due  to  the  Republican  administra- 
tion of  Governor  Dix,  who  restored  $11,000,- 
000  to  the  sinking  funds,  from  which  they 
had  been  taken  by  the  Democratic  party  to 
help  out  the  State  payments.  The  sinking 
funds  were  thus  made  complete.  The  whole 
indebtedness  of  the  State  was  reduced  dur- 
ing Governor  Dix's  term  more  than  $8,000,- 
000.  The  process  of  extinguishing  the 
bounty  debt  of  $21,000,000,  owing  to  the 
large  premium  upon  sinking  fund  invest- 
ments made  by  the  Republicans,  was  in  a 
more  advanced  condition  when  Governor 
Tilden  came  into  office  than  Governor  Dix 
had  anticipated  it  would  be.  Last  year's  tax 
rate,  by  being  levied  on  an  assessed  valuation 


much  increased  over  that  which  was  taken 
as  the  dividend  in  computing  the  rate,  pro- 
duced over  a  million  dollars  more  than  the 
State  required  or  could  lawfully  use,  and  this 
million  is  now  being  used  for  current  appro- 
priations in  place  of  a  million  dollars  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  obtained  this  year 
by  higher  taxes.  In  1874  the  Legislature  and , 
Governor  Dix,  instead  of  being  favored  in 
this  way,  were  compelled  to  tax  the  people 
for  a  deficiency  in  the  general  fund,  which 
had  been  created  by  Democratic  management 
of  the  State  finances.  The  reduction  of 
taxation,  which  is  due  to  Governor  Dix's' 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  sinking  funds, 
and  to  the  paying  off  of  debts,  is  now  claimed 
by  Governor  Tilden  and  his  supporters  to  be 
due  to  greater  economy  of  administration.  In 
his  false  and  misleading  comparison  in  the 
message  referred  to  Governor  Tilden  at- 
tempts to  rob  a  Republican  of  the  reputation 
which  is  juatly  due  to  him,  in  order  to  bolster 
up  his  own  and  convey  the  impression  to  the 
people  that  he  has  reduced  the  expenses  of 
the  State  government  by  $6,000,000,  and  is 
therefore  a  great  reformer  and  peculiarly 
qualified  as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
reduction  of  taxes  to  the  extent  of  $6,000,000, 
which  Governor  Tilden  claims  is  due  to  his 
efforts,  has  been  exaggerated  by  Democratic 
Senators  and  newspapers  to  $8,000,000.  The 
false  pretenses  which  Governor  Tilden  put 
forth  in  order  to  promote  his  nomination 
and  election  to  the  Presidency  prove  conclu- 
sively, if  they  prove  anything,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  of  those  shams 
which  he  says  **the  public  mind  will  no 
longer  accept." 

Over  fifty  million  dollars  of  the  annual 
public  expenditures  of  the  Government,  for 
pensions,  &c.,  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
Democratic  rebellion.  This  sum  is  annually 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  That 
same  Democracy  now  wants  to  control  the 
Government,  in  order  to  vote  payment  for 
rebel  claims. 

Protection  against  undue  foreign  indus- 
trial competition  is  as  clearly  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  civilized  nations  as  self-preservation 
is  a  law  of  nature  itself. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS— WHY  THE  REPEAL  OP  THE 

LAW  WAS   WANTED. 


The  movement  of  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  election  laws  in  relation  to  the 
registration  of  voters  and  the  appointment 
of  supervisors  of  elections  was,  like  much 
of  their  legislation,  purely  a  partisan  meas- 
ure. Its  political  ohject  was  to  open  the 
door  to  the  old  system  of  frauds  that  pre- 
vailed in  elections  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  particularly  in  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1868,  and  thus  to  secure  a  * 'solid  South'*  for 
the  Democracy  in  the  pending  Presidential 
contest  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Government.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  grossest  frauds  prevailed  in  the  elec- 
tions held  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1868, 
especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
Tweed  and  Tilden,  backed  by  the  Tammany 
Democracy,  exercised  a  powerful  influence. 
Subsequent  investigations  have  shown  that 
these  frauds  were  sanctioned  and  indorsed 
by  the  prominent  Democrats  of  that  State, 
one  of  whom  is  now  the  Presidential  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic  party,  and  who  was 
at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee.  In  his  capacity  of  chairman  of 
said  committee,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  issued  a 
private  and  strictly  confidential  circular  ad- 
dressed to  his  partisan  friends  throughout 
the  State,  in  which  he  urged  them  "at  once 
to  communicate  with  some  reliable  person  in 
three  or  four  principal  towns,  and  in  each 
city  of  the  county,"  requesting  him  (**ex- 
penses  duly  arranged  for  at  this  end)  to  tele- 
graph to  Wm.  M.  Tweed,  Tammany  Hall,  at 
the  minute  of  closing  the  polls,  not  waiting 
for  the  count,  such  person's  estimate  of  the 
vote."  Specific  directions  were  then  given 
as  to  the  form  of  the  telegram.  He  then 
added,  and  the  language  is  especially  signi- 
ficant :  * 'There  is,  of  course,  an  important 
object  to  be  attained  by  a  simultaneous  trans- 
mission at  the  hour  of  closing  the  polls,  but 
not  longer  waiting."  This  language  is  cer- 
taiiily  explicit.  Waiting  longer  than  the 
hour  of  closing  the  polls  would  defeat  the 
important  object  to  be  attained  by  a  simul- 
taneous transmission.  Further  directions 
were  given  with  the  view  of   obtaining  a 


simultaneous  transmission  at  the  hour  of 
closing  the  polls.  The  estimates  were  to  be 
telegraphed  to  Tweed  at  the  minute  of  clos- 
ing the  polls,  without  waiting  for  the  count. 
And  this  private  and  strictly  confidential 
circular,  by  which  an  important  object  to 
the  Democracy  was  to  be  obtained  by  a  simul- 
taneous transmission  at  the  hour  of  closing 
the  polls,  and  lost  by  waiting  longer,  was 
signed  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Committee. 

In  1869,  when  the  full  extent  of  the  elec- 
tion frauds  committed  by  the  Democracy  in 
1868  became  fully  known,  Horace  Greeley, 
who  onlj%our  years  ago  was  the  candidate 
of  the  same  party  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  an  open  letter  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  October  20  to  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  the  present  candidate  of  the  same 
party,  in  which  he  accused  him  of  wholesale 
ballot-box  stufl&ng,  and  went  on  to  say  :  **0a 
the  principle  that  the  receiver  is  as  bad  as 
the  thief,  you  are  as  deeply  implicated  in 
this  matter  to-day  as  though  your  name 
were  Tweed,  O'Brien,  or  Oakey  Hall." 
Coming  from  the  Democratic  candidate  in 
1872,  this  declaration  ought  to  have  some 
weight  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
Democratic  candidate  in  1875.  As  Mr. 
Greeley  said,  *'the  manifest  intent  of  this 
circular  was  to  *make  assurance  doubly 
sure'  that  the  frauds  here  (in  New  Y^ork 
city)  perpetrated  should  not  be  overborne 
bv  the  honest  vote  of  the  rural  districts." 
Mr.  Greeley  pointed  out  some  of  the  glaring 
frauds  in  the  lower  wards  of  the  city,  and 
then  added:  **Mr.  Tilden,  you  know  what 
this  contrast  attests.  Right  well  do  you 
comprehend  the  means  whereby  the  vote  of 
1868  was  thus  swelled  out  of  all  propor- 
tions." 

The  head  and  front  of  this  gigantic  swin- 
dle, by  which  over  fifty  thousand  fraudulent 
votes  were  cast  and  counted  in  New  York 
city,  was  William  M.  Tweed,  and  in  this 
corrupt  scheme  he  had  the  influence  and 
aid  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee.  In  1868,  at  the 
heighth  of  his  corrupt  power,  Tweed  could 
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command  all  the  votes  required  to  balance  the 
honest  vote  of  the  State.  His  plan,  as  Tildeu*s 
strictly  confidential  circular  shows,  was  to 
get  the  news  in  advance  from  the  State,  in 
order  to  determine,  as  nearly  a^  possible, 
how  large  a  vote  was  needed  from  the  city 
to  counteract  the  country  vote.  Thus,  by 
practicing  the  grossest  frauds,  the  Demo- 
crats carried  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1868,  and  "counted 
in"  Hoffman  as  Governor. 

These  irregularities  and  frauds,  so  far  as 
they  related  to  the  election  for  represent- 
atives to  Congress  and  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President,  were  made  the  subject 
of  a  thorough  investigation  by  a  Congres- 
sional committee,  the  report  of  which  was 
submitted  to  the  House  on  February  23, 
1869,  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Ohio.  Investiga- 
tion revealed  a  system  of  Democratic  cor- 
ruption almost  beyond  belief.  In  com- 
pliance with  Mr.  Tilden*8  confidential  re- 
quest over  two  hundred  telegrams  were  re- 
ceived and  paid  for  by  Tammany  Hall ;  and, 
as  the  responses  came  early  in  the  evening, 
Tweed  &  Co.  were  enabled  to  supply  the 
necessary  vote  from  the  city  to  counterbal- 
ance the  country  vote  and  thus  carry  the 
State  for  Hoffman.  On  Tilden's  examina- 
tion as  a  witness  in  the  Tweed  trial  the  fact 


was  developed  that  he  had  taken  $5,000 
from  Tweed  as  a  political  contribution.  It 
is  said  that  he  received  $15,000,  but  the 
proof  is  positive  and  admitted  that  he  did 
receive  $5,000.  Thus,  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
the  fact  is  established  that  Mr.  Tilden  was 
supplied  with  funds  by  Mr.  Tweed  shortly 
before  the  confidential  circular  was  agreed 
upon  and  issued.  It  was  therefore  truly 
said  that  expenses  were  "duly  arranged  at 
this  end.** 

And  to-day  the  Democratic  chairman  of 
1868  for  the  State  of  New  York  is  the  "  Re- 
form*' candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  "honest**  man, 
this  is  the  "  reformer  '*  who,  in  1868,  could 
have  "expenses  duly  arranged  at  this  end,** 
and  for  whom  the  Democrats  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  repeal  the  supervisory  election 
law,  in  order  that  unlimited  frauds  may  pre- 
vail at  the  coming  elections,  and  this  "hon- 
est** man,  this  Democratic  "  Reform  **  can- 
didate for  President,  be  "counted  in,*'  as 
Hoffman,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1868,  was  "  counted 
in.**  This  Democratic  "reformer**  is  in 
urgent  need  of  reform  himself,  and  the  party 
that  supports  him,  knowing  his  unclean  rec- 
ord, is  in  still  more  urgent  need  of  reform. 


MR.  TILDEN'S  "PATRIOTISM    ABOVE    DOLLARS  AND 
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The  Democratic  party  is  still  composed  of 
the  men  who  hug  the  old  delusions,  and  who 
are  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  that  the 
country  has  outgrown  the  restraints  of  its 
evil  policy  and  repudiated  its  control.  The 
stronghold  of  the  Democratic  party  has 
always  been  its  belief  in  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  And  it  has  entered  upon  the  work 
of  the  Presidential  campaign  by  resorting  to 
its  stale  tricks  of  bold  assertion  of  downright, 
absolute  falsehood. 

Mr.  Tilden  himself  knows  that  he  has  not 
the  faintest  claim  to  be  considered  a  re- 
former. He  is  one  of  that  very  old  school  of 
Democrats  who  have  survived  to  the  Centen- 
nial year.  He  never  had  a  thought  in 
advance  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  com- 
menced his  political  youth  in  finding  out  the 


party  ruts,  and  he  has  been  all  his  life  run- 
ning in  those  ruts,  through  pools  of  corrup- 
tion and  chicanery,  until  he  has  reached  the 
oflce  of  Governor  of  New  York.  But  it  has 
been  said  that  if  before  taking  the  oath  of 
oflce  he  had  been  required  to  take  an  oath 
that  he  had  not  been  "counted  in,"  he 
might  have  hesitated  briefly  while  he  asked 
himself  some  questions.  At  all  events,  as 
he  looks  down  the  tortuous  path  through 
which  he  had  traveled,  his  long  and  early 
connection  with  Tammany,  his  offensive 
and  unpatriotic  conduct  during  the  war  for 
the  Union,  and  his  close  intimacy  with 
Tweed  till  he  supplanted  him,  let  him  say 
when  it  was  he  first  yearned  for  reform,  and 
what  he  has  done  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
When  Mr.  Tilden  placed  himself  in  the 
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hands  of  the  ^^claquers**  of  the  Democratic 
party  as  a  Presidential  aspirant  he  thought 
the  people  would  forget  his  political  career. 
He  should  know  that  a  Copperhead  always 
puts  himself  upon  record  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  subsequent  deeds  must  needs  be 
cliallenged.  Mr.  Tilden  and  patriotism  were 
never  related  ;  and  even  Mr.  Hewitt's  impu- 
dent contradiction  of  Mr.  Kasson  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  not  serve  his  purpose. 
Mr.  Tilden  never  contributed  one  cent  to- 
wards the  Tammany  regiment.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  regiment  were  defrayed  from  the 
funds  of  the  Union  Defense  Committee.  Mr. 
Kasson  was  right,  therefore,  in  the  assertion. 
It  was  hardly  possible  for  Mr.  Kasson  to  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  Mr.  Tilden  never  said 
a  word,  and  never  performed  an  act  that 
showed  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Union 
cause;  while  it  was  notorious  that  his 
sympathies  were  all  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Hewitt's  disdain  must  have  been 
something  magnificent  as  he  piped  out  in 
reply  to  the  inquiry  how  much  Mr.  Tilden 
gave  to  the  regiment — **patriotism  is  above 
dollars  and  cents  1"  When  the  Democratic 
party  went  into  the  rebellion  of  the  South 
Mr.  Tilden  cluug  to  its  skirts  in  the  North, 
and  roared  out  lustily  that  the  war  was  an 
outrage.  How  much  money  would  such  a 
man  give  to  equip  soldiers  to  go  to  the  front  ? 
Not  much,  Mr.  Hewitt.  Mr.  Tilden  knows 
he  gave  nothing — simply  nothing.  And  the 
people  know  that  Mr.  Tilden  deserves  noth- 
ing at  their  hands,  and  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Tilden  and  the  Democratic  party  are 
behind  the  age.  When  steam  printing  and 
the  telegraph  came  into  use  the  party  began 
to  decay.  Slavery  was  doomed  directly  the 
electric  wire  touched  Southern  soil.  For  it 
was  not  possible  thai  the  doings  of  the  Slave 
Power  could  be  flashed  through  the  world 
without  awakening  a  response  that  must 
destroy  it  root  and  branch'.  But  Mr.  Tilden 
was  at  the  Northern  end  of  the  wire  and 
avoided  being  shocked  by  crying  that  it  was 
an  outrage  to  send  the  grand  armies  of  the 
Republic  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  And 
Mr.  Tilden's  Democratic  rebel  friends  thought 
that  he  had  sufficient  occupation  thus  to  lift 
up  his  voice  and  cry  out  in  their  favor.  But 
they  did  not  understand  Mr.   Tilden — Mr. 


Samuel  J.  Tilden — who  had  a  little  business 
of  his  own  to  attend  to  in  Michigan.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  gold  and  silver  of 
the  country  disappeared  shortly  after  the 
war  commenced;  and  the  greenback  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  war.  Then 
national  banks  were  established,  in  the  hope 
of  assisting  the  Government,  whose  circu- 
lation was  made  safe  by  the  deposit  of 
bonds.  Perhaps  Mr.  Tilden  did  not  like  to 
invest  in  United  States  bonds.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Tilden  thought  a  bank  tax  unjust,  and 
he  did  not  like  to  pay  it.  But  he  did  this: 
He  said  he  was  *^a  hard  money  man  ;"  that 
the  Government  bad  no  right  to  promise  to 
pay  and  not  keep  its  promise;  it  was  dis- 
honest. "Gold  and  silver  for  me,"  said  Mr. 
Tilden,  "they  are  the  birds  that  sing  all  the 
year  round." 

No  doubt  Mr.   Tilden  heard   those  birds 
sing.     No  doubt  he  often  talked   of  "the 
purchasing  power  of  the  greenback  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  gold  dollar. ' '  *  *  Yes, 
gentlemen,  I  am  a  hard  money  man,"  said- 
Mr.  Tilden.     Then  Mr.  Tilden  hied  him  to 
North  Michigan,  where  there  were  iron  and 
copper  industries,  and  many  workmen  with 
large  families.     There  he  had  mills — iron- 
mills — and  money  mills,   out  of  which  he 
turned  out  paper  dollars  till  he  flooded  North 
Michigan  and  was  detected,  and  he  ought  to 
have  paid  the  penalty,  but  he  didn't.     So 
Mr.  Tilden,  the  hard  money  man  in  New 
York,  was  the  softest  of  soft  money  men  in 
Michigan,  and  made  much  money  thereby — 
"A  barr'l  of  money,"  as  they  say  in  Indiana. 
And  Mr.  Tilden  is  a  reformer  and  a  Demo- 
crat, and  wants  to  be  made  President  of  the 
United  States.     Yet  more  :     From  being  a 
money  maker  in  Michigan,  the  history  of  Mr. 
Tilden  reveals  that  he  was  a  money  taker 
from  the  Union  Pacific  RaUroad  Company. 
And  between  the  two  he  ought  to  be  wealthy, 
and  undoubtedly  is.    But  what  honest  con- 
nection Mr.  Tilden  could  have  with  the  funds 
of  the    Union    Pacific   is   a   mystery.     Mr. 
Tilden  did  not  tell  the  story.     The  books  of 
the  railroad  told  the  tale;  and  this  is  how 
the  tale  is  told :     Mr.  Tilden  is  connected 
with  the  fatal  credit  mobilier  business.       A 
dispatch  from  this  city  alleges  that  the  books 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  con- 
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tain  the  record  of  the  payment  in  one  check 
of  $25,000  to  the  Democratic  presidential  can- 
didate shortly  after  the  credit  mobilier  trans- 
actions, and  his  receipt  also  for  that  amount. 
It  claims,  furthermore,  for  reasons  given, 
that  this  payment  cannot  be  accounted  for 
as  legal  fees.  .  Mr.  Tilden  can  possibly  ex- 
plain  the  matter  satisfactorily. 


And  Mr.  Tilden  has  no  right  to  go  back  to 
those  days  when  his  patriotism  was  so  great 
that  he  called  the  war  an  outrage,  and  plead, 
as  Mr.  Hewitt  did,  that  such  patriotism  was 
above  dollars  and  cents.  Mr.  Tilden  had 
$25,000  of  the  railroad  money  in  his  pocket. 
Did  he  earn  it  ?  How  ?  Mr.  Tilden  is  not 
above  an  answer. 


A  THOUSAND  MILLION  DOLLARS  "WANTED. 


An  act  *'To  facilitate  the  adjustment  and 
^  settlement  of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  stores  and  supplies  taken  or  furn- 
ished during  the  rebellion,  for  the  use  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.'* 

This  bill,  introduced  in  Congress  by  Wil- 
shire,  of  Arkansas,  just  before  the  adjourn- 
ment, has  a  significance  not  comprehended 
by  the  casual  reader  or  thinker.  The  pur- 
pose, however,  is  direct,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  any  Democratic  member  of  the 
Hoi^se  at  this  time  could  have  been  persuaded 
into  embodying  in  a  proposition  intended  to 
become  a  law  a  scope  of  possibilities  so  dis- 
astrous and  ruinous  to  the  country. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  amounts  to  this, 
that  all  citizens  having  any  such  claims,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  vessels  and  cargoes,  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  injury  to  property, 
commercial  inconveniences,  and  every  species 
of  damage  resulting  directly  or  indirectly 
from  invasion  by  a  victorious  army,  whether 
for  actual  maintenance  or  for  incidental  ap- 
plication of  personal  effects,  may  substitute 
suit  against  the  Government  in  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
where  the  losses  were  incurred,  and  courts 
are  required  to  hear  oases,  whatever  may  be 
tlie  sum  involved. 

Another  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  to  represent 
tlie  Government  in  each  district,  and  when 
lie  is  absent,  or  the  functions  of  his  office  are 
suspended,  the  United  States  marshal  is  to 
serve  a  valid  writ  or  process,  by  pasting  a 
copy  on  the  door  of  the  United  States  court- 
liouse,  and  this  shall  be  held  sufficient  to 
anthorize  a  trial  in  all  cases. 

It  goes  on  further  to  state  that  **fees  are 
to  be  paid  to  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks, 
according  to  the  amount  recorded,'  or  to  be 


recorded  by  the  plaintiff."     And  then  an  im- 
portant item  comes  in  clearly  expressed : 

**In  all  cases  of  final  judgment,  the  sum 
awarded  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  general  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  Government,  upon 
'presentation  of  the  judgment  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent, 
from  date  of  rendition  of  judgment." 

To  clear  away  every  obstacle  in  this  con- 
templated wholesale  raid  upon  the  Treasury, 
it  is  proposed  that  "the  laws  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  Treasury  in  1871,  1872,  and  1873, 
together  with  the  Commission  of  Claims,  are 
repealed,  and  all  books,  records,  or  papers 
filed  with  the  Commission  of  Claims  are  to  be 
deposited  with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and»to  be  delivered  over  to  the  District  courts 
where  cases  are  brought  for  claims." 

This  is  comprehensive  enough  for  the  most 
skeptical.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  sweeping 
of  all  Southern  attempts  yet  inaugurated  for 
depleting  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  measure  to  reward  Southern  rebels  for 
their  fruitless  endeavors  to  destroy  the  Re- 
public. Through  its  cunningly  worded  pro- 
visions the  Southern  traitors  are  to  be  fully 
and  amply  reimbursed  for  all  damages  in- 
cident to  the  war;  and  every  advantage  is 
given  the  claimant,  and  the  bi.l  is  put  forth 
mainly  in  the  interests  of  Southern  autocrats, 
whose  property  was  lost  in  the  vain  effort  to 
establish  a  slave  oligarchy  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Union. 

These  suits  are  "to  be  heard  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  losses  are  incurred."  This 
is  a  master  stroke  of  policy.  It  means  the 
trial  shall  be  in  the  South;  the  witnesses 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood;  the  judges 
doubtless  slightly  biased  through  ambition 
to  cultivate  popularity  among  their  constitu- 
ents, and  the  whole  proceedings  under  the 
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direct  influence  of  similar  grievances  to  be 
redressed. 

Should  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  through  any 
means  of  political  trickery,  in  which  he  is  a 
consummate  master,  succeed  in  his  election 
to  the  Presidency,  it  would  probably  involve 
the  Congressional  districts,  carrying  them 
for  the  Democracy,  and  the  State  Legislatures 
going  with  the  same  would  secure  the  Senate, 
when  the  machinery  of  the  Government  would 
be  wholly  in  their  hands.  Under  such  a  state 
of  public  aflfairs  Mr.  Wilshire's  bill  would 
speedily  become  a  law,  the  courts  would 
be  largely,  if  not  absolutely,  under  control 
of  the  Administration,  and  the  rush  upon  the 
Treasury  would  begin. 

The  amount  it  would  take  to  satisfy  this 
demand  can  scarcely  be  realized.  Careful 
and  able  men,  whose  positions  have  given 
them  the  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  a 
tolerably  correct  estimate,  think  the  sum 
would  not  fall  short  Of  one  thousand  million 
dollars. 

Every  clause  in  this  bill  is  intended  to 
make  the  collection  of  these  claims  an  easy 
matter,  while  not  one  safeguard  is  thrown 
around  the  Treasury.  No  question  is  asked 
relative  to  the  claimant's  loyal  status  during 
the  rebellion.  The  Union  and  Confederate 
soldiers  are  forced  upon  an  equal  footing, 
notwithstanding  the  former  gave  all — ^home, 


friends,  property,  yea,  life  itself — ^to  save  the 
country,  while  the  latter  sustained  their 
losses  in  the  mad  e£fort  to  destroy  it.  Under 
this  bill  of  the  astute  Mr.  Wilshire  the  con- 
trast is  amply  sufficient  in  that  while  there 
is  no  adequate  redress  for  Union  soldiers  in 
their  great  sacrifices  the  rebels  are  to  be  paid 
even  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 

The  claims  from  Southern  sources  already 
before  the  Commissioners  amounts  to  some- 
thing over  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
These  claims  for  damages,  in  most  part 
fraudulent,  have  been  refused  under  Re- 
publican rule;  but  let  this  bill  become  a  law, 
and  the  one  hundred  millions  will  not  only 
quickly  be  paid,  but  swelled  in  proportions 
to  a  thousand  millions — nearly,  if  not  quite, 
half  the  present  national  .debt. 

Are  the  American  people  prepared  for  a 
crisis  of  this  character  ?  Are  the  old  veteran 
heroes  of  the  war  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
misapplication  of  their  services  ?  Are  they 
willing  to  step  out  from  beneath  the  banner 
of  victory,  and  placing  themselves  side  by 
side  with  those  whom  they  conquered,  say, 
we  ask  nothing,  not  even  considerate  pemem^ 
brance,  for  our  sufferings  in  preserving  the 
Union,  and  are  willing  you  should  be  paid 
dollar  for  dollar  for  every  wrong  or  injury  we 
may  have  inflicted  in  thus  sustaining  the  in- 
tegrity and  unity  of  the  Republic  ? 
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Mr.  Scott  Lord,  of  New  York,  is  a  Demo- 
crat, but  is  said  to  be  a  Christian.  As  a  be- 
liever in  Divine  truth  the  golden  rule  had 
a  home  in  his  heart;  and  the  profligate  in- 
justice of  his  party  in  the  South,  by  denying 
the  rights  of  citizenship  to  the  colored  people, 
could  no  more  secure  his  approval  than  the 
solemn  work  of  the  statesman  could  be  ap- 
preciated by  a  man  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Cox, 
the  servant  of  Tammany  Hall,  who  believes 
that  the  chief  object  in  life  is  to  be  a  buffoon, 
and  to  play  antics  in  the  face  of  Heaven 
when  the  aDgels  weep  to  hear  his  jokes  on 
the  horrors  of  Andersonville  and  the  mur- 
ders at  Hamburg,  in  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Lord  believed  the  reports  of  the  massacres 
of  voters  at  the  South  to  prevent  their  voting 


the  Republican  ticket.  He  beljeved  that  there 
were  Ku-Klux  ruffians  and  White  League  as- 
sassins whose  work  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  Democratic  party.  And  he  arose  above 
the  trammels  of  his  party  and  introduced 
his  preamble  and  resolution  in  good  faith, 
that  the  voice  of  the  South  might  be  heard 
in  the  election  next  November,  and  the  polls 
be  kept  open  for  the  deposit  of  ballots. 

The  Democratic  party  is  furious  at  the 
passage  of  the  resolution.  Southern  Demo« 
crats  had  arranged  that  the  vote  of  the  South, 
should  be  solid  for  their  party;  and  every- 
one knows  what  that  means.  So  vile  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  rights  of  the  citizen  is 
worthy  of  tbe  dark  ages.  And  as  the  reports 
of  murders  and  other  political  crimes  in  the 
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South  reached  European  countries,  when  the 
people  were  filled  with  indignation  against 
the  Turkish  massacres  of  unoflfending  Cliris- 
tians,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  com- 
parison was  drawn  between  the  events  at 
Hamburg,  South  Carolina,  and  Limestone, 
Texas,  and  the  events  on  the  Turkish  battle- 
fields. The  London  Times  could  see  no  dif- 
ference between  the  political  assassinations 
by  Democrats  in  the  South  and  the  barbar- 
ities of  the  Bashi  Bazouks  in  the. Servian 
villages;  and  the  American  people  suffer  in 
reputation  abroad,  as  well  as  materially  and 
morally  at  home. 

The  determination  of  the  President  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  South  during  the  coming 
campaign  is  welcomed  by  all  good  citizens  ; 
and  the  orders  issued,  and  to  be  issued  to 
that  end,  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  out. 
The  use  of  the  army  in  States  lately  in  re- 
bellion where  the  habit  of  disloyalty  prevails 
among  the  Democratic  white  citizens,  the 
surviving  rebels,  is  eminently  constitutional. 
If  the  war  had  just  closed,  and  these  gen- 
tlemen, uncertain  of  the  fate  which  awaited 
them,  had  taken  the  same  pains  to  show 
their  hands  as  they  have  done  since,  it  is  pos< 
sible  that  even  the  generosity  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  might  have  considered  what  was 
due  to  the  rebel  chiefs  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands   and  bitterness  in  their  hearts 
before  deciding  Upon  the  gentle  terms  of 
amnesty.     And  the  result  might  have  been 
different.     Treason  made  odious   and   dan- 
gerous to  the  necks  of  the  guilty  would  have 
had  no  dispositioa  to  erect  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  men  executed  at  the  stern 
demand  of  justice.     And  the  elevation  of  a 
few  of  the  most  guilty  dangling  from  the 
limb  of  a  tree  might  have  deprived  the  world 
of  the  pleasureof  listening  to  the  voice  of  Jeff. 
Davis  thanking  his  rebel  comrades  for  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  Union,  or  Congress  of 
the  delightful  eloquence  of  Maxey  and  Gor- 
don or  of  Lamar  and  Young,  as  they  defied 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  reveled  in 
reminiscences  of  their  rebellion.     It  might 
even  have  narrowed  down  the  numbers  of 
rebels  aspiring  to  represent  the  nation  or  the 
State  in  high  places,  so  that  when  such  men 
as   Wade  Hampton  were  looked  for  they 
could  not  be  found. 
14b 


But  the  mistaken  clemency  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  not  been  without  its  lessons, 
although  it  has  cost  thousands  of  lives,  every 
one  of  them  political  murders  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  South.  Now,  the  nation 
cries.  Halt  I  and  the  gun-shot  policy  of  the 
Southern  Democracy  must  cease.  The  Pres- 
ident was  never  more  in  earnest  than  he  is 
to  day.  His  determination  to  use  all  consti- 
tutional means  to  put  down  political  assas- 
sination, and  have  the  polls  kept  open,  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Nor  is  the  temper  of 
the  North  to  be  trifled  with.  The  election 
in  the  South  must  be  as  safe  and  as  free  for 
Republican  citizens,  white  or  black,  as  in 
the  States  of  Vermont  or  Massachusetts. 
Let  the  Southern  Democracy  take  a  note  of 
this.  It  may  be  for  their  benefit,  if  not  for 
their  comfort.  And  to  show  how  thoroughly 
the  work  of  protection  is  to  be  done,  and 
how  busy  the  proper  ofGlcers  are  in  making 
preparation  for  it,  the  following  information 
is  made  public  as  to  carrying  out  the  elec- 
tion laws : 

The  Attorney  General  is  preparing,  and 
will  in  a  few  days  issue,  specific  instructions 
to  United  States  marshals  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  instructing  them  as  to  their  duties 
and  rights  under  the  election  laws.  The  ob- 
ject Qf  the  administration,  as  stated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  is  to  secure  to  every  cit- 
izen, in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  South 
Carolina,  his  full  rights  under  the  law.  The 
marshals  having  once  been  instructed  as  to 
their  rights  under  the  law  will  be  expected 
to  enforce  them  ;  and  if  they  cannot  do  this 
with  the  usual  force  at  their  command,  then 
the  military  will  be  sent  to  assist  them. 

Under  the  order  issued  to  General  Sher- 
man there  will  be  no  present  change  in  the 
stations  of  troops  in  any  of  the  States,  North 
or  South,  but  the  order  itself  will  be  issued 
in  the  form  of  a  general  order,  and  sent  to 
all  oficers  commanding  divisions,  depart- 
ments, and  posts,  and  they  will  regard  it  as  a 
suficient  notice  to  hold  their  troops  in  read- 
iness to  answer  any  legal  demand  that  may 
be  made  upon  them  to  assist  in  executing 
the  law.  General  Sherman,  in  speaking  of 
this  order,  says  he  does  not  believe  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  President  to  interfere  un- 
duly in  the  afifairs  of  any  State,  but  thinks 
that  the  President  has  determined,  as  far  as 
lies  in  his  power,  there  shall  be  a  fair  and 
peaceable  election  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  even  if  all  the  available  force  of  the 
army  must  be  used  to  protect  citizens  in 
their  rights. 
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''  Reform  is  neoesaary  to  correct  the  omis- 
sions of  a  Republican  Congress  and  the 
errors  of  oar  treaties  and  oar  diplomacy, 
which  have  stripped  our  fellow-citizens  of 
foreign  birth  and  kindred  race,  reorossing 
the  Atlantic,  from  the  shield  of  American 
citizenship/'  *  *  *  ** We  denounce  the 
policy  which  thus  discards  the  liberty-lov- 
ing German." — ^)emocratic  Platform. 

Of  all  the  **  shams'*  of  the  Democratic 
platform  the  above  quotation  contains  the- 
most  deliberate  perversion  of  truth.  It  is 
unworthy  even  of  the  hypocrisy  of  Tilden. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Democratic 
party  has  impudently  assumed  the  exclusive 
friendship  of  adopted  citizens,  when  in  fact 
Democrats  have  only  made  them  **  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Demo- 
cratic administrations,  in  their  treaties,  have 

• 

utterly  pretermitted  the  rights  of  natural- 
ized citizens  when  "recrossing  the  Atlantic," 
This  is  absolutely  af&rmedr,  and  the  treaties 
are  appealed  to  for  its    confirmation.    In 
truth  the  only  treaties  embracing  this  sub- 
ject have  been  negotiated  by  Republicans. 
Numerous  treaties  are  signed  by  Van  Buren, 
Marcy,    Buchanan,   and    other  Democratic 
lights,  but  not  one  provides  guarantees  for 
"our  fellow-citizens  of  foreign  birth"   on 
"recrossing  the  Atlantic."     And  not  only 
so,  but  the  lower  House  of  the  present  Con- 
gress is  Democratic ;  what  has  it  done  to 
correct  the  *' errors"  complained  of?     Has 
any  bill  or  measure  been  introduced  or  pro- 
posed ?    Not  one.    But  the  subject  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  a  unanimous  report  made  by  Mr. 
Faulkner,  its  Democratic  chairman  ;  which 
report  not  only  compliments  and  vindicates 
the  present  treaty,  (1868,)  but  declares  it  to 
^have  been  carried  out  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment **  with  scrupulous  honor  and  good 
faith."     **This   treaty,"   says   the  report, 
**  gives  to  the  naturalized  citizen"    *  .*    * 
**  a  guarantee  from  both  Governments  that 
his  rights  shall  be  fully  recognized  and  pro- 
tected."    What  becomes  of  the  Democratic 
platform  ?    What  must  be  the  character  of 
the  men  who  concocted  it  f    In  the  following 
pages  the  Democracy  is  **  stripped"  of  the 
assumption  in  which  it  has  concealed  itself. 


when  it  will  appear,  for  ''lo^  these  many 
years,"  to  have  been  only  an  "ass"  in  a 
"  lion's  skin." 

The  attitude  of  the  Democrats  toward 
naturalized  citizens  is  only  equalled  by  the 
conduct  of  Codlin,  in  Dickens's  story  of  the 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.  After  persecuting  lit- 
tle Nell  for  a  long  time  some  circumstances 
led  him  to  think  that  something  could  be 
made  by  being  on  gooi  terms  withiier.  In 
an  instant  he  turned  and  shouted,  "  Cod- 
lin  's  your  friend  ;  Codlin  's  your  friend,  not 
Short  I" 

Our  Democratic  Codlins,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, were  in  power  from  the  opening  of 
the  century  until  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
bellion. During  that  time  they  practically 
controlled  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. They  had  the  Presidency,  the  Cabi- 
net, Congress,  the  Supreme  Court — every- 
thing. What  did  they  do  for  the  emigrant  t 
And  what  has  been  done  by  their  opponents? 

I. — AS    TO    NATURALIZATION. 

In  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  States'  rights  Democrats  were  in  a  great 
minority.  The  first  statute  for  regulating 
naturalization  was  enacted  by  that  Con- 
gress in  1790.  It  provided  that  the  alien, 
being  a  free  white  person  who  should 
have  resided  within  the  United  States  for 

« 

the  term  of  two  years,  might  become  a  citi- 
zen on  complying  with  the  provisions  of  tlie 
statute. 

In  1795  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in 
the   House  of   Representatives.     They    re- 
pealed the  act  of  1793,   and  substituted    a 
statute  requiring  a  residence  of  Jive  years  in 
the  United  States,  ilud  a  preliminary  decla- 
ration of  intention  to  becosae  a  citizen,  to 
b9  made  three  years,  at  least,  before  the  nat- 
uralization.    Under  this  statute,  however, 
they  allowed  the  fact  of  the  five  years'  resi- 
dence to  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  emi- 
grant himself. 

In  1798,  under  the  pressure  of  a  war  with. 
France,  the  period  of  residence  required  a  s 
a  preliminary  to  naturalization  was  greatly 
extended,  but  the  statute  was  in  great 
measure  suspended  by  provisions  permitting 
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persons  who  had  previoaslj  declared  their 
intention  to  beoome  citizens  to  become  so  at 
any  time  within  four  years  after  the  passage 
of  the  act,  and  the  act  itself  was  repealed 
before  the  expiration  of  the  fonr  years. 

In  1802  the  States'  rights  party  obtained 
the  entire  control  of  the  Government.  They 
repealed  the  previoas  acts«  and  enacted  a 
new  statute  containing  similar  provisions  as 
to  time  as  were  contained  in  the  act  of  1795, 
but  they  required  the  emigrant  to  prove  his 
five  years'  residence  by  other  testimony 
than  his  own  affidavit.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  statute  was  to  throw  an  additional 
Impediment  in  the  way  of  naturalization. 
It  is  still  in  force,  except  as  hereinafter 
mentioned.  « 

In  1824  the  States'  rights  Democrats  had 
lost  their  control  of  the  House.  The  Con- 
gress which  elected  John  Quincy  Adams  as 
President  modified  the  act  of  1802  by  reduc- 
ing the  period  for  making  the  preliminary 
declaration  of  intention  from  three  years  to 
two  years,  and  by  releasing  minors  who 
should  reside  within  the  United  States  three 
years  before  arriving  at  their  majority  from 
the  necessity  of  making  such  a  declaration. 

With  the  defeat  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
18*^9  the  Democrats  came  again  into  power^ 
and  no  change  was  made  in  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  until  after  their  defeat  in  1860. 

In  1862  a  Republican  Congress  again  modi- 
fied the  naturalization  laws  by  permitting 
an  alien  who  had  served  in  the  army  and 
been  honorably  discharged  to  beoome  a  citi- 
zen without  the  usual  preliminary  declara- 
tion and  without  reference  to  the  length  of 
residence  in  the  United  States. 

II. — BXPATBIA.TI0N. 

The  Democratic  party  did  not  assist  the 
emigrant  to  become  a  citizen.  Did  it  assist 
liim  in  being  recognized  as  such  or  asserting 
liis  rights  as  such  ? 

Naturalization  is  the  acquisition  of  citizen- 
sliip  by  a  per^h  in  a  country  to  which  he 
-was  before  then  an  alien.  Expatriation  is, 
in  one  sense,  the  reverse  of  this.  It  is  the 
loss  of  citizenship  in  the  land  Of  nativity. 
Tlie  assent  of  the  Power  whose  allegiance  he 
jtfisumes  is  necessary  to  the  first.  Democratic 
aathoritiea  have,  with  a  single  exception, 
invariably  miuataiudd  that  the  assent  of  the 


Power  whose  allegiance  he  abandoned   is 
essential  to  the  second. 

The  authority  of  Henry  Wheaton  as  an 
exponent  of  Democratic  ideas  cannot  be 
questioned.  He  was  appointed  by  President 
Jackson  to  be  the  Charge  d*  Affaires  of  the 
United  States  at  Berlin.  He  was  promoted 
by  President  Van  Bnren  to  be  the  Minister 
of  the  United  States  at  the  same  Court.  In 
1840  Johann  P.  Knoche,  a  native  of  Prussia, 
who  had  been  naturMized  in  the  United 
States,  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  was 
required  to  perform  military  duty.  He  ap- 
pealed to  Mr.  Wheaton  for  protection.  Mr. 
Wheaton  replied : 

**It  is  not  in  my  power  to  interfere  in  the 
manner  you  desire.  Had  you  remained  in 
the  United  States,  or  visited  any  other  for- 
eign Courts  (except  Prussia)  on  your  lawful 
business  you  would  have  been  protected  by 
the  American  authorities,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  your  rights 
and  privileges  as  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  But  having  returned  to  the 
country  of  your  birth,  your  native  domicile 
and  natural  character  revert,  so  long  as  yon 
remain  in  the  Prussian  domains,  and  yon 
are  bound  in  all  respects  to  obey  the  laws 
exactly  as  if  you  had  never  emigrated." 

William  L.  Marcy  was  a  shining  light  of 
Democracy.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Albany  regency,  a  Governor  of  New 
York,  a  leader  in  the  Senate,  and  Secretary 
of  State  during  the  whole  term  of  President 
Pierce's  Administration.  While  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Simon  Tousig,  an  Austrian 
by  birth,  came  to  the  United  States,  resided 
here  for  some  time,  and  returned  to  Austria 
with  a  passport  from  the  Department  of  State. 
The  Austrian  military  authorities  took  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  He  appealed  to  the 
Legation  at  Vienna  for  protection.  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  was  then  Charge  d'Affairet^ 
was  a  Democrat.  He  reported  the  case  to 
the  Department  of  State,  and  Mr.  Marcy  re- 
plied: 

'* Assuming  all  that  could  possibly  belong 
to  Tousig' s  case,  that  he  had  a  domicile  here 
and  was  actually  clothed  with  the  nationality 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  feature  in  it 
which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  Eosota. 
Tousig  voluntarily  returned  to  Austria,  and 
placed  himself  within  the  reach  of  her  muni- 
cipal laws.  He  has  voluntarily  placed  him- 
self within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of 
Austria,  and  is  suffering,  as  appears  by  the 
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case  as  yoa  present  it,  for  the  acts  he  has 
done  in  violation  of  those  laws  while  he  was 
an  Austrian  subject." 

Jeremiah  S.  Black  was,  and  still  is,  re- 
garded as  a  Democratic  leader.  In  1857  his 
official  opinion  was  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  to  the  status  of  a  Bavarian 
who,  after  naturalization  in  the  United  States, 
had  returned  to  Bavaria  and  taken  up  his 
abode  there.     He  replied : 

"There  is  no  statute  or  other  law  of  the 
United  States  which  prevents  either  a  native 
or  naturalized  citizen  from  severing  his  po- 
litical connections  with  this  Government,  if 
he  sees  proper  to  do  so  in  time  of  peace  and 
for  a  purpose  not  injurious  to  the  country. 
There  is  no  mode  of  renunciation  prescribed. 
In  my  opinion,  if  he  emigrates,  carries  his 
family  and  effects  with  him,  manifests  a 
plain  intention  not  to  return,  takes  up  his 
permanent  residence  abroad,  and  assumes 
the  obligations  of  a  subject  of  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment, this  would  imply  a  dissolution  of 
his  previous  relations  with  the  United 
States." 

In  a  public  life  of  half  a/jentury  Lewis 
Cass  was  a  leader  among  the  Democracy.  In 
October,  1857,  he  instructed  Mr.  Wright,  of 
Indiana,  who  was  then  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  to  govern  him- 
self in  dealing  with  such  cases  by  the  views 
of  Secretary  Marcy,  who,  he  said,  had 
**  clearly  and  succinctly  stated"  the  rule  in 
such  cases. 

The  treasonable  conspiracies  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks  loosened  the  hold  which  the 
party  had  upon  Mr.  Cass,  and  in  1859  he 
modified  his  views  and  instructed  Mr. 
Wright  to  insist  that  "the  moment  a  for- 
eigner becomes  naturalized  his  allegiance  to 
his  native  country  becomes  severed  forever. ' ' 

But  the  declaration  produced  no  result  to 
the  emigrant,  and  it  was  not  until  the  States' 
rights  Democrats  had  been  beaten,  both  at 
the  ballot-box  and  in  the  field,  that  a  Re- 
publican administration  was  able  to  secure 
a  practical  recognition  of  the  principle. 
Meanwhile,  experience  had  shown  that 
while  tens  of  thousands  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens had  rushed  to  bear  arms  in  support  of 
the  country  of  their  adoption,  some  recreant 
cowards  who  had  come  here  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service  in  Europe  had  flown  back  again 
to  escape  it  here,  ^r,  Lincoln,  in  his  annual 
message  in  1863,  said: 


"There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  for- 
eigners frequently  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  duties  imposed  by  the  laws  of  their 
native  countries,  to  which  on  becoming  nat- 
uralized here  they  at  once  repair,  and, 
though  never  returning  to  the  United  States, 
they  still  claim  the  interposition  of  this  Gov- 
ernment as  citizens." 

It  was  thought  unworthy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  mantle  of  its  protection  should 
be  extended  to  such  cases  of  fraud.  When, 
therefore,  a  Republican  administration  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  aside  the  precedents  which 
have  been  established  by  its  Democratic  pre- 
decessors, and  in  securing  the  recognition 
in  Germany  of  the  right  of  an  emigrant  to 
expatriate  himself,  it  did  not  hesitate  to 
agree  on  its  side  that  the  expatriation  must 
not  be  a  sham.  Justice  to  the  honest  emi- 
grant who  had  become  a  citizen  caused  it  to 
agree  that  if  the  emigrant,  instead  of  really 
expatriating  himself,  should  return  to  the 
land  of  his  nativity  to  reside  permanently, 
using  his  foreign  nationality  in  the  United 
States  to  avoid  duties  here,  and  his  lately- 
acquired  citizenship  to  avoid  them  in  his 
native  country,  that  he  should  cease  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  acquired  citizenship. 

But  how  could  a  minister  or  a  Secretary 
of  State  know  whether  the  returned  emi- 
grant meant  to  go  back  to  the  United  States 
or  to  stay  in  the  land  of  his  birth  f  How 
easy  for  the  latter  to  reside  in  the  old  coun- 
try year  after  year,  with  the  declaration  of  a 
purpose  to  go  back  to  the  United  States  ever 
on  his  tongue  ?  How  can  an  officer  dis- 
prove '  statements  which  sucji  a  person 
would  not  hesitate  to  make,  except  by  the 
very  fact  itself  of  the  continued  residence  ? 
And  this  was  adopted  in  the  treaties  as  one 
of  the  standards  of  proof,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a  two  years'  continuous  residence  might 
afford  a  predumption  of  an  abandonment  of 
naturalization. 

This  two  years'  residence  does  not  of  itself 
afford  so  strong  a  presumption  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  old  Government  can  act  upon 
it  without  notice  of  an  intent  to  do  so.  In 
all  cases  they  are  required  to  give  parties 
against  whom  they  propose  to  proceed  a 
reasonable  notice,  to  hear  their  explanation, 
and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  America  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
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Thus,  the  young  German  who  desires  to 
emigrate  to  America  may  now  do  so  in  safe- 
ty. In  safety  he  can  return  to  his  native 
land  when  naturalized  here,  can  revisit  his 
parents  and  friends,  can  reside  in  the  old 
country,  and  can  occupy  himself  in  business 
or  labor  for  his  support  while  there,  assured 
of  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  He 
can  only  lose  the  protection  when  he  fraud- 
ulently endeavors  to  convert  a  temporary 
visit  into  a  permanent  residence  and  attempts 
to  commit  a  fraud  upon  both  Governments. 

Mr.  Fanlkner,  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
•Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  present 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  that  committee,  in  a  report  made 
February  15,  1876,  upon  this  very  subject, 
says  as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  treaty 
with  the  North  German  Confederation : 

*'  Before  the  existence  of  that  treaty  con- 
stant difficulties  arose  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, growing,  out  of  a  return  of  the  naturali 
ized  German  citizen  to  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  every  page  of  our  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence shows  how  continually  our  representa- 
tives abroad  were  called  upon  to  protect  the 
rights  of  this  class  of  our  fellow-citizens ; 
what  delays  and  difficulties  were  encountered 
in  the  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  how 
frequently  the  peace  and  good  understanding 
between  the  two  Governments  were  imper- 
iled by  the  rigid  adherence  of  Prussia  and 
other  German  Powers  to  their  own  views  of 
the  obligations  resting  upon  their  native- 
born  citizens.  Much  inconvenience,  great 
loss  of  time,  interruption  of  business,  heavy 
fines,  burdensome  costs,  and  sometimes  im- 
prisonment, were  the  fate  of  many  before 
their  rights  were  recognized  by  these  foreign 
Governments,  and  in  no  instance  have  we 
learned  that  any  compensation  or  indemnity 
was  ever  accorded  by  the  foreign  Govern- 
ments, or  demandedby  our  own,  for  the  cost, 
privation,  and  suffering  encountered  by  our 
fellow-citizens  in  the  vindication  of  their 
rights.  Emigration  itself,  under  many  cir- 
cumstances, was  treated  as  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  their  laws. 

**Much  of  this  evil  has  ceased  to  exist 
since  the  formation  of  the  treaty  of  1868. 
That  treaty  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  with  scrupulous  honor  and 

good  faith. 

«  «  «  »  « 

"  This  treaty  admits,  in  the  broadest  terms, 
the  natural  right  of  expatriation — a  doctrine 
never  before  so  fully  and  unconditionally 
recognized  by  the  German  Government. 

"It  concedes  the  free  right  of  emigration, 
and  the  absolute  discharge  of  every  natural- 


ized German  citizen  from  all  military  service 
not  actually  required  of  him  by  some  legal 
obligation  then  operative  and  in  active  force 
on  the  day  of  his  emigration ;  so  that  upon 
his  return  to  Germany  the  exemption  contin- 
ues as  fully  as  if  he  was  a  natural-born  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

"The  protection  which  this  treaty  gives  to 
the  naturalized  citizen  is  of  the  highest  and  n 
most  solemn  character,  and  gives  to  him  a 
guarantee  from  both  Governments  that  his 
rights  shall  be  fully  recognized  and  protect- 
ed. This  guarantee  must  necessarily  extend 
to  his  full  indemnity  by  the  Government  that 
unjustly  interrupts,  delays,  or  denies  those 
rights. 

"So  sound  and  unassailable  are  the  princi- 
ples incorporated  into  this  treaty  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  any  possible 
ground  of  objection  to  it,  unless  it  be  that 
provision  which,  baring  declared  that  if  a 
German,  naturalized  in  America,  renews  his 
residence  in  Germany  without  the  intent  to 
return  to  America  he  shall  be  held  to  have 
renounced  his  naturalization  in  the  United 
States,  also  declares  '  that  the  intent  not  to 
return  may  be  held  to  exist  when  the  per- 
son naturalized  resides  more  than  two  years 
in  the  country  of  his  birth.'  The  original 
phraseology  of  this  treaty  used  the  word 
*  shall,*  but,  at  the  instance  of  our  Minis- 
ter, the  word  ^  may  '  was  substituted  ;  so, 
as  it  now  stands,  the  two  years'  residence 
affords  only  presumptive  evidence  of  an  in- 
tention not  to  return,  which  may  be  rebutted 
by  facts  and  circumstances. 

"  Your  committee  see  no  objection  to  this 
provision,  which  has  been  alike  inserted  into 
most  of  our  subsequent  naturalization  trea- 
ties. It  is  intended  to  guard  against  the  gross 
abuse  of  American  citizenship,  of  which  Ger- 
many especially  affords  so  many  examples. 
This  citizenship  is  acquired  by  many,  not 
for  the  honest  and  bona  fide  purpose  of  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  our  Government,  and 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  our 
country,  but  as  a  convenient  pretext  to  en- 
able them  to  escape  their  obligations  as  citi- 
zens, both  to  the  country  of  their  birth  and 
the  country  of  their  adoption.  It  has  been  . 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  fix  some  pe- 
riod that  will  test  the  intent  of  such  persons. 
Two  years  have  been  fixed  upon  as  a  proper 
time  to  determine  that  question.  But  even 
under  this  treaty  that  period  of  time  is  only 
presumptive,  and  may  be  rebutted  by  show- 
ing that  two  years*  or  a  longer  residence  is 
honest  and  bona  fide^  and  consistent  with  the 
intent  to  return  to  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion." 

The  naturalized  German  in  the  United 
States  owes  these  benefits  alone  to  Republi- 
can statesmen  and  Republican  policy. 
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NOTES. 

NoTB  1.  The  negotiations  and  treaties  of 
the  United  States  with  foreign  Powers  can 
well  be  divided  into  and  classed  nnder  pe- 
riods. The  first  may  be  called  **  The  period 
of  the  Revolntion."  By  reference  to  the 
treaties  of  this  period  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  question  now  raised  was  not  presented 
or  discussed. 

Note  2.  The  next  period  may  be  designated 
that  of  "The  War  of  1812."  This  war  was 
waged  to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  the  na- 
tional flag.  It  was  the  second,  or  real,  war 
of  independence.  The  main  question  was 
the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  search  our 
ships  and  seize  our  seaman  or  sailors  on  the 
high  seas.  The  question  now  mooted  did 
not  arise.  Modern  Democrats  claim  to  be 
the  special  successors  of  Jefferson  and  Madi- 
son, whose  mantle,  the  former  assert,  has 
fallen  on  their  shoulders.  If  the  champions 
of  the  war  of  1812  failed  to  assert  all  they 
ought  these'  latter-day  Democrats  are 
estopped  from  complaint. 

Note  3.  The  Qountry  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  war  of  1812  only  about  1820,  when 
the  institution  of  slavery  intruded  its  hide- 
ous and  hateful  presence  into  the  political 
arena.  From  the  latter  date  until  the  rebel- 
lion, a  period  of  over  forty  years,  Democrats 
and  Democratic  administrations  were  en- 
grossed with  the  task  of  aiding,  protecting, 
and  extending  that  institution,  to  which  all 
other  interests  were  subordinated. 

Democrats,  however,  have  ever  been  adepts 
at  frauds,  especially  on  the  naturalization 
laws,  thus  easily  making  citizens  of  emi- 
grants on  their  arrival  on  our  shores  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  And  hence,  by  such  false  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  fraudulently  enticing 
these  new  citizens  into  the  Democratic  party. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the 
treaties  negotiated  by  Democratic  adminis- 
trations show  that  they  did  not  in  a  single 
instance  attempt  the  protection  of  adopted 
citizens  on  their  return  to  their  native  land. 
This  was  the  period  almost  consecutively 
down  to  1861  of  complete  Democratic  ascend- 
ency, culminating  in  treason  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union. 

Note  4.  There  were  negotiated  by  the  United 


States,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  treaties  as  fol- 
lows under  the  administrations  of — 

(Prior  to ———,  1789)  ..« 17 

Washington......... ,  6 

John  Adams • 4 

Jefferson 6 

Madison ", 6 

Monroe JL 12 

J.  Q.  Adams '. 13 

Jackson 19 

Van  Buren 10 

Harrison 1 

Tyler 8 

Polk 16 

Taylor. ^ 5 

Fillmore 11 

Pierce 25 

Buchanan 18 


Total 177 

Not  one  of  the  foregoing  treaties  embraces 
the  subject  under  consideration,  viz :  the 
protection  of  adopted  citizens  on  their  return 
to  the  land  of  their  nativity,  though  of  the 
foregoing  107  were  under  special,  modern 
Democratic  auspices. 

Note  5.  But  Republican  administrations 
have  negotiated  since  March  4, 1861,  upward 
of  aeventy-Jive  treaties^  or  nearly  half  as  many 
as  all  prior  to  that  date,  a  leading  feature 
being  a  provision  recognizing  the  right  of 
expatriation  theretofore  denied,  and  granting 
personal  rights  and  protection,  mutually,  to 
naturalized  citizens  on  their  return  to  their 
native  land ;  limited,  however,  quite  prop- 
erly, to  cases  of  naturalization  and  return  to 
the  good  faith  of  the  party. 

This  has  been  the  period  since  1861  of  Re- 
publican administrations — a  period  full  of 
trials  by  reason  of  Democratic  treason,  yet 
throughout  the  world  the  nation  is  at  the 
very  acme  of  fame. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  will  be  seen  that  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
subjects,  the  Republican  party  is  progres- 
sive. It  has  been  the  first  to  take  this  step 
forward,  and  if  anything  remains  to  be  done 
it  can  be  relied  on  to  carry  it  to  perfection. 

No  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the 
present  administration,  with  General  Grant 
at  its  head,  would  be  prompt  to  exert  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government  to  protect  its 
citizens  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Nor  will 
it  hesitate,  within  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
to  protect  citizens  at  home  as  well. 
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THE  DEMOCEATIC  EECORD— DARE   THE  NATION  TRUST 

SUCH  A  PARTY? 


When  a  political  party  goes  before  the 
people  with  a  olaim  for  their  suffrage  and 
the  control  of  their  Government  and  public 
affairs,  the  first  and  most  nataral  impulse  of 
the  public  mind  is  to  know  something  of  the 
past  public  record  of  the  claimants.  In  or- 
der to  aid  in  this  verj  proper  and  necessary 
investigation  the  following  facts  and  figures 
have  been  drawn  from  the  official  records 
and  published.  They  are  presented  without 
note  or  comment.  The  reader  Will  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  and  at  his  leisure  answer 
from  his  own  convictions  the  question :  Dare 
the  nation  trmt  such  a  party  ? 

JACKSON  AND  HISTIMBS — "TO  THB  VICTORS,  "ETC. 

On  March  4, 1829,  Andrew  Jackson,  pledged 
to  retrenchment,  economy,  and  reform,  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States. 

Proclaiming  the  maxim  that  *Ho  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils, '^  Jackson  let  slip  the 
**Furies  of  the  Guillotine"  in  a  wholesale 
proscription  of  the  old  and  tried  officials  of 
former  Administrations.  John  Q.  Adams, 
in  the  preceding  four  years,  had  made  but 
twelve  changes — all  for  cause.  In  the  pre- 
ceding FORTY  years,  all  his  predecessors  to- 
gether had  made  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  changes— of  these  Jefferson  had 
removed  sixty-two ;  but  Jackson,  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  a  Democratic  reformer,  in 
one  year  removed,  it  was  estimated,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  officials — in  one  year 
nearly  twelve  fimes  as  many  as  by  all  his 
predecessors  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gov* 
ernment.  The  officers  removed  were  expe- 
rienced, capable,  and  trusty.  The  charac- 
ter of  those  who  filled  their  places — "Slamm, 
Bang  &  Co. " — ^is  attested  by  the  reform  which 
followed. 

THB  ORBAT  PUBLIC  AND  INDIAN  ULND  GRABS. 

A  rage  for  speculation  in  the  public  lands 
distinguished  the  period.  General  Lewis 
Cass,  Secretary  of  War,  who  pocketed  illegal- 
ly, as  extra  allowances,  the  sum  of  $68,000, 
united  with  Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of 
State,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Attorney  General, 
and  others,  in  a  land  Credit  Mobilier  for 
speculation  in  publin  lands — ^for  speculation 
in  sales  by  the  Government,  of  which  they 


were  members.  Amos  Kendall,  the  Fourth 
Auditor,  and  subsequently  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, in  like  manner  united  with  a  Boston 
land  company,  for  a  fee  of  $50,000,  in  the 
wholesale  robbery  of  certain  Indians  in  Mis- 
sissippi of  their  lands — all  swindling  en- 
terprises in  contemptuous  violation  of  the 
law,  of  which  they  were  the  administrators. 
(H.  R.  194,  second  session  Twenty-fourth 
Congress.) 

THB  OALPHIN  SWINDLB. 

In  1834  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  suc- 
ceeded Lewis  McLane,  of  Delaware,  as  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  Jackson's  Cabinet.  In 
1850  the  payment  of  the  notorious  **Gal- 
phin  swindle''  scandalized  the  nation.  By 
the  Democracy  it  was  denounced  as  ^*infa- 
mous" — as  ** without  a  precedent" — as  **a 
clear  and  unmitigated  swindle !"  Their 
memories  were  bad.  In  1837,  before  the 
Wise  committee,  John  Ross,  the  Cherokee 
chief,  testified  that  in  1835,  in  the 
Cherokee  treaty  of  that  year,  an  article 
covering  the  "Galphin"  was  inserted  direct- 
ly through  the  influence  of  **Mr,  Forsyth, 
Secretary  of  State;"  that  it  was  urged,  in 
the  negotiations  of  the  treaty,  that  Mr. 
Forsyth  had  great  influence  with  the  Presi- 
dent; that  "Mr.  Forsyth  could  and  would 
induce  the  President  to  grant  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  Galphin  additional  to  the 
sum  stipulated  in  the  treaty  if  the  Chero- 
kees  would  sanction  a  treaty  upon  such 
terms."  The  article  was  consequently  in- 
serted. Mr.  Forsyth  admitted  that  he  *^ad- 
vised' '  its  insertion,  as  also  his  personal  in- 
terest in  the  payment  of  both  principal  and 
interest.  He  had  applied  to  both  Secretaries 
of  War,  Eaton  and  Cass;  as  Secretary  of 
State  had  certified  they  papers  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
General  Cass  had  told  him  that  the  olaim 
was  just ;  and  when  the  treaty  was  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  had  "conversed" 
with  Senators  urging  its  ratification;  but 
pleads  that,  to  them,  his  "appeals"  were 
"founded  solely  on  the  justice  of  the 
claim"— "the  hardship  of  the  condition  of 
the  claimants." 
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Hence,  lobbied  in  1835  bj  Forsjth,  Jack- 
cvon's  Secretary  of  State,  approved  by  Gen- 
eral CasB,  his  Secretary  of  War,  and  jnsti- 
fled  in  1837  by  the  Democratic  majority  of 
the  Wise  committee,  engineered  through 
Congress,  in  1849,  by  another  distinguished 
Democratic  reformer,  Mr.  Burt,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  principal  paid  by  James 
E.  Polk,  the  question  of  interest  was 
only  reserved  and  its  liquidation  by  Polk 
only  defeated  for  want  of  time. 

THB  POST   OFFICE    DEPARTMENT    **  INSOLVENT  *' 
UNDER  DEMOCRATIC  RULE, 

In  1834,  after  a  hard  battle,  (from  1830,) 
Senators  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  and  John 
M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  forced  an  inquiry 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads  into  the  condition  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.  It  found  the  Department 
*  insolvent,'*  a  helpless  prey  to  maladmin- 
istration, corruption,  robbery,  and  fraud. 
In  the  preceding  administration,  under 
John  Q.  Adams,  the  Department  had  been 
not  only  self-sustaining,  but  had  contribu- 
ted annually  $1,103,063  to  the  revenues  of 
the  nation.  But  now,  in  a  few  brief  years, 
under  Democratic  reform,  it  was  bankrupt, 
a  burden  upon  the  Treasury.  (S.  R.  422, 
first  session  Twenty-third  Congress.) 

Mr.  Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  the  Dem- 
ocratic chairman  of  the  committee,  was  op- 
posed to  the  investigation. 

Postmaster  General  Barry  refused  to  recog- 
nize its  authority.  He  declared  that  he  was 
responsible,  not  to  the  Senate,  but  to  the 
President,  and  through  him  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  refused  to  furnish  the  committee 
the  information  it  requested,  and  it  was 
forced  to  prosecute  its  labors  under  the 
greatest  difficulties,  among  mutilated  rec- 
ords and  fabricated  accounts  in  the  great- 
est confusion.  But  even  under  such  disad- 
vantages it  developed  a  condition  of  affairs 
utterly  without  a  parallel  in  all  our  previous 
historv. 

THE    **  EXTRA- ALLO WANCE '*    FRAUDS    IN   DEMO- 
CRATIC  TIMES. 

One  of  the  greatest  abuses  of  the  Depart- 
ment was  in  its  extra  allowances,  aggregat- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  annually,  fre- 
quently given  without  an  increase  of  duty  or 
service,  without  the  authority  of  law,  and  in 


many  cases  where  there  was  an  increase  of 
service,  ^^unreasonable,  extravagant,  and 
out  of  all  proportion  with  such  increase. '^ 
7^«  extra  alUnoances  actually  exhausted  the 
whole  posted  revenues  of  States^  and  were  grant- 
ed practically  as  pensions  to  party  favorites. 
This  favoritism  took  a  hundred  shapes. 
Certain  contractors  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render their  contracts  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Contracts  were  granted  on  bids 
different  from  advertisement,  and  others 
were  altered  or  changed  in  material  respects 
after  they  had  been  accepted.  Proposals  for 
carrying  the  mail  were  withheld  from 
advertisement.  The  contracts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  route  from  Chicago  to  Green  Bay, 
actually  given  to  clerks  in  the  Department 
under  other  men's  names,  and  the  compen- 
sation on  bids  raised  without  an  increase  of 
service.  Mail  lines  were  authorized,  '^at  a 
heavy  expense,"  to  run  more  than  once 
daily  without  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
steamboat  lines  were  established,  by  private 
contract  without  authority  of  law,  at  an 
enormous  expense.  Oppressive  monopolies 
were  actually  established  by  the  Department 
for  the  benefit  of  private  parties.  A  n  instance 
is  given  in  which  an  agreement,  drawn  by 
an  officer  of  the  Government  and  adopted  at 
his  pressing  instance,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  was  entered  into 
between  two  companies  of  mail  contractors 
to  put  down  all  opposition  liiies  of  coaches — 
all  competition  of  passengers  on  their  respec- 
tive mail  routes. 

The  contractors,  in  turn,  divided  by  hand- 
some loans  never  repaid — generously  relieved 
the  Postmaster  General  of  his  debts,  and 
enabled  the  chief  clerk  to  speculate  largely 
in  real  estate  in  Washington.  They  also 
furnished  the  table  of  both  with  the  most 
choice  wines  1  With  shrewd  business  foresight 
the  contractors  lent  their  credit  to  the  Department 
when  threatened  with  collapse,  and  the  Department 
responded  by  pledging  its  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
contractors, 

DEMOCRATIC   SPECIAL-SERVICE   PLUMS. 

The  *^ incidental  expenses^*  of  the  Depart- 
ment— not  its  "contingent  expenses,"  which 
were  separate,  distinct,  and  additional,  but 
its  ^^ secret'service  fund,^^  in  a  single  year, 
(1829,)  increased   to   $56,471,   "exceeding 
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that  of   any  former  year,**   but    in    1832, 
daring  the  Presidential  election,  it  suddenly 
swelled  to  $88,000  I     It  was  principally  the 
newspaper  fund.     After  deducting  the  sup- 
port of  traveling  partisan  emissaries,  under 
the  title  of  ^'postal  agents,"  it  was  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  numerous  party  presses 
^were  permitted  to  richly  share  the  plunder. 
So   the  Greenes,   of  the  Boston   Statesman, 
the  elder  Greene  (Nathaniel)    being  post- 
master at  Boston,  and  certifying  the  accounts 
•which  were  for  * 'printed  blanks,  twine,*'  etc. 
So  the  Hills,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot^ 
the  Bhadrach  Penns,  of  the  Louisville  Public 
Advertiser,    the   Albany   Argus,   New    York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  Washington  Globe, 
the  national  organ,  etc.    The  prices  paid  to 
F.  P.  Bla^r  of  the  Globe  were  * 'enormous.** 
Of  the  $22,957.08  of  ''incidental  expenses** 
during  the  Presidential  election    of  1832, 
$13,673.31  were  paid  to  the  editors  of  news- 
papers.    Of  that  Blair  received  $8,386.50  I 
During  the  election  he  received  from  this 
secret  fund  alone  about  $116  daily  for  every 
day  his  paper  was  issued.    The  details  are 
disgusting.     Maladministration,  corruption, 
and  fraud  run  riot.     The  aggregate  excess 
of  expe;iditures  in  four  years,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  four  years,  under  Adams, 
was  "$3,336,859  1"     The  amount  of  funds 
actually  "sunA;"  by  the  Department  since 
1829  was  "$1,032,933;**  and  the  aggregate 
of   its    ''indebtedness''   April    11,    1834,    was 
"$1,123,600 1'*   To  avoid  immediate  exposure 
by  the  collapse  and  closing  of  his  Depart- 
ment, the  Postmaster  General  was  forced, 
besides  his  loans  from  contractors,  to  unlaw- 
fally  contract  loans,  bearing  interest,  from 
the  banks.    There  was  no  evading  the  judg- 
ment.    (S.  R.  422,  first  session  Twenty-third 
Congress.)   At  the  next  session  the  report  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  of  the  House  was 
even    more   damaging   than  the    Senate's. 
Hence,  under  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
Senate,  Postmaster  General  Barry  was  com- 
pelled to  resign to  accept  promotion  to  the 

mission  to  Spain,  with  its  lucrative  outfits  and  infits, 

THE    DBUOCRATIG    PARTY     "PBT    BANK**     ROB- 

BEBIB8. 

About  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  old  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  its  branches  began 
to  wane.    By  law  the  bank  was  the  deposi- 


tory of  the  Government  revenues,  and  in 
consequence  was  the  Treasury  of  the  nation. 
In  1834,  by  a  daring  act  of  usurpation.  Pres- 
ident Jackson  removed  the  deposits.  He 
transferred  them  to  certain  "pet**  State 
banks  of  the  Democratic  reformers,  who 
claimed  the  revenues  of  the  nation  as  the 
"spoils**  of  "The  Party  1'*  The  destruction 
of  the  Bank  and  subsequent  explosion  of  the 
"Pet  Banks**  involved  the  loss  of  millions, 
the  destruction  and  ruin  of  thousands  of  the 
business  men  and  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try—of $500,000,000  of  private  capital— and 
the  consequent  suffering  and  want  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  all  ranks  and  classes  through- 
out the  Union.  Tlie  Democratic  reformers 
nevertheless  applauded.  They  laughed  at 
the  misery  and  ruin  they  had  caused,  belit- 
tled their  magnitude,  and  maintained  and 
justified  the  removal  in  all  its  bearings. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND    EXPOSURES. 

In  1837  the  Garland  committee  published 
the  "Wool-clip**  correspondence  between 
Secretary  Woodbury  and  the  deposit  banks, 
exposed  the  criminal  partisan  favoritism  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  distribution  and  man- 
agement of  the  deposits  or  revenues  of  the 
nation  as  the  "spoils**  of  "The  Party,**  and 
prepared  the  country  for  the  disastrous  ex- 
plosion of  the  "Pet  Banks**  which  followed. 
(H.  R.  193,  second  session  Twenty-fourth 
Congress.) 

The  Wise  committee  unearthed  "  Forsyth*  s 
Nankeen;**  exposed  the  complicity  of  the 
high-toned  Georgian  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  "infamous  Galphin  swindle  ;**  exposed 
Postmaster  General  Kendall*s  complicity, with 
"a  $50,000  fee,**  in  the  Boston  scheme  for  the 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  Mississippi  Indians 
of  their  lands ;  an.l  developed  Secretary 
Cass's  corrupt  favoritism  in  the  dispensation 
of  his  patronage.  (H.  R.  194,  second  session 
Twenty-fourth  Congress.) 

FORGERY,     ABSENTEEISM,      EMBEZZLEMENT,     AND 

EXTORTION. 

One  T.  B.  Waterman  was  ik  protege — a  copy- 
ing clerk  in  the  Pension  Office,  appointed  by 
the  General.  Waterman  forged  the  initials 
of  Secretary  Cass  to  an  account ;  Waterman 
confessed  the  forgery,  and  the  General  paid 
the  account.  (H.  R.  194,  second  session 
Twenty-fourth  Congress.) 
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D.  Azro  A.  Buck  was  a  model  reformer.  He 
was  appointed  a  clerk  by  Secretary  Cads, 
July  8,  1835.  About  the  same  time  Back 
was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature.  Hence  he  did  not  report  at  the 
War  Department  for  duty  until  December. 
In  January,  1836,  General  Cass  paid  him  /or 
five  months'  service,  when  Buck  had  ren- 
dered butane.  (H.  R.  194,  second  session 
Twenty-fourth  Congress.) 

Lieuteuant  Thomas  Johnson,  a  disbursing 
officer,  lost,  in  gambling,  two  United  States 
drafts  for  $1,000  and  $1,500,  respectively. 
These  drafts  were  protested  by  a  deposit 
bank — the  Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,  at  New 
Orleans — and  an  appeal  for  their  payment 
was  made  to  the  War  Department.  The  facts 
were  all  known.  The  Hon.  Ambrose  H.  Se- 
vier, of  Arkansas,  and  the  Hon.  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  (model  Democratic 
reformers,)  interested  themselves  in  their 
payment,  the  pious  Attorney  General  (B.  F. 
Butler)  uttered  a  favorable  opinion,  and  Sec- 
retary Cass  drew  a  warrant  for  their  payment 
even  after  Woodbury  had  declined.  (H.  R. 
194,  second  session  Twenty-fourth  Congress.) 

At  the  same  time  Garret  D.  Wall,  then 
United  States  District  Attorney  at  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  a  distinguished 
Democratic  reformer,  assessed  his  modest 
fees  for  his  influence  with  the  Administra- 
tion. (H.  R.  194,  second  session  Twenty- 
fourth  Congress.) 

In  1839  resistance  to  investigation  was  no 
longer  possible.  "No  more  packed  commit- 
tees," was  the  fiat  of  the  nation — no  more 
committees  appointed  by  James  K.  Polk ;  and 
accordingly  the  House,  by  ballot,  elected  the 
celebrated  Harlan  committee. 

Now,  the  proofs  were  overwhelming. 

THE   SWARTWOUT    SWINDLES. 

In  April,  1829,  Samuel  Swartwout  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jackson  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  He  was  notoriously  im- 
pecunious, a  reckless  gambler  in  stocks, 
largely  in  debt,  always  in  want  of •  money, 
and  wholly  irresponsible  financially.  His 
default  began  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
his  appointment,  and  continued  during  eight 
years — for  years  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
authorities  at  Washington— /or  years  (from 


1834  to  1837)  without  the  bonds  required  by  law 
to  the  Government  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  mil- 
lions in  his  hands,  (H.  R.  313,  third  session 
Twenty-fifth  Congress.) 

His  default  was  for  $1,225,705.69.  The 
causes  of  his  default,  as  the  Harlan  commit- 
tee declare,  were  his  irresponsibility  in  pecu- 
niary character  when  appointed ;  the  culpa- 
ble disregard  of  law  and  neglect  of  official 
duty  by  the  naval  officer  at  New  York,  by 
the  First  Auditor  and  First  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury ;  the  discontinuance  of  the  use 
of  banks  of  deposit ;  the  consequent  accumu- 
lation of  vast  sums  in  the  hands  of  a  stock 
gambler  so  improvident  and  reckless  as 
Swartwout ;  and  the  negligence  and  failure 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  discharge 
his  duty  as  head  of  the  Treasury.  In  a  word, 
by  the  abandonment  at  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington of  all  the  checks  thrown  by  law  around 
the  collection  of  the  revenue.  (H.  R.  313, 
third  session  Twenty-fifth  Congress.) 

Swartwout  was  not  removed.  His  com- 
mission expired  March  28,  1838,  and,  being 
apprized  in  time,  he,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
fled  to  England  with  his  plunder,  followed 
within  a  fortnight  by  William  M.  Price,  (the 
district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,)  a  confederate  in  crime,  and,  like 
Swartwout,  a  defaulter  in  the  sum  of  $72,- 
124.06.  The  default  of  General  C.  Gratiot, 
Chief  Engineer  United  States  army,  was  for 
$50,000. 

COBBUPTIOir  AND  FBACD   RBIGI?   SUPllEHB. 

In  every  bureau  of  the  New  York  customs 
maladministration,  corruption,  and  fraud 
reigned  supreme,  and  here,  with  the  origin 
of  Democratic  reform,  began  the  "tyranny** 
of  assessments  for  party  purposes,  levied  for 
national  and  local  elections  upon  the  cus- 
toms officers  and  in  the  navy-yard  at  New 
York,  as  throughout  the  country  and  in  the 
executive  departments  at  Washington. 

The  maladministration  and  corruption  in 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  the  sales 
ot  the  public  lands  were  as  flagitious  as  in 
the  customs.  Out  of  sixty-odd  receivers  af 
public  moneys  fifty  defaulted.  A  few  in- 
stances will  illustrate  the  whole : 

▲  BBGEIVEB*S  OFFICB   MADE  A  BBOKEBS'  DEK. 

John  Spencer  was  receiver  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.    In  May,  1836,  the  Secretary  complain- 
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edb  to  Spencer  that  his  accounts  were  in  ar- 
rears, and  appointed  Nat.  West,  jr.,  of  In- 
dianapolis, as  examiner,  to  investigate  the 
office  at  Port  Wayne.  Mr.  West  reports 
the  o|ice  a  hroker's  den  for  specnlation  and 
shaving.  Spencer  was  aboat  to  be  removed. 
Hon.  Wm.  Hendricks  rushes  to  the  rescue, 
and  urges  that  Colonel  Spencer  is  **  an  hon- 
est and  honorable  man;''  that  his  removal 
**  would,  to  some  extent,  produce  excite- 
ment," ^*for  he  has  many  warm  and  influen- 
tial friends,  both  at  Fort  Wavne  and  in  Dear- 
born county.  Better  let  it  be.^*  Mr.  Woodbury 
concluded  to  *Uet  it  6e.''  To  Mr.  Hendricks 
he  writes  :  **  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  Spencer's  explanations  have  been  such 
that  he  will  probably  continue  in  office." 
Mr.  Spencer's  explanations  were :  **  My  Dem- 
ocratic friends  think  I  ought  not  to  leave  un- 
til after  we  hold  our  election  for  President," 
**  which  I  have  concluded  to  wait."  (H.  R. 
313,  third  session  Twenty-fifth  Congress.) 

Willey  P.  Harris  was  receiver  at  Colum- 
bus, Miss.  *^  General  Harris"  was  indorsed 
by  his  Democratic  representative  in  Congress 
as  '*one  of  the  main  pillars  of  Democracy," 
as  of  **  diffused  and  deserved  popularity," 
and  as  '*  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distin- 
guished friends  of  the  [Jackson's]  Adminis- 
tration in  Mississippi."  In  March,  1834, 
Secretary  Roger  B.  Taney  complained  of  his 
conduct,  and  after  fifteen  warnings,  extend- 
ing through  two  years,  from  Secretary  Wood- 
bury, "General  Harris"  was  permitted  to 
resign,  and  to  nominate  and  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  successor,  "  Colonel  Gordon 
D.  Boyd,  of  Attala  county."  Whereupon 
the  Secretary  quietly  entered  on  the  books 
of  the  Treasury:  '* Balance  due  from  Mr. 
Harris,  $109,178.08."  (H.  R.  313,  third  ses- 
sion Twenty-fifth  Congress.) 

FIFTY  "honest  "  DEMOCRATIC  OFFICIALS. 

Colonel  Boyd  early  fell  into  the  footsteps 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  In  June, 
1837,  Mr.  Garesche  reports  the  Colonel  as  a 
defaulter  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  but  adds: 
"All  concede  that  his  intemperance  has  been 
his  greatest  crime."  "The  man  seems  really 
penitent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  in  com- 
mon with  his  friends,  that  he  is  honest,  and 
has  been  led  away  by  the  example  of  his  pre- 
dec^essor  and  a  certain  looseness  in  the  code 


of  morality  which  here  does  not  move  in  so 
limited  a  circle  as  it  does  with  us  at  home. 
Another  receiver  would  probably  follow  in  the  foot' 
steps  of  the  two.  You  will  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  if  I  recommend  his  being  retain- 
ed." So  it  was  decreed.  In  October,  Boyd 
was  allowed  to  resign,  and  tire  Secretary  en- 
tered against  his  name :  "  Indebted  $50,000, 
as  per  last  statement.'*  And  so  with  the  re- 
piainder — Linn,  Lewis,  Alsbury,  Dickson, 
Skinner,  Hays,  Simpson — fifty  in  all ;  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  default  of  $825,678.28.  (H. 
R.  313,  third  session  Twenty-fifth  Congress.) 

JESSE  HOTT'S  systematic  BOBBERIES. 

In  1841-'42  the  Poindexter  commission 
investigated  the  maladministration  of  Swart- 
wout's  successor,  Jesse  Hoy  t,  the  special /wo- 
tege  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  appoint- 
ed in  March,  1838.  At  the  date  of  his  ap- 
pointment, Hoyt,  like  Swartwout  and  Price, 
was  notoriously  impecunious,  irresponsible 
financially,  largely  in  debt,  and  a  reckless 
speculator  in  stocks.  His  maladministration 
and  systematic  robberies  of  the  Government 
and  the  importers  amounted  to  piracy.  Even 
in  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  customs 
— in  the  matter  of  stationery,  printing, 
and  the  like— the  pillage  amounted  to  tens 
of  thousands  annually.  No  advertisement 
for  the  lowest  bidder,  no  contract  at  stipu- 
lated prices  for  their  supply,  but  ordered  ex- 
travagantly and  in  the  loosest  manner,  with 
no  evidence  required  of  the  delivery  of  the 
article,  they  were  paid  for,  on  demand,  at 
prices  ranging  from  100  to  200  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  current  New  York  rates. 
(H.  R.  669,  second  session  Twenty-seventh 
Congress.) 

Geo.  A.  Wasson,  "  a  sort  of  factotum"  for 
Hoyt,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  cartage  at  the 
public  stores  —  two  privileged  carts,  for 
the  use  and  labor  of  which,  in  three  years, 
Hoyt  paid  him  $94,430.92.  In  addition  to 
his  salary  as  storekeeper,  Hoyt  paid  Wasson 
unlawfully,  as  deputy  collector,  $1,500  per 
annum.  (H.  R.  669,  second  session  Twen- 
ty-seventh Congress.) 

In  the  seizure  of  goods  under  Hoyt's  ra- 
pacious system  of  reappraisement,  Wasson 
was  one  of  a  "triumvirate" — Wasson, 
Cairns,  and  Ives— of  Hoyt's  standing  wit- 
nesses in  the  conrtr.    This  trained  trio  were 
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•llowed  to  ahars  tha  plnnder.  Id  a  Biagle 
instance  in  1S40  Uoyt  paid  Wasson,  wlthont 
Tonehers,  tl>767-33o*er  and  above  the  legal 
tern,  for  attandauue  on  three  trials,  betveen 
Hay  and  UctobaT.  Wasson  was  allowed  to 
emplof,  for  bis  private  benefit,  laborers 
hired  and  paid  bj  the  O-overament.  He  was 
aprivileged  parchaaer,  In  his  own  name  and 
In  the  names  of  others,  at  the  sales  of  goods 
remaining  nine  months  anolaimed  in  tha. 
pnblio  stores ;  allowed  to  plauder  the  pnblio 
stores  of  goods  in  large  qaantitiea  ;  to  rob 
the  DDsiom-houBe  of  coal  for  his  private  use ; 
in  a  word,  to  iudolgeln  "a  multitude  of  ille- 
gal practices  and  pettyfrauds"  in  addition 
to  the  goods,  the  lusariea.  the  s&laries  he 
absorbed  from  outside  parties  interested  in 
the  rain  of  importers.  (S.  R.  669,  second 
session  T we utj- seventh  Congress.) 

Cairns  and  Ives,  In  Like  manner,  equally 
shared  in  the  plunder. 

Jn  January,  1340,  a  Sre  destroyed  the 
Pront-street  stores.  The  goods  saved  were 
removed  by  the  custom-house  attacixs — 
placed  in  an  open  lot — all  entrance  to  which 
was  refused  to  the  importers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  identifying  and  recovering  their 
property;  but  the  goods,  practically  seized, 
were   made   up  into  piles  or  lots  In  which 


the  V 


purchasers — struck  off  at  nominal  sums 
to  privileged  parties  in  collusion  with  the 
officials,  and  the  proceeds,  after  deduct- 
ing fees,  &c.,  pocketed  by  the  collector. 
Thus  the  owners  were  robbed  of  goods  ag- 
gregating in  value  91,000,000,  the  Qoveru- 
ment  of  {400, 000  as  duties,  and  Hoyt  pock- 
eted about  $30,000  which  shotild  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners. 

Uoyt  also   rented  unlawfully  five  stores 

for  the   safe-keeping   of   goods   entered   at 

the    custom- house.      These  stores    yielded 

him  a  profit,  per  annum,  of  410,000,  at  a 

■     ■■      ~  "  J30,000;   or,  in 

r  law,  but  yritb 

Woodbury,  Iloyt, 

ted  930.000,  at  a 

)0I     (H.  R.  689, 

ith  Congress.) 

itic  instances  In 

dadmi  nistration. 


Their  magnitude  and  extent  were  astound- 
ing. His  criminal  rapacity  attained  its 
shocking  results  In  hit  system  of  rraudoleDt 
reappraisemeut.  Qoods  regularly  invoiced, 
and  npon  which  all  demands  at  the  uastoin- 
honse  had  been  paid  after  examination  and 
appraisement  by  the  lawful  appraisers  of 
the  customs,  were  followed  by  Wassou, 
Cairns,  and  Ives  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities,  again  examined,  reapprais- 
ed, ooudeoined,  seized,  and  held  for  trial. 
.\t  the  trials  the  trained  "  trinmvirate  " 
were  the  standing  witnesses.  Nevertheless, 
"  in  nearly  all  these  cases" — "  thirty-two 
oat  of  thirty-three"— tried  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  soathern  district 
of  New  York,  "the  verdiola  of  the  juries 
were  in  favor"  of  the  importers.  A  like  re- 
sult altonded  the  aaits  elsewhere.  But  in 
every  ease,  whether  favorable  to  the  im- 
porter or  not,  the  result  to  him  was  equally 
disastrous— absolute  ruiu  to  many  through 
the  unlawful  snizure,  snppoited  by  the 
systematio  perjury  of  a  trio  trained  in 
the  service  of  Hoyt,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  (H.  R. 
669,   secoud   session  Twenty- seventh    Con- 

A  single  instance  will  illustrate  a  malti- 
tade  of  similar  cases.  Hr.  Bottomly  swears 
iu  1841:  "  Mr.  Qoyt  has  taken  from  me  the 
principal  part  of  all  the  property  I  possess- 
ed." "In  less  than  two  years"  Hoyt's  ra- 
pacity had  mulcted  Mr.  B.  in  coats  aggre- 
gating J200,000.  "One-third"  of  all  the 
English  importers  were  mined.  Their  prop- 
erty, (upon  the  sales  of  whioh  they  depended 
to  meet  their  liabilities  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer,) seized  and  locked  np  for  an  Indefl- 
nite  period,  their  failure  was  the  inevitable 
result;  and  their  bankruptcy  carried  with  it 
the  ruin  of  "a  large  number  of  English 
manufacturers.' '  Mr.  Bottomly  had  recently 
been  in  Engtand,  where  goods  were  niiosu- 
ally  cheap,  and  swears :  "  I  eonld  have  pro- 
cured assignments  to  the  amount  of  91,000,000  , 
for  this  season,  (1841.)  and  even  more,  if  I 
could  have  assured  the  consignees  that  they  ' 
would  not  be  seized  after  they  had  passed  the  | 
custom-house,  and  the  duties  thereon  had  i 
been  paid."  (H.  R.  669,  second  session 
Twenty-seventh  Congress.)     As  it  was,  they 
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dared  not  risk  their  goods  within  Hojt's 
piratical  jurisdiction. 

HOYT,  BUTLBR,  AND  THE    **  TRIUMVIRATE.** 

In  all  this  rapacious  villainy,  systemati- 
oally  pursued  under  the  forms  of  law,  under 
the  grandest  protestations  of  ^'patriotism" 
and  * 'reform,*'  again  and  again  repeated, 
Ex- Attorney  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
President  Van  Buren*3  old  law-partner,  the 
pious  and  prayerful  president  of  the  defunct 
bogus  **  Washington  and  Warren  Bank**  of 
Sandy  Hill,  and  subsequently  Price*s  succes- 
sor as  United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New  York,  was  Hoyt's 
adviser  and  active  coadj  utor.  Through  it  all 
the  Government  bore  all  the  enormous  ex- 
penses. Hoyt,  Butler,  and  the  ''trium- 
virate'*— Wasson,  Cairns,  and  Ives  —  ab- 
.  sorbed  all  the  profits.  Besides  the  immense 
sums  accruing  as  fees  in  all  cases  of  seizure 
under  reappraisement,  Hoyt*s  practice  of  re- 
taining in  his  own  hands,  with  the  sanction 
of  Seci?etary  Woodbury,  the  amount  of  duties 
in  such  cases  enabled  him  for  indefinite  pe- 
riods of  time — for  years — to  use  the  vast 
sums  thus  held  for  his  private  profit  in 
loans  to  banks  and  brokers  and  in  specula- 
tions of  all  kinds— in  bolstering,  by  heavy 
de{>osits  of  the  Government  funds,  such  rot- 
ten institutions  as  the  "  North  American 
Trust  and  Banking  Company,'*  in  the  stock 
of  which  he  was  a  heavy  gambler.  By  his 
own  statement  Hoyt  thus  constantly  held  of 
the  Government  funds,  free  of  interest,  an 
average  of  $350,000,  at  a  time  in  New  York 
when  money  was  demanding  5  per  cent,  per 
month.  The  sum  thus  held  was  shown  to 
be  much  larger,  probably  not  less  than  half 
a  million,  and  '*  it  was  understood  '*  and  be- 
lieved that  his  deposits  in  rotten  "banks 
were  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,"  at  a  time  when  Wood- 
bury was  "borrowing"  for  the  Government 
"  on  Treasury  notes  bearing  interest." 

The  exact  aggregate  of  Hoyt's  plunder  is 
not  known.  The  aggregate  of  his  default 
was  not  less  than  $500,000.  His  unlawful 
Income — the  aggregate  of  his  pillage  of  im- 
porters and  merchants — cannot  be  exactly 
.estimated :  it  was  known  to  be  prodigious  ; 
but  his  annihilation  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  consequent  heavy  loss  to 


the  Government  in  its  revenues,  while  im- 
mensely increasing  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
customs  at  New  York,  can  be  approximated. 
In  one  year,  in  1840,  as  compared  with  1839, 
the  falling  off  of  imports  was  $40,232,763, 
involving,  besides  the  heavy  loss  to  the 
traffic  of  the  nation,  a  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  its  revenues,  of  $7,651,765.53.  As 
compared  with  1825,  the  first  year  of  Adams's 
Administration,  the  falling  off  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  imports  and  exports  in  1840  was 
$2,975,142,  while  the  coat  of  collection  had 
increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  In  1825 
the  amount  of  duties  received  at  the  New 
York  custom-house  was  $15,754,827.54,  at 
an  expense  of  collection  of  $211,471.87 ;  that 
is,  at  the  rate  of  1.34  per  cent.  In  1840  the 
amount  received  by  Jesse  Hoyt  was  $7,591,- 
760.95,  at  an  expense  of  collection  of  $563,- 
829.39  ;  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  7.42  per  cent. 
From  1825  to  1828,  inclusive,  under  Adams, 
the  average  cost  of  collection  was  1.43  per 
cent.;  from  1838  to  1840,  inclusive,  under 
Hoyt,  the  average  cost  was  5.20  per  cent., 
while  the  estimated  increase  in  number  of 
officers  employed  in  the  collection  was  "three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  per  cent.,  **  and  the 
increased  cost  of  collection  "five  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.*' 

A  SAMPLE  OF  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

So  in  all  departments  of  the  Government- 
maladministration  and  corruption  rioted  un- 
restrained. Contractors,  commissioners,  In- 
dian agents,  paymasters,  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  Governors  of  Territories — all 
defaulted  for  thousands  upon  thousands. 
The  Indians  were  special  objects  of  rapacity. 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Choc- 
taws,  outraged  and  oppressed  in  a  thousand 
brutal  ways,  and  forced  into  hostilities,  were 
mercilessly  murdered  and  deprived  of  their 
lands.  In  forty  years,  in  Indian  wars,  the 
nation  expended  $5;)0,000,000  ;  in  the  Semi- 
nole war  alone,  in  seven  years,  $50,000,000 
in  gold — an  average  in  gold  of  $7,000,000. 
Thus,  Indian  claims  were  the  fattest  of  rot- 
ten perquisites.  Their  name  was  legion  I 
The  robberies  attending  the  removal  alone 
of  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  under  the 
treaties  of  1885  and  1846,  are  estimated, 
upon  official  data,  at  $7,358,064. 60.  In  these 
even  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Van  Bu- 
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ren's  Vice  President,  indalged  the  dominant 
propensities,  and  assessed  $18,000  fees  for 
fraudulent  collections. 

Necessarily,  in  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  expenditures  increased  enormous- 
ly, while  the  revenues  decreased.  Under 
Adams,  the  heaviest  annual  current  expend- 
itures amounted  to  $13,296,041.45  ;  under 
Jackson's  reform  they  suddenly  swelled  to 
$29,621,807.82;  under  Van  Buren's,  to  $31,- 
793,587.24.  The  aggregate  of  the  current 
expenditures  of  Adams'  Administration  was 
^50,501,914.31.  Under  Jackson  the  aggre- 
gate of  his  first  term  was  $56,270,480.62  ;  of 
his  second  term,  $88,275,930.46  ;  total,  $143,- 
380,307.  Under  Van  Buren's  single  term, 
$112,188,692.16. 

folk's    ADMINISTRATI0I7    AND    FBAVDS    ON    THB 

INDIANS. 

Under  Polk  the  Indian  frauds  were  enor- 
mous. These  are  embraced  in  a  settlement 
by  Commissioner  Medill,  and  covered  in  a 
report  by  William  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  May  20, 1848,  to  Congress.  Un- 
der the  treaties  of  1835  and  1846  the  Chero- 
kees  were  entitled  to  $5,000,000,  less  $1,000,- 
000,  for  the  purchase  of  lands  to  which  they 
were  to  emigrate,  and  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional fund  for  the  tribe,  leaving  due  the 
Cherokees  $4,000,000,  which  should  have 
been  paid  them.  Against  that  sum,  at  the 
settlement,  as  per  William  L.  Marcy,  fraudu- 
lent charges,  by  the  agents  and  others,  were 
audited,  amounting  to  $3,815,000,  leaving 
for  the  Indians  only  $184,071.28  of  their 
$4,000,000  under  the  treaties.  Of  course  the 
Indians  demurred.  An  appropriation  was 
subsequently  made  of  $1,256,500.27;  and  the 
agents  were  instructed  to  demand  from  the 
Indians  receipts  in  full  before  the  payment 
of  even  that  sum.  The  Indians  were  com- 
pelled to  submit.  Thus,  in  the  removal  of 
the  Cherokees,  under  the  treaties  of  1835 
and  1846,  as  per  William  L.  Marcy's  settle- 
ment, the  Indians  were  deliberately  robbed  of 
$2,743,499.27. 

Under  the  same  treaties,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Government  was  mulcted  in  a  like  sum. 
The  amount  paid  by  the  Government  in  the 
transportation  of  the  Indians  was  $2,915,- 
141.58.  An  offer  was  made  to  transport  and 
subsist  the  Indians  at  $40  per  head.    Even 


th«  Indians  proposed  to  transport  and  sub- 
sist themselves  at  the  same  rate — $4<0  per 
head — which  for  13,149 -Indians  (the  number 
charged  for)  would  amount  to  $525,960,  show- 
ing a  swindle,  as  compared  with  the  amonnt 
actually  paid  by  the  Government,  of  $2,389,- 
181.58.      The  records  of  the   Indian  office 
show  that  the  contractors  charged  for  1,683 
more  than  were  actually  removed,  which,  at 
$40  per  head,  amounted  to  $65,320.      The 
original  contractors  were  compelled  by  the 
Government  agents  to  transfer  their  contracts 
to  second  parties,  and  to  the  original  con- 
tractors were  awarded  as  damages  the  som 
of  $227,362.52.     The  records  also  show  that 
the  Cherokee  fund  was  defrauded  by  a  citi- 
zen agent  of  $68,145. W,  and  by  two  army 
officers  of  $76,976.54,  making  the  total  fraud 
against  the  Government  $2,827,000.28.     In 
like  manner  the  Choctaws  were  swindled  of 
$1,787,565.05. 
To  recapitulate : 

Aggregate  fraud  against  Gov- 
ernment under  the  treaties  of 
1835-'46 $2,827,000.28 

Aggregate  fraud  against  Chero- 
kees under  same  treaties 2,743,499.27 

Aggregate  fraud  against  Choc- 
taws     1,787,565.05 

Total „ *7,358,064.60 

THE  MEXICAN  WAB  AND  DEMOCRATIC  CORRUPTION. 

The  Mexican  war  exacted  an  expenditure 
of  hundreds   of  millions   and  the  lives    of 
25,000  of  our  citizens.     Corruption  in    the 
Government  stalked  unrestrained.      The  Eli 
Moores,  the  Purdys,  the  Morrises,  the   Pat- 
rick Collinses,  the  Beards,  the  Scotts,    tlie 
Kennerlies,  the  Denbys,  and  the  Wetmores — 
a  host  of  pillagers — Indian  agents,  sub- Indian 
agents,  contractors,  disbursing  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  navy  agents,  pension  agents, 
marshals,  receivers  of  public  moneys,  com- 
mercial agents,  surveyors,  inspectors,    and 
collectors  of  the  customs,  plundered  tlxei] 
million. 

Under  Pierce  Washington  "rings**  rejoice< 
in  mammoth  fraud  in  the  building  of  tli- 
Capitol  wings  and  in  the  extension  of  -tli. 
Treasury  building,  and  were  encouraged  i: 
their  pillage  by  Pierce's   * 'outlaws   of     tli 

♦These  facts  and  figures  are  from  oflacii 
statements  and  tables  prepared  at  the  Bui-ea 
of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Treasury.'*  The  aotaal  and  proposed  plun- 
der was  immense.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
spoils  proposed  in  the  first  Congress  under 
Pierce  was  estimated  at  three  hundred  mil- 
lions I— $120,000,000  in  obedience  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Ostend  .conference  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Cuba ;  $20,000,000  for  the  Gadsden 
purchase,  and  so  on  in  like  acts — all  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  slavery. 

THE  POSTMASTER   GENEBAL*  SWINDLES   THE   GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

The  maladministration  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  under  Campbell,  Pierce's  Post- 
master General,  rivaled  that  under  Barry 
and  Kendall.  Even  'Hhe  sale  of  letters  and 
papers  was  made  an  item  of  revenue." 
"Bank-bills,  checks,  and  insurance  policies 
were  sold  in  piles,"  and  a  Connecticut  mill, 
buying  two  thousand  of  these,  exposed  the 
crime. 

PRECEDENTS   FOR   ROBESON. 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy  anticipated  Mr 
Robeson  in  transactions  now  denounced  as 
crimes  by  the  Democracy.  Hundreds  o. 
thousands  of  the  national  funds  were  in. 
trusted  to  rotten  banking  institutions  like 
Fitch  &  Co.  's.  But  Judge  Mason,  styled  by  the 
Union — the  Washington  organ  of  Democratic 
reform — as  "the  accomplished  and  excellent 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,"  reformed  even  upon 
that.  Nathaniel  Denby  was  the  agent  of  the 
Navy  Department  at  Marseilles,  France.  Os- 
borne was  a  Richmond  merchant.  They  de- 
faulted for  the  sum  of  $159,433.67.  At  a 
time  when  Denby  had  an  unexpended  balance 
on  hand  of  nearly  $60,000,  with  no  demands 
for  its  use.  Judge  Mason  deposited  with  the 
Richmond  merchant  (Osborne)  $100,000  for 
the  use  of  Denby.  Denby  had  no  use  for  the 
money.  He  even,  from  his  prison  under 
Fillmore,  urged  in  extenuation  of  his  default 
that  he  had  had  no  "advices"  of  this  deposit 
with  Osborne.     But  Osborne  says  : 

"These  moneys  ($100,000)  I  received  as 
[Mr.  Denby 's]  agent,  paying  interest  foi: 
them,  and  consequently,  as  would  be  in- 
ferred from  this  circumstance,  and  also  by 
express  understanding,  had  the  use  of  the 
funds  until  called  for.  All  these  funds  were 
in  the  hands  of  various  European  and  Ameri- 
can houses;  and  in  consequence  of  their  fail- 
ures my  losses  were  so  great  as  to  involve 
my  whole  estate  in  ruin  and  leave  me  desti- 
tute." 


THE     CONGRESSIONAL     PRINTING      FRAtJDS     AND 
OTHER  PARTY  SPOILS. 

Under  Buchanan,  as  under  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren,  the  revenue  and  the  offices  were 
again  the  "spoils"  of  "The  Party."  Loyalty 
to  the  Administration,  allegiance  to  slavery, 
were  the  conditions  of  a  division.  The  profits 
of  the  Congressional  printing  were  great. 
The  bills  of  the  Printer  immense.  But  the 
profits  of  the  Executive  printing  and  binding 
and  the  printing  of  the  postal  blanks  were 
enormous.  Out  of  these  profits — ^the  news- 
paper corruption  fund,  disbursed  by  the  no- 
torious Cornelius  Wendell — ^presses  like  the 
Pennsylvantan^  the  Philadelphia  Argui,  the 
Washington  UnioUf  &o.,  received  a  sub- 
sidy as  a  condition  of  slavishly  support- 
ing the  Administration.  Papers  like  the 
Cleveland  National  Democrat  were  established 
under  the  patronage  of  tlie  Government  by 
office-holders  for  like  purposes — ^the  defense 
of  border  ruffianism,  Lecompton,  and  sec- 
tional strife.  The  navy-yards,  custom-houses, 
and  post  offices  were  degraded  into  corrupt 
party  machines.  Editors  of  servile  sheets, 
rendering  to  Government  no  service,  were 
borne  upon  their  rolls,  drawing  pay — like 
Baker,  of  the  Pennsylvanian,  and  the  noted 
Theophilus  Fisk,  of  the  Argusy  at  Philadel- 
phia; William  M.  Browne,  of  the  Jtmmal  of 
Commerce^  at  New  York;  Harry  Scovel,  of  the 
Free  Press,  at  Detroit,  and  the  Henry  J.  Al- 
vords  in  other  sections — ^men  like  Cummings, 
at  Philadelphia,  pocketing  pay  in  the  name 
of  subordinates  for  which  no  services  were 
rendered;  like  Clements,  at  the  Philadelphia 
navy-yard,  unable  to  write,  but  useful  as  a 
politician,  appointed  and  drawing  pay  as 
clerks  while  working  as  bricklayers;  like  the 
infamous  Michael  C.  Murphy,  a  foreman  in 
the  New  York  yard,  and  the  principal  in  a 
$35,000  jewelry  robbery,  retained  as  party 
strikers.  Fealty  to  party  covered  all  crimes. 
Swindling  contracts,  like  the  notorious  live- 
oak  contracts  to  Swift,  were  awarded  to  party 
favorites  in  payment  of  party  services.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  were  regularly  assessed  for 
party  purposes,  even  three  times  in  the  same 
year,  upon  the  Departments  at  Washington, 
upon  the  navy-yards,  custom-houses,  and 
post  offices  throughout  the  country;  even  as- 
sessments, in  the  form  of  contributions,  for 
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the  auppbrt  of  the  organ,  the  Coaatitution. 
Woe  to  Ihe  nnfortanate  wight  who  reballed; 
bis  independenue  was  instanUy  rewarded  by 
decapitatioQ.  Office-holders  were  organized 
into  mercenary  oorpa  for  the  control  of  Na- 
tional and  Slate  politics;  and  by  wboli^9ale 
frauds  at  elections— by  frauds  upon  the  reg- 
istry— by  the  issue  and  distribution  of  fraud- 
ulent naturalization  papers^by  ballot-box 
stuffing  and  frauds  in  counting  votes,  ena- 
bled corrupt  minorities  to  dominate  for  years 
the  intelligent  majorities  of  the  great  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Defaults 
like  Isaac  V.  Fowler's,  the  postmaster  at  New 
York,  for  675,000,  were  but  bagatelles  com- 
pared with  Thompson's  and  Floyd's  grander 
system  of  pillage.  The  abstraction  by  Floyd's 
nephew,  Clodard  Bailey,  in  1860,  from  the 
Interior  Department,  under  Jacob  Thompson, 
of  SS70,000  of  Indian  trust  bonds,  and  their 
transfer  to  Russell,  Majors  &  Wadiell,  upon 
Secretary  Floyd's  fraudulent  acceptances,  un- 
der a  contract  of  that  firm  with  the  War  De- 
partment, and  similar  fraudulent  acceptsBces 
by  Floyd,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  War 
Department,  to  the  amount  of  ^5, -339, 339, 
segregated  a  fraud  of  $6,137,395,  to  be  borne 
either  by  the  Oovernment  or  the  holder. 

Under  the  numerous  Indian  treaties,  up  to 
ISGl,  with  the  Cherokees,  Chickaaaws,  Choe- 
taws.  Creeks,    and    others,   funds  in  large 
amounts  (held  under  the  solemn  pletlges  of 
the   nation    in  trust  for  those  tribes)   had 
accumnlated  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  Treasury,  and  Interior.     Thesewere 
invested    by    Secretaries     Woodbury    and 
Thompson    in    nearly    valueless    Southern 
stocks   and  State  bonds.     Even  the  Smith- 
sonian   trust    fund    ($538,000)    was    sunk 
with  the  rest.     By  Woodbury  (1,744,166.66 
were  thus  invested,  upon   which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  paid   as   interest    81,571,708. 
Of   this   fund,  under  Buchanan,   Secretary 
ocks  and  State 
ih  the  Qovern- 
,575,435,  all  in 
a  total  loss  to 

ider  Democratio 
uent  by  defaults 
tl,0OD  collected 


and  disbursed;  under  Lincoln,  but  90.76; 
uuder  Grant,  only  $0.34.  Under  Buchanan, 
five  times  greater  than  under  Lincoln.  Under 
Buchanan,  over  eleven  times  greater  than 
under  Orant. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  Democratio  re- 
form— such  the  character  of  its  public  men 
—not  of  one  period  only,  but  of  its  every 
period,  from  its  origin  under  Jefferson  to  its 
close,  in  1861,  under  Buchanan.  Malad- 
ministration, malfeasance,  spoliation,  corrup- 
tion, and  fraud — every  vile  admiuistrative 
crime — dominated  amid  executive  usurpa- 
tion and  military  tyranny,  supported  b; 
laws  outraging  every  human  right. 


Turning  from  the  past  terrible  record  of 
the  party,  the  question  naturally  arises : 
"Has  the  Democracy,  as  a  party,  improved?" 
"  Is  it  the  author  of  a  single  good  act  in  tba 
last  quarter  of  a  century?"  This  question 
has  been  asked  before,  but  never  answered. 
Take,  for  example,  the  nomination  of  Samuel 
J.  Tildon  for  the  Presidency:  It  is  fair  to 
conclude  that  as  is  the  mart  of  tbeir  choice 
so  is  the  party  he  represents.  One  illustra- 
tion of  his  character  for  Veracity  is  safEcient. 

OnDeaamber26,I863,  In  tats  answer  to  tho 
Ur.  Tllden  swore  to  a  com|ilalnt  in  tlie  Clr. 
return,  mrter  oath,  111  cult  Court  of  the  Unl- 
whlchbesaid:  ted  States  In  the  »ult 

"1  hereby  certify  of  the  St.  Louis,  Alton 
that  tlie  lollowlnR  fs  and  Terre  Haute  Rail. 
a  truo  anti  tolthfiil  road  Company  SHalnst 
statement  of  ttiegalnn,  himself  and  otbcra, 
nrofitB,  or  income  of  which  answer  wa^^iflled 
Samuel  J.  Tllden,  of  recently,  Mr.  TUiien 
the  city  of  New  York,  swore  under  oath  as 
and  oonnly  of  New  follows; 
Torlc,  State  of  New  "That  for  such  ser. 
Yorl[,wlieth  IT  derived  vices  the  defendant, 
frortianyklndofprop-  Tllden,  made 
erty,  renta,  Interests,  of  (10,009  a^a 
dividends,  salary,  or  second  mortsngcuona- 
from  any  profesulon,  holders,  and  the  said 
trade,  employment,  or  charge  was  paid  by  or 
Vocation,  or  from  any  on  btihalfof  said  second 
other  source  whatev.  mortgage  bondholders 
er.from  Istdayof  Jan-  on  tho  17th  of  OcioIht, 
uary  to  SlBt  day  of  1563;  •»*  that  thede- 
Kecember,  1882,  both  fendant,  Tllden,  for  a 
davs  Inclusive,  and  part  of  hia  services 
subject  to  an  Income  aforesaid,  al«o  made  a 
tax  under  the  excise  cliarRe  of  the  like  snm 
law  of  tbe  United  oftlO.OOOon  accountof 
Slates.  Income  from  proCet^aional  services 
i,»7,Il8."  rendered  to  the  flrst 
mortgage  bond  holders 

which  was  paid  to  him 
hv  the  said  Azariah  C. 
Flagg;  •  •  ■  and  wlilch 
payment  appears 
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la  Mr.  Tilden  a  willful  perjurer  ?  And  if 
80,  is  he  a  fit  person  to  be  President  of  the 
United  States? 

DARB  THB  NATION  TRUST  SUCH  A  PARTY  ? 

Dare  the  nation  again  trust  such  a  party  ? 
In  what  have  Republicans  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Republic  ?  Shall  Belknap's 
single  crime — his  sale  of  a  post-tradership  to 
the  Democrat  Marsh  —  the  only  offense  of 
which  it  has  been  convicted — an  accident, 
not  the  rule  of  its  administration — blot  out 
its  record  of  magnificent  achievements — its 
triumphant  restoration  of  the  Union  against 
the  murderous  efforts  of  the  Democracy  to 
destroy  it ;  its  steady  development  and  care- 
ful husbandry  of  the  grand  resources  of  the 
Nation,  increasing  immensely  the  wealth 
and  happiness  and  comforts  of  the  people  ? 
Even  admitting  Belknap's  Republicanism — a 
mooted  question — into  what  lilliputian  pro- 
portions, in  character  and  degree,  does  his 


single  crime  dwarf  before  the  greater  and 
more  heinous  villainy  of  the  Democracy — 
before  those  of  its  highest  officials — its  truest 
representatives  in  office  ;  its  Richar^  M. 
Johnsons,  Vice  President  of  the  United  ^Kes; 
its  Martin  Van  Burens  and  John  Forsj^s, 
Secretaries  of  State ;  its  Levi  Woodbury s, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  its  Lewis  Casses 
and  John  B.  Floyds,  Secretaries  of  War  ;  its 
John  Y.  Masons,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  its 
Jacob  Thompson'^,  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
its  William  T.  Barrys  and  Amos  Kendalls, 
Postmasters  General ;  its  Hoyts,  Harrises, 
and  Boyds,  whose  maladministration  and  cor- 
ruption stand  without  a  parallel  in  history  ? 
A  single  crime  —  a  comparatively  petty  of- 
fense, by  which  the  nation  loses  nothing, 
not  a  penny — against  a  multitude  by  which 
the  nation  has  been  pillaged  of  hundreds  of 
millions — aye,through  the  rebellion, of  thou- 
sands of  millions  I 


HISTORY  OF    THE  WHITE   LINE   ORGANIZATION   IN 
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In  Mississippi  the  White  Line  organiza- 
tion is  not  new.  Beginning  with  the  ante- 
war  period,  it  dates  from  1865.  This  policy 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  President  Johnson's 
so-called  reconstruction.  When  the  war 
closed  the  constitution  of  the  State  was  only 
amended  so  as  to  recognize  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  was  absolutely  required  by 
the  Government.  But  negroes  were  not 
made  citizens.  As  to  them  the  old  consti- 
tution remained  unchanged.  In  October, 
1865,  State  officers,  a  legislature,  and  county 
officers  were  elected.  B.  G.  Humphries,  an 
ex- Confederate  major  general,  was  chosen 
Governor.  There  were  no  party  organiza- 
tions, but  Confederate  records  were  the  only 
recommendation  for  office.  No  man  need 
apply  who  has  not  been  loyal  to  the  rebel- 
lion. The  new  government  was  installed  in 
October,  and  the  military  were  withdrawn. 

The  Legislature  began  its  work  by  defining 
the  status  of  the  emancipated  race.  The 
laws  then  enacted  will  speak  for  themselves, 
and  brief  extracts  verified  by  the  official  acts 
as  published^re  given  below. 

In  his  inaugural  of  date  October  16,  1865, 
15r 


Governor  Humphries  said  :  **The  planter 
cannot  venture  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
great  staple  unless  the  laborer  is  compelled 
to  comply  with  his  contract,  remaining  and 
performing  his  proper  amount  of  labor,  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week,  through  the 
year;  and  if  he  attempts  to  escape^  he  should 
be  returned  to  his  employer,  &nd  forced  to  ujork 
until  the  time  for  which  he  has  contracted 
has  expired."  By  oversight  or  otherwise 
the  Governor  forgot  to  say  anything  about 
compensation  for  the  forced  labor  he  proposes, 
and  this  remained  a  minor  consideration  in 
the  legislation  that  followed,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  laws  quoted  : 

THE   BLACK   CODE. 

AN  ACT  to  confer  Civil  Htghts  on  freedmen, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted,  That  all  freedmen,  free 
negroes,  and  mulattoes  may  sue  and  be  sued, 
implead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  the  courts 
of  law  and  equity  in  this  State,  and  may 
acquire  personal  property  and  choses  in 
action  by  descent  or  purchase,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  same  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  that  white  persons  may: 
Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  any 
freedman,  free  negro,  or  mtdatto  to  rent  of  lease 
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any  land  or  tenements,  except  in  oorporated 
towns  and  cities,  in  which  places  the  corpor- 
ated  authorities  shall  control  the  same. 

Skc.  2.  ♦  *  *  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
fojMxj  freedman,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  to  in- 
tJhkrrj  with  any  white  person,  nor  for  any 
wKito  persou  to  intermarry  with  any  freed- 
man, free  negro,  or  mulatto,  and  any  person 
who  shall  so  intermarry  Shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary 

for  life. 

Sbc.  5.  That  every  freedman,  free  negro,  or 
mulatlo  shall,  on  the  second  Monday  of /anuary , 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
(18t)6,)  and  annually  thereafter,  have  a  law- 
ful home  or  employment,  and  shall  have  writ- 
ten evidence  thereof  as  follows,  to  wit :  If  living 
in  any  corporated  city,  town,  or  village,  a 
Hoense  from  the  Mayor  thereof,  and  if  living 
outside  of  any  incorporated  city,  town,  or 
village,  from  the  memher  of  the  board  oj  police 
of  his  beat^  authorizing  him  or  her  to  do  irregular 
and  job  work  on  a  written  contract,  as  provided 
in  section  six  of  this  act :  which  license  may 
be  revoked,  for  cause,  at  any_  time  by  the  author- 
ity granting  the  same. 

Skc.  6.  That  if  the  laborer  shall  quit  the  <cr- 
vice  of  the  employer  before  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service  without  good  cause  he  shall 
forfeit  his  wages  for  that  year  up  to  the  time  of 
quitting. 

Sec.  7.  That  every  civil  officer  shall,  and 
every  person  may  arrest  and  carry  back  to  his 
legal  employer  any  freedman,  free  negro,  or 
mulatto,  who  shall  have  quit  the  service  of  his 
or  her  employer  before  the  expiration  of  his  or 
her  term  of  service  without  good  cause,  and 
said  officer  and  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  for  arresting  and  carrying  back  every 
deserting  employe  aforesaid  the  sum  of  Jive 
dollars,  and  ten  cents  per  mile  from  the  place  of 
arrest  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  the  same 
shall  be  paid  by  the  employer,  and  held  as  a  set- 
off for  so  much  against  the  wages  of  said  desert- 
ing employe. 

Sec.  8.  That  upon  affidavit  made  by  the 
employer  of  any  freedman,  free  negro,  or 
mulatto,  or  other  credible  person,  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace  or  member  of  the 
board  of  police,  that  any  freedman,  free 
negro,  or  mulatto  legally  employed  by  said 
employer  has  illegally  deserted  said  employ- 
ment, such  justice  of  the  peace  or  member  of 
the  board  of  police  shall  issue  his  warrant 
or  warrants,  returnable  before  himself  or 
other  such  officers,  directed  to  any  sheriff, 
constable,  or  special  deputy,  commanding 
him  to  arrest  said  deserter  and  return  him 
or  her  to  said  employer,  and  the  like  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had  as  provided  in  the  preced 
ing  section;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
officer  to  whom  such  warrant  shall  be  direct- 
ed to  execute  said  warrant  in  any  county  of 


this  State,  and  that  said  warrant  may  be 
transmitted  without  indorsement  to  any  like 
officer  of  another  county,  to  be  executed  and 
returned  as  aforesaid,  and  the  ^aid  employer 
shall  pay  the  cost  of  warrants  and  arrest  and 
return,  which  shall  be  a  set-off  for  so  much 
aga'nst  the  wages  of  said  deserter. 

Seo.  9.  That  if  any  person  shall  persuade,  or 
attempt  to  persuade,  entice,  or  caus^  any  freed- 
man, free  negro,  or  mulatto  to  desert  from 
the  legal  employment  of  any  person  before 
the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  of  service, 
or  shall  knowingly  employ  any  such  desert- 
ing freedman,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  or  shall 
knowingly  give  or  sell  to  any  such  deserting 
freedman,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  any  food, 
raiment,  or  other  thing,  he  or  she  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  twenty- five  dollars,  ani 
not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  and  the  costs, 
and  if  said  fine  and  costs  shall  not  be  imme- 
diately paid,  the  court  shall  sentence  said 
convict  to  not  exceeding  two  months^  imprison' 
ment  in  the  county  jail,  and  he  or  she  shall 
moreover  be  liable  to  the  party  injured  in 
damages  :  Provided,  If  any  person  shall,  or 
shall  attempt  to  persuade,  entice,  or  cause 
any  freedman,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  to 
desert  from  any  legal  employment  of  any 
person  with  the«view  to  employ  said  freed- 
man, free  negro,  or  mulatto,  such  ]>erson,  on 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  Jifly 
dollars,  and  not  more  than  'Jive  hundred  dollars 
and  costs,  and  if  said  fine  and  costs  shall  not 
be  immediately  paid  the  court  shall  sentence 
said  convict  to  not  exceeding  six  months^  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail. 

Approved  November  25,  1865.  (Pamphlet 
acts  of  1865,  page  82.) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  the  Vagrant  laws  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enacted,  ^c.  That  aJl  freedmen, 
free  negroes,  and  mulattoes  in  this^tate  over 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  found  on  the  sec- 
ond Monday  in  January,  1866,  or  thereafter, 
with  no  lawful  employment  or  business,  or 
found  UNLAWFULLY  ASSEMBLING  tJiemselves 
together,  either  in  the  day  or  night  time, 
and  all  white  persons  so  assembling  with 
freedmen,  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes  or 
usually  ASSOCIATING  with  freedmen,  &c.,  on 
terms  of  equality,  or  living  in  adultery  or 
fornication  with  a  freed  woman,  free  negro,  or 
mulatto,  shall  be  deemed  vagrants,  and  on 
convictioD  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum 
of  not  exceeding,  in  case  of  a  freedman,  free 
negro,  or  mulatto  fifty  dollars,  and  a  white 
man  two  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  free  negro 
not  exceeding  ten  days,  and  the  white  man 
not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  fines  and  forfeitures  ool- 
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lected  under  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the 
county  treasury,  Jor  general  county  pur- 
poseSf  and  in  case  any  fre^dman,  free  negro, 
or  mulatto  shall  fail  for  five  days  after  the 
imposition  of  any  fine  or  forfeiture  upon  him 
or  her  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  to  pay  the  «am6,  that  it  shall  be, 
and  it  is  hereby,  made  the  duty  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  proper  county  to  hire  out  said  freed- 
man,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  to  any  person 
who  will,  for  the  shortest  period  of  service, 
pay  said  fine  or  forfeiture,  and  all  costs  : 
Providedy  A  preference  shall  be  given  to 
the  employer f  it  there  be  one,  in  which  case 
the  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  and 
retain  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  wages  of 
aaohfreedmany  free  negro y  or  mulatto  then 
due  or  to  become  due,  and  in  case  such  freed- 
man,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  cannot  be  hired 
oiUj  he  or  she  may  be  dealt  with  as  a 
pauper. 

Sec.  6.  *  *  That  it  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  the  board  of  county  police  of  each 
county  of  this  State  to  levy  a  poll  or  capita- 
tion tax  on  each  and  every  freedman,  free 
negro,  or  mulatto  (male  and  female)  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  years,  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually  to 
each  person  so  taxed,  which  tax  when  col- 
lected shall  he  paid  into  the  county  treasur- 
er's hands,  and  shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be 
called  the  freedmen's  pauper  fund,  which 
shall  be  applied  by  the  commissioner  of  the 
poor  of  the  freedmen,  &c.,  of  this  State. 

Sec.  7.  tie  it  enactedy  That  if  any  freed- 
man, or  free  negro,  or  mulatto  shall /aii  or 
refuse  to  -ps^  any  tax  levied  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  this  act  it 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  vagrancy y 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to 
arrest  such  freedman,  &c  ,  &c.,  or  such  per- 
son Infusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  such  tax, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  hire  for  the  shortest 
time  such  delinqicent  tax-payer  to  any  one 
who  will  pay  the  said  tax,  with  accruing 
costs,  giving  preference  to  the  employer,  if 
there  he  one. 

Approved  November  24,  1865. 

AN  ACT  to  punish  certain  offenses  therein 
named  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Mississippiy  That  no  freedman,  free  negro,  or 
mulatto,  not  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  not  licensed  to 
do  so  by  the  board  of  police  of  his  or  her 
county,  shall  keep  or  carry  Jire- arms  of  any  kind, 
or  any  ammunitiony  dirky  or  bowie  knife;  and  on 
conviction  thereof,  in  the  county  courts  shall  be 
punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  ten  dollarsy  and 
pay  the  costs  of  such  proceeding,  and  all  such 
arms  or  ammnnition  stiall  be  forfeited  to  the 
informer^  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  civil  and 
military  officer  to  arrest  any  freedman,  free  ne- 
gro, or  mulatto  found  with  any  such  arms  or 


ammunition,  and  cause  him  to  be  committed 
for  trial  in  default  of  bail. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  freedman,  free  negro,  or 
mulatto  committing  riot,  making  seditious 
speechesy  insulting  gestures,  largely,  or  acts,  or 
assaults  on  any  person,  or  committing  any 
other  misdemeanor,  the  punishment  of  which 
is  not  specifically  provided  for  by  law,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof  in  the  county  court,  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  not  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  impris- 
oned, at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  days. 

Sec.  3.  That  if  any  white  person  shall  sell, 
lend,  or  give  to  any  freedman,  ^c,  Sfc,  any 
fire-arms,  dirk,  or  bowie  knifcy  or  ammunition,  or 
any  spirituous  or  intoxicating  liquors,  such  per- 
son or  persons  so  offending,  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  the  county  court  of  his  or  her 
county,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  may  be  imprisoned,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  not  exceeding  thirty  days. 

Sec^  4.  That  all  the  penal  and  criminal 
laws  NOW  IN  FORCE  iu  the  State  defining  of- 
fenses and  prescribing  tl^e  mode  of  punish- 
ment  for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted  by  SLAVES,  PB&E   NEGROES,    Or   MULATTOES 

be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  enacted  and 

DECLARED  TO  BE  IN  FULL  FORCE  AND  EFFECT 

against  freedmen,  negroes,  and  mulcUtoes,  except 
so  far  as  the  modes  and  manner  of  trial  and 
punishment  have  been  changed  or  altered 
by  law. 

Sec.  5.  That  if  any  freedman,  free  negro, 
mulatto,  convicted  of  any  of  the  misdemean- 
ors  provided  against  in  this  act  shall  fail  or 
refuse  for  the  space  of  five  days  after  con- 
viction to  pay  the  fine  and  costs  imposed,  such 
persons  shall  be  hired  out  by  the  sheriff  or  other 
officers  at  public  outcry  to  any  white  person 
who  will  pay  said  fine  and  costs,  and  take 
such  conv*ot  for  the  shortest  time.  , 

Approved  November  29,  1865. 

AN  ACT  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master 
and  apprentice,  as  relates  to  fbebdmbn,  frbb 
NBGROBS,  and  mulattobs. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other 
civil  officers  of  the  several  counties  in  this 
State  to  report  to  the  probate  courts  of  their 
respective  counties  semi  annually,  at  the  Jan- 
uary and  July  terms  of  said  court,  all  freed- 
meUy  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  within  their  respective  counties, 
beats,  or  districts,  who  are  orphans,  or 
whose  parent  or  parents  have  not  the  means, 
or  who  refuse  to  provide  for  and  support  said 
minors,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  duty  of 
the  said  court  to  order  the  clerk  of  said  pro- 
bate court  to  apprentice  said  minors  to  some 
competent  and  suitable  person  on  such  terms 
as  the  court  may  direct:  trovided.  That  the 
former  owner  of  said  minors  shall  have  the 
preference.    *    ♦    ♦ 
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Sec.  3.  That  in  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  said  apprentices  said  master  or  mis- 
tress shall  have  power  to  inflict  such  mod- 
EBATB  CORPOREAL  CHASTISEMENT  as  a  father  or 
guardian  is  allowed  to  inflict  on  his  or  her 
child  or  ward  at  common  law.    ♦    *    * 

Sec  4.  That  if  any  apprentice  shall  leave 
the  employment  of  his  or  her  master  or  mis- 
iress  without  his  or  her  consent,  said  master 
or  mistress  may  pursue  and  recapture  said 
apprentice  and  bring  him  or  her  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  remand  said  apprentice  to  the 
service  of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  and 
in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  said 
apprentice  so  to  return,  then  said  justice 
shall  commit  said  apprentice  to  the  jail  of 
said  county,  on  failure  to  gi7e  bond,  until 
the  next  term  of  the  county  court,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  at  the  first 
term  thereafter  to  investigate  said  case,  and 
if  the  court  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  said 
apprentice  left  the  employment  of  his  or  her 
master  or  mistress  without  good  cause  to  or- 
der him  or  her  to  hepunishedf  as  provided  for 
the  punishment  of  hired  freedmen^  as  may 
be  from  time  to  time  provided  for  by  law,  for 
desertion,  until  he  or  she  shall  agree  to  re- 
turn to  his  or  her  master  or  mistress* 

Sbc.  5.  That  if  any  person  entice  away  any 
apprentice  from  his  or  her  master  or  mistress, 
or  shall  knowingly  employ  an  apprentice,  or 
furnish  him  or  her  food,  or  clothing,  with- 
out the  written  consent  of  his  or  her  master  or 
mistress,  or  shall  sell  or  give  said  apprentice 
ardent  spirits  without  such  consent,  said 
person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  before  the  county  court,  be 
punished  as  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  enticing  from  their  employer  hired 
freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes. 

Approved  November  22,  1865. 

An  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  fifth 
section  of  the  first  act  quoted  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here.  It  will  be  seen  by  section 
two  of  the  act  amending  the  vagrant  laws, 
that  all  freedmen,  free  negroes.  Or  mulattoes 
over  the  age  of  eighteen,  found  without  em- 
pi:\vment  on  the  second  Monday  of  January 
of  each  year,  were  deemed  and  declared  va- 
grants, and  liable  to  heavy  fine  and  impris- 
onment. Under  the  foregoing  fifth  section 
no  one  was  permitted  to  work  without  first 
obtaining  license.  But  the  absolute  necessity 
to  work  was  also  made  Aprivilegcy  and  licenses 
had  to  be  purchased.  The  prices  ranged  from 
fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  month,  the  city  au- 
thorities themselves  regulating  the  amount. 
Poverty  was  thus  made  a  double  crime. 


A  case  of  this  kind  arose  in  1866,  under 
the  first  section  of  the  above  act.    An  order 
issued  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton,    Secretary  of 
•War,  in  1865,  permitted  soldiers  to  purchase 
of  the  Government  the  muskets  they  carried 
in  the  service,   by  paying  the  regulation 
price,  and  take  them  to  their  homes  as  per- 
sonal property.     A  number  of  co  ored  United 
States  soldiers  mustered  out  in  Mississippi 
availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  one 
of  them  returned  to  his  home  near  Canton. 
He  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  under 
the  first  section,  and  his  rifle  taken  from  him 
by  the  white  informer.     Major  Williams,  of 
the  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  carried  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  sus- 
tained the  action  of  the  lower  court,  Chief 
Justice  Handy  delivering  an  elaborate  opin- 
ion in  the  case. 

STATE   TAXATION. 

The  Democratic  maxim  ^  '*  no  taxation 
without  representati6n'*  was  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Democracy  when  they  were  in  * 
power.  They  had  not  only  reduced  the 
negro  to  a  condition  of  oppressive  vassalage, 
with  no  rights  that  any  one  was  bound  to 
respect,  but  weighed  down  his  beggared 
hands  with  almost  the  entire  burden  of  gov- 
ernn[ient.  Thtt  poor  whites  and  the  negroes  paid 
three-fourths  of  the  taxes  of  the  Stfite,  as  will  be 
seen  below. 

The  State  tax  upon  lands  was  only  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  given  to  the 
assessor  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  • 

Under  the  same  law,  (Acts  of  1865,  page 
216,)  **all  blacksmiths,  bakers,  butchers, 
brickmakers,  carriagemakers,  carpenters, 
printers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  tanners,  paint- 
ers, milliners f^^  &c.,  &c,,  were  required  to  pay 
twenty-Jive  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars^  worth 
of  their  gross  earnings  1 

Thus  the  poorest  man  in  the  State,  with 
nothing  but  the  proceeds  of  his  hard,  honest 
daily  toil  to  support  his  family,  was  made  to 
pay  tuH)  and  a  half  times  as  much  tax  on  the 
small  pittance  he  earned  by  *Hhe  sweat  of 
his  brow'*  as  the  wealthy  planter  paid  on 
his  flne  estate. 

ITS  PRACTICAL  WORKINGS. 

The  practical  workings  of  this  barbarous 
system  was  shown  by  Attorney  General  Morris, 
from  the  tax-rolls  of  Warren  county  in  1868: 
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Col.  Joseph  £.  Davis,  total  taxes  on 
3,793  acres  of  bottom  land,  which 
he  sold  for  $50,000,  all  told „  $141  14 

Heirs  of  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  on 
6,810  acres  of  bottom  land,  hand- 
somely improved,  including  a 
plantation  which  was  rented  for 
$30,000  per  annum.  It  was  as- 
sessed the  same  year.  Total  tax- 
es, all  told 188  64 

**LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE." 

Mr.  Philip  Qilbert,  shoemaker,  pays 
annually 75  28 

Mr.  P.  Crecy,  on  a  salary  of  $1,200, 

with  no  property,  pays $33  00 

Mr.  Vetch,  a  barber,  and  no  prop- 
erty but  his  soap,  shears,  and 
razors,   pays     , 107  63 

Pompey  Higgins,  a  colored  dray- 
man, on  his  dray  and  two  mules, 
pays 33  82 

Mr.  Fred.  Lord,  a  butcher,  pays  an- 
nually      243  70 

These  figures  show  briefly  how  the  Demo- 
cratic party  set  systematically  about  to  op- 
presSf  impoverish,  and  bob  the  poor  and  ex- 
empt THE  RICH  I 

It  was  a  part  of  the  general  plan  to  ^*  keep 
the  ndgro  in  his  place,"  and  compel  hitai  to 
serve  and  support  the  white  man. 

THE  CIVIL  EIOHTS  BILL 

was  passed  over  President  Johnson's  veto 
on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1866.     In  his  special 
message  of  October  16,  1866,  Governor  Hum- 
phries said:     "The  civil-rights  bill  passed 
by  Congress  at  its  recent  session   conflicts 
directly  with  many  of  our  State  laws,  and 
lias  been  a  fruitful   source   of  disturbance. 
Immediately    after    your    adjournment,    in 
December,  1865,  I  appointed  commissioners 
to  Visit  the  city  of  Washington,   lay  these 
laws  before  the  President,  and  request  him 
to  indicate  which  of  them  the  military  au- 
tliorities  would  be  allowed  to  nullify.     The 
President  gave  full  assurances  that  none  of 
tliem  should  be  nullified  except  by  the  civil 
courts  of  the  land.*' 

As  the  **civil  courts*^  of  Mississippi  were  in 
fall  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  State 
legislation,  it  is  easy  to  understand  which  of 
tlie  laws  were  **  nullijied**  by  them. 

reconstruction. 
The  reconstruction  acts  were  approved 
March  7, 1867.  They  required  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  registered  voters  of  the  State 
Bb.ould  vote  "for  convention,'*  <^r  it  would 
be  no  election.     It  was  the  negro*s  first  vote.  | 


At  first  many  whites  "  accepted  the  Congres- 
sional plan  as  a  choice  of  evils,"  and  advo- 
cated its  adoption,  but  by  the  time  the  elec- 
tion took  place — in  December,  1867 — the 
fewest  possible  number  voted  at  all.  The 
following  paragraphs  from  the  Yicksburg 
THmes  of  that  date  will  show  the  animus  of 
the  opposition : 

"stay  away  from  the  polls. 

"  We  again  urge  every  decent  white  man, 
every  honorable  gentleman  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  to  avoid  General  Ord's  election  as  he 
would  pestilence  and  a  prison.  As  this  ad- 
vice does  not  apply  to,  and  is  not  intended 
for,  the  white  sneaks  of  the  Loyal  League, 
we  shall  expect  the  last-named  despicable 
vermin  out  in  all  their  strength. 

<*THE   IMMORTAL   FIGHT. 

**  We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce 
to  the  readers  of  the  Times  that  at  the  court- 
house yesterday,  the  unly  place  open  to  the 
whole  people,  there  were  cast  the  votes  of 
eight  people  only.  We  tried  to  get  the 
names  of  the  interesting  sneaks  who  voted, 
but  failed,  though  the  Times  office  was  and  is 
ready  to  pay  a  dollar  for  the  name  of  each 
voter.  We  shall  publish  the  names  of  those 
voters  if  we  can  get  them,  and  some  day  we 
shall ;  but  if  we  do  not,  we  shall  with  pride 
chronicle  the  fact  that  in  the  heroic  city  of 
Yicksburg,  the  gallant  Sarragossa  of  the 
South,  that  there  were  only  eight  cowards, 
dofTS,  and  scoundrels  of  the  Mygatt  and 
McKee  breed." 

But  the  convention  was  carried  by  a  small 
majority,  there  being  almost  a  solid  colored 
vote  oast  in  its  favor.  The  constitutional 
convention  assembled  the  first  of  January, 
1868,  and  proceeded  to  frame  a  constitution. 
It  was  largely  Republican  from  the  faot 
mainly  that  Democrats  had  indignantly  re- 
fused to  touch  reconstruction  in  any  way, 
and  were  very  bitter  in  (lenouncing  all  who 
did..  On  the  15th  of  January  a  Democratic 
State  convention  assembled  at  Jackson  and 
adopted  the  following 

WHITE -LINE   RESOLUTIONS  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  military  bills  of  Con- 
gress for  the  reconstruction  of  the  so-called 
rebel  States  are  unconstitutional,  and  oppres- 
sive in  all  their  particulars,  and  should  be  re- 
sisted by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people 
at  the  ballot-box. 

*^  Resolved,  That  the  nefarious  design  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Congress  to  place 
the  white  men  of  the  Southern  States  under 
the  governmental  control  of  their  late  slaves, 
and  degrade  the  Caucasian  race  as  the  in- 
ferior of  the  African  negro,  is  a  crime  against 
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the  oivilization  of  the  age,  which  need  only 
to  be  mentioned  to  be  scorned  by  every  in- 
telligent mind,  and  we  therefore  call  upon 
the  people  of  Mississippi  to  vindicate  alike 
the  superioritjr  of  their  race  over  the  negro 
and  their  political  power  to  maintain  consti- 
tutional liberty.'* 

The  race  issue  is  thus  early  declared,  and 

maintained  with  vigor  and  ability. 

ANOTHER  CONVENTION. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1868,  another 
Democratic  State  convention  met  at  Jackson. 
It  represented  fully  the  revolutionary  and 
desperate  spirit  of  the  January  gathering. 
A  long  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 

'**  Resolved,  That  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Mississippi  white  males  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States^  are  albne  qualified 
electors  and  office-holders,  and  that  no  others 
have  a  right  to  vote  within  the  limits  of  said 
State,  or  to  hold  office  therein,  and  that 
therefore  the  acts  of  Congress  prescribing 
rules  whereby  negroes  are  claimed  to  be 
authorized  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  said 
State  are  utterly  null  and  void  and  of  no 
effect  whatever,''^ 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  repeated  declarations 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  Mississippi,  Con- 
gressman Lamar  had  the  hardihood  to  de- 
clare, in  a  speech  at  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1875,  that  **  the  Gov- 
ernment first  drew  the  color  line,  distinct 
and  deep,  by  the  passage  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts.** 

The  Democratic  press  teemed  with  noth- 
ing but  the  most  scurrilous  and  mendaciotis 
slanders  against  all  Republicans,  and  ap- 
pealed to  their  readers  to  treat  '^  all  who 
advocated  reconstruction  as  enemies  and 
outlaws.^^ 

*  *  A  GOOD   RESOLUTION. '  * 

To  show  what  the  spirit  was  at  this  time, 
a  portion  of  an  editorial  from  the  Vicksburg 
Times,  under  the  above  caption,  is  given : 

"The  Democratic  Club,  of  Marion,  Ala- 
bama, recently  adopted  unanimously  the 
following  resolution : 

**  *  Resolved^  That  the  members  of  this 
club,  in  their  social  intercourse,  will  not 
recognize  any  man  as  a  gentleman,  or  a  friend 
to  his  country,  who  may  accept  any  ap- 
pointment to  office  under  the  reconstruction 
acts  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States.* 

"This  resolution  is  good,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.      *     *     *     Between  the 


white  men  of  the  South  and  the  advocates  of 
negro  suflfrage  there  should  be  a  deep  ditch — 
a  high  wall — and  these  obstacles  should  be 
as  fixed  as  fate,  and  as  impassable  as  the 
gulf  which  separated  Dives  from  Lazarus 
when  the  former  was  in  helL  They  should 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  despised  out- 
casts, cut  off  from  all  human  fellowship  and 
sympathy.  *  *  ♦  Between  them  and  us 
there  can  be  nothing  but  hostility,  eternal 
and  undying,  and  there  is  not  a  murderer  or 
a  thief  in  the  world  for  whom  we  have  not 
more  respect  than  we  have  for  the  vaga- 
bonds who  seek  to  impose  negro  rule  upon 
the  people  of  the  South  ** 

Such  was  the  common  sentiment  of  the 
press  and  the  stump-speakers  at  that  time. 
Governor  Humphries  was  the  nominee  for 
Governor,  and  Colonel  Charles  £.  Hooker, 
at  present  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Jackson  district,  candidate  for  Attorney 
General.  Both  indorsed  the  White- Line 
platform,  and  went  far  beyond  it  in  their 
hostile  and  incendiary  declarations. 

The  election  on  the  new  constitution  and 
for  State  officers  occurred  on  the  22d  of 
June,  and  for  violence,  intimidation,  and 
outrage  has  only  been  equaled  by  the  high- 
handed and  bloody  revolution  of  1875.  The 
oonstitation  was  voted  down  by  a  forced 
majority  of  7,000. 

The  manner  in  which  that  election  was 
carried  is  thus  stated  in  an  address  issued 
by  a  State  convention  of  Republicans,  No- 
vember 18, 1868 : 

**  Loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  were  driven 
from  their  homes  and  threatened  with  vio- 
lence and  death.  Public  speakers,  by  threats 
and  intimidations,  were  prevented  from  meet- 
ing their  appointments,  or  were  driven  from 
the  stands  by  lawless  mobs.  An  organiza- 
tion of  armed  and  disguised  men,  calling 
itself  a  Ku-Klux  Elan,  perambulated  the  coun- 
try by  night,  committing  outrages  and  mur- 
ders, defying  detection.  The  poor  dependent 
classes  of  our  loyal  fellow- citizens  were 
threatened  with  starvation,  discharge  from 
service,  and  violence  and  death,  if  they 
failed  to  vote  with  their  disloyal  employers. 
In  many  counties  the  state  of  affairs  herein 
enumerated  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  existed,  not  even  the  semblance  of  a 
fair  election.** 

THE   ELECTION   OP  1869. 

Another  election  on  the  constitution  and 
for  <3tate  officers  was  held  in  December, 
1869.  Hon.  J.  L.  Alcorn  was  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  Judge  Louis 
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Dent,  a  brother  inlaw  of  the  President,  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Liberals  and  Democrats. 
Dent  was  imported  from  Washington  for  the 
canvass,  the  Democracy  thereby  hoping  to 
oatch  the  support  of  General  Grant,  bat  as 
soon  as  the  trick  was  discovered  the  Presi- 
dent used  all  his  influence  against  the  at- 
tempted fraud,  and  supported  the  regular 
ticket.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  Democracy  of  Mississippi  sup- 
ported Horace  Greeley  in  1872^.  They  hoped 
to  accomplish  by  this  means  what  they  had 
failed  to  by  regular  organization  under  a 
White- Line  banner. 

THB   KU-KLUZ  KLAK. 

In  1871  a  general  election  occurred  in  Mis- 
sissippi for  legislative  and  county  officers. 
The  Ku-Kluz  Klan  reorganized  early  in  the 
spring  and  began  their  depredations  in  that 
.year.  Meridian  was  made  the  opening  thea- 
tre of  the  campaign,  and  a  terrible  massacre 
of  colored  people  ensued.  Over  thirty  school- 
houses  for  colored  people  were  burned  or 
destroyed  in  two  months,  and  a  reign  of  ter- 
ror, accompanied  by  murders  and  outrages, 
pervaded  the  State.  The  enforcement  law 
of  Congress  was  thereupon  passed,  and  over 
one  thousand  convictions  of  Eu-Eluz  took 
place  in  the  Federal  courts  at  Oxford  and 
Jackson.  Comparative  peace  was  thereby 
restored,  and  the  general  elections  of  1871, 
1872,  and  1873  were  peaceably  and  quietly 
held.  The  result  of  those  elections  was  as 
follows : 

Hep.  tnaj. 
1869 38,041 

1871 31,000 

1872 ^...  35,103 

1873 20,031 

Inasmuch  as  both  candidates  for  Governor 
in  1873 — Ames  and  Alcorn — were  Republi- 
cans, the  Republican  vote  was  somewhat 
divided,  the  body  of  the  pasty,  however,  vot- 
ing for  Ames. 

THB   REVOLUTION   OP   1875. 

The  memorable  election  of  1875  was  the 
next  trial  of  strength.  The  canvass  opened 
early,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
struggle  would  be  fierce  and  desperate.  The 
time  was  well  chosen  by  the  Democracy. 
The  courts  had  decided  the  enforcement 
law  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  as  they  had 


no  fear  of  prosecutions  under  State  law,  be- 
ing fully  able  to  intimidate  and  defy  the 
local  officers,  they  could  carry  on  a  campaign 
of  fmxe  with  impunity.  The  character  and 
result  of  that  campaign  is  known  to  the 
country  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
Since  1873  it  is  estimated  that  the  colored 
vote  of  the  State  has  increased  fully  10,000 
by  immigration  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
other  Democratic  States,  which  they  left  to 
escape  Democratic  oppression.  At  a  fair 
election  the  Republican  majority  in  1875 
would  not  have  been  less  than  45,000.  Yet 
what  was  the  result?  The  vote  for  State 
treasurer  was  as  follows : 

Hemmingway,  Democrat 99,211 

Buchanan,  Republican 68,225 

Democratic  majority 30,986 

Machinb  Politicians. — The  taunt  of  ma- 
chine politician,  applied  to  Republican  lead** 
ers  who  do  not  happen  to  be  chosen  for  us  by 
the  Confederate  Democracy,  has  little  point 
and  no  fitness.  Applied  to  men  like  Chand- 
ler, Morton,  and  Conkling  it  is  conspicuously 
senseless.  These  men  have  long  been  prom- 
inent in  public  life.  Standing  in  the  open 
light  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  twelve 
and  eighteen  years,  they  have  made  records 
which  mark  the  high-water  line  of  American 
statesmanship,  public  honor,  and  personal 
integrity.  No  stain  smirches  the  character 
of  either  of  them.  Even  Democratic  vitu- 
peration, that  most  unclean  thing  which 
to-day  impeaches  Christian  civilization,  has 
failed  to  note  the  first  speck  upon  their  polit- 
ical garments.  But  they  propose  to  **hold 
the  fort.*'  They  decline  to  strike  the  flag  of 
Republican  principles,  of  the  equal  rights  of 
all  citizens  and  equal  protection  to  all;  they 
refuse  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  citadel 
to  the  marauding  bands  without;  they  are 
not  ready  to  welcome  the  blood-stained  ban- 
ditti of  the  South  nor  the  Tammany  thieves 
of  the  North  to  a  control  of  the  nation 
achieved  by  violence  and  outrage,  or  pur- 
chased by  corruption  and  fraud.  On  the 
contrary,  they  do  not  intend  that  innocent 
people  shall  be  murdered  nor  honest  voters 
cheated  if  they  can  help  it.  Hence  these 
tears. 
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The  artiele  id  the  September  number  of 
Tbb  Rbpoblic  under  the  Above  title  inolndad 
the  States  of  Oeorgia,  Alahuna,  and  Uissis- 
Eippl.  In  parsusDce  of  the  line  of  thought 
therein  presented,  snd  to  shoir  what  prog- 
reaa,  if  any,  the  crqbs  of  popular  eduostion 
has  made  in  tlie  reoonatrnrted  States  siaee 
the  war,  the  difSoulties  enoouutered  In  the 
establiahlng  of  free-scbool  s^stema,  and  the 
nniteil  and  relenlleBS  hostilit/  of  thu  DemO' 
oratic  partj  met  in  this  work,  the  snbject  is 
ooTlttnued  in  this  number.  Attention  in  next 
invited  to  tlie  State  of 

Texas  was  readmitted  into  the  Union  hj 
the  enabling  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb- 
rnsrj,  1870.  The  Oovernment  then  inaugn- 
rated  was  Repnblican,  and  the  establishment 
ot  a  sjstem  of  pbblio  iustruotion  was  among 
the  first  sots  passed  b7  the  Legislatare.  Ooto- 
ber  28,  1871,  Slate  Supariutendent  J.  C.  Da 
Oress  wriles  that  "the  system  promises  to 
be  a  success,  DotwithstaD<Ung  the  prejudice 
and  strong  opposition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people."  Among  the  obstacles  eaooun- 
terad  in  the  work  he  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"At  Millican  a  teacher  of  a  pablio  school 
cast  his  vote  for  the  candidate  cf  his  eboioe, 
and  his  echool  was  brohen  up  in  conse- 
qnence."     •    •    •    •    * 

"Not  long  since  a  teacher  of  a  colored 
school  in  Bastrop  county  was  taken  from  his 
home  at  night,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  whipped 
Hearty  to  death.  His  school-honse  was  also 
burned."    •    *    •    •    • 

"  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  honses  can 
be  ptoourud  for  Ihe  colored  schools  iu  the 
Stale,  on  account  ot  the  great  opposition  to 
the  education  of  (he  blacks  ;  and  it  hag  been 
even  more  difficult  to  Qnd  persons  willing  to 
teach  such  achoola,  as  they  have  in  all  cases 
been  ostracised  from  sodely." 

ttoia  the  sale 
.nd  dedicated 
Is  annual  re- 


fands  were  from  time  to  time,  daring  the 
existence  of  tiie  rebellion,  withdrawn  from 
the  Bchool  fand  and  expended ;  the  most 
of  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Military 
Board."     •    •    *    •    • 

"Out  of  the  thirty-seven  States,  Texas 
yet  ranks  seventh  in  the  possession  of  a 
large  permanent  school  fund;  this  now 
amoonts  to  ♦2,670,798.12." 

In  1871  the  Legislature  of  Texas  enacted 
a  compulsory  school  law.  It  required  that 
all  ehildren  of  snitable  age  should  attend 
some  school  for  four  months  In  the  year. 

The  aiith  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Pev 
body  Fund,  made  in  1871,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  soliool  fand  of  Texas,  after  being 
sadly  plundered,  is  ilill  larfcer  than  that  of 
any  Southern  State,  being  92.'~>S5, 297.  The 
whole  expenditure  for  schools  In  ie7I-'72 
amounted  to  (1,217,101.48." 

In  his  annual  report  for  1874  the  State 
Snperintendent  reports  that  "  about  75  per 
cent,  of  the  scholastie  population  received 
four  months'  tuition  in  the  public  schools.'" 

The  State  of  Texas  became  Demooralio  by 
a  large  and  permanent  majority  in  the  win- 
ter of  1873.  The  ednoational  condition  of 
the  State  since  that  time  is  shown  below  iit 
reply  to  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Waco  Registtr,  as  repro- 
duced, with  the  editor's  reply,  In  the  oolamns 
of  his  pa'per  : 


Union  Republic  ah 
conorbssional  comhittbe, 
Washimoton,  D.  C,  Jb/^10,  1876. 
W.  R.  Ckase,  Esq.,  fToro,    Texas: 

Dear  Sir:  Will  yon  please  inform  me 
what  is  the  exact  status  of  your  free-school 
system  under  Democratio  management  ? 

What  does  tlig  present  law  provide  for  ? 

What  amonntef  money  or  taxes  is  appro- 
priated, and  what  is  the  educalionaL  con- 
dition at  this  time  ! 

I  see  you  have,  or  are  to  havi),  a  new  law 
on  this  subject. 

Did  not  the  Democrats  abolish  free  schools 
when  they  came  into  power  } 

What  is  the  eharauter  of  the  school-trust 
fund,  and  what  have  tUey  done  with  it  1 

I  should  also  like  to  know  what  your  rate 
of  taxation  is  and  the  condition  of  your 
finances.    Truly,  yonrs, . 
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Editorial, 
We  have  concluded  to  pablish  our  reply 
to  the  above : 

1.  There  are  no  free  schools  in  the  State  ; 
at  least  we  are  aware  of  none,  either  in  this 
section  or  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

2.  **The present  law'*  provides  for  nothing 
which  supports  schools.  The  present  law 
set^  apart  alternate  sections  of  State  public 
lands  to  schools,  but  money  is  not  realized 
from  these,  nor  expected  to  be  realized,  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  system  of  public  schools. 

3.  No  money  derived  from  taxation  is  set 
apart  for  schools  under  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

4.  Yes,  the  Democrats  abolished  free 
schools  when  they  came  into  power.  We 
had  a  good  free-school  system,  and  in  excel- 
lent operation,  under  our  Republican  admin- 
istration, under  which  the  children  of  the 
State  were  being  educated.  Under  our  con- 
stitution (Republican)  all  the  public  lands 
&nd  one-fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the  State 
derived  from  taxation  were  set  apart  to 
schools,  and  the  constitution  made  it  obliga.- 
tory  upon  the  Legislature  to  provide  free 
schools  for  not  less  than  four  months  in  the 
year. 

When  the  Democrats  came  in  they  abol- 
ished this  constitution,  and  have  put  one  in 
its  place  which  sets  apart  only  one-half  the 
public  lands  to  schools,  and  does  not  make  it 
obligatory  upon  the  State  government  to  set 
apart  a  cent  of  the  money  derived  from 
taxes  to  schools.  Under  this  (Democratic) 
constitution  the  public  schools  have  gone 
down. 

&.  The  school-trust  funds  were  in  United 
States  bonds :  but  the  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture has  just  ordered  these  bonds  to  be 
sold  for  the  money  ;  with  which  money  they 
will  pay  themselves  for  their  services,  and 
issue  their  own  (Slate)  depreciated  bonds  to 
be  put  in  the  place  of  the  United  States 
bonds.  The  trarsaotion  constitutes  simply 
a  robbery  from  the  school  fund. 

6.  Taxes  have  been  heavier  every  year 
nnder  Democratic  administration  than  they 
were  any  year  under  Republican  administra- 
tion, and  have  increased  from  year  to  year. 
The  rate  may  be  no  higher,  but  more  things 
are  taxed. 

7.  The  condition  of  our  State  finances  is 
that  the  legislative  finance  committee  has 
just  reported  a  deficiency  of  the  rise  of 
$300,000  of  taxes  to  meet  current  expenses 
of  the  State  government.  The  Comptroller 
asserts  this  deficiency  to  be  $500,000. 

The  State  has  been  steadily  run  in  debt  at 
the  rate  of  about  a  million  dollars  since  the 
present  administration  came  into  power. 

In  May,  1873,  the  State  Legislature  (Demo- 
cratic) abolished  the  school  law  which  had 


been  in  operation   since  1871,  and  passed 

another  of  which  the  Governor  of  the  State 

(Republican)  says,  in  declining  to  approve 

the  act,  page  383 : 

**  The  constitution  (art.  9,  sec.  4)  directs 
the  Legislature  to  establish  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  throughout  the  State ; 
but  this  act,  though  in  its  title  it  proposes  to 
establish  such  a  system,  in  reality  does  away 
with  all  systems.'' 

It,  however;  became  a  law  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  Governor.  And 
William  Alexander,  Attorney  General  of  the 
State,  says,  (page  384 :) 

** After  a  careful  study  of  the  school  law  of 
May  22,  1873,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
so  many  of  its  provisions  are  unconstitu- 
tional, while  others  are  impracticable,  that 
it  cannot  be  put  into  operation." 

And  of  its  practical  effect  the  State  Super- 
intendent says : 

*'  The  last  Legislature  enacted  a  new  school 
law,  repealing  the  old  one,  and  in  effect  abol- 
ishing our  rfipidly- growing  system  of  common 
schools.  Under  this  law  no  uniform  system 
of  public  free  schools,  as  required  by  the 
State  constitution,  can  be  established ;  in 
fact,  the  poor,  to  whom  alone  the  free  schools 
are  to  be  opened,  can  never  under  it  be  edu- 
cated. *  *  *  In  short,  the  old  pauper 
law  of  the  State  is  being  substantially  re-en- 
acted. The  school  fund  is  hence  likely  to  be 
given  away  to  private  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, while  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
the  tuition  of  their  children  and  are  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  themselves  paupers  will  be 
deprived  of  an  education  solemnly  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  State 
and  indorsed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

**  The  public  domain  (of  the  State)  on  the 
31st  day  of  August,  1872,  consisted  of  88,842,- 
704^  acres  of  land,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were,  by  section  6,  article  9,  of  the  State  con- 
stitution, to  become  a  part  of  the  common 
school  fund ;  but  the  last  Legislature  gave 
away  over  half  of  such  lands  to  corpora- 
tions.'* 

And  the  Attorney  General  further  says  in 

his  official  opinion : 

"Besides,  the  Constitution  enacts  that  no 
law  shall  ever  be  made  appropriating  such 
(school)  fund  for  any  other  use  or  purpose 
whatever,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  guaranteed  this  enactment  by  provid- 
ing that  the  constitution  of  Texas  shall  never 
be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 
citizen  or  class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
of  the  sch^l  rights  and  privileges  secured 
by  the  constitution  of  said  State." 
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Thirty  millUms  of  acres  of  the  large  public 
domain  referred  to  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent above  have  been  donated  to  Tom  Scott^s 
Texas  and  Pacific  railroad.  Speaking  of  this 
endrmoos  grant  the  Austin  Statesman  (Dem- 
ocratic) says : 

** Scott  has  gotten  all;  the  Legislature 
holds  its  session  to  suit  his  ends,  and  he  has 
been  protected  in  his  great  land  grab,  out  of 
which  he  may,  in  time,  carve  States  even 
more  pliable  than  Pennsylvania  or  Texas. 
Until  the  sequel  shows  it  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it,  and  would  ask  the  public  not  to  fos- 
ter the  idea  that  Tom  Scott  is  to  govern  Texas 
absolutely.  That  the  people  can  thus  be 
sold  out  through  agencies  selected  by  them- 
selves we  will  not  believe,  until  a  vote  is 
given  for  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate, 
drawing  a  distinct  line  between  the  friends 
and  opponents  of  ih^i  Texas  and  Pacific.  It 
is  a  pitiable  spectacle  to  contemplate,  that 
of  Tom  Scott  wholly  controlling  the  destinies 
of  Texas — making  Governors,  directing  legis- 
lation, and  even  placing  a  delegation  in  Con- 
gress from  Texas  purely  subservient  to  his 
schemes  of  plunder.  It  is  time  fbr  us  to  ask, 
in  the  most  serious  of  moods,  are  wefreeV 

A  late  number  of  the  San  Antonio  Herald 
(Democf litic)  says : 

'^  In  our  Legislature  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture is  waste  and  extravagance.  Offices  are 
multiplied,  salaries  increased,  and  the  peo- 
ple's domain  squandered  in  the  most  reck- 
less manner;  but  the  sacred  trust — the  school 
fund,  amounting  to  $800,000 — committed  to 
their  fiduciary  care,  is  also  seized  and  aj)- 
propriated  to  the  payment  of  the  mileage  and 
per  diem^nd  other  expenses  of  this  session 
of  the  Legislature,  and  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficit in  the  State  treasury,  caused  in  part  by 
the  expenses  incurred  for  the  constitutional 
convention." 

Again,  in  another  issue : 

"They  are  rendering  our  public  free  schools 
a  tragic  farce ;  they  are  sapping  its  only  re- 
liable sources  of  support  by  abstracting  the 
United  States  bonds  and  squandering  the 
proceeds  of  their  sale.  They  have  robbed 
you  of  your  princely  domain  secured  by  the 
life-blood  of  very  many  and  the  severest  pri- 
vations of  all  Texas  heroes  and  veterans. 
The  pittance  of  a  school  fund  we  looked  upon 
as  secure  as  long  as  we  had  United  States 
bonds  in  the  treasury  for  the  basis  of  that 
fund ;  but  now  your  fifteenth  Legislature, 
with  sacrilegious  hands,  have  torn  <lown  the 
only  pillars  which  could  give  support  to 
your  free-school  system.  And,  in  doing  so, 
they  have  realized  that,  as  Alari^nd  Attila 
coidd  invade  and  devastate  the  proud  and 


classic  city  of  Rome,  so  in  this  day  of  boasted 
refinement  and  advocacy  of  universal  educa- 
tion a  set  of  Vandals,  calling  themselves 
Democrats,  of  Texas,  have  violently  taken 
from  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Texas  that 
which  is  vastly  more  important  to  them  than 
bread  itself.'* 

SOUTH  CAROLUTA. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  has  been  par- 
ticularly favored  with  an  advanced  and  effi- 
cient free-school  system  under  continuous 
Republican  rule  during  the  past  seven  years. 
Probably  no  State  South  has  made  equal  pro- 
gress, unless  it  was  Mississippi  in  the  four 
years  of  effective  management  by  State  Super- 
intendent Pease.  In  South  Carolina  the  or- 
ganization and  development  of  a  free-school 
system  has  been  steady,  progressive,  and 
successful. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1875  the  State 
superintendent  furnishes  the  following  fig- 
ures : 

Eduoable  children,  (white,) 80,461 

•*  **         (colored,) 139,395 

Total 219,856 

School  attendance,  (white,) 47,001 

•*  **  (colored,) 63,415 

ToUl 110,416 

Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers,  $30. 
Average  number  of  school  months,  4^. 
Increase  of  free  schools  over  1874,  227. 

Total  amojint  of  school  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  October 
18,  1875 $489,542 

School  expenditures  for  1868 $25,000 

**  "  **  1869 112,475 

"  "  "  1870 100.735 

"  "  "  1871 208,618 

**  **  "  1872 420,918 

•*  *•  **  1873 455,317 

"  ".  "  1874 470,249 

"  "  •*  1875 434,164 

The  State  superintendent,  Mr.  Jillson,  re- 
ports that — 

'*  Four  main  causes  check  the  efficiency 
and  success  of  our  free  common  schools,  and 
they  are — 

'  *1.  Want  of  qualified  and  efficient  teachers. 

'^2.  Inefficiency  and  unfitness  of  school  of- 
ficers. 

*'3.  Lack  of  sufficient  interest  o/"  <Ae  rt^At 
Isxnd  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  general. 

**4.  Inadequacy  of  means." 
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Under  the  third  head  he  says  : 

'^  A  l^rge  and  inflaential  class  of  the  oom- 
mnnity  manifest  little  or  no  interest  in  oar 
free  schools.''  *  «  » 

In  contrast  with  the  expenditures  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  for  free  school  pur- 
poses he  reports : 

"  The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  with  a  school 
population  of  43,800,  expended  $668,724  for 
the  support  of  her  common  schools  during 
the  year  1874.  The  city  of  Baltimore  ex- 
pends more  money  annually  for  public 
schools  than  does  the  entire  State  of  South 
Carolina.*' 

NORTH  CABOUNA. 

The  free-school  system  of  North  Carolina 
is  very  imperfect.  The  constitution  of  the 
State,  adopted  in  186S  by  the  Republicans, 
provides  as  follows : 

^*  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session 
under  this  constitution,  shall  provide  by  tax- 
ation and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uni- 
form system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tui- 
tion shall  be  free  of  charges  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one  years. 

'*  Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  di- 
vided into  a  convenient  number  of  districts, 
in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be 
taught  at  least  four  months  in  every  year  ; 
and  if  the  county  commissioners  of  any 
county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  afore- 
said requirements  of  this  section  they  shall 
be  liable  to  indictment." 

A  general  system  was  established  as  the 
outgrowth  of  these  provisions,  but  little  pro- 
gress was  made  in  its  organization  before  the 
hostile  legislation  of  1871.  In  his  annual 
report  for  1872  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Pea- 
body  Fund,  reports  as  follows :  **  The  public 
mind  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  settled  here 
in  regard  to  free  schools  as  in  most  of  the 
other  States.  The  General  Assembly  levied 
no  tax  for  schools  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  poll-taxes  were  in  many  cases  applied 
to  other  than  school  purposes." 

According  to  the  State  superintendent's 
report  for  1874  the  sum  of  $216,684  was  ex- 
pended for  schools  in  that  year. 

The  number  of  educable  children  in  the 
SUte  is  123,088. 

The  condition  of  the  permanent  educa- 
tional fund  is  reported  as  follows  by  the 
State  Treasurer,  under  date  of  August  25, 
1876 :      ' 


Educational  Fund. 

This  fund  had,  before  the  war,  stock  as 
follows,  the  proceeds  of  land  grants  by  the  , 
General  Government : 

Bank  of  North  Carolina $502,700 

Bank  of  Cape  Fear 644,400 

Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad 

Company 400,000 

Wilmington  and  Manchester  Rail- 
road Company 200,000 

Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company 32, 500 

1,679,600 

The  bank  stock  was  lost  by  the  results  of 
the  war. 

The  stock  in  the  two  railroads  was  sold  by 
the  Board  of  Education  in  April,  1869— that 
in  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  railroad  for 
$148,000,  and  that  in  Wilmington  and  Man- 
chester railroad  for  $10,000.  The  stock  in 
the  Navigation  Company  was  sold  for  $3,250 
in  May,  1869. 

Of  the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of 
the  stocks  as  above  stated  $150,000  was  in- 
vested in  $450,000  of  special  tax  bonds,  when 
that  class  of  bonds  was  regarded  as  good. 
The  balance  was  loaned  on  good  collaterals 
by  order  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  this  fund  had 
$250,000  old  bonis  which  were  preserved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  war.  They  were  con- 
verted into  interest-bearing  certificates  under 
act  of  Assembly  February  26,  1867,  which 
certificates  are  now  counted  among  the 
assets  of  the  fund.  Interest  was  paid  to  1868, 
when  it  was  suspended  for  want  of  funds. 

The  statement  (J)  on  page  43  of  fhe  report 
of  Treasurer,  1874,  gives  a  complete  record 
of  assets  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  $31,000  to  United  States 
bonds,  making  United  States  bonds  now  in 
possession  of  board  $76,000. 

The  Literary  Fund  had  at  the  close  of  the 
war  a  large  amount  of  Confederate  bonds  and 
State  war  bonds,  which  were  bought  with 
funds  accumulating  during  the  war.  These 
funds  were  of  the  currency  of  the  country, 
as  then  existing. 

[sbal]  D.  a.  Jenkins, 

State  Trea,surer. 

The  relation  of  Republicanism  and  popular 
education  is  not  alone  ascertained  by  com- 
paring Republican  with  Democratic  States, 
but  it  is  apparent  also  by  comparisons  be- 
tween counties  in  any  given  State  South,  if 
not  as  well  throughout  the  country.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Republican  counties  of 
Wake,  Pasquotank,  and  Granville,  and  the 
Democratic  counties  of  Orange,  Johnston, 
and  Currituck.  Their  population  and  school 
attendance  is  as  fuUovra : 
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Fopiilatlon.    Atteailance. 

Walt 35,617  2,9.i8 

Ormng* 17,507  T83 

■GranvUU „  24,831  1,345 

jDhoaton ^   ie,697  747 

Piuqiiolank 8,131  1,088 

Currituck 6,131  121 

Tbu  ratio  of  atlacdaDce  in  tlia  Bepablioau 
countieB,  It  will  be  seen,  is  mnob  greater 
than  In  tbe  Democrfttio  oonntiea.  A  oom- 
paridon  of  all  the  ooDutias  in  North  Carolina 
will  ahnw  that  free  ivhooU  flourish  where 
Rupublicana  rule  and  languish  where  Demo- 

Gener/J  Observations. 
The  following  fourteen  States  are,  nnder 
ordinar/  ciroumdtanoeB,  conceded  to  tbe  Re- 
publican party :  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  U*B- 
saubasetts,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minneaota,  M«- 
hrtuks,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Wisconsin- 
The  toUowing  are  uouaeded,  geiiersillj,  Ut 
'  tbe  Democrats  :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Keutnckj. 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missoari, 
TanuBssee,  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 
The  remainder  are  claimed  by  both  parties. 
They  can  ciuil;  he  compared  in  tbe  light  of 
tbe  last  oeiuaa  report ; 

I.  The  fourteen  Rapnblioan  States  have  a 
popnlntion  of  16,037.419.  Thrarieeu  Demo- 
oratio  States  hare  a  population  of  12,14;),512. 
In  the  former  the  number  of  public  schools 
is  74,Gi)4;  iu  the  latter,  22,-.;9l.  In  the 
former  the  plipiU  in  public  schools  arii  eisti- 

'  -■■  ■■■■"""■    ■    thelatter  at  1,033,716, 

ublio  schools  to  popn- 
out  SUt«s  U  as  1  to 
icrmtic  States  it  is  as  1 
ro  and  a  half  times  as 
of  attendance  upon 
•publican  SUIes  is  as 
<  Democratic  Sutes  It 
J  three  times  as  great 
latter.  This  ^t  can- 
g  the  ground  of  diSer- 
>om paring  contiguous 
presulU;  uor  on  the 
iger  In  tbe  Union, 
larecontignoas.  The 
state  in  IS  18  and  the 


Missouri  hu  a  population  of  1,731,295. 

The  public  ecbools  in  Illinois  number  11,- 
050;  pupils,  677,1(23.  The  public  schools  of 
Missouri  number  5,996:  paplU,  320.313.  In 
the  former  the  ratio  of  public  schools  to  popu- 
lation is  as  1  to  229  ;  in  tbe  latter  as  1  to 
287,  In  tbe  former  there  are  in  attendance 
on  these  schools  one  pnpil  to  every  3  4-5 
persons  ;  in  the  latter  one  to  every  5  1-3. 


leu  years  earlier. 

Ohio  has  a  population  of  2,665,260 ;  Ken- 
tucky, 1,321,011,  The  nnmber  of  public 
schools  in  Ohio,  11,45? ;  popils  in  schools, 
737,693.  The  nnmiwr  of  public  schools  iu 
Kentucky,  4,727  ;  pupils  in  schonls.  218,240. 
In  the  former  the  ratio  of  public  schools 
to  tbe  population  is  1  t^>  23:! ;  in  the  latter, 
1  to  279.  In  Ohio  there  are  in  attendance 
apon  these  schools  ooe  pupil  to  every  33  5 
persons  ;  in  Kentuckv,  1  to  every  6. 

Like  results  will  be  obtained  by  compar- 
ing Kansas  or  Nebraska  with  Colorado  or 
any  other,  except,  possibly.  West  Virginia, 
where  the  prosperity  of  the  public  schools  is 
attributable  toother  oanses  than  Democratic 

Rbcorh  Catbchliv. 
Q.  Who  originated  tbe   Credit   Mobilier 
swindle  f 

A.  Samuel  J,  Tilden. 

Q.   What   lawyer  takes   tees   from   both 

A.  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

Q.  Wbo  swears  to  false  income  returns  f 

A.  Saranel  J.  Tilden. 

Q,  Whocries  "stopthief !"  when  hiscon- 
federates  are  exposed? 

A.  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

Q.  Who  is  the  fit  and  proper  candidate  of 
the  0>nfederate  Democracy  t 

A.  Samnel  J,  Tilden. 

Q.  Wbo  is  aol  a  St  and  proper  candidate 
for  the  support  of  the  American  people  T 

A.  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 

Thb  property-holders  of  the  Distriot  of 
Columbia  will  rue  tbe  day  when  Dentocracj 
talM  the  nation. 
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TILDEN  AND  HENDRICKS— A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  THEIR 

WAR  RECORDS. 


Doughface  is  no  misnomer  for  Nortliem 
Democracy.  Nor  has  the  appropriateness  of 
the  appellation  ever  been  more  fully  and  for- 
cibly demonstrated  than  is  now  being  done  to 
prove  that  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  a  patriot 
during  the  late  war.  From  1861  to  1865  the 
Democratic  party,  as  a  party,  of  which  Mr. 
Tilden  #as  a  prominent  leader,  was  in  open 
sympathy  with  the  rebels,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic press  teemed  with  disloyal  sentiments, 
and  Democratic  conventions,  even  as  late  as 
1864,  adopted  resolutions  declaring  the  war 
a  failure.  It  will  be  remembered  that  prom- 
inent Democrats  of  the  North  met  rebel 
emissaries  in  Canada,  and  numerous  con- 
sultations were  there  held,  in  which  the 
heartfelt  sympathy  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  now  crying  ** reform"  was  poured  out 
for  their  Southern  allies  and  their  cause. 
Their  sympathy  for  the  rebels  was  no  secret. 
Their  conventions  resolved  that  such  was 
the  fact,  their  press  proclamed  it*  far  and 
wide,  and  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's 
administration  was  most  bitter,  and  finally 
culminated  in  his  assassination.  In  some  of 
the  States,  in .  localities  where  the  Demo- 
cracy had  undisputed  control,  meetings 
were  held  and  men  enlisted  and  armed  to 
resist  the  Government  draft  to  fill  our  de- 
pleted ranks.  To  such  an  extent  did  this 
opposition  prevail  that  it  became  necessary 
to  recall  troops  from  the  front  to  take  care  of 
the  rebel- reform  Democracy  at  home.  This 
is  no  fiction,  but  stubborn  facts  that  have 
already  passed  into  history. 

This  is  the  attitude  the  Democratic  party 
assumed  toward  the  Government  at  a  time 
when  every  citizen's  aid  and  sympathy  were 
necessary  to  preserve  the  nation's  life.    It 
was  in  1864,  when  the  fate  of  the  nation  was 
trembling  in  the  balance^the  crisis  had  ar- 
rived and  every  loyal  heart  was  palpitating 
iprith    anxiety  and    fear;  the    Government 
needed  both  men  and  money  for  the  common 
defense.    The  old  fiag  was  in  danger  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Union  seemed  almost 
inevitable.    The  Government,  through  her 
Bzecative,  appealed  to  her  patriotic  sons  for 


aid.     It  was  a  time  when  every  loyal  citizen 
was  expected  to  do  his  duty. 

Did  the  Democracy  respond  to  the  appeal  ? 
Did  they  come  forth  ready  **to  do  and  die" 
for  the  old  flag  and  the  land  of  their  nativity? 
Be  it  said  to  their  eternal  shame  they  opposed 
it — with  honorable  individual  exceptions — 
to  the  bitter  end ;  and  in  the  very  darkest 
hours  of  our  nation's  peril  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  in  a  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  in  Chicago,  in 
1864,  brought  forth  the  infamous  resolution 
declaring  the  war  a  failure,  thus  inspiring 
new  hopes  and  raising  new  expectations  of 
an  ultimate  victory  in  the  hearts  of  the 
rebels  in  the  South  and  their  cowardly  Dem- 
ocratic allies  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Tilden  has  a  war  record  which  is  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  eminently  satisfactory 
to  Jefif.  Davis  and  the  whole  rebel  horde,  in- 
cluding the  Democratic  party  of  the  North, 
whatever  other  people  may  think  about  it. 
It  began  in  a  public  way  on  Saturday,  April 
20,  1861.  On  that  day  the  largest  mass 
meeting  ever  held  on  this  continent  was  con- 
vened in  Union  square,  New  York  city,  to . 
give  encouraflrement  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  opening  of  the  battle  for  the  Union. 
John  A.  Dix  was  the  presiding  officer,  but 
among  the  Vice  Presidents  or  speakers  were 
such  Democrats  as  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 
John  T.  Hoffman,  Fernando  Wood,  Abram 
S.  Hewitt,  Erastus  Brooks.  Augustus  Schell, 
and  many  others,  all  whose  names  were  used 
with  their  consent.  That  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
did  not  give  any  aid  to  this  initial  movement 
in  favor  of  the  Union  was  the  fault  of  no  one 
but  himself.  He  was  waited  upon  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Sloan,  and  asked  to  allow  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a  Vice  President,  and  curtly  re- 
fused. Mr.  Sloan  begged  and  still  Tilden 
refused  to  do  anything  to  aid  and  abet  an 
'*  abolition  war."  Mr.  Sloan  at  last  lost  pa- 
tience with  this  obdurate  disloyalty  and  ex- 
claimed, **  Mr.  Tilden,  you  will  live  to  regret 
that  you  did  not  do  as  I  asked."  Tilden, 
who  already  saw  Toombs  calling  the  roll  of 
his  slaves  on  Bunker  HUl,  said,  **I  think 
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not,"  and  there  the  interview  ended.  The 
speakers  at  the  meeting  which  Tilden  thus 
refnsed  to  attend  were  Rev.  Dr.  Spring, 
John  A.  Dix,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Senator 
Baker,  of  Oregon,  Rohert  J.  Walker,  Fecr 
nando  Wood,  ex-Governor  Hunt,  William 
M.  Evarts,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Richard 
O'Gorman,  Hamilton  Pish,  John  Cochrane, 
David  Dudley  Field,  Royal  Phelps,  and 
others.  A  letter  was  read  from  Archhishop 
Hughes,  in  which  that  now  deceased  and 
greatly  lamented  prelate  uttered  brave,  man- 
ly, earnest  words  for  the  Union,  ending  by 
saying:  **  We  know  no  party  now."  To  the 
meeting  to  which  the  good  archbishop  wrote, 
and  to  which  all  these  patriots  spoke,  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden  said,  "I  have  no  sympathy  with 
its  object." 

Mr.  Tilden  always  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  a  sly,  crafty  politician,  and  hU  public 
expressions  as  to  the  war  were  carefully 
guarded,  while  his  secret  heart  went  out  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  rebels.  When  in 
private  consultation  with  his  Democratic 
friends  he  sometimes  expressed  his  senti- 
ments more  fully,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Russell, 
correspondent  of  the  London  TimeSy  con- 
cerning a  dinner  party  in  New  York,  in 
March,  1861.  Dr  Russell,  (afterward  known 
as  Bull  Run  Russell,)  writes  to  the  Timei  as 
follows: 

*'In  the  evening,  dining  again  with  my 
friend,  the  banker,  I  had  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  more  of  the  special  plead- 
ing which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  solution 
of  the  gravest  political  questions.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  council  of  physicians  were 
wrangling  with  each  other  over  abstract  dog- 
mas respecting  life  and  health  while  their 
patient  was  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death  before  them.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
evidence  of  uneasiness  on  account  of  cir- 
cumstances which  betokened  an  awful  crisis, 
if  not  the  impending  dissolution  of  society 
itself.  Stranger  still,  the  acts  which  are 
bringing  about  such  a  calamity  were  not 
regarded  with  disfavor,  or  at  least  were  not 
considered  unjustifiable.  Among  the  guests 
were  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York;  Mr.  Tilden, 
an  acute  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Bancroft.  The 
result  left  on  my  mind  by  their  conversation 
and  argument,  was,  that,  according  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Government  'could  not 
employ  force  to  prevent  secession,  or  compel 


States  which  had  seceded  by  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  acknowledge  the  Federal  power.  In 
fact,  according  to  them,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  the  mere  machine  put  forward  by 
a  society  of  sovereign  States  as  a  common 
instrument  for  certain  ministerial  acts,  more 
particularly  those  which  affected  the  exter- 
nal relations  of  the  confederation.  *  *  * 
There  was  not  a  man  who  maintained  that 
the  Government  had  any  power  to  force  the 
people  of  a  State  or  to  force  a  State  to  remain 
in  the  Union.  Although  they  admitted  the 
Southern  leaders  had  meditated  this  trea- 
son against  the  Union,  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  allow  their  old  opponents,  the 
Republicans,  now  in  power,  to  dispose  of  the 
armed  force  of  the  Union  against  their 
brother  Democrats  in  the  Southern  States. 
Although  secession  will  produce  rebellion,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  *a  right'  founded  on 
abstract  principles,  which  could  scarcely  be 
abrogated  consistently  with  due  regard  to 
the  original  compact.  The  Democrats  be- 
hold with  silent  satisfaction  the  troubles 
into  which  the  Republican  triumph  has 
plunged  the  country  and  are  not  disposed  to 
extricate  them." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Tilden  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  North  in  its  efforts  to 
put  down  the  rebellion  and  preserve  the 
Union,  but  was  actually  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  States*  rights, 
including  the  right  .of  secession,  that  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose  and 
resist  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Surely 
the  rebels  of  the  South  can  find  no  fault  with 
their  candidate  on  that  score,  and  his  war 
record  is  highly  acceptable  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

It  seems  Mr.  Tilden  has  "lived  to  regret" 
the  course  he  pursued  in  1861,  or,  if  not  to 
regret  it,  to  absolutely  deny  it  through  his 
tools  in  Congress.  The  effort  of  Mr.  Hewitt 
to  prove  Mr.  Tilden' s  loyalty  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  falls  flat  when  compared  with  the 
truth  of  history,  as  appears  by  the  following 
from  a  highly  reliable  and  authenticated 
source  : 

"The  statement  of  Abram  S.  Hewitt  that 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  subscribed  toward  the 
organization  of  the  Tammany  regiment  dur- 
ing the  war  is  a  fabrication  out  of  whole 
cloth,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  should  have  known 
that  it  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
documents  of  the  'Union  Defense  Conmiit- 
tee,'  which  was  started  in  New  York  city  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  regiments  for  active  service,  show 
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that  the  entire  cost  of  sending  the  Tanunanj 
and  three  other  New  York  regiments  to  the 
front  was  defrayed  wholly  by  the  'committee. 
It  was,  therefore,  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Hewitt 
to  have  selected  the  Tammany  regiment  as 
the  one  to  which,  at*  he  stated,  without  the 
slightest  foundation,  Mr.  Tilden  gave  a 
subscription,  when  the  records  show  that  he 
never  gave  even  one  cent  to  the  organization. 
These  facts  do  not  admit  of  dispute.  They 
have  passed  into  history.  The  Union  De- 
fense Committee  of  New  York,  and  its  action 
in  regard  to  regiments  from  that  city,  are 
matters  of  record  in  the  Qovernment  offices 
at  Washington.  On  page  54  of  the  report  of 
this  committee,  issued  in  1862,  we  find  that 
they  paid  out  the  following  sums,  bein^  the 
whole  cost  of  equipping  the  regiments  : 

Tammany  Regiment $47,146  65 

Mozart  Regiment 67,099  83 

Garibaldi  Guards..  . 47,517  56 

De  Kalb  Regiment 43,891  50 

**The  average  cost  of  equipping  each  of 
these  regiments  was  $52,997.88.  The  com- 
mittee then  say : 

**  *  These  were  the  only  regiments  of  which  the 
ENTIRE  cost  loas  defray^  by  the  Union  Defense 
Committee.  Every  article  of  clothing  and  equip- 
ment was  furnished  by  the  committee,  together  with 
rations  for  almost  a  thousand  men  each  for  a  period 
oftwomonths,^ 

* 'Irrespective  of  these  facts,  it  was  rather 
unfortunate  for  Mr.  Hewitt  to  open  the  *war 
record*  of  Tilden  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.   Of  the  millions  of  official  and  other 
documents  published  during  the  war,   not 
^^pe  has  yet  been  found  showing  that  Tilden 
iiad  given  counsel  or  money  or  a  word  of  en- 
couragement in  favor  of  perpetuating  the 
Union.     There  is  one,  however,  to  be  found 
—one  under  his  own  signature — in  which  he 
actually  proposed  to  let  the  South  establish 
an  independent  nation  before  a  shot  was 
fired — in  the  hope  that  she  could  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  North  for  common 
defense.     Samuel  J.  Tilden  was  never  known 
to  do  anything  to  help  on  the  war,  either  by 
assisting  the  soldiers  themselves  or  by  min- 
i6t«*ring  to  their  families  during  their  absence 
or  after  their  deaths.    On  the  contrary,  he  is 
known  to  have  refused  assistance  on  many 
occasions.     For  the  sake  of  example  the  fol- 
lowing well  authenticated  case  may  be  stated: 
Karly  in  the  war  a  young  man  of  excellent 
family  and  superior  character  and  attain- 
ments was  desirous  of  raising  a  company. 
He  waited  upon  Mr.  Tilden,  with  whom  he 
liad  an  acquaintance,  and  asked  him  to  give 
liim  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  certain 
State  officials. 

"Mr.  Tilden*8  reply  was  in  substance  as  fol- 
lo'ws  :     *  Young  man,  you  need  not  come  to 


me  for  any  such  letter  of  recommendation; 
this  war  is  an  outrage,  and  I  will  lend 
no  assistance  whatever  to  its  prosecu- 
tion.' " 

With  these  facts  before  us,  and  they  are 
facts,  and  we  defy  refutation,  it  is  left  for 
the  intelligent  voter  to  decide  for  whom  he 
will  cast  his  ballot  in  November.  Every 
household  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  country  have  felt  the 
effects  of  an  unholy  rebellion  with  which 
the  Democratic  party  was  in  full  sympathy, 
and  for  which  it  is  alone  responsible.  South- 
ern soil  covers  the  bones  of  many,  very 
many,  of  our  noblest  and  bravest  patriots, 
and  the  country  is  filled  with  limbless  and 
maimed  men,  whose  sacrifices  were  made 
that  the  nation  might  live.  The  crutch  and 
the  empty  sleeve  greet  us  everywhere,  and 
are  sad  reminders  of  Democratic  rule  and  of 
the  treasonable  purposes  of  that  party,  and 
the  part  that  Samuel  J.  Tilden  took  in  that 
war  must,  when  the  true  historian  shall 
have  written  the  whole  history  of  that  gigan- 
tic rebellion,  consign  his  name  to  everlast- 
ing infamy.  The  man  with  the  crutch  or 
empty  sleeve,  as  well  as  the  father  whose 
son's  remains  repose  in  a  Southern  grave, 
either  killed  in  battle  or  starved  in  Southern 
prison-pen,  can  point  to  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
with  unerring  certainty  and  say,  as  Nathan 
said  to  David,  **  Thou  art  the  man,^^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  much  space 
in  ventilating  the  war  record  of  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks.  It  is  a  generally  admitted  fact 
that  he  was  a  major  general  in  the  infamous 
order  of  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  an 
organization  which  had  for  its  object  the 
promoting  of  the  cause  of  the  rebels  and  an 
organized  opposition  to  the  war  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Mr.  Hendricks,  like 
Mr.  Tilden,  is  now  endeavoring  to  prove  his 
loyalty  to  his  country  during  the  rebellion, 
but,  in  the  light  of  established  facts,  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  satisfy  the  people  upon 
this  important  question.  It  is  indeed  a  sad 
commentary  upon  the  Democracy  of  this 
country  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  men 
who  aspire  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  to  be  obliged  to  attempt  to 
prove  their  loyalty  to  the  Government  which 
they  aspire  to  rule.    It  is  in  striking  con- 
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trast  with  that  of  the  Republican  candidates, 
Messrs.  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  to  whose  war 
records  every  loyal  person  can  point  with 
pride.  They  cannot  he  assailed — ^their  repu- 
tations are  above  saspicion. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  Mr.  Hendricks' 
position  on  the  war  question  than  by  quot- 
ing from  his  speech  at  Shelbyville,  Indiana, 
delivered  February  5,  1863,  in  which  he  de- 
clared he  had  never  advised  any  one  to  en- 
list in  the  Union  army  because  he  did  not 
Intend  to  enlist  himself.  In  discussing  the 
authority  of  the  General  Government  to  ar- 
rest deserters  he  said  : 

* '  If  any  young  men  have  left  their  com- 
panies to  come  home  without  authority  they 
have  done  an  unfortunate  thing,  because 
they  have  not  acted  in  accordance  with  law. 
So  that  you  cannot  fight  the  battle  at  issue 
in  your  neighborhoods.  You  must  actNin 
accordance  with  law.  If  anybody^  however^ 
comes  into  your  neighborhoods  without  law^  and 
propose  to  take  anybody  away  by  forces  that  is  a. 
matter  without  law,  and  you  had  best  attend  to 
that  J  gentlemen,  at  once."  [Shouts  of  **  We'll 
attend  to  them,  old  fellow  I"] 

In  the  same  speech  he  announced  his 
readiness  to  compromise  with  the  rebels  in 
the  followiug  language : 

**What  the  next  two  years  will  bring 
about  I  do  not  know.\  There  is  one  course 
for  us  to  pursue,  and  that  is  to  do  our  duty. 
I  have  hopes  that  this  war  will  not  last  very 
much  longer,  and  that  there  will  be  some 
adjustment  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the 
Government  and  the  Union  of  the  States.  / 
am  ready  to  compromise  at  any  time,  I  am  ready 
to  say  to  the  people  of  the  South,  *  Come  in 
again  and  we  will  secure  to  you  your  consti- 
tutional rights,  and,  if  you  desire  them,  ad- 
ditional guarantees.'  If  there  is  any  man 
who  desires  to  continue  fighting  and  spend- 
ing the  people's  money  apd  lives  I  do  not 
sympathize  with  him.  I  should  like  to  see 
these  States  brought  together  in  convention 
again,  and  settle  upon  a  mode  of  adjustment. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment that  will  do  it  or  not." 

As  late  as  September  14,  1864,  less  than  a 
year  before  the  close  of  the  war,  but  at  the 
very  darkest  period  of  the  rebellion,  Mr. 
Hendricks  was  announced  to  address  a  Demo- 
cratic ibass-meeting  at  Seymour,  Indiana. 
The  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  hand- 
bill circulated  to  call  the  "faithful"  to- 
gether : 


DEMOCRATIC  MASS -MEETING. 


HON.     THOMAS     A.     HENDRICKS 

Will  Address  the  People  of  Jackson  and  Adjoin^ 
ing  Counties  at 

SEYMOUR,    IND., 

On    Wbdnesday,    Sept.     14,    1864,   at   10 

o'clock. 


Let  all  who  FAVOR  PEACE,  all  who  de- 
sire  to  be  FREE  from  the  death-grip  of  this 
infamously  wicked,  imbecile,  and  tyrannical 
Administration,  its  arbitrary  and  illegal  ar- 
rests, and  its  drafts  and  conscription  laws, 
by  which  peaceful  citizens  are  dragged  from 
their  homes  and  all  the  endearments  of  do- 
mestic life,  to  butcher  and   be  butchered, 
COME  OUT  and  hear  this  advocate  of  peace 
and  reunion.     Come  in  wagons,  come  on 
horseback,  come  by  railroad  and  on  foot. 
Briug  your  neighbors,  and  especially  your 
Republican  neighbors,  who  are  seeking  for 
the  truth.     Bring  your  baskets  well  filled 
with  something  to  eat.     Other  able  speakers 
will  be  in  attendance.     Ladies  especially  in- 
vited.    If  possible,   arrangements   will    be 
made  with  railroads  to  carry  at  HALF  FARE. 

August  29,  1864. 

These  extracts  might  be  multiplied  in- 
definitely, but  the  foregoing  is  enough,  of 
the  sickening  records  of  Tilden  and  Hend- 
ricks. They  are,  however,  representative 
men  of  the  party  that  placed  them  in  nomi- 
nation, and  should  they  be  elected  the  rebels 
could  ask  no  greater  boon. 


Civil  Sebvicb  Reform. — If  "civil  service 
reform"  means  a  school-boy  catechism  for 
men  it  is  a  practical  absurdity. 

If  it  means  giving  the  control  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Government  on  their  pretense  of  *  'non- 
partisanship, "  it  is  a  public  crime. 

If  it  means  appointments  at  the  will  of  the 
Executive  without  consultation  with  or  rec- 
ommendation by  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  contrary  to  a  republican 
theory  of  government.  v 

If  it  means  defalcations,  contract  swindles, 
and  public  peculations  of  all  kinds,  the  IDem- 
ooratic  Administrations  which  preceded  and 
which  fomented  the  late  war  have  given  the 
country  enough  of  it  to  last  the  remainder  of 
the  century. 

If  it  means  competent  men  in  public  posi- 
tion, fidelity  to  public  trusts,  a  steady  im- 
provement in  administrative  methods,  and  a 
wise  and  prudent  economy  in  public  dis'bn.rse- 
ments,  the  Republican  Administrations  sln.c^ 
1861  may  proudly  challenge  a  comparison 
with  the  very  best  of  earlier  or  later  periods. 
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CONDITION  CONSIDERED. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  what  are 
derisively  termed  the  **carpet-bag  govern- 
ments' '  of  the  South.  *  It  is  the  design  of  this 
article  to  show  their  actual  financial  condition 
at  this  time,  and  the  extent  to  which  financial 
embarrassment  and  distress,  if  it  does  exist, 
is  attributable  to  Republican  administration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 

miles  of  railroad  constructed  in  the  United 

States  each  year,  as  follows  : 

1865  1,177 

1866 1,742 

1867 2,449 

1868 2,979 

1869 5,118 

1870 5,528 

1871 7,779 

1872 6,427 

1873 3,948 

1874 1,960 

1 875 ; 2,008 

In  the  flush  times  fallowing  the  war,  when 
money  was  plenty  and  the  railroad  fever 
very  generally  pervaded  the  country,  the 
Southern  States  shared  in  the  spirit  of 
mingled  speculation  and  enterprise.  Vast 
areas  of  territory,  comprising  fertile  and 
productive  lands,  lay  many  miles  from  rail  or 
river  communication,  and  were  inaccessible 
to  ready  and  easy  markets.  All  their  in- 
dustries were  prostrate  and  a  general  feeling 
of  gloom  and  despondency  had  settled  over 
the  country. 

Reconstruction  under  Republican  auspices 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  era,  in  which  the  hope  of  returning 
prosperity,  accompanied  with  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  that  characterized  the  North  and 
and  the  West,  was  to  be  speedily  realized. 
Tlxe  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas,   and  Nebraska 
were  extending  liberal  aid  to  internal  im- 
provements, and  why  could  not  the  South  do 
tfa.e  same  ?     Her  needs  were  equally  great, 
and  her  ability  equally  good.     Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  shared  this  prevailing 
sentiment,   and  the  person    who    declared 
against  it  was  denounced  as  a  *'fogy"  and 
ignored  in  the  counsels  of  the  people. 

This  rage  for  railroad  building,  supported 
\yy  State,  county,  and  municipal  authority, 
16b 


possessed  every  State  in  the  South  for  sev' 
eral  years  before  the  crisis  of  1873,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  been  universally  popular. 
But  the  panic  brought  a  total  change  of  senti- 
ment, and  suddenly,  in  the  collapse  that  fol- 
lowed, the  very  liberal  donations  that  had 
been  extended  to  these  enterprises  by  the 
concurrence  of  both  parties  were  charged 
back  upon  the  Republicans  as  extravagant  and 
corrupt  schemes  that  deserved  to  be  repudiated 
and  denounced  by  every  good  citizen.  This, 
too,  notwithstanding  the  well  known  fact 
that  Democrats  had  been  most  urgent  and 
officious  in  asking  for  such  aid,  invariably 
voted  for  it  in  the  legislature,  and  were 
almost  the  sole  beneficiaries,  as  is  shown 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ante&n6.po8t  war  debt  of  North  Carolina,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Public  Treasurer,  October  1, 
1866 $13,033,000  00 

Interest  on  said  debt  at  6  per  cent, 
to  July  1, 1868,  at  which  date  the 
now  State  government,  under 
the  reconstruction  acts,  was  or- 
ganized      1.368,466  00 

Total  legal  debt  at  the  period  of 
reconsiructtou li.401,465  00 

Amount  of  State  debt  as  stated  by 
Governor  i«  olden  in  his  message 
to  the  Legislature,  dated  Novem- 
ber 17, 1868,  the  debt  dating  Octo- 
ber 1,1868 

Amount  of  State  debt  on  October 
1,1869,  as  stated  in  Governor  Hol- 
den^s  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, dated  November  18, 1869. . . 

Total  recognized  debt,  as  reported 
by  Public  Treasurer  under  date 
of  November  21. 1870,  debt  dating 
to  October  1, 1870,  incl  uding  inter- 
est due  and  unpaid 

Total  debt,  as  stated  by  Governor 
Caldwell  in  message,  under  date 
November  20. 18'1,  debt  running 
to  October  1, 1871 

Total  dt-bt,  as  stated  by  Governor 
Caldwell  in  mefisa^e,  under  date 
of  November  18. 1872,  as  "nearly 
thirty  seven  millions'' 

Total  debt,  as  stated  by  Governor 
Caldwell  in  message,  under  date 
November  17. 1873,  as  over  '*thir- 
tv-eieht  millions" 

Total  debt,  as  stated  by  Governor 
Brogden  in  message  of  Novem- 
ber 16, 1874,  debt  dating  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1874 

The  interest  on  the  aforesaid  debt 
at  6  per  cent,  from  October  1, 1874, 
to  October  1, 1876,  amounts  to 

Which  added  to  debt  as  stated  by 
Governor  Broffden  in  his  mes- 
sage of  November  16, 1874 


19,209,946  00 
29,816,046  00 

81,640,771  76 

34,887,464  46 

37,000,000  00 

38,000,000  00 

38,921,848  05 

4,670,621  76 

88,921,848  06 


Leaves  the  total  debt,  October  1, 
1876 43,692,469  81 
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COMMENTS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  legal  debt  is  the  accamulative  inter- 
est since  1869.  The  additions  to  the  ante- 
war  debt  were  made — 

1.  During  the  war  for  internal  improve- 
ments. 

2.  Between  1865  and  1867,  by  the  conven- 
tion and  the.  Provisional  Legislature,  under 
Johnson's  reconstruction. 

3.  By  the  convention  of  1867-'68,  held  un- 
der the  reconstruction  acts,  and  the  legisla- 
tion of  1868-^. 

Of  course  j^J^j^Ki^teen  that  the  debt  re- 
ported October  1^«66,  was  created  by  the 
Democrats  befori,  during,  and  after  the  war, 
and  hence  the  Republicans  found  on  the  Int 
of  Juiy,  1868,  on  assuming  control  of  the 
government,  an  old  debt,  in  which  they  had 
no  responsibility  in  creating,  of  $14,401,465. 
The  additions  made  to  these  State  obligations 
by  the  constitutional  convention  of  1867  and 
1868,  and  the  Legislature  of  1868-'69,  were 
as  follows : 

Railroad  Indorsements,^ 

Chatha 'ti  railroad $3  200,000 

Wiliiamstown  and  Tarboro'railroad.     500,000 

W.  C.  and  R  railroad 3,00»,000 

Western  North  Carolina  railroad 6  660,000 

Atlantic  and  T.  railroad 2,000,000 

Wt  stern  railroad '. 1,600  <KK) 

N.  W.N.  C.  railroad 1,440,000 

Total 18,356,000 

I^ot  all  these  bonds  were  issued,  some  hav- 
ing been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  others  having  been  retained 
for  interest,  and  others  voluntarily  returned. 
But  the  increase  of  the  debt  arose  from  those 
issues.  'It  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  not  dis- 
puted in  North  Carolina,  that  in  every  case 
where  bonds  were  asked/or  it  was  by  Democrats 
in  every  instancey  with  the  exception  of  two;  the 
bonds  were  issued  to  Democrats  who  were  presi- 
dents of  railroads. 

The  Democrats  voted  for  them  uniformly 
in  the  Legislafhre.  Th4  Legislature  was  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  Democratic  lawyers, 
(attorneys  for  these  roads,)  such  as  Bragg, 
Vance,  Davis,  Merrimon,  Ransom,  and  most 
of  the  leading  Democratic  lawyers  of  the 
State.  ^ 

The  issues  authorized  to  be  delivered  to 
Democrats  were  as  follows : 


R.  H.  Cowan,  president  W.  C.  and  B. 
mil  road $2,000,000 

W.  Y,  Hawkins,  president  R.  and  G. 
railroad 3,200,000 

G.  W.  Swyson,  president  W.  N.  C.  rail- 
road 6  666000 

William  Johnson,  president  A. and  T. 
railroad 2,000,000 

E.  Belt,  president  N. W.  N.  C.  railroad.    1,440,UOO 

J.«R.  Stubbs, president  W. and  Y.  rail- 
road        650,000 

A  J.  Jones,  preideut  W.  R.  railroad  .    1,500  000 

W.  Sloara,  president  W.  C.  and  R.  rail- 
road     2,000  000 

Total 19,356,000 

The  Democrats  were  most  strenuous  in 
advocating  the  issue  of  bonds.  They  re- 
ceived all  but  $3,500,000.  If  there  was  any 
mismanagement  of  the  liberal  aid  thus  ex- 
tended by  the  State  the  Democracy  is  the  re- 
sponsible party, 

EFFECT  OP  THE  CONFEDERATE  POLICY. 

Confederate  State  debt,  as  reported  by  State 
Treasurer  October  1,  1866.  (this  debt  was 
contracted  by  the  State  during  the  re»»el- 
lion) $18,117,836  25 

Interest  at  8  per  cent,  on  above 
from  October  ,  1866,  to  Octo- 
ber 1, 1876,  would  be 14,494,269  00 

Total  Confederate  debt  to  Octo- 
ber 1,1876 32,612,105  25 

Add  the  ante  and  post  war  debt,  as 
reported  above.  October  1, 1866, 
and  inter<*8t  to  October  1, 1876, 
and  the  total  would  be 20,852,800  «) 

If  the  Con  federate  or  Democratic 
policy  had  obtained  the  debt 
woul  1  be,  therefore,  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1876 63,464,906  » 

Or  nearly  ten  millions  in  excess  of  the  pres- 
ent debt  of  the  State. 

COMMENTS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Confed- 
erate State  debt  was  annulled  by  a  Tote  of 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1865.     Bat 
that  body  had  persistently  refused  to  pass 
this  act  until  President  Johnson  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  president  of  the  convention  to 
the  effect  that  the  State  government  could 
not  be  recognized  unless  the  debt  was  repu- 
diated.    The  telegram  created  the  utmost 
indignation  in  the  convention  and   among 
the  people.     Mr.  Moore,  an  old  and  eminent 
lawyer,  held  the  floor  when  the  message 
from  the  President  was  received.     He  was 
proceeding  to  denounce  it,  when  the    flag 
upon  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  fell  with,   a 
crash  which  startled  everybody.     Mr.  Moore, 
with  great  vehemence,  exclaimed,  **  "Well 
may  that  flag  drop  from  the  dome  of    tliis 
Capitol  when  we  are  insulted  by  this  e^bibi- 
tion  of  tyranny  I** 
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This  may  be  taken  as  an  iodex  of  public 
opinion  on  the  question  of  repudiating  the 
Confederate  debt.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  if  the  old  ruling  population — ^the 
Democrats — ^had  been  left  to  themselves  that 
debt  would  have  been  to-day  incorporated 
with  the  State  debt.  And  the  best  possible 
evidence  that  they  would  have  increased 
these  new  obligations  is,  that,  without  ex- 
ception, they  were  instigated  by  them,  voted 
for  by  them,  and  in  a  large  measure  appro- 
priated to  their  use.  So  that  we  may  con- 
clude that  if  the  Democratic  policy  had 
obtained  thrpughout  the  State  would  have 
been  encumbered  with  all  the  ante  war  and 
post  war  debt.  Also  with  the  Confederate 
war  debt,  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  $76,204,574.96,  which  is  the  sum  of  the 
present  State  debt  and  the  Confederate  debt 
included. 

It  is  the  common  clamor  of  ex-Confed- 
erate or  Democratic  orators  and  newspaper 
editors  that  the  people  are  oppressed  by 
enormous  taxes.  The  taxes  in  l^orth  Caro- 
lina are  not  heavy.  Why  should  they  be  ? 
The  State  is  paying  nothing  but  the  current 
expenses  of  its  government.  On  the  credits 
which  have  been  issued  the  Commonwealth 
has  realized  not  less  than  $25,000,000  in 
current  funds.  They  have  paid  no  interest, 
and  have  taken  no  steps  toward  making  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  principal.  How  have 
they  lost  anything  as  a  body  politic  ?  They 
are  continually  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the 
$•25,000,000  realized  on  the  sale  of  their 
bonds,  and  of  course  the  treasury  is  richer 
to  that  amount. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  in  North 
Carolina  the  Governor  has  no  veto  power, 
and  as  the  Legislature  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  since  1871  the  Democratic 
party  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  accu- 
mulating indebtedness  as  well  as  for  the 
large  int^rease  during  the  few  years  of  Repub- 
lican rule. 

ARKANSAS. 

In  1837,  1838,  and  1840,  when  the  State 
was  under  Democratic  rule,  its  bonds  were 
issued  for  a  large  amount,  and  the  interest  on 
these  bonds  was  never  paid.  In  1868,  when 
the  Republicans  took  control,  they  knew  that 
to  establish  the  credit  of  the  State  it  was  ne- 


cessary that  it  should  be  honest,  and  it 
added  the  unpaid  interest  to  these  bonds, 
took  them  up  and  issued  new  ones,  amount- 
iMg  altogether  to  $3,910,000.  This  sum  is 
clearly  chargeable  to  the  ante-bellum  Demo- 
crats. The  States  never  received  any  benefit 
from  the  money,  for  the  officials  who  had  it  in 
charge  stole  it.  It  was  borrowed  for  the 
State  and  the  Real  Estate  Bank,  and  was 
given  to  Democratic  politicians  who  pretend- 
ed to  give  mortgages  on  their  fine  plautatietfs, 
but  instead  of  doing  so  gave  them  on  worth- 
less land.  On  this  debt  the  Republicans 
paid  the  interest  until  the  Democrats  came 
into  power;  since  that  time  $2,045,000  of  in- 
terest has  accrued  and  is  unpaid.  This  is 
also  chargeable  to  the  Democrats,  and  makes 
this  item  $5,955,000. 

The  Republican  Legislature  provided  for  a 
loan  of  the  State's  credit  to  assist  in  building 
railroads.  They  guarded  the  State's  interest 
by  inserting  a  clauses  in  the  law  that  any 
railroad,  in  default  of  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  loaned  it  by  the  State,  should  be  seized 
by  the  State  treasi^er,  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  and  all  the  moneys  accruing 
should  be  used  to  pay  the  interest  on  the. 
bonds.  Under  this  law  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $5,350,000  were  issued  to  five  railroads. 
The  interest  on  these  bonds  was  paid  by  the 
roads  until  1872,  when,  failing  to  pay,  they 
were  all  seized  by  the  Republican  State 
treasurer  and  put  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 
The  first  Democratic  Legislature  repealed 
that  section  of  the  "railroad  aid  law"  by 
which  the  State  treasurer  could  sequester  the 
roads,  they  were  all  released  from  the  re- 
ceivers, and  the  bonds  which  were  issued  as 
a  loan,  the  State  being  amply  secured  by 
the  Republicans,  were  made  a  gift  by  the 
Democrats  to  the  railroads.  The  unpaid  in- 
terest on  these  bonds  amounts  to  $1,418,000. 
This  sum  added  to  the  principal  makes 
$6,768,000,  also  chargeable  to  the  Democrats. 
In  1874,  during  the  Brooks-Baxter  war,  bonds 
bearing  ten  per  cent,  interest  were  issued  by 
the  Democrats,  and  these  now  amount  to 
$303,000.  The  Democratic  Legislature  of 
1875  authorized  the  issue  of  $2,500,000 
worth  of  bonds,  and  of  these  $256,000  have 
been  issued.  This  makes  a  total  of  $13,282,- 
000  of  the  bonds  of  the  State.  It  includes 
every  dollar  of  its  bonded  indebtedness,  and 
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the  Dertwcrats  before  a  ad  since  the  war  are 
responsible  for  every  dollar  of  it 

There  were  three  million  dollars  of  levee 
bonds  issued  by  the  State  under  Republican 
rule,  but  they  were  not  a  State  bond,  were 
secured  on  the  swamp  lands,  were  receivable 
for  swamp  lands,  and  more  than  one -third  of 
them  have  been  paid  in  these  lands,  and  all 
will  be. 

The  floating  debt  of  the  State  when  it 
passed  under  Democratic  rule  was  about 
$1,500,000  in  State  scrip  bearing  five  per 
cent,  interest.  This  debt  was  made  in  1868 
and  1869.  In  those  years  the  Ku-Elux 
undertook  to  rule  the  State.  Senator  Powell 
Clayton  was  then  Governor,  and  he  called  out 
the  militia  and  put  them  down.  The  calling 
out  of  the  State  forces  made  this  expenditure, 
and  so  it  may  be  fairly  charged  to  the  Demo- 
crats, for  had  it  not  been  for  their  action  thp 
militia  would  not  have  been  needed. 

Arkansas  was  four  and  a  half  years  under 
Republican  rule,  Clayton  and  Hadley  being 
Governors.  It  has  been  four  years  under 
Democratic  rule,  Baxter  and  Garland  being 
Governors,  for  though  Baxter  was  elected  as 
a  Republican  he  went  over  to  the  Democrats 
immediately  after  getting  into  power.  A 
comparison  of  expenses  during  these  periods 
would  not  be  amiss,  and  will  show  clearly 
what  the  people  of  the  State  lost  by  the 
transfer.  Under  Clayton  and  Hadley,  for 
four  and  a  half  years,  the  Governor's 
office  cost  $80,089.63.  Under  Baxter  and 
Garland  for  four  years  it  cost  $146,746.  The 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  cost  under  Clayton 
and  Hadley  $28,719.04;  under  Baxter  and 
Garland  $49,125.83.  The  Treasurer's  office 
under  Clayton  and  Hadley  cost  $63,593.09; 
under  Baxter  and  Garland  it  cost  $101,178.79. 
Under  Clayton  and  Hadl«y  the  Auditor's 
office  cost  $90,975.90;  under  Baxter  and  Gar- 
land it  cost  $223,395.83.  The  office  of  Inter- 
nal Improvement  Commissioner  cost  under 
Clayton  and  'ladley  $35,045.14;  under  Bax- 
ter $28,102.90,  and  was  abolished  under  Gar- 
land. The  office  of  State  Land  Commissioner 
under  the  Republicans  cost  $44,525.09;  under 
the  Democrats  it  cost  $78,888.66.  The  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
cost  under  Clayton  and  Hadley  $155,860.07. 
In  the  first  few  months  of  Baxter's  adminis- 


tration it  cost  $35,000,  and  was  then  abolish- 
ed, county  superintendents  being  substituted. 
Under  Garland  it  cost  $1,800  per  annum, 
and  the  schools  show  even  a  less  per  centage 
under  him  than  the  expenditures. 

Under  the  Republicans  the  courts  cost 
$316,648.80;  un«ler  the  Democrats  $340,203.- 
24,  and  there  are  fewer  judges.  The  Legis- 
latures under  the  Republicans  cost  $457,- 
815.27;  under  the  Democrats  they  cost  $630,- 
102.27.  These  figures  are  given  for  four  and  a 
half  years  of  Republican  rule  and  four  years 
of  Democratic  rule,  and  they  add  up  for  the 
Republicans  $1,273,273.00,  and  for  the  Demo- 
crats $1,630,343.52.  Such  is  the  saving  ef- 
fected in  Arkansas  by  Democratic  rule,  and 
this  sum  does  not  include  $58,000  of  the 
school  fund  for  which  the  first  Democratic 
treasurer,  now  a  prominent  candidate  for 
Congress,  was  a  defaulter. 

MISSISSIPPI. . 

The  State  of  Mississippi  has  been  singular- 
ly fortunate  in  her  financial  management 
since  Congressional  reconstruction.  The  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1868  inserted  a 
clause  in  the  constitution  prohibiting  the 
Legislature  from  **  loaning  the  credit  of  the 
State  to  any  individual  or  corporation." 
Under  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  in 
1869,  when  the  second  election  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  occurred,  this  clause 
was  set  apart  with  others  for  a  separate 
vote.  The  Republicans  voted  unanimously 
to  retain  it  in  the  constitution,  and 
about  half  the  Democrats  voted  to  strike 
it  out. 

The  efl'eot  of  thjs  Republican  restriction 
has  been  to  entirely  prevent  the  Legislature 
from  indorsing  railroad  bonds,  or  otherwise 
pledging  the  credit  of  the  State  to  private  or 
public  enterprises,  so  that  not  a  dollar  of  in- 
debtedness has  been  incurred  in  this  way. 
The  State  has  had  no  **  jobs,"  such  as  have 
characterized  some  of  the  other  States  North 
and  South. 

The  financial  condition  of  Mississippi  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  following  table,  com- 
piled  from  the  official  records,  comparing 
twenty  years  of  Democratic  rule,  before  and 
since  the  war,  with  six  years  of  Republican 
rule : 
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1850 $2d5,9  3  x8 

IVil !i>6.407  41 

1H6J 8O2  079  7H 

1853 2/0,^88  46 

1854 5S4.'Jm5  84 

1855 311.578  19 

1856 784,»)«  79 

1857 l,007.0Sfl  57 

Ls5S 614(»9  00 

1869 707,015  00 


5,623,741  4'J 


1^60 $663,R36  65 

1S61 1,824  161  75 

1882 6,819,894  54 

1863 2,210,794  23 

1^ 5,44rt,732  06 

1865 1  410,250  13 

186i 1,860,809  88 

l-<67 625,817  29 

1868 6'25,^78  80 

1889 463,219  71 


20,208  891  95 
5,623,741  49 


Total    expenditures    for  twenty- 
years 25,832,645  44 

Now  take  the   Republican  administration 
for  six  years.     Expenditures  for— 


1870  $1,061,249  98 

1871 1,319  026  19 

1872 1,098,031  69 

8,478,906  78 


1873 $953,030  00 

1874 908,330  00 

1875 618,259  00 


2,479,619  00 
8,478,906  78 


5,957,525  76 

Tlie  total  expenditures  for  six  years, 
$5,957,525.78. 

The  twenty  years  of  Democratic  adminis- 
tion  show  an  annual  average  of  $1,291,- 
632.32.  The  six  ydars  of  Republican  admin- 
istration show  au  annual  average  of  $992,- 
920.96. 

This  may  be  claimed   to   be  unfair,  as  it 
embraces  four  years  of  the  war;  but,  for  the 
sake  of   fairness,  let  us  strike  out  the    four 
years  of  the  war,  or  the  amount  expended 
during  those  four  years,  18G1,  1862,  1863, 
and  1864,  and  add  in  lieu  thereof  the  amount 
expended  in  1860,  $663,53t>.55,  and  we  have 
an  expenditure  of  $12,184,019.06,  or  an  an- 
nual average  of  $699,200.95,  as  against  $992,- 
920.96.     From  this  it  would  appear  that  the 
Republican  administration    has  been  more 
expensive    than    the    Democratic  adminis- 
tration;   but   there   are  several  reasons  for 
this:     Before  the  war   the   taxes  were  paid 
in  gold  and  silver,  and   everything  much 
cheaper  than  since  the  war;  and  in  January, 
1870,    when    the    Republicans    came    into 
power,  the  State  warrants  were  worth  about 
sixty  or  sixty-five  cents  on  the  dollar;    the 
capitol  and  mansion  were  dilapidated;    the 
penitentary  and   lunatic   asylum   were  too 
small,  and  had  to  be  extended  and  repaired, 
and  all  the  improvements  cost  nearly  two 
prices,  because  payments  were  made  in  war- 
rants at  their  reduced  value.     And  the  judi- 
ciary system  was  rendered  more  expensive 
to  the  State  by  dispensing  with  the  probate 


court,  the  expenses  of  which  had  been 
formerly  paid  by  the  counties;  this  jurisdic- 
tion was  given  to  the  chancery  court,  and 
the  number  of  citizens  had  more  than 
doubled,  and  all  departments  of  Slate  gov- 
ernment rendered  necessarily  more  expen- 
sive. And  again,  the  school  system  has  been 
carried  on  at  an  expense  very  large,  a  thing 
that  had  never  existed  before  the  war.  The 
expenditures  for  school  purposes  in  the  six 
years  have  been  about  $320,000  per  annum. 
Let  us  add  a  few  items  which  have  been 
necessary  since  the  war,  and  for  which  no 
expenditures  were  ever  made  by  the  De- 
mocracy, by  way  of  annual  averages,  and 
it  will  be  se^n  at  a  glance  why  it  is  that  the 
expenditures  have  been  larger  than  formerly: 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENDITURES. 

For  pcbool  purposes,  (as  above) $320,000 

Probate  court  business  by  the  chan- 
cery court,  (probate  salaries  by  the 
counties,)  Code,  1857,  (p.  423) 36,700 

Average  ann  ual  improvements  on  pub- 
lic buildings,  about 100,000 

County  records,  &c.,  furnished,  de- 
stroyed during  the  war,  and  exhaust- 
ed, &c 12,500 

Making  an  average  per  annum  of. 469,200 

Taking  this  from  the  average,  $992,920.96, 
leaves  $523,720.96.  Th^se  were  necessary  ex- 
penses, never  incurred  by  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. The  only  common-school  sys- 
tem in  the  State  before  the  war  seemed  to  be 
a  well-organized  system  to  squander  the 
school  fund  of  the  State  as  rapidly  as  the 
same  was  donated  by  the  Government,  as  the 
history  of  the  fund  will  show.  Take  these 
items  from  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
six  years  of  Republican  administration,  and 
the  average  is  reduced  per  year  to  $523,- 
720.96;  thus  showing  the  average  annual 
expense  of  the  Republican  administration  to 
be,  on  the  old  basis  of  State  expenses,  actually 
$75,480  less  than  the  average  expenses  under 
the  Democratic  rule  of  twenty  years,  with 
less  than  one-half  of  the  citizens  to  be  gov- 
erned, and  at  a  time  when  expenditures 
everywhere  were  largely  in  advance  of 
former  years.  Many  other  items  of  extraor- 
dinary expenses  have  been  incurred  since 
January,  1870,  not  included  in  these  state- 
ments. 

REPUBLICAN    TAXATION. 

The  taxes  have  been  increased   and   de- 
creased for  the  various  State  purposes,  for  the 
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six  years  alluded  to,  as  follows:  1870,  5 
mills  on  the  dollar;  1871,  it  was  4  mills;  in 
1872,  8J  mills;  in  1873,  it  was  12J;  in  1874, 
it  was  14  mills;  in  1875,  it  was  9^  mills.  In 
the  last  three  years  there  was  a  school  tax 
as  follows:  1873  and  1874,  a  school  tax  of  4 
mills,  and  for  1875, 2  mills.  This  is  included 
in  the  above  estimate,  and  the  counties  were 
restricted  in  their  levies  for  county  pur- 
poses as  follows:  By  act  of  1872  the  conn- 
ties  were  prohibited  from  levying  a  tax 
which,  with  the  State  and  school  tax  added, 
shall  not  exceed  25  mills  on  the  dollar,  and 
in  1875  they  were  restricted  to  20  mills  on 
the  dollar. 

DEMOCRATIC    TAXATION. 

The  recent  Democratic  Legislature  fixed 
the  limit  of  taxation.  State  and  county,  (no 
townsliip  taxes  are  assessed  in  Mississippi, ) 
at  16^  mills,  but  it  cut  off  the  two  mills 
State  tax  for  schools,  and  has  so  reduced  the 
limit  that  in  nearly  every  instance  county 
taxes  for  schools  will  also  be  omitted,  the 
assessments  being  devoted  entirely  to  gen- 
eral purposes.  Thus,  the  only  effect  of 
Democratic  *' retrenchment  and  reform^*  in 
Mississippi  is  the  virtual  destruction  of  the 
free  school  system. 

STATE   DEBT. 

According  to  the  annual  message  of  Gov- 
ernor Ames,  delivered  the  3d  of  January, 
1876,  the  entire  State  indebtedness  of  Mis- 
sissippi, bonded  and  floating,  was  only  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

RECEIPTS    AND   DISBURSEMENTS. 

The  receipts  over  disbursements  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1875,  were 
$496,000. 

A   SOUND   CONDITION. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Mississippi 
were  the  State  finances  in  a  more  healthy 
condition  than  during  the  last  year  of  Gov- 
ernor Ames'  administration.  Warrants  on  the 
treasury  were  near  par  for  the  first  time  in 
twenty  years ;  the  interest  on  the  small 
bonded  debt  was  promptly  paid,  and  tlie  debt 
itself  discharged  at  maturity. 

TAXATION   COMPARED   WITH  OTHER  STATES. 

To  show  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
complaint  on  the  score  of  heavy  taxes  in 
Mississippi,  the  following  table  is  presented 
as  compiled  from  the  census  of  1870 : 


New  York: 

Assessed  value  of  property $1,967,001,185 

Tatal  taxes 48,550.308 

Kate  of  taxation,  2.4  6-10  per  cent  on  the  dol- 
lar. 

Ohio: 

Assessed  value  of  property $1,167,731,097 

Total  taxes 23,526,548 

Kate  of  ta<Katlon,  2  01  percent,  en  the  dollar. 
Illinois: 

\s<^essed  value  of  property $4*^,890,575 

Total  taxes 21,825,008 

Rate  of  taxation,  4.5  per  cent,  on  the  dollar. 
Indiana: 

Asses^^ed  value  of  property $663,45.5,014 

Total  taxes 10.791.121 

Rate  of  taxation,  1.6  2  10  per  cent,  on  th«  dol- 
lar. 

Massachuetettfl: 

As-essed  value  of  property $1,50'»,983.112 

T  >tal  taxes 24,9;i2  900 

Rate  of  taxation,  1 5  9  10  per  cent,  on  the  dol- 
lar. 

Missouri: 

A«Be89ed  value  of  property $555,120,969 

Total  taxes 13  008,498 

Ra^e  of  taxation,  2.6  per  cent,  on  the  dollar. 
Michigan: 

Assessed  value  of  property $272,242,917 

Total  t.xes 5,412,957 

Kate  of  taxation,  1.9  per  cent,  on  the  dollar. 
Pennsvlvania: 

Aspessed  valu«  of  property $1,313,238,042 

Total  tuxes 24,531.397 

Rate  of  taxation  1.8  8-10  per  cent,  on  the  dol- 
lar. 

The  averai^e  rate  of  the  above  States  is  2.1 
6 10  per  cent,  on  ttie  dollar. 

TEXAS. 
The  State  of  Texas  passed  under  complete 
Democratic  rule  in  January,  1874,  although 
for  two  years  previous  the  Legislature  had 
been  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  Practi- 
cally the  Democrats  have  controlled  the 
State  since  January,  1872. 

STATE   DEBT. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1874,  the  State 
Auditor  reported  the  State  debt  to  be  $1,- 
748,831.75.  On  the  Ist  of  last  February  he 
reported  the  debt. at  $4,792,804.84,  showing 
an  increase  under  Democratic  administration 
of  $3,044,023.09. 

Auditor  Darden  further  reports  that  the 
debt  of  the  State  increased  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  January  31,  1876,  the  sum  of 
$780,473.63. 

RECEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITURES. 

The  receipts  from  taxes  in  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  $2,127,495.23;  yet  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  year,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
receipts,  there  were  outstanding  $543,137.84 
in  warrants  on  the  treasury,  with  no  money 
to  pay  the  same,  showing  the  actual  expend- 
itures of  the  State  to  have  been  $2,770,633.07. 

A   CONTRAST. 

Under    the    administration    of   Governor 
I  Davis,  Republican,  who  was  forced  out   of 
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^  office  by  the  Democrats  in  Janaarj,  1874,  a 
year  before  his  time  really  expired,  when 
the  public  schools  were  liberally  supported 
and  the  State  police  were  organized  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  the  total  receipts  were  but 
$625,600.41,  a  fraction  over  one-fonrth  ex- 
pended by  Governor  Coke,  his  immediate 
successor. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Chase,  editor  of  the  Waco  Reg- 
ister, of  date  July  17th,  writes  as  follows  : 

**Taxes  have  been  heavier  every  year  un- 
der Democratic  administration  than  they 
were  any  year  under  Republican  adminis- 
tration, and  have  increased  from  year  to 
year.  The  rate  may  be  no  higher  but  more 
things  are  taxed. 

''The  condition  of  our  State  finances  is 
that  the  legislative  finance  committee  has  just 
reported  a  deficiency  of  the  rise  of  $300,0;)0 
of  taxes  to  meet  current  expenses  of  the 
State  government.  The  Comptroller  asserts 
this  deficiency  to  be  $500,000.  The  State 
has  been  steadily  run  in  debt  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  since  the 
present  administration  came  into  power." 

EXTBAVAOANCB  AND  BAHKBUPTCY. 

The  San  Antonio  Herald,  an  outspoken 
Democratic  paper,  says : 

"We  are  cursed  with  a  Legislature,  one  of 
a  series,  which,  by  its  majurities,  in  spite  of 
the  beneficence  of  Providence,  ground  us 
down  with  the  iron  heel  of  oppression,  have 
piled  taxes  Ossa  upon  Peliou  high,  and  but 
partially  and  imperfectly  executed  the  very 
laws  they  themselves  enacted.  They  have 
run  the  expenditures  of  the  State  from  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
into  millions;  they,  in  their  expenditures, 
have  exceeded  the  revenues  of  the  State, 
and  instead  of  reforming  this  condition  of 
affairs  to  a  healthy  condition  by  retrenching 
all  expenses  to  the  actual  income  of  the 
State,  they  are  to-day  issuing  bonds  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  in  the  treasury,  which, 
when  sold  for  what  they  may  bring  in  the 
market,  with  all  the  tawdry  appendages  of 
commissioners  to  sell,  and  commissions  and 
other  expenses,  running  into  the  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars,  will  be  met  by  the  pro- 
ject to  isHiie  other  batches  of  bonds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  emergency  to  pay  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  bonds  now  issued.  In 
the  meantime  they  place  their  sacreligious 
hands  upon  every  actual  dollar  and  cash 
assets  in  the  treasury,  as  the  special  school 
fund,  which  should  be  a  secure  fund,  and 
this  they  squander  to  bridge  over  what  the 
Legislature  deems  an  emergency.'' 

BBOKEN    PBOMISES. 

The  San  Marcos  Free  Press,  another  Dem- 


ocratic paper,  calls  on  Governor  Coke  to 

resign,  and  sums  up  his  broken  promises  in 

this  style : 

*  'You  promised  you  would  have  the  finances 
of  the  State  on  a  specie  basis  in  one  hundred 
days;  we  all  know  how  truthful  that  has 
been.  You  promised  to  suppress  crime  in 
the  country,  and  you  have  vetoed  every  bill 
of  the  Legislature  that  tended  in  that  way. 
You  recommended  the  new  constitution  to 
the  people  as  the  best  we  ever  had,  and  in 
your  first  message  you  recommended  amend- 
ments enough  to  make  a  constitution  within 
themselves.  You  were  elected  because  of 
your  opposition  to  railroad  monopolies,  and 
you  have  been  aiding  and  abetting  a  party 
in  the  Legislature  to  steal  land  and  territory 
enough  to  make  a  State  as  large  as  Tennes- 


see. 


»» 


Says  the  Austin   Statesman  (Democratic) 

of  August  18,  1876  : 

*'  Comptroller  Darden  makes  the  open  as- 
sertion, and  he  has  published  it  in  his  offi- 
cial reports,  that  the  present  revenues  are 
insufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and,  according  to  his  theory,  and  it 
is  a  correct  one,  taxes  must  either  be  raised 
or  bonds  sold  to  prevent  evidences  of  State 
indebtedness  from  being  hawked  at  dis- 
graceful figures.  The  matter  of  selling 
bonds,  or  making  an  interest-bearing  debt 
to  pay  a  non-interest  bearing  debt,  is,  to 
use  a  vulgarism,  *too  thin.'  Within  the 
last  few  years  a  large  amount  of  debt  has 
been  paid  in  this  way,  and  the  work  still 
goes  on.  Nearly  Jive  millions  of  dollars  is  now 
the  measure  of  the  State's  bonded  indebted- 
ness, and  if  the  Executive  and  law-makers 
do  not  meet  the  issue  bravely,  in  five  years 
more  it  will  be  twice  that  amount." 

A  DISOBACBFUL  EXPEDIENT. 

The  climax  of  Democratic  imbecility  was 
reached  on  the  25th  of  August  last,  when 
they  passed  a  bill  through  the  Legislature 
compelling  the  poor  men  of  the  State  to 
make  good  their  delinquencies  by  paying  a 
capitation  tax.  Of  this  act  the  Austin  Slate 
Gazette  (Democratic)  says : 

"The  Legislature  adjourned  yesterday  at 
12  m.,  and  without  passing  an  act  for  im- 
posing an  additional  tax  of.  fifteen  cents, 
recommended  by  the  finance  committees  to 
meet  the  deficit  exhibited  in  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  In  lieu  of  this  a 
tax  of  one  dollar  per  capita  was  imposed  on 
every  suffragan  of  the  State,  in  the  vain 
expectation  of  realizing  a  sufficient  amount  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  government. 

"  But  the  subterfuge  of  a  per  capita  tax 
will  not  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  can 
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be  raised  from  this  source ;  and  if  it  conld, 
it  only  amoants  to  one- fourth  of  what  is 
needed  to  honor  the  floating  debt  of  the 
State.  It  is,  besides,  predicated  on  a  false 
principle,  practically  taxing  the  poor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  As  matters  now 
stand  treasury  warrants  will  depreciate  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  force  the  resignation  of 
some  of  the  best  county  and  district  officers. 
Meantime  the  honest  creditors  of  the  State 
will  suffer  heavy  losses  from  depreciated 
State  paper,  and  brokers  will  coin  their 
gains  from  false  legislation.'' 

PROFLIGACY  AND  PLUNDER. 

Of  all  the  States  in  the  South  Texas  has 
become  most  notorious  for  reckless  and  ex- 
travagant legislation.  Its  record  for  corrupt 
jobbery  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  first 
Democratic  assembly  after  reconstruction,  in 
a  single  act,  donated  over  thirty  millions  of 
acres  of  public  lands  to  Tom  Scott's  rail- 
road, and  robbed  the  school  fund  of  the 
State  of  that  amount. 

GEORGIA. 
1860--State  debt ^,170,750 

1865— State  debt,  (old) $">,706,500 

Rebel  debt 15,104,726 

Total 20,811,226 

1868— State  debt $6,544,500 

1872— State  debt 8,6!8,750 

1875— State  debt,  January  1 8,105,500 

In  1868,  when  the  reconstructed  govern- 
ment was  inaugurated,  the  rebel  debt  had 
^    been  repudiated,  and  the  recognized  debt 
was  $6,544,500. 

RAILROAD  DEBT. 

The  contingent  liabilities  for  railroads  for 
bonds  indorsed  are  stated  by  Governor  Con- 
ley  in  his  message  of  January  11,  1872,  at 
$7,083,400.  The  Governor  further  states  that 
on  December  2, 1871,  railroads  had  complied 
with  and  were  entitled  to  indorsement,  and 
loans  on  bonds  amounting,  when  the  roads 
are  completed,  to  $7,0^9,500.  In  conclusion, 
he  adds :  **If  all  roads  building  under  the 
law  of  December  2,  1871,  be  completed,  the 
entire  indorsement  will  be  $9,633,900." 

The  State  reserves  the  first  lien,  with  power 
to  seize  and  sell  the  road  on  failure  to  pay 
.  the  interest  or  principal. 

HOW  AID  WAS  GRANTED. 

The  aid  is  granted  at  an  average  rate  of 
$13,000  per  mile  on  completed  sections  of 


twenty  miles,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  one- 
half  the  actual  cost  of  the  road  invested  by 
the  company.  Governor  Conley,  in  his  let- 
ter oi  December  2,  1871,  says  : 

'*The  contingent  liability  of  the  State  is  as 
indorser  of  the  bonds  of  certain  railroads. 
This  liability  has  been  contracted  since  1868, 
and  the  State,  by  her  legislation,  may  be 
said  to  have  adopted  a  general  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements  by  granting  the  loan  of 
her  indorsement  to  railroads  in  the  course  of 
construction,  and  after  they  had  built  and 
equipped  a  certain  number  of  miles.  This 
indorsement  of  railroad  bonds  is  restricted 
by  article  3,  section  6,  of  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  viz:  *The  General  Assembly  shall 
pass  no  law  making  the  State  a  stockholder 
in  a  corporate  company  without  a  provision 
that  the  whole  property  of  the  company  shall 
be  bound  for  the  security  of  the  State  prior 
to  any  other  debt  or  lien,  except  to  laborers, 
nor  to  any  company  in  which  there  is  not 
already  an  equal  amount  invested  by  private 
persons;  nor  for  any  other  object  than  a  work 
of  public  improvement.'  In  all  indorsements 
of  bonds  of  railroads  by  the  State  the  roads 
seeking  the  indorsement  have  first  placed 
themselves  within  this  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  no  case  has  the  indorsement 
of  the  State  been  granted  for  a  greater  amount 
than  one-half  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  of 
the  road  when  completed  and  equipped." 

BOTH  PARTIES  RESPONSIBLE. 

The  acts  conferring  this  aid  were  passed 
by  the  votes  of  members  of  both  political 
parties,  as  the  records  show,  and  the  State 
is  considered  secure  against  any  loss  or  ex- 
pense on  this  account  if  the  law  be  properly 
enforced. 

TAXABLE  PROPERTY  INCREASED. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceded  that 
the  value  of  taxable  property  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  in  the  vicinity  of  these  roads.  The 
Georgia  Air-line  may  be  given  as  an  exam- 
ple. It  is  shown  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  in  1871  that  the  aggregate 
value  of  property  through  which  this  road 
passes,  in  a  single  year,  increased  $2,582,980, 
and  since  the  road  was  begun  the  increase 
had  been  $4,742,821. 

The  three  counties  through  which  the 
Marietta  and  Western  road  passes  show  an 
increase  of  value  in  a  single  year  of  $400,000. 
The  three  counties  along  the  South  Georgia 
and  Florida  road  an  increase  from  1868  to 
1870  of  $1,265,472.  Equal  or  greater  ad- 
vantage to  property  has  been  realized  along 
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other  new  lines  subsidized  by  the  State. 
It  is  farther  shown  that  the  total  increase 
along  the  ten  lines  thus  aided,  from  1868  to 
1871,  was  $14,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  the  roads,  which  is  four  millions  more 
than  the  whole  indorsement  made  or  prom- 
ised to  railroads  which  were  commenced  and 
entitled  to  aid  on  December  2,  1871.  It  is 
evident  from  the  low  valuation  of  property 
at  that  time  that  the  benefits  had  but  begun, 
and  that  a  correct  statement  at  this  time 
would  show  still  more  milked  advantages. 

BAILROAD  PROPBRTT  VALUABLE. 

To  show  that  railroads  are  not  dead  prop- 
erty in  Georgia  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
State  owns  the  Western  Atlantic  road,  which 
was  valued  before  the  war  at  $7,000,000,  and 
paid  an  annual  net  income  to  the  State  of 
$450,000.  It  is  now  leased  for  twenty  years 
at  the  rate  of  $25,000  per  month,  or  an  ag- 
gregate of  $300,000  a  year. 

GOVERNOR  bullock's  ADMINISTRATION. 

Governor  Conley,  in  his  message  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1872,  says  of  Governor  Bullock's 
administration : 

**Your  honorable  body  will  see  that  the 
only  kind  of  bonds  issued  by  him  that  are 
now  outstanding,  and  that  are  a  claim 
against  the  State,  are  the  $3,000,000  of  gold 
bonds  issued  under  authority  of  the  act  of 
September  15,  1870,  and  $1,800,000  of  gold 
bonds  issu»»d  to  the  Brunswick  and  Albany 
Railroad  Company  in  acrordance  with  the 
act  of  October  17, 1870.  The  actual  liability 
of  the  State,  therefore,  incurred  during  his 
administration  is  represented  by  the  sum  of 
$4,800,000.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  large  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  devoted 
to  the  redemption  of  bonds  falling  due  in 
1870  and  1871,  and  in  years  previous  thereto, 
and  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  them  and 
others  still  to  fall  due.  The  debt  of  the 
State  is  not,  therefore,  actually  increased  by 
that  amount.  The  contingent  'lability  by 
the  indorsement  of  railroad  bonds  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Bullock 
amounted  to  $6,683,400. 

**  The  above  statement  covers  the  whole 
period  that  my  predecessor  was  in  office,  and 
is  a  complete  and  accurate  summary  of  his 
official  action  in  the  matter  of  which  it 
treats.'* 

The  rate  of  general  tax  for  State  purposes 
under  Republican  rule  was  forty  cents  on 
$100.  The  average  cost  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment for  1868,  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  was 
$1,334)015  84,  including  payments  on  public 


debt.  The  actual  public  debt  of  the  State 
was  not  inoressed  a  single  dollar  under  Re- 
publican government. 

DEMOCRATIC  DEFALCATION. 

The  largest  defalcation  of  a  public  officer 
in  the  South  since  the  war  occurred  in 
Georgia  in  1875,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Democratic  State  Treasurer  was  a  de- 
faulter to  upwards  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  "Old  Dominion"  has  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted Democratic  control  since  the  time  when 
the  memory  of  manliruiineth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. Whatever  her  financial  condition  the 
Democratic  party  aXoiie  is  responsible  for  it. 
No  "carpet-bagger"  has  been  there  to  be 
charged  with  plundering  her  people  and 
running  the  State  into  debt. 

The  official  reports  show  the  financial  con- 
dition to  be  as  follows  : 

1860— State  debt.....' $31,938,144 

1865— Old  State  debt 41,061,316 

Rebel  debt ; 7,505,724 


Total 48,567,040 

Increase  of  old  debt...  9.123,172 

Total  increase 16,628,896 

1870— Old  debt 45,872,778 

(Rebel  debt  repudiated.) 

Increase  of  old  debt  since 

1865 4,811,462 

Increase  from  1860 13,934,634 

1875— Old  debt 44,735,796 

The  debt  of  Virginia  was  coutratited  before 
the  war  in  aid  of  internal  improvement,  and 
the  increase  is  from  interest  accruing  during 
and  since  the  war,  which  has  been  funded 
in  six  per  cent,  bonds. 

The  literary  fund,  amounting  to  $1,833,- 
420,  which  the  State  held  in  trust,  and  $1^,- 
452,326  in  bank,  and  other  productive  stock, 
was  squandered  in  the  rebellion. 

The  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  October  1,  1875,  were  $2,814,- 
614.32. 

TAXATION. 

^axes  are  assessed  as  follows  : 

Capitation  tax,  ($1.00  each) .  $264,206 

Tax  on  personal  property 357,301 

Tax  on  income « 44,014 

Tax  on  real  estate 1,281,106 

Tax  on  licenses 519,302 


Total  tax 2,465,930 

The  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  is 
at  the  rate  of  50  cents  on  the  $100  value. 

The  county  and  township  taxes,  assessed 
for  the  same  period  as  above,  amounted  to 
$1,778,602,  which,  added  to  the  State  tax, 
gives  an  aggregate  of  $4,244,532. 
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UNDER  WBIOH   KING,  BBZONIAN  ?     SPBAE,  OB  BIK  ! 


UNDER    WHICH  KING,  BEZONIAN  ?    SPEAK,  OR  DIE ! 


For  a  momeHt  as  it  were,  aTter  the  guns  of 
Sumter  awoke  the  echoes,  the  nation  stood 
silent,  as  if  appalled  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  crime.  Bat  for  an  instant;  that  moment 
past,  such  a  tidal  wave  of  wrath  audindignji- 
tion  swept  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  I  Kach  State 
poured  forth  its  bravest  and  best.  From  the 
plowshare  and  the  counting  house,  the 
sturfy,  the  surgery,  and  the  court- room,  they 
came,  at  the  call  of  their  country's  need. 

There  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Cincinnati 
at  that  time  who  had  just  made  a  name  for 
himself  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
winning  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
people.  He  was  of  Scottish  blood,  and  it  is 
said  came  of  a  race  of  fighting  men;  for  one 
'  of  his  remote  ancestors  at  Lancarty,  in  Perth- 
shire, drove  back  the  English  in  a  narrow 
pass,  unaided  save  by  his  valorous  sons. 
**Pall  your  plow  and  harrow  to  pieces  and 
fight,"  he  cried,  and  they  obeyed  him.  So  at 
his  country's  call  away  went  briefs  and  law- 
books, and  with  Rosecrans  and  Scammon, 
Lytle  and  Garfield,  Pope  and  Force,  and  all 
the  thousand  others  whom  Ohio  dedicated  to 
her  country's  cause— Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
rode  forth  to  war.  As  W.  H.  Lytle,  one  of 
Ohio's  most  brilliant  sons,  sung,  and  proved 
that  his  words  were  more  than  poet's  rhym- 
ing—so did  Hayes  indorse  him  : 

'Tis  not  the  time  for  dalliance  soft 

In  gentle  ladies'  bowers, 
While  treason  flaunts  her  flag  aloft 

And  dares  to  tread  oa  onrs  ; 
And  now  tbe  swords  our  fathers  wore, 

Must  in  their  scabbards  rattle. 
And  we  will  slug  the  songs  of  yore 

When  marching  forth  to  buttle. 

Through  all  the  trying  campaign  in  West 
Virginia,  while  Rosecrans  fought  like  Napo- 
leon, and  MuClellan  wrote  like  him.  Major 
Hayes  served  well  and  bravely.  With  his  poet 
brother  in-arms,  Lytle,  he  was  wounded  at 
South  Mountain,  (and  again  in  almost 
every  engai;ement,)  but  though  wounded 
still  struggled  to  encourage  his  men,  and 
fell  twice  from  loss  of  blood  before  he  was 
carried  from  the  field.  He  was  made  Judge 
Advocate  by  Rosecrans,  and  while  y^'t  a  col- 
onel, again  like  Lytle,  assigned  to  a  brigade 
command.  His  commission  as  brigadier  gen- 
eral was  not  announced  until  October,  18G4, 
after  he  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  the  war  was  almost  over.  In  March, 
1865,  the  brevet  of  major  general  followed. 

Not  once  through  the  war  did  he  falter; 
Lytle  was  dead  at  Chickamauga,  and  Rose- 
crans relieved  ere  he  could  justify  himself, 
and  Force  wounded  almost  unto  death,  and 
Pope  fighting  against  traitors  in  front  and  rear 


at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  and  Grant  just 
beginning  to  show  what  manner  of  man  he 
was;  the  days  looked  very  dark,  and  some 
wiseacres  away  up  in  Chicago  voted  the  war 
a  failure:  and  the  people  began  to  weary — it 
took  so  long  to  make  the  rebels  understand 
that  tht^y  s/iould  not  succeed,  and  lukewarm 
friends  abroad,  or  those  who  openly  sympa- 
thized with  the  South,predicted  that  the  North, 
would  yield,  and  altogether  even  the  bravest 
heart  quailed  under  the  sombre  dread  and 
threntening  of  evil.  Bui  Hayes  fought  on, 
and  when  his  friends  sent  him  word  that  he 
was  nominated  for  Congress,  and  had  better 
H3ome  home  and  use  his  personal  efforts  toward 
the  election,  his  reply  was,  *'Your  sug- 
gestion about  getting  a  furlough  to  take  the 
stump  was  certainly  made  without  reflection. 
An  officer  fit  fok  duty  who  at  this  crisis 
would  abandon  his  post  to  electioneer  fob 

A  SEAT  IN  CoNailESS  OUGHT  TO  BE  SCALPED."    So 

he  was  elected  without  any  personal  efforts, 
save  his  record  in  the  field,  and  the  next 
year,  when  the  war  was  over,  took  his  seat  in 
Congress.  While  a  member  of  that  body 
his  acts  were  in  full  harmony  with  the  princi- 
ples which  led  him  to  draw  his  sword.  Un- 
compromisingly loyal,  he  gave  in  to  no  mea- 
sure which  would  allow  a  loophole  of  help 
or  comfort  to  the  rebels.  His  one  idea  there 
in  the  halls  of  the  Nation's  Capitol  w/is  the 
same  as  on  the  fields  of  that  Nation's  battles 
— ^to  sajve  the  country. 

And  now  that  country,  after  rewarding  one 
brave  soldier  with  its  civic  crown,  offers  it  to 
this  one  of  whom  we  write.  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  is  the  nominee  of  the  loyal  people  for 
the  Presidency.  Does  he  deserve  the  prize  ? 
Is  there  one  who  fought  with  him  or  under 
the  same  flag  will  say  "No  ?"  Is  there  a  spot 
upon  his  shield  ?  Did  he  ever  turn  his  back 
upon  the  foe  in  war  or  upon  his  principles 
in  peace  ?     Proudly  can  we  answer.  Never  1 

Thrice  has  his  own  State,  the  third  in  the 
Union,  awarded  him  with  the  highest  gift 
v\ithin  its  power,  and  three  times  has  he 
proved  himself  most  worthy  of  the  trust 
implied  by  the  choice.  He  took  no  advan-- 
tage  of  his  high  office  for  self  aggrandisement; 
and  when  his  uncle,  a  wealthy  man,  was 
dying,  it  was  by  Major  Hayes'  own  advice 
and  desire,-  that  instead  of  leaving  him  his 
whole  fortune  he  should  endow  the  town  of 
Fremont  with  $75,000  for  a  public  park  and 
free  library.  Wealthy,  yet  living  a  quiet, 
unostentatious,  domestic,  homely  life,  he  has 
come  forth  from  his  retirement  only  at  the 
call  of  duty  and  at  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  his  friends;  and  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  country   seemed  to  point  to  James  G. 
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Blaine  as  their  standard  bearer,  and  the 
votes  at  the  oonvention  ran  so  high  for  him, 
few  dreamed  that  the  quiet  gentleman  and 
student  would  be  the  final  choice. 

So,  after  the  study  of  his  life,  we  must  say 
the  choice  was  a  wise  one  ;  although  at  first 
there  was  a  feeling  of  disajipointment,  be- 
oause  the  nominee  had  not,  it  seemed,  the 
personal  magnetism  of  James  O.  Blaine  ;  he 
had  not  his  flowiug  and  ready  eloquence, 
though  when  necessaiy  to  speak  his  words 
were  to  the  point ;  he  had  not  served  so  long 
in  Congress;  in  a  word,  he  had  not  Blaiue'a 
prestige;  and  many  thought^  thai,  while 
Blaine  would  have  carried  everything  beiore 
him,  Hayes  would  wiu,  if  he  did  win,  only  by 
hard  fighting.  But  sudi  sontiments  were  ow- 
ing to  the  first  shock  of  surprise  ;  they  have 
passed  away,  and  for  many  reasons  the  peo- 
ple are  becoming  more  and  more  satistied 
with  their  candidate.  His  re<  ord  is  unspot- 
ted. As  a  student  he  stands  high,  as  a 
lawyer  his  rank  was  first,  and  as  a  soldier 
he  was  brave  and  intrepid.  Four  times  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him  ;  four  times  was 
he  wounded  ;  and  yet  he  fought  when  down 
until  carried  from  the  field.  Could  a  courage 
more  lofty  be  found  among  men  ?  I'here  is  not 
a  crack  in  his  armor ;  there  is  not  a  spot  upon 
his  shield.  So  far  in  the  canvass  there  has 
not  been  a  word  about  his  personal  or  moral 
status  that  would  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek 
of  his  wife  or  children.  The  Democratic  pa- 
pers are  taking  credit  to  themselves  for  this 
abstaining,  and  calling  upon  i\\(^.  Republicans 
to  do  likewise  with  their  candidate.  They 
should  be  honest  at  least  once,  and  acknowl- 
edge that  they  do  not  abuse  or  expose  Gov- 
ernor Hayes — simply  because  they  can't ! 

The  man  stands  so  gloriously  above  the 
touch  of  malice  that  they  know  they  cannot 
harm  him !  But  ,poor  Til  den  !  ah !  **  Look 
upon  that  picture  and  then  upon  this!" 
What  do  we  see  here  ? 

When  every  loyal  heart  was  glowing  with 
patriotic  fire  at  the  cry  that  came  up  fi*om 
Sumter  what  did  Samuel  J.  Tilden  do  f  Did 
he,  too,  throw  away  his  law  books  and  briefs 
and  go  forth  with  the  gallant  sons  of  the 
Empire  State  to  fight  for  honor  and  the  right  ? 
Did  he  freely  offer  his  own  life  that  his  coun- 
try might  live  ?  No  !  alas,  no  1  There  was 
no  responsive  fire  in  his  heart.  All  was  cold, 
calculating,  false ! 

On  April  20,  1861,  in  .reply  to  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation  calli'.»g  for  75,000 
troops,  a  grand  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
New  York  was  held  in  Union  Square  to  in- 
dorse thit  action  and  to  pledge  themselves 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  General  Dix 
was  chosen  president,  and  among  the  vice 
presidents  or  speakers  were  the  names  of 
such  Democrats  as  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  J.  T. 


Hofi'man,  Fernando  Wood,  A.  S.  Hewitt, 
Krastus  Brooks,  Augustus  Schell,  and  others. 
Was  that  of  Tilden  included  ?  No.  One  of 
his  friends  called  upon  him  and  begged  him 
to  come,  but  Tilden  refused  decidedly  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  "abolition  war." 
And  when  his  friend  expressed  a  fear  that 
he  would  live  to  regret  this  refusal,  Tilden, 
having  faith  that  Robert  Toombs  would  yet 
call  his  slave-roll  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill, 
replied:  **I  think  not,"  and  remained  firm 
in  his  refusal.  Nor  did  he  confine  himself 
to  negative  support  of  the  rebellion ;  he  gave 
it  in  words  when  among  his  friends.  But 
even  before  the  war  broke  oui,  in  1860,  he 
wrote  as  follows,  speaking  of  the  Republican 
party : 

*'It  is  an  organized  agitation  on  the  gen- 
eral questtion  of  slavery,  mainly  irrespective 
of  the  practical  application  of  its  conclusions 
to  any  proposed  measure  of  legislation  or  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  not  easy  to  define  the  exact  limit  where 
the  liberty  of  philosophical  speculation  or 
abstract  discussion  ends  and  an  offense 
against  good  neighborhood,  whether  of  indi- 
vidual families  or  States,  begins.  But  it  is 
very  clear  that  the  Republican  party  has 
passed  that  boundary  ;  for  an  organized  agi- 
tation by  a  majority  of  one  community,  in- 
cluding its  government,  against  the  social 
or  industrial  system  of  a  neighboring  and 
friendly  community  is  an  offense  which  leads 

to  alienation  and  hostility,  if  not  actual  war. 
*  *  *  *  * 

**  Elect  Lincoln  and  we  invite  those  perils 
which  we  cannot  measure.  We  attempt  in 
vain  to  conkjuer  the  submission  of  the  South 
to  an  impracticable  and  intolerable  policy. 
Our  only  hope  must  be  that  as  President  he 
will  abandon  the  creed,  the  principles,  and 
pledges  in  which  he  will  have  been  elected. 
Defeat  Lincoln  and  all  our  great  interests  and 
hopes  are  equally  safe,^^ 

The  italics  are  our  own.  After  those  words 
it  is  useless  for  Tilden  to  say  he  never  was  a 
secessionist,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  folly 
to  trust  sucli  a  man  with  the  helm  of  state. 

Mr.  Tilden  refused  to  honor  with  his  pres- 
ence the  ratification  meeting  of  loyal  men  in 
Union  Square,  but  when  a  choice  coterie  of 
rebel  sympathizers  and  peace  Democrats 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Delmonico's  for 
the  specious  purpose  of  * 'obtaining  a  better 
diffusion  of  political  knowledge,"  Mr.  Til- 
den's  name  was  appended  to  the  paper  with- 
out hesitation.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Tilden 
was  on  the  committee  on  finance.  They  pro- 
posed to  raise  $10,000  to  carry  the  election 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  those  present  contrib- 
uted largely  to  that  object. 

The  Evening  Post,  when  the  report  of  the 
meeting  was  published,  had  an  excellent 
article  upon  it.     **The  conspirators,"  it  said, 
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"mean  to  do  anything  und  everythini;," 
one  of  their  speakHra  said.  "  to  break  doi 
the  loyal  party  of  tli»  nalion,  and  to  band 
th»  GoTemmoat  over  to  the  malignant  slave- 
holding  oligaicliB  who  for  nearly  two  yeara 
hare  been  alaughtering  our  aon?,  distarbiDg 
oar  pface,  arresting  oar  prospurtty,  and 
threatening  the  ver/seoarity  of  onr  homes." 
This  brought  an  answer  from  Mr.  Tilden 
denying  that  the  meeting  At  Delmonioo's  vas 
a  "revolutionary  Intrigue."  But,  put  as 
bold  a  face  upon  tba  matter  as  tliey  could, 
the  publication  of  the  doings  of  the  coociaTe 
fell  like  abombahell  among  the  ooos(iiratora. 
Tbey  had  been  bo  careful  in  admitting  only 
such  newspaper  men  as  they  thongbt  would 
give  a  propar  coloring  to  their  reports.  Mr. 
Tilden  never  dreamed  that  his  treason  would 
be  given  to  the  world,  and  he  hastened,  in  a 
letter,  specious  iu  its  arguments  and  covert 
treason,  insulting  in  its  contemptuous  allu- 
siona  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  ooter  over  the 
mistake. 

Satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  or  fearfal 
of  goiug  further  while  the  North  was  ao  an- 
tagonistic to  his  peouliai  ideas,  Mr.  Tilden 
made  no  further  pnblic  effort  to  aid  and  abet 
the  rebellion  niitil  l»Si.  when,  at  the  ^reat 
Chicafso  Convention,  be  was  responsible  for 
tlie  infamous  resolutions  which  voted  tlie 
war  a  failure.  He  made  the  motion  for  the 
forming  of  the  resolutions,  and  was  chairman 
□f  the  committee  which  formed  them.  The 
second  one  was  as  follows  ; 

"  It-'soheil,  That  this  convention  does  ex- 
plicitly declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  American 
people,  that  after /our  years  of  fqilare  to  re- 
store the  Union  by  experiment  oKwar.  dur- 
ing which,  under  the  pretense  of  a  military 
necessity,  or  war  power  higher  than  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Constitution  itself  has  been 
diaregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty 
and  private  right  alike  trodden  down,  and 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  cnuntry  essen- 
tially impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty, 
and  the  pnblic  welfare  demand  that  imiaetliale 
efforts  be  made  for  the  ce'^aation  x>\  hoslilUies, 
with  a  view  to  an  ultimata  convention  of  the 
States,  or  other  peaceable  raoana.  to  the  end 
that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
peace  may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the 
Federal  Union." 

This  is  the  anmof  his  war  record:  In  1860 
i,;_  r.-i. —  1^....-    /_i,;.i.  —  '"avequoted 

lea  comfort 

treason  ;) 


his  friends 
ve  attained 


bis  present  position.  There  would  have  been 
noDnitedStates,  and,  consequently,  no  Presi- 
dency for  ex  rebels  and  traitors  to  aspire  to. 
Never  by  word  or  act  did  he  encourage  a 
Union  aoldier  or  advise  a  man  to  serve  his 
country  in  that  capacity.  Need  we  go  on  f 
Or  is  the  picture  not  black  enough,  confined 
as  it  is  to  an  epoch  of  four  years,  without 
painting  in  the  record  of  the  next  leu  f  For 
that  record  will  show  this  man  in  league 
with  thieves  and  all  dishonor.  "  'Tia  true  ; 
'tis  pity  ;  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

Yea,  although  like  his  rivnl,  clothed  with 
the  execuliVH  of  his  native  State,  we  find 
him  using  that  power  only  to  abuse  it  ;  and 
he  comes  down  from  the  gubernatorial  chair 
with  hands  so  soiled  no  honest  miu  would 
care  to  touch  them  1 

These  are  the  two  men  betweer,  which  tho 
country  must  choose  its  loader.  Which  will 
it  be  ?  One  oomee  to  ns  with  the  record 
of  bravery  nudoubted,  patriotism  of  th« 
stauneliest,  honesty  the  nobleat.  Uis  good 
name  is  a  mirror  upon  which  there  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  breath  to  dim  its  lastre. 
The  other,  while  tbfri-  ore  some  "  so  poor  as 
to  do  him  honor,"  tbey  are  only  among  those 
of  his  own  kind,  men  who  strove  to  dMtroy 
the  country,  or  to  plunder  their  fellow- 
beings  in  the  most  barefaced  robbery  ever 
known  since  the  days  of  highwaymen,  whose 
challenge  was,  "  your  money  or  your  life  I" 

One  accepts  the  offered  honor  in  a  manly 
letter,  a  good  exponent  of  his  character, 
written  by  himself,  and  prompted  only  by 
his  own  probity.  The  other,  with  a  Qonriah. 
of  trumpets  about  "retrenchment"  and  "re- 
form," foists  upon  the  people  a  tirade  dic- 
tated by  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try's interests,  and  worded  carefully  to 
dovetail  into  the  principles  of  the  dastardly 
party  which  would  have  destroyed  that 
country  in  the  past,  and  will  destroy  it  in 
the  future  if  it  gain  sway. 

People  of  the  United  States,  chooie  ye 
between  them  I 


Vekmost  has  spoken  1  Already  her  voice, 
newing  her  pledge  to  the  Union  and  its 
defenders,  has  been  heard  throughont  the 
length  and  breadtbof  the  land.  Us  emphatic 
tones  will  reasaure  freemen  everywhere 
that  haman  rights  are  not  to  be  betrayed 
nor  the  cause  for  which  Bo  many  died  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Thirty 
thon^iand  majority  for  the  Republican  ticket 
in  Vermont  means  a  united  North  in  No- 
vember. Now  let  the  ranks  close  up  for 
other  work  to  be  done.  Two  months  of  active 
labor  is  still  before  us.  Let  the  example  set 
by  the  Green  Mountain  boys  inspire  the 
nation  to  labor  for  a  victory  whose  mean- 
ing shall  be  the  extinction  of  Democracy. 
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DECEASED. 

...Augnst  18.  Hon.  M.  C.  Kerr,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  died  at  Rock 
Alnm  Springs,  Va.  Mr.  Kerr  was  born  at 
Titus ville,  Pennsylvania,  March  15, 1827.  In 
1851  he  graduated  at  the  Titusville  Univer- 
sity, since  which  time  he  resided  at  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana,  where  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  1 852.  Subsequently  he  was  elected 
to  several  offices  in  the  State,  and  from  1864 
to  1876  he  was  continuously  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  except  during  the  years 
1873  and  1874.  In  politics  Mr.  Kerr  was  a 
Democrat,  but  of  such  pure,  unselfish,  and 
patriotic  character  as  always  to  deserve  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  bis  political  op- 
ponents. He  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  to  New  Albany  to  be  buried  iu  the 
city  cemetery. 

POLITICAL. 

...August  23.  The  Republican  convention 
of  the  State  of  New  York  assembled  at  Al- 
bany for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  State 
ticket.  Ex- Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  well 
known  as  the  great  war  Governor  of  the 
Empire  State,  and  compatriot  of  Lincoln, 
Morton,  and  Andrews,  was  chosen  for  Gov- 
ernor with  the  cordial  unanimity  of  the  con- 
vention. Hon.  William  M.  Evarts  was  the 
next  strongest  candidate  and  received  126 
votes  on  the  first  ballot,  to  242  for  Morgan. 

...August  24.  The  Republicans  of  Colo- 
rado placed  the  following  ticket  in  nomina- 
tion :  For  Governor,  John  li.  Routt;  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Lafayette  Head ;  for 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  H.  C.  Thatcher, 
E.  T.  Wells,  and  S.  H.  Elbert ;  for  Secretary 
of  State,  Wm.  L.  Clark  ;  for  Treasurer,  Geo. 
0.  Corning ;  for  Auditor,  D.  C.  Crawford ; 
for  Attorney  General,  A.  J.  Sampson;  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.  C. 
Halleck. 

...August  21.  The  Democrats  of  Kansas 
assembled  at  Topeka,  and  nominated  a  State 
ticket  as  follows :  For  Governor,  John  Mar- 
lin  ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  B.  Rogers  ;  Treas- 
urer, M.  C.  South.  A  compromise  was 
effected  with  the  greenback  party  whereby 
three  of  its  candidates  for  State  officers  were 
adopted  by  the  Democrats. 

August  30.  The  Republican  State  conven- 
tion of  Connecticut  nominated  the  following 
electoral  ticket  at  large :  Ex-President  Theo. 
D.  Woolsey.  of  Yale  College,  and  Hon.  Mar- 
shall Jewell.  The  old  ticket  was  renomi- 
nated as  follows :  Governor,  Henry  C.  Robin- 
son, Hartfoi^ ;  Lieutenant  Governor,  F.  J. 
Kingsbury,  Waterbury ;  Secretary  of  State, 
General  F.  A.  Walker,  New  Haven ;  Treas- 


urer, Jeremiah   Olney,  Thompson ;    Comp- 
troller, Eli  Curtis,  Watertown. 

GOVERNOR  SEYMOUR  NOMINATED. 

...August  39.  The  Democratic  State  con- 
vention of  New  York  met  at  Saratoga  and 
nominated  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  for  Gover- 
nor by: acclamation,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
peated protests  against  becoming  a  candidate. 
Strong  efforts  followed  to  induce  Mr.  Sey- 
mour to  accept  the  nomination,  but  he  posi- 
tively refused  the  proffered  honor,  and  on 
the  4th  of  September  wrote  a  lengthy  letter 
of  unqualified  declination.  His  chief  reason 
for  this  course  he  states  as  follows :  **  My 
own  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of 
my  physiciat-s,  convince  me  that  I  am  un- 
able at  this  time  to  perform  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  Governor  of  New  York.  I 
could  cheerfully  sacrifice  my  own  purposes 
and  feelings  to  meet  the  wishes  of  my  friends. 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  peril  my  health  to 
uphold  those  principles  in  which  I-  believe, 
or  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  but  I  feel 
that  I  should  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
party  which  placed  pie  iu  nomination  if  I  ac- 
cept its  action.  Even  the  superior  strength 
of  the  party  with  which  1  act  could  not  elect 
'a  ticket  with  the  known  fact  that  its  nominee 
for  Governor  was  unequal  to  the  performance 
of  the  labors  of  that  office.  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously enter  upon  them.  I  cannot  do 
my  friends  the  wrong  of  placing  them  in 
false  positions  by  trying  to  do  so.  I  there- 
fore feel  compelled  to  decline  the  nomina- 
tion." 

THE   ATTORNEY-GENERAL*S   CIRCULAR. 

...September  4.  The  official  instructions 
this  day  issued  by  Attorney- General  Taft  to 
United  States  marshals  iu  the  late  insur- 
rectionary States  constitute  a  most  important 
and  significant  State  paper.  The  absolute 
necessity  of  inaugurating  active  measures  to 
protect  the  lives  and  the  rights  of  citizens 
at  home  happily  is  at  last  receiving  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  Government.  The 
fact  has  been  notorious  for  several  years 
past  that  Republican  citizens  in  the  South 
have  been  repeatedly  outraged  in  their  most 
sacred  rights  by  enemies  of  the  Government, 
and  so  frequent  and  alarming  has  this  prac- 
tice become  within  the  past  twelve  mouths 
that  it  threatens  to  overthrow  republican  in- 
stitutions in  that  lawless  section  unless  some 
effective  measures  be  employed  to  put  a 
check  to  the  growing  evil.  Already  there 
is  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  major- 
ity, which  is  Republican,  in  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 
Were  there  a  fair  and  free  canvass  and  elec- 
tion the  first  two  States  would  cast  their  elec- 
toral votes  for  the  Republican  nominee  for  the 
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Presidency  by  at  \«sst  fi/rli/  tKimsnnil  majority 
each,  while  LoulaiRna  woatd  give  a  Ritpab- 
lioan  majority  or  uot  le>>s  than  twenty  thnu- 
saiid.  But,  owing  to  the  liigli-haailml  and 
revolutionary  policy  of  the  enemies  of  Re- 
pubUcaniitm  and  the  nation,  and  the  Buocesg 
witli  which  they  have  met  in  paat  eleotlona 
by  the  n on  action  of  the  O-overnment.  they 
now  boldly  threaten  to  sweep  these  Ststea 
into  thu  Democratiu  ranks  by  dlieer  force,  if 
necessary,  and,  notwithstanding  their  well 
known  Repnblioan  majorities,  count  their 
electoral  votes  for  the  Damocralio  nomineofl. 
Il  is  to  defeat  thia  daring  and  wicked  cra- 
sade  againat  the  political  rights  of  anpro- 
teoted  and  helpless  citizens  thai  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  haa  issued  the  Instruotiona  re- 
ferred to,  and  he  deserves  to  be  approved 
and  applauded  by  every  well-meauing  citi- 
zen for  the  timely  and  patriotic  act.  The 
iaane  as  made  up  by  the  enemy  is  easily  de- 
fined. They  mean  the  total  deatruction  and 
obliteration  of  every  semblance  of  Republi- 
canism in  the  ijonth.  This  design  being 
openly  and  defiantly  avowed,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  recreant  to  its  most  sacred 
trnst  If  it  did  not  adopt  resolute  means  to 
defend  ita  character,  protect  Us  oltliens  in 
their  guaranteed  rights,  and  to  suppress 
this  new  rebellion  against  its  principles  and 
anthority. 

.  .September  4.  The  Republican  Sute con- 
vention of  Maasaclinaetts  assembled,  and  re- 
nominated Hon.  Aleiander  K.  Riee  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  Horatio  G.  Knight  for  Lieutenant 
Governor. 


...September  4.  An  election  for  State  offi  • 
irs  wa!<  hrl'l  In  Arkansan,  and  the  Demo- 
atio  ticket  prevailed  by  a  majority  eati- 
ated  nt  30.000.  The  Stale  Is  overwhatm- 
igly  Demooratio. 

...S'^ptttmber  B.  An  election  occurred  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  and  was  carrieil  by 
the  RepublicaDK  by  a  majority  of  about 
2G,0ii0,  the  largest  mijority  given  at  a  State 
election  in  many  years.  The  following  ticket 
was  elected:  Gov->rnor,  Horace  Fairbanks; 
[tenant  Go  vernor,R*dtlrtldProotor;Trea3- 
■,  John  A,  Page.  Also  three  Repablicaa 
Cnusresamen  were  chosen,  as  follows  :  First 
district,  Ch*rl«3  H.  Jovce;  Sei-ond  dislrii't, 
Dudley  C.  DMimison;  Third  district,  George 
W.  Hendoe. 

A  aumraary  of  the  vote  of  the  State  in  past 
years  is  given  below  ; 

Rep.       Dem.    Sep.  ini] 

IS70!!Govcroor.' .'.'.". '.'.'.aa'.Sfi;  li'oM  ai'.SOB 

ISM.  .Conieroas 30,071  ll-"8  lS..'i93 

isr^..  President U  191  ll.tSU  80,001 

ISTi.  .Governor 4I.94S  l«,BL3  i\333 

lSH..Conscre-"a 87.80*  12,B7i  M  rt32 

)S74..  Governor 33,4'W  13,aW  20,325 

1374 -Cong rcu M.437  ld.'23>  9,117 

...September  S.  The  Democratic  State  con- 
vention of  Haaaachnaetts  met  and  nominated 
Hon.  Charles  Frauois  Ad.-ima  for  Governor, 
and  William  P.  Plnnkett  for  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

...September  S.  Hon.  Paren  England  was 
chosen-  for  Governor  of  Hebraaka  by  the 
I  Democrats. 
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TKEASURY  DEPART  MENT. 


The  thirty-second  call  for  the  redemption 
of  five-tw.-nty  bonds  of  1865  -May  and  No- 
vember— has  just  been  iasued  by  Acting 
.  Secretary  Conant,  who  gives  notice  that  the 
principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the  bonds 
herein  below  designated,  knpwn  as  "five- 
twenty  bonds,"  will  be  paid  at  the  Treanurv 
of  the  United  States,  in  this  city,  on  and 
after  the  first  day  ol  December,  1876,  and 
that  the  interest  on  said  bonds  will  cease  on 
that  day.  That  is  to  say,  conpon  bonds,  :ict 
of  March  3,  1865,  dated  November  1,  1665, 
as  follows:  Conpon  bonds— "SOO,  Ho.  601  to 
No.  3350,  both  inclusive;  41,000,  No.  2S01 
to  No.  14550,  both  inclnsive— 97,000,000. 
Registered  bonds— $100,  No.  1  to  No.  ZOO, 
both  inclusive;  J500,  No.  1  to  No.  SOO,  both 
inclusive;  «1.000,  No.  I  to  Ho.  BOO,  both 
inclusive ;  $5,000,  No.  642  to  No.  1 100,  both 
inclusive ;  810,000,  No.  1  to  Bo.  1150,  both 
inclusive.     Total,  $10,000,000. 


By  virtue  of  the  authority  given  by  the 
act  of  Congreaa  approved  July  14,  1870,  the 
Acting  SeirHary  of  the  Treasury  gives 
notice  that  the  principal  and  accrued  inter- 
est of  the  bonds  herein  below  designated, 
known  as  "five-twenty  bonds,"  of  the  act 
of  March  3.  1865,  dated  November  1.  1865. 
will  be  paid  at  the  Treasury  on  and  after  the 
6th  day  of  December,  1876,  and  that  the  in- 
terest on  said  bonds  will  cease  on  that  day  : 
Conpon  bonds— 850.  No.  551  to  No.  600,  both 
inclusive ;  8100,  No.  851  to  No.  2500,  both 
inclusive ;  $500,  No.  3351,  to  No.  9700.  both 
inclusive:  $1,000.  No.  14551  to  No.  26000, 
both  incl Q si ve— total  conpon,  87, 000, 'i 00. 
Registered  bonds- 8100,  No.  301  to  No,  650, 
both  inclusive  ;  (600,  No.  801  to  No.  1050, 
both  incluaive;  (1.000,  No.  501  to  No.  18^10, 
both  inclusive;  85,000,  No.  1101  to  No. 
15^0,  both  inclusive;  $10,000,  Vo.  1151  to 
Ho.  3100,  both  inclusive — total  registered, 
(3,000,000.     Aggregate,  (10,000,000. 
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COINAGE  AT  THE  MIKT. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  coin- 
age executed  at  the  United  States  mint  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  month  of  August : 


Denomination. 


Double  eagles 

Trade  dollars 

Half  dollars 

Quarter  dollars.. 
Twenty  cents .... 
Dimes 

Total  silver 

Five  cents :. 

Cents 

Total  base 

Total  for  month 


No.  of 
pieces. 


18  489 

84.200 

1,404,200 

1,292,200 

200 

910,200 


Value. 


$369,600 

84,200 

702,100 

3-23,(i60 

40 

91,020 


3, 69  ,000 


310,000 
220,000 


630,000 


4,239,480 


1  200,410 


15,500 
2200 


17,700 


1,587,710 


PUBLIC  DEBT  STATEMENT. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  statement  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the 
month  of  August,  1876,  just  issued,  is  as 
follows  : 

DEBT  BBARINO  INTEREST  IN  COIN. 

Bonds  at  6  per  cent $984,999,650  00 

Bonds  at  5  per  cent 712,320,450  00 

1,697,320,100  00 


DEBT  BEARING  INTEREST  IN  LAWFUL  HONEY. 

Navy  pension  fund  at  three  per 

14,000,00000 


cent. 


Debt    on    which    Interest    bas 
ceased  since  maturity 3,021,2"  0  26 

DEBT  BEARING  NO  INTEREST. 

Old   demand    and  legral-tender 

notes 369,401,336  50 

Certlflcates  of  deposit 31,880,000  00 

Fractional   currency 31,355,3 •  1  45 

Coin  certificates 29,969  800  00 

462,605,44   95 


Total  debt 2,176,947,758  21 

Interest 24,292,9*5  9i 

Total  debt,  principal  and  inter- 
est 2,501,210,7^6  17 


CASH  IN    THE  TREASURY. 

Coin e2,6n,956l7 

Currency 11,666,806  86 

Special  deposit  held  for  redemp. 

tion  of  certificates  of  deposit 

as  provided  by  law 31,880,000  00 

Total 105,068,762  03 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury 

September  1, 1876 2,095,181,94114 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury, 

August  1,1876 2,098,301,31106 

Decrease  of  debt    during  the 

month 3,109,869  92 

Decrease  of  debt  since  June  30, 

1876 >. 4,267,403  85 


Bonds  issued  to  the  Pacific  railway  com- 
panies, interest  payable  in  lawful  money: 

Principal  outstanding $64,623,612  00 

Interest  accrued  and  not  yet 
paid 64*^,236  12 

Interest  paid  by  the  United 
States 32,180,218  42 

Interest  repaid  by  transporta- 
tion   of  mails,  &c 6,924,55238 

Balance  of  Interest  paid  by  the 
United  States $25,155,666  04 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

CIRCULAR   OP   THE   ATTORNEY   GENERAL. 

On  September  4th  the  Attorney  General 
issued  the  following  circular  instructing 
marshals  as  to  their  duties  in  connection 
with  the  protection  of  voters  : 

Sir  :  The  laws  of  the  United  States  having 
made  it  my  duty  to  exercise  general  direc- 
tion over  marshals  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
charging their  offices,  I  have  prepared  for 
their  use  this  circular  letter  of  instructions 
as  to  the  coming  elections — intending  the 
same  also  as  a  reply  once  for  all  to  numer- 
ous applications,  in  like  connection,  from 
private  citizens  in  various  States. 

In  the  present  condition  of  legislation  the 
United  States  occupy  a  position  toward 
voters  and  voting  which  varies  according  as 
the  election  is  for  State  and  other  local  offi- 
cers only,  or  for  members  of  Congress  and 
Presidential  electors. 

In  elections  at  which  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  chosen,  which 
by  law  include  also  elections  at  which  the 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
are  appointed,  the  United  States  secure 
voters  against  whatever  in  general  hinders 
or  prevents  them  from  a  free  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise — extending  that  care  alike 
to  the  registration  lists,  the  act  of  voting, 
and  the  personal  freedom  and  security  of  the 
voter  at  all  times,  as  well  against  violence  on 
account  of  any  vote  that  he  may  intend  to 
give,  as  against  conspiracy  because  of  any 
tliat  he  may  already  have  given. 

The  peace  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
which  you  are  to  preserve,  and  whose  viola- 
tion you  are  to  suppress,  protects  (among 
others)  the  rights  specified  in  the  last  para- 
graph, and  any  person  who  by  force  violates 
those  rights  breaks  that  peace  and  renders 
it  your  duty  to  arrest  him,  and  to  suppress 
any  riots  incident,  or  that  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  registration  or  election,  to  the 
end  that  the  will  of  the  people  in  such  elec- 
tion may  be  ascertained  and  take  effect,  and 
that  otfenders  may  be  brought  before  the 
court  for  punishment. 

Notorious  events  in  several  States,  which 
recently  and  in  an  unusual  manner  have 
been  publicly  reprobated,  render  it  a  grave 
duty  of  all  marshals  who  have  cause  to  ap- 
prehend a  violation  of  the  peace  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  connected  as  above  with  the  elec- 
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tions  to  be  held  upon  the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  next  to  be  pre- 
pared to  preserve  and  to  restore  such  peace. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  yonr  district  you  will  be  held  re^ 
sponsible  for  all  breaches  of  the  peace  of  th€f 
United  States  which  diligence  on  your  part 
might  have  prevented,  and  for  the  arrest 
and  securing  of  all  persons  who  violate  that 
peace  in  any  of  the  points  above  enumerated. 

Diligence  in  these  matters  requires,  of 
course,  that  you  be,  and  continue,  present, 
in  person  or  by  deputy,  at  all  places  of  regis- 
tration or  election  at  which  you  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  peace  is  threatened;  and 
that  whenever  an  embodiment  of  the  posse 
comitatus  is  tequired  to  enforce  the  law  such 
embodiment  be  effected. 

You  will  observe  that  the  "special'*  depu- 
ties mentioned  in  section  2021  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  have  peculiar  duties  assigned  to 
them,  duties  which  otherwise  do  not  belong 
to  deputy  marshals.  Such  **8pecial"  depu- 
ties can  be  appointed  only  in  cities  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  or  upward. 

But  the  duties  assigned  to  marshals  and 
their  deputies  by  section  2022,  or  other  like 
statutes,  belong  to  all  duly  appointed  depu- 
ties, whether  they  be  general  or  be  * 'special," 
within  the  meaning  ot  that  and  the  preceding 
section.  Deputies  to  discharge  this  latter 
class  of  duties  may  be  appointed  to  any  num- 
ber whatever,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  marshal,  in  all  States  in  which  sheriffs 
have  a  similar  power.  Section  2030  has  no 
practical  bearing  upon  this  point  iu  States 
where  no  limit  is  imposed  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputies  by  sheriffs,  because  in  such 
States  the  laws  of  the  United  States  * 'prior 
to  the  10th  of  June,  1872,'*  left  marshals  also 
unlimited  as  to  the  number  of  their  deputies. 

In  discharging  the  duties  above  mentioned 
you  will  doubtless  receive  the  countenance 
and  support  of  all  the  good  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  your  respective  districts. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  it  is  upon  such  coun- 
tenance and  support  that  the  United  States 
mainly  rely  in  their  endeavor  to  enforce  the 
right  to  vote  which  they  have  giyen  or  have 
secured.  The  present  instructions  are  in- 
tended only  to  counteract  that  partial  mal- 
ice, wrong-headedness,  or  inconside'ration 
which  sometimes  triumphs  at  critical  mo- 
ments over  the  conservative  and  in  general 
prevailing  forces  of  society,  and  to  which  the 
present  and  passing  condition  of  the  country 
gives  more  than  ordinary  strength,  and, 
therefore,  requires  the  Government  to  partic- 
ularly to  observe  and  provide  against. 

In  this  connection  I  advise  that  you  and 
each  of  your  deputies,  general  and  "special," 
have  a  right  to  summon  to  your  assistance, 
in  preventing  and  quelling  disorder,  "every 
person  in  the  district  above  fifteen  years  of 


age,  whatever  may  be  their  occupation, 
whether  civilians  or  not,  and  including  the 
military  of  all  denominations — militia,  sol- 
diers, marines — all  of  whom  are  alike  bound 
to  obey  you.  The  fact  that  they  are  organ- 
ized as  military  bodies — whether  of  the  State 
or  the  United  States — under  the  immediate 
command  of  their  own  officers,  does  not  in 
any  wise  affect  their  legal  character.  They 
are  the  posse  comitatus. ' '  I  prefer  to  quote  the 
above  statement  of  the  law  upon  this  point 
from  an  opinion  by  my  predecessor.  Attorney 
General  Gushing,  because  it  thus  appears  to 
have  been  well  settled  for  many  years. — (6, 
Opinions,  466,  May  27,  1854.) 

I  need  hardly  add  that  there  can  be  no 
State  law  or  State  official  in  this  country  who 
has  jurisdiction  to  oppose  you  in  discharg- 
ing your  official  duties  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  If  such  interference  shall 
take  place — a  thing  not  anticipated — ^you  are 
to  disregard  it  entirely.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  supreme,  and  so,  conse- 
quently, is  the  action  of  officials  of  the  United 
States  in  enforcing  them.  There  is,  as  vir- 
tually you  have  already  been  told,  no  officer 
of  a  State  whom  you  may  not  by  summons 
embody  into  your  own  posse  and  any  State 
posse  already  embodied  by  a  sheriff  will, 
with  such  sheriff,  be  obliged,  upon  your 
summons,  to  become  a  part  of  a  United 
States  posse,  and  obey  you  or  your  deputy 
acting  virtute  officii. 

The  responsibility  which  devolves  upon 
an  officer  clothed  with  such  powers,  and  re- 
quired to  guard  the  highest  right  of  citizens, 
corresponds  in  degree  with  those  powers  and 
rights,  and  exacts  of  such  officer  considera- 
tion, intelligence,  and  courage. 

It  is  proper  to  advise  you  that  in  prepar- 
ing this  circular  I  have  considered  recent 
important  judgments  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  acts  of 
Congress  which  regulate  this  general  topic. 

I  have  founded  the  above  instructions 
upon  those  acts  as  affected  by  such  judg- 
ments, and  I  need  in  this  place  add  no  more 
than  that  these  judgments  do  not  concern 
elections  for  Federal  offices. 

You  will  find  appended,  in  full  or  by  ref- 
erence, such  statutory  provisions  as  it  seems 
important  that  you  and  your  deputies  shall 
in  this  connection  read  and  consider. 

In  matters  of  doubt  you  are  of  course  en- 
titled to  the  advice  of  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  your  district. 

These  instructions  have  been  submitted  to 
the  President,  and  have  his  approval. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alphonso  Tapt, 

Attorney  General, 

A  copy  of  this  was  referred  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  General  Sherman  for  his  in- 
formation and  guidance. 


PROTECT  YOUR  BUILDINGS, 

I  Whicli  may  be  done  with  gne-fourth  Ihe  usual  ei- 

peii$e,  by  using  our 

PATENT  SLATE  PAINT 

MlXKl)  RKADV  FOR  T-SE. 

FlTe-pTODf,  Wfiter-'proof,  Curable,  Economieal, 
and  Ornamental. 


NGS.        ^ 


sh'inslls'wlllioutMie'Xie,  Sr  ""    """" 
One-Third  Ibe  Cont  of  BcthlnyltiiK. 


[EscLinnges  please  copy.] 
JUST  ri'BLlSHED, 

HAYES  AND  WHEELER 

Campaign  Song   Book. 


IT  STOPH  EVEBY  EEAH, 


EXTBEMEl.V   CHEAP. 


VHOVOEATE  f-'OLOR. 


The  Republieau  Congressionil  Coiamittee 
li.ive  just  iaanBd  from  the  prrsaca  ot  J.  M. 
Armstrong,  inii$1ctj'pogr.iplier,Flil1ade]i)liia, 
a  sixteen- page  SONG  BOOK,  with  neat  cover, 
litle-page,  aud  vignette  of  Haves  and 
WiiEELEE,  coustitatiug  llie  /iisl  series  ot  songs 
u  I'itteu  hj  THiioiia  competent  authors  vx- 
pressly  for  tliis  campaign. 

Muoli  of  the  music  13  new,  and  the  re- 
inaiudcr  consists  of  selections  from  tlie  liest 
airs  of  all  nations;  and  it  id  arranged  mostly 
(or  men's  voices  witli  cliorus,  thus  supplying 
a  great  desideratum  witli  pop nlar assemblies, 
singing  tlul»3,  and  soloists. 

State,  County,  District,  or  other  Kepnb- 
lii:au  committees  or  clubs  supplied.  Retail 
dealers  also  supplied  on  most  liberal  terms. 

Other  series  will  issue  as  soou  as  tLe  best 
material  can  be  collected.  This  is  a  ran 
o/ijiorliinii!/. 

The  second  series  of  tliia  book  will  be 
issued  within  twentj  days  ;  the  third  series 
within  twenty  days  thereafter. 

Apply  to  said  Committee,  lOOJ  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


TIN    ROOFIi 


iiin  peiittratlng  >n<l  dlMnlurlng  llie  planer. 
'IhrK  putnta  an:  ulio  lurttelT  used  ouout-uoui 
Id  lVn<ivs.oruKprlinlnKcoiit  on  ane  bnlldlnur 
Our  only  colora  iki  CiiOOaLATE,  Uru,   Bkhii 
Ei>.  Had  Oranoe. 
NEW  YORK  CAsn  PRI€E  LIHT. 


'"JSm  ™il8  S-piy  Turred  Kooang  Peli,  at  l^i  leiils 
''aow'rolli  a.ply  Tutred  BootliiK  Fell,  at  2,'d  cents  per 
"'ffl£roll.''T»rred  Slieatlilnii,  si  'i  csm  per  wiuarf 

reftruncM.      No  goods  elilpmit   C.  U.  !>.,  iiun-st 
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tions  to  be  held  upon  the  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  next  to  be  pre- 
pared to  preserve  and  to  restore  snoh  peace. 

As  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  ypnr  dlattict  you  will  be  held  re^ 
sponsible  for  all  breaches  of  the  peace  of  th€f 
United  States  which  diligence  on  your  part 
might  have  prevented,  and  for  the  arrest 
and  securing  of  all  persons  who  violate  th.it 
peace  in  any  of  the  points  above  enumerated. 

Diligence  in  these  matters  requires,  of 
course,  that  you  be,  and  continue,  present, 
in  person  or  by  deputy,  at  all  places  of  regis- 
tration or  election  at  which  you  have  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  peace  is  threatened;  and 
that  whenever  an  embodiment  of  the  posse 
comitatus  is  fequired  to  enforce  the  law  such 
embodiment  be  effected. 

You  will  observe  that  the  **special"  depu- 
ties mentioned  in  section  2021  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  have  peculiar  duties  assigned  to 
them,  duties  which  otherwise  do  not  belong 
to  deputy  marshals.  Such  '^special"  depu- 
ties can  be  appointed  only  in  cities  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  or  upward. 

But  the  duties  assigned  to  marshals  and 
their  deputies  by  section  2022,  or  other  like 
statutes,  belong  to  all  duly  appointed  depu- 
ties, whether  they  be  general  or  be  "special,  * ' 
within  the  meaning  ot  that  and  the  preceding 
section.  Deputies  to  discharge  this  latter 
class  of  duties  may  be  appointed  to  any  num- 
ber whatever,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  marshal,  in  all  States  in  which  sheriflFs 
have  a  similar  power.  Section  2030  has  no 
practical  bearing  upon  this  point  in  States 
where  no  limit  is  imposed  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputies  by  sheriffs,  because  in  such 
States  the  laws  of  the  United  States  * 'prior 
to  the  10th  of  June,  1872,"  left  marshals  also 
unlimited  as  to  the  number  of  their  deputies. 

In  discharging  the  duties  above  mentioned 
you  will  doubtless  receive  the  countenance 
and  support  of  all  the  good  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  your  respective  districts. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  it  is  upon  such  coun- 
tenance and  support  that  the  United  States 
mainly  rely  in  their  endeavor  to  enforce  the 
right  to  vote  which  they  have  giyen  or  have 
secured.  The  present  instructions  are-  in- 
tended only  to  counteract  that  partial  mal- 
ice, wrong-headedness,  or  inconsideration 
which  sometimes  triumphs  at  critical  mo- 
ments over  the  conservative  and  in  general 
prevailing  forces  of  society,  and  to  which  the 
present  and  passing  condition  of  the  country 
gives  more  than  ordinary  strength,  and, 
therefore,  requires  the  Government  to  partic- 
ularly to  observe  and  provide  against. 

In  this  connection  I  advise  that  you  and 
each  of  your  deputies,  general  and  "special," 
have  a  right  to  summon  to  your  assistance, 
in  preventing  and  quelling  disorder,  "every 
person  in  the  district  above  fifteen  years  of 


age,  whatever  may  be  their  occupation, 
whether  civilians  or  not,  and  including  the 
military  of  all  denominations — militia,  sol- 
diers, marines — all  of  whom  are  alike  bound 
to  obey  you.  The  fact  that  they  are  organ- 
ized as  military  bodies — whether  of  the  State 
or  the  United  States — under  the  immediate 
command  of  their  own  officers,  does  not  in 
any  wise  affect  their  legal  character.  They 
are  the  posse  comitatus, ' '  I  prefer  to  quote  the 
above  statement  of  the  law  upon  this  point 
from  an  opinion  by  my  predecessor.  Attorney 
General  Gushing,  because  it  thus  appears  to 
have  been  well  settled  for  many  vears. — (6, 
Opinions,  466,  May  27,  18541) 

I  need  hardly  add  that  there  can  be  no 
State  law  or  State  official  in  this  country  who 
has  jurisdiction  to  oppose  you  in  discharg- 
ing your  official  duties  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  If  such  interference  shall 
take  place — a  thing  not  anticipated — ^you  are 
to  disregard  it  entirely.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  supreme,  and  so,  conse- 
quently, is  the  action  of  officials  of  the  United 
States  in  enforcing  them.  There  is,  as  vir- 
tually you  have  already  been  told,  no  officer 
of  a  State  whom  you  may  not  by  summons 
embody  into  your  own  posse  and  any  State 
posse  already  embodied  by  a  sheriff  will, 
with  such  sheriff,  be  obliged,  upon  your 
summons,  to  become  a  part  of  a  United 
States  posse,  and  obey  you  or  your  deputy 
acting  virtute  officii. 

The  responsibility  which  devolves  upon 
an  officer  clothed  with  such  powers,  and  re- 
quired to  guard  the  highest  right  of  citizens, 
corresponds  in  degree  with  those  powers  and 
rights,  and  exacts  of  such  officer  considera- 
tion, intelligence,  and  courage. 

It  is  proper  to  advise  you  that  in  prepar- 
ing this  circular  I  have  considered  recent 
important  judgments  given  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  the  acts  of 
Congress  which  regulate  this  general  topic, 

I  have  founded  the  above  instructions 
upon  those  acts  as  affected  by  such  judg- 
ments, and  I  need  in  this  place  add  no  more 
than  that  these  judgments  do  not  concern 
elections  for  Federal  offices. 

You  will  find  appended,  in  full  or  by  ref- 
erence, such  statutory  provisions  as  it  seems 
important  that  you  and  your  deputies  shall 
in  this  connection  read  and  consider. 

In  matters  of  doubt  you  are  of  course  en- 
titled to  the  advjce  of  the  United  States  at- 
torney for  your  district. 

These  instructions  have  been  submitted  td 
the  President,  and  have  his  approval. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alphonso  Taft, 

Attorney  General, 

A  copy  of  this  was  referred  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  General  Sherman  for  his  in- 
formation and  guidance. 
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PROTECT  YOUR  BUILDINGS, 

Which  may  be  done  with  one-fourth  the  usuil  ex- 

PATENfSLATE  PAINT 

UIXEll  KEADV  iOU  VSE. 

Fire-proof,  Water-prssf,  Curable,  EconDmical, 
ud  Ornamental. 

A  roof  rany  UeioTewd  with  uTery  clu.p  .hlnglB. 
20  wSs*''^  ""'(?W  rooft'nu"!  "itl'lfelrind't'oatrfl" 
looklllf  much  bsHfr,  uiH  laslIiiK  lougtr  Ihau  nei» 
Bhlngles  vrlUiDiil  iJi«  time,  for 

Oii«*Tlilrd  tli«  Cost  of  HeBliln|[llD«. 

the  eoi*u?s^"ily  IstIu*  "mhu.  '  TnJ'pi.'^it  it  riitE- 
dslly  tesltrt  by  uny  oup. 

IT  STOVB  EVEKY  EEAK, 


EXTREHEl.V   VHEAP. 


ihe  Paint  has  a  h»vy  iHiay  It  la  euLJy  upiiLli-d  v'llh 
Ko  Tar  Is  uaed    In   this  Voni>iOBUIoii, 

uailHiiyed  «li1n)(>es  li  dlls  up  the  hole*  "^^."J- 

VEnrs.  C'rnLSD  on  XTAHriD  Bhlniilsi  it  brtniH  to 
Ili?lr  nlirua  auil  keepi  tliem  llieiw.  It  niia  up  all 
lio  ei  In  rtit  roufd.  ajopi  tlie  milu-aiid  ultbDUirU  ■ 
slow  dryer,  rslu  does  iiot  ttftct  it  »  ftw  honn  nfifr 
■paijlDt-  Aa  neHr  y  kU  palnti  itiKt  iu«  black  coma  I  ii 
(fur'abloglc  r(h,f.m 

VHOVOLATE  COLOR. 


The  EepuWicau  Congressional  Committee 
Lare  just  iiiw.i  from  the  preases  of  J.  M. 
Armstrong,  musipljpogrnpUer.l'hiladelpliia, 
a  sixteen- page  SONG  BOOK,  with  neat  cover, 
title-page,  and  vignette  of  Hates  aud 
WiiEElEK,  constituting  the  first  series  of  songs 
B  ritleu  by  various  competeut  authors  ex- 
press ly  for  this  campaign. 

Much  of  the  mnsiu  is  new,  and  the  re- 
mainder cnuaists  of  selenlions  from  the  best 
airs  of  all  nations;  and  it  is  arranged  mostly 
for  men's  voices  witU  chorus,  llms  supplying 
agrealdesideratum  with  popular aaserabliee, 
singing  clubs,  and  soloists. 

State,  County,  District,  or  other  Repub- 
lican comuiittees  or  eluba  supplied.  Retail 
di'alers  also  supplied  on  most  liberal  tenuB. 

Other  series  will  issue  ae  soon  as  the  best 
material  can   be   collected.      This  is  a  nire 

The  soooud  series  of  this  book  will  be 
issued  within  twenty  days  ;  the  third  series 
within  twenty  dajs  thereafter. 

Apply  to  said  Committee,  lOOJ  F  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Vol.  7.         Republic  Magazine.         Vol.  7. 

CAMPAIGN   PREMIUMS. 

MARSHALL'S  LIFE-SIZE  PORTRAITS 

HAYES   AND    WHEELER. 

id  cUoiiiB  of  a  life-size  portrait  of 

B.  HAYES  or  M.  WM.  A,  WHEELER, 

Engrayi^d  in  pure  Line  by  W)i.  E.  Mahsh.ill.     Aatograph  prinled  on  eiivit  t'ligraciiig. 
For  two  sulffluribera  and  &4.no  the  proprietors  will  send  tlie  Mngailne  one  year  and  a 
portrait  of  each  of  tlie  landidates,  (Hayeaaiid  Wheeler.) 

The  Magazine  and  premtum^  are  in  all  easen  sent  with  the  postage  prepaid.  , 

A  thorough  circulation  of  llierie  Portraits  of  Governor  R.  B.  Hayes  and  Hon.  Wm.  A. 
Wheeler  being  reconmiendfd  by  our  most  prominent  worlfing  Republicans,  and  slab  by 
the  I4ational  Ezecutire  Committee,  aa  of  great  importauca  to  injure  tlie  success  of  the 
Republican  cause,  the  pnblishera,  to  enable  Republican  ciulie,  committees,  and  organizations 
to  distribute  them  thoroughly  and  at  no  expeu^ea,  maku  this  offer — we  will  911  alt  orders 
at  the  following  rates : 

OrilcrB  for  I  prnor   or    more  nt  311  CM.  eacli. 

aa        .*  "  li  2S    "  " 

■»0       --  ■'  "  2»    ■• 

•'  1,000      "  "  "  as   "        " 

"  2,nOO       ■'  •■  ■'  31    "  " 

'-  -l.tHMt       "  ■'  "ITJi"  " 

Aiitoffraph  printed  on  tach  Proof. 

Tliesi)  entcravlijUH  are  full  lUo  vlzc.nnil  nro  coinuaiitoa  uioturea.  They  are  enm^vud  in 
pui'eline'by  \Vm.  B.  MarHball,  anil  are  fully  eqaaiL to  liiacclctirateil  and  weil-lcnown  novtiulls 
ot  Waahington,  Lincoln,  ana  Ucnonil  Urant.  They  are  printed  on  fine  papui-  of  KOod  quality, 
and  uro  thoronghW  lnilorr«d  aa  exCHllsnt  anil  bituful  portralLs  anil  elcinint  n'Orka  of  art. 

Tlieyare  Jnat  the  works  to  sell  thronsh  auilieuom,eMpiH]l«llyut  iiolitlcal  Tneotlngs:  and 
we  theruforti  urge  upon  yon  to  havn  every  mectlni;  In  your  neighborhooil  thoroughly  cau- 
vaiiBed  by  lioya  or  msii  tufclng  them  tlirouKn  the  audience. 

BelnKTerylife-lilce,  strong,  anil  telling  portraits,  and  t.rulv  pnrtmytng  tl—  ~' * ' 

the  uoiiuneee,  Iher  are— what  a  prominent  member  ot  the  National  Eii^ci: 
siiyg — "Speeches  to  those  wh"  "   ~    " '     ■■-  -  -   — ■ — 

HubacrlptionH  tor  Mavazl 
PAsv,"  Washington,  U.C. 

Those  ilCHlringliie  KiiKi-avIiu  s  wltlioiit  the  Manas 

COMJIEKDATIOKS    AND   OPINIOKS. 

N.ITIOSAI.  EXKCI'TIVK  COMHITTBE. 

Dear  »ir:  At  the  mcclingot'  this  Gonimltteo  hi-IQ  on  tlie  second  Instiint.a  ivsoliitloii  nt 
tliauku  was  iHiE.iii.-il  to  you  for  the  uiittraved  portraits  of  Messrs.  Sat  esand  Wheolcr.  In  tliu 
opinion  or  the  mrmliera  of  the  Committee,  tlieae  are  the  bent  uortraita  nf  the  Bepubiio-iii 
cnnatilates  prepared ;  and  It  Is  thought  that  thetrgenend  ilistrlbutlon  tlirongbout  tbe  country 
will  be  or  service  in  thu  imniindlng  campaign,  ^o  &ktr  observer  can  hesitate  to  admit  tliut 
the  facps  are  those  of  men  kfnil  yet  Arm  In  ilfspOdlUon,  and  withs.  thovongh  linneHty  of  .pur- 
pose. This  Com mlttiti  will  be  pleased  to  have  Stats,  Countv,  and  Olstrlol  clubs  afil  in  tli« 
general  introduction  of  these  pui'lnklts.  Yonrstruly,         It.  C.  MuCOitMlCK,  Secretary. 


irR.  B.  Hayea  ana  Uoii. 

otthe  opinion  that,  it  widely  cli*eiiliili;d  durliiu  the  presuut  t-ain|wlgn,  they  would  !>«  of  grt'iit 
-I'rvioo  to  the  Iti-publli-au  imrty.  

inltte^dln;Ksm'eVoack  .uwl.i.lg'"  Uii-'  receiptor  MarshaU's  llfe-slKB  tiorti-iiit-s  o 


Uov.  K.  B.  Hayi 

llie  hope  that  these  splei 


J.  M.  EUMVSDS,  Seereturtj 

to  all  {[''publifan  OLtcanizatio 
-1X0.  A.  DIX,  Chuinnttn 
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PKESIDENT  HATES'  NEW  POLICY. 
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The  policy  of  the  new  Administration  is 
not  yet  fully  developed.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  known  to  Indicate  its 
general  character. 

Certain  Republicans  fear  that  it  is  to  be 
an  abandonment  of  the  Republican  party  in 
tlie  South,  and  the  virtual  throwing  over- 
board of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  line 
of  reconstruction  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

Certain  Democrats  hope  and  believe  that 
it  means  the  acceptance  of  Democracy,  the 
elevation  of  its  old  leaders,  the  abandon- 
ment of  universal  suftrage,  and  the  abne- 
gation of  all  right  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  protect  citizenship  in 
the  Southern  States. 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  hold- 
ing these  views  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  new  policy.  It  neither  means  the  de- 
sertion of  Republicanism  nor  the  accept- 
ance of  Democracy.  It  means  the  blend- 
ing together  of  a  large  and  influential  ele- 
ment in  both  parties,  and  the  breaking 
down  of  the  color  line  in  the  politics  of 
the  South.  If  it  fails  of  success,  the  fault 
will  be  with  those  who  have  complained 
of  abuses  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
color  line,  and  who  are  now  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  them  by  an  honest 
eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  afford 
a  policy  that  will,  if  accepted  in  good  faith, 
secure  local  self-government,  and  the  ulti- 
mate removal  of  those  irritating  causes 
which,  since  the  close  of  the  war,  have 
tended  to  disturb  the  peace  and  retard  the 
prosperity  of  many  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  policy  is  on  trial,  and  it  should  have 


the  earnest  support  of  every  true  friend  of 
the  Goyernment,  irrespective  of  old  party 
lines.  Its  complete  success  calls  for  no 
abandonment  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on 
the  part  of  any  class.  The  humblest  citi- 
zen is  to  be  protected  in  his  rights,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  under  its  friendly  influ- 
ences this  protection,  wherever  needed, 
will  come  promptly  and  wiUingly  from  the 
States  affected.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
the  case,  the  military  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  invoked  to  do  what 
the  States  ought  to  do  themselves,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  United  States  troops  from 
Southern  localities  will  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  new  policy  looks  to  the  elevation  of 
the  best  men  to  oflSces  of  trust  and  author- 
ity, and  if  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Soutli  cannot  produce  men  to  come  up  to 
the  requirements  they  will  be  sought  after 
in  the  Democratic  party.  In  other  words, 
good  men  are  not  to  be  ignored  because 
they  are  Democrats,  nor  bad  men  preferred 
because  they  claim  to  be  Republicans. 
Republicans  are  to  have  the  preference,  all 
things  being  equal,  but  merit  is  to  be  the 
test,  and  whoever  fills  an  oflice  must  come 
up  to  this  test. 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  the  truth  of  the 
claim  will  be  tested  by  the  new  policy,  that 
there  is  a  large  and  influential  party  in  the 
Southern  States  who  do  not  countenance 
the  violence  and  outrages  perpetrated  upon 
the  colored  voters,  but  are  forced  to  look 
on  with  indifference  because  they  have  been 
ignored  by  the  Administration.      It   has 
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been  set  forth,  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
political  crimes  committed  have  been  by  a 
lawless  class  that  could  be  controlled  and 
suppressed  by  the  better  element,  if  that 
element  was  invited  to  advise  and  co-oper- 
ate -with  the  Greneral  Government. 

The  appointment  of  a  Democratic  Cabi- 
net officer  and  the  general  invitation  ex- 
tended to  the  Southern  people  by  this  act 
means  that  an  honest  endeavor  is  to  be 
made  to  bring  to  the  front  this  better  ele- 
ment of  the  South,  that  has  thus  far  stood 
with  folded  arms,  unwilling  to  help  in  the 
preservation  of  order,  on  the  plea  that 
such  help  was  not  invited.  President  Hayes 
has  extended  the  invitation,  and  time  alone 
can  tell  whether  the  invitation  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  good  results  which  are 
earnestly  hoped  for. 

If  the  new  policy  has  no  other  effect  than 
to  bring  the  best  men  of  both  parties  closer 
together  and  thus  dull  the  edge  of  partisan- 
ship it  will  not  have  been  tried  in  vain. 
Party  spirit,  of  late  years,  has  become  ex- 
cessively bitter.  The  natural  tendency  of 
its  continuation  in  the  same  line  would  be 
to  invite  to  blows,  and  this  would  involve 
a  civil  war,  the  most  disastrous  of  modem 
times.  If  the  new  policy  begets  more  jus- 
tice and  charity  than  were  found  in  the  old 
one  it  must  lead  to  the  pacification  of  all 
sections  and  to  the  speedy  restoration  of 
public  confidence,  and,  thus,  to  prosperity. 

•The  new  policy  also  means  a  healthy  re- 
form in  the  civil  service.  Perfect  indepen- 
dence of  political  influences  is  to  be  in- 
fused in  the  offices  of  the  Grovernment. 
Merit  is  to  be  the  door  of  admission,  and 
merit  is  to  be  the  basis  of  promotion.  We 
have  claimed,  and  still  cUim,  that  the  civil 
service  of  the  past  eight  years  has  been,  in 
point  of  honesty  and  efficiency,  equal  to 
any  in  our  history.  But  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  and  it  lies  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  new  policy  of  President 
'Hayes.  Government  officials  should  feel, 
at  all  times,  that  their  positions  depend 
upon  their  merit,  and  that  faithful  service 
to  the  Government  is  a  surer  road  to  ad- 
vancement than  service  to  any  man  or 
party.  If  the  President  succeeds  in  bring- 
ing about  this  feeling  of  independence 
among  the  Federal  officials  of  the  land, 


the  reform  will  be  hailed  as  genuine  and 
substantial. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  is  a  cheering 
one,  and  the  new  policy  promises  good  re- 
sults. While  we  may  entertain  opinions 
at  variance  with  some  of  its  features,  we 
cannot  deny  the  honesty  of  the  efforts  put 
forth.  The  President  is  in  earnest  and 
will  do  his  best  to  bring  about  peace  and 
good  will  without  sacrificing  any  one's 
rights  or  betraying  a  principle.  If  his 
policy  fails  he  will  be  among  the  first  to 
change  it.  While  he  hopes  for  success,  he 
is  not  so  wedded  to  a  policy  as  to  pursue  it 
after  it  has  proven  a  failure. 

Let  American  citizens,  of  both  parties, 
stand  by  him  in  his  work  and  render  him 
that  support  which  is  necessary  for  success. 
If  the  results  do  not  come  at  once  to  jus- 
tify the  promise  let  all  be  patient  and  exer- 
cise the  charity  which  encourages  well- 
doing. A  fair  trial  is  all  that  the  President 
asks,  and  a  fair  trial  is  the  least  that  can 
be  accorded  his  policy. 


The  "New  York  Bulletin  publishes  the 
comparative  statistics  of  the  debts  of  New 
York  city  and  the  UnitecT  States,  the  former 
at  the  present  time  and  the  latter  in  1860. 
The  debt  of  New  York  city  is  $160,000,000. 
The  taxes  are  $33,000,000  a  year.  The 
population  is  1,200,000.  The  debt,  $133 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  taxation,  $27.50  per  capita. 
In  1860  the  debt  of  the  United  States  was 
$65,000,000,  or  $95,000,000  less  than  the 
present  debt  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  taxes  upon  the  United. States  were  at 
that  time  $3,000,000  a  year,  or  only  $21,- 
000,000  more  than  the  present  taxation  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  New  York  feels 
the  pressure  of  hard  times ;  that  her  great 
stores  stand  empty,  and  that  there  is  an 
irresistible  call  on  landlords  for  a  reduction 
of  rents  ? 


Of  the  thirty-eigkt  States  of  the  Union, 
twenty-four  will  be  represented  in  the  next 
House  by  a  Kepublican  majority.  Even 
the  great  buU-doozed  State,  New  York, 
will  have  a  majority  of  its  Kepresentatives 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  House. 
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BY  A  OOERESPONDENT. 


I 


la  June,  1875,  at  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Republican  nominating  conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  the  unfortunate  condi- 
tion for  years  of  Southern  affairs,  with 
its  fruits — ^revolts,  massacre,  and  outrage ; 
the  unyielding  hostility  of  the  property- 
holding  and  educated  whites  of  the  section 
to  the  rule  of  the  colored  majority;  the 
unceasing  demand  of  the  latter  for  military 
assistance  from  the  Government,  and  the 
consequent  use  of  the  bayonet  in  organiz- 
ing and  supporting  their  local  Legislatures 
and  governments ;  the  deaf  ear  with  whicli 
Congress  had  nevertheless  met  all  the 
representations  of  the  President  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  South;  the  refusal 
of  the  Republicans  to  seat  some  of 
its  colored  representatives  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  its  refusal  or  neglect  to  adopt 
the  legislation  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident as  demanded  by  an  adjustment 
of  Southern  affairs — ^all  these  and  other 
similar  causes  had  combined,  with  the 
excitement  throughout  the  country  atten- 
dant upon  the  ruin  of  business  and  the 
scandal  of  never-ending  brawls  and  out- 
rages, in  making  reconstruction  odious 
even  to  the  loyal  mind.  It  had  been  em- 
phatically condemned  at  the  recent  elec- 
tions. The  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate  had  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
heavy  Republican  majority  in  the  House 
had  been  sponged  out,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing Confederate  majority  had  been  re- 
turned in  its  place.  The  nation  was  mani- 
festly disgusted— evidently  siu^eited  with 
the  long  and  apparently  endless  wrangle, 
so  profitless  even  to  the  Southern  Unionist, 
and  so  injurious  to  all  the  material  interests 
of  the  nation.  It  had  commanded  a  halt, 
had  ordered  the  bloody  farce  to  cease,  and 
the  Republicans,  weakened  by  the  succes- 
sive loss  of  State  after  State,  were  in  dan- 
ger of  permanent  overthrow. 

Under  these  circumstances  tlie  Republi- 
can nominating  convention  met  at  Cincin- 
nati. In  its  platform  it  adopted  as  its  third 
plank : 


Third.  The  permanent  pacification  of 
the  Southern  section  of  the  TFnion^  the  comr- 
plete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the 
free  efijoyment  of  all  their  rights^  are  duties 
to  which  the  Republican  party  is  sacredly 
pledged.  The  power  to  provide  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  recent  constitutional  amendments  is 
vested  by  those  amendments  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  we  declare 
it  to  be  the  solemn  ohligatioii  of  the  legislor- 
live  and  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  to  put  into  immediate  and  vig- 
orous exercise  all  their  constitutional 
powers  for  removing  any  just  causes  of 
discontent  on  the  part  of  any  class^  and 
securing  to  every  American  citizen  complete 
liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the  exercise 
of  all  civile  political^  and  public  rights. 
To  this  end  we  imperatively  demand  a 
Congress  and  Chief  Executive  whose  cour- 
age and  fidelity  to  these  duties  shall  not 
falter  until  these  results  are  placed  beyond 
dispute  or  recall. 

Upon  this  plank  it  nominated  as  its  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice  President, 
Hayes  and  Wheeler.  Greneral  Hayes,  in 
his  letter  of  acceptance,  dated  July  8th, 
1876,  says : 

"  The  resolution  of  the  convention  on  the 
subject  of  the  permanent  pacification  of 
the  country,  and  the  complete  protection 
of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free  enjoyment  of 
all  their  constitutional  rights,  is  timely  and 
of  great  importance.  The  condition  of  the 
Southern  States  attracts  the  attention  and 
commands  the  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  Union  in  their  progressive  recov- 
ery from  the  effects  of  the  war.  Their 
first  necessity  is  an  intelligent  and  honest 
administration  of  government  which  will 
protect  all  classes  of  citizens  in  all  their 
political  and  private  rights.  What  the 
South  most  needs  is  peace,  and  peace  de- 
pends upon  the  supremacy  of  law. 

"  There  can  be  no  enduring  peace  if  the 
constitutional  rights  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  are  habitually  disregarded.  A  divi- 
sion of  political  parties,  resting  merely  upon 
distinctions  of  race  or  upon  sectional  lines, 
is  always  unfortunate  and  may  be  disas- 
trous. The  welfare  of  the  South,  alike  with 
that  of  every  other  part  of  this  country, 
depends  upon  the  attractions  it  can  ofter  to 
labor  and  immigration,  and  to  capital. 
But  laborers  wifl  not  go,  and  capital 
will    not  be    ventured   where   the    Con- 
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stitution  and  laws  are  set  at  defiance,  and 
distraction,  apprehension,  and  alarm  take 
the  place  of  peace-loving  and  law-abiding 
social  life.  All  parts  of  the  Constitution 
are  sacred,  and  must  be  sacredly  observed 
— the  mrts  that  are  new,  no  less  than  the 
parts  that  are  old.  The  moral  and  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  Southern  States 
can  be  most  eflfectively  advanced  by  a 
liearty  and  generous  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  all  by  all,  a  recognition  without 
reserve  or  exception.  Witli  such  a  recog- 
nition fully  accorded,  it  will  be  practicable 
to  promote,  by  the  influence  of  all  legiti- 
mate agencies  of  the  Greneral  Grovernment, 
the  eflbrt  of  the  people  of  these  States  to 
obtain  for  themselves  the  blessings  of 
honest  and  capable  local  government.  If 
elected,  I  shall  consider  it  not  only  my 
duty,  but  it  will  be  my  ardent  desire  to 
labor  for  the  attainment  of  this  end.  Let 
rae  assure  my  countrymen  of  the  Southern 
States  that,  if  I  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  organizing  an  admuiistration,  it 
wile  be  one  which  will  regard  and  cherish 
their  truest  interests^  the  interests  of  the 
white  and  the  colored  people,  both  and 
equally,  and  wh^'ch  will  put  forth  its  best 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy  which 
will  wipe  out  forever  the  distinction  between 
the  North  and  South  in  our  common  coun- 
try,'' 

Mr.  Wlieeler,  in  his  letter,  adds  ; 

"  We  compelled  these  [Southern]  people 
to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  now  duty  and 
interest  demand  that  we  leave  no  just 
means  untried  to  make  them  good,  loyal 
citizens.  How  to  diminish  the  friction, 
how  to  stimulate  the  elevation  of  this  por- 
tion of  our  country,  are  problems  address- 
ing themselves  to  our  best  and  wisest  states- 
manship. The  foundation  for  tliese  efforts 
must  be  had  in  satisfying  the  Southern 
people  that  they  are  to  have  equal,  exact 
justice  accoi'ded  to  them.  Give  them  to 
the  fullest  extent  every  blessing  which  the 
Grovernment  confers  upon  the  most  favored. 
Give  them  no  just  cause  for  complaint,  and 
then  hold  them  by  every  necessary  means 
to  an  exact,  rigid  observance  of  all  their 
duties  and  obligations  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  amendments,  to  secure  to  all 
within  their  borders  manliood  and  citizen- 
ship, with  every  right  thereto  belonging." 

In  the  campaign  which  followed,  in  Con- 
gress and  upon  the  stump,  it  was  urged  by 
Republican  leaders  : 

"  The  North  looks  with  hope  to  the  old 
Whig  element  in  the  South,  which  did  not 
originally  advocate  secession  doctrines  or 
accept  the  resolutions  of  '98,  to  return  to 
its  prominence  in  political  aftaii-s  as  an  or- 


ganization for  the  maintenance  of  t 
stitution  and  the  Union,  and  with  sk 
ing  of  all  voters  who  ask  their  c 
tional  rights  only.  I  venture  fur 
say  that  when  that  old  Union-lov 
ment  shall  declare  itself  the  pi 
of  the  rights  of  all  men,  wbi 
black,  under  the  amended  Const 
it  will  be  recognized  in  its  relatione 
Federal  Government  as  fully  as  it  e\ 
before  the  war  ;  for  that  is  all  Repu 
ism  demands.  It  is  to  secure  such 
and  the  restoration  of  an  era  of  goc 
ing  that  we  earnestly  advocate  the  e 
of  Governor  Hayes,'"* — Kasson^  of  Ic 
H.  R,,  Aug,  14,  1876. 

Upon  these  "sacred  pledges  *'  soh 
reiterated  in  every  form,  and  gtiaranf 
"  the  permanent  pacification, "  the  '*  p 
of  the  South ;  **  a  recognition  withoi 
serve  or  exception" — *'a  heai-tyaiid 
erous  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
"tlie  complete  protection  of  all  its 
zens,"  of  ''every  American  citizen," 
the  free  enjoyment "  of  "  all  their  p 
cal  and  private  rights;"  "the  remova 
any  just  causes  of  discontent  on  the  paj 
any  class ;"  the  obliteration  of  the  "  ue 
tunate  "and  possibly  "  disastrous  "  '*  < 
sion  of  political  parties  restmg  merely  u 
sectional  lines;"  "by  an  intelligent  i 
honest  administration,"  by  "the  influe 
of  all  the  legitimate  agencies  of  the  Gem 
Government "  "  to  promote  "  "  the  effo 
of  the  people  of  those  States  to  obtain 
themselves  the  blessings  of  honest  and  < 
pable  local  government." 

Upon  these  pledges  Hayes  and  Wheel 
carried  the  country.  Hence,  the  efforts 
the  South  to  perpetuate,  by  military  foro 
the  local  so-called  "carpet-bag"  goven 
ments,  were  condemned  at  the  late  Pi-es 
dentlal  election  by  the  universal  America 
voice — by  the  Republicans  as  by  the  Df 
mocracy.  The  judgment  of  all  parties  ii 
the  contest  was :  that  in  all  the  grand  pur 
poses  or  ends  of  government  reconstructioi 
by  the  military  power  is  a  faUure.  And  \i 
not  history  full  of  similar  failures?  Have 
similar  agencies  anywhere  ever  succeeded? 
After  centuries  of  carnage,  crirae,  and 
blood,  in  Ireland,  exhausting  every  expe- 
dient of  the  most  frightful  military  tyr- 
anny,  the  only  fruit  of  which  was  one  un- 
broken series  of  rebellions  against  the  im- 
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penal  authority,  England  was  compelled 
to  yield  to  Irishmen  the  rights  of  English- 
men.   But  it  robbed  them  of  their  home 
government.   It  substituted  for  its  military, 
in  support  of  the  imperial  authority,  an 
armed  constabulary,  drilled  and  disciplined 
as  cavalry  and  infantry.    Hence,  to-day,  as 
seventy  years  ago.  Irishmen  still  clamor  an  1 
war  for    local    independence — for    home 
rule— for  ''Ireland  for  Irishmen,"  and  to- 
day, as  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  Pole  is  ripe 
for  rebellion.    After  centuries  of  military 
violence  by  the  Turk,  in  sanguinary  efforts 
to  maintain  over  his  provinces  alien  govern- 
ments, the  Sclave,  to-day,  for  the  hundredth 
time,  is  in  arms  for  independence — for  local 
home  rule  I    All  mankind,  German,  Sclave 
and   Celt,  instinctively  rebel  against  all 
such  agencies — against  alien  gove  rnments 
supported  by  the  bayonet ;  and  rebellion, 
bloody  resistance,  is  their  only  fruit,  even 
where  maintained  in  the  name  of  the  ma- 
jority for  the  purposes  of  freedom !     Can 
we  hope  for  better  success  in  the  South  ? — 
for  acquiescence  in  a  rule,  in  local  govern- 
ments, which  in  themselves  are  inimical 
to  the  will  of  the  dominant  classes,  and 
which  utterly  fail,  even  with  the  support 
of   the  army,  to  maintain  peace,  to  en- 
force Justice,  to  protect  the  citizen,  col- 
ored or  white,  in  his  liberties  or  life,  or  to 
secm*e  him  in  the  unmolested  possession  of 
his  property?  The  colored  man,  the  South- 
ern Unionist,  under  them,  is  a  victim  of 
bloody  persecution.  Suffrage,  which  should 
have  been  his  protection,  the  fortress  of  his 
iadependence  and  power,  has,  by  its  man- 
agement, oy  its  enforcement  in  blood  by 
the  military,  been    made  his  curse — the 
justification  and  cause  of  his  massacre  and 
murder,  and  positively  threatens  him  with 
extermination. 

Shall  that  continue  forever,  to  thi^  great 
injury  of  all  the  interests  of  the  country — 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  nation  ?  Does 
justice  demand  such  sacrifices?  Does  lib- 
erty or  peace  ?  The  voice  of  the  Republic, 
the  judgment  of  all  parties  emphatically 
pronounced  at  the  ballot-box,  has  decided 
that  they  do  not — ^that  the  injurious  and 
scandalous  brawl  shall  cease. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  What  the 
statesman's  remedy  ?    How  to  untangle  this 


frightful  melange  of  blood  and  fraud — to 
command  the  peace — witKout  relinquish- 
ing or  jeopardizing  the  liberties  and  rights 
guaranteed  the  Southern  Unionist  by  the 
organic  law?  Is  it  not  obvious  ?  So  long  as 
the  color  line  in  the  South  shall* be  pre- 
served, so  long  as  the  *'  unfortunate"  and 
''disastrous  "  *'  division  of  political  parties 
upon  sectional  lines  "  shall  continue,  just 
so  long  \W11  the  colored  man  be  a  ''nigger'* 
— a  pariah — ^hated,  hunted,  and  murdered. 
With  the  division  of  his  own  and  the  white 
vote  a  new  era  will  open  out  to  him — an 
era  of  fraternity  and  peace.  With  a  new 
division  of  parties  obliterating  the  color 
line,  all  parties  will  have  the  highest  mo- 
tives to  secuile  him  in  the  unmolested  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise — in  obtaining  at  the 
polls  the  largest  number  of  colored  votes, 
and  the  inducements  to  secure  his  vote  will 
establish  him,  permanently  and  in  peace, 
in  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property. 

To  accomplish  that  is  one  of  the  grand 
purposes  of  the  administration — ^to  secure 
to  the  Southern  Unionist  the  rights  guar- 
anteed "  every  American  citizen  "  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  while  removing 
from  the  States  the  odium  of  military 
rule  ;  and,  in  its  righteous  efforts,  it  will 
be  sustained  and  applauded  by  the  patri- 
otic of  all  parties  ! 

DeWintton. 


[While  the  Republic  will  always  afford 
to  correspondents  an  opportunity  for  a  free 
expression  of  opinion  on  all  national  sub- 
jects, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  their 
views  are  always  indorsed  by  the  editors 
of  the  Magazine.  While  the  necessity  for 
a  military  police  in  the  South  must  always 
be  regretted,  it  is  not  clear  that  a  better 
course  could  have  been  adopted  in  the  past. 
Its  withdrawal  or  retention  now  will  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  future  deportment 
of  the  people  in  the  localities  where  its  pres- 
ence in  the  past  has  been  deemed  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  property,  and 
life.— Ed.  Republic] 
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No  government  ever  saved  a  dollar  by 
repudiation,  which  involves  always  the  loss 
of  credit. 


WILLIAM    MAXWKLL   KVAKTS. 


WnJilAM  MAXWELL  EVAETS. 


'I'luHw  who  lisli'iii'il  to  Mr.  Evarts,  In  hts 
arjciuneul  lii'torc  tlic  Arbitration  Conniiis- 
sliiu  In  flic  [.ouislilim  Oilsc.  wore  of  tlic 
oplnUm  tliitt  he  coniiili'lcly  clt'nretl  the  fain- 
111  tin-  log  ikiKl  mist  in  nhkli  tlii-  oppos- 
ing; i-MiiiiM'l  liHil  iiivt'stcil  It.  By  tills  Kn>Hl 
I'ttiirl  lu<  liiis  ttjcnln  plinnl  hiiniicit  proinl- 
lu'iitly  iH'fori'  ilui  tM'dpU'. 

Mr.  Kvartd' liUlH'r  wiiss  utillvf  of  Vei^ 
mont.  lU'wasa  ni»n  ol  lils'i  cliiinictcr ; 
i'iiK»KO(l  In  n'tiKliiiis  iinil  i'<lui';iilounl  enter- 
prisi'K.  IJki'  his  fioii  h<>  Wi).i  a  ^riulimti'  ol 
Yrtti-roUi'S'''  111' ilii'tl  ill  nmrk'sloii,  S. 
I'.,  In  1S31.  M  IIk-  oiirly  iijjn'  of  tttty. 

WlUbnn  Miixwoll  K\-aits  was  born  In 
Boston.  KcUriiiirj-  tiili.  I^IS.  aiul  Is  now  .Vi 
yi'«rs  of  im-  He  s"™'"!''"'''  '"^n'  Vale  In 
iftlT,  when  only  til  years  ohl.  He  at  once 
ile\-ot>.'<J  lihnselt  Hsskhioiialy  to  the  vro^'s- 
sloii  of  Isw,  lie  attatiieil  eonsUWrahle 
eiulnt'iiei'  a'"  a  lawyer  lii'foi'e  lie  wn*  kiiuwii 
in  polities.  Our  tlrst  iM'rsiiiml  kiiowleiljp' 
ol  hlui  ill  tlie  iHiler  sphere'  was  as  one  o!  j 
the  ehlef  iKirtteliuiuts  In  the  famous  "Oks-  j 
tie  tUnien  iiUH'tlii^r."  in  ISSil.  That  me«>t-  ; 
liijl  was  eomjHwei!  of  the  most  eousi'mitlw 
and  n.'siHH'iable  elti/ens  of  \ew  York,  and  I 
wa*  designed  to  sustain  the  "Compromise"  i 
ailiutnUtration  of  Mr.  Flllnnire  and  to  ri^  , 
sisl  ttie  Mptt-ail  of  what  was  then  called  i 
.sVwiir'fMM.  The  eiiy  ot  Xew  York  was  j 
the  lieail  ot  this  IntUieinv.  and  the  leading  ! 
rtiiMi  of  that  nielro)Hvlts.  Whtjr'  ami  IVmo-  i 
erats.  werr- s(vv>pl  hilo  the  euiwnt.  U  Uj 
not  straiijp'  liiat  Mr,  K>"»rts  mas  one  of  1 
tlieni.  .\  few  years  afterwani  a  Virjdnlan  ^ 
named  l.eiiinion,  trawllii-;  from  ViT)^tiia  ; 
111  'l'e\as  wllli  eicht  sLives,  sailed  frvni  , 
Norfolk  to  Xew  York,  liitemllns  tiM're  to  ] 
tranship  his  fauilly  and  pm)H'r(y  h*  Texas. 
Ills  slaws  weiv.  on  their  an-ts-al  In  Xew  " 
Y'ork.  ri'slori-d  to f reiiloiii  hy  the  la«-s  ot 
tlie  Stale.  Tlie  liuli;;naiioii  ot  the  slave- 
holders timiiigliont  ilie  i-oiiiitry  was 
thtirxiiishly  iiriiiised,  .\.u  expenslw  anil 
pr^araetwi  liii-.-Hiioii  eusned,  Tlie  Siaie  ol 
\~WSiuh»  htH-ame  the  plaitiim'aiid  the  Stite 
«l  Xew  York  the  ■'  *''he>  two 

most  emineiil  men  '  Tork 

har   weiv  emplo:  hartes 


O'Conor  lor  Virginia  and  WiUUin  M. 
Evarts  lor  New  York;  ih«  former,  as  al- 
ways, the  advocate  ot  slavery,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  champion  of  freedom.  Probably  & 
mon'  able  and  elaborate  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  rlglits  ol  slavery,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, was  ne^'er  made  tliaa  Mr.  O'Conor's 
in  this  ease.  It  was  without  oouipromlBe 
or  equivocation,  entirely  divested  of  any 
sentiment  of  huniuiiity.  Mr.  Evarts,  how- 
ewr,  coiupleteiy  overthrew  the  Ingenious 
labrie  of  his  antagonist  and  vindicated  the 
Oonstttutlon  and  the  causi*  of  human  na- 
ture. For  two  days  Hr.  Evarts  addressed 
tlie  Court  of  Appeals  ot  tlie  State  of  Xew 
York ;  a  eoiirt  comimsed  ol  some  of  tins 
ablest  Jurists  of  that  great  State.  Mr. 
O'Conor  occupied  about  the  same  time  In 
his  atTtutnent.  Mr.  E\'arts  *  carried  the 
Court  with  him. 

The  Jiulges  wlio  decided  in  favor  «f  free- 
dom wer»'  Hiram  Deiiio,  William  B.  Wright, 
Heiirj-  Welles,  William  J.  Baeoii.  and 
Henrj-  E.  Davles.  Thoso  who  dlss«<nted 
wre  Samuel  I,.  Selden,  Thomas  W.  Clerke, 
and  Georjp'  F,  Comstock,  Of  the  former, 
Mr,  Denio  was  a  Democrat,  hut  a  man  ol 
eoiumandiug  Intellect  and  a  jurist  of  great 
Integrity  and  atulity.  The  dissentients 
were  two  Demoerat^  and  one  ".American," 
(Jiiilgv  Comsuwk.)  The  Importance  of  this 
decision  is  manifest  wlien  It  Is  n-membered 
iliat  the  sU\-e  powtT  was  then  seeking  to 
establish  the  principle  lliat  (he  Constliu- 
(ioii  maih'  slawry  Uwlnl  throughont  the 
I'nlnil  States;  as  wi-ll  Itt  the  so-called 
■•Fr«,i- Stales"  as  In  the  "Slaw  States" 
and  Territories.  Ii  was  liilendinl  that  tlie 
Supreme  Ooiirt  of  the  rnlie<l  States  (lo 
which  tribunal  this  case  was  apiM-aleil) 
stiould  decide  In  fawir  of  that  inlei-prela- 
tlon  ot  the  Const  lint  ion  as  il  iuid  done  Ui 
the  "  Dreil  Sit«t  "  deeUlon. 

Both  counsel  iu  this  great  trial  disphi,i'etl 
a  deep  sliuly  of  tlie  siibjivt.  and  sIiowtiI 
evtdene^-s  ol  great  research  made  lu  a)l  the 
available  sourees  ot  knowledge,  ancient 
and  modern.  The  court  having  decided 
(he  case  in  tawr  ot  Xew  York  and  of  (r«e- 
diim,  Mr.  Evarts  became  one  ot  tlie  ehatu- 
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pions  of  Republican  principles.  HU  ail- 
ment produced  a  profound  Impression 
among  JiiristB,  Rtat«snicii,  and  tlioughtful 
people.  Mr.  O'Conor,  the  recognized  head 
of  the  bar,  wan  vanquished. 

The  war  of  rebe/lion  soon  followed,  and 
the  pnhtic  Interest  in  dlscugsloiis  of  slavery 
was  drowned.  The  irrepreHslble  conflict 
was  transferred  from  the  forum  to  the  Held. 
Mr.  Evarts,  now  regarded  as  a  leader  In 
the  Republican  party,  was  uxtensivety 
looked  upon  as  b.  candidate  for  the  United 
attttes  Senate.  In  the  election  of  Senator 
in  ISei,  he  divided  the  vot«s  ot  the  caucus 
with  Horace  Greeley.  After  a  protracted 
and  unEUCcCKstnl  ballot,  Ira  Harris  was 
taken  up  as  a  compromise  candidate,  nomi- 
nated by  the  caucus,  and  elected  by  the 
Lc^lature.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Evarts 
was  again  widely  spoken  of  for  the  same 
offlce.    B.D.Morgan, however, waschoseu' 

In  1863  Mr.  Seward  sent  Mr.  Evarts  to 
England  as  counsel  for  the  United  States 
in  tiie  matters  of  dilference  between  the 
two  countries. 

Mr.  Adams  tb us  announced  the  arrival 
o{  Mr.  Evarts  In  London  ; 

Lboation  of  the  Unttbd  Statbs, 
London,  Mai/  8,  ItJOa. 

SiK  :  Since  the  departure  of  tlie  steamer 
of  last  week  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  rc- 
cuiviiijf  Mr.  Evarts  at  the  legation.  I  have 
placed  him  at  once  into  communication 
with  all  tlie  parties  hitherto  engaged  on 
this  side  of  the  water  in  ttie  preparation  of 
evidence  or  in  giving  advice  In  the  matter 
of  vessels  Htting  out  her<'  for  tlie  use  of  tlie 
rebels. 

In  the  case  of  the  Alexandra.  I  am  in- 
formed, though  not  from  any  official  source, 
that  her  Majesty's  Governmeiit  have  con- 
cluded to  proceed  in  the  first  Instance 
against  the  ship,  and  not  the  persons.  The 
cjise  bas  been  I'cmoved  to  the  Court  of  Ex- 
obcqiier,  at  Westminster,  and  is  to  be  tried 
by  a  special  jury  at  some  period  not  yet 
llKed.  In  a  brief  conversation  I  had  last 
evening  with  the  Solicitor  General  on  the 
subject.  I  found  hlra  far  from  sanguine  of 
success  In  the  undertaking.  I  presume  he 
will  not  act.  The  Attoniey  General  may. 
The  enliscinent  law  never  was  a  popular 
net  here.  And  there  are  so  many  strong 
interests  combined  to  anmd  its  provisions 
tfiat  we  shall  have  to  esteem  ourselves  very 
fortunate  If  we  can  obtain  a  jury  fully  dls- 


the  rebels  continues  to  an  extraordinary 
extent.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
stilt  comtemplate  a  possibility  of  some  con- 
ceited upienitions  ot  an  aggressive  charac- 
ter to  break  the  blockade,  and  possibly  to 
recover  their  foothold  at  New  Orleans  or 
at  the  mouth  ot  tlie  Chesapeake.  But  the 
great  elTort  is  unquestionably  to  fom'ard 
supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Charles  Fkancis  Adams. 
Hon.    Williajn  H.    Sevtard,   Secretary  of 

State,  fyc. 

Mr.  Evarts  remwncd  industriously  en- 
gaged'in  behalf  ot  his  Government  until 
July,  when,  for  reasons  given  in  tlie  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  lie  returned  to 
Washington  : 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
London,  July  3,  1863. 

Sib  ;  Mr.  Evarts  lias  shown  to  me  your 
note  to  blm,  recommending  a  longer  stay 
In  this  country  if  I  should  deem  it  expe- 
<lient.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  home  and  attend  to  his  affairs, 
which  require  his  presence,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  he  was  not  absolutdy  needed 
here.  He  stated  very  truly  that  after  the 
close  of  tbis  month  little  i-emains  to  be 
done  in  London.  All  people  of  influence 
leave  It  for  the  summer  and  autumn.  The 
courts  are  adjourned  over,  so  that,  in  point 
ot  fact,  were  he  to  stay,  he  would  have  no 
occupation.  The  argument  against  tbe 
Alexandra  is  adjourned  over  until  Novem- 
ber. In  view  of  these  considerations,  I 
suggested  the  possibility  of  liis  gohig  home 
for  the  season,  and  making  his  arrange- 
ments to  come  lieie  again  In  time  tor  the 
assignment  of  tbe  Alexandra  case.  This, 
he  said,  had  also  occurred  to  himself. 

I  am  very  liappy  to  liuve  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Evarts'  society,  as  well  as  the  relict 
which  be  has  turnistied  me  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  legal  operations  against  tlie  out- 
fits of  vessels  In  this  klns^doin.  But  these 
are  now  so  much  umplifled  that  I  cannot 
see  any  occasion  for  detaining  him  here  at 
the  eicpeiise  of  the  Government  and  to  his 
own  Inconvenience  merely  on  that  account. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

Charles  Francis  Adamb. 
Son.    William   H.   Seward,    Secreiaru   of 

State,  ^c.        ■ 

Mr.  Evarts  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
President  Johnson  in  the  famous  impeach- 
ment trial.    His  argument  iu  thiscase  may 


ard,  Webster,  and  Chase  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  ol  American  oratoiy.  His 
services  to  his  Government  and  to  the 
coDDtrj,  in  bringing  to  a  successful  issue 


appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Presideut 
Hayes,  the  whole  country  recognizes  his 
eminent  fitness  to  be  the  Premier  of  the 

new  Administration. 


THE  "WHIGS  OF  ALABAMA. 


The  Montgomery  State  Journal  has  a  ju- 
didous  and  timely  article  in  reference  to 
the  se'^eranee  of  the  Whig  element  in  Ala- 
bama with  the  Democracy.  It  says  that 
'■  sensible  men  in  Alabama  now  admit  that 
had  the  generous  and  broad  statesmanlike 
policy  of  the  Wiiig  party  prevailed  in  the 
coundls  of  the  nation,  there  would  have 
been  no  secession  nor  civil  war  among  the 
States  ol  the  Union.  Tliat  policy  which 
was  so  ably  and  so  eloquently  maintained 
by  Clay  and  Webster  and  their  eotempo- 
raries,  embraced  all  the  means  and  ends  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  the  people  of 
the  whole  country.  There  was  nothing 
narrow  or  sectional  in  tliat  policy,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  Democratic  pol- 
icy of  hate  and  sectionalism." 

The  Journal  furtiier  calls  attention  to  the 
weU-known  and  important  fact  in  political 
history  that  only  a  few  years  wnce  in  the 
South  "the  Whig  party  constituted  the 
wealth,  intelligence,  and  statasmanship  of 
the  people,  just  as  the  Republican  party, 
at  the  present  day,  constitutes  the  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  moral  worth  ol  tlicNorth, 
East,  and  West.  Every  old  Whig  citizen 
of  Alabama  knows  that  the  so-called  Dem- 
ocratic party  here  was  composed  of  all  the 
commoner  elements  of  citizenship ;  that  it 
constantly  aggrsssed  upon  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  State  by  its  unscrupulous 
methods  of  carrying  elections,  and  of 
defrauding  Whig  citizens  of  tlieir  just 
rights.  The  secession  convention  of  1861, 
which  deprived  several  Whig-Union  dele- 
gates of  the  seats  to  which  they  had  been 
'  elected,  vias  the  last  desperate  assault  of 
the  Democratic -Secession  leaders  upon 
the  >Vhig-Union  sentiment  of  the  State, 


which  was  struggling  to  avert  war  and 

It  is  a  fact  also  that  the  Whig  party  in 
the  South  was  never  argued  down ;  it  was 
simply  bullied  down  by  Democracy  on  the 
dngle  ground  that  the  latter  was  the  better 
pro-slavery  party,  and  tliat  the  Whigs  were 
not  to  be  trusted  on  tliis  paramount  ques- 
tion. Thus  the  national  Whigs  were  liter- 
ally yelled  and  hooted  down  by  a  Demo- 
cratic mob.  The  result  was  mortifying  and 
humiliating  to  the  Whigs.  The  Journal 
adds  that  ever  "since  1861,  the  Whigs  of 
Alabama  have  been  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  tlie  Democratic  party ; 
they  fought  its  battles  diu-ing  the  war,  and 
since  the  war;  they  have  funilshed  it  all 
the  brains  and  statesmaushlp  It  has  pos- 
sessed since  the  war,  and  but  for  the  abject 
submission  to  which  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers drove  the  Whig  citizens  of  the  State, 
the  government  of  Alabama  would  to-day 
be  prosperous  and  great  under  the  benign  . 
influences  of  Whig  admlniiitraCions." 

Slavery  Is  dead ;  and  why  should  tlie  po- 
litical slave  overseer  continue  to  crack  his 
whip  about  the  ears  of  Southern  Whigs, 
who  are  firm  believers  in  the  doctrines  of 
national  currency,  national  improvements, 
and  home  development,  held  by  President 
Hayes? 

Fortune  is  for  those  who  by  diligence, 
honesty,  and  frugality  place  themselves  In 
a  position  to  grasp  hold  ol  fortune  when  it 
appears  in  view.  The  best  evldeuce  of 
frugality  is  tlie  five  hundred  dollars  or 
more  standing  in  your  name  at  the  savings 
bank.  The  best  evidence  of  honesty  ii 
both  diligence  and  frugality. 
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In  1867,  when  Nebraska  was  admitted  as 
a  State,  Congress  set  apart  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  for  legislative 
expenses  of  the  Territory  for  a  geological 
survey  of  the  new  State.  This  sum 
amounted  to  $5,000,  and  its  expenditure 
marked  the  beginning:  of  the  geological 
survey.  In  1868,  $6,000  more  were  appro- 
priated, and  the  work  was  carried  west- 
ward into  Wyoming  Territory.  The  re- 
ports for  1867  and  1868  were  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  Report  for  1867  consists  of  a  letter  of 
64  pages  to  the  Commissioner,  in  which  the 
geology  of  the  following  counties  of  Ne- 
braska is  detailed,  viz :  Lancaster,  Cass, 
Otoe,  Nemaha,  Richardson,  Pawnee,  Grage, 
Jefferson,  and  Johnson.  The  geology  of 
Nebraska  north  of  the  Platte  river  is 
treated  of,  and  space  is  devoted  to  the  Salt 
Basins  of  Lancaster  county,  and  to  the 
forest  and  fruit  trees  of  the  State.  The 
Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  are 
also  described  in  detail. 

The  Report  for  1868  contains  three  letters 
addressed  to  the  Commissioner.  The  first 
is  devoted  to  the  geography  of  the  Missouri " 
valley,  and  the  other  three  are  reports  of 
geological  explorations  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. The  entire  report  consists  of  36  pages. 

In  1869  the  survey  received  its  present 
form,  and  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  an  in- 
creased appropriation  was  made  for  a  re- 
connoissance  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  from  Cheyenne,  Wyom- 
ing Territory,  to  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico. 
Reports  were  made  on  the  geology  and 
mining  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  passed  over.  The  Report  has  158 
pages. 

In  1870  the  appropriation  was  again  in- 
creased, and  the  area  explored  comprised 
a  belt  of  country  in  Wyoming  Territory 
along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad. 
The  report  for  the  year  is  made  up  of 
papers  on  the  geology,  natural  history, 
meteorology,  agricultural,  and  material  re- 
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sources  of  the  Territory,  besides  special  re- 
ports on  its  fossil  plants,  fish,  and  reptiles. 
It  contains  511  pages  and  20  wood-cut  il- 
lustrations. 

In  1871  a  portion  of  the  region  at  the 
sources  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
rivers  was  explored.  The  party  organized 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
proceeded  by  rail  to-Ogden,  Utah.  Thence, 
a  wagon  train  was  taken  to  Boteler^s  Ranch, 
on  the  Yellowstone  river,  35  miles  from 
Fort  Ellis.  A  belt  of  coimtry  along  the 
line  of  travel  was  explored.  From  Bote- 
ler's  Ranch  a  trip  with  a  pack'train  qf  six 
weeks'  duration  was  made  to  Yellowstone 
lake,  and  the  geysers  and  hot  springs  of 
the  Fire  Hole  or  Upper  Madison  river. 
The  results  of  that  trip  have  become  known 
throughout  the  oifilized  world.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  wonders  of  that  region  have 
been  published  in  American  and  English 
journals,  and  translated  into  several  for- 
eign languages.  Such  was  the  interest 
excited  among  our  people  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  survey,  that  during  the  sub- 
sequent mnter  a  portion  of  the  region 
explored  was  set  apart  by  Congress  as  a 
"  National  Park  "  for  the  benefit  and  en- 
jojrment  of  the  people. 

The  Report  for  1871  contains  538  pages, 
and  is  abundantly  illustrated,  with  2  plates, 
5  maps,  and  64  figures,  many  of  them  re- 
produced from  photographs.  The  gen- 
eral divisions  of  the  report  are  geology,  ag- 
ricultural resources,  palaeontology,  zool- 
ogy and  botany,  and  meteorology. 

In  1872  the  corps  for  field-work  was  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  each  provided  with 
a  geologist,  topographer,  meteorologist, 
naturalists,  assistants,  collectors,  and  lab- 
orers. One  division  started  from  Fort  El- 
lis, in  Montana  Territory,  and  explored  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone,  Gallatin, 
and  Madison  rivers,  in  more  detail  than 
during  the  previous  year.  The  second  di- 
vision visited  the  Snake  river  or  Lewis' 
Fork  of  the  Columbia,  in  Idaho  and  Wyom- 
ing Territories,  a  region  which  before  was 
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only  partially  known.  The  Teton  moun- 
tains, a  prominent  range,  were  discovered 
to  be  thirty  miles  out  of  place  on  all  pre- 
existing maps  of  the  region.  From  the 
work  of  1872  two  geological  maps  were 
prepared,  which,  although  somewhat  im- 
perfect from  the  fact  that  the  whole  area 
could  not  be  visited,  are  a  great  advance 
on  the  previous  maps  of  the  country  then 
explored.  The  report  for  1872  has  844  oc- 
tavo pages,  and  contains  papers  on  geol- 
ogy, mineralogy,  and  physical  geography, 
and  special  reports  on  geology  and  palaeon- 
tology, zoology  and  botany,  astronomy  and 
hypsometry.  It  is  illustrated  with  maps, 
sections,  diagrams,  and  plates  numbering 
nearly  ninety  in  all. 

From  the  experience  of  previous  years, 
it  >vas  found  that  the  topographical 
maps  of  the  West  were  not  accurate 
enough  for  the  delineation  of  the  geol- 
ogy, so  in  1872  the  method  of  work  was 
made  more  systematic.  Previously  the 
work  had  been  some\Aat  disconnected, 
being  confined  mainly  to  routes  of  travel. 

In  1872,  when  it  was  expected  that  the 
field  of  labor  would,  during  the  following 
year,  be  transferred  to  Colorado,  a  plan 
was  devised  by  which  geological  work 
could  be  carried  on  in  connection  with 
the  topographical,  and  the  entire  coim- 
try  covered,  ^ext  to  entering  the  field 
with  a  finished  topographical  map  of 
the  region  to  be  examined — a  thing  as 
yet  impossible  in  the  West — the  union 
of  topography  and  geology,  in  one  and 
the  same  party,  best  furnishes  the  data 
for  the  realization  of  the  full  value  of 
the  otherwise  more  or  less  disconnected 
observations  of  the  ^  geologist,  and  equal 
benefits  accrue  to  the  topographer,  for 
mannerism  and  inexpressive  ejffects  are 
inevitable  results  when  a  topographer  sees 
but  the  surface  of  a  country,  and  does  not 
understand  its  internal  structure.  Associ- 
ation of  topographer  and  geologist  thus 
leads  to  benefits  to  each,  and  is  certainly  a 
great  advantage  to  the  system  of  field- 
work  now  followed  by  the  survey.  The 
work  in  Colorado  began  in  1873,  with  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  and 
has  been  steadily  carried  westward,  being 
completed  in  1876.    In  addition  to  the  regu- 


lar  parties   combining   topographer   and, 
geologist,  a  meander  topographical  party 
has  followed,- locating  more  accurately  the 
roads  and  streams  of  the  districts  surveyed 
by  the  regular  field  parties. 

In  the  latter  the  geologist  makes  detailed 
and  special  studies  and  sections  along  the 
lines  of  travel,  or  on  special  trips  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  detail  thus  acquired  he 
generalizes  from  the  higher  topographical 
stations,  whence  he  obtains  extensive 
views,  and  can  trace  the  foundations  across 
the  country.  The  directions  and  locations 
furnished  by  the  topographer  enable  him 
to  secure  the  data  from  which  he  can  read- 
ily color  a  general  geological  map  op.  his 
report  from  the  field. 

The  report  for  1873  contains  718  octavo 
pages,  with  over  a  hundred  illustrations, 
including  maps  and  sections,  and  the  re- 
port for  1874,  615  pages,  with  88  illustra- 
tions, maps,  plates,  &c.,  devoted  to  the 
geology,  palaeontology,  natural  history 
and  geography  of  Colorado.  The  reports 
for  1875  and  1876  are  in  preparation.  The 
following  is  a  sketch  of  the  topographical 
progress  of  the  survey  : 

In  1871,  Dr.  Hoyden  finding  that  the  ex- 
isting maps  of  the  country  in  which  he 
was  working  were  not  sufficiently  accurate 
or  detailed  for  the  representation  of  the 
geology,  decided  to  carry  on  geographical 
work  in  connection  with  the  geological 
work.  The  sy&tem  of  topographical  work 
pursued  that  year  was  rather  crude, 
being  the  time-honored  one  still  in  use 
in  reconnoissances  by  the  army,  i.  e.. 
the  survey  of  the  immediate  line  oi 
march,  with  the  country  in  sight  from 
it,  controlled  by  courses  and  distances, 
the  former  of  whicli  are  measured  by 
compass,  the  latter  by  odometer,  while 
the  whole  is  checked  in  latitude  by 
the  sextant.  That  year  a  survey  was  made 
of  the  principal  routes  from  Ogden,  Utah, 
to  the  settlements  in  Montana  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  Yellowstone  river,  from  the  lake  to 
the  Crow  Agency,  parts  of  the  Gallatin, 
Madison,  and  Jefl*erson  rivers  were  sur- 
veyed in  much  detail.  The  work  has 
the  character  of  being  correct  in  detail, 
but  not  correct  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the 
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want  of  an  accurate  system  f er  controlling 
it. 

In  1872  two  weU-equipped  parties  were 
put  in  the  field,  each  fitted  with  topogra- 
phers. This  year  the  system  of  control  was 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  running  sys- 
tem of  triangulation,  which,  in  conjimction 
with  the  observations  for  latitude,  were 
used  in  correcting  the  work.  The  work 
done  in  the  Snake  river  division  was,  topo- 
graphically, of  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  needed  only  a  more  accurate  system 
of  control  to  make  it  rank  as  high  as  any 
work  yet  done  in  the  West. 

The  country  surveyed  this  year  included 
the  heads  of  the  Snake  river,  nearly  all  of 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  with  the  county 
drained  by  the  upper  Yellowstone,  the 
Madison,  and  the  Gallatin  rivers. 

The  area  surveyed  in  these  two  years 
was  about  18,000  square  miles,  including 
portions  of  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

In  1873,  when  the  field  of  work  was 
changed  to  Colorado,  a  new  departure  was 
made  in  geographical  work.  Systematic 
work,  <5overing  uniformly  the  whole  coun- 
try, controlled  by  an  accurate,  complete 
system  of  triangulation,  took  the  place  of 
route  reconnoissances.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work  in  1873  a  base  line  was 
carefully  measured  near  Denver,  and  a 
system  of  triangulation  was  carefully  ex- 
panded by  well-conditioned,  closed  tri- 
angles, and  extended  over  about  12,000 
square  miles. 

The  system  was  located,  by  connection 
with  stations,  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs, 
and  Trinidad,  whose  latitude  and  longitude 
were  determined  by  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey  with  their  proverbial  accu- 
racy. 

In  1874  a  second  base  was  measured  in 
San  Luis  valley ;  an  equally  good  expan- 
sion was  made,  and  connection  was  estab- 
lished with  work  founded  on  the  first  base. 
The  area  covered  by  closed  triangles  this 
year  was  about  10,000  square  miles. 

In  1875  work  was  resumed  and  the  area 
extended  about  10,000  square  miles,  and 
in  1876  it  was  further  extended,  so  as  to 
cover  all  of  Colorado  west  of  the  105th 
meridian,  besides  small  portions  of  ^ew 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  In  all  about 


70,000  square  miles.  In  the  mountainous 
region,  which  includes  about  one-half  of 
this  area,  natural  stations  could  be  selected 
which  would  answer  aU  the  requirements. 
These  triangles  are  all  well-conditioned, 
and  the  points  are  sharp  and  well  defined, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances.  The  sides 
of  the  triangles  (aside  from  the  expansion) 
range  from  fifteen  to  seventy  miles,  while 
most  of  them  are  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
miles  in  length.  In  the  plateau  country, 
farther  west,  points  are  scarce,  but  the  few 
that  exist  are  admirably  grouped  for  mak- 
ing well-conditioned,  large  triangles.  Here 
the  sides  range  from  forty  to  ninety  miles, 
being  much  larger  than  in  the  mountains. 

The  angles  have  been  measured  with 
theodolites  of  eight-inch  circles,  reading  to 
ten  seconds  of  arc.  Generally,  six  read- 
ings on  each  point  have  been  made  on 
different  parts  of  the  circle.  The  mean 
error  of  closure  of  the  triangles  measured 
hi  1873  is  10'  3\ 

When  the  work  founded  on  the  San  Luis 
base  was  joined  to  that  from  the  Denver 
base,  the  discrepancy  was  found  to  be  less 
than  one  foot  per  mile.  The  area  covered 
by  the  primary  triangulation  includes  only 
that  inclosed  by  closed  triangles,  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  open  triangles  which  ex- 
tend to  a  long  distance  north,  west,  and 
south,  and  which  require  only  the  meas- 
urement of  the  third  angle  to  extend  this 
area  immensely. 

The  secondary  triangulation  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  topogr^hei^s,  colncldently 
with  the  topographical  work.  The  angles 
were  measm*ed  with  a  theodolite  having  a 
four-inch  horizontal  circle,  reading  to  min- 
utes. The  mean  error  of  closure  is  about 
two  minutes. 

In  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  State 
a  connected  system  was  kept  up,  by  which 
stations  were  located  at  a  mean  Interval  of 
about  seven  miles.  In  the  plateau  country 
a  connected  system  became  impossible,  and 
while  It  was  carried  out  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, locations  by  three  points  have  per- 
force been  used  to  some  extent. 

The  topographical  work  has  been  done 
from  commanding  points,  mainly  from  the 
stations  in  the  secondary  triangulation.   It 
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is  thorough  and  uniformly  good  every- 
where. The  sketches,  map,  and  perspec- 
tive have  been  made  by  eye  and  hand. 

The  plane  table  was  tried,  but  its  advan- 
tages were  found  to  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  its  want  of  portability  and  by 
the  additional  time  requisite  for  its  em- 
ployment. 

All  points  susceptible  of  location,  as 
junctions  of  streams,  mountain  peaks,  pla- 
teau points  and  corners,  buttes,  &c.,  have 
been  fixed  in  position  by  the  intersection 
of  sight-lines.  In  this  manner  several 
^  thousands  of  points  have  been  located  in 
Colorado.  All  important  streams  have 
been  meandered.  Heights  have  been 
measured  by  the  cistern  barometer,  one  or 
more  of  which  have  been  sent  with  each 
party;  by  the  aneroid,  which  has  been 
trusted  only  for  sub-important  work,  and 
by  the  vertical  circle  of  the  theodolite, 
which  reads  to  minutes. 

The  system  which  was  used  for  the  de- 
termination of  heights  in  the  high  moun- 
tain region  was  carefully  planned,  and 
has,  undoubtedly,  given  by  far  the  best 
results  yet  attained  in  this  class  of  work. 

The  base  barometric  stations  were  so  dis- 
tributed, horizontally  and  in  height,  that 
any  hypsometric  work  could  be  referred  to 
a  base  in  no  case  more  than  fifty  miles  off", 
or  differing  more  than  2,000  feet  in  height. 
All  the  high  mountain  peaks  were  con- 
nected by  careful  systems  of  vertical  angles, 
by  which  their  relative  heights  were  accu- 
rately determined.  All  barometric  readings 
taken  on  them  were  reduced  to  a\  common 
point  and  then  referred  to  the  observations 
taken  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Lincoln  or 
Pike's  Peak  as  a  base.  As  the  diiference 
in  height  between  these  and  the  peaks, 
whose  heights  were  to  be  determined,  is 
very  slight,  in  few  cases  exceeding  500 
feet,  the  main  source  of  error  in  barometric 
work  was  avoided. 

In  the  history  of  the  survey  as  just 
sketched  there  are  three  periods : 

The  first  comprehends  tlie  years  1867  and 
1868.  In  these  years  the  work  consisted  in 
the  collection  of  geological  facts,  and  speci- 
mens to  illustrate  those  facts. 

The  ^cond  period  extends  from  1869  to 


1872  inclusive.  In  these  years  not  only 
was  the  geology  of  the  country  investi- 
gated, but  also  its  material  resources  and 
its  natural  history.  It  was  found,  also,  that 
to  correctly  delineate  the  geological  fea« 
tures,  topographical  work  would  have  to  be 
introduced. 

In  the  third  period,  extending  from  1875 
to  the  present,  inclusive,  the  whole  corps, 
was  thoroughly  organized.  The  important, 
relations  of  topography  and  geology  were 
recognized,  and  the  work  so  arranged  that 
each  received  its  proper  share  of  attention • 
At  the  same  time  the  physical  geogra- 
phy, the  natural  history,  and  industrial 
capabilities  of  the  country  are  not  nefi:lected. 

MAPS   ISSUED   OB   IN    PROCESS    OF    COM- 
PLETION. 

In  1871  there  was  issued  a  general  map 
in  hachures,  on  a  scale  of  ten  miles  to  one 
inch,  of  portions  of  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.  It  was  based  on  the  topograph- 
ical work  of  that  year,  but  included  in 
addition  compilations  from  the  best  sources. 
Maps  of  Yellowstone  lake  and  the  Greyser 
basins,  on  a  large  scale,  were  also  made. 

In  1872,  besides  several  maps  of  special 
areas,  on  large  scales,  there  were  issued  a 
ma.p  of  the  country  about  the  head-waters 
of  Snake  river,  in  Idaho,  Wyomihg,  and 
Montana,  on  a  scale  of  fc^^  miles  to  one 
inch,  in  brush-work,  and  one  of  the  coun- 
try drained  by  the  Madison,  Gallatin, 
and  Upper  Yellowstone  rivers,  on  a  scale 
of  four  miles  to  one  inch,  in  sketchy  con- 
tours of  approximately  100  feet.  Both 
these  maps  have  also  been  colored  and 
issued  as  geological  maps. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  of 
Colorado  several  preliminary  maps,  on 
small  scales,  have  been  published  in  the 
reports.  Of  these  it  is  necessary  to 
specify  but  a  few. 

In  the  report  of  the  field-work  of  1873, 
there  is  a  drainage  map  of  the  area  sur- 
veyed— 18,000  square  miles — on  a  scale  of 
eight  miles  to  one  inch. 

The  report  for  1874  contains  a  prelimi- 
nary map  in  hachures,  on  a  scale  of  ten 
miles  to  one  inch,  of  all  the  work  done  in 
the  State  up  to  that  time  ;  a  map  of  the 
Elk  mountains,  topographical  and  geologi- 
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cal,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one  inch ; 
and  a  preliminary  map  of  the  eastern  front 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  a  scale  of  four 
miles  to  one  inch. 

Owing  to  the  need  of  the  settlers  a 
drainage  map  of  the  San  Juan  country,  on 
a  scale  of  four  mUes  to  the  inch,  was  also 
issued,  and  afterward  incorporated  in  the 
report.  Besides  these  there  are  many  small 
geological  maps  of  special  arieas. 

The  atlas  of  Colorado,  now  nearly  ready, 
will  contain : 

First.  Title  page,  legend  sheet  and  map 
of  the  Primary  Triangulation. 

Second.  A  general  drainage  map  of  the 
State,  on  a  scale  of  twelve  miles  to  one 
inch. 

Third.  An  economic  map,  colored  to  re- 
present areas  of  arable,  pasture,  timber- 
land,  &c. 

Fourth.  The  final  map  of  the  State,  (in- 
cluding small  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  Utah,)  in  six  sheets,  on  a  scale 
of  four  miles  to  one  inch,  in  contoiu's  200 
feet  apart  in  vertical  distance.  The  area 
embraced  in  these  maps  is  about  70,000 
square  miles. 

Fifth.  The  final  geological  map  of  Col- 
orado, in  six  sheets. 

Sixth.  A  general  geologic  map  of  the 
State  on  a  scale  of  twelve  miles  to  an  inch. 

Seventh.  Two  sheets  containing  the  gen- 
eral sections  across  the  State,  illustrating 
the  geological  map. 

Eighth.  Two  sheets  of  panoramic  views. 

When  finished,  Colorado  will  have  a  bet- 
ter map  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
and  the  work  will  be  of  such  a  character 
that  it  will  never  need  to  be  done  again. 
Colorado  will  never  support  so  dense  a 
population  that  a  more  detailed  survey  will 
be  required.  Accurately  located  points  on 
which  the  local  surveyors  can  base  their 
work  are  abundant  in  aU  parts  of  the 
State.  The  work  of  the  geological  survey 
should  always  precede  that  of  the  land 
survey,  as  the  former  indicates  what  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  suited  for  settle- 
ment and  should  be  sectionizeci. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  survey  are  divided 
into  four  classes : 


First.  The  annual  reports,  which  give  the 
general  and  geological  description  of  the 
region  surveyed  each  year,  together  with 
special  reports  on  its  palaeontology,  natural 
history,  &c.,  and  catalogues  of  the  speci- 
mens. These  reports  are  profusely  illus* 
trated  with  maps,  sections,  &c.,  and  are 
popular  as  well  as  scientific,  giving  inf  orma^ 
tion  on  all  points  in  regard  to  the  country 
explored. 

Second.  Bulletins  have  issued  from  time 
to  time  as  valuable  material  accumulates, 
6t  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  that 
facts  should  be  placed  rapidly  before  the 
public.  Archaeology  is  given  a  place  in 
these  bulletins  as  well  as  special  branches 
of  natural  history  and  geology.  The  bul- 
letins of  a  year  make  a  separate  volume. 

Third.  Miscellaneous  publications  are 
edited,  designed  to  give  information  on 
various  subjects  of  interest  connected  with 
the  West.  They  comprise  lists  of  eleva- 
tion, meteorology,  botany,  and  catalogues. 

Fourth.  This  class  comprehends  the 
more  technical  results  of  the  work  of  the 
survey.  Monographs  upon  palaeontology 
and  zoology  are  issued  in  quarto  form. 
Up  to  the  present  time  six  of  these  vol- 
umes have  been  issued. 

In  order  that  every  branch  of  scientific 
study  and  investigation  may  have  proper 
attention.  Prof.  Hayden  attached  to  each 
division  of  the  geological  survey  under  his 
charge  a  competent  mineralogist,  as  he 
deemed  mines  and  mining  features  of  the 
highest  scientific  and  economic  importance. 

During  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  ^ 
the  survey  attention  has  always  been  paid 
to  the  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  traversed.  Mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  especial  study,  furnishing,  as  it  does, 
an  indication  of  the  future  prospects — com- 
mercially and  financially — of  the  territory 
that  at  the  time  may  be  explored.  With  a 
view  to  increase  the  scientific  knowledge 
with  reference  to  horizontal  and  vertical 
distribution  of  minerals,  aU  occurrences 
have  been  carefully  noted  and  simimarized 
in  published  catalogues.  Since  1873,  Colo- 
rado, one  of  the  richest  mining  States  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  the  subject  of 
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exploration.  In  accordance  with  the  pre- 
dominating industrial  features  of  the  coun- 
try, particular  attention  was  given  to  tlje 
investigation  of  its  mineral  riches.  The 
mines  of  all  the  principal  mining  districts 
were  examined  by  experts,  and  reports 
thereupon  were  published.  Although  the 
character  of  these  reports  was  necessarily 
such  that  no  direct  benefit  could  therefrom 
accrue  to  any  individual  mine,  it  is  certain 
that  the  discussion  of  such  districts  has  fur- 
nished general  data,  the  correctness  and 
impartiality  of  which  will  go  far  toward 
assuring  mine-owners  and  workmen  of 
eventual  success  and  remuneration  in  the 
work  they  have  undertaken.  It  has  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  this  survey  to  ex- 
plore (immediately  after  discovery)  any  new 
district  that  may  have  been  announced, 
and  to  give,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  such  explorations. 
Thus,  the  first  authentic  reports  relative  to 
the  famous  San  Juan  mines  are  to  be  found 
in  the  publications  of  the  survey.  Owing 
to  the  organization  of  the  parties  in  the 
field,  examinations  of  such  nature  can 
readily  be  made,  without  the  loss  of  too 
mUch  time,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
co-operation  of  civil  engineers,  which  may 
at  times  be  desired  by  the  geologist  or  min- 
ing expert.  In  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement, it  is  possible  for  each  party  to 
obtain,  in  a  by  far  shorter  period  of  time 
than  would  otherwise  be  required,  informa- 
tion that  ranks  high  with  regard  to  accu- 
racy and  completeness. 

In  connection  partly  with  the  examina- 
tion of  mines,  special  attention  was  given 
to  the  occurrence  of  minerals  at  various 
localities  throughout  the  State.  The  result 
derived  has  been  embodied  in  a  catalogue  of 
Colorado  minerals.  As  was  expected,  it  has 
been  gratifying,  and  the  publications  of  the 
survey  are  thus  able  to  present  a  list  of  min- 
erals from  Colorado,  exceeding  in  number 
200  species.  Attention  has  been  directed 
more  particularly — for  obvious  reasons — 
to  those  that  there  rank  as  "ores,"  and  their 
horizontal  distribution  affords  important  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  and  location 
of  the  mining  districts.  At  the  same  time 
their  chemical  constitution  furnishes  a  hint 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  mines  in 


which  they  occur  as  ores.  Apart  from  this 
more  practical  consideration,  the  data  col- 
lected are  an  addition  to  mineralogical 
science.  Comparatively  but  little  is  known 
thus  far  regarding  the  distribution  of  min- 
erals throughout  the  earth,  and  every  addi- 
tional catalogue,  if  conscientiously  pre- 
pared, giving  sufficient  details,  is  a  contri- 
bution to  science — a  contribution  which 
from  its  character  may,  when  the  collection 
of  facts  is  complete  enough,  lead  to  im- 
portant and  valuable  generalizations. 

Every  attentive  reader  must  have  noticed 
that  there  is,  and  has  been  of  late  years, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
geologists  and  palaeontologists,  each  emi- 
nent in  his  own  department,  as  to  the  true 
geological  age  of  several  of  the  formations 
hitherto  studied  in  the  Western  Territories. 
This  difference  of  opinion  does  not  arise 
from  any  faUure  of  each  to  understand  his 
own  facts  correctly,  but  because  American 
scientists  have  heretofore  been  content  to 
use  a  foreign  standard,  believing  that  it 
was  inflexibly  applicable  to  the  whole 
world.  Accumulated  experience  has  shown 
that  the  various  evolutional  tides  of  organic 
life  have  not  advanced  at  the  same  rate  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  while  we 
find  that  a  certain  grade  of  vertebrates, 
invertebrates  and  plants  are  associated  to- 
gether in  the  strata  of,  and  collectively 
characterize,  a  certain  geological  period  in 
Europe,  m  America  we  find  that  the  same 
grade  of  plant-life  was  evidently  reached 
much  earlier,  and  the  same  grade  of  verte- 
brate-life was  continued  much  later,  <fcc. 
In  short,  using  the  Ein-opean  standard,  we 
find  in  America  an  actual  mingling  in 
the  same  strata  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
types  of  organic  remains.  From  the  fact 
that  all  fossUiferous  strata  are  sedimentary 
accumulations  in  seas  or  other  bodies  of 
water,  the  remains  of  invertebrate  animals 
are  far  more  abundant  than  any  other,  be- 
cause they  lived  in  and  upon  the  sediment 
while  it  was  accumulating ;  while  the  re- 
mains of  land  animals  and  plants  could 
have  reached  the  places  of  their  entomb- 
ment only  from  the  shores.  Thus,  inverte- 
brate fossUs  have  always  been  regarded  as 
more  reliable  and  valuable  than  any  other 
in  determining  the  geological  age  of  the 
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strata  containing  them.  Indeed,  they  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  they  often  are, 
the  only  available  evidence,  and  entirely 
sufficient.  It  was  with  this  generally  ac- 
cepted invertebrate  standard  in  mind,  that 
all  the  early  explorers  of  the  geology  of  the 
Western  Territories  referred  the  various 
groups  of  strata  they  found  to  the  different 
geological  periods,  and  the  differences  of 
opinion  have  arisen  through  subsequent  in- 
vestigations of  the  fossil  plants  and  verte- 
brates of  the  same  groups.  The  result  of 
all  this  is  not  confusion  but  beautiful  har- 
mony. It  shows  that  we  have  in  Western 
!N"orth  America  an  unbroken  series  of 
strata,  ranging  from  early  and  unmistak- 
able cretaceous  to  late  and  equally  un- 
mistakable tertiary.  There  are  conse- 
quently several  groups  of  strata,  transi- 
tiofial  'in  their  character,  that  different 
specialists,  viewing  their  fossil  contents 
from  different  standpoints,  are  disposed  to 
place  a  little  higher  or  lower  in  the  geolog- 
ical scale,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  a 
perfectly  natural  condition  of  things,  for 
where  the  geological  series  is  complete,  no 
man  can  say  where  one  formation  ends  and 
another  begins. 

In  1870  a  photographer  was  attached  to 
the  survey,  and  the  results  arising  there- 
from have  fully  proven  tim  wisdom  of  thus 
adding  a  most  useful  art  to  the  organiza- 
tion. An  imthinklng  public  might  imagine 
that  the  employment  of  photography  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  survey  is 
more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  that  the 
sole  business  of  the  photographer  is  to  se- 
cure in  the  field  a  number  of  pictures 
merely  to  please  the  eye  and  not  for  prac- 
tical and  scientific  use.  This  idea  is  so  at 
variance  with  those  believed  to  be  popularly 
entertained  as  to  practical  economy  that 
it  seems  worth  while  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  many  useful  applications  photog- 
raphy may  be  put  to.  Although  in 
its  infancy,  it  has  been  so  successfully 
applied  to  many  branches  of  Gk)veru- 
ment  work  that  it  is  now  considered 
a  necessity  of  any  well-organized  expe- 
dition, or  in  any  office  where  there  is  any 
considerable  amount  of  illustrating  or 
designing,  notably  so  with  the  English  and 
Continental   Governments,    where    large 


schools  of  instruction  are  supported  to 
the  sole  purpose  of  turning  out  i^kllled 
employees. 

In  our  own  country  photography  was  first 
used  to  any  extent  by  the  Gk)vemment  du- 
ring the  war  in  securing  series  of  Ulustra- 
tions  for  the  Surgeon  Grcneral  and  Engineer 
bureaus,  and  since  then  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  drawings  of  the  Supervising  Architect 
and  other  work  of  like  nature  for  the  United 
States  Treasurer's  office."  This  estaMlsh- 
ment  is  the  nearest  approach  to  those 
maiAtained  at  Woolwich,  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  but  is  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  them. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  previous 
good  services  of  photography  in  the  field 
recommended  it  to  the  exploring  and 
surveying  expeditions,  and  it  was  exten- 
sively employed  by  them.  Its  use  was 
popularized,  however,  by  the  geological 
survey,  under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  who  at- 
tached a  photographic  corps  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  1870,  and  has  continued  its  use 
ever  since.  Besides  the  constant  and  im- 
portant use  made  of  these  illustrations  in 
the  preparation  of  the  geological  and  topo- 
graphical reports,  copies  of  them  are  now 
used  by  professors  in  all  the  principal 
colleges  of  the  land  to  illustrate  their  geo- 
logical teachings. 

The  photogi-aphic  work  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  an  expe- 
rienced landscape  photographer,  who  has 
made  an  average  of  400  negatives  each 
year,  ranging  in  size  from  the  stereoscopic 
up  to  plates  20  by  24  inches  square.  The 
first  year  the  work  lay  entirely  within 
Wyoming  and  Utah  Territories.  In  1871 
and  1872  the  expeditions  to  the  Yellow- 
stone  region  afforded  opportunities  that 
were  not  lost,  and  the  splendid  series  of 
photographs  then  secured  have  retained 
their  popularity  to  this  day.  In  1873, 1874, 
and  1875  the  work  was  transferred  to  Colo- 
rado, and  the  operations  of  the  first  season 
were  confined  to  the  mountain  ranges 
bordering  the  Middle  and  South  parks  and 
the  Elk  mountains  beyond.  It  was  on 
the  trip  of  1873  that  Mr.  Jackson  made  one 
of  his  greatest  successes,  in  securing  a  fine 
view  of  the  Mountain  of  tlie  Holy  Cross.  In 
1874  the  views  covered  a  much  greater  range 
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of  subjects,  taking  in  the  parks,  the  San 
Juan  moimtains,  and  the  remarkable  an- 
cient ruins  south  of  the  La  Plata  moimtains. 
These  ruins  were  first  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  world  through  the  photographs 
made  of  them  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The  in- 
teresting results  secured  the  previous  year 
justified  the  sending  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  the 
same  region  again  in  1875,  but  extending 
his  jom-ney  down  the  hitherto  unexplored 
San  Juan  to  the  mouth  of  the  De  Chelly,  and 
then  to  the  Moquis  Pueblos  in  Arizona. 
Many  interesting  ruins  were  discovered, 
which  were  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  bulletin,  and  also  the  annual  report 
for  that  year.  Beturning  from  Moqui  via 
the  De  Chelly,  the  plateau  country  between 
the  Sierra  Aba  jo  and  La  Plata  was  found  to 
contain  many  interesting  ruins,  and  was 
thoroughly  photographed.  An  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  this  season's 
work  was  the  success  attending  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  24  by  20  negatives  of 
the  most  prominent  points  in  the  San  Juan 
mountains,  the  very  first  plate  of  this  size 
•ever  made  among  the  Rocky  mountains. 

From  the  two  thousand  or  more  negatives 
made  during  these  preceding  six  years  we 
must  ascertain  what  return  they  have- 
made  for  the  time  and  money 'expended 
upon  their  production — and  entirely  aside, 
too,  from  their  aesthetic  qualities,  and  the 
pleasure  which  lovers  of  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque  may  derive  from  them.  They 
have  done  very  much  in  the  first  place  to 
secure  truthfulness  in  the  representation  of 
mountain  and  other  scenery.  Twenty  years 
ago  hardly  more  than  caricatures  existed,  as 
a  general  rule,  of  the  leading  features  of 
overland  exploration.  Mountains  were  rep- 
resented with  angles  of  sixty  degrees  incli- , 
nation,  covered  with  great  glaciers,  and 
modeled  upon  the  type  of  any  other  than  the 
Rocky  mountains;  the  angular  lines  of  a 
sandstone  mesa  represented  with  all  the 
peculiarities  of  volcanic  upheaval  or  of 
massive  granite,  or  an  ancient  ruin  with 
clean  cut,  perfectly  squared  and  jointed 
masonry,  that  would  be  creditable  in 
modern  times.  The  truthful  representa- 
tions of  photography  render  such  careless 
work  so  apparent  that  it  would  not  be 
tolerated  at  the  present  day. 


One  of  their  most  evident  practical  uses 
is  in  securing  faithful  views  of  the  many 
imique  and  remarkable  features  of  newly- 
explored  territory  that  are  subsequently  to 
be  reproduced  by  engraving  in  the  reports. 
Especially  to  be  noted  in  this  line  are  the 
views  of  the  remarkable  Hot  Spring  de- 
posits of  the  Yellowstone  National"  Park, 
where  the  exceedingly  intricate  and  deli- 
cate  tracery  ol    the    incrustations,  that 
would  defy  the  most  expert  pencil,  are 
readily  secured  in  all  their  varied  forms. 
So  it  is  also  with  the  great  cafions,  grand 
waterfalls,  impressive  mountain   masses, 
the  craters  of  old  volcanoes,  and  beds  of 
ancient  lakes,  the  faulting  and  folding  of 
the  strata,  and  many  other  featiures,  of 
which  the  geologist  finds  it  necessary  to 
have  accurate  representations  for  the  illus- 
tration of  his  subjects.  To  the  topographer, 
also,  it  is  of  great  assistance  in  enabling 
him  to  correctly  represent  the  surface  of 
the  country  upon  his  map,  panoramic  vieVs 
for  that  purpose  being  made  from  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  peaks. 

In  ethnography  it  gives  us  faithful  por- 
traits of  the  varied  families  of  our  great 
Indian  population,  representing  with  un- 
questioned accuracy  the  peculiar  types  of 
each;  their  manners  of  living,  dressing, 
occupations,  aild  mythical  inscriptions. 
In  archaeology  how  important  it  is  that  the 
uncompromising  lens  portrays  the  at  pres- 
ent almost  inaccessible  ancient  ruins  of 
the  Southwestern  Territories!  These  pho- 
tographs can  be  sent  all  over  the  world, 
and  practically  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
personal  inspection.  The  photographs 
of  the  ancient  ruins  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  models 
of  the  remarkable  cliflF-houses  that  have 
been  prepared  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  "survey."  In  the  office  the  uses  of 
photography  are  manifold:  copying  the 
maps  of  the  topographers  to  a  given  scale 
for  the  engraver  or  photo-lithographer,  and 
also  rare  documents  or  pictures,  the  pro- 
duction of  views  for  the  stereopticon  for 
lectures,  and  for  enlarged  transparent  pho- 
tographs on  glass  from  small  originals, 
whereby  the  minutest  feature  of  rock 
structure,  the  varied  details  of  an  old  ruin, 
or  the  grand  and  imposing  mountain  mass, 
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are  brought  so  vividly  before  the  eye  tliat 
they  can  be  Btudied  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage than  lu  nature,  the  m[nd  being  in 
rest,  and  far  from  the  perplexities  of  the 
surroundings. 

The  total  number  ot  negatives  in  the 
possession  of  the  survey  now  niunlier  nearly 
(our  thousand.  Of  these,  upward  of  twelve 
hundred  are  of  Indians  photographed  from 
life,  representing  the  most  prominent  indi- 
viduals from  seventy-lour  different  tribes. 
The  ifre&t  Sioux  family  Is  in  this  manner 
well  represented,  and  among  them  are  Red 
Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  and  Sitting  Bull;  the 
Apaches,  Comanche  s,  Cheyennes,  Ut€s, 
Xavajoa,  &c.,  are  also  well  represented  by 
excellent  negaUves,  showing  not  only  their 
pergtmael,  but  many  of  their  customs. 

The  occasion  ot  tlie  display  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  at  Pliiladelphia  led  to 
a  desire  to  represent  as  forcibly  as  possi- 
ble some  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
survey  of  remarkable  ancient  ruins  in 
Southwestern  Colorado,  and  the  success 
of  Mr.  Holmes  with  the  Elk  mountain 
models  suggested  tlie  same  means  for  ef- 
fecting this  purpose.  There  are  six  now 
completed  of  archaeological  subjects,  as  fol- 

The  MancoB  Cliff  House,  by  Mr,  Holmes, 
represents  a  ruin  in  an  exceedingly  well- 
preserved  condition,  perched  upon  a  little 
shelf  or  niche  in  the  face  of  a  bluff,  800 
feet  vertically  above  thu  valley  below.  The 
model  is  30  by  40  inches  In  dimensions,  and 
the  scaJe  four  feet  to  one  inch. 

An  Ancient  Cave  Town  in  the  lower 
caQon  of  the  De  Chelly,  near  the  San  Juan 
river,  represents  a  very  interesting  and  ex- 
tensive ruin,  bnilt  along  a  narrow  shelf  or 
bench,  seventy-five  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  overhung  by  tbe  bluff.  The  whole 
ruin  is  nearly  six  hundred  feet  in  length, 
with  originally  about  one  hundred  or  more 
apartments.  The  model  as  constructed  by 
Mr.  Jackson  is  forty  uicJies  in  length,  and 
shows  one-third  of  the  ruin ;  the  scale  is 
six  feet  to  one  inch, 

A  restoration  ol  the  above,  also  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  is  the  subject  of  the  third  of  the 
series.  In  this,  the  buildings  are  built  up 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally supposed  to  have  been  before  their 


desertion.  They  show  many  poi 
semblance  to  tlie  present  Moquis 
eastern  Arizona,  noticeably  so  in 
the  ladder  to  reach  theh-  houses 
of  miniature  people  have  been 
about  the  model,  repi-esenting 
gaged  in  various  occupations,  ^ 
pottery  and  other  domestic  uten; 

The  Great  Triple  Walled  Towi 
McElmo,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  is  a 
model  thirty  inches  square,  rep 
on  a  scale  of  four  feet  to  one 
ruins  of  an  exceedingly  interestii 
stone  tower  in  Southwestern  Col 

The  flftb  of  the  series  is  a  modt 
House,  in  the  bluff  of  the  lower 
the  Bio  Oe  Chelly,  in  Arizona,  oi 
three  feet  to  one  inch,  and  of  the 
as  the  Mancos  model.  This  is 
intended  to  show  the  manner  in 
former  occupants  passed  up  and 
steep  face  of  the  bluff  in  which 
by  steps  hewn  in  the  rock. 

A  model  of  the  Pueblo  of 
Northeastern  Arizona,  represen 
scale  of  eight  feet  to  one  inch,  < 
most  picturesque  and  int«restii 
villagesof  the  Moqui  Indians.  It 
upon  the  summit  of  a  narrow 
bare  rock,  COO  feet  in  height, 
upper  100  feet  of  whicli  are  Inclu 
model,)  showing  the  pathways 
solid  rock,  affording  the  only  mi 
cess,  and  up  wliich  is  carried 
wood,  water,  and  provisions  of  i 
tants.  This  last  forms  a  fitting 
nunent  to  the  preceding,  as  the  1 
supposed  to  be  the  descendants, 
nant,  ol  the  same  people  who 
houses  and  towers  represented  b; 
els  of  the  foregoing  series. 

The  last  two  have  been  eompi 
the  closing  of  the  International! 
The  production  of  model  represer 
distribution  among  colleges  andi 
of  learning  will  tie  continued  a 
jects  are  obt^ned. 

Zoology  has  always  been  rect 
the  Director  of  the  Geological 
not  only  a  legitimate  and  prope 
very  important  and  practically 
collateral  department  of  scientiff 
the  relations  ot  which  to  geolog 
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ography  are  natural  and  intimate.  In  his 
earlier  experiences  as  an  explorer,  before 
the  present  survey  was  established,  Dr. 
Hayden  was  for  years  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  contributors  of  zoo- 
logical data  and  material :  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  he  sent  in 
to  the  National  Museum  from  time  to 
time  collections  of  specimens  in  almost  all 
branches  of  natural  history,  enormous  in 
extent^  and  seldom  exceeded  in  interest. 
In  conducting  the  survey,  from  the  very 
beginning.  Dr.  Hayden  has  engaged  the 
services  of  zoologists,  both  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  field  and  in  the  technical  re- 
searches of  the  museum  and  the  library. 
Among  the  collaborators  in  this  department' 
are  included  not  a  few  of  the  most  emi- 
nent zoologists  of  America,  his  constant 
aim  being  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
most  accomplished  specialists  in  each  par- 
ticular branch  of  zoology.  The  results  of 
this  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  are 
witnessed,  not  only  in  the  yearly  acces- 
sions of  fresh  material  in  the  way  of  speci- 
mens, but  in  the  numerous  zoological 
publications  of  the  survey. 

The  Annual  Reports  contain  various  pa- 
pers on  zoology,  by  gentlemen  officially 
connected  with  the  survey,  such  as  those 
by  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  Mr.  C.  H.  Mer- 
riam,  Ernest  Ingersoll,  and  others.  The 
Bulletins  are  still  richer  in  this  department, 
containing  numerous  papers  by  such  distin- 
guished naturalists  as  Dr.  Packard,  Dr. 
Coues,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Mr.  Robert  Ridg- 
way,  and  others  no  less  eminent  in  their 
specialties.  One  of  the  miscellaneous  pub- 
lications, by  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  U.  S.  A., 
on  the  Ornithology  of  the  Missouri  Region, 
is  a  closely-printed  octavo  of  800  pages, 
which  is  based  primarily  on  Dr.  Hayden's 
collections,  and  constitutes  a  formal  a|id 
authoritative  treatise  on  a  majority  of  the 
birds  of  North  America.  In  the  magnifi- 
cent series  of  quarto  publications,  or  "mon- 
ographs," in  which  the  results  of  original 
and  exhaustive  researches  are  published, 
zoology  again  receives  due  attention.  One 
of  the  volumes  contains  Thomas'  revision 
of  the  Acrididce^  or  grasshoppers,  a  ^most 
important  and  timely  contribution.  And 
here  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  "grass- 


hopper problem"  be  solvable,  we  are 
likely  to  have  the  matter  settled,  now  that 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  Dr.  Hayden,  and  all 
available  scientific  knowledge  is  to  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  of  vital 
national  importance.  Another  volume  of 
the  series  consists  of  Packard's  splendid 
monograph  of  the  geometrid  moths,  which 
has  received  the  highest  possible  commen- 
dation from  all  quarters.  A  tliird  will 
consist  of  Coues  and  Allen's  memoir  on 
the  North  American  Rodeniia^  the  largest 
order  of  mammals,  and  one  sustaining 
the  most  important  economic  relations  with 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  nation. 

In  thus  glancing  at  the  zoological  work 
accomplished  by  the  Survey,  we  do  not  in- 
clude work  done  in  fossil  zoology  or  palae- 
ontology, since  this  comes  more  distinc- 
tively within  the  field  of  geology  itself.  But 
to  the  study  of  the  extinct  faunas  of  the  West 
have  been  applied  the  labors  of  such  pre- 
eminent paldBontologists  as  Joseph  Leidy, 
E.  D.  Cope,  F.  B.  Meek,  Leo  Lesquereux, 
and  others,  whose  results  are  beyond  praise. 


American  Products  in  Engmsh 
Markets. — ^There  are  repeated  indications 
of  the  uneasiness  felt  in  European  busi- 
ness circles  over  the  manner  in  which 
American  manufactures  are  supplanting 
those  of  Europe  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  The  case  of  American  watch- 
making versus  the  Swiss  manufacture ;  of 
American  cutlery  against  Sheffield  cut- 
lery ;  of  American  cotton  goods,  American 
beef,  &c.,  against  the  English  products, 
are  also  instances  in  point.  And  now  the 
London  Times  expresses  the  deepest  con- 
cern that  the  Turkish  Government  obtains 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  supplies  of  arras 
and  ammunition  from  the  United  States, 
and  says  there  is  no  ojher  way  to  account 
for  the  fact  except  upon  the  liypothesis 
that  rifles  and  ammunition  can  be  bought 
cheaper  and  of  better  quality  in  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  than  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

■  ♦  ■ 

Prof.  Hayden's  geological  survey  will 
be  conducted  this  season  north  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  explored  by  Clarence  Kiug^, 
and  continue  north  and  west. 
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The  causes  of  the  unprecedented  action 
of  the  Senate  in  referring  the  Cabinet 
nominations — ^the  nominations  of  the  first 
Cabinet  officers  of  the  new  President — ^to 
committees,  renders  the  inquiry  above  very 
pertinent — that  is,  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Schurz  to  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Key  to  the  Post  Office.  Who, 
then,  is  Carl  Schurz— Carl,  the  "  Strong?" 
Is  he  not  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  a  scholar  ? 
Who  doubts  his  patriotism?  Wlio  chal- 
lenges his  love  of  free  institutions  or  free- 
dom? Who  his  Republicanism?  Aye,  but 
he  is  a  foreigner — a  German  !  What  does 
he  know  of  American  institutions  ?  Pray, 
who  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  West 
Indian  ?  Who  Albert  Gallatin,  the  Switzer? 
Wliat  did  they  know  of  American  Institu- 
tions? What  did  Hamilton,  whose  fame  as 
a  soldier  vanishes  In  the  greater  fame  of 
his  genius  as  a  statesman — a  civilian — 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Feder- 
alist^ the  ablest  treatise  upon  American 
Institutions,  and  who  has  been  claimed  as 
the  founder  of  our  Constitution,  the  author 
of  the  plan  of  Government,  the  institutions, 
embodied  In  our  great  organic  charter  as  a 
nation — ^Hamilton,  whose  knowledge,  pro- 
found and  practical,  of  finance,  as  of  poli- 
tics and  law,  made  him  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  Washington — at 
the  beginning  of  our  Government — and 
who,  as  such,  established  for  all  time  the 
main  features  of  our  financial  system? 
Truly,  what  did  Hamilton  know  of  our  In- 
stitutions ?  And  what  did  Albert  Gallatin, 
distinguished  like  Hamilton  for  his  practi- 
cal statesmanship  and  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  our  Institutions,  as  he  was  for  his 
patriotism  and  the  purity  of  his  character 
— who,  also  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
added  the  labors  of  his  genius  to  that  of 
Hamilton's,  In  perfecting  our  system  of 
finance,  and  who  was  at  different  times 
selected  by  the  Gtovemment,  with  the 
applause  of  the  nation,  as  Its  represen- 
tative abroad,  In  the  highest  diplomatic 
capacity,  at  tlie  Court  of  St.  James  and  at 
Paris? 

And  who  were  the  signers  of  the  Declar- 


ation of  Independence — those  foxmders  of 
our  libeities,  those  authors  of  our  existence 
as  a  nation  ?  Were  not  many  of  them  for- 
eigners? Wlio  was  Button  Gwinnett?  an 
Englishman  I  Who  was  Robert  Morris?  an 
Englishman— one  whose  financial  abilities 
and  credit.  In  our  Revolutionary  struggle, 
sustained  Washington  and  our  armies  In 
the  field  In  the  darkest  hours  of  the  war. 
Who  was  James  Smith?  Who  Matthew 
Thornton  and  George  Taylor?  Irishmen! 
Who  John  Wltherspoon  and  James  Wilson  ? 
Scotchmen  I  All  foreigners,  who.  In  the 
struggle  In  support  of  the  Declaration  that 
*' these  colonies  are  and  of  right  ought  to 
be  free  and  independent  States, "in giving 
birth  to  the  nation  and  its  Institutions, 
pledged  their  ''lives,"  their  "fortunes," 
and  their  "  sacred  honor." 

And  what  are  those  Institutions?  Are 
they  the  original  product  of  America  ?  Ai-e 
they  native  to  the  soil  ?  Or  are  they  sim- 
ply transplanted  from  the  old  country — 
the  work,  the  creation  of  the  so-called  for- 
eigner. In  ages  prior  to  our  existence  as  a 
people,  after  centuries  of  battle,  sacrifices 
and  blood,  from  Armlnlus  to  William  IH, 
and  simply  adopted,  naturalized.  In  this, 
by  the  descendants  of  those  from  whose 
brains  and  prowess  they  sprung.  Indeed, 
even  in  our  own  times,  among  the  ablest 
treatises  upon  American  Institutions,  ex- 
hibiting a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation 
so  profound  of  their  character,  forces,  and 
scope  as  to  command  the  applause  of  the 
egotistical  but  able  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
is  DeTocqueville's,  the  Frenchman's,  asDe 
Lolme's,  the  Swltzer's,  on  the  English  Con- 
stitution, Is  of  the  Institutions  of  England. 
Hence,  were  we  to  strike  from  the  history 
of  the  nation  the  works  or  deeds  of  the  so- 
called  foreigner,  his  services  to  the  cause 
of  Independence,  to^the  work  of  founding, 
starting,  establishing,  and  Ulustrathig  our 
much-boasted  American  Institutions,  we 
would  rob  Americans  of  many  of  its  most 
brilliant  pages !  So,  were  we  to  blot  out. 
In  the  records  of  the  Republican  party — 
of  Republicanism — the  services  or  works 
of  Carl  Schurz,  we  should  rob  it  of  some 
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of  its  most  important  triumphs.    Dare  we 
do  that  ? 

Ingratitude  is  the  curse  of  party,  but  Re- 
publicans cannot  afford  to  ignore  orbeUttle 
such  services  as  Schurz'.    A  compact  state- 
ment of  these  we  give  on  another  page. 
We  cannot  repeat  them  here,  but  they  an- 
swer, and  completely,  the  inquiry :  ''Who 
is  Carl  Schurz  ?  "    In  the  field,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  on  the  stump,  ever  actively  in 
harness,  since  1856,  and  with  a  courage 
and  an  ability  rarely  equaled,  he  main- 
tained the  principles  of  Republicanism.  In 
1858,  and  again  in  1860,  he  antagonized 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  ranked  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  American  debaters,  and 
all  will  remember  the   "  Little  Giant's " 
scoriation  in  1860,  at  Cooper  Institute,  by 
Carl.    All,  too,  will  remember  the  cam- 
paign in  1875  in  Ohio.    It  was  a  battle  of 
giants!    N'ominally,  the  stuggle  was  for 
the  possession  of  the  State ;  really,  it  was 
one  for  the  mastery  of  the  nation.    The 
local  early  disappeared  in  the  national  is- 
sues.   Thurman  and  Allen,  with  their  eyes 
fastened  upon  the  Presidency,  openly  re- 
joiced in  certain  victory.   The  Republicans, 
disheartened  by  defeat,  and  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  nation  manifestly  against  them, 
clamoring  for  a  change,  doubted  and  wav- 
ered.   Had  they  been  beaten,  had  the  Re- 
publicans failed  to  recover  Ohio  in  1875, 
a  Democratic  triumph  in  the  national  con- 
test of  1876  was  certain.     Hence,  it  was  a 
perilous  hour  for  Republicanism.    Greneral 
Hayes,  as  the  leader  in  the  battle,  sum- 
moned Schurz  to  his  support — summoned 
him  from  Europe;  and  confessedly,  even 
by  those  who  affect  to  frown  most  upon 
his  present  appointment,  it  was  Schiu-z' 
gallant  fight,  his  masterly  exposition  of 
finance,  his  brilliant,  trenchant,  and  caus- 
tic exposure  of  the  demagogical  craft  of 
the  Democracy,  and  his  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  masses,  that  se- 
cured victory  to  the  Republicans  —  that 
enabled  them  to  enter  the  contest  of  1876 
as  a  compact  and  .aggressive  party,  and 
in  advance  decided  the  issue  in  favor  of 
the  Republican    nominees  —  in    favor   of 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  !    Verily,  who  is  Carl 
Schurz?     What    does   he    know    of   Re- 
publicanism?    Of  American  institutions? 


What  claim  has   he   on  the  Republican 
party? 


■♦— ^ 


Steam  Power  and  NATiONAii  Prog- 
BESS. — From  a  census   recently  made  of 
the  working  and  material  development  of 
France,  it  appears  that  the  total  machine 
force  of  the  country  is  at  present  1,500,000 
horse  power,  representing  a  force  of  4,200,- 
000  draft  horses,  or  31,500,000  men— that  is 
to  say,  ten  times  the  valid  industrial  popu- 
lation of   France.     This    substitution  of 
machine-work  for  hand-work  has  produced 
an  economical  revolution  in  French  in- 
dustry, which  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  the  industrial  state  of  France  in  1788, 
before  the  introduction  of  machines.    The 
first  steam-engine  that  appeared  in  France 
was  set  going  in  1789.    It  came  from  the 
manufactory  of  Boulton  &  Watt,  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  was   used  for   the  water 
supply  of  Paris.    Unfortunately,  from  the 
great  Revolution  to  1815  machinery  in- 
dustry in  France  almost  disappeared,  and 
it  was  not  until  1824  that  the  French  began 
to  manufacture  steam-engines,  and  many 
of  their  manufactories  now  rival  those  of 
England.    In  1852  France  possessed  only 
6,000  steam-engines,  representing  a  force  of 
75,000  horses.     In    1862    the  number  of 
engines  had  risen  to  22,500,  and  the  horse- 
power to  618,000.     From   this  year   the 
increase  was  extraordinarily  rapid,  until, 
as  stated  above,  the  horse-power  of  the 
steam-engines  in  France  attained  1,500,000 
last  year.    In  1788,  of  one  milliard  of  man- 
ufactured products,  sixty  per  cent,  was 
workmanship  and  forty  per  cent,  raw  ma- 
terials.   To-day  the  proportion  is  directly 
the  reverse  ;  the  workmanship  is  forty  per 
cent,  and  the  raw  materials  sixty  per  cent., 
and  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  work- 
manship  has   increased   forty  per   cent, 
during  the  past  twenty  years.    To-day  the 
annual    production  of    France   is  about 
twelve  milliards,  of  which  the  raw  material 
is  seven  milliards  and  the  workmanship 
five  milliards,  whereas,  in  1788,  the  work- 
manship would  have  cost  eleven  milliards. 
It  results  from  this  that  the  introduction  of 
machine  work  has  led  to  a  saving  of  six 
milliards  in  workmanship.    Such   figures 
speak  for  themselves. 
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Rally,  Whigs  !  Rally,  Whigs  !  Ho ! 


II 


*'  I  would  rather  be  ri^ht  than  be  Presi- 
dent !"  Such  was  the  memorable  declara- 
tion of  the  ^' Great  Pacificat^or  !"— 
"  the  great  embodiment "  of  the  old  Whig 
party — of  Henry  Clay  ! — than  whom 
since  Washington  this  country  has  seen 
hone  wiser  or  greater  as  a  party  leader — 
none  his  peer  in  chivalrous  manhood,  in- 
trepid patriotism,  lofty  eloquence,  or  prac- 
tical statesmanship ! 

Henry  Clay  was  born  April  12th,  1777, 
and  consequently,  the  12th  instant — April 
12th,  1877 — wUl  be  the  centenary  anniver- 
sary of  his  l)irth.  Shall  it  he  celebrated  ? 
It  is  a  notable  fact  that  ail  the  members  of 
the  present  Administration,  with  the  excep- 
tion probably  of  Mr.  Schurz,  were  faithful 
captains  in  the  old  Whig  camp ;  and,  in  view 
of  the  serious  Southern  complications,  the 
i^candal  of  their  increasing  brawls,  and  the 
perils  with  which  they  menace  the  liberties 
of  the  Southern  Unionist,  are  laboring  to 
revive  the  old  Whig  element  in  the  South, 
to  separate  it  from  the  Secessionist  Democ- 
racy, and  attach  it  to  Republicanism,  as  a 
means  of  restoring  peace  to  that  section, 
and  establishing  the  liberties  of  all  its  citi- 
zens ! 

What,  to  that  end,  would  contribute  more 
than  a  grand  ovation — a  national  ovation — 
to  Henry  Clay — on  his  centenary  birthday  ? 
His  memory,  in  the  minds  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands, is  still  green !  The  inspu*ation  of 
his  great  name,  the  influence  of  his  exalted 
patriotism,  are  still  fresh  and  active  !  It 
was  in  crises  like  the  present,  and  amid 
similar  complications  and  perils,  that  his 
dauntless  patriotism  and  unrivaled  states- 
manship always  triumphed,  and  that  he 
won  the  imperishable  sobriquets  of  "the 
Great  Commoner  /" — ''  the  Great  Paci- 
ficator !"  His  example  and  name,  prop- 
erly involved,  on  such  a  day,  would  more 
than  all  other  causes  aid  in  stimulating  the 
old  Whig  joyalty,  in  reviving  tlie  old  Whig 
s«:'ntiments  and  feelings,  in  rekindling  the 
old  Whig  fires  throughout  the  South,  and 
give  to  the  new  movement  in  that  section 


— ^the  proposed  new  policy — an  impetus 
which  must  ultimately  result  in  success ! 

Who,  indeed,  has  forgotten  the  influence 
of  his  example,  of  his  electrical  sentences, 
in  1850,  when  denouncing  a  "solid  South  !" 
"I  know  no  South,  no  I^orth,  no  East,  no 
West !"  "I  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  ideal 
or  contemplated  Southern  Confederacy !" 
"  My  allegiance  is  due  to  the  whole  Union !" 
"If  Kentucky,  to-morrow,  should  throw 
up  the  banner  of  resistance,  I,  for  one,  will 
not  fight  under  that  banner  I  N^o,  sir, 
never — never/"  A  "solid  South"  was 
his  abhorrence !  Its  principles  and  aims 
he  denounced  as  treasonable — its  advocates 
as  traitors !  His  was  a  patriotism  which 
never  hesitated  or  halted — ^his  were  "  the 
high,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of 
a  patriotism,  which,  soaring  toward  Heaven, 
rises  far  above  all  mean,  low,  or  selfish 
things,  and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul-trans- 
porting thought  of  the  good  and  the  glory 
of  one's  country  " — ^his  a  "  public  virtue," 
"which,  catching  its  inspiration  from  the 
immortal  God,  and  leaving  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  below,  all  lesser,  grovel- 
ing, personal  interests  and  feelings,  ani- 
mates to  deeds  of  self  sacrifice,  of  valor,  of 
devotion,  and  of  death  itself !" 

Thus,  in  1820,  at  the  crisis  involved  in 
the  perilous  conflict  over  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union,  and  in  which  the 
existence  of  the  Union  was  seriously  men- 
aced, it  was  the  genius  of  Clay  which  tri- 
umphed in  quieting  the  strife,  and  adjust- 
ing the  ^.lifflculties  of  the  sections.  So, 
again,  in  1832-'33.  It  was  the  patriotism 
of  Henry  Clay,  the  magnanimity  of  his 
spirit,  which  interposed  to  save  the  life 
of  Calhoun,  to  i*escue  the  nation  from  civil 
war,  and  restored  the  peace  wlfile  de- 
feating nullification.  And  again  in  1850. 
The  sections,  lashed  into  fury  by  malignant 
demagogues,  fought  spitefully  over  the 
spoils  of  Mexico,  and  the  Republic  rocked 
to  its  very  foundations.  •  The  crisis  was  full 
of  peril.  It  was  one  in  which  the  patriot- 
ism and  genius  of  Clay  ever  triumphed. 
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He  had  retired  from  active  public  life,  and 
had  reached  an  advanced  age  !  He  did  not 
hesitate.  He  left  his  retirement  at  the  call 
of  his  countrymen,  entered  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  devoted  the  remaining  hours 
of  his  life  to  his  country.  Through  his 
commanding  abilities,  his  imperial  will,  his 
eloquence,  experience,  and  skill  in  the  lead, 
in  the  long  and  dangerous  struggle  which 
ensued,  he  quieted  the  angry  strife,  healed 
the  "  gaping  wounds  "  of  the  nation,  and 
once  more  gave  peace  to  the  sections. 
Where  will  we  find  another  life  of  equal 


nobility?  Where  a  record  so  brilliant  of  a 
patriotism,  services,  or  real  heroism  so 
grand  ?  Outside  of  every  other  considers^ 
tion,  do  they  not,  of  themselves,  deserve  all 
the  honors  of  his  country?  Shall  they  be 
gratefully  awarded  ?  Will  his  countrymen, 
in  this  new  crisis  of  our  affairs,  in  the  cause 
of  pacification,  the  peaceful  reunion  of  our 
whole  people  upon  the  basis  of  the  Consti- 
tution, of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Law, 
unite  on  his  centenary  birthday  in  a  grand 
ovation  to  the  "Great  Commoner,"  the 
''  Great  Pacificator,"  Henry  Clay? 


ORGANIZATION  OF  NEXT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


An  extra  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress, it  is  stated,  will  be  called  to  convene 
early  in  June  next.  For  many  pregnant 
reasons,  the  President's  wish  was  to  avoid 
such  a  session,  if  possible,  but  the  Jacobins 
of  the  late  House,  in  their  rancorous  revo- 
lutionary heat,  by  defeating  the  army  ap- 
propriation bQl,  has  rendered  a  special 
session  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  no 
expedient  consistent  with  the  law  and  the 
duties  of  the  Executive  by  which  it  can  be 
avoided.  So  the  Attorney  General  de- 
clares. As  the  law  now  stands,  there  will 
be,  after  the  30th  of  June  next,  no  appro- 
priation or  fund  out  of  which  the  army 
may  be  supported,  and  an  extra  session  is 
demanded  as  a  means  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, or  the  most  serious  difficulties  will 
ensue. 

Hence  the  organization  of  the  next 
House  of  Representatives  is  very  naturally 
a  matter  of  exciting  interest.  What  will 
be  its  poUtical  complexion?  Under  the 
laws  the  Democracy  claim  that  the  late 
Clerk  is  master  of  the  situation,  and  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  determine  its  politi- 
cal character,  thi-ough  the  preparation  of 
his  list  of  new  members.  Will  the  Repub- 
licans submit  ? 

The  law  declares  that — 

"  The  names  of  those  persons  and  of  such 
persons  only  whose  credentials  show  that 
they  were  regularly  elected  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  their  States  respectively, 
or  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  roll." 


It  further  provides,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Clerk  being  unable  to  perform  that 
duty,  it  shall  devolve  upon  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms,  and,  when  the  latter  is  unable  to  act, 
that  it  shall  be  performed  by  the  Door- 
keeper. The  Jacobins  of  the  late  House, 
during  its  closing  hours,  supplemented 
this  law  by  a  rule  which  directs  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  to  obey  the  Clerk  while  act- 
ing as  presiding  oflScer.  But  where  will 
the  Clerk  find  his  authority  to  act  as  pre- 
siding officer?  The  law  does  not  give  it  to 
him.  Congress  by  no  law  can  invest  an 
officer  of  one  House  with  power  in  another 
House.  The  Constitution,  the  organic  law^, 
forbids  it.  It  declares:  "Each  House 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns, 
and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and 
a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business,"  &c.  *'  The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shall  choose  their  Speaker  and 
other  officers,"  &c.  ''Each  House  may 
deteimine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings," 
&c.  But  nowhere  is  one  House  empow- 
ered to  choose  officers,  or  to  make  regu- 
lations or  rules  for  a  succeeding  House 
— to  judge  of  or  determine  the  elections,  re- 
turns, or  qualifications  of  the  members  of 
a  future  House.  Where,  then,  will  Clerk 
Adams  obtain  his  authority  to  act  as  pre- 
siding officer — ^as  Speaker  pro  tempore — of 
the  next  House  during  its  organization  ? 
No  law  of  Congress,  no  rule  of  the  preced- 
ing House,  can  legally  invest  him  with 
such  authority,  nor  clothe  him  with  power 
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to  "judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  or 
qualifications  "  of  the  new  members.  That 
by  the  Constitution  is  confined  to  the  new 
House.  Even  his  functions,  all  his  author- 
ity or  power,  as  Clerk,  ceased  with  the  life 
of  the  House  which  appointed  him.  So  did 
those  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  and  the  Door- 
keeper— ^all  the  officers  and  functionaries  of 
the  late  House — ^all  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
fact  passed  out  of  existence  with  tlje  House 
which  appointed  them.  Heretofore,  in 
similar,  cases,  the  old  officers  l^ve  acted, 
not  as  a  matter  of  law  or  right,  but  by 
sufierance,  as  a  means  to  the  organization 
of  the  new  House.  How,  then,  if  resisted, 
or  if  his  authority  be  challenged,  will  Clerk 
Adams  and  his  confreres  support,  or  en- 
force the  revolutionary  usurpations  by 
which  it  is  .proposed  to  invest  them  with 
extraordinary  powers  in  the  new  House? 

Nothing  daunted  by  these  constitutional 
difficulties,  the  Jacobin  Democracy  boldly 
claim  that  he  is  invested  with  all  the  power 
needed  to  count  in  a  Democratic  majority, 
to  preside  in  the  preliminary  stages  of  the 
organization,  and  to  secure  the  speakership 
to  the  Democracy  by  excluding  from  the 
floor  of  the  House,  under  the  rules  which 
empower  the  presiding  officer  to  preserve 
the  decorum  of  the  body,  all  whose  names 
he  may  reject  from  his  list.  But  those  rules, 
if  objected  to,  will  have  no  force  in  the 
new  House  imless  it  formally  adopts  them. 
They  are  the  rules  of  a  defunct  House. 
Hence,  a  spirited  opposition  will  tumble 
this  infamous  fabric  of  usurpation  about 
Clerk  Adams'  ears,  and  reduce  him  to  the 
condition  of  Clerk  Hugh  A.  Garland  in 
December,  1839,  at  the  organization  of  the 
House  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress. 
Under  the  previous  custom,  not  as  a  matter 
of  right  or  law,  he  was  permitted  to  act  as 
presiding  officer.  For  days  he  practically 
defied  the  House :  he  refused  to  call  the 
names  of  the  members  from  New  Jersey, 
or  to  put  any  motion  in  relation  to  them, 
when,  on  the  fourth  day,  Mr.  John  Q. 
Adams,  rising  in  his  seat,  disposed  of  Mr. 
Clerk's  usurpation  of  authority  over  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  and  the 
House  at  once  elected  Mr.  Adams  Speaker 
pro  tempore  during  the  proceedings  attend- 
ing the  organization.    If  he  is  not  very 


cautious,  and  wiser  than  we  thmk,  Mr.  Clerk 
Adams  may  find  himself  in  the  morti- 
fying position  of  Clerk  Garland  at  the 
Twenty-sixth  Congress. 

But  how  will  he  make  up  his  list?  By 
what  rule  will  he  be  governed  ?  Are  his 
powers  simply  ministerial,  or  are  they  ju- 
dicial ?  Even  the  law  under  which  he  will 
act  confines  him  to  the  "credentials"  of 
claimants  to  seats  fot  his  evidence  of  mem- 
bership ;  it  gives  him  no  power  in  cases  of 
contest ;  it  circumscribes  his  selections  to 
those  "regularly  elected  "  under  the  laws. 
Who  were  regularly  elected?  What  are 
their  credentials?  The  certificates  of  the 
Governors  ?  Among  other  States  there  are 
conflicting  credentials  from  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  and  Florida.  How  will  he  de- 
cide? Already  it  is  stated  that,  in  the  case 
of  Colorado,  a  case  really  not  open  to  dis- 
pute, he  ignores  the  certiflcate  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  gives  the  election  to  the  Demo- 
cratic claimant.  Will  he  do  so  in  other 
States?  How  in  Florida?  Will  he  recog- 
nize Gov.  Steams  or  Gov.  Drew  ?  How  in 
South  Carolina?  Will  he  recognize  Cham- 
berlain or  Hampton  ?  How  in  Lomsiana? 
Will  he  recognize  Packard  or  NichoUs? 
The  simplest  statement  of  the  facts  illus- 
trates the  monstrous  character  of  the  usur- 
pations contemplated  by  the  desperate  and 
unprincipled  Jacobins  of  the  lat«  House  in 
attempting  to  give  to  a  quasi  Clerk,  a 
mere  subordinate  of  the  House  even  when 
legally  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and 
in  the  next  House  without  any  official  char- 
acter except  by  the  sufferance  of  the  new 
members,  a  power  to  decide  in  matters  so 
weighty  and  grave — a  power  to  judge  of 
the  "elections,  returns,  and  qualifications" 
of  members.  The  nation  will  watch  his 
proceedings  with  no  light  interest. 


Either  man  must  be  content  with  pov- 
erty all  his  life,  or  else  be  willing  to  deny 
himself  some  luxuries,  and  save,  to  make 
the  base  of  independence  in  the  future. 
But  if  a  man  denies  the  future,  and  spends 
as  he  earns,  (whether  his  earnings  be  one 
or  ten  dollars  a  day,)  let  him  look  for  lean 
and  hungry  want  at  some  future  time,  for 
it  will  surely  come,  no  matter  what  he  may 
think. 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  each 
of  the  Bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department, 
under  date  of  March  21st,  (a  copy  of  which 
is  inserted  on  page  270  of  the  present  issue 
of  the  Kepublic,)  the  Secretary  called  for 
a  statement  showing  the  present  condition 
of  their  respective  charges.  The  Honor- 
able Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  in 
his  reply,  gives  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  his  office  in  its  various  divisions ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  fuU  of  interest  to  the 
public  generally,  the  report  is  herewith 
presented  hi  full  to  our  readers  : 

United  Statk*  Patent  Office, 

March  27,  1877. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz^  Secretary  of  the  Interior: 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  order  of 
the  20th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  statements :  Upon  re- 
flection I  find  that  in  this  office  a  consider- 
ation of  the  organization  will  necessarily 
include  more  or  less  discussion  of  the  force 
employed,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  char- 
acter of  their  employment.  That  force 
consists  of  two  distinct  classes — ^the  exam- 
ining and  the  clerical,  with  the  usual  auxil- 
iaries of  laborers  and  messengers. 

THE  EXAMINING  COBPS. 

The  examining  corps  consists  of  twenty- 
two  principal  examiners,  each  having  a 
first,  second,  and  third  assistant ;  of  an  ex- 
aminer of  interferences  and  an  examiner 
of  trade-marks.  Each  principal  examiner 
has  charge  of  a  class  relating  to  some  one 
or  more  Idndred  subjects-matter.  Each  one 
of  these  principal  examiners,  with  the  aid 
of  his  assistants,  examines  all  applications 
in  his  class  as  to  patentability,  decides  all 
questions  relating  thereto,  both  of  law  and 
fact,  His  favorable  decision  is  practically 
final,  and  the  patent  issues  upon  his  order. 
In  case  of  his  adverse  decision  appeal  may 
be  taken  to  the  Board  of  Examiners-in- 
Chief .  This  board  consists  of  three  equal 
members,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Their  legal  duty 
is  to  hear  appeals  from  adverse  decisions 
of  the  principal  examiners  and  from  the 
examiner  of  interferences;  to  review  the 


decisions  of  those  examiners,  and  they  may 
affirm  or  reverse  them.  From  their  adverse 
decision  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Com- 
missioner in  person  or  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  acting  as  Conmodssioner. 

The  examiner  of  interferences,  who  has 
also  assistants,  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
cases  where  conffict  arises  between  appli- 
cants or  the  applicant  and  patentee  as  to 
priority  of  invention. 

The  examiner  of  trade-marks  receives 
all  applications  for  trade-marks  and  labels, 
and  considers  the  propriety  of  registering 
such  matters.  He  acts  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  Commissioner  and  appeals  from 
him  are  taken  to  the  Commissioner  m  per- 
son. 

In  addition  to  the  assistant  examiners, 
who  aid  the  principal  examiners  in  the  ad- 
judication of  the  claims  of  applicants  for 
patents,  each  examiner  has  a  clerk  who 
assists  in  the  correspondence  and  in  the 
care  of  the  files  and  records  of  his  room. 

Each  examiner  receives  at  his  room  all 
the  applications  pertaining  to  his  class,  but 
before  they  are  sent  to  him  all  questions  as 
to  fees,  to  the  more  formal  matters,  such  as 
oath,  petition,  signatures,  kind  of  draw- 
ing, &c.,  are  determined  by  the  chief  clerk 
or  his  subordinates  or  by  the  Commissioner 
in  person. 

All  applications  when  received  are  ex- 
amined in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  The 
examiner  and  his  assistants  make  such  ex- 
amination into  the  records  of  the  office, 
prior  patents,  printed  publications,  foreign 
patents,  and  the  like,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  refresh  his  memory  and  enable  him  to 
decide  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  invention 
presented  in  the  application. 

The  law  requires  him,  if  he  reject,  to 
state  explicitly  the  reasons  of  his  rejection. 
The  applicant  or  his  attorney  may*then 
amend,  present  arguments  if  he  thinks 
best,  and  the  case  must  be  reheard.  The 
second  decision  of  the  examiner  may  be 
final,  and  from  that  appeal  may  be  taken, 
as  hereinbefore  stated.  This  system  brings 
inventors  and  their  attorneys  direqtly  and 
constantly  into  contact  with  the  office. 
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Although,  strictly  speaking,  no  money 
interest  is  here  concerned,  the  eagerness  of 
pursuit  is  none  the  less  on  that  account. 
The  rights  sought  are  those  of  property ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  exclusive  use  of  a  sup- 
posed valuable  invention,  and  added  thereto 
is  often  the  pride  of  invention.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  many  attorneys  prose- 
cute cases  for  fees  contingent  upon  success 
in  procuring  the  patent.  The  result  is  an 
unremitted  pressure  for  patents.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  is  that  the  office  is  under 
constant  and  interested  scrutiny,  sharp  to 
detect  and  earnest  to  complain  of  defects. 
On  the  other  hand,  constant  pressure  re- 
quires as  constant  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  examining  corps,  in  order  to  guard  the 
rights  of  the  public,  and  refuse  patents 
not  justified  by  the  law.  Changes  in  the 
head  of  the  office  and  gradual  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  examining  corps  have 
caused  changes  in  the  resultant  of  these 
two  forces,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  there 
has  been  at  times  complaint  as  to  the  strict- 
ness of  the  office  in  rejecting  applications 
that  may  have  seemed  frivolous,  and  on  the 
other  hand  complaints  that  the  country 
has  been  flooded  and  people  harassed  with 
patents  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
granted. 

THE  CLERICAL  FORCE. 

To  this  examining  corps  the  clerical  force 
is  mainly  auxiliary.  The  chief  clerli  and 
his  assistants  receive  all  papers  and  moneys, 
orders  for  copies  and  applications  lor  pat- 
ents, and  deal  most  directly  with  the  pub- 
lic in  such  matters.  The  correspondence 
of  the  office  is  carried  on  through  the  chief 
clerk  and  his  assistants  in  all  matters  ex- 
cept such  as  relate  to  the  adjudication  of 
applications  for  patents.  Subordinate  to 
the  chief  clerk  is  a  division  whch  receives 
aU  applications  for  patents  and  distributes 
them  to  the  different  examiners,  keeping 
record  of  such  receipts  and  distribution. 
To  this  division  are  returned  all  the  files  in 
cases  in  which  patents  have  been  ordered 
to  issue  by  the  examiners.  This  business 
includes  a  preliminary  examination  as  to 
form  of  applications,  fees,  &c.,  and  their 
acknowledgment  and  receipt,  notice  of  de- 
fects, making  ffies,  receiving  and  assigning 
amendments,  calling  for  balance  fees  in 
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issue  cases,  &c.  More  than  twenty  thousand 
applications  are  here  received  each  year, 
and  a  much  larger  number  of  amendments 
and  other  communications.  Eleven  clerks 
are  here  employed. 

Another  division,  also  subordinate,  re- 
ceives orders  for  copies,  of  which  large 
numbers  are  daily  made,  attaches  certifi- 
cates, distributes  these  orders,  sees  that  . 
they  are  properly  filled,  keeps  accounts 
thereof,  sends  the  Official  Gazette^  and  an- 
swers correspondence  as  to  these  matters. 
Nine  clerks  are  in  this  division. 

Another  division  receives  and  records  as- 
signments, furnishes  abstracts  of  such  as- 
signments, keeps  accounts  of  fees  received, 
and  has  the  custody  of  records  pertaining 
thereto,  employing  for  these  purposes  seven 
clerks. 

The  copies  furnished  by  the  office  are 
partly  in  manuscript  and  partly  printed 
matter.  The  printed  matter  consists  of 
specifications,  of  which,  since  1866,  the  of- 
fice upon  the  issuances  of  a  patent  has 
printed  a  large  number  of  copies  and  keeps 
them  on  hand  for  the  use  of  the  public 
when  required.  The  manuscript  copies  are 
those  of  older  patents  or  files,  correspond- 
ence and  decisions  in  patent  cases.  All 
these  matters  certified  to  are  often  used  by 
those  interested  in  patents  iji  courts  or  else- 
where. The  manuscript  copies  are  made 
in  the  copying  division,  which  consists  of 
some  forty  ladies  under  tlie  supervision  of 
a  chief,  the  force  being  varied  with  the 
varying  amount  of  work. 

Another  subdivision  has  in  charge  the 
filling  up  of  the  patent  heads,  the  formal 
document  to  which  the  signatiu*es  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
and  the  seal  of  the  office  are  afllxed ;  and 
connected  with  this  is  the  custody  of  the 
seal  and  proper  attachment  of  specifica- 
tions and  drawings  to  the  certificates,  and 
like  matters.  Files  are  here  numbered, 
and  the  number,  name,  and  residence,  as- 
signment and  title  are  entered  on  the  rec- 
ord. Patent  heads  made  up  from  the  rec- 
ord book  and  red  ruled ;  record  books  ffiled 
up,  indexed,  signed,  and  sent  to  binders ; 
patent  heads  compared  with  the  headings 
of  the  specifications  and  drawings  and  then 
compared  with  the  record  books  ;  files  sent 
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to  printer  and  charged ;  printed  speciiica- 
tions  and  photo-lithographs  received  from 
printer  and  draughtsmen,  checked  off,  ex- 
amined and  sent  to  pasting-room ;  all  re- 
prints of  cases,  or  replenishing  of  exhausted 
copies  sent  to  printer  and  charged ;  letters 
in  regard  to  errors  in  printing,  &c.,  an- 
swered ;  a  complete  list  of  patents  issued 
each  week,  giving  the  number,  class  num- 
ber, name,  residence,  assignment,  and  title, 
is  made,  and  also  a  similar  list  for  the  printer. 
Three  lists  of  patenia  for  office  use  are  com- 
pared with  the  record  each  week.  Volumes 
of  specifications  and  drawings  for  the  rec- 
ord-room are  put  up  and  sent  to  the  binder. 
Volumes  of  specifications  of  designs  and 
trade-marks  for  the  record-room  and  ex- 
aminer of  trade-marks  are  indexed  and 
sent  to  the  binder.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees engaged  on  this  business  is  nine 
clerks  and  a  messenger. 

STORE  AND  SPECIFICATION  BOOMS. 

In  connection  with  this  division  is  a  store- 
room, in  which  is  kept  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
cent issues  of  specifications  and  drawings, 
arranged  in  order,  banded  and  kept  in 
cases.  Three  persons  are  employed  here. 
Also  in  connection  with  this  is  a  specifica- 
tion room,  where  are  kept  the  recent  issues 
of  specifications  and  drawings,  and  where 
the  classificalion  of  the  Official  Gazette  is 
corrected  to  fill  orders  for  different  classes 
of  patents.  The  Official  Gazettes  are  here 
folded,  wrapped  and  sent  to  the  mail  room, 
and  specifications  and  drawings  pasted  and 
put  in  cases.  Orders  for  the  weekly  issues 
are  entered  on  books  in  this  room  and 
filled.  The  number  of  employees  is 
eighteen.  Two  'other  employees  have 
charge  of  another  room,  where  back  issues 
of  specifications  and  drawings  are  stored. 
Another  subdivision  receives,  records,  dis- 
tributes and  checks  off  when  filled,  aU  or- 
ders for  manuscript  copies ;  estimates  all 
manuscript  copies,  copies  from  books  all 
patent  heads  for  manuscript  orders  and 
for  printed  orders  also ;  has  control  of  the 
files  in  patented  cases  (some  two  hundred 
thousand),  and  charge  of  the  room  where 
interested  parties  may  examine  them. 
Orders  are  here  filled  for  the  printed  speci- 
fications, drawings  and  patent  heads  com- 
pared, connected,  seal  attached,  and  proper 


entry  made  in  books  :  the  patents  sent  to 
issue  room.  Eleven  clerks  and  a  messenger 
are  here  employed. 

Another  division  of  four  clerks  and  mes- 
senger, also  subordinate  to  the  chief  clerk, 
receives,  arranges  and  distributes  models; 
and  still  another,  consisting  of  an  officer  in 
charge  and  twelve  assistants,  who  have 
charge  of  all  patented  models,  and  exhibit 
them  to  the  public  when  required.  Those 
models  are  examined  by  inventors  and 
attorneys  to  ascertain  the  novelty  of  in- 
ventions sought  to  be  patented. 

One  of  the  larger  subdivisions  has  charge 
of  all  matters  relating  to  drawings.  The 
duties  in  detail  are  as  follows : 

1st.  Examination  of  drawings  of  all  ap- 
plications for  patents  as  filed ;  their  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  designating  informalities, 
and  prichig  of  same. 

2d.  Keproduction  (by  photo-lithographic 
process)  of  all  drawings,  consisting  of  cur- 
rent issues,  quarto  page  library  edition, 
back  work  (by  classes)  and  special  orders ; 
and  included  under  this  head  are  delivery  of 
drawings  and  tracings  to  contractor,  com- 
parison and  action  upon  proofs  and  copies, 
receiving  and  delivering  copies,  and  super- 
vision and  verification  of  all  bills  for  photo- 
lithographic reproductions  from  drawings. 

3d.  The  preparation  of  drawings  from 
models  to  complete  applications ;  tracings 
of  drawings  to  fill  orders  for  attorneys  and 
others  ;  tracings  of  drawings  of  classes  of 
inventions  preparatory  to  reproduction  of 
same. 

4th.  Accounts  of  temporary  employees, 
i,  e.,  tracers,  iieaders,'  model  draftsmen, 
&c. 

5th.  Pricing  of  all  model  and  tracing 
work. 

6th.  Photo-lithograph  copies  of  cases 
patented  prior  to  July,  1871,  i.  c,  where 
classes  have  been  reproduced,  copies  of 
designs  and  trade-marks. 

7th.  Original  drawings  of  all  classes  of 
inventions  patented,  including  desi^s  and 
trade-marks. 

8th.  Files  of  rejected,  abandoned,  with- 
drawn and  forfeited  cases,  when  two  or 
more  years  have  passed  since  last  action. 

9th.  Recording  and  classifying  drawings 
of  all  cases  as  allowed  by  examiners,  and 
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retaining  the  same  waiting  payment  of 
final  fees. 

10th.  Printing  and  comparing  name, 
nmnber,  date,  and  invention  upon  drawings 
of  weekly  issues  of  patents;  attaching 
copies  of  drawings  to  printed  specifications 
to  accompany  patents;  recording,  class- 
ifying, attaching  claims,  &c. 

11th.  Distribution  of  thick  photo-litho- 
graphic copies  to  different  examiners. 

12th.  Supervision  of  records  of  patents, 
including  bound  volumes  of  drawings  and 
specifications,  letter-books,  alphabetical 
lists  of  inventors,  classified  indexes  of  in- 
ventions, recording  weekly  issues,  <fcc. 

13th.  Filling  of  orders  for  drawings,  and 
files  from  this  and  attorney's  room  1. 

14th.  Estimating  cost  of  classes  of  in- 
ventions, furnishing  copies  of  same,  and 
filling  orders  for  photo-lithograplis  as  repro- 
duced. 

The  force  in  this  division  classified  is  as 
follows : 

Regular  Appointments — 23  clerical  du- 
ties, 1  model  draftsman,  1  retouching  draw- 
ings, 1  laborer,  1  messenger. 

Temporary  Employees— 1  skilled  drafts- 
man, 6  model  draftsmen,  1  clerical,  1  photo- 
lithograph  expert,  2  charge  of  rooms,  1  re- 
toUcliing  drawings,  3  lieadings,  9  order  tra- 
cers, 17  photo-lithograph  tracers. 

Number  of  regular  appointments,  27; 
temporary  employees,  41 ;  total,  68.     * 

The  work  relating  principally  to  the  pub- 
lications of  the  ofllce  include  the  compila- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  publication  of 
the  weekly  edition  of  the  Gazette^  the 
monthly  edition  of  specifications  and  draw- 
ings, the  yearly  edition  of  the  Gazette  in 
two  volumes,  and  the  making  of  an  index 
for  each  edition.  In  addition,  there  is  in 
progress  '*A  General  Index  of  Patents 
•granted  from  1790  to  date,"  and  a  yearly 
index  of  patents  and  patentees.  This  room 
is  also  charged  with  the  work  of  assortmg 
the  thick  drawings,  and  attaching  the 
claims  belonging  thereto.  Requisitions  on 
the  Public  Printer  for  printing  and  binding 
are  also  made  ia  this  room,  and  a  general 
supervision  had  of  the  work  done  at  the 
Government  Printing  Oflice  for  the  Patent 
Ofllce.  The  accounts  with  the  Public 
Printer  for  printing  and  binding  for  the 


Patent  Oflice  are  also  kept  here,  and  the 
supervision  of  the  reproduction  of  the  plates 
for  the  Official  Gazette  devolves  upon  this 
room,  as  does  much  of  the  correspondence 
which  naturally  arises  with  the  contractors 
for  the  photo-lithographic  work  used  in  the 
publication  of  the  Gazette.  The  classifica- 
tion of  patents  is  also  a  part  of  the  duties 
assigned  to  this  room.  Seven  persons  are 
employed. 

The  text  of  this  publication  and  of  pat- 
ents is  printed  at  the  Government  Printing 
Oflice,  and  is  paid  from  the  printing  appro- 
priation of  the  Interior  Department.  The 
illustrations,  as  well  as  all  photographed 
copies  of  drawings,  are  supplied  by  con- 
tractors, and  paid  from  special  appropria- 
tions. 

The  attorney's  room  is  kept  for  the  con- 
venience of  attorneys  and  applicants  doing 
business  with  the  oflfice,  and  is  in  charge  of 
a  clerk  with  three  or  four  boys,  who  bring 
papers  and  other  records  to  this  room  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 

The  oflice  has  a  library  of  some  30,000 
volumes,  relating  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  business  of  the  oflice,  in  charge  of  a 
librarian  and  assistants. 

DUTIES  OP   THE   EXAMINING   CORPS. 

In  discussing  the  efliciency  of  the  force  as 
to  the  examining  <!6rps,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  refer  to  the  character  of  their  work. 
The  duties  of  the  examining  corps  are 
partly  scientific  and  partly  judicial.  They 
require  general  intelligence,  mechanical 
aptitude,  ^ientific  training,  familiarity 
with  the  state  of  the  art  for  each  particidar 
class,  a  knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  relating  to  patent  mat- 
ters, a  judicial  turn  of  mind,  willingness  to 
hear  arguments  and  receive  information, 
and  firqiness  to  decide  adversely  to  eager 
applicants.  The  examinqj  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  is  reqiui'ed  to  make 
laborious  searches  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
novelty  or  lack  of  novelty  of  applications 
submittted  to  him.  In  making  the  search 
he  acts  the  part  of  prosecuting  attorney  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  search  is  com- 
pleted it  is  his  duty  to  decide  questions, 
nice  and  perplexing,  as  to  differences  be- 
tween the  processes  or  machines  sought  to 
be  patented  and  those  already  shown  ii\ 
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references  in  his  class.  I  need  hardly  add 
that  this  duty  requires  of  the  examiner  an 
amount  of  patience,  fairness,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  not  often  to  be  found.  And 
further,  that  on  the  one  hand  he  shall  be 
so  sustained  that  he  can  act  honestly  and 
intelli^ntly,  without  fear  and  without 
favor ;  and  on  the  other  that  he  shall  not 
be  so  sustained  that  he  can  in  security  act 
carelessly,  unjustly,  or  unwisely. 

MANNER   OF    APPOINTMENT. 

This  examining  corps  is  made  up  of 
persons  appointed  under  different  systems. 
Prior  to  1869  appointments  therein  were 
made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  practically 
without  examination.  When  an  examina- 
tion was  ordered  it  was  not  competitive,  was 
sometimes  after  the  appointment  and  tended 
to  mere  form.  To  my  knowledge  many 
were  made  without  even  the  form  of  an  ex- 
amination. Commissioner  Fisher,  in  the 
early  part  of  1869,  instituted  a  plan  of 
competitive  examination.  This  was  con- 
tinued, with  perhaps  some  intermission, 
until  it  was  merged  into  the  general  civil- 
service  system,  which  was  put  into  opera- 
tion under  the  Presidential  order  of 
April  16th,  1872.  That  order  continued 
in  force  until  April,  1875,  since  which 
time  I  think  there  havQ  been  practically 
no  examinations  except  in  isolated  cases ; 
and  but  one  competitive  examination  either 
for  appointment  or  promotion.  The  re- 
sult of  this  mixture  of  systems  is  a 
variety  in  the  examining  cor|ft  in  respect 
to  fitness  greatly  in  excess  of  that  which 
the  ordinary  difterences  among  classes  of. 
men  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

A  few  of  the  older  examiners  and  assis- 
tant examiners  were,  in  my  judgment, 
incompetent  for  the  positions  they  held, 
and  some  have  been  reduced  in  grade  or 
discharged  shi^  I  came  into  office.  In  re- 
spect to  others  I  propose  to  submit  recom- 
mendations. Many  of  the  older,  and  most 
of  the  examining  corps  appointed  since 
1869,  are  able  and  faithful  officers.  With 
respect  to  them  I  have  but  few  recommen- 
dations to  make.  In  the  performance  of 
their  difficult  executive  and  judical  duties 
they  need  only  the  incentive  that  faithful 
official  services  will  be  appreciated.  The 
standard  of  the  examining  corps  may,  and 


undoubtedly  should,  be  raised.  Xt  is  j 
sible  on  the  pay  allowed  by  la'w,  althoc 
that  pay  has  not  been  enough,  to  ret 
some  of  the  best  and  most  experienc 
men.  Still,  it  is  possible,  as  It  now  stan< 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  corps 
point  of  ability,  but  it  is  a  \vork  whi 
needs  to  be  'done  gradually.  Some  of  t 
less  able  officers  have  acquired  by  long  c 
perience  considerable  knowledge  of  t 
details  of  the  business,  and  in  some  respe< 
render  better  service  than  inexi)erieuc 
though  abler  men.  But  they  have  loi 
since  reached  their  maximum,  and  th( 
maximum  is  small.  On  the  other  han 
great  care  is  required  in  the  selection 
new  men. 

CHARAGTEB  OF  THB  CLEBICATi  FORCE. 

The  duties  of  the  clerical  force  I  ha\ 
perhaps  already  sufficiently  indicated  i 
my  statement  of  the  organization  of  th 
office.  This  force  consists  very  largely  c 
ladies.  In  fact  they  have  been  employe* 
during  the  past  eight  years  to  do  almos 
all  the  copying  work  and  part  of  the  othe 
work  required  by  the  office.  For  their  ad 
mission  to  the  office  there  has  been  practi 
cally,  I  think,  no  examination.  They  have 
generally  been  appointed  on  personal  solici- 
tation. The  clerical  force  has  been  greatly 
changed  within  the  past  two  years,  and 
not  always,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  better. 
Its  efficiency  i^  not  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quired by  the  public  interests  nor  that 
which  the  salaries  paid  ought  to  com- 
mand. The  renovation  of  this  force  and 
the  elevation  of  the  character  of  it  require 
time  and  patience.  By  carefully  sifting 
out  the  incompetent  and  inattentive  I  am 
confident  that  the  office  may  be  benefited, 
both  by  the  addition  of  a  better  element  and 
by  better  services  from  those  who  are  re- 
tained. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  BEDUCTION. 

In  respect  to  reductions,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  examining  corps  should 
be  kept  up  to  the  maximum  allowed  by 
law.  The  clerical  force,  I  think,  may  be 
reduced  when  improved  in  the  manner 
heretofore  indicated  and  when  the  method 
of  carrying  on  the  clerical  business  ig 
changed,  as  I  shall  hereinafter  suggest. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  eonsider 
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the  sixth  topic  of* the  circular.  The  me- 
thod of  conducting  the  receipt  of  applica- 
tions, examination' of  cases,  and  issue  of 
patents  appears  to  have  been  carefully 
thought  out  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  office.  It  worlds  well,  is  as 
simple  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  safe- 
guards and  checks,  and  needs  no  change. 

The  copying  business,  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  statement  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  office,  and  also  touched  upon 
in  relation  to  the  clerical  force,  was  not 
ori^nally  provided  for.  The  system  has 
grown  up,  meeting  new  demands  as  they 
arose,  so  that  it  cannot  so  well  be  called  a 
system  as  a  collecti<>n  of  little  systems. 
For  instance,  an  order  for  printed  specifi- 
cations, with  the  money  accompanying  it, 
may  go  to  one  clerk  to  be  furnished  by 
him  and  the  money  paid  to  him.  An  jot- 
der  for  an  abstract  of  assignment  or  an 
assignment  to  be 'recorded,  for  both  of 
which  fees  are  required,  may  go  to  the 
assignment  clerk  as  an  independent  trans- 
action. As  he  is  an  honest  man  I  believe 
he  does  not  put  the  money  in  his  pocket, 
but  the  honest  administration  of  the  busi- 
ness  depends  on  the  man  and  is  in  spite  of 
the  system.  Further  than  this,  the  divided 
responsibility  is  perplexing  and  is  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  prompt  performance  of  the 
business.  This  whole  business  of  furnish- 
ing copies  involves  the  receipt  of  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  brings  the  office 
daily  into  contact  with  the  public,  and 
promptness  in  attending  to  business  in  this 
branch,  as  well  as  in  the  examination  of 
patents,  is  absolutely  needed  to  satisfy  the 
public.  I  propose  to  reorganize  this  part 
of  the  office  in  some  respects,  so  as  to  make 
the  chief  clerk  directly  responsible;  to 
have  him  receive  all  orders  and  superintend 
their  examination ;  to  have  the  fees  paid 
directly  to  him,  or  rather  to  the  financial 
clerk,  who  is  one  of  his  assistants  on  his 
personal  staif ;  to  send  to  the  rooms  where 
copies  are  stored  or  where  they  are  made 
no  orders  except  those  made  by  clerks 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
chief  clerk  on  orders  taken  from  a  stub 
book,  where  the  receipt  of  the  money 
will  also  be  entered,  so  that  these  stub 
books   will   show   at  night   exactly    th« 


business  of  the  day,  the  money  re- 
ceived from  all  these  smaller  items,  and 
whether  er  not  the  orders  have  been  filled. 
By  this  I  hope  somewhat  to  reduce  the 
force. 

In  the  management  of  this  part  of  the 
office  I  have  had  very  efficient  help  from 
Major  Lockwood,  chief  clerk,  who,  though 
new  to  the  office,  has  had  large  and  valua- 
ble experience  in  another  department  of 
the  Government. 

BESPONSIBIIilTY  FOR  PROPERTY. 

I  have  also  given  attention  to  another 
matter.  I  find  there  is  no  system  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  property  of  the  office. 
The  law  (section  481,  Revised  Statutes) 
makes  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  the  cus- 
todian *'  of  all  books,  records,  papers,  mod- 
els, machines  and  other  things  belonging  to 
the  Patent  Office."  Manifestly  the  direct 
and  personal  custody  of  even  a  small  part 
of  these  books  and  other  things  is  not  pos- 
sible to  the  Commissioner,  considering  the 
magnitude  to  which  the  office  has  grown. 
For  instance,  the  librarian  has  charge  of  the 
scientific  library,  each  examiner  of  a  small 
library  in  his  own  room  and  of  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  office,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  office.  There  was  no  ac- 
countability and  no  record,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  for  all  these  various  articles.  I 
have  caused  an  inventory  to  be  made  for 
each  room,  and  I  am  preparing  property 
books  in  which  I  propose  to  keep  a  record 
of  all  the  property  in  the  custody  of  every 
officer  of  the  bureau,  to  invoice  to  each 
such  things  as  are  in  his  custody  and  take 
receipts  from  him,  and  to  do  this  not  only 
for  the  property  now  on  hand,  but  every 
article  which  may  be  procured,  and  to  deal 
in  these  matters  precisely  as  is  done  in  the 
military  service. 

In  respect  to  existing  abuses  I  have 
already,  perhaps,  indicated  my  views.  The 
evils  to  be  remedied  are  not  acute,  but 
chronic,  diseases,  which  are  to  be  remedied 
by  an  improvement  of  the  system,  increased 
accountability  and  a  healthier  way  of  of- 
ficial living.  But  a  good  system  is  not 
more  necessary  for  the  force  employed  than 
a  good  and  efficient  force  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  system,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  force  dependi  upon  the  ap^ 
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Oregon,  of  the  Cronin  college  notoriety, 
and  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  both  Demo- 
crats, and  their  admission  objected  to,  were 
admitted  to  seats  in  the  Senate  and  sworn 
in  as  members.  The  credentials  of  Mr. 
Corbin,  of  South  Carolina,  the  Republican 
representative  of  the  State,  were  referred 
to  the  committee. 

The  bank  of  Nevada  eflfected  the  sale  of 
one  million  ounces  of  fine  silver  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
of  New  York,  at  which  Gov.  Jewell,  Peter 
Cooper,  and  Judges  Peabody  and  Noah 
Nash  were  present,  resolutions  were  passed 
indorsing  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hayes^ 
inaugural  address  and  his  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
business  men  and  leading  bankers  was  also 
held  in  New  York  city,  in  Wall  street,  at 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  inaugural 
address  and  the  Cabinet  nominations  were 
approved  and  applauded.  Wm.  A.  Booth 
presided,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  John  A.  Stewart,  John  A.  Stevens,  John 
Jay,  and  George  T.  Hope.  Cheers  were 
given  for  Hayes  and  the  Union. 

The  charge  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors 
against  the  Republicans  of  fraudulent 
voting  at  the  last  election,  was  refuted  by 
the  publication  of  the  list  of  pretended 
fraudulent  voters  in  the  evening  papers  of 
that  city.  It  embraces  the  names  of  some 
■  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  citizens, 
naturalized  and  native— «ven  the  name  of 
the  Democratic  county  derk,  who  is  also  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee. 

John  Sherman's  nominatton  was  con- 
firmed as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Twenty-six  Democratic  Senators,  all  pres- 
ent, voted  against  the  confirmation — ^which 
was  a  practical  and  complimentary  indorse- 
ment of  Secretary  Sherman's  sturdy  and 
unflinching  Republicanism. 

March  9.    At  a  joint  meeting  of  the 

Merchants'  and  Cotton  Exchanges  of  St. 
Louis,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cotton 
Exchange  of  Memphis,  resolutions  were 
adopted  approving  the  policy  and  Cabinet 
selections  of  President  Hayes. 


Marshall  Jewell,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
W.  G.  Brownlow,  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  tele- 
graphed their  congratulations  to  President 
Hayes. 

Ben  Butler,  in  a  visit  to  the  President 
assured  him  of  his  support. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Monahan,  a  Demo- 
crat, indorsing  the  sentiments  of  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  address,  was  adopted. 

At  a  meeting  here,  at  which  Senator 
Johnston,  of  Va.,  presided,  and  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, of  this  city,  was  a  vice  president, 
resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  Fitz- 
»hugh  Lee's  scheme  of  immigration  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Rhode  Island  prohibitionists,  at  their 
State  Convention  nominated  for  Governor, 
Gen.  Van  Zandt;  for  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Albert  C.  Howard ;  for  Secretary  of  State, 
Joshua  M.  Anderman ;  for  Attorney  G^n  • 
eral,  Warren  R.  Perce ;  for  General  Treas- 
urer, Samuel  Clark.  Clark  is  a  Democrat; 
the  others  are  Republicans. 

......March  10.    The  Cabinet  nominations 

were  confirmed. 

Hon.  E.  B.  Washbume,  Minister  to 
France,  is  in  Washington. 

Senator  Blaine  dined  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Garfield  has  retired  from  the  Ohio 
Senatorial  contest. 

The  Republicans  of  Schenectady,  New 
York,  indorsed  the  policy  and  Cabinet  se- 
lections of  the  President.  So  did  the  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  Board  of  Trade. 

The  North  Carolina  Legislature  ap- 
pointed a  commission,  composed  of  the 
Governor,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State,  to  devise  some  plan  for 
the  settlement  of  the  State  debt  acceptable 
to  the  bond-holders  and  not  too  burden- 
some upon  the  people. 

March  11.  President  Hayes  was  of- 
fered the  ''National  Pew"  at  the  Metro- 
politan church,  but  with  Mrs.  Hayes  and 
family  attended  the  Foundry — a  church  of 
less  aristocratic  pretensions. 

March  12.    Hon.  Simon  Cameron, 

of  Pennsylvania,  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  retires  to  pri- 
vate life  after  thirty-two  years  of  active 
public  life. 
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The  resignation  of  Senator  Sherman  was 
received  by  Grovernor  Young.  After  for- 
mally tendering  his  resignation,  Mr.  Sher- 
man says  :  ''  Permit  me  in  doing  so  to  ex- 
press my  profound  gratitude  for  their  gen- 
erous support  and  confidence  during  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years  of  continuous 
service  in  Congi*ess.  I  have  held  no  posi- 
tion of  trust  and  honor  but  what  they  have 
conferred,  and  no  words  can  convey  the 
sense  of  my  obligations  to  them.  I  now 
accept  from  President  Hayes,  with  much 
hesitation,  an  office  of  great  labor  and  care, 
solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  with  an  earn- 
est desire  to  promote  a  public  policy  as  an- 
nounced by  him,  and  with  the  hope  that  in 
so  doing  I  may  still  preserve  the  good  will 
of  the  people  of  Ohio." 

Secretaries  Evarts  and  McCrary,  Attor- 
ney General  Devens,  and  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Key,  were  sworn  in  by  Justice  Cartter, 
and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Cabinet 
was  held.  Secretary  Sherman  had  pre- 
viously qualified,  but  Secretary  Thompson 
had  not  arrived  from  Indiana. 

The  Packard  and  Nicholls  governments 
in  Louisiana  indorsed  the  President's  pol- 
icy. 

The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Produce  Exchange  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
the  citizens  of  Terre  Haute,  Michigan,  in- 
dorsed the  President's  policy. 

March  13.    New  Hampshire,  at  its 

election  for  State  officers  and  Congress, 
sustained  the  policy  of  the  President,  by 
the  election  of  the  Bepublican  candidate 
for  Governor  by  about  four  thousand  ma- 
jority. Republican  Congressmen  were 
elected  in  the  second  and  thhd  districts — a 
Democrat  in  the  first  district.  The  Legis- 
lature and  Executive  council  are  largely 
Bepublican. 

Don  Cameron,  in  the  Republican  Sena- 
torial caucus  at  Harrisburg,  was  nominated, 
by  a  vote  of  128  to  1  for  Morton  McMichael. 
to  succeed  his  father  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  Republicans  won  a  victory  at  the 
Camden,  (New  Jersey,)  municipal  election. 

Ex-Secretary  Morrill  was  appointed  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  Portland,  Maine. 

March  15.    Fred.  Douglass,  a  colored 

man,  was  nominated  by  President  Hayes 
Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

31 


Stanley  Matthews  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Ohio  Legislature 
as  United  States  Senator  to  fill  the  seat 
vacated  by  Secretary  Sherman.  The  vote 
stood  :  Matthews,  43 ;  Howland,  29 ;  Taf t, 
2;  Shellabarger,  8;  and  Lawrence,  1. 

Republicans  of  Louisiana  issue  an  address 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Ex-Seci*etary  Bout  well  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  commissioner  on  the  new 
edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  First  National  Bank  at  Allentown, 
Pennsylvania,  suspended  payment. 

March  16.  A  complimentary  testi- 
monial to  Justice  Bradley,  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  leading  citizens  of  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  was  published,  indorsing  the  Jus- 
tice's course  on  the  Electoral  Commission. 

Peter  B.  Sweeney,  of  the  notorious  Tweed 
ring,  was   reported  as  having  arrived  in . 
New  York  from  Europe. 

March  18.     The  Republican  State 

Central  Committee  expelled  P.  B.  S.  Pinch- 
back  fi'om  membership,  and  A.  Dumont 
was  elected  president  of  the  committee. 

The  United  States  Senate  closed  its 
special  session — adjourned  sine  die, 

March  19.    Over  three  hundred  illicit 

whisky  distillers  have  surrendered  them- 
selves under  General  Grant's  proclamation 
of  pardon,  pleaded  guilty,  and  propose  to 
abandon  the  business. 

The  National  Bank  at  Lansingburgh, 
New  York,  failed. 

Governor  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  of  some  colored  men,  re- 
fuses to  lend  them  any  aid  in  a  scheme  for 
colonizing  themselves  outside  of  North 
Carolina.  The  State  needs  their  labor. 
They  have  now  all  the  political  and  social 
rights  they  need  or  can  enjoy — the  rights 
to  work  for  the  white  man  and  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Where  will  they  find 
such  another  elysium? 

General  Grant  proposes  a  two  years'  trip 
through  Europe. 

Governor  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  ve- 
toed the  bill  giving  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture a  mileage  of  twenty-five  cents  each 
way,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  providing  against  the  Leg- 
islature increasing  its  own  pay;  and  vetoed 
the  new  registry  law,  on  the  ground  that 
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the  requirement  that  an  elector  shall  be 
made  an  elector  anew  when  he  removes  to 
another  town  is  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  franchise. 

March  20.    Stanley  Matthews  was 

elected  Senator  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Ohio  Legislature,  and  Don  Cameron  a  Sen- 
ator by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

A  committee,  appointed  by  a  meeting  of 
the  German  citizens  of  Washington,  called 
upon  President  Hayes,  and  tendered  him 
their  congratulations  and  respects.  They 
subsequently  called  uj»on  Secretary  Schurz, 
and  wished  him  "  Grod  speed  "  in  his  work, 
as  the  head  of  the  Interior. 

Judge  Reed,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Carolina,  decided  that  Hampton  is 
the  legal  Governor  of  the  State. 

The  nomination  of  G^n.  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
of  !N"ew  York  was  rejected  by  the  Republi- 
cans in  caucus,  and  the  nomination  was  ac- 
cordingly rejected  by  the  Legislature,  on  the 
ground  of  incompetency. 

The  New  York  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  indorsed  President  Hayes  and 
his  policy. 

March  21 .  The  Cabinet  decided  unan- 
imously to  send  to  Louisiana  an  advisory 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  State,  and  to  report  any 
recommendations  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  be  enabled  to  proceed  to  de- 
cisive and  final  action  regarding  it. 

An  extra  session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Con- 
gress was  decided  on :  it  is  stated  that  it 
will  be  called  to  meet  on  the  4th  of  June. 

The  Connecticut  House  passed  the  new 
election  law  over  the  veto  of  the  Governor, 
but  sustained  his  objections  to  the  bill  giving 
increased  mileage  to  members. 

The  distribution  of  seed  for  the  season  by 
the  Agricultural  Bureau  here  has  ceased  to 
all,  except  those  distficts  West  which  were 
aflSicted  with  grasshoppers  in  1876,  and 
for  which  a  special  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  late  Congress  at  its  last  session. 

In  the  New  York  Senate,  the  vote  by 
which  the  act  allowing  women  to  hold 
office  on  School  Boards  was  lost,  was  recon- 
sidered, and  the  biU  passed. 

At  Indianapolis  a  man  quietly  walked 
into  the    Indiana    National  Bank,  cooUy 


placed  a  corded  box,  which  he  carried,  on 
the  floor  near  the  counter,  stepped  on  it, 
and  reaching  over  the  railing  grabbed  pack- 
ages of  bank  notes  amounting  to  about 
$25,000;  he  escaped  with  the  plunder; 
$5,000  reward. 

At  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature in  joint  assembly  declared  Don 
Cameron  duly  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  the  place  of  his  father ;  and  at 
Columbus,  the  Ohio  Legislature  in  joint 
convention  declared  Stanley  Matthews 
duly  elected  United  States  Senator  in  the 
place  of  John  Sherman. 

Ex-President  Grant  was  served  with  a 
copy  of  the  nar.^  by  one  of  Marshal  Doug- 
lass' deputies,  in  the  case  of  the  crazy 
Biggins  V8,  Grant.  Biggins,  some  "years 
ago,  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  General's 
constant  appearance  at  his  bedside,  and 
in  his  dreams;  so  meeting  him  on  the 
street  he  threatened  the  General,  that  if  he 
caught  him  there  again,  he  would  '•'bull- 
dooze"  him.  He  was  arrested,  pro- 
nounced insane,  and  sent  to  the  lunatic 
asylum.  Hence,  his  suit  for  false  imprison- 
ment. 

March  22.     U.  S.   Mmister  Wash- 

burne  was  presented  by  a  committee  of 
German  citizens  with  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions expressing  their  gratitude  and  regard 
for  his  noble  conduct,  and  his  protection  in 
Paris  of  their  countrymen,  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war. 

The  Packard  Senate  in  Louisiana  seated 
J.  J:  Monette  of  the  Tliird  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict and  General  Thomas  C.  Anderson  of 
the  Tenth  District  in  the  places  of  Ducros 
and  Garland,  who  were  declared  elected  by 
the  Keturning  Board,  but  who  are  in  the 
NichoUs  Senate. 

N'ine  men  arrested  by  NichoUs'  police  in 
N'ew  Orleans  for  enlisting  men  in  Pack- 
ard's militia  were  brought  before  Judge 
Whitaker,  of  the  Superior  Criminal  Court, 
on  application  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  remanded  to  prison  without  bail. 

Tlie  Brooks,  of  Boston,  owners  of  several 
millions  of  property  in  N"ew  Orleans,  paid 
their  taxes  to  the  Nicholls  Government. 
Burnside,  the  largest  property-holder  in 
the  State,  did  the  same,  as  also  many  other 
large  property-holders  in  the  State. 
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March  23.    At  the  session  of  the 

Cabhiet  it  was  determined  to  invite  Cham- 
berlain and  Hampton,  rival  Governors  of 
South  Carolina,  to  visit  Washington  for 
consultation  with  the  Government  as  to 
South  Carolina  affairs. 

The  Pennsylvania  Legislatui*e  adjourned 
sine  die,  Thomas  V.  Cooper  was  elected 
President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate. 

The  retrenchment  bill,  regulating  the 
salaries  of  municipal  officials,  passed  both 
branches  of  the  Boston  citj'  Government. 
The  saving  will  amount  to  $95,000  per  an- 
num. * 

The  Mormon  bishop,  John  D.  Lee,  **the 
father  of  sixty-four  children,  ten  dead  and 
fifty-four  living,"  was  shot  for  his  complic- 
ity in  the  terrible  Momitain  Meadow  mas- 
sacre. In  a  confession  he  implicates  Brig- 
ham  Young,  Haight,  and  other  bishops  and 
high  priests  of  the  infamous  Mormon  stew, 
as  more  deeply  guilty  in  the  frightful  mas- 
sacre than  himself,  and  claims  that  he  is 
simply  a  victim  to  their  greater  villainy  and 
cowardice. 

Dr.  Major  Mary  Walker  had  one  of  the 
watchmen  arraigned  in  the  Police  Court 
for  ejecting  her  forcibly  from  the  Treasury 
building.  He  claimed  that  he  acted  under 
orders.  She  was  abusive  and  asserted  her 
rights  as  an  American  citizen.  The  judge 
held  that  as  a  citizen  she  was  entitled  to 
admission,  subject  to  her  good  behaviour, 
but  dismissed  the  culprit  upon  his  own  re- 
cognizances. Secretary  Sherman  subse- 
quently directed  that  she  be  admitted  so 
long  as  she  behaved  as  an  orderly  citizen. 

Clerk  Adams,  of  the  House  of  Kepresen- 
tatives,  rose  to  explain.  He  shall  simply 
and  strictly  obej'  the  law — nothing  more — 
in  making  up  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Congress.  It  reijuires  him  to 
include  the  names  of  such  persons,  and  of 
those  only,  whose  credentials  show  that 
they  were  regularly  elected  according  to 
the  laws.  All  but  ten  or  twelve  of  the  cre- 
dentials have  been  received,  and  for  those 
he  has  written.  When  received  he  will 
prepare  his  list.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
contested  seats,  and  tlie  testimony  or  pa- 
pers in  such  cases  are  only  sent  to  him  to 
be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  House. 

E.  B.  Washburne,  our  Minister  to  France, 


resigned,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted 
by  Secretary  Evarts  in  a  note  in  w:hich  he 
compliments  Mr.  Washburne  upon  the 
able  performance  of  the  difficult  duties  of  his 
mission. 

March  24.    The  famous  Boss  Tweed 

agrees  to  surrender  property  to  the  amount 
of  about  $250,000,  and  in  consequence  will 
be  shortly  released  from  the  Ludlow  street 
jail.  The  suit  against  Peter  B.  Sweeney, 
one  of  the  Boss'  notorious  '^Ring,"  has 
been  positively  set  for  trial  in  June. 

In  an  interview  of  ex-Secretary  Fish 
with  Alexander  H.,  Stephens,  the  latter 
urged  as  the  great  need  of  the  South  non- 
intervention and  local  home  rule,  and  in 
aU  Southern  appointments  those  of  men, 
without  reference  to  existing  party  rules, 
who  have  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
Southern  people. .  He  urges  upon  the 
President  the  example  of  Washington,  who 
appointed  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  to  places 
in  his  Cabinet,  although  knowing  them  to 
be  of  opposite  political  faiths. 

March  26.    Wade  Hampton  accepts 

President  Hayes'  invitation  to  visit  Wash- 
ington, for  the  purpose  of  stating  his  claims 
to  the  Governorship  of  South  Carolina. 

Grov.  Packard  replies  to  NichoUs'  mani- 
festo of  the  24th,  denying  its  claim  that 
the  !N"icholls  "  Government  is  a  fixed  fact, 
complete  in  all  its  branches,"  and  denounces 
the  said  N'icholls  as  "'destitute  of  one 
shred  of  legal  title  to  the  office  he  attempts 
to  usurp." 

The  "  business  men  "  of  Charleston  send 
a  delegation  to  Washington  *'  to  speak  for 
Hampton  and  South  Carolina." 

Secretary  McCrary  telegraphs  Packard 
that  *'  the  President  desires  that  the  situa- 
tion remain  unchanged." 

Kellogg  telegraphs  Packard  that  the 
President  declared  to  *' Ellis  and  others" 
''that  NichoUs  has  no  legal  courts.'' 

March    27.     Gov.    Chamberlain,  of 

South  Cai*olina,  arrived,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  President. 

March  28.    The  completion  of  the 

Southern  Commission  was  announced.  It 
consists  of  ex-Governor  T.  C.  Brown  of 
Tennessee,  Judge  C.  B.  Lawrence^ of  Chi- 
cago, Wayne  McVeigh  of  Pennsylvania, 
General  Joseph  R.  Hawley  of  Connecticut, 
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and  John  M.  Harlan  of  Kentucky — ^four 
Republicans  and  one  Democrat.  It  will 
meet  in  N'ew  Orleans  on  Wednesday,  the 
6th  of  April. 

The  much-bruited  letters  of  Stanley  Mat- 
thews and  Charles  Foster  were  published. 
They  express,  "  in  the  strongest  manner 
possible,"  a  "desh'e  to  have  adopted  such 
a  policy  as  will  give  to  the  people  of  Soutli 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  the  right  to  control 
their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way,"  and 
pledge  their  belief  that  such  will  be  the 
President's  policy,  but  do  not  authorita- 
tively in  his  name  pledge  him  to  anything. 

March  29.    Wade  Hampton  arrived 

in  Washington.    His  defiant  Wilmington 


speech  preceded  him.  He  wants  no  recog- 
nition. He  said  "I  am  going  to  [Wash- 
ington] to  demand  our  rights — nothing  less 
— and,  so  help  me  Gk)d,  to  take  nothing 
less."  He  had  an  interview  with  the  Pres- 
ident. He  urged  the  condition  of  South 
Carolina — its  injurious  effects  upon  the 
planting  and  all  the  industrial  interests  of 
the  State — ^as  a  reason  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  Federal  interference  in  support  of 
Chamberlain. 

March    30.     Ex-Governor    McCor- 

mlck,  of  Arizona,  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Conant,  who  has  been  made 
chief  agent  of  the  syndicate  in  London. 
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Siatement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Fresh  Beef  Exported  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  BHtain  during  the  Eight  Months  ended  February  28,  1877. 

[Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 


YEAR. 

MONTH. 

FROM  NEW  YORK. 

FROM  PHILAD'A. 

TOTATi  EXPORTS. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

1876. 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

N'ovember.. 
December.. 
January .... 
February... 

1,170,200 
1,365,000 
2,451,550 
2,569,075 
2,974,480 
3.036,980 
1,796,000 
3,605,610 

101,250 
134,811 
218,005 
224,730 
275,550 
257,843 
185,550 
293,838 

1,170,200 
1,365,000 
2,451,550 
2,719,685 
4,193,980 
3,774,480 
2,572,450 
4,953,610 

101,250 

134,811 
218,005 

1877. 

u 

150,610 

1,219,500 

737,500 

776,450 

1,348,000 

14,308 

115,852 

68,062 

69,880 

127,619 

239,038 
391,402 
325,905 
255,430 
421,457 

18,968,895 

1,691,577 

4,232,060 

395,721 

23,200,955 

2,087,298 

To  Englan 
''  Scotlan 

d 

d 

19,409,955 
3,791,000 

1,701,118 
386,180 

Within  the  last  two  years  a  new  business 
of  great  importance  has  sprung  up  between 
!N"ew  York  and  several  English  ports — the 
fresh-meat  trade,  which  promises  to  work 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  butcher  shops 
of  Old  England. 

An  enterprising  dealer  of  N'ew  York  has 
discovered  by  practical  experiment  that  in 
a  dry  atmosphere,  having  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  from  thirty-six  degrees  to  thir- 
ty-eight degrees  Fahrenheit,  meat  may  b« 


preserved  fresh  for  a  long  time.  At  a 
slightly  lower  temperature  delicate  fruits 
may  be  preserved  quite  fresh,  and  so  that 
they  will  retain  their  flavor.  Care  must  be 
taken  tliat  the  freezing-point  is  never 
readied.  There  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  recorded  experiments  on  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  time  that  fresh  food  can  bf 
kept  in  this  way,  but  even  strawberries 
have  been  preserved  in  an  excellent  condi- 
tion for  three  weekf. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  h)gli  price  of 
beef  in  Enj^land,  a  Glasgow  firm  com- 
menced, some  two  years  ago,  importing 
live  cattle  Irom  tliis  country  ;  and  tills  liav- 
in^  been  suceessfidly  done,  ttiey  enlatged 
their  imports,  until  now  several  thousands 
have  been  eent  over.  The  first  American 
live  cattle  shown  in  London  were  imported 
by  this  firm  in  tlie  Anchor  Line  steamship 
Olympla  in  July,  1875,  and,  Ijeing  a  novelty, 
attracted  great  attention.  Since  then  many 
lota  have  been  imported  by  other  parties. 
The  dead-meat  trade,  which  was  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  other,  was  com- 
menced in  October,  1875,  The  success  of 
this  venture  was  due  to  the  perfect  method 
of  refrigeration  employed.  While  meat 
was  constantly  shipped  during  tlie  warm 
Biimraer  of  ISTB,  not  a  single  invoice  was 
lost  of  those  properly  refrigerated.  Where 
this  matter  did  not  receive  proper  atten- 
tion, whole  shipments  were  lost.  At  pres- 
ent tax.  of  the  Anchor  Line  Royal  Hail 
steamers  on  tlie  Glasgow  line  are  fitted 
each  with  two  refrigerators,  capable  of 
holding  from  180  to  S25  carcasses.  Thus 
the  carrying  capacity  of  each  ship  in  the 
way  of  meat  is  from  360  to  450  carcasses, 
and  one  of  these  vessels  la  due  every  Wed- 
nesday at  the  port  of  Glasgow. 

Tlie  cattle  intended  for  British  use  are 
ail  taken  alive  to  New  York  city.  Alter 
being  dressed,  the  carcasses  are  put  into  a 
refrigcratlngroom,  where  a  constant  stream 
of  air  cooled  by  passing  over  iee  plays  on 
tliem.  This  stream  is  kept  up  fiy  means 
of  an  engine  of  twenty-five  horse-power. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  extract  all  the  ani- 
liial  heat  from  the  carcass  before  it  is 
shipped,  and  the  etfect  of  this  thorough 
chilling  is  that  meat  broiigiit  from  New 
York  iu  the  summer-time  keeps  longer  af- 
ter being  dehvered  at  Glasgow  than  that  of 
animals  killed  in  the  latter  city.  It  is  also 
much  more  siutable  for  curing  purposes, 
being  older,  and  the  fibers  more  open.  Af- 
ter refrigeration,  the  quarters  are  sewn  iu 
canvass  sacking,  and  shipped  on  Friday,  so 
as  to  be  safely  located  in  tiifle  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  steamer  on  Saturday.  On 
board  the  ship  the  walls  of  the  chambers  o[ 
safes  are  about  nine  inches  thick,  and  com- 
posed of  wood,  a  layer  of  reiinoua  paper,  a 


space  for  air,  then  a  layer  of  felting,  and, 
lastly,  a  covering  of  wood. 

The  meat>-room  Is  lined  with  patent  oil- 
cloth, and  also  with  ^-tight  boarding ; 
the  root  Is  studded  with  Iron  hooks,  at  sucli 
distance  as  to  keep  the  quarters  of  beet 
from  touching  each  other,  friction  being 
found  to  damage  their  chances  of  preserva- 
tion. Tlie  place  is  kept  exquisitely  clean. 
On  the  side  of  this  chamber,  opposite  to  the 
ice-house,  are  placed  wooden  flues  open  at 
the  top,  and  perpendicular  to  another  and 
larger  flue,  which  runs  along  the  same  side 
of  the  chamber,  and  crosses  the  floor  into  a 
wooden  chest,  attached  to  which  is  a  fan 
worked  from  above  by  a  donkey  steam- 
engine.  The  fan,  wlien  set  in  motion, 
causes  a  current  which  draws  the  heated 
air  from  the  top  ol  the  compartment  down 
tlirough  the  wooden  flues,  and  along  tliat 
running  across  the  floor  into  the  chest, 
thence  passing  into  the  Ice-house  with  great 
force  by  an  orifice  at  the  top.  The  air  be- 
comes cold  in  the  ice-house,  and  this  cold 
air,  passing  out  of  the  ice-house  at  the  bot- 
tom, is  sent  into  the  meat-room.  The  all 
is  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  again 
and  again,  so  that  a  constant  current  of 
pure  cold  air  is  behig  supplied  by  the  re- 
frigerator at  a  temperature  of  about  thirty- 
seven  degrees,  or  sufficiently  cold  to  pre- 
serve the  meat,  but  without  freezing. 
When  the  fan  is  in  motion,  the  current  of 
air  is  strong  enough  to  draw  Into  the  flues 
any  small  pieces  of  paper  thrown  into  the 
air.  The  door  of  the  meat>4tore,  as  well  as 
tliat  of  the  ice-house,  is  cased  with  India 
rubber,  and  is  fastened  on  with  screws, 
which  make  it  air-tight  if  required.  The 
Ice-house  Is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
meat-room ;  it  is  packed  with  block  ice. 
The  floor,  being  covered  with  coarse  can- 
vass, acts  as  a  filter  for  any  sediment  which 
may  gather. 


The  Richmond  Unquirer, 
cratic  organ  of  Virginia,  ma 
confession  that  "charges  of 
are  becoming  as  common  as  i 
[the  Democratic  government  < 


Southerner,  steal?    Horrible! 
rible.  Indeed,  than  the  ori|^at 
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All  the  more  weighty  influences  point 
conclusively  to  an  early  easy  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  and  to  the  certainty  of  a 
return  to  substantial  prosperity  in  the  near 
future.  A  few  facts  in  support  of  this  con- 
clusion, and  first : 

REDUCTION    OF    THE   PUBLIC    DEBT. 

The  recapitulation  of  the  statement  of 
the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  month  of  March,  1877,  just  issued,  is  as 
follows : 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury, 

April  1, 1877 $2,074,674,126  63 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury, 

March  1, 1877 2,088,781,143  04 


Decrease  of  debt  during  month. .         $14,107,016  41 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  $14,- 
107,016.41  and  the  funding  of  forty  mil- 
lion five  per  cent,  bonds  in  four-and-a- 
half  per  cent,  bonds  during  the  first  month 
of  Secretary  Sherman's  administration  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  and  a  good  indi- 
cation of  future  success.  This  is  a  larger 
sum  than  was  ever  reached  by  either  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  period  of  time. 

There  were  some  heavy  reductions  un- 
der Mr.    Boutwell,    for   instance :    June, 

1869,  $13,384,777.97  ;  June,  1869,  $16,410,- 
132.54 ;   May,  1870,  $11,697,793.39 ;  June, 

1870,  $14,301,962.37;  July,  1870,  $20,303,- 
772.04;  August,  1870,  $17,034,123.74 ;  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  $13,,403,325.59 ;  April,  1871, 
$11,011,250.65 ;  October,  1871,  $13,458,- 
620.51 ;  March,  1872,  $12,391,451.32  ;  April, 
1872,  $15,481,968.64;  May,  1872,  $12,588,- 
088.62  ;  September,  1872,  $10,736,635.89 ; 
October,  1872,  $10,327,343.09.  There  were 
no  heavy  reductions  under  his  successors 
until  Mr.  Sherman  came  in.  The  total  re- 
ductions during  the  two  terms  of  President 
Grant  were  $436,682,116.97. 

RECENT  COURSE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Our  foreign  trade  for  the  last  calendar 
year  shows  a  decrease  of  $04,694,027  in 
total  imports,  and  an  increase  of  $56,725,- 
312  in  total  exports,  as  compared  with  1875, 
the  excess  of  total  exports  for  the  year 
being  over  $185,000,000.  The  following 
table  is  a  complete  and  suggestive  sum- 
mary.   It  is  a  comparison  of  import!  with 


exports  during  the  past  eight  years — ^in  one 
case  with  specie  included  in  both,  and  in 
the  other  with  specie  deducted  from  both 
— the  figures  given  being  the  excess  of  im- 
ports or  exports  respectively  in  each  year : 

<— Specie  Included-^     r-Specie  Excluded-^ 
Imports.    Exports.       Imports.    Exports. 

1876 $186,884,146    $164,009,077 

1876 .       64,464,806    1,937,241 

1874.. 63,190,036  7,716,764 

1873.. $22,645,047   $66,608,696   

1872..  11 8,876,661   194,813,196   

1871..  52,122,966   112,769,011   

1870..  2,266,776   57,602,131   

1869..  69,692,422      101,689,986      

This  table  shows  an  extraordinary  change 
in  the  trade  movement,  which  Is  probably 
not  equaled  in  commercial  history. 

DECREASE  IN  IMPORTS. 

The  official  returns  for  January  show  a 
heavy  decline  in  merchandise  imports  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  month 
in  1876,  the  following  being  the  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  month,  gold  values  : 

1877.  1876.  1874. 

Merchandise.  $37,666,786  $42,099,201  $34,766,563 
Specie 2,139,307  769,293  1,031,616 


Total....  $39,796,093      $42,868,494      $36,788,079 

Taking  the  entire  seven  months  oi  the 
fiscal  year — July  1  to  January  31 — the  im- 
ports thus  compare,  gold  values  : 

.      1876-7.  1876-6.  1874r-6. 

Merchandise. $232,066,484    $270,438,608    $292,948,470 
Specie 31.286,987         11.372,320  9,659,112 

To^al $263,353,471    $281,810,928    $302,607,582 

The  merchandise  imports  for  January  oc- 
cupy a  position  nearly  midway  between 
those  for  the  corresponding  time  in  1875 
and  1876 ;  and  although  they  show  a  de- 
cline as  compared  with  the  previous  Janu- 
ary, they  are  $5,386,326  in  excess  of  the 
previous  month  of  December,  and  are  the 
largest  thus  far  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  August  standing  next  with  $35,000,- 
000,  and  October  next  with  $34,000,000. 
The  specie  imports,  not  quite  one  million 
in  July,  ran  up  rapidly  to  one,  two,  five, 
and  six  millions  in  successive  months,  clos- 
ing the  calendar  year  with  $11,884,286  in 
December,  in  part  offsetting  the  extraordi- 
narily heavy  exports  of  domestic  produce 
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lor  that  month ;    in  January  the  specie  im- 
port fell  to  $2,139,307. 

INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS. 

Turning  to  exports,  the  following  is  the 
comparative  movement  for  January,  mixed 
values : 

1877.  1876.  1876. 

Domestic  pro- 
duce   $67,341 ,814      $56,638,778     $51 ,483,S79 

Foreign  Mer- 
chandise         960,942  1,273,646         1,104,664 

Total  goods.. $68,302,756        57,912,424       52,688,043 
Specie 2.962,629  2,352,624       11,142,162 

Total $71,265,385      $60,266,048     $63,730,205 

Taldng  the  exports,  gold  values,  for  the 
same  seven  months  as  above  used  for  the 
imports,  we  have  the  following  movement: 

1876-7.  1876-6.  1874-6. 

Domestic  pro- 
duce  $364,626,822  $301,470,528   $298,917,442 

Foreign  Mer- 
chandise       8,022,063        8,206,366         8,205,366 

Total  goods.  $372,648,885  $309,676,894    $307,122,808 
Specie 25,928,970       25,470,792        47,996,966 

Total $398,677,855  $335,147,686   $355,119,763 

The  produce  exports  fall  off  over  nine 
millions  from  the  $76,569,689  in  December 
— the  heaviest  to  be  recorded  in  any  one 
month — ^but  are  over  five  millions  in  excess 
of  November's  exports. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  COMPARED. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
period  of  seven  months  in  eacli  of  the  three 
fiscal  years,  gold,  values,  the  first  compar- 
ison being  of  goods  only,  the  second  of 
specie  only,  and  the  third  of  both  goods  and 
specie  combined,  the  quantity  marked  with 
a  (*)  being  a  decrease  : 

1876-7.  1875-6.  1874-5. 

Goods  import8.$232,066,484  $270,438,608  $292,948,470 
GKx)d8  exports.  .372,648,885     309,676,894     307,122,808 

Excess  exports.$140,582,401     $39,238,286    $14,174,338 

Specie  imports.  $31,286,987     $11,372,320      $9,659,112 
Specie  exports.     25,928,970      25,470,792       47,996,965 

Excess  exports.  *$6,358,017    $14,098,472    $38,337,843 

Total  imports.  $263,353,471   $281,810,928  $302,607,582 
Total  exports.     398,677,855     336,147,686     366,119,763 

Excess  exports.$136,224,384    $63,336,758    $62,512,181 

This  shows  an  excess  of  twenty  millions 
a  month  of  exports  over  imports,  in  goods 
alone,  since  June,  and  of  over  nineteen 
millions  in  goods  and  specie  combined.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  rate  of 
excess  will  contmue,  but  if  it  should  the 
year's  trade  would  result  in  a  balance  of 
$240,000,000  in  favor  of  tliis  country.    This 


is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  showing, 
and  none  the  less  whether  it  is  interpreted 
as  an  evidence  of  poverty  or  of  prosperity; 
the  $185,000,000  of  export  excess  for  the 
year  ending  with  1876  will  probably  be 
not  far  from  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  witli  June  next. 

THE  SPECIE  MOVEMENT. 

The  specie  movement  also  has  turned  in 
this  direction,  and  this  fact  may  comfort 
those  w^ho  cherish  the  idea  that  sufficient 
specie  to  pay  the  Grovernment  notes  can  be 
accumulated  without  any  withdrawal  of 
bank  notes.  The  production  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  by  Dr.  Linderman's  figures, 
was  85,350,000  during  the  fiscal  year  last 
completed,  and  $1,056,631,889  since  June, 
1859 ;  during  the  same  period  the  total  ex- 
port of  both  domestic  and  foreign  was 
$l,189,687,856s  and  the  total  unport,  $283,- 
517,602.  leaving  as  net  export,  $906,169,984 
an  annual  average  of  about  $53,100,000. 
The  production  for  that  period  in  excess  of 
the  net  exports,  therefore,  was  $150,461,- 
635.  Allowing  for  use  in  manufactures, 
the  increase  in  stock  on  hand  during  that 
time  was  about  sixty-five  millions  of  dollars, 
and  of  this  the  addition  during  the  last 
year  was,  say,  forty  millions  of  dollars. 
The  tables  show  that  the  product  during 
the  last  seven  months  has  been  kept  at 
home,  and  that  there  has  been  a  net  import 
of  more  than  five  millions  besides,  against 
a  net  export  of  fourteen  millions  during 
the  previous  year,  and  thirty-eight  millions 
during  1874-5.  The  increase  in  the  excess 
of  imports  of  goods  is  $101,344,115  during 
the  seven  months,  as  compared  with  1875-6, 
and  there  is  a  change  of  $19,456,489  in  the 
specie  movement,  making  a  total  change  of 
$120,800,604  in  the  combined  movement, 
and  an  increase  of  $81,887,626  in  the  net 
excess  of  exports  over  imports.  If  the  pro- 
duct of  gold  and  silver  be  taken  as  $7,000- 
OOO  a  month,  the  stock  in  the  country  must 
have  been  increased  over  $50,000,000  since 
last  June. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  fall  of  gold 
to  4J  and  5,  indicate  conclusively  that  the 
return  to  specie  payments  need  not  be  long 
delayed.  The  greenback  and  gold  will 
soon  be  counted  of  equal  value  in  all  our 
mercantile  transactions. 
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Some  few  years  ago  it  was  quite  an  easy 
matter  to  apportion  to  each  section  of  this 
mighty  continent  its  various  sources  of 
wealth :  to  the  New  England  States  be- 
longed the  industries ;  to  the  West  the  rais- 
ing of  wheat,  and  to  the  South  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton;  but  as  the  country  has 
developed,  the  minds  of  all  shrewd  busi- 
ness men  have  been  opened  to  the  necessity 
of  combining  manufactimng  enterprises 
with  agricultural  pursuits ;  the  West  was 
the  first  to  adopt  the  necessity  of  produc- 
ing goods  in  proportion  to  what  was  grown 
within  her  districts,  for  she  found  out  she 
never  derived  any  benefit  of  reciprocation 
from  the  importation  of  the  articles  she 
paid  so  dearly  for  in  the  East.  Apart  from 
the  mere  question  of  grain,  it  is  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy  to  di- 
versify as  much  as  possible  the  different 
channels  in  which  labor  is  employed,  and 
so  of  late  yeai's  it  has  dawned  upon  the 
South  that  so  long  as  she  continued  to  plant 
cotton  and  make  it  her  chief  source  of  oc- 
cupation, she  could  only  attract  to  her  ter- 
ritory the  very  poorest  class  of  field  labor, 
for  from  statistics  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  the  cotton  laborer  very  rarely  is  able  to 
earn  anything  over  and  above  his  actual 
expenses,  and  of  course  the  man  who  has 
nothing  to  spend  does  nothing  for  the  open- 
ing up  or  progress  of  that  section  in  which 
he  is  working. 

The  contrast  has  been  very  marked  be- 
tween the  farming  hands  of  the  cotton 
States  and  the  working  men  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  to  this  end  the  South 
has  been  obliged  to  push  forward  her  ut- 
most energies  in  encouraging  everything 
that  tended  to  promote  her  future  wealth, 
and  so  has  determined  to  appropriate  a 
certain  share  in  the  rapid  growth  the 
United  States  has  made  in  manufactures, 
which  have  doubled  within  the  lasc  ten 
years.  The  financial  crisis  of  1873  did  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  the  South,  as  while 
all  industries  were  at  a  stand-still  m  the 
North,  suffering  as  they  did  from  the  in- 
cumbrances of  debt,  contracted  in  prosper- 
ous times,  the  few  cotton  factories  that 


had  been  erected  in  the  South  were  aU 
doing  a  most  successful  business.  In  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Greorgia  and  Texas  mill 
property  to  this  day  is  paying  large  divi- 
dends ;  the  only  way  to  ke«p  trade  ever  on 
the  increase  is  to  create  new  activity,  the 
moment  it  is  discovered  that  certain  other 
localities  are  outstripping  the  South  of  her 
legitimate  occupation,  the  spinning,  as  well 
as  the  growing  of  cotton.  The  great  draw- 
back to  the  proper  advancement  of  manu- 
facturing enterprise  is  that  both  State  and 
municipal  laws  prevent  the  untrammeled 
execution  of  local  energy  ;  and  while,  of 
course,  it  is  very  difficult  for  legislators  to 
see  that  the  wealth  of  their  various  sections 
depends  upon  the  self-supporting  capacity 
of  their  inhabitants,  still  it  is  an  essential 
point  to  inspire  due  encouragement  to 
build  up  every  kind  of  enterprise,  instead 
of  pulling  it  down  by  stringent  taxes,  for 
the  amalgamation  of  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing pursuits  is  the  only  way  for  any 
people  to  acquire  permanent  wealth  and 
retain  a  lasting  independence. 


♦-^ 


Emigration  from  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland. — The  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  f lu'nishes  the  following  table, 
(compiled  from  the  official  report  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,)  showing  the  emi- 
gration from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States,  British  North  America,  and 
Australia,  respectively,  during  the  years 
1874,  1875,  and  1876  : 


DESTINATION. 

1874, 

1876. 

1876. 

United  States 

148,161 
25,460 
63,968 

106,046 
17,378 
36,626 

76,633 

British  North  America . . 
Australia. 

12,327 
33,191 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  emi- 
grated from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
United  States  from  1815  to  1876  was  5,467,- 
075. 

The  amount  of  money  remitted  by  set- 
tlers in  the  United  States  and  British  North 
America  to  their  friends  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1848  to  1876,  inclusive,  was 
£19.685,068 ;  the  greatest  amount  in  any 
one  year  being  £1,730,000,  in  1854. 
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In  1838  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  a  lead- 
ing and  distinguished  member  of  the  Quak- 
er City  Demoskratos,  was  ambitious  of  air- 
ing his  statesmanship  in  Cong^ress  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  previous  election, 
in  1836,  Mr.  IngersoU  had  been  defeated 
by  the  sitting  member,  Mr.  Charles  Nay- 
lor,  who,  in  1838,  was  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. But  Mr.  IngersoU  was  not  dis- 
couraged. Defeated  again,  in  1838,  in  the 
canvass  before  the  people — in  an  effort  to 
carry  the  field  by  violence  under  a  cry  of 
fraud — he  next  attempted  to  manipulate 
the  count  of  the  return  Judges. 

The  election  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 9th,  1838.  By  law  the  return  judges 
of  the  district — six  in  number,  three  Demo- 
crats and  three  Whigs — were  required  on 
the  Friday  following,  at  the  State  House, 
'*  to  compare  and  cast  up  the  returns  "  of 
the  several  polling  precincts  of  the  district, 
and,  from  them,  "  to  execute,  under  their 
hands,  one  general  and  true  return  "  of 
the  whole  district.  That  meeting  of  the 
return  judges  was  preceded  in  the  Demo- 
cratic papers  by  inflammatory  diatribes 
and  lampoons,  and  upon  the  street  by  in- 
cendiary placards,  all  announcing  to  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  county  that  their 
liberties  were  in  danger,  and  summoned 
them  to  attend  the  count  en  masse  to  pro- 
tect their  rights.  Accordingly  a  furious 
crowd  assembled.  The  count  embraced 
the  whole  of  Philadelphia  county,  which 
included  the  First  and  Third  Congressional 
Districts.  Mr.  IngersoU,  with  the  Van 
Buren  county  candidates  to  the  Legisla- 
ture— ^two  as  Senators  and  eight  as  Repre- 
sentatives— appeare(J,  and  practically  as- 
serted the  right  to  regulate  the  count. 

The  wildest  scene  of  confusion  and  up- 
roar ensued.  Amid  the  din  Mr.  IngersoU 
charged  fraud  in  the  vote.  In  the  canvass 
of  the  county  there  were  seventeen  judges 
— ten  Democrats  and  seven  Whigs.  A 
Democratic  clerk  of  the  Seventh  Ward  of 
the  Northern  Liberties  was  introduced, 
and  stated  that  a  tally  list  of  that  ward, 
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the  one  not  put  in  the  ballot-box,  was  miss- 
ing :  he  charged  that  it  had  been  stolen. 
The  seven  wards  of  the  Liberties,  wliich, 
in  their  aggregate  vote,  was  heavily  Whig, 
comprised  about  one-half  of  the  population 
of  the  Tliird  District.  The  rejection  of 
their  vote  would  elect  IngersoU  :  to  count 
them  would"  give  the  district  to  Naylor. 
Hence,  upon  the  charge  of  the  Seventh 
Ward  Democratic  clerk  that  a  tally  list  of 
that  ward  had  been  stolen,  Mr.  IngersoU 
demanded  the  rejection  in  the  count,  not 
merely  of  the  vote  of  the  Seventh  Ward, 
which  was  Democratic,  and  the  rejection  of 
which  would  only  increase  Naylor's  ma- 
jority, but  the  vote  of  the  whole  seven 
wards  of  the  Liberties. 

Of  course  the  Whigs  revolted  at  such  a 
proposition.  But  the  Democratic  judges, 
by  a  vote  of  ten  tp  seven,  excluded  the  vote 
of  the  Liberties,  and  even  ejected  their  re- 
turn judge,  Mr.  Bela  Badger.  The  Whigs 
refused  to  submit.  The  Democratic  judges 
denying  them  the  use  of  their  retiu-ns,  the 
Whig  judges  made  the  return  required  by 
law  from  their  own  returns,  and  what  they 
could  collect  from  other  sources,  and  dis- 
patched it  through  the  legal  channel  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  Harris- 
burg,  by  whom  it  was  received.  The  ten 
Democratic  judges  also  made  out  a  return, 
necessarily  a  mutilated  return,  and  placed 
it  in  the  Prothonotary's  office.  If  it  ever 
reached  Harrisburg,  it  did  not  in  time  to 
invalidate  that  of  the  six  Whig  judges,  by 
which  the  Whig  candidates  to  the  State 
Senate  and  House  were  elected.  Too  late 
the  Van  Buren  county  candidates  realized 
that  they  had  been  sacrificed  as  victims  to 
Mr.  IngersoU's  ambition.  But  for  them 
there  was  no  retreat :  they  must  abide  the 
consequences.    . 

Having  secured  in  the  county  canvass 
the  rejection  of  the  vote  of  the  Liberties, 
and  the  ejection  of  its  retmni  judge,  Mr, 
IngersoU  was  confident  of  victory.  By 
the  ejection  of  Mr.  Badger  he  had  now  a 
majority  of  th*  judges  of  the  Third  District 
— three  to  two — and  in  the  count  of  that 
district  it  was  at  once  proposed  to  exclude 
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the  vote  of  the  Liberties.  The  Whigs  re- 
beUed.  They,  with  the  judge  of  the  Liber- 
ties, made  ''  one  general  and  true  return  " 
of  aU  the  votes  in  the  district,  by  which 
Mr.  Naylor  had  over  seven  hundred  ma- 
jority, and  transmitted  it  to  Harrisburg. 
The  Democratic  judges  also  made  a  return. 
It  excluded  the  Liberties,  and  certified 
that  in  about  one-half  of  the  district  Mr. 
IngersoU  had  a  majority.  Of  course  Gov- 
ernor Ritner  gave  to  Mr.  Naylor  the  cer- 
tificate of  election,  as  the  member  elected 
in  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Twenty-Sixth  Con- 
gress. 

The  scene  of  battle  was  now  transferred 
to  the  State  capital.     Practically,  so  far, 
at  every  step  Mr.    IngersoU    had    been 
worsted,  and  had  carried  with  him  in  his 
defeat  the  Van  Buren  county  candidates 
to  the  Legislature.    At  Harrisburg,  in  the 
December   following,    further    important 
stakes  were  to  be  played  for :   the  organi- 
zation of  the  Lower  House,  with  its  spoils 
and  perquisites,  and  the  election  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  United  States  Senator  and 
a  Treasurer  to  the  Copmonwealth.    Those 
the  Democracy  claimed.    The  Whigs  had 
a  small  majority  in  the  Senate.    If  they 
secured  the  representation  from  Philadel- 
phia county  it  would  give  them  the  organi- 
zation of  the  House,  a  majority  on  joint 
ballot,  and  with  it  the  United  States  Sena- 
.  tor  and  the  State  Treasurer.    There  was 
the  rub :  how  to  secure  the  Democratic 
representation  from  Philadelphia  c(5unty. 
The  situation  was  alarming :  the  "un terri- 
fied'' furious !    If  the  Democratic  delega- 
tion had,  or  were  entitled  to,  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  in  the  county,  the  Demo- 
cratic managers  had  so  manipulated  the 
returns  to  secure  the  representation  in  the 
Third  District  as  to  leave  the  Executive  au- 
thorities at  Harrisburg  without  any  legal  or 
ofiicial  information  on  the  subject.    The 
return  of  the  six  Whig  judges  elected  the 
Whig  candidates,  who  received  their  cer- 
tificates of  election. 
^    At  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  the 
war  began  in  earnest.    For  a  time  it  had 
a    serioiis  look — bloodsheds  seemed  immi- 
nent.   The  Whigs  had  the  regular  returns 
and  the  seal  of  the  State.    The  Democrats 


claimed  a  majority  in  Philadelphia  coimty, 
backed  by  an  immense  mob  of  their  parti- 
sans, all  armed,  and  resolved  on  war  if  their 
demands  were  denied  or  evaded.  'Phe 
organization  of  the  House  they  would  have. 
That  they  could  only  secure  by  dispossess- 
inor  the  Whior  claimants.  But  how  to  do  it  ? 
Under  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  the  Whigs,  even  if  not  elected,  had  a 
right  to  their  seats  until  unseated  by  a  reg- 
ular contest  upon  petition  and  the  presen- 
tation of  proofs  before  the  Legislature  of 
the  rights  of  the  contestants.  The  houses 
only  could  decide.  That  they  could  only- 
do  after  organization  and  the  appointment 
of  committees.  Hence,  the  Democratic 
claimants,  backed  by  their  mob  of  armed 
adherents — '  ^  butchers, "  ' '  hired  ruffians  ' ' 
and  ''assassins,"  as  the  Whigs  called  them  ; 
''the  people,"  "the  patriotic  yeomanry" 
of  the  State,  as  the  Democracy  styled 
them — demanded  admission  before  organi- 
zation— demanded  that  they  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  organization ;  and  that 
they  determined  to  enforce,  peaceably  or 
by  violence,  as  the  exigency  demanded. 
As  a  prelude  to  what  was  to  follow,  the 
Whig  representatives  were  everywhere  in- 
sulted, everywhere  outraged — in  the  Capi- 
tol, on  the  street,  and  at  thejr  boarding- 
houses  ;  and  the  wildest  alarm  prevailed 
throughout  Harrisburg. 

The  two  houses  met  on  the  4th  day  of 
December,  1838  :  the  House  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  mob  filled  the  galleries, 
swarmed  in  the  lobbies,  with  loud  cries  and 
threatening  aspect.  A  st niggle  at  once  be- 
gan. The  Whigs  contended  that  the  mem- 
bers having  the  regular  returns  should  be 
seated.  They  could  not,  prior  to  an  organi- 
zation, entertain  a  contest.  The  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  State  and  the  rules  of 
the  House  forbade  it.  That  the  Democracy 
furiously  opposed.  They  demanded  the 
admission  of  the  Van  Buren  members,  who, 
they  contended,  had  a  majority  at  the  late 
elections,  and  were  consequently  entitled 
to  their  seats.  The  Whigs  remained  firm, 
and  the  House,  after  much  wrangling,  sep- 
arated into  two  bodies.  The  Whigs  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  Gen.  T.  S.  Cunnuig- 
ham  as  Speaker,  and  the  Democracy  by 
the  election  of  Mr.   William  Hopkins,  ol 
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Washington.     Finally,  these  two  bodies 
adjourned  without  violence. 

At  3  P.  M.  tiie  Senate  met.    Of  this  body, 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Slevens — '"Old 
Thad." — was  a  prominent  and  active  leader 
— feared  and  hated  then,  as  at  his  death,  by 
the  '"great  imterrllied."    As  in  the  House, 
the  Locofoco  mob  swarmed  in  the  ciler- 
ies and  lobbies,  and  created  a  most  fright- 
ful uproar.    The  session  was  a  stormy  one. 
Senatoi*s  were  applauded,  or  hooted  and 
hissed,  by  the  mob^  amid  shonts  of,    *'  Give 
us    our  rights r'    or,    ''Blood!''    Bloodr 
Blood!''    Tlie  majority  were  i*esolute  and 
finn;    they"^  would  yield  notliing  to  the 
clanioi*s  of  the  mob.    After  an  or^^anization 
by  tlie  election  of  ^Ir.  Charles  B.  Penrose 
as  Spealicr,  the  swearing  in  of  new  meni- 
bei*s  and  some  other  impoitant  business — 
all  performed  amid  the  clamorous  ell'orts 
at  terror  by  the  mob — tlie  Senate,  on  mo- 
tion, agreed  to  meet  at  10  A.  M.,  and  then 
attempted  to  adjourn,  but  before  the  ad- 
journment could  be  aiuiounced  the  mob, 
exaspemted  at  the  tenacity  of  the  Whigs, 
rushed,  at  a  concerted  signal,  with  horrid 
yells  and  din,  and  shouting  for   "*  blood," 
iuto  the  cliamber,  tearing  down  the  doors, 
uprooting  desks,  and  forcing  Senators  to 
escape  by  the  windows. 

On  the  following  day  a  similar  scene  of 
violence  was  enacted  in  tlie  House.  The 
aisles,  lobbies,  and  galleries  of  that  body 
were  early  filled  with  a  mob  of  ruffians. 
The  Hopkins  (Democratic)  branch  of  the 
House  had  adjourned  to  meet  at  10  A.  M., 
and  the  Cunningham  f^Vliig)  branch  at  2 
P.  M.  At  the  latter  hour  the  Wliigs  at- 
tempted to  assemble,  but  the  Democratic 
branch  had  not  adjomned.  Mr.  Spackman 
(who,  at  the  request  of  Greneral  Cunning- 
bam,  advanced  to  the  Speltker's  chau*,  filled 
by  Mr.  Hopkins,  to  move  an  adjournment) 
was  seized  by  the  mob  when  lie  reached 
the  platform,  and  was  about  to  make  the 
motion,  and  violently  thrust  out  of  the 
house.  That  proved  the  signal  of  tumult. 
The  mob  outside  rushed  in,  and,  uniting 
with  theu-  fellows  on  the  floor,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  hall,  after  tearing  down  the 
doors,  uprooting  and  overturning  desks, 
and  otherwise  mutilating  the  furniture  and 
hall,  and  forcing  the  Whi^  members  to  re- 


treat in  every  direction  to  save  their  lives 
or  escape  violence. 

Tlie  mob  now  established  themselves  m 
the  two  chambers.  The  leaders  addressed 
them  In  the  most  inflammatory  and  trea- 
sonable harangues,  which  were  i*esponded 
to  by  demonaic  yells  and  denunciations  of 
death  against  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  tlie  State  if  they  dared  to  return  to  their 
seats.  The  reign  of  ten*or  was  perfect. 
The  mob  had  complete  possession,  not  only 
of  the  legislative  halls,  but  of  Harrlsburg, 
and  Governor  Ritner,  (a  Whig,)  apprehen- 
sive of  violence,  which  was  denounced 
against  him,  did  not  for  days  dare  approach 
the  Executive  chambc^r.  Says  the  Harris- 
burg  Intelligencer  of  December  5th,  1838  : 
''The  mob  have  now  possession  of  tlie 
town,  and  mob  law  reigns  supreme.  The 
officers  of  the  law  make  no  attempt  to  put 
down  the  disgraceful  scene :  no  life  is  safe." 
The  sherift'  of  Dauphin  county  (one  Wil- 
liam Cocliran)  openly  aided  the  rebels,  and 
united  with  them  in  plans  to  hang  Thad- 
deu*<  Stevens  and  others. 

At  this  alarming  crisis  of  attUirs  Governor 
Ritner  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
that  "'a  lawless,  infmnated,  armed  mob 
from  tlie  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Lancas- 
ter, Adams,  and  other  places,"  had,  under 
the  lead  of  Federal  office-holders,  over- 
thrown the  law,  had  expelled  the  Legisla- 
ture and  Executive  authorities,  and  still 
hold  possession  of  the  town  and  Capitol. 
He  therefore  ordered  the  citizen  soldiery 
to  immediately  march  to  Hanisburg,  and 
called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in  rein- 
stating the  government  and  laws. 

The  old  Commonwealth  was  shaken  to 
its  very  foundations.  All  over  the  State 
excilpd  public  meetings  were  held  by  the 
two  parties  :  by  the  Whigs  to  express  their 
horror  and  indignation  at  the  lawless  dev- 
iltry of  the  mob,  and  to  devise  measm-es  to 
sustain  the  government  and  the  laws — by 
the  Democracy  to  denounce  the  resistance  of 
the  government  to  the  demands  of  the 
rebel  Insurrectionists,  to  inflame  the  pas- 
sions of  the  popuhice  agahist  the  Whigs, 
and  to  defeat  if  possible  all  succor  to  the 
civil  authorities  at  the  capital. 

The  peril  was  gi-eat  and  alarming.  All 
government  at  Harrisburg  had  ceased  :  the 
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laws  were  wholly  paralyzed.  In  vain  did 
Governor  Ritner  appeal  for  aid  to  the 
United  States  military  at  Carlisle  Barracks 
under  Captain  E.  V.  Sumner;  in  vain  did 
he  appeal  to  President  Van  Buren,  at  Wash- 
ington ;  in  vain  did  he  multiply  proofs 
to  that  august  Democratic  chief  that  the 
Legislature,  as  the  executive  branch  of  the 
State  government,  had  been  overthrown 
by  a  lawless  mob,  and  dare  not  re-assemble. 
The  President  would  not  interfere.  The 
Constitution  forbade  it.  The  astute  Sum- 
ner at  Carlisle  Barracks,  posted  in  advance 
as  a  part  of  the  conspiracy,  refused  to  in- 
terfere, and  for  the  reasons  subsequently 
elaborated  by  President  Van  Buren. 

Said  the  Captain*on  the  5th  :  '*  The  dis- 
turbance "  at  Harrisburg  *'  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  political  differences  alone." 
Said  Van  Biu-en  on  the  11th  :  '^  The  com- 
motion "  at  Harrisburg,  "  does  not  appear 
to  arise  from  any  opposition  to  the  laws, 
but  grew  out  of  a  contest  between  two  po- 
litical parties  regarding  their  respective 
rights."  The  insurrectionists  might  out- 
rage the  Legislature — might  even  hang  the 
Legislators  and  the  Governor ;  they  might 
murder,  burn,  and  plunder  the  citizens  and 
the  city  :  to  Van  Buren  it  was  no  evidence 
of  liostility  to  the  laws — it  was  simply  an 
emeute  growing  out  of  the  rivalry  of  par- 
ties :  he  would  not  interfere. 

Consequently,  the  Whigs  were  every- 
where outraged  witli  impunity;  were 
everywhere  denounced  by  the  Democracy 
in  the  grossest  vituperation,  as  were  all  ef- 
forts of  the  State  government  to  reinstate 
the  laws — at  'Philadelphia  as  at  Harrisburg 
and  througliout  the  State — in  the  Globcj 
the  national  Democratic  organ  here,  and  in 
Congress.  Even  the  State  militia  wil*e  de- 
nounced in  the  House  as  the  •'  armed  mob  " 
of  a  tyrant  for  ''  the  murder  in  cold  blood, 
with  buckshot,"  of  "the  innocent,  peace- 
able, unanujil  citizens  " — ''  the  sovereiffn 
people  of  PeniLsylvania  assembled  in  their 
majesty !" 

Hence,  although  Democratic  Federal  of- 
fice-holders might  head  the  insurrectionists, 
yet  nothing  Democratic — no  one  under  the 
control  of  the  Democracy — should  assist  in 
reinstating  the  laws  until  the  demands  of 
the  mob  rebels  had  triumphed — until  the 


civil  authorities  of  the  Stata  had  succumbed 
to  the  mob  Democracy  in  arms.  Captain 
Ramsey,  at  the  Frankford  U.  S.  Arsenal, 
on  assuming  ^command,  had  found  upon  its 
books  the  record  of  an  issue  by  his  prede- 
cessor, approved  by  the  Department  at 
Washington,  to  a  Locofoco  sheriff,  of  1,500 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  use  in  quelling 
a  riot.  Upon  such  a  precedent,  so  ap- 
proved, he  had  not  hesitated  to  honor  the 
requisition  of  "a  Governor  of  a  sovereign 
State,"  and  to  promptly  issue  ammunition 
to  the  State  troops  under  the  Governor's 
call.  For  that  he  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was 
sternly  ordered  to  recover  the  ammunition 
thus  issued,  and  to  report  at  Washington. 
At  the  same  time  Major  Craig,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Pittsburg, 
was  ordered  to  issue  no  ammunition  or 
arms  to  the  State  troops,  and  consequently 
the  militia  were  forced  to  proceed  to  Har- 
risburg with  buckshot  instead  of  ball  car- 
tridges. Hence,  in  party  history,  this 
famous  Locofoco  emeute  is  known  as  the 
''  Buckshot  War."  ^ 

Commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliott  and  Midship- 
man Robinson,  being  at  Carlisle  and  fully 
apprised  of  the  insurrection  against  the 
State  authorities,  felt  it  their  duty,  not  as 
officers,  but  as  citizens,  to  attend  the  Gov- 
ernor at  Harrisburg,  and  assist  him  "  with 
their  counsel,  or  in  any  other  way  he  might 
require  their  services."  For  even  that  they 
were  severely  rebuked  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  N^avy.  They  were  ordered  to  instantly 
return  to  Carlisle  and  to  report  their  arri- 
val there  at  Washington. 

The  rebel  mob,  thus  emboldened,  formed 

a    provisional    government,    and    issued, 

through    its    Commander-in-chief,    Adam 

"Tiller,  a  call  to  the  local  mllltla  to  march 

to  Its  support. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  presence  of  pro- 
ceedings and  acts  so  revolutionary  and 
violent,  the  Democracy  throughout  the 
country,  at  their  meetings,  in  Congress, 
and  in  their  press  denied  that  there  was  an 
insurrection,  a  rebellion,  at  Harrisburg, 
and  denounced  the  Governor's  call  for  the 
State  militia  as  tyrannical  and  infamous. 
The  ''commotion"  there  was  constitutional 
and  patriotic — a  grand  uprising  of  the  in- 
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dependent  yeomanry  of  the  State  In  vindi- 
cation of  their  liberties  and  rights,  and 
made  every  effort,  seconded  from  Washing- 
ton, to  prevent  all  help  reaching  the  belea- 
guered State  government  at  the  Capitol. 

At  length  the  State  troops  marched  with 
*■' buckshot"    cartridges.    The  arrival   on 
the  8th  and  9th   of  Greneral   Patterson   at 
Harrisburg,  from  Philadelphia,    with  the 
first  division  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  occu- 
pying town  and  State  arsenal,  for  a  mo- 
ment alarmed  and  discx)ncertcd  the  insur- 
gents, and  proportionately  encouraged  the 
Wliigs.    A  belligerent  cAlm  ensued.     On 
the  8th  the  Senate,    which  had  not  met 
since  the  Tuesday  previous,  again  assem- 
bled, with  Mr.  Strohm,  of  Lancaster,  In  the 
cliair.     On  the  10th  Speaker  Penrose  reap- 
peared.   He  had  been  deterred  since  the 
4th  from  resuming  hLs  duties  by  threats  of 
assassination.      But    the  struggle   in   the 
Legislature    for    the    organization  of  the 
House  continued  with  equal  resolution  and 
bitterness,  though  not  with  the  same  ex- 
ternal violence.    The  Whigs  declared  their 
determination  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws;  they  declared  that  they  would 
yield  to  no  Intimidation.  The  Senate  and  the 
Hopkins  Democratic  branch  of  the  House 
nnetatthe  Capitol;  the  Cunningham  branch 
at    Wilson's.      No    legislation    could    be 
effected.    On  the  loth  the  Senate  still  hes- 
itated to  formally  recognize  the  Cunning- 
ham House,  but  on  the  20th  It  declared  the 
Hopkins  House  Illegally  constituted.   That 
aroused  all  the  belligerent  Ire  of  that  pug- 
nacious branch :    It  denounced  the  Senate 
for  usurpation  in  passing  *'  upon  the  con- 
stitutional organization  of  the  House,"  "a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government," 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  plan 
to  revolutionize  the  State,  and  involve  it  in 
all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Here  the  courage  of  some  of  the  Wliigs 
began  to  weaken.  Greneral  Patterson's 
command,  on  the  20th,  had  all  returned 
home.  The  troops  from  Cumberland  and 
Adams,  which  had  taken  their  place  and 
held  the  State  arsenal,  were  more  favorable 
to  the  Democracy.  D.  R.  Porter,  the 
Democratic  Grovernor-elect,  and  who  was 
soon  to  be  Inaugurated,  was  at  Harrisburg. 
The  situation  was  anything  but  pleasant, 


even  if  safe,  for  the  Whigs :  against  the 
counsel  of  '*  Old  Thad.,"  they  proposed  to 
compromise.  That  proved  their  Wat,erlOo. 
It  announced  their  fears  to  the  Democracy, 
anid  made  the  latter  sure  of  the  situation  : 
they  accordingly  rejected  all  overtures  from 
the  Whigs.     They  would  have  all  or  fight. 

Finally,  a  number  of  Wliigs  seceded  from 
the  Cunnlngliam  House  and  joined  the 
Hopkins  House — a  number  sufficient  to  give 
the  latter  body  a  quorum  of  "  regularly  re- 
turned '*  members  in  addition  to  the  con- 
testants from  Philadelphia  county.  That 
decided  the  battle.  Hence,  on  the  25th,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Michler,  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  17  yeas  to  16  nays,  recognized  the 
Hopkins  House  as  "  within  the  pale  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  notified  it  that  the  Sen- 
ate "  was  ready  to  proceed  to  business." 

So  the  struggle  ended.  The  great 
''  Buckshot  War,"  after  a  campaign  of 
twenty-two  days,  closed  In  the  triumph  of 
the  "great  unterrlfied."  They  secured 
the  organization  of  the  House,  with  Its  of- 
fices and  spoils,  and  Daniel  Sturgeon,  who 
figiu*ed  In  the  melie  as  the  Democratic 
Treasurer  of  the  State,  was  transferred  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States;  but 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll  did  not  sit  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  Congress — In  the  House  of 
that  Congress  which  began  its  sessions  In 
December,  1839,  by  the  unexampled  out- 
rage of  disfranchising  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  In  its  organization — by  excluding 
without  a  legal  contest,  and  before  organi- 
zation, to  secure  to  the  Democracy  Its  of- 
fices and  spoils,  the  Whig  Representatives 
from  New  Jersey,  bearing  the  gi*eat  seal  of 
the  State. 

Its  deviltry,  however,  furnishes  an  lUus- 
trdtion  of  tiie  immemorial  tactics  of  the 
Democracy  as  a  party :  first,  fraud — then 
violence ;  or  usurpation,  violence  and  fraud 
combined  ;  and  when  these  fall  to  seat  or 
maintain  them  In  power,  then  rebellion, 
carnage,  blood !  In  1838  It  worked  Its 
own  cure.  Attracting  the  attention  and 
exciting  the  indignation  of  the  whole  coim- 
try,  it  contributed  greatly  in  the  combina- 
tion of  causes  which  a  little  later  achieved 
a  grand  Whig  triumph  in  the  election  of 
HaiTison  and  Tyler  as  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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We  claim  to  be  decidedly  and  pre-emi- 
nently a  nation  which  reads.  No  European 
or  other  foreign  people  possess  the  craving 
for  mental  food  which  we  Americans  display, 
neither  have  tiiey  the  wonderful  ostrich-like 
mental  digestion  of  which  we  can  also 
1)oast.  Bread  or  stone,  it  is  all  one — down  it 
goes,  perhaps  with  a  wry  face  or  a  gulph,  and 
the  cry  is,  like  the  horse-leech's  daughters, 
still  for  more.  To  what  cause  this  effect 
is  assignable  it  is  difficult  to  discover.  Per- 
haps it  is  to  the  mixed  blood  which  riuis  in 
the  national  veins — ^the  characteristics  of 
all  people  mingled  into  one.  We  have  the 
solidity  of  the  English,  the  wit  and  in- 
souciance of  the  Irish,  the  stolidity  of  the 
German,  the  frost  of  the  Scandinavian, 
with  the  fire  of  the  Italian,  the  pride  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  the  gayety  of  the  French,  and 
the  result  is  a  type  which  it  puzzles  ethnol- 
o^ts  to  define,  and  yet  which  causes  us  to 
be  unerringly  assigned  our  nationality  the 
moment  we  set  foot  on  alien  shores.  This 
mixture  of  blood  gives  us  a  spice  of  each 
distinct  current,  and  one  contradicts  the 
other,  while  preponderating  over  all  is  the 
lasting  effect  of  the  stern,  uncompromising 
spirit  of  our  puritan  forefathers,  whose 
intense  personality  tinctured  the  form  of 
civilization  they  have  handed  down  to  us 
from  those  days  of  grim,  narrow,  self- 
righteousness.  To  these  many  sources  we 
may  ascribe  the  self-satisfied  self-assertion, 
which  is  our  greatest  failing,  and  the  rest- 
less craving  for  knowledge  yclept  "  Yankee 
curiosity,"  which  amuses  oiu-  relations  over 
the  water  so  much.  But  this  Yankee  trait, 
properly  cultivated,  directed,  and  cared 
for,  has  made  us  a  smart  people,  and  given 
us,  when  our  national  age  is  considered,  a 
wonderfully  forward  place  in  the  ranks  of 
intellectual  culture.  As  a  proof  of  this  we 
need  only  look  around  us  at  the  public 
museums,  art  galleries,  and  librailes  with 
which  we  have  endowed  our  cities.  This 
o-eneral  quickness  of  thought  and  desire  for 
mental  culture  is  fostered  undoubtedly  by 
our  form  of  government,  under  which  all, 
no  matter  how  humble  or  how  poor,  can 
anticipate    brilliant    possibilities    in    the 


j  future,  if  they  have  the  power  within  them- 
selves to  win  them ;  for  no  stern,  repressingj* 

laws  of  caste  will  crush  the  spirit  down 

and  so  looking  forward,  naturally  seek  to 
be  prepared  for  a  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  prize  when  it  is  attained.  Away  off 
down  the  dim  vista  of  our  hundred  years 
we  find  the  boy  Franklin  struggling  up 
through  the  darkness  of  poverty  and  all  its 
narrowing  cares  and  paralyzing  effects  to 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  science,  un- 
til at  length  he  controls  the  very  thunder- 
bolt !  What  a  struggle  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  make — how  steep  the  path  and 
thorny  the  way  to  the  goal — his  life  tells 
us ;  but  that  he  appreciated  the  difficulties 
and  endeavored  to  smooth  the  road  for 
others  we  also  know,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Library  stands  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  his  courage  and  success  to-day.  No 
nation  can  be  great  which  neglects  mental 
culture;  the  highest  civilization  is  based 
upon  the  school,  and  the  keystone  to  the 
arch  of  national  prosperity  is  the  spelling 
book.  But  the  school  must  be  carefully 
guarded,  and  the  spelling  book  when  once 
mastered  must  be  followed  by  judicious 
mental  training,  else  it  were  better  their 
blessings  had  never  been  known.  As  an 
aid  and  corollary  as  it  were  to  the  schpols, 
public  libraries  are  indispensable,  but  the 
establishment  of  them  should  be  a  subject 
of  much  care,  and  the  choice  of  books, 
particularly  where  the  young  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, a  matter  of  grave  study.  The  aim 
should  be  to  draw  the  youthful  mind  away 
from  frivolous  reading  which  will  only 
serve  to  poison  and  debase  it,  and  to  lead  it 
imperceptibly  into  the  course  most  likely  to 
develop  and  establish  for  it  a  firm  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  the  success  of  a 
lifetune,  and  to  do  this  without  disgust- 
ing or  alarming.  To  be  useful  the  library 
must  be  open  to  all,  without  regard  to  age, 
but  to  prevent  injmy  to  the  tender  minds 
of  the  very  young  rests  very  much  with  the 
librarian.  He  must  recognize,  not  only  his 
duty  to  the  mute  though  eloquent  objects 
of  his  care,  but  also  to  the  living  searchers 
after  knowledge ;   that  he  is  a  teacher  as 
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well  as    a  cugtodian,  and  that  he  has  a 
higher  r6le  than  even  the  preaeher  or  the 
pedagogue,  for  with  him  rests  the  perfect- 
ing or  the  ruin  of  the  work  tliey  iiave  begun. 
Next  in   importance  to  the  guiding  of  tlie 
young    but  supple  minds   is  tliat  of    in- 
fluencing the  older,  but  equally  ignorant ; 
those  Tvlio  have  awakened  to  a  conviction 
of  their   mental  deficiencies,  or  liave  only 
attained  tlie  means  of  competing  tliem,  at 
an  age  when  the  school  room  is  forsaken 
by  the  more  fortunate,  for  tlie  real  lessons 
of  life  ;  to  tliese  tlie  roj'al  road  to  knowl- 
edge is  verily  "up  hill  all  the  way,"  and 
the  labor  of  guiding  and  advising  a  weary 
one.      But  it  would  be  foolish  to  draw  any 
definite  line  as  to  the  choice  of  books  in  a 
free  library;  the  majority  should  be  un- 
questionably of  a  popular  character,  not 
too    heavy  to  disgust  or  too  light  to  be 
ignored.    Science  can  be  made  'attractive 
to  the  simplest,  wiiile  history  and  biography 
can    be  clothed  in  all  the  charms  of  the 
novel  without    losing    a  grain  of   useful- 
ness by  the  genius  of  competent  authors. 
Although  it  is  greatly  the  fashion  among 
our  wealthy  citizens  to  '*  run  over  "  to  the 
Old  World  for  a  short  relaxation  everj'  few 
months,  while  many  take  their  children  to 
Paris  or  Dresden  for  their  education,  or  to 
impart  a  "  finish  "  and  style  to  them  after 
the  rudimentary  education  has  been  accom- 
plished hi  our  own  schools,  there  are  many 
among  us  as  intelligent  and  as  appreciative 
whose  shorter  pui'ses  prevent  this  costly 
gratification.    To  these,  to  whom  tlie  trea- 
sures of  art  found  in  the  galleries  of  Mu- 
nich and  Dresden,  Florence  or  Rome,  had 
been  known  only  through  the  medium  of 
written  descriptions  or  poor  copies,  the 
Centennial  exhibit  was  a  thorough  treat — 
a  liberal  education  in  those  branches ;  but 
we  trust  a  visit  to  the  Art  Gallery  and  its 
*'  Annex  "  will  bear  fruit  in  awakening  the 
idea  of  the  importance  of  well-selected  art 
galleries  as  a  part  of  public  free  libraries, 
particularly  where  those  libmries  are  more 
frequented  by  the  young.    Let  them  take 
then*  ^' Lives  of  the  Painters"  from  the 
shelf,  and  when  reading  of  Grotto's  "  O," 
or  of  Michael  Aiigelo's  ''Moses,"  be  able 
to  undei-stand  the  wonders  which  genius 


such  as  others  achieved*more  completely  by 
the  aid  of  good  copies  of  these  and  other 
artists'   works.      Then,   too,   the  embryo 
painter  or  sculptor  will  here  find  studies 
for  his  pencil  or  chisel,  and  suggestions 
which  all  the  books  in  the  world  conld  not 
convey  half  so  well.      Besides,   aesthetic 
culture  in  these  days  is  essential  to  all  the 
trades,  more  or  less ;  and  artistic  taste  and 
skill  can  be  displayed  in  and  enhance  the  . 
commonest  industries.     Here  we  are  be- 
hind other  countries,  and  are  just  waking 
up  to  the  fact.    In  France  and  Germany, 
and  particularly  in  Switzerland,  we  find 
this  idea  fully  advanced  and  its  great  im- 
portance recognized.    While  we  have  much 
reason  to  be  i)roud  of  our  artists,  "native 
here,  and  to  the  manner  born,"  but  who 
live  and  die  in  Italy,  as  finding  more  con- 
genial atmosphere  for  their  aesthetic  na- 
tures there,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Yan- 
kee "thrift "  forbids  their  perfect  develop- 
ment beiie.ath  their  native  skies.    But  how 
can  native  artists  anticipate  national  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  when  our  solons 
in  Senate  assembled  decide  upon  giving 
the  order  for  a  national  painting  not  to  the 
best  artist — by  no  means — but  to  the  lowest 
bidder^  the  cheapest  worker,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  propositi  to  supply  stationery  and 
dust-brushes  to  the  departments  ?    No !  if 
we  would  point  to  our  artists  and  art  gal- 
leries with  the  same  pride  that  we  do  to  our 
libraries,  we  mnst  not  seek  for  what  is 
cheap  but  for  what  is  good.    Painting  and 
statuary  are  as  much  aids  to  education  as 
books,  to  some — to  most  all  brains  a  quicker 
means.    Visitors  to  the  old-time  cities  of 
Europe,  rich  in  their  exquisite  treasures  of 
art,  can  with  difliculty  be  induced  to  leave 
them ;  but  with  us,  to  a  stranger,  after  a 
di-ive  through  the  public  park,  (if  there  is 
one,)  a  visit  to  the  public  schools,  a  saunter 
through  the  library,  (in  case  one  has  been 
established,)  a  sight,  if  the  town  is  not  too 
young,  of  some  old-time  relic  in  the  way  of 
a  house  which  has  survived  the  march  of 
progress  since  the  Revolutionary  days-K)r 
one  of  G^n.  Washington's  chairs,  (I  didn't 
say  anjrthing  about  a  hatchet,)  or  Pemi's 
desk — or  something  else  equally  old  and 
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well-authenticated — finds,  if  he  is  detained 
by  business  or  the  weather,  nothing  to  di- 
vert and  amuse  but  a  novel  or  the  gossip 
of  a  bar-room  I  Nor  is  the  cost  of  mere  art 
collections  so  great  as  to  alarm  the  spirit  of 
national  thrift :  copies  in  plaster  and  terra- 
cotta of  the  famed  marbles  can  be  had  at 
comparatively  small  cost,  and  good  copies, 
too— exact  reproductions;  so  with  paint- 
ings, and  where  painted  copies  cannot  be 
afforded  the  exquisite  photographs  of  copies 
prepared  for  photographing,  by  special  per- 
mission, are  marvelously  cheap  !  May  those 
in  charge  of  our  public  libi-aries  quickly 
understand  their  incompleteness  without 
the  "Art  annex." 

The  bibliomaniac  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
that  he  has  given  to  the  country  a  work 
which,  under  the  title  of  "A  Report  upon 
the  Free  Libraries  of  the  United  States,"  has 
collected  not  only  histories  and  statistics  of 
the  various  libraries,  but  papers  relative  to 
binding,  catalogueing,  shelving  and  all  the 
minutiae  of  the  care  of  books,  besides  pa- 
pers upon  bibliography  from  the  pens  of 
men  the  best  calculated  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. Of  course  in  these  centennial  times 
such  a  publication  is  expected  to  take  the 
matter  in  review  from  the  grand  starting 
point  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  is  that  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  efforts  of  Franklin  and 
his  friends  of  "  The  Junto  "  to  form  a  de- 
bating society,  out  of  which  grew  the  Pliil- 
adelphia  Library  and  the  American  Debat- 
ing Society.  It  was  pure  accident  which 
directed  Franklin's  steps  to  Philadelphia. 
When  he  left  Boston  he  intended  to  settle 
in  New  York,  but  as  there  was  already 
one  printer  there,  (in  1728,)  and  he  had  no 
employment  for  an  assistant,  he  was  ad- 
vised to  go  to  Philadelphia,  where  a  young 
man  had  lately  died,  leaving  a  vacancy  in 
a  printing  office  in  that  city  I 

The  next  public  library  to  be  established 
was  in  1748,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
another  in  1753,  in  Georgetown,  S.  C. 
The  first  public  library  in  New  York  was 
not  begun  until  1754.  These  were  fol- 
•lowed  by  other  cities,  or  rather  by  other 
societies  in  other  cities — for  they  all  had 
their  origui  in  the  eftbrts  of  private  indi- 


viduals. But  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  mental  culture  the  State  has  recog*- 
nized  the  importance  of  these  institutions 
by  taxation  for  their  support,  and  the  funds 
so  supplied  include  suflicient  for  the  build- 
ing of  handsome  structures  to  contain  the 
books  and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  ttie 
librarians.  This  Report  shows  that  tliere 
are  few  large  cities  in  the  Union  now  \%ith- 
out  their  public  library. 

The  editors  of  thil  Report  are  Messrs. 
Warren  &  Clark,  and  in  his  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  Commissioner  Eaton  gives  the 
year  1870   as  the  date  of  tlie   inception 
of   the  idea.      We  can   congratulate   the 
above-named  gentlemen  upon  the  result  of 
their  six  j^ears'  lal>ors.    The  editors  have 
fiu*nished  several  papers  themselves,   but 
the  majority  are  fronx  the  pens  of  libra- 
rians and  scientific  men.    Mr.  Spofford,  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  gives  several,  and 
we  need  no  greater  proof  of  the  wonderful 
growth  of  our  countrj^  in  its  life  of  a  hun- 
dred years,  than,  after  reading  of  Frank- 
lin's struggles,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Con- 
gressional labrary  and  glance  througli  its 
alcoves  shelving   thousands    of    volumes. 
This    library    has    increased  wonderfully 
since  the  new  copyright  law  transferred 
that  branch  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
the  care  of  the  Congressional  Librarian,  as 
this  law  requires*  that  two  copies  of  evei-y 
publication    copyrighted    in    the    Uniti»d 
States  shall  Ix*.  sent  to  this  Library.    Of 
course  the  amount  of  ti'ash  in  dime  novels, 
jest  and  song-books,  besides  other  literary 
ephemera  is  very  great,  but  they  serve  to 
mark  the  growth  of  the  country  in  a  liter- 
ary sense  since  the  day  when  one  printer 
sufliced  for  N^ew  York  city,  and  Franklm 
could  find  employment  in  Philadelphia  only 
through  the  death  of  another. 

Among  the  very  interesting  papers  in 
the  publication  before  us  is  the  one  giving 
minute  and  particular  descriptions  of  public 
libraries  in  ten  of  our  principal  cities,  viz  : 
Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Charleston, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  New  York,  IMill- 
adelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco, 
which  contain  a  great  deal  that  is  of  per- 
sonal interest.  These  have  been  the  out- 
growth of  individual  effort,  and  are  "  pub- 
lic "  libraries,  but  not  in  «very  oasd  ''  free." 
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The  r*e»body  InstituU*  of  Baltimore   was 
founded  by  George  Peabody  in  1857.    Mr. 
PeaLlKM^y  was  then  living  in  London,  but 
be  eeleoted  ti^enty-five  gentlemen  of  Bal- 
timore to  act  for  him,  and  placed  in  their 
hands  the  sum  of  $350,000 ;  further  increas- 
ing tliat  sum  by  gifts  to  $1,400,000.     The 
lil>raj-y  building  was  ready  for  use  in  1861. 
Readers  of  the  Republic  will  need  no  re- 
minder of  Uie  many  other  public-spirited 
aet^  of  the  great  philanthropist.    The  want 
of  a.  place  of  resort  in  the  evening  a  little 
Uiglier  than  the  bar-room  or  theater,  hav- 
ing    been  felt  by  several  young  clerks  in 
3a.ltimore,  they  held  a  consultation   over 
ipirays  and  means  in  1839.    The  result  was, 
''The    Mercantile    Library    Association/* 
an<l    the  terms   of    membership  are    an; 
nnal  subscriptions'  varying   from  one  to 
tliree  dollars.    The  Maryland  Instltutf*,  for 
tbie  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  was 
originally  organized  by  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr., 
and  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  in  1825,  but,  after 
ten  years  existence  the  entire  property  of 
the  Institute  was  destroyed,  and  the  society 
was  not  reorganized  until  1847.    The  earli- 
est public  library  in  Baltimore  was  estab- 
lished in  1795,  at  a  meeting  of  which  Ri^t 
Rev.  John  CarroU,  D.  D.,  the  Catholic 
Bishop,  was  chairman.    It  would  occupy 
too  much  spa(*e  to  enumerate  all  the  like 
public  institutions  in  the  Monumental  City, 
we  must  give  a  little  attention  to  others. 
In  Boston  we  find  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety  existing  since  1791,  when  it  was  or- 
ganized by  a  few  gentlemen  interested  in 
American  history.    Each  decade  since  has 
witnessed  one  or  two  foundations  of  liter- 
ary institutions  or  libi-arles  down  to  1872. 
Public  spirit  among  her  citizens  gave  Brook- 
lyn her  Mercantile  Librarj%  as  well  as  sev- 
eral others.    Although  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  before  the  Revolution  dis- 
played equally  with  those  of  the  North  a 
desire  to  foster  mental  culture,  their  "pe- 
culiar institution,"  when  the  country  had 
shaped  itself  into  a  nation,  prevented  a. 
healthy  growth  of  this  sentiment,  and  con- 
fined it  entirely  to  the  governing  class. 
Private  libraries  were  numerous  and  costly, 
and  the  standard  of  education  among  the 
upper  ranks  was  very  high,  but  there  it 
stopped.    The  laws  forbade  anything  like 
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learning  to  the  negro,  and  the  '*  poor  white 
trash*'  were  too  small  and  too  scattered  a 
portion  of  the  community  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  establish  schools  for  them,  while 
above  all  was  the  fear  that  if  such  schools 
should  be  allowed  the  negro  might  surrep- 
titiously acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to 
make  him  dissatisfied  with  his  life — in  other 
words,  slavery  and  the  school-room  were 
antagonistic,  and  would  not  thrive  in  the 
same  atmosphere.  Consequently  we  find 
but  few  public  libraries  in  the  Sunny  South . 
The  Charleston  Library,  mentioned  above 
as  instituted  in  1748,  still  exists,  however, 
and  also  the  Apprentices'  Library,  an  or- 
ganization of  later  date.  The  Georgia  His- 
torical Society,  at  Savannah,  established  a 
library  in  1871.  Qnlveston,  Texas,  has  a 
fine  "free"  library. 

Since  the  war  much  has  been  done  toward 
establishing  libraries  through  the  South, 
where  they  did  not  exist  previously,  and 
re-establishing  those  which  the  exigences 
of  these  sad  four  years  rendered  useless  or 
destroyed  altogether ;  but  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  Southern  States  prevents  any 
very  rapid  growth  in  this  direction,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that,  as  that  terrible  time 
recedes  further  and  further  into  the  past, 
its  paralyzing  effects  will  entirely  disappear. 

The  public  libraries  of  Chicago  were 
nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1871. 
Some  have  been  reorganized,  and  some 
have  grown  up  since.  .  The  record  of  that 
city  in  this  way  is  a  good  one.  Rapid 
growth  is  a  feature  of  our  Western  cities, 
and  none  give  a  better  example  of  this  than 
Chicago— our  Phoenix,  as  she  may  justly 
be  called.  And  when  we  remember  that 
not  a  hundred  years  ago  the  whoop  of  the 
savage  echoed  from  the  now  \ine-clad 
hills  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  that  Lo,  the 
poor  Indian,  with  his  untutored  mind,  saw 
God  in  the  sun  and  heard  Him  in  the  wind 
that  swept  through  the  forest  where  Cin- 
cinnati "raises  to  eternal  heaven  her  mar- 
ble halls  "  at  the  present  day,  we  cannot 
but  feel  a  thriU  of  delight  as  we  contem- 
plate her  wonderful  development.  Her 
original  settlers  were  nearly  all  men  of 
means  and  of  fine  intellectual  culture,  and 
it  was  as  important  to  them  to  arrange  for 
a  library  as  for  their  houses.    In  1802,  thir- 
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teen  years  after  the  town  was  begun,  the 
Cincinnati  Library  was  organized  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  at  Mr.  Yeatman's,  and  a 
committee  of  three,  Jacob  Biu^net,  Martin 
Bauer,  and  Lewis  Kerr,  were  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions.  The  year  1808  saw 
the  Circulating  Library  established.  In 
1821  the  Apprentices'  Library,  and  in  1828 
the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Institute  first  saw  the 
light.  The  library  of  the  latter  was  kept 
in  a  building  well  known  as  "Trollope 
Folly,"  or  Bazaar.  Six  years  after,  the 
Young  Men's  Mercantile  Libraiy  also  was 
founded.  But  we  must  not  linger  too 
long  in  the  Queen  City,  much  as  there  is  to 
attract  and  detain  us.  The  public  libraries 
of  IsTew  York  city  are  also  numerous,  and 
in  the  New  York  Society  library  we  have 
the  oldest  "circulating"  one  in  the  coun- 
try—it  bemg  established  in  IfOO,  when 
Bellomont  was  Grovernor  of  the  Province. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  oldest  Philadelphia  library,  and 
will  only  say  that  this  city  is  not  behind 
her  rival  m  number  or  age  of  these  estab- 
lishments. St.  Louis  being,  like  Cincinnati, 
a  comparatively  young  city,  her  libraries  are 
also  of  later  date  ;  then,  too,  she  had  the 
prejudices  of  the  slaveholder  to  combat, 
and,  consequently,  she  suffered  equally 
with  the  cities  further  south.  We  come 
at  last  to  San  Francisco,  where  we  And,  to 
our  astonishment,  only  three  public  libra- 
ries, but,  it  must  be  remembered  the  pecu- 
liar class  which  originally  settled  there :  men 
whose  one  idea  was  to  reach  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  wealth  in  the  shortest  time,  and 
who  had  little  time  for  any  books  beyond 
their  day-book  and  ledger. 

This  publication  was  a  part  of  the  Cen- 
tennial exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  which  bureau  has  been  much  crippled 
by  the  economy  of  the^  House  during  the 
two  sessions  just  past,  consequently  the 
report  could  not  be  as  exhaustive  as  it  oth- 
erwise would  have  been.  But  its  useful- 
ness will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  it  is  of- 
fered in  so  attractive  a  form  as  to  fix  the 
interest  from  the  first.  Few  are  aware  of 
the  care  which  the  Greneral  Government  has 
taken  in  regard  to  public  libraries.  This 
has  been  shown  by  liberal  grants  to  Terri- 
tories, and  by  the  fine  libraries  in  the  sev- 


eral departments  of  the  Government    ii^t 
Washington  besides  the  Colossus   at    tine 
Capitol,  which  bids  fair  soon  to  overrun  its 
present  barriers — a  very  Niagara  of  books  ! 
There  are  many  Government  publication's 
of  much  value  to  the  people  at  large,   sucli 
as  the  Pacific  Kailroad  Explorations    and 
Surveys,    the  Patent  Ofllce  Reports  and 
Gazette,  the  Medical  and  Siu-gical  History 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  yet  strange 
to  say  there  is  no  deposit  of  a  complete  series 
of  these,  even  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

We  have  mentioned  the  various  subjects 
of  papers  in  this  volume  hap-hazard,  but 
the  plan  of  the  report  has  been  carefully 
arranged  and  is  a  very  good  one.    First, 
we  have  the  history  of  public  libraries  in 
the  United  States;  second,  their  present 
condition  and  extent  is  shown ;  third,  the 
various  questions  of  library  economy  and 
management   are  discussed ;  [and   fourth, 
as  complete  statistical  information  of  all 
classes  of  public  libraries  as  it  is  practi- 
cable to   obtain   is   presented,  and  thus 
forming  a  volume  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  bibliographer  and  the    bibliomaniac, 
besides  introducing  many  interesting  top- 
ics to  the  casual  reader,  and  aflbrduig  a 
means  of  whiling  away  an  hour  or  two 
with  profit  and  pleasure  in  tmiiing  over 

its  pages. 

■  ♦■  ■ 

Hon.  Stanley  Matthews  has  been 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by 
the  Ohio  Legislatiu*e.    Mr.  Matthews   is 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  Ohio,  and  for 
years  has  ranlted  as  one  of  the  foremost 
lawyers  in  the  land.    [NTot  a  single  dissent-         ^ 
ing   vote   was  cast    against   his   election 
as  Senator  from  Ohio.    This  is  the  first 
time,  we  believe,  that  such  an  event  has 
occun'ed  in  the  history  of  the  Republican 
party.    We  learn  from  reliable  authority 
that  this  action  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  Legislature  was  infiuenced 
by  the  earnest  appeals  of  infiuential  South- 
ern Senators   and   Representatives,  who 
desired  that  this  compliment  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Matthews  in  recognition  of 
the  friendly  and  liberal  spirit  he  has  ex- 
hibited toward  the  South,  and  of  his  earn- 
est advocacy  of  the  policy  of  pacification 
and  reconciliation. 
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In.   tl^Ci    brief  sketches  following  are  em- 
brsLoecl  X\ie  principal  political  services  and 
ciiajrstct: Christies  of  the  personnel  of  Presi- 
dent, nsLyes'  Cabinet.    Its  composition  is  a 
tleoIsLT-sk^lon  of  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion .        Xn  executive  ability,  in  brilliant  at- 
tainixitiiits  and  works  as  statesmen    and 
jxiris'ts,  few  of  our  former  Cabinets  surpass 
OX"     oc^vial  It,   and  it  begins  its  operations 
-writlY  t:he  applause  of  all — ^^ith  the  earnest 
pi-ay^TS  of  the  nation  for  its  success  in  tlie 
mLaTia^ement  of  the  difficult  and  weighty 
m&t: tiers  Intrusted  to  it. 

WILLIAM  BtAXWELL  EVARTS. 

"W^illlam  Maxwell  Evarts  was  born   in 
^Boston,  Massachusetts,  February  6tli,  1818. 
;H.is  father  was  Jeremiah  Evarts,  who  was 
^ira-duated  at  Yale  College  in  1802,  and 
^wlio,  after  four  years'  pmctice  at  the  bar 
in  New  Haven,  became  tlie  editor  of  u  re- 
ligious magazine,  was  in  1812  chosen  Treas- 
\rrer  of  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions,  and  afterward 
-WTTOte  a  number  of  essays  on  the  rights  of 
the  Indians.    He  died  In  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,   in  1831.     William  M.   Evarts, 
after  a  pi-eparatory  education  In  ids  native 
city,  entered  Yale  College  and  was  gradu- 
ated In  1837,  In  the  same  class  with  Hon. 
Edwards  Plcrrepont,  the  present  Minister 
to  England.    At  the  time  of  his  graduation 
he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age.    He  had 
then  chosen  his  profession,  and  having  ob- 
^fc^  talned  his  degree  at  college,  he  began  his 

^^  law  studies  in  Harvard.    While  in  tlie  Law 

I  School  there  he  developed  rapidly  the  abll- 

1  Ity  as  a  speaker  which  he  had  shown  In  col- 

'  lege,  and  an  unusual  diligence  as  a  student. 

I  His  course  finished,  the  young  lawyer  went 

to  New  York,  and  In  1841  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  His  keen  logical  insight  soon 
commanded  attention,  while  by  his  ability 
as  aa  advocate  in  many  important  cases, 
he  raised  for  himself  steadily  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  leader  In  the  ranks  of  a  profession 
at  th^  time  Including  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  eloquent  practitioners  which 
the  Empire  State  has  produced.  The  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Union  College  in  1857  ;  in  lS65  the 


same  honor  was  offeivd  to  him  by  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  in  1870  t\w  degi-ee  was  bestowed 
npon  him  by  Harvard.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  1840,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Uulted  States  District  Attorney  for  the 
New  York  City  district,  holding  the  office 
precisely  four  years  to  a  day.  In  April, 
1851,  while  acting  as  Dlstiict  Attorney, 
during  tlie  sickness  of  tlie  regidar  incum- 
bent, he  signalized  himself  by  his  able 
prosecution  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
Cuban  filibustering  scheme  known  as  *'  the 
Cleopatra  expedition."  In  1853  he  re- 
sumed the  private  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  continued  in  it  until  his  entry  into 
President  Johnson's  Cabinet,  achieving  a 
position  which  was  scarcely  second  to  that 
of  any  lawyer  In  the  United  States.  In 
1853  he  again  gained  considerable  reputa- 
tion by  his  conduct  of  the  celebrated  Lem- 
moii  slave  case,  as  counsel  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  In  1850  he  invited  criticism  by 
his  advocacy,  In  a  speecli  delivered  In  Cas- 
tle Garden,  of  the  Compromise  measures 
wliich  were  so  bitterly  opposed  by  the  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  period,  and  Incurred  a 
hostility  in  consequence  of  the  position 
whicli  he  assumed  that  time  only  coidd  re- 
move from  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He 
supported  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  In  the 
contest  for  United  States  Senator  in  1861, 
Mr.  Evarts  and  Hoi-ace  Greeley  were  the 
rival  candidates  before  the  Republican  cau- 
cus. Mr.  Evarts  was  finally  withdrawn  by 
his  friends,  who  voted  for  Ira  Harris,  who 
was  elected.  His  personal  history  In  late 
years  has  become  inseparable  from  the  re- 
cord of  the  nation  itself.  When  Andrew 
Johnson  was  impeached  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1868,  Mr.  Evarts  was 
retained  by  the  President,  and  in  his  office 
of  leading  counsel  no  doubt  contributed  by 
Ins  great  knowledge  of  constitutional  law, 
by  Ills  earnest  advocacy  of  his  client's 
cause,  and  by  his  untiring  efforts  In  the 
memorable  case,'  to  the  success  of  the  Pres- 
ident. President  Johnson  appointed  him 
Attorney  General,  and  lie  retained  the  of- 
fice until  the  Incoming  of  the  Grant  Ad- 
ministration, In  1869,  performing  all  the 
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duties  pertaining  to  his  station  with  emi- 
nent ability.  When  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington came  to  be  carried  out-  by  the  tri- 
bunal at  Geneva,  Mr.  Evarts  was  retained 
by  the  Administration  as  counsel  to  act 
with  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing  and  Hon.  Chartes 
Francis  Adams.  His  admirable  services  on 
that  occasion  can  never  be  forgotten.  To 
his  clear  and  unanswerable  presentation  of 
the  disputed  claims  of  this  Government  was 
no  doubt  due,  in  great  measure,  the  decision 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  A  case  de- 
manding more  delicate  or  careful  treat- 
ment had  probably  never  arisen  between 
the  two  nations,  and  Mr.  Evarts  proved 
himself  a  trustwortiiy  agent  in  whom  to 
confide  an  important  duty.  During  his 
long  career  as  a  lawyer  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  many  prominent  cases,  conspic- 
uously as  the  counsel  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  in  the  great  scandal  suit.  The  re- 
port that  he  had  received  an  exceedingly 
large  fee  for  an  opinion  on  the  Berdell 
mortgage  upon  the  Boston,  Hartford  and 
Erie  Railroad  made  his  name  famous  at 
one  time.  He  was  counsel  in  the  celebra- 
ted Parish  will  case,  and  also  in  a  contest 
of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Gardner,  the  mother  of 
President  Tyler's  widow,  finally  gaining 
the  case.  From  time  to  time  he  has  been 
consulted  in*  cases  demanding  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  corpora- 
tions, and  veiy  recently  he  has  taken  a 
part  in  rapid  transit  litigation  in  New 
York.  He  has  held  many  honorable"  posi- 
tions there,  having  been  for  years  president 
of  the  Bar  Association,  and  being  now 
president  of  the  Union  Club.  When  Grant 
and  Wilson  were  candidates  for  the  Presi^ 
dency  and  Vice  Presidency  in  1872,  he  en- 
tered into  the  contest  against  Greeley  and 
Brown,  and  made  an  impressive  speech  in 
Cooper  Union.  His  opinion  on  the  Virgin- 
ius  seizure  in  1873  attracted  a  great  dealc^ 
attention,  and  liis  eulogy  of  Chief  Justice 
Cliase,  pronounced  at  Dartmouth  on  June 
25th,  1873,  was  one  of  his  noblest  rhetorical 
efforts.  He  was  selected  by  the  Centen- 
nial Commissioners  to  be  the  orator  on  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  in  Philadelphia  delivered  an 
oration  prepared  in  the  broadest  spirit  of 
patriotism,  which  added  new  laurels  to  the 


wreath  he  had  already  won  as  an   orator 
and  a  statesman.    In  tlie  campaign  whicli 
opened  last  summer  in  New  York  his  name 
was  mentioned  at  Saratoga  with  sufficient 
strength  to  indicate  the  wide-spread    ad- 
miration that  is  felt  for  the  man.    He  has 
been  known  as  a  Republican  almost  from 
the  time  o|  the  party's  organization,  and 
in  the  convention  at  Chicago  which  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln,  he  led  and  became 
the  spokesman  of  the  New  York  delega- 
tion, presenting  the  name  of  William  H. 
Seward  in  a  superb  speech.    When  Cliief 
Justice  Chase  died,  William  M.  Evarts  was 
confidently  spoken  of  by  lawyers  as  most 
likely  of  all  men  in  the  nation  to  be  his 
successor.    On  the  eve  of  tlie  election  last 
fall  he  made  a  great  speech  for  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  in  Cooper  Union,  in  which 
he  skillfully  delineated  the  weakness  and  in- 
sincerity  of    the  Democratic  candidates, 
and  spoke  out  unfalteringly  for  the  Repub- 
lican nominees.    His  arguments  before  the 
Electoral  Commission  are  still  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  announcement  that 
he  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  chief  place  in 
the  incoming  President's  Cabinet  Hill  give 
encouragement  to  those  who  desire  to  see 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  maintained,  and 
will  command  respect  if  not  admiration 
abroad,  where  the  fame  of  Mr.  Evarts  lias 
been  established  as  second  to  that  of  no 
other  Amel'ican  statesman.     Mr.  Evarts  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Evarts,  South- 
mayd  &  Choate,  in  Wall  street.    He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  tlie  Charter  Com- 
mission, formed  by  Crovernor  Tilden  two 
years  ago  to  report  a  plan  for  the  better 
government  of  cities.    In  September  last 
he  delivered  a  speech  at  the  unvailing  of  the     - 
Seward  statue  in  Madison  square,  and  on 
November  26th  was  the  orator  at  the  un-  . 
vailing  of  the  Webster  statue  in  Central 
Park,  New  York. 

JOHN  SHERMAN. 

Hon.  John  Sherman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  May  10th,  1823,  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  Connecticut  Shermans' 
founded  by  a  refugee  Roundhead,  and  his 
ancestors  bequeathed  to  him  a  .large  share 
of  sterling  courage,  conscience,  and  good 
sense.  •  His  father— Charles  Robert  Sher- 
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L — was  a  lawyer,  and  afterward  a  judge 
o*  tlie  Supreme  Court.    He  had  a  family 
;leven  children,  who,  at  his  death,  be- 
scattered.     William  Tecumseh,  now 
General  of  the  Army,  a  brother  of 
Jolin    Sherman,    became    by  adoption  a 
xKkcmber  of  the  family  of  Hon.   Thomas 
^'wing.    John  attended  schooF  at  .Mount 
emon  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
^^Bvhen  he  was  sent  to  the  Muskingum  Im- 
■5>rovement  to  earn  his  livelihood  and  to 
Xearn  engineering.     At  sixteen  years  of 
sige  a  political  change  gave  the  Democrats 
control  of  the  Muskingum  Improvement 
and  deprived  John  Sherman  of  his  place. 
He  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  brother, 
Charles  T.  Sherman,  at  Mansfield,  Olilo. 
After  a  four  years'  novitiate  he  obtained 
a  license,  and  havlug  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  Immediately  entered  upon 
practice.    He  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  brother — John  riding  the  circuits  and 
Cijarles  doing  counsel  business  in  the  office 
— which  lasted  for  eleven  years.      In  poli- 
tics John  Sherman  was  an  ultra  Whig. 
He  attended  the  Whig  National  Conven- 
tions of  1848  and  1852,  and  In  the  latter 
year  was  chosen  a  Presidential  Elector. 
In  1854,  when  the  Nebraska  issue  arose, 
he  accepted  a  nomination  for  Congress  In 
the  Thirteenth  Ohio   District,    and    was 
elected.    To  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  brought  a  capacity  for  fluent  debate,  a 
lai'ge  knowledge  of  affairs,  habits  of  hard 
Vork,  the  reputation  of  being  sound  In 
judgment,  sincere  in  purpose,  and  supe- 
rior to  personal  considerations  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.     So  well  wei*e  his  con- 
stituents pleased  with  his  record  In  the 
Thhty-foiuth    Congress  that  he  was  re- 
turned for  the    three  succeeding   terms. 
When  Mr.  Chase  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  In  1861,   to  become  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Mr.  Sherman  succeeded  hlui, 
and  has  since  retained  his  seat  in  that 
body.    He  was  placed  upon  the  Finance 
Committee ;    and  his  speeches  against  the 
State  baiiMng  system,  slavery  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  finance  and  taxa- 
tion generally,  commanded  universal  atten- 
tion.   In  the  Thirty-ninth    Congress    he 
devoted  himself  to  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
,    and  Introduced  a  bill  to  fund  the  public 


Indebtedness  Into  a  five  per  cent,  loan,  by 
which  meiins  it  was  believed  specie  pay- 
ments could  have  been  reached  In  1867,  but 
the  bill  was  mutUated  hi  the  Senate  and  de- 
feated in  the  House.  In  the  Fortieth  Con- 
gress Mr.  Sherman  became  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  repoited  a 
new  bill  for  funding  the  national  debt. 
This  bill  he  supported  In  a  speech  on  Feb-, 
ruary  27th,  1868.  It  authorized  the  sale  of 
10-40  five  per  cent,  bonds  to  redeem  all 
outstanding  debts ;  exempted  these  bonds 
from  State  taxation ;  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  per  cent,  annually  of  the  pub- 
lic debt ;  offered  to  the  holders  of  the  5-20s 
the  option  to  exchange  them  for  10-40s  at 
par;  authorized  the  conversion  of  legal 
tenders  into  l)onds  and  bonds  into  legal 
tenders ;  and  authorized  contracts  payable 
in  gold.  By  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
this  was  looked  upon  as  a  just,  wise,  and 
necessary  measure,  while  It  was  attacked 
by  others  as  a  violation  of  the  pledged  faith 
of  the  Government  and  a  step  toward  repu- 
diation. In  appearance  Mr.  Sherman  Is 
tall,  straight,  and  exceedingly  spare,  with 
brown  hair,  gray  eyes,  a  large  head,  high, 
square  forehead,  and  a  countenance  indi- 
cating the  possession  of  decision,  firmness, 
and  self-control.  In  temperament  he  is 
tender  and  sympathetic.  In  debate,  he 
speaks  rapidly,  without  effort  at  display, 
with  great  freedom  from  tricks  of  oratory, 
and  with  animation,  going  straight  at  hiis 
mark  and  commanding  undivided  atten- 
tion. His  personal  and  political  history 
are  alike  free  from  reproach.  He  has  ever 
been  the  stamich  friend  of  President  Hayes, 
and  his  name  was  not  unnaturally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  formation  of 
the  Cabinet  at  an  early  moment  after  the 
result  of  the  election  was  known.  When, 
in  1876,  the  Ohio  State  Convention  was 
considering  the  subject  of  presenting  the 
name  of  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Senator  Sherman  wrote  to  a  member  of 
the  convention,  urging  that  .Governor 
Hayes  should  be  put  forward,  with  the 
assurance  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  Ke- 
publlcans  of  Ohio,  and  his  suggestion  was 
adopted.  His  financial  ability  Is  undis- 
puted, and  his  experience  In  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  finan- 
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ces  of  the  country,  will  make  him  a  valued 
adviser  of  the  President. 

aEORGK  W.  M'ORARY. 

Hon.  George  W.  McCrary,  Secretary  of 
War,  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  having  been 
born  August  29th,  1835,  in  EvansviUe,  Ind. 
Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to 
Wisconsin  Territory,  settling  in  that  part 
of  it  which  afterward  became  the  State  of 
Iowa.  He  worked  upon  the  farm  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  saved  enough  money  to  give 
him  a  tolerably  good  education  in  a  Wes- 
tern academy.  In  1854  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  office  of  Kankin  &  Mil- 
ler, in  Keokuk,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  home- 
spun. He  was  duly  installed  as  a  student 
in  law,  but  his  appearance  was  so  much 
against  him  as  to  excite  ridicule  and  sar- 
casm among  strangers  who  saw  him  in  the 
office.  One  of  his  preceptors  was  Samuel 
F.  Miller,  now  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  He  saw  through  the  home- 
spim  and  found  the  material  of  an  able 
man  beneath.  When  he  was  asked  what 
he  expected  to  make  of  that  ''gentleman," 
meaning  McCrary,  he  replied:  "A  first- 
class  lawyer."  A  year  after  his  entrance 
into  the  law  office  of  Miller  &  Rankin 
he  was  admitted  to  practice,  having  then 
only  reached  his  twentieth  year.  He  was 
abundantly  successful  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  Taking  an  active  part  in 
politics,  in  1857  he  was  elected  by  the  Re- 
publicans to  represent  Lee  county  in  the 
State  Le^slature,  and  was  the  youngest 
member  in  the  House.  He  discharged  his 
duties  with  marked  ability,  and  in  1861  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  Here  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  holding 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  during  his  first  term, 
and  that  of  chairman  of  the  Judiciary* 
Committee  during  the  second.  Upon  the 
appointment  in  1863  of  Judge  Miller  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  Mr.  McCrary  was  selected 
by  him  as  his  successor  in  business,  and 
from  that  time  until  1868  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  then  nominated  for  Congress  by  the 
Republicans,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority 
•  of  5,013.  In  1870  he  was  nominated  by 
acclamation,  and  in  the  succeeding  election 
received  a  majority  of  3,366.    His  renomi- 


nation  in  187?  was  again  made  by  accla- 
mation, and  he  was  a  third  time  elected. 
In  the  campaign  of  1874,  when  he  was   a. 
fourth  time  elected  to  Congress,  he  received 
11,384  votes,  against  9,521  for  Leroy    G-. 
Palmer,  the  anti-monopoly  candidate.    He 
was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election  last  f aU. 
His  record  in  Congress  is  one  of  which  any 
man  might  be  proud.    He  has  steadily  op- 
posed land  grants,  fought  sturdily  all  mo- 
nopolies, insisted  from  the  first  upon   re- 
trenchment and  economy,  voted  to  abolish 
the  franking  privilege,  and  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  advocates  of  a  thorough 
and  radical  reform   in    the  civil  service. 
When  he  was  first  elected  to  Congress  he 
served  on  the  Naval  Committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws,  and  the 
Committee  on  Elections.    The  latter  com- 
mittee had  charge  of  the  famous  contest 
between  Brewer  and  Adams,  of  Kentucky, 
and  m  disposing  of  it  Mi*.  McCrary  made  a 
minority  report  which  so  favorably    im- 
pressed the  House  that  all  precedents  were 
forgotten  and  thrown  aside,  the  minority 
report  was  adopted,   and  the  Republican 
House  unseated  a  Republican  and  put  a 
Democrat  in  his  place.    The  familiarity  he 
had  shown  with  election  laws  won  for  him 
the  appointment,  at  the  beginnhig  of  his 
second  term,  of  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Elections — a  compliment  unheard  of 
before  for  so  young  a  member.     In  the 
Forty-third  Congress  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Railways  and  Canals, ' 
and  in  the  last  Congress  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Mr.  McCrary 's 
record  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  the 
Electoral  Tribunal  is  too  recent  to  need  de- 
tailed mention.    In  Congress  he  has  won 
not  only  a  reputation  for  tireless  industry, 
wisdom,  honesty,  and  faitlifulness,  but  has 
shown  by  his  life  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  a  politician  and  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  his  integrity  so  completely, 
that  after  nearly  ten  years  of  public  service 
no  taint  of  corruption  in  any  shape  has 
ever  adhered  to  his  garments,  nor  has  he 
ever  been  soiled  by  the  breath  of  political 
scandal. 

RIOHABD  M.  THOMPSON. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Thompson,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  N^avy,  now  of  Indiana,  is  a  Vir- 
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^iiiia.n    by    birth,    a    native  of    C-iilpeper 
co\int:y,  and  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  June, 
1800.     He    received  a  ^ood  English  and 
«*la>tt*ieal  edueation,  but  liis  tastew  led  him 
a^w^y  from  the  plaee  of  his  birtli   to  seek 
a<l ventures  in   the  wilds  of  Kentucky,  to 
TirYiicli  State  he  removed  before  he  became 
of    iige.     He  1*6  he  remainetl  for  a  fc»w  ^ears 
ill  trhe  capacity  of  a  clerk  in  a  country  store, 
ill  t^lie  town  of  Loul*^111e.    The  shop,  how- 
t*v^c?r,  was  not  to  liis  taste,  and  he  removed 
to    Lawrence  county,   Indiana,  when*  he 
tried  school-teachhig.     A^in  he  entered  a 
fttore,  but  this  time  with  a  piupose  beyond 
lx»coniing  a  merchant,  for,  while  he  sold 
jiroods  by  day,  he  took  up  the  study  of  the 
law  and  devoted  his  nights  to  preparation 
for  that  profession.    A  three  years'  proba- 
tion of  this  sort  brought  him   within  the 
bar,  to  wliich  he  was  admitted  in  1834.   He 
early  developed  a  taste  for  political  affairs, 
and  the  same  year  he  wj\s  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  was  elected  to  the  Indiana  Legisla- 
ture as  a  Wbig.    In  1835  he  was  re-elected, 
and,  his  s(»cond  term  in  the  Assembly  com- 
pleted, he  was  chosen,  in  1863,  a  State  Sen- 
ator.   He  served  as  President  pro  tern,  of 
that  body  during  liis  two  years'  ternj.    His 
voice  was  heard  for  Harrison  in  the  historic 
"  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  "  campaign, 
in  which  contest  he  worked  with  great  zeal, 
both  as  a  writer  and  stump  speaker.    He 
was  an  elector  for  the  State  of  Indiana  in 
that  election.    Rising  in  the  esteem  of  his 
constituents,   in    1841   he  was  cjiosen  to 
Congress,  and  m  1844  his  name  again  ap- 
peared as  an  elector  on  the  Whig  ticket. 
In  1847  he  was  again  in  Congress,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  term  declined  a  renomina- 
tion.    As  a  mark  of  the  confidence  which 
was  felt  in  his  ability,  at  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent   Taylor's    Admhiistration,     he    was 
offered  by  the  President  the  appointment 
of  Charg6  d'Affaires  to  Austria,  which  he 
declined.    He  also  declined  the  office  of 
Recorder  of  the  General  Land  Office,  which 
was  tendered  to  him  by  President  Fillmore. 
In  the  Republican  convention  of  1860,  at 
Chicago,  he  framed  and  read  the  platform, 
and  he  has  earned  the  reputation  in  the 
West,  and  in  fact  throughout  the  Northern 
States,  of  having  prepared  a  greater  num- 
ber of  platforms  than  any  living  politician. 


and  of  having  prepared  most  of  them  wcU. 
In  1864  his  name  was  again  placed  upon  the 
electoral  ticket  in  Indiana  for  the  third 
time  since  he  liad  entered  political  life,  and 
in  1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  in  Chicago  which 
nominated  Gen.  Grant.  Again,  in  1876,  he 
took  part  in  the  national  convention,  and, 
as  chairman  of  the  Indiana  delegation,  nomi- 
nated Senator  Morton  in  a  speech  which 
was  certainly  not  the  least  effective  of  the 
many  superior  speeches  heard  on  that  occa- 
sion; Though  nearly  70  years  of  age,  Mr, 
Thompson  Is  a  man  full  of  strength  and 
vigor ;  with  a  figure  tall,  straight,  and  com- 
manding, a  countenance  of  great  strength 
and  intelligence,  his  presence  is  at  once  in- 
spiring and  pleasing.  As  a  speaker  he  is 
one  of  the  best  ever  heard  in  our  political 
campaigns,  and  is  always  listened  to  with 
satisfaction. 

CABL  SCHXJBZ. 

Carl  Schurz,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, appointed  by  President  Hayes,  was 
bom  at  Llblar,  near  Cologne,  Prussia, 
March  2d,  1829.  When  the  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out,  it  found  him  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  and 
j  oining  Gottfried  Kinkel,  professor  of  rhet- 
oric in  the  university,  in  the  publication  of 
a  liberal  newspaper.  In  1849,  owing  to  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  promote  an  insur- 
rection in  Bonn,  he  fied  with  Kinkel  to  the 
palatine,  and  took  part,  as  an  adjutant,  in 
the  defense  of  Rastadt.  The  fortress  sur- 
rendered, and  Schurz  escaped  to  Switzer- 
land, only  to  retiu*n  secretly  to  Germany 
in  1850,  when  he  skillfully  effected  the  es^ 
cape  of  Kinkel  from  the  fortress  of  Span- 
dau,  in  which  he  had  been  condemned  to 
serve  twenty  years'  imprisonment.  He  was 
correspondent  in  Paris,  in  1851,  for  Ger- 
man journals;  afterward  spent  a  year 
teaching  in  London ;  and  in  1852  came  to 
the  United  States.  He  spent  three  years 
in  Philadelphia  studying  law,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Madison,  Wisconsin.  He  de- 
livered speeches  for  the  Republican  party 
in  Grerman  during  the  campaign  of  1856, 
and  in  1867  was  defeated  as  the  candidate 
for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Wisconsin .  His 
first  English  speech  was  delivered  during 
the  contest  between  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
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and  Lincoln,  in  1858.  In  1860  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Kepublican  Convention  at 
Chicago,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  that  part  of  thie  platform  relating 
to  citizens  of  foreign  origin.  He  spoke  in 
both  Grerman  and  English  throughout  the 
campaign.  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  Minister  to  Spain,  but  he  resigned  in 
December,  1861,  and,  accepting  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier  general,  he  assumed 
command,  June  17th,  1862,  of  a  division 
under  Gen.  Sigel,  and  took  part  in  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  On  March  14th, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  general, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  his 
division  was  routed  bv  Jackson.  At  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  he  commanded  the 
Eleventh  Corps,  and  he  afterward  particir 
pated  in  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  Re- 
turning to  the  practice  of  law  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  employed  in  Washing- 
ton as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  1865-'6, 
and  made  a  report  to  Congress,  as  Speidal 
Commissioner  appointed  by  President 
Johnson,  on  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States.  His  report  was  extremely  distaste- 
ful to  the  President.  He  rerboved  to  De- 
troit and  founded  the  Detroit  Post,  and  be- 
came in  1867  the  editor  of  the  St.  Loiiis 
Westliche  Post,  both  of  wliich  newspapers 
were  conducted  with  remarkable  ability. 
In  1868  he  was  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago, and  labored  in  the  canvass  for  Gen, 
Grant's  election.  He  was  chosen  United 
States  Senator  from  Missouri  in  1869,  his 
term  ending  1875.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  the  Democrats  of  Missouri  eliected 
the  former  rebel  Gen.  Cockrell  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Opposing  some  of  President  Grant's 
administrative  acts,  he  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  presided  over  the  convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati which  nominated  Horace  Greeley. 
In  visits  to  Europe  in  1873  and  1875  he 
was  received  with  much  consideration  in 
Grermany,  and  on  his  return  participated 
in  the  Ohio  canvass  with  Gov.  Hayes,  op- 
posing the  inflation  schemes  of  Gov.  Allen. 
During  the  campaign  of  1876  he  devoted 
himself  assiduously  to  the  Republican 
cause,  making  speeches  in  German  through- 
rv.if  fVia  Uast  and  West,  speaking  night  and 


day,  and  attracting  immense  audiences    of 
Germans  in  every  city  which  he  visited.    Xn 
appearance  he  is  tall  and  slight,  with  dark 
hair  and  beard.    In  debate  he  is  a  rapid 
and  fluent  speaker,  and  a  complete  master 
of  English,  which  he  speaks  without  a  per- 
ceptible trace  of  foreign  accent.    Among' 
his  fiest  known  works  are  the  "  Irrepressi- 
ble Conflict,"  "The  AboUtion  of  Slavery 
as  a  War  Measiu*e,"  and  his  "Eulogy   on 
Charles  Sumner."     His  course  has  always 
been  fearless.    While  he  lias  been  indepen- 
dent in  his  views,  and  has  recognized  no 
authority  superior  t<?  his  own*  individual 
judgment,  he  has,  diuing  his  political   life 
of  more  than  twenty  years,  won  the  re- 
spect of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

CHARLES  DEVBNS. 

Charles  Devens,  the  new  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  re- 
spected  men   in   the  Commonwealth    of 
Massachusetts,  although  he  has  by  no  means 
been  recently  a  conspicuous  man  in  politics, 
or  in  Any  other  sphere  than  that  of  the  Ju- 
diciary.   He  is  about  fifty-seven  years  of 
age,  having  been   bom    in   Charlestown, 
Massachusetts,  April  4th,  1820.    He  entered 
Harvard  College  when    he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,,  in  the  year  1834,  and  was 
graduated  in  1838.    He  then  entered  the 
law  school  of  the  same  college,  from  which 
he  was  in  due  time  graduated,  and  in  1841 
was  admitted  to  th^  bar,  beginning   his 
practice  in  Franklin  county.    In  1846  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was 
appointed  United  States  Marshal  for  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1849,  holding  the  office  until         ^ 
1853.     He  supported  the  Fugitive  Slave 
law.    Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  en- 
tered the  service  as  major  of  the  Third  Bat- 
talion of  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Rifles. 
He  soon  rose  in  rank,  being  appointed  col- 
onel of  the  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  in  Au- 
gust, 18«1.    On  April  15th,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  brigadier  general,  and  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  before  the 
capture  of  Richmond,  April  3d,  1865,  he 
wag  brevetted  major  general  of  volunteers. 
From  September,  1865,  to  June,  186ft,  he 
was  Military  Gk)vemor  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina,  after  which  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service.    He  was  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  war  for  his 
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in  the  field  and  his  ability  in  every 
br&xich  of  the  soltlier's  sphere,  entering  into 
aomeFous  engagements.  His  first  action 
^rsLs  at  BalFs  Bluff,  and  his  last  in  the  en- 
gim^ement  at  Appomattax  Court-house.  He 
mrajB  wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Fah  Oaks, 
OlMincellorsville,  and  Cold  Harbor.  He 
'wras  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  tlie  Su- 
I>^rior  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1867,  re- 
Tpj^ining  tliat  position  until  October,  1873, 
'^wrhen  he  was  appointed  Associate  Justice 
ol  the  Supreme  Court. 

DAVID   M.    KEY. 

Postmaster  (General  David  M.  Key  was 
Ijom  in  Greene  county,  East  Tennessee, 
In  1824.    His  father  was  a  Baptist  minister, 
^oung  Key  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and, 
after  obtaining  a  common  school  education, 
taught  school  to  obtain  means  to  pay  his 
\^ay  through  college.      In   1850  lie    wa» 
graduated  at  Hiawassee  College,  East  Ten- 
nessee,  studied  law,   was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1853,  and  settled  in  Chattanooga, 
Inhere  he  has  ever  since  resided.     In  1861 
he  joined  the  Confederate  army,   entered 
the    service  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
Forty-third  Tennessee  Kegiment,    served 
through  the  war,  and  surrendered  in  [NTorth 
Carolina  under  General  Joseph  E.   Jolni- 
8ton.    In  1865  Ids  old  friend  Andrew  John- 
son pardoned  him.     He  returned  to  his 
home  in  Chattanooga  and    renewed   the 
practice  of  law.    In  1869  he  was  elected  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,   and  was 
earnest  in  securing  tlie  rights  of  full  citi- 
zenship to  the  colored  people,  with  whom 
he  is  very  popular.    Although  a  Democrat, 
his  course  has  been  so  liberal  as  to  win  the 
respect,  admiration,  and  often  the  support 
of  Kepublicans.    The  county  of  Hamilton, 
in  which  he  resides,  is  Republican  ;  but  its 
members  in  the  Legislature  were  his  zeal- 
ous supporters.      In  1875  Mi*.  Key  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Porter  to  fill    the 
vacant  seat  of  Andrew  Johnson  in   the 
Senate.    He  was  recently  defeated  as  can- 
didate for  election  to  that  ofllce,  lacking 
only  three  votes,  but  received  every  vote 
of  both  parties  from  East  Tennessee,  which 
gave  Hayes  10,000  majority.    He  also  re- 
ceived every  Republican  vote  in  the  Legis- 
lature.   His  defeat  was  due  to  his  non- 
partisan course  in  the  Senate.    He  voted 
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for  the  Mississippi  investigation,  and  was 
the  only  Democratic  Senator  who  did.  At 
his  home  he  is  regarded  as  a  representative 
Confederate,  a  just,  liberal,  honest  man, 
who  thorouglUy  accepted  the  situation  in 
1865,  and  has  done  aU  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote good-will  and  harmony  between  the 
sections.  In  1870  he  delivered  an  oration 
over  the  graves  of  the  Federal  dead  at 
Chattanooga,  which  touched  the  popular 
heart,  whining  golden  opinions  from  ex- 
soldlers  of  both  sides.  He  Is  a  man  of  im- 
posing presence,  and,  while  not  brilliant  or 
8howj%  has  solid  qualities  and  sterling  in- 
tegrity which  command  respect.  He  has 
long  been  regarded  as  the  leading  lawyer 
of  East  Tennessee,  and  from  1870  to  1875, 
when  he  was  appointed  Senator,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Chattanooga  Circuit.  In 
the  Senate  In  December  last  he  made  a 
speech  declaring  his  opinion  that  Ore- 
gon should  be  counted  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler.  While  he  did  not  question  the 
lionesty,  the  motives,  or  the  patriotism  of 
Oregon -s  Governor,  he  thought  he  had  made 
a  mistake  In  his  selection  of  an  elector  to  flill 
an  assumed  vacancy.  While  he  maintained 
.his  views  as  a  Democrat  without  apology, 
he  expressed  them  with  moderation,  and 
without  betraying  the  alarm  that  was  too 
apparent  In  some  of  his  Democratic  breth- 
ren. He  repeatedly  spoke  of  the  Republi- 
can candidates  during  the  election  as  patri- 
otic and  honest  men,  of  whom  any  party 
or  country  might  be  justly  proud. 


Bermn  is  full  of  feverish  excitement, 
and  threatened  with  riot  from  the  laboring 
classes,  who  present  a  picture  of  distress 
and  wretchedness  such  as  the  scenes  in 
Lyons,  France,  and  among  our  own  people 
In  the  mining  regions  are  but  pigmies.  Be- 
fore the  great  Franco-Prussian  war  Ger- 
many was  said  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
nation  on  the  Continent.  But  it  appears 
with  her  as  it  has  with  all  countries  which 
have  passed  through  the  storms  of  a  des- 
perate conflict,  that  the  reaction  has  come 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  war  stimulated 
various  kinds  of  unproductive  industries 
which  exhausted  the  healthy,  vigorous  re- 
sources of  the  Empire,  and  caused  a  pros- 
tration at  present  of  her  industrial  interests, 
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A  PARALLEL: 

OR,  REMARKABLE  RESEMBLANCE  BETWEEN  THE  POLICY  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF 

PRESIDENT  MONROE  AND  PRESIDENT  HAYES. 


In  looking  over  the  famous  correspon- 
dence between  Greneral  Andrew  Jackson 
and  Mr.  James  Monroe,  the  fifth  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  took  place 
just  previous  to  the  accession  of  the  latter 
to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1817,  it  will  be  seen,  that  after  a 
lapse  of  sixty  years,  the  magnanimous  ac- 
tion taken  by  President  Monroe,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  patriotic  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans,  has  been 
adopted  and  is  now  pursued  by  President 
Hayes,  under  circumstances  of  sectional 
dift'erences  and  discords  of  momentous 
magnitude  not  altogether  unlike  in  char- 
acter as  existing  when  Mr.  Monroe  reached 
the  Presidency,  from  those  of  the  present 
day,  when  the  bold  and  fearless  reformer 
is  now  in  the  great  chair  of  State. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  those  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  eventful  period  em- 
braced in  the  war  of  1812,  during  which 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison  was 
surrounded  and  menaced  with  trying  and 
fearful  difficulties,  that  to  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  States — and  especially  to  the  old 
Federal  party  of  that  section — the  war  of 
1812  was  exceedingly  unpopular;  and, 
perhaps,  no  tidings  were  ever  more  joyfully 
received  by  any  rulers  of  nations  than  was 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Madison  late  in  Decem- 
ber, 1814,  of  the  happy  termination  of  the 
war  by  the  treaty  of  peace  just  concluded 
at  Ghent. 

The  war  was  over,  but  the  heart-burn- 
ings and  political  ai^imosities  that  had 
sprung  up  during  that  trying  time  in  our 
country's  progress  still  remained  behind, 
and  the  business  and  peace  of  the  country 
as  well  as  the  successful  administration  of 
government  was  constantly  and  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  the  bitter  warfare  carried 
on  between  the  then  Federal  and  Republi- 
can parties.  It  was  the  ardent  and  patri- 
otic wish  and  desu'e  of  General  Jackson 
tliat  these  political  discords  should  be  soft- 
ened down  or  removed  altogether,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  a  judicious  and  magnani- 


mous action  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Hence  his  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  of  the  12th 
of  November,  1816,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  taken  as  bearing  prominently 
on  such  policy : 

.  "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  concerning  the  next  Presi- 
dential term  ;  thej^are  made  with  the  sin- 
cerity and  freedom  of  a  friend.  I  cannot 
doubt  they  will  be  received  with  feelings 
similar  to  those  which  have  impelled  me  to 
make  them.  Everj^thing  depends  on  the 
selection  of  your  ministry.  Li  every  selec- 
tion party  and  party  feelings  should  be 
avoided.  Now  is  the  time  to  extenninate 
the  monster  called  party  spirit.  By  select- 
ing characters  most  conspicuous  for  their 
probity,  virtue,  capacity,  and  firmness,  you 
wiU  go  far  to,  if  not  entirely,  eradicate 
those  feelings  which  on  former  occasions 
threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
government,  and,  perhaps,  have  the  pleas- 
ure and  honor  of  uniting  a  people  hereto- 
fore politically  divided.  The  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  should 
never  indulge  in  party  feelings.  His  con- 
duct should  be  liberal  and  disinterested, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  he  acts  for  the 
whole  and  not  a  part  of  the  community.  By 
this  com'se  you  will  exalt  the  national 
character  and  acquire  for  yourself  a  name 
as  imperishable  as  monumental  marble. 
Consult  no  party  in  your  choice ;  pursue 
the  dictates  of  that  unerring  judgment 
which  has  so  long  and  so  often  benefitted 
our  country  and  rendered  conspicuous  its 
rulers.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a 
friend.  They  are  the  feelings — ^if  I  know 
my  own  heart— of  an  undissembled  pa- 
triot." 

Mr.  Monroe,  to  a  great  extent,  shaped 
his  policy  of  government  with  reference  to 
appointments  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  his  warm  and  devoted  friend  and  pa- 
triot, tlie  great  old  chief,  and  placed  promi- 
nently in  his  cabinet  as  its  premier  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 

In  reply  to  General  Jackson  upon  the 
subject,  in  a  letter  dated  Washington  city, 
March  1st,  1817,  he  thus  explains  his  action 
and  policy : 

*'I  shall  take  a  person  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  from  the  eastward, 
and  Mr.  Adams'  claims,  by  long  service  in 
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d^iplomatic  couceniB,  appear  to  entitle 
%o  the  preference,  supported  by  his 
Ic-r^owledged  abilities  and  integrity,  his 
mnation  will  go  to  the  Senate.     Mr. 
r^wiord  will   remain  in  the  Treasiuy. 
r  all  that  has  been  said,  I  have  thought 
^  I  should  put  the  administration  more 
miational  grounds  by  taking  the  Secre- 
^«^v^  of  State  from  the  eastwanl  tlian  from 
qxiarter,  or  from  tlie  Soutli  or  West. 
this  arrangement  there  can  be  no  cause 
suspect  unmir  combination  for  improper 
rposes.    Each  member  will  stand  on  liis 
merit,  and  the  people  will  respect  us 
fVl  according  to  our  conduct.    To  each  I 
rill  act  impartially,  and  of  each  expect 
"fclie  performance  of  his  duty.    While  I  am 
Viere  I  shall  malce  the  administration :  llrst, 
-•or  the  country  and  its  cause ;  secondly, 
to  give  eft'ect  to  the  government  of   tiie 
people,  through  me,  for  the  term  of  my 
appointment,  not  for  the  aggrandizement 
oi  any  one." 

Fortunate  and  happy  will  our  entire 
country  be,  if  now  and  in  the  future  its 
governmental  affairs  shall  be  carried  on 
by  such  patriots,  and  under  sucii  auspices. 
Friendly  and  proper  fraternal  feeling  will. 


ere  long,  be  restoi*ed  among  the  descend- 
ants of  those  patriotic  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who,  dining  a  long  and  dark  period 
that  tried  the  souls  of  the  bravest,  fought 
side  by  side  under  the  conmiand  of  the 
great  Washington  for  the  liberties  and 
welfare  o/  all ;  and  when  the  South- 
ern States  sliall  have  assured  to  them  do- 
mestic peace  and  tranquillity,  by  the  pro- 
posed magnanimous  action  of  our  present 
Chief  Magistnite,  the  East,  forgiving  or 
forgetting  past  errors  of  commission,  re- 
membering, if  liistory  and  tradition  do 
not  misrepresent  the  past,  that  in  that  sec- 
tion during  the  war  of  1812  there  was  some 
expressed  intention  of  going  out  of  the 
Union  unless  the  war  was  stopped — then  the 
South,  bounding  up  from  her  desolation, 
will  gratefully  accept  the  restoration;  and  at 
no  remote  period  sectional  distinctions  may 
be  removed— no  Nortli,  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West,  but  to  b<»  an  American  citizen 
will  be  as  proud  a  title  as  that  claimed  and 
enjoyed  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Roman 
Republic. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  EXECUTIVE. 

LOUISLANA. 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  have  been 
giving  very  close  attention  to  the  Southern 
difficulties.  They  propose  a  further  inves- 
tigation into  the  facts  in  the  Louisiana 
case,  and  have  decided  upon  a  commission 
for  that  purpose.  Those  only  wlio  are 
afraid  of  more  light  and  truth  on  tlje  sub- 
ject oppose  the  measure. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  reference  to  South  Carolina,  after 
coming  to  an  understanding  regarding  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Administration  in 
the  matter,  the  following  letter  was  pi*e- 
pared  and  a  copy  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
gubernatorial  contestants  in  South  Caro- 
lina : 

Executive  Mansion,  March2S^  1877. 

Sir  :  I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to 
bring  to  you  his  purpose  to  take  into  imme- 
diate consideration  the  position  of  affairs 
in  South  Carolina,  with  a  view  of  determin- 
ing the  course  which,  under  the  Constitu- 


tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  may 
l)e  ids  duty  to  take  in  reference  to  the  sit- 
uation in  that  State  as  he  finds  it  upon  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Presidency. 

It  wdl  give  the  President  great  pleasure 
to  confer  with  you  in  person  if  you  shall 
find  it  convenient  to  visit  Washington,  and 
shall  concur  with  him  in  thinldng  such  a 
conference  the  readiest  and  best  mode  of 
placing  your  views  as  to  the  political  situa- 
tion in  your  State  before  him.  He  would 
greatly  prefer  tliis  direct  communication  of 
opinion  and  information  as  to  any  other 
metliod,  ascertaining  your  views  upon  the 
present  condition  and  immediate  prospect 
of  public  interest  in  South  Carolina. 

If  reasons  of  weight  with  you  sliould 
discourage  this  course,  tlie  President  will 
be  glad  to  receive  any  communication  from 
you  in  writing,  or  through  any  delegate 
possessing  your  confidence,  that  will  con- 
vey to  him  your  views  of  the  impediments 
to  the  i^eaceful  and  orderly  organization  of 
a  single  and  undisputed  State  government 
in  South  Carolina,  and  of  the  best  methods 
of  renewing  them.  It  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  President  to  be  able  to  put  an  end 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  all  appearances 
of  intei*vencion  of  the  militaiy  authority  of 
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the  United  States  in  the  political  derange- 
ments which  aflfect  the  government  and 
afflict  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  In 
this  desire  the  President  cannot  doubt  he 
truly  represents  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  impossible  that  protracted 
disorder  in  the  domestic  government  of 
any  State  can  or  should  ever  fail  to  be  a 
matter  of  lively  interest  and  solicitude  to 
the  people  of  the  whole  country.  In  fur- 
therance of  tlie  prompt  and  safe  execution 
of  this  general  purpose  he  invites  a  full 
communication  of  your  opinions  on  the 
whole  subject  in  such  one  of  the  proposed 
forms  as  may  seem  to  you  most  useful. 

By  the  direction  of  the  President,  I  have 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  Wade  Hampton  a 
duplicate  of  this  letter. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  K.  Rogers,  Private  Secretary. 

To  the  Hon,  Daniel  H,  Chamberlain^  8fC, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

MINISTER  WASHBURNE  ASKS  TO  BE    RE- 

CAIiLED. 

The  following  is  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Minister  Washburne  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Washburne's  re- 
quest to  be  recalled  as  United  States  Min- 
ister to  France  : 

Washington,  March  22, 1877. 

To  the  President: 

In  pursuance  of  a  determination  long 
since  formed  to  return  home  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  of  service  as  Minister  of  the 
United  States  to  France,  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  I  may  be  recalled, 
the  same  to  take  eflfect  immediately,  or 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  letters  of  cre- 
dence of  my  successor,  as  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  you.  In  making  known  to 
you  my  desire  in  this  regard  I  beg  leave  to 
express  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  Administration,  for  your  own  per- 
sonal welfare,  and  the  peace,  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  our  country.  , 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

E.  B.  Washburne. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  March  23,  1877. 

E,  B.  Washburne^  Esq.,  Sfc: 

Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  dispatch  of  the  22d  inatant,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  which  you  liave  addressed 
President,  asking  to  be  recalled  as 
of  the  United  States   near   the 
epublic,  the  same  to  take  effect 
ly,  or  on  the  presentation  of  the 


letter  of  credence  of  your  successor,  as 
be  most  agreeable  to  the  President. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to    say, 
in  reply,  that  your  request  for  recall  ^wiJl, 
be  granted  and  your  resignation  acceptedl, 
on  the  understanding  that  you  will  reixia.in. 
in  your  official   position    untU   your    suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed  and  shall    liave 
presented  his  letter  of  credence.    I  anri  also 
instructed  to  add  an  expression    of    tliG 
President's    appreciation    of   the    faithful 
manner  in  which  your  official  duties  have 
been  performed,  and  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  your  country  and  your  country- 
men in  France,  in  a  period  of  unusual  em- 
barrassment and  difficulty,  services  which. 
must  ever  remain  on  record  as  among  the 
most  important  rendered  by  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  this  Government. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  M.  Evarts. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

SUBSIDIARY    SILVER   COIN. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has 
been  directed,  upon  the  receipt  by  him 
from  any  national  bank  designated  as  a 
public  depository  of  the  United  States,  lo- 
cated in  any  city  in  which  there  is  no  inde- 
pendent Treasury  office,   of  a  certificate 
stating  that  a  deposit  has  been  made  to  his 
credit  in  general  account  of  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  or  any  multiple  thereof 
not  exceerling  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  cur- 
rency, to  cause  a  shipment  to  be  made  from 
some  mint  of  the  United  States  to  the  bank 
issuing  the  certificate,  of  a  like  amount  of 
subsidiary  silver  coin,  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation to  be  paid  by  the  mint. 

LICENSED  OFFICERS  OF  STEAM   VESSELS. 

In  compliance  wtih  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  at 
their  annual  meethig,  held  January  17th, 
1877,  the  following  rule,  from  the  Revised 
ivules  and  Regulations  governing  the 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  promul- 
gated for  the  information  of  all  licensed 
officers  of  steam  vessels,  and  a  rigid  com- 
pliance with  its  provisions  enjoined  upon 
all  concerned  : 

*'  Rule  55.  Whenever  a  steamer  meets 
with  an  accident  involving  loss  of  life  or 
damage  to  property  by  sinking,  burning, 
explosion,  or  other  cause,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  fhe  licensed  officers  of  any  such 
steamer  to  report  the  same,  without  delay, 
to  the  nearest  local  board ;  provided,  when 
from  distance  it  may  be  inconvenient  to 
report  in  person,  it  may  be  done  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  report  sworn  to  before  an 
authorized  magistrate." 

Local  inspectors  are  instructed  to  furnish 
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circular  with  every  master's, 
8,  and  engineer's  license  Is- 


OF    5-20    BONDS   OP 
Y    AND   NOVEMBER. 


1865— 


^^  of  the  autliorlty  given  by  the 
'm.^^ress  appmved  July  14th,  1870, 
^  An  act  to  antliorlze  the  n»f und- 
er national  debt,'"  notice*  Is  given 
principal  and  accrued  Interest  of 
fei  hert4n-beU>w  d»*!*lgnated,  known 
re-twenty  Bonds,""   of  the  Act  of 
1805,  date<l  November  1st,  1865, 
i-    ^paid  at  the  Treasury  of  the  Unltecl 
^     In  the  city  of  Washington,  on  and 
X.'%.ie  tenth  day  of  June,  1877,  and  that 
\.^-fc.t:erest  on  said  bondis  will  cease  on 
<3Lay : 

Coupon  Bonds. 

No.  38851  to  No.    40400,  both  Inc. 
No.  98651  to  No.  108100,  both  hic. 
otal  coupon,  $7,000,000. 

Registered  Bonds, 

^50— Xo.      491  to  No.      496,  both  hic. 

^100— No.    6351  to  No.    6386,  both  Inc. 

^500— No.    39G1  to  No.    3973,  both  Inc. 

^000 — No.  15051  to  No.  15163,  both  Inc. 
5,000 -No.    07c>8toNo.    7385,  both  hic. 

Total  registered,  $3,000,000;  aggregate, 
^10,000,000. 

The  principal  and  accrued  interest  of  the 
bonds  herein-bidow  designated,  known  as 
"  Five-twenty  Bonds,"  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1865,  dated  November  1st,  18l>5,  will  be 
paid  at  the  Tn*asui*y  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  and  after  the 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  1877,  and  that  the 
interest  on  said  bonds  will  cease  on  that  day: 

Coupon  Bonds, 

^00__No.  40401  to  No.  42300,  both  inc. 
$1,000— No.  1G8101  to  No.  121000,  both  hic. 

Total  coupon,  $9,500,000. 

Registered  Bonds, 

$100— No.    6387  to  No.    6394,  both  inc. 

$500— No.    3974  to  No.    3976,  both  inc. 

$l,000~No.  15164  to  No.  15177,  both  inc. 

*$5,000— No.    7386  to  No.    7493,  both  inc. 

Total  registered,  $500,000;  aggregate, 
$10,000,000. 

All  United  States  bonds,  forwarded  for 
redemption,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
'*Loan  Division,  Secretary's  Office,"  and 
all  registered  bonds  shouUl  be  assigned  to 
*'the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  re- 
demption." 

Where  parties  desire  checks  in  payment 
for  registered  bonds  drawn  to  order  of  any 
one  but  the  payee,  they  should  assign 
them  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy  for 
redemption  account  o/the  owner  or  ovmers. 


TREASURY  CIRCU1J^.R  TO  INDIAN  AGENTS 

AND  OTHERS. 

Under  sections  1764  and  1765,  Revised 
Statutes,  double  salaries  or  extra  compensor 
tion  will  be  disallowed  In  the  settlement  of 
accounts. 

Under  section  189,  the  employment  of 
attorneys  or  counsel^  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
United  States,  is  forbidden  by  law.  The 
Department  of  Justice  should  be  called 
upon  to  attend  to  matters  requiring  legal 
action  or  advice. 

Under  section  236,  all  claims  or  accounts 
requiring  seml-judiclal  action  to  determine 
or  adjust,  or  any  claim  arising  out  of  breach 
of  contract^  loss  of  property^  or  other  un- 
certain matter,  should  oe  referred  to  the 
Office  of  Indian  Aftalrs  for  consideration 
and  report  to  the  Treasiu^y  Department ; 
all  rurretU  expenses  should  be  paid  in,  and 
voucliers  rendered  with  the  accounts  of, 
the  quarter  in  which  the  expense  was  in- 
curred, or  else  referred  as  above  required ; 
however,  if,  from  the  non-receipt  of  funds, 
or  other  good  cause,  (which  must  be  fully 
stated  on  voucher,)  payment  cannot  be 
made  during  the  current  quarter,  or  before 
its  accounts  are  rendered,  It  may  (in  excep- 
tional cases)  be  made  In  the  next  succeed- 
ing one,  but  in  no  case  at  any  later  period. 
The  practice  of  disbursing  officers  of  ad- 
judicathig  uncertain  or  doubtful  claims,  or 
of  includnig  in  the  current  quarter  vouchers 
for  expenses  incurred  long  previous,  must 
be  discontinued. 

Disbursing  officers  are  not  authorized 
to  pay  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of 
a  creditor  of  the  Government  the  balance 
due  until  the  accounts  of  such  creditor  have 
been  acted  upon  at  the  Treasury ;  however, 
on  special  application  by  the  disbursing 
officer,  the  amount  due  being  small,  he  may 
be  autliorized  by  the  Comptroller,  after  an 
examination  of  the  vouchers  at  the  Treas- 
ury, to  make  payment  to  the  heirs  or  legal 
representatives. 

An  agent  paying  the  balance  of  salary 
due  his  predecessor  or  other  disbursing 
officer,  who  is  at  the  time  a  debtor  to  the 
United  States,  does  so  in  violation  of  law — 
such  claims  must  be  settled  at  the  Treasury 
Department. 

It  is  entirely  out  of  the  province  of  a 
disbursing  officer  to  rectify  alleged  errors 
in  the  payment  of  accounts  of  other  offi- 
cers, or  to  pay  any  claims  for  short  allow- 
ances on  former  settlement. 

When  a  disbiu'sing  officer  makes  an  ille- 
gal or  double  payment  on  the  order  of  a 
superior,  he  does  it  at  his  peril,  and  the 
Government  j-eserves  the  right  to  charge  it 
to  either  or  both. 

Witnesses  to  payments  or  other  trans- 
actions must  affix  tiieir  signatures  opposite 
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every  mark  witnessed — ^and  certificates  of 
interpreters  and  others  must  be  worded  so 
as  to  show  distinctly  what  they  are  certify- 
ing to— in  case  of  payments,  by  giving 
names,  numbers,  or  am>ounts,  or  slU  of  them. 
A  certificate  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
"foregoing"  is  not  sufiiciently  explicit. 

Credit  will  not  be  given  a  disbursing 
officer  for  a  transfer  of  funds  to  an  officer 
or  other  person  not  under  bonds,  until  the 
money  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for. 

An  officer  having  property  or  funds  can- 
not escape  accountability  by  surrendering 
it  to  others  not  authorized  to  receive  it. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT. 
PAY  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  following  tables  give  the  pay  of  of- 
ficers in  active  service : 


GRADE. 


Oolonel 

Lieutenant  Oolonel. 

Major 

Oaptain 

First  Lieutenant. . . 
Second  Lieutenant. 


Yearly 
Pay. 


$3,500  00 
3,000  00 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,500  00 
1,400  00 


Monthly 
Pay. 

$291  67 
250  00 
208  33 
150  00 
125  00 
116  67 


GRADE. 

\ 


Ck)lonel 

Lieut.  Oolonel. 

Major 

Oaptain 

First  Lieut.... 
Second  Lieut.. 


MONTHLY  PAY. 


5  years' 
Service. 


10  p.  c. 

$320  83 
275  00 
229  17 
165  00 
137  50 
128  33 


10  years' 
Service. 


20  p.  c. 

$350  00 
300  00 
250  00 
180  00 
150  00 
140  00 


16  years' 
Service. 


30  p.  c. 

*$375  00 
325  00 
270  83 
195  00 
162  50 
151  67 


20yr8' 
Service 


40  p.  c. 
$375  00 
t333  33 
291  67 
210  00 
175  00 
163  33 


»  The  maximum  pay  of  a  colonel  is  by  law  $4,500 
per  annum,  hence  less  than  full  40  per  cent,  can 
accrue. 

t  The  maximum  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  is  by 
law  $4,000  per  annum,  hence  less  than  full  40  per 
cent,  can  accrue. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR. 

INQUIBIES  BY  THE  SECRETARY  INTO  THE 
WORKING,  ETC.,  OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
BUREAUS  OF  HIS  DEPARTMENT. 

Tiie  following  letter  has  been  addressed 
by  Secretary  Schurz  to  all  the  heads  of 
bureAUS  in  the  Interior  Department : 

Interior  Department. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March21, 1877. 

Sir:  I  desire  you  to  report  to  me,  in 
writing,  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible  on  the 
following  points : 

1.  The  organization,  distribution  and 
method  of  business  in  your  bureau. 

2.  The  force  employed,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  their  employment  in  detail. 


3.  The  efficiency  of  the  force,  g^iviii^ 
your  judgment  as  to  the  changes  tbat  maj 
be  desirable  in  the  personnel  for  the  iiitei^ 
est  of  the  service. 

4.  What  reductions  may  be  practical>le^ 
6.    Your   observations   as    to     existing 

abuses,  if  amy  there  be,  and  as  to  the  reine^ 
dies  to  be  applied. 

6.  Your  views  as  to  changes,  if  auy,  that 
may  be  desirable,  in  the  business  methods 
of  your  bureau. 

Your  report  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  fu- 
ture examination. 

Very  respectfully,       C.  Schukz, 

Secretary. 

Much  in  LrrTLE.— The  New  York  Zn- 
quirer  says  :  "  Within  the  great  and  uni- 
versal the  small  and  tender  nestle  and  find 

rest.»  The  prairie,  that  has  kept  itself  all 
day  to  the  lone  traveler  a  wide,  wild  wil- 
derness— ^space  on  the  right  of  liim,  space 
on  the  left,  and  space  before,  broad,  silent, 
dead — at  night  shows  misgivings  for  its  in- 
hospitable greatness.    And  as  the  darkness 
begins  to  fall  the  vast  stretch  of  land  re- 
lents, comes  hovering  in  and  centers  in  a 
pleasant  light  seen  ahead,  and  in  a  well- 
illumined  home,  walled  in,  comfortable  and 
tidy,  from  the  endless  outreach.    There 
the  feet,  grown  weary  with  the  long,  waste 
journey,  find  repose  on  ground  reclaimed. 
There,  beneath  a  roof — the  first  that  has 
struck  the  eye  for  miles  and  miles— the  un- 
bounded good-will  comes  to  a  point  in  the 
breasts  of  friends,  friends  to  the  stranger, 
to  give  him  good  cheer  of  love  and  food. 
The  Infinite  draws  itself  in  from  its  inter- 
minable spaces  sprinkled  with  stars,  to  the 
little  nest  of  birds,  to  the  cradle  with  a 
baby  in  it,  to  the  family  sitting-room,  dis- 
mantled by  a  boy  playing  horse  with  the 
furniture.     Out  of  the  infinite  space  is  hewn 
the  nook  of  an  arbor,  where  elegant  ease 
and  pleasantry  ma}'  sit ;  then  there  is  the  '' 

quiet  yard,  with  tree  and  vine,  walk  and 
flowers.    Out  of  the  high  without  top,  and 
the  deep  without  bottom,  and  the  broad 
that  has  no  end,  is  molded  the  home,  where 
coming  repasts  make  the  house  fragrant ; 
where  pictures,  music,  and  books  enliven 
the  scene ;    where  children  sport ;  where 
middle-age  meets  the  sturdy  demands  of 
life ;  where  the  old  rest  from  their  labors. 
The  immense,  as  seen  in  the  ever-beaming 
bouquet  of  suns  and  nebulae  that  the  long- 
est-sighted   telescope  cannot    see  across, 
tones  itself  down  into  a  flower-pot  in  a  win- 
dow.   The  Infinite  Spirit  tones  itself  down 
from  the  love  that  delights  to  create  a  world 
and  form  the  race,  to  the  love  that  kisses 
young  lips,  steadies  unsteady  feet,  holds  to 
the  truth  of  God  and  rears  a  sanctuary  to 
His  worship." 
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OF  BfEMBEILS  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


'sij^fr-' 


ox'sce  E.  Spencer. 
P»»».     T.  Morgan. 

J^«LKAM8A8. 

Uorsey. 
Oar  land. 

CJ^X^IPORKIA. 

IS79  i^a.x-on  A.  Sai^ent. 
\sai    I^e-wtou  Booth. 

COLORADO. 

1S79  Jerome  B.  Chaffee. 
li>83   H.«»xiry  M.  Teller. 

OOMKBCTIcaT. 

1S7&    yVvn.  H.  Barnum. 
18S1     William  W.  Eaton. 

X>BLAWAEB. 

\%S1     T'^oma*  F.  Bayard. 
1S83    Sli  Saulsbury. 

FLORIDA. 

1679  Simeon  B.  Oonover 
\%A\     Charles  W.  Jonet. 
esoReiA. 

1879    J'ohn  B.  Gordon. 

1883    benjamin  if.  Hill. 

ILLINOIB. 

1879   K.  J.  Oglesby. 
1883   Dayid  DAVIS. 
INDIANA. 

\%79  Oliver  P.  Morton. 
1881   J.  E.  McDonald. 

IOWA. 

1879  WUUam  B.  Allison 
1«83  S.  J.  Kirkwood. 

KANSAS. 

1879  John  J.  Ingalls. 
1883  P.  B.  Plumb. 

KBNTUCKT. 

1879  T.  C.  McCreery. 
1883  James  B.  Beck. 

LOUISIANA. 

1879  (Vacancy.) 

1883  W.  P.  Kellogg.  (O.) 

MAINB 

1879  Hannibal  Hamlin. 
1883  James  G.  Blaine. 

MARYLAND. 

1879  George  R.  Dennis. 
1881  W.  P.  Whyte. 

MA88ACHUSBTT8. 

1881  Henry  L.  Dawes. 
1883  G^eorge  F.  Hoar. 

MICHIGAN. 

1881  I.  P.  Christiancy. 
1883  Thomas  W.  Ferry. 

MINNBSOTA. 

1881  S.  J.  R.  McMillan. 


THE   SENATE. 

in  roman,  Democratii  in  italic ^  Inde- 
pendent in  SMALL  CAFH.] 

Term 
expires. 

MlttSl^XlPPI. 

1881  Branch  K.  Bmce. 
lJ»b3  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar. 

MISttOCRI. 
1879  Ltntts  V.  Bogy. 
1881   F.  M.  Cockrell 

NEBRASKA. 

1881  A.  S.  Paddock. 
1883  Alvin  Sanndert. 

NBVADA. 

1879  John  P.  Jones. 
18S1  WUliam  Sharon. 

NKW  HAMPSHIRB. 

1879  B.  Wadleigh. 
1883  Edwin  H.  Rollins. 

NBW  JBRBBT. 

1881   T.  F.  Randolph. 
1883  John  R.  Mcpherson. 

NBW  YORK. 

1879  Boscoe  Oonkling. 
1881  Francis  Kernan. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1879  A.  S.  Merrimon. 
1883  M    W.  Ransom. 

OHIO. 

1879  Stanley  Matthews. 
1881  A.  G.  Thurman. 

ORBGON. 

1879  John  H.  Mitchell. 
1883  Lafayelte  F.  Grover. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1879  J.  D.  Cameron. 
1881   William  A.  Wallace. 

RHODB  ISLAND. 

1881  A.  E.  Bumside. 
1883  Henry  B.  Anthony. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

1879  John  J.  Patterson. 
1883  D.  T.  Corbin,  (C.) 

TBNNBSSBB. 

1881  James  E.  Bailey. 
1883  Isham  G.  Harris. 

TBXAH. 

1881  Samuel  B.  Majcey. 
1883  Richard  Coke. 

VERMONT. 

1879  Justin  S.  Morrill. 
1881  Geo.  F.  Edmunds. 

VIRGINIA. 

1881  Robert  E.  Withers. 
1883  Jghn  W.  Johnston. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1881  Prank  Hereford. 
1883  Henry  G.  Davis. 

WISCONSIN. 

1879  Timothy  O.  Howe. 
1881  Angus  Cameron. 


1883  William  Windom. 
Republicans,  41;  Democrat£>,  33;  Independent,  1; 

Vacancy,  1. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


[Republicans  in  roman 

ALABAMA. 

1.  John  T.  Jones. 

2.  Hilary  A.  Herbert. 

3.  /.  N.  Williams. 

4.  C.  M.  Shelley.     * 

5.  Robert  F.  Ligon. 

6.  G.  W.  Heioitt. 

7.  William  H.  Forney. 

8.  W.  W.  Garth. 

ARKANSAS. 

1.  Lucisn  C.  Gause. 


I,  Democrats  in  italic] 

2.  William  F.  Slemons. 

3.  Jordan  E.  Cravens. 

4.  Thomas  M.  Gunter. 


CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Horace  Davis. 

2.  Horace  F.  Page. 

3.  /.  K.  Luttrell. 

4.  Romualdo  Pacheco. 

COLORADO. 

James  B.  Belford. 


1. 
2. 

4. 


1. 
2, 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


CONNECTICUT. 

George  M.  Landers. 
James  Phelps. 
John  T.  Wait. 
Levi  Warner. 

DELAWARE. 

James  Williams. 

FLORIDA. 

William  J.  Pnrman. 
Horatio  Bisbee,  Jr. 

OBORGIA. 

Julian  Hartridge. 
William  E.  Smith. 
Philip  Cook. 
Henry  R.  Harris. 
Milton  A.  Candler. 
James  H.  Blount. 
William  H.  Felton. 
Alex.  H.  Stephens. 
H.  P.  Bell. 


ILLINOIS. 

1.  William  Aldrich. 

2.  Carter  H.  Harrison. 
X  Loronz  Brentano. 

4.  William  Lathrop. 

5.  H   C.  Barchard. 

6.  Thos.  .1.  Henderson. 

7.  Philip  C.  Hayes. 

8.  Greenbury  L.  Fort. 

9.  Thomas  A.  Boyd. 

10.  B.  F.  Marsh. 

11.  R.  W.  Knapp. 

12.  Wm.  M.  Springer. 

13.  Thomas  F.  Tipton. 

14.  Joseph  G.  Cannon. 
16.  John  R.  Eden. 

16.  W.  A.  J.  Sparks. 

17.  Wm.  R.  Morrison. 

18.  William  Hartsell. 

19.  R.  W.  Tbwnshend. 

INDIANA. 

Benoni  S.  Fuller. 
James  R.  Cobb. 
George  A.  Bicknell. 
Leonidas  Sexton. 
Thomas  M.  Browne. 
Milton  8.  Robinson. 
John  Hanna. 
Morton  C.  Hunter. 
Michael  D.  White. 
William  H  Calkins. 
James  L.  Evans. 
A.  H.  Hamilton. 
John  H.  Baker. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 

IOWA. 

1.  J.  C.  stone. 

2.  Hiram  Price. 

3.  T.  W.  Burdick. 

4.  N.  O.  Deering. 
6.  Rush  Clark. 

6.  Ezekiel  S.  Sampson. 

7.  H.  J.  B.  Uummings. 

8.  W.  F.  Sapp. 

9.  Addison  Oliver. 

KANSAS 

1.  William  A.  Phillips. 

2.  Dudley  C.  Haskell. 

3.  Thomas  Ryan. 

KENTUCKY. 

1.  Andrew  R.  Boone. 

2.  James  McKenzie. 

3.  John  W.  Caldwell. 

4.  J.  Proctor  Knott. 
6.  Albert  S.  Willis. 

6.  John  G.  Carlisle. 

7.  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn. 

8.  Milton  J.  Durham. 

9.  Thomas  Turner. 
10.  John  B.  Clarke. 


LOUtilANA. 

1.  Randall  L.  Gibson, 

2.  E.  John  Ellis. 

5.  Chester  B  Darrall. 

4.  George  L.  Smith. 

6.  John  £.  Leonard. 
6.  Charles  £.  Nash. 

MAINE. 

1.  Thomas  B.  Reed . 

2.  William  P.  Frye. 

5.  Stephen  D.  Lindsey. 
4.  Llewellyn  Powers, 
ft.  Eugene  Hale. 

MARYLAND. 

1.  Daniel  M.  Henry. 

2.  Charles  B.  Roberts. 

3.  William  Kimmell, 

4.  Thomas  Stoann. 

6.  fili  J.  HenkU. 

6.  William  Walsh. 

MASiACHUiBTTi. 

1.  William  W.  Crapo. 

2.  Benjamin  W.  Harris. 

3.  Walbridge  A.  Field. 

4.  Leopold  Morse. 

5.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks. 

6.  George  B.  Loring. 

7.  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

8.  WiUiam  Claflln. 

9.  William  W.  Rice. 

10.  Amasa  Norcross. 

11.  George  D.  Robinson. 

MICHIGAN. 

1.  Alpheus  S.  Williams, 

2.  Edwin  WiUite. 

3.  Jonas  H.  McGK>wan. 

4.  E.  W.  Keightley. 
6.  John  W.  Stone. 

6.  Mark  S.  Brewer. 

7.  Omar  D.  Conger. 

8.  Charles  C.Ellsworth. 

9.  Jay  A.  HubbeU. 

MINNESOTA. 

1.  Mark  H.  Dnnnell. 

2.  Horace  B.  Strait. 

3.  Jacob  H.  Stewart. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1.  H.  L.  Muldrow. 

2.  Van  H.  Manning. 

3.  Hernando  D.  Money. 

4.  Otho  R.  Singleton. 

5.  Charles  E.  Hooker. 

6.  J.  R.  Chalmers. 

Misseumi. 

1.  Anthony  Ittner. 

2.  Nathan  Cole. 

3.  L.  S.  Metcalfe. 

4.  Robert  A.  Hatcher. 
6.  Richard  P.  Bland. 

6.  C.  H.  Morgan. 

7.  Thos.  T,  Crittenden. 

8.  Benj.  J.  Franklin. 

9.  David  Rea. 

10.  H.  M.  Pollard. 

11.  /.  B.  Clark,  Jr. 

12.  John  M.  Glover. 

13.  Aylett  H.  Buckner. 

NEBRASKA. 

Frank  Welch. 

NEVADA. 

Thomas  Wren. 

NEW  HAMPSBIBB. 

1.  Prank  Jones. 

2.  James  F.  Briggs. 

3.  Henry  W.  Blair. 

NEW  JERSEY 

1.  C.  H.  Sinnickson, 

2.  John  H.  Pugh. 

3.  Miles  Ross. 
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4.  Alvah  A.  Clark. 

6.  Auffustus  W.  Cutter. 

6.  Thomas  B.  Peddie. 

7,  A.  A.  Bardenbtrgh. 

HBW   TORS. 

1.  James  W.  Covert. 

2.  WiUiamD.  Veeder. 

5.  S.  B.  Chittenden. 
4.  Archibald  M.  Blist. 

6.  Nicholas  Muller. 

6.  Samuel  8.  Cox. 

7.  Anthony  Eickhoff. 

8.  Anson  G.  McCook. 

9.  Fernando  Wood. 

10.  Abram  8.  Hewitt. 

11.  Benjamin  A.  Willis. 

12.  Clarkson  N.  Potter. 

13.  John  U.  Ketcham'. 

14.  George  M.  Beebe. 

16.  Stephen  L.  Mayham. 

16.  Terence  J.  Quinn. 

17.  Martin  I.  Townsend. 

18.  Andrew  Williams. 

19.  Amaziah  B.  .Tames. 

20.  John  U.  Starin. 

21.  Solomon  Bandy. 

22.  George  A.  BoKiey. 
28.  William  J.  Bacon. 
24,  WiUiam  H.  Baker. 
26.  Frank  Uiscock. 

26.  John  H.  Camp. 

27.  Elbridge  G.  Lapham. 

28.  J.  W.  Dwlght. 

29.  J.  N.  Hungerford. 

30.  E.  Kirke  Hart. 

31.  Charles  B.  Benedict. 
38.  Daniel  N.  Lockwood. 
33.  G.  W.  Patterson. 

KOBTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Jesse  J.  Teates. 


2.  Curtis  H.  Brogden. 

3.  Alfred  M.  Waddell. 

4.  Joseph  J.  Davis. 
6.  Alfred  M.  Scales. 

6.  Walter  L.  Steele. 

7.  William  M.  Bobbins. 

8.  Bobert  B.  Vance. 

OHIO. 

1.  Milton  Sayler. 

2.  Henry  B.  Banning. 

3.  Mills  Gardner. 

4.  John  A.  McMahon. 

5.  Americas  .  V.  Bice. 

6.  Jacob  D.  Cox. 

7.  Henry  L.  Dickey. 

8.  J.  Warren  Keifer. 

9.  James  S-  Jones. 

10.  Charles  Foster. 

11.  Henry  S.  Neal. 

12.  Thomas  Ewing. 

13.  Milton  I.  Southard. 

14.  E.  B.  Finley. 

15.  N.  H.  Van  Vorhes. 

16.  Lorenzo  Danford. 

17.  William  McKinley. 

18.  James  Monroe. 

19.  James  A.  Garfield. 

20.  Amos  Townsend. 

OREGON. 

Richard  Williams. 

PBNNSTLVANIA. 

1.  Chapman  Freeman. 

2.  Charles  O'Neill. 

3.  Samuel  J.  Bandall. 

4.  William  D.  Kelley. 
6.  Alfred  C.  Harraer. 

6.  William  Ward. 

7.  Isaac  N.  Evans. 

8.  Heister  Clymer. 


A.  H.  Smith. 
Samuel  A.  Bridges. 
Francis  D.  Collins. 
Hendrick  B.  Wright. 
James  B.  Reilly. 
John  W.  Killinger. 
Edward  Over  ion. 
John  I.  Mitchell. 
Jacob  M  Campbell. 
W.  8.  Stenger. 
Levi  Maish. 
Levi  A.  Monkey. 

21.  Jacob  Turney. 

22.  Russell  Errett. 
Thomas  M.  Bayne. 
W.  S.  Shailenberger. 
Henry  White. 
John  M  Thompson 
Lewis  H.  Watson. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


23. 
24. 
26. 
26. 
27. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

1.  Benjamin  T  Eames. 

2.  Latimer  W.  Ballou 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

1.  Joseph  H.  Rainey. 

2.  Richard  H.  Cain. 

3.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken. 

4.  John  H.  Evins.  ■ 
6.  Robert  Smalls. 

TBNNBBBBS. 

1    James  H.  Randolph. 

2.  J.  M,  Thomburgrh. 

3.  George  G.  Dibrell. 

4.  Haywood  Y.  Riddle, 
6.  John  M.  Bright 

6.  John  F.  House 

7.  W.  C.  WhiUhorne. 

8.  John  D.  C.  Atkins. 


9.  Wm.  P.  Caldwell  ^ 
10.  Casey  Young. 

TEXAS. 

1.  John  H.  ReagcLTh, 

2.  David  B.  Culhersort, 

3.  J.  W.  Throckmorton^ 

4.  Roger  Q.  Mills. 
6.  D.  C.  Giddings. 

6.  Gustave  Schleicher. 

VERMONT. 

1.  Charles  H.  Joyce. 

2.  Dudley  C.  Denison. 

3.  George  W.  Hendee . 

VIRGINIA. 

1.  Beverly  G.  Do-uglciss . 

2.  John  Goode,  Jr. 

3.  Gilbert  C    Walker. 

4.  Joseph  Jorgenson. 
6.  George  C.  Cabell. 

6.  J  Randolph  Ttjusker. 

7.  John  T  Harris. 
8    Eppa  Hunton. 

9.  A.  L.  Pridemore. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

1.  Benjamin  Wilson. 

2.  Benjamin  F.  Martin. 

3.  John  E  Kenna. 

WISCONSIN. 

1.  Charles  G.  Williams, 
2   Lucien  B.  Cas-well. 

3.  George  C.Hazleton, 

4.  WiUiam  P.  Lynde. 
6.  Edward  S-  Bragg. 

6.  Gabriel  Botuik. 

7.  H  L.  Humphrey. 

8.  Thaddeus  O   Poimd. 


Republicans,  144;  Democrats,  148. 


LIST  OF  SENATE  COMMITTEES. 


[The  first-named  on  each  committee  Is  the  Chair- 
man.] 

Privileges  and  Elections— Morton,  Mitchell,  Wad- 
lelgh,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin,  McMillan,  Hoar, 
Saulsbury,  Merrimon,  Hill. 

Foreign  Relations— Hamlin,  Morton,  Conkling, 
Howe,  McCreery,  Bogy,  Eaton,  Johnston. 

Finance— Morrill,  Dawes,  Ferry,  Jones  of  Nevada, 
Allison,  Howe,  Bayard,  Kernan,  Wallace. 

Appropriations — Windom,  Sargent,  Allison,  Dor- 
sey,  Blaine,  Davis  of  West  Virginia,  Withers, 
Eaton,  Beck. 

Commerce— Conkling,  Spencer,  Bumslde,  McMil- 
lan, Patterson,  Gordon,  Dennis,  Ransom,  Ran- 
dolph. 

Manufactures— Booth,  Bruce,  Rollins,  Johnston, 
McPherson. 

Agriculture— Paddock,  Sharon,  Hoar,  Davis  of 
West  Virginia,  Gordon. 

Military  Affairs— Spencer,  Wadleigh,  Bumside, 
Hamlin,  Teller,  Plumb,  Randolph,  Cockrell, 
^[axev 

Naval  Affairs— Sargent,  Anthony,  Conov  r, 
Blaine,  Klrkwood,  Whyte,  McPherson. 

Judiciary  —  Edmunds,  Conkling,  Howe,  Chrls- 
tlancy,  Davis  of  Dllnois,  Thurman,  McDonald. 

Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads — Hamlin,Ferry,  Jones 
of  Nevada,  Paddock,  Conover,  Klrkwood,  Sauls- 
bury,  Maxey,  Bailey. 

Public  Lands— Oglesby,  Paddock,  Booth,  Chaffee, 
Plumb,  McDonald,  Jones  of  Florida,  Grover, 
Garland. 

Pilvate  Land  Claims— Thurman,  Bayard,  Bogy, 
Edmunds,  Chrlstiancy. 

Indian  Affairs— Allison,  Oglesby,  Ingalls,  Saun- 
ders, Hoar,  McCreery,  Coke. 

Pensions— Ingalls,  Bruce,  Teller,  Klrkwood,  Davis 
of  Illinois,  Withers,  Bailey. 

Revolutionary  Claims— Johnston,  Jones  of  Flor- 
ida, Hill,  Dawes,  McMillan. 

Claims—McMillan,  Mitchell,  Cameron  of  Wiscon- 


sin, Teller,   Hoar,    Corbin,   Hereford,    Harris, 
Morgan. 

District  of  Columbia— Dorsey,  Spencer,  Ingalls, 
Rollins,  Saunders,  Merrifnon,  Barnum 

Patents— Wadleigh,  Booth,  Chaffee,  Keman,  Mor- 
gan. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds— Dawes,  Morrill, 
Hamlin,  Saulsbury,  Jones  of  Florida. 

Territories — Patterson,  Chrlstiancy,  Chaffee,  Gar- 
land, Saunders,  Grover,  Hereford. 

Railroads— Mitchell,  Howe,  Dawes,  Dorsey,  Tel- 
ler, Ferry,  Morton,  Ransom,  Bogy,  Barnum,  La- 
mar. 

Mines  and  Mining — Sharon,  Chaffee,  Klrkwood, 
Plumb,  Hereford,  Coke,  Hill. 

Revision  of  the  Laws — Christiancy,  Ingalls,  Davis 
of  Dlinois,  Wallace,  Kernan. 

Education  and  Labor— Bumside,  Patterson,  Mor- 
rill, Bruce,  Sharon,  Gordon,  Maxey,  Bailey,  La- 
mar. 

On  Civil  Service  and  Retrenchment— Blaine, 
Oglesby,  Patterson,  Booth,  McCreery,  Whyte, 
Beck 

To  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
the  Senate — Jones  of  Nevada,  Rollins,  Dennis. 

Priming— Anthony,  Sargent,  Whjte. 

Library — Howe,  Edmunds,  Ransom 

Rules — Ferry,  Hamlin,  Merrimon. 

Engiossed  Bills — Bayard,  Withers,  Anthony. 

Enrolled  Bills — Conover,  Paddock,  Grover 

Levees  of  Mississippi  River — Bruce,  Blaine,  Ooil- 
over,  Cockrell,  Harris. 

To  Examine  the  Several  Branches  of  the  Uivll 
Service— Chaffee,  Conkling,  Windom,  Merri- 
mon, Eaton. 

Transportation   Routes   to  the   Seaboard— Cam- 
eron of  Wisconsin,  Windom,  Conover,  Bumside, 
Saunders,  Davis  of  Virginia,  Harris,  Lamar, 
Beck. 
Note.— A  few  changes  will  necessarily  be  madt 

In  the  above  list  on  reassembling  of  the  Senate. 
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DEPOT  OP 


Botanic  Medicines, 

CORK- FILLING  WATER  COOLERS 

« 

AND 

REFRIGERATORS. 

LARKABEE'S 

Hheumatic  Liniment 

OB 

PAIN  J-XTRACTOR, 
FOR  EXTERNAL  APPLICATION. 

Also  of  hip  own  preparinjr,  Ginger,  Black  Pepper, 
African  Cayenne,  Mustard,  and  other  Spices,  war- 
ranted PURE,  for  family  ush.  in  2  onnces,  \i  and  H 
lb.  packai^es  ;  Sage,  Sweet  Basil,  Summer  Savory, 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Thyme,  and  all  kinds  of  Shaker 
Herbs. 

MANUPACTUKED    BY 

Wm.    H.    RANDLE, 

(Successor  to  E.  Larrabee,) 
22  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 

D.  K.  SOMES.  P.  C.  SOMES. 

I>.    X:.    HOMIE©   A:  CO., 

SOLICITORS  OP 

PATENTS. 

SPEaAL  ATTENTION  TO  EXTENSIONS,  RE- 
ISSUES,  INTERFERENCE  CASES, 
AND  TRADE  MARKS. 

We  employ  the  best  artists  in  drawings  and 
give  special  attention  to  the  careful  wording  of 
the  claims. 

In/oi'mation   Famished. 
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WE  REFER,  BY  PERMISSION,  TO 

James  O-.  Blaine,  U.  S.  Senator,  Maine. 

Z.  t /handler,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A.  H  Orapin,  ex-U.  S.  Senator,  New  Hamp. 

H.  Hamlin,  V  S  Senator,  Maine. 

P.  W.  Hitchcociv,  U.  S.  Senator,  Nebraska. 

J.  S.  Morrill,  U.  S.  Senator,  Vermont. 

J.  S.  Farnsworth,  M.  C,  Illinois. 

Wm.  S.  Hohnan,  ex-M   C,  Indiana. 

H.  W.  Parker,  M.  C,  New  Hampshire. 

E.  H.  Rollins,  U.  S.  Senator,  New  Hampshire. 

J.  W.  McOlurg,  late  Governor  of  Missouri. 

Wm.  Lawrence,  M.  0.,  Ohio. 

Sidney  Ed^erton,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Alexander  H.  Rice.  Governor  of  Mass. 

James  M.  Ashley,  Ohio. 

John  Huichins,  Ohio. 

Robert  McKnight,  Pennsylvania. 

E.  B.  Spaulding,  Banker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Alfred  Ely,  Rochester,  New  York. 

R.  E.  Fehton,  ex-U.  S   Senator,  New  York. 

F.  E.  Spinner,  ex-U.  S.  Treasurer. 

Jolm  N  Goodwin,  late  Gov  of  Arizona. 
John  T.  Nixon,  Judge  U.  S.   Court,  N.  J. 


CUT 


It  Is  Wortli  95.00. 


OUT 


To  every  reader  of  this  magazine  who  sends  us 
this  certificate  and  $1.00  we  will  forward,  for*  one 
year,  "Tub  Treasdke,"  a  magnificent  Blustrated 
Monthly  .Journal  and  Housekeepers'  Magazine, 
and  one  copy  of  our  new  and  elegant  premium 
Ohromo,  entitled 

'♦ASKING  A  BLESSING," 

a  masterpiece  of  the  Dusseldorf  School  of  genre 
painting,  by  Prof.  Jordan,  size  20>6  by  16H,  exe- 
cuted in  the  highest  style  of  art,  retail  price  of 
which  is  $5.00.  and  a  copy  of  the  following  beauti- 
ful poem  descriptive  of  the  Chromo,  in  elegant 
illuminated  colors  for  framing : 

Ay,  but  wait,  good  wife,  a  minute ; 

I  have  flr.*<t  a  word  to  say  ; 
Do  you  know  what  day  to-day  is  ? 

Mother,  'tis  our  wedding-day  ! 

Just  as  now,  we  sat  at  supper 
When  the  guests  had  gone  away: 

You  eat  that  side,  I  sat  this  side, 
Forty  years  ago  to-day ! 

Then  what  plans  we  laid  together; 

What  brave  things  I  meant  to  do ! 
Could  we  dream  to-day  would  find  us 

At  this  table — me  and  you. 

Better  so,  no  doubt — and  yet  I 
Sometimes  think — I  cannot  tell — 

Had  our  boy — ah,  yes  !  I  know,  dear: 
Yes,  He  doeih  all  things  well. 

Well,  we've  had  our  joys  and  sorrows, 
Shared  our  smil<'s  as  well  as  tears  ; 

And — ihe  best  of  all — I've  had  your 
Faithful  love  for  forty  years. 

Poor  we've  been,  but  not  forsaken  ; 

Grief  we've  known,  but  never  shame. 
Father,  for  Thy  endless  mercies, 

Still  we  bless  Thy  holy  name  ! 

This  is  a  rare  chance  for  you 
to  make  money.  We  will 
pay  you  large  cash  commis- 
sions and  give  you  exclusive 
territory.  Send  us  one  dollar,  avoid  unnecessary 
correspondence,  receive  your  territory,  and  go  to 
work  at  once.  Upon  receipt  of  which  we  will  for- 
ward Agent's  outfit,  Certificate  of  Agencj',  &c. 

Address 

THE  TREASURE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

No.  49  CEDAR  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


REIGART'S 

American  and  Foreign 

PATENT  AGENCY. 

Office  :  Corner  Eighth  and  F  Sts., 

Fronting  U-  S.  Patent  and  General  Post  Office, 

WASinXGTON,  D.  C, 

Where  all  business  relating  to  patents  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. 

DRAWINGS,  SPECIFICATIONS,  ETC., 

Executed  in  the  best  manner  by  the  undersigned, 
Late  an  Examiner  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

/.  Fi^anklin  Reigart, 

Solicitor 


AGENTS 
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If  brothers  will    SEITD    *°  ^^^  name  of 

some  good  business  man,  who  will  attend  to  the 
business  for  them,  we  will  forward  the  necessary 
blanks  and  instructions, 

AND  YOU 

can  then  make  application  through  him,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  **  ODD  FELLOWS'  BENEVO- 
LENT SOCIETY,"  of  Chicago,  Dlinois. 

Each  member  is  assessed  according  to  his  age  or 
liability,  so  that  the  young  men  do  not  have  to  pay 
for  the  old. 

Your  heirs 

WILL  RECEIVE 

a  benefit  which  is  limited  to 


$5,000 


and  when  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  exceeds 
$5,000,  the  amount  to  be  collected  from  each  mem- 
ber decreases 


IN 


the  same  ratio.  We  mail  to  each  member  a  notice, 
giving  the  name,  number  of  Lodge,  and  date  of 
death,  and  the  assessments  are  due 


THIRTY 


days  from  the  date  of  said  notice.  We  have  re- 
ceived more  members  the  first  year  than  any  asso- 
ciation ever  organized  for  the  same  purpose,  and 


DAYS 


will  come  when  the 


"0.  F.  B.  SOCIETY," 

of  Chicago,  HI.,  will  have  a  larger  membership 
than  any  Life  Insurance  Company  ever  organized. 


Office;  112  E.  RANDOLPH  STREET, 

S.  L.  HURST,  Secretary  and  Actuary, 

oHioAoo,  ILL.  I  CLAIMS,  PATENTS,  INSURANCE. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


THE  OLD  ESTABLISHED  ROUTE  ANI>  SHORT- 
LINE 

BBTWSBN 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA,  BAI> 
TDklORE,    WASHINGTON,    RICHMONX), 
WATKIN'S  GLEN,   CHICAGO,  CIN- 
CINNATI, ROCHESTER,  LOUIS- 
VILLE, PITTSBURGH, 
ST.  LOUIS, 


And  all  parts  of  the  "West,  Northwest  and  South- 
west. 


PARLOR  AND  PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS 
ON  ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS. 

Tickets  Sold,  and  information  given  in  regard  to 
Trains,  Ac,  at  the  following 

OFFICES  OF  THE  COMPANY  : 

BOSTON.— Nos.  203  and  206  Washington  Street. 

NEW  YORK.— No.  626  Broadway,  No.  1  Astor 
House,  No..  944  Broadway,  No.  8  Battery  Place, 
Depot  foot  of  Desbrosses  Street,  Depot  foot  of 
Courtlandt  Street,  Depot  Jersey  City. 

PHILADELPHIA.— No.  838  Chestnut  Street,  S.  E. 
Comer  Broad  and  Chestnut  Streets,  No.  116  Mar- 
ket Street,  Depot  Thirty-second  and  Market 
Streets,  Depot  foot  of  Market  Street,  Depot  Front 
and  Berks  Streets ;  No.  ^  Chelton  Avenue,  Ger- 
man town. 

BALTIMORE.— N.  E.  Comer  Baltimore  and  Cal- 
vert Streets;  Calvert  Station,  N.  C.  Railway; 
Union  Depot,  Charles  Street. 

WASHINGTON— N.  E.  Comer  Thirteenth  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  E.  Comer  Sixth 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue ;  Depot  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Railroad,  Comer  Sixth  and  B 
Streets. 

RICHMOND.— No.  826  Main  Street;  Depot B.,  F* 
and  P.  R.  R.,  Comer  Eighth  and  Byrd  Streets; 
Exchange  Hotel. 

And  Principal  Ticket  Offices  on  the  Route,  in  New 
England  and  the  South. 


FRANK  THOMSON, 
General  Manager. 


D.  M.  BOYD,  Jr., 
General  Passenger  Agent. 


R.  H.  MARSH, 


940  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Improkb  f  tntibtor  for  |lailtoHg  €\mU, 


Patented   April   11,   1876. 


i(  Kallwaj'  Oompantt 


improved  TentLI 


pipe  oIRaU  way  wat 


It  Bffeotuallr  prer 


a  tbe  bealth  and  camtort  of  tba 
In  the  above  cut.  Ite  Bimpllcity 
1  upwiird  draft  In  the  discharge 


NOXIOCB  eABES,  DCST,  WIND,  AND  VIMDERB, 

which  JiaTe  hliherlo  fciund  their  way  into  thB  car*  through  the  closet  hoppers.  The  Improved  Ten- 
Ulator  biw  been  recenfly  tried  upon  the  cars  of  the  Maine  Central  BaUroad  and  the  panland  and 
Bocbeeier  Road,  and  the  lollowinj  certiflcales  conflrm  tolly  the  adTantaeas  claimed  for  it  by  the 


LcTHBK  JoHES,  Esq.,  Lewision.  Me. : 

eloeeu.    We  Und  they  possese  all  the  advantages  yi 
for  which  ihey  are  Intended. 
Tonn  truly, 


Siwerlnleadent. 


ebnllueethemanaUour 


PoKTLAKP,  Mb.,  January  31,  Ign 
travelinc  public  that  has  been  made. 


THE  TBATELIN8  PVBI.IC 

le  vital  nece>alty  ol 


Lmtier  Jeaea, 


Press  Notices  of  the  HepubKc  Magazine. 


It  contains  'much  valuable  reading.— Eagle, 
Union  City,  Ind. 

Presents  an  attractive  table  of  contents.— News, 
Waldoboro',  Me. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  record  of  the  nation. — ^Locomo- 
tive, Stuaft,  Iowa. 

We  cannot  too  highly  recommend  it.— News, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

A  sterling  and  ably  edited  Magazine. — Grand 
Era,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Commends  itself  to  us  veiy  highly.— Pioneer,  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  La. 

Supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  public  men. — 
Chronicle,  Lebanon,  Mo. 

It!«  contents  arc  varied  and  interesting.— The 
Shaft,  Osa;^e  City,  Kansas. 

Replc'te  with  matters  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest.— Record,  Butler,  Mo. 

Should  find  its  way  into  every  household  in  the 
Union. — Mail,  Dakota  City,  Neb. 

A  seventy-page  monthly,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  our  exchanges. — Globe,  Flint,  Mich. 

Beyond  question  the  ablest  political  Magazine 
published. — ^Journal,  La  Cygne,  Kansas. 

In  its  particular  line  it  is  one  of  the  best  month- 
lies published. — Globe,  Golden,  Colorado. 

The  articles  are  characterized  by  great  ability 
and  moderation, — Sentinel,  Lemars,  Iowa. 

Of  all  the  Magazines  on  our  table,  the  x)ne  we 

frize  the  most  is  The  Republic— Journal,  Galva, 
11. 

A  well-printed  and  well-managed  octavo,  oach 
number  containing  64  pages. — ^Morning  Star,  Dover, 
N.  H. 

'  Some  of  its  contents  we  have  republished  in  the 
Pilot — the  remainder  are  all  good. — Pilot,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Well  filled  with  interesting  and  instructive 
mattt'rs  pertaining  to  politics. — Banner,  Black 
River  Falls,  Wis. 

'  • 

Well  conductf^d  and  many  reliable  facts  of  in- 
formation can  monthly  tfe  found  in  its  pages. — Re- 
publican, Savannah,  Mo.  , 

A  neat,  sixty-four  page  monthly  Magazine,  de- 
vot^^d  to  the  dissemination  of  political  information. 
— Pilgrim,  James  Creek,  Pa 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  its  articles  are  elabo- 
rately and  carefully  Written. — Eastern  Chronicle, 
New  Ghisgow,  Nova  Scotia. 

Should  have  a  wide  clvculation,  and  it  would 
thus  wield  an  influence  for  good  on  the  public 
mind. — Times*,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  work  of  this  size  and 
price  that  contains  so  much  valuable  mfoiaua- 
t ion, —Gazette,  Onowa  City,  Iowa. 

Every  political  man  ought  to  have  this  Maga- 
zinf,as  it  eoniains  valuable  information  on  the 
politics  of  the  da3'  — lUcord^  Buchanan,  Mich. 

FpH  of  information  for  politicians,  and  all  in- 
terested in  the  doiogs  of  tlio  Government  and 
Government  oflicials.— Times,  Perry,  Kansas. 

The  Republic,  published  at  Washington,  D  C, 
at  $2  per  annum,  is  one  of  the  best  political  Mag- 
azines in  the  country. — Sentinel,  Centralia,  111, 

It  is  just  what  we  want  and  intend  to  keep  on 
our  desk  to  refer  to,  as  a  complete  depository  of 
knowledge  of  current  political  events. — ^Review, 
Decatur,  111. 

A  work  of  decided  merit,  and  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  those  who  wish  to  keep  thoroughly  posted 
in  regard  to  our  national  aftairs. — Gratiot  Jour- 
nal, Ithaca,  Mich. 

Of  immense  interest  to  all  who  would  be  well 
versed  in  political  transactions,  and  in  everything 
of  importance  that  pertains  to  the  Government.— 
Republic,  Princeton,  Wis. 

It  is  a  real  political  Magazine,  and  should  be  in 


the  hands  of  every  man  who  would  be  informed 
upon  all  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day. — 
Schuyler  (Neb.)  Register. 

If  the  promise  of  the  number  before  us  be  ful- 
filled by  those  that  follow,  it  will  certainly  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  political  Magazines  ever  is- 
sued in  this  country. — Gazette,  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

The  Republic  is  devoted  "  to  the  dissemination 
of  political  information,"  and  we  earnestly  re- 
commend it  as  worthy  the  active  and  liberal  sup- 
5ort  of  Republicans  everywhere. — Celina  (Obio) 
ournal. 

Conducted,  as  it  is,  with  great  ability,  it  "will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  politicians  of 
the  country  who  are  seeking  after  correct  infor- 
mation in  this  day  of  enlightened  and  progressive 
public  opinion.— Citizen  and  Gazette,  Urbana, 
Ohio. 

A  new  political  monthly. — We  have  received  a 
copy  of  The  Republic,  a  monthly  Magazine  de- 
voted to  the  dissemination  of  political  inf  onnation. 
It  is  a  valuable  periodical,  and  one  of  which  w^e 
will  l^ave  more  to  say  at  no  distant  day. — Monitor, 
Marion,  Ind. 

The  Republic  is  well  printed,  will  contain  not 
less  than  forty-eight  pages  of  reading  matter,  and 
will  be  furnished  at  $2  per  annum  ;  single  copies 
2.>  cents.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Repub- 
lic Publishing  Company,  Washington,  D.  C  — Free 
Press,  Waltham,  Mass. 

We  commend  The  Republic,  an  ablj'  Edited 
magazine,  to  all  persons  desiring  correct  informa- 
tion on  matters  of  a  national  political  character. 
All  questions  are  discussed  in  a  manner  and  style 
not  usually  within  the  scope  of  the  daily  press. — 
Marion  (Va.)  Chronicle. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  The  Re- 
public. The  times  and  the  necessities  of  our  polit- 
ical relations  demand  just  such  a  work.  Every 
Republican  who  wishes  to  be  versed  in  the  real, 
true  history  of  our  Government  as  it  transpires 
would  do  well  to  send  for  it, — South  Jersey  Re- 
publican, Hammontoii.  N.  J. 

Che  Republic  is  a  publication  much  needed,  and 
we  trust  will  receive  a  liberal  patronage  in  Arkan- 
sas. The  ablest  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  party 
will  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  we  commend  it 
esi)ecially  to  all  who  wish  to.keop  themselves  in- 
formed of  the  views  of  leading  minds  on  great  is- 
sues,— ^Fayetteville  (Ark.)  News. 

We  have  received  No.  2  (April)  of  The  Repub- 
lic, a  monthly  magazine  published  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  W  e  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of 
this  magazine  on  receipt  of  the  first  number,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat.  It  is  a  very  useful 
publication.  The  entire  contents  are  interesting 
to  all  intelligent  readers.— Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Telegraph. 

The  Republic  will  be  a  thesaurus  of  political 
literature  mainly,  and  will  bring  under  review, 
by  the  ablest  statesmen,  all  matters  of  political 
economy  and  action,  with  governmental  policy 
and  measures.  It  will  embody  a  large  amount  of 
reliable  statistics  and  valuable  information,  which 
every  intelligent  citizen  will  think  it  important  to  , 
have. — Vassar  Pioneer,  Mich. 

The  March  number  of  a  new  monthly  Magazine 
bearing  the  title  of  The  Republic  is  on  our  table. 
It  hails  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  devoted  to 
the  dissemination  of  political  information.  If  the 
promise  of  this,  the  initial  number,  be  fulfilled  by 
those  to  follow,  it  will  certainly  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  political  Magazines  ever  issued  in 
this  country. — Lancaster  (Ohio)  Gazette. 

The  first  number  of  The  Republic,  now  upon 
our  table,  contains  several  able  articles  upon 
topics  that  usually  interest  reading  people  irre- 
spective of  any  political  ojpinions  which  they  may 
entertain.  The  subscription  price  is  only  $2  per 
year.  More  reading  matter  for  the  same  amount 
than  can  be  found  in  most  of  the  naontllies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.— National  In<|Bx,  Tyler, 
Smith  County,  Texas. 
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THE   REPUBLIC, 

A  Poiitical  Science  Monthly  Magazine. 


The  Republic  begins  its  Rixth  volume  with  the  Centennial  year,  January,  1876. 

It  has  grown  in  public  favor,  and  has  received  substantial  encouragement  from  ©very 
State  and  Territory  in  the  Union. 

Its  early  promises  have  been  made  good.  Its  pages  have  been  filled  with  political  in- 
formation, with  the  suggestions  of  wisdom  growing  out  of  experience,  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures carefully  arranged,  making  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  itself;  a  valuable  text-book  to 
all  interested  in  Governmental  affairs. 

In  view  of  the  Presidential  election,  which  takes  place  in  1876,  the  Republic  desires  to 
increase  its  field  of  usefulness  by  adding  to  its  list  of  subscribers.  It  already  numbers  among 
jts  readers,  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  country.     The  deep 

erest  expressed  by  them  in  the  work,  is  to  the  publishers,  evidence  of  an  appreciation 

thousands  of  others   would  entertain  of  the  Republic,  could  it  be  brought  to  their 

ntion.     Will  not  our  friends   take   upon  themselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 

^od  citizens  to  add  their  names  and  their  influence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  the 

interest  of  public  morality  and  good  government. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Republic  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
Government,  whether  municipal.  State  or  National. 

It  will  favor  loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  as  pre-requisites  for  office. 

It  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  ;  and  impartial  criticism  whenever  required. 

It  will  seek  to  hold  up  intelligence  as  the  safeguard  to  National  safety,  and  will  defend 
our  free-school  system  as  essential  to  its  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experience  may  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  but  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  funds,  or  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  sectarian  influences. 

It  will  advocate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  will  labor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  century  have  confirmed. 

It  will  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  Government,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings. 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  which  the  Republic  is  devoted.  It 
pledges  anew  its  best  energies  to  make  the  Centennial  volumes  worthy  the  Nation  it  serves, 
and  the  year  it  enters  upon. 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborers  in  the  grand  mission  of  preserving 
good  government,  the  Republic  sends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  expressed,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  extend 
their  hands  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  bring  upon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Republic  will  bear  its  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  win,  is  the  consciousness  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  civilization  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

The  Republic  is  a  magazine  of  sixty -four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  $10.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  will  be  paid  by  the  publishers.  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained^  either  bound  or  in  numbers.  Remit- 
t??nces  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 

Address, 

ISHING  COMPANY,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS. 


Monday,  December  6,  1875,  was  a  cloudj 
daj.  The  face  of  natare  was  sLorn  of  bright- 
ness. The  sun  was  veiled  and  the  air  ob- 
scure and  chill  with  mist.  Signs  of  mourning 
draped  the  Capitol.  From  that  proad  pile 
a  funeral  train  had  recently  descended,  bear- 
ing awaj  the  lifeless  form  of  Henry  Wilson, 
the  late  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 
Up  the  stairways  and  into  the  vast  edifice 
poured  an  eager  multitude,  unmindful  of  the 
distinguished  dead,  and  kindled  with  the 
excitement  of  that  living  scene.  On  no  pre- 
vious opening  of  Congress  was  there  a  greater 
throng.  A  Republican  Senate  with  a  Dem- 
ocratic House  had  never  before  been  wit* 
nessed. 

THE  SENATE  CHAMBER. 

The  hall  of  the  American  Senate  had  been 
prepared  with  unusual  taste  and  elegance 
by  the  faithfulness  and  care  of  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms,  Major  John  R  .French,  a  sterling 
and  excellent  officer.  It  remained  still 
dressed  in  the  rich  dark  emblems  of  the  re- 
cent obsequies.  At  12  o'clock  M.  the  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Ferry,  Senator  from  Michigan, 
and  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  struck 
the  gavel,  and  in  a  moment  the  great  assem- 
blage was  hushed  to  silence.  Prayer  was 
ofifered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
The  usual  preliminary  forms  were  immediate- 
ly dispatched.  Senator  Boutwell,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, then  arose  to  announce  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  death  of  the  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  give  notice  of  an  early  day 
when  resolutions  in  his  memory  would  be 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate. 


THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESB5TATIVBS. 

A  peculiar  interest  centered  in  this  great 
forum  of  the  people's  delegates ;  because 
here  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  a  score  of 
years  was  the  Democratic  party  to  be  invest- 
ed with  the  dominant  power.  The  proceed- 
ings for  the  organization  of  the  House  had 
been  settled  in  the  Democratic  caucus  the 
Saturday  before. .  To  witness  the  vision  had 
come  together  from  far  and  near  the  leaders 
and  the  led  of  this  old  party  of  strange 
and  saddened  history.  The  motley  crowds 
surged  through  the  halls  which  were  cram- 
med to  their  utmost  capacity  above  and  be- 
low. No  hungrier  set  of  men  was  ever 
gathered  beneath  the  dome  of  the  CapitoL 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  Hon.  Edward 
McPherson,  Clerk  of  the  last  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, appeared  at  the  desk  and  called 
to  order.  By  this  time  all  the  doorways- 
and  corridors  were  packed  with  a  dense  mass 
of  human  beings  ;  men,  women,  and  children^ 
pressed  together  well  nigh  to  suffocation. 

PBOCBEDINGS  IN  THE  BOUSE. 

The  first  thing  in  order  was  the  roll-call' 
of  the  members  elect,  during  which  the  clerk, 
announced  in  regard  to  the  credentials  of 
certain  members  from  Louisiana  and  New 
York  points  of  doubt,  which  he  submitted 
to  the  decision  of  the  House.  At  the  close  of 
the  call  it  was  found  that  286  members  hadi 
answerd  to  their  names,  some  half  dozen  of 
the  members  elect  not  having  yet  arrived". 
Representative  Lamar,  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, then  moved  the  election  of  a  Speaker 
pieparatory  to  the  organization  of  the  House 
The  motion  being  agreed  to  on  the  part  of 
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the  DemoiM'ats,  he  put  in  nomination  Hon. 
Michael  C.  Kerr,  a  member  from  the  State  of 
Indiana.  The  Republicans  nominated  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,  a  member  from  the  State 
of  Maine.  The  result  of  the  election  was  as 
follows  : 

Whole  number  of  votes  cast,  282 ;  neces- 
sary to  a  choice,  142,  of  which — 

Michael  C.  Kerr      received 173 

James  O,  Blaine  "        106 

Alexander  Campbell    **       1 

Wm.  B.  Anderson        ** 1 

A.  8.  Williams  **        1 

giving  Mr.  Kerr  a  majority  of  64  votes  over 
hU.  The  Speaker-elect  was  then  conducted 
to  the  chair  by  Messrs.  Randall  and  Blaine. 
After  a  brief  address  from  Mr.  Kerr,  the 
oldest  member  in  continuous  service  on  the 
floor,  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vanu,  administered  to  him  the  oath  of 
office.  A  message  from  the  Senate  was  re- 
ceived, informing  the  House  that  a  quorum 
was  present,  and  proposing  the  customary 
committees  to  inform  the  President  of  the 

fact. 

The  Speaker  then  proceeded  to  the  swear- 
ing in  of  the  members,  during  which,  a  ques- 
tion being  raised  on  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Morey,  claiming  a  seat  from  Louisiana,  the 
first  issue  was  joined  between  the  majority 
and  minority,  and  a  spirited  discussion  en- 
sued. The  Republicans  fairly  won  their 
point  and  carried  it  in  triumph.  Mr.  Morey 
was  sworn  and  permitted  to  take  his  seat. 
it  was  a  sight,  indeed,  to  behold.  In  a  House 
where  the  Democrats  have  a  clear  working 
•majority  of  more  than  sixty  members,  and 
among  whom  it  is  said  there  are  some  eighty 
ex-rebel  officers,  to  witness  the  reading  of  the 
two  forms  of  oath,  which  told  the  work  that 
•each  man  of  them  had  done  in  the  terrible 
history  of  the  past,  and  to  see  the  half  dozen 
or  so  of  colored  members  standing  forward 
among  the  rest,  the  fruit  of  the  agony  which 
had  lifted  them  from  bondage — a  bondage 
which  to  perpetuate,  so  many  of  their  now 
fellow  members  had  exerted  their  utmost 
power  in  the  protracted  horrors  of  a  bloody 
civil  war — all  this  was  calculated  to  All,  as 
it  did,  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  observer 
with  deep  and  serious  reflection.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  organization  of  the  House 


was  then  made  on  a  resolution  moved  by 
Mr.  Lamar.  George  M.  Adams,  of  Kentucky, 
was  elected  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Forty-Fourth  Congress.  John 
G.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  was  elected  Sergeant- 
at-Arms.  L.  H.  Fitzhugh,  of  Texas,  was 
elected  Doorkeeper.  James  M.  Stewart,  of 
Virginia,  was  elected  Postmaster,  and  Rev. 
I.  L.  Townsend,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  elected  Chap- 
lain. A  message  was  then  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, informing  that  body  of  the  organization 
of  the  House  and  its  readiness  to  proceed  to 
business.  A  committee  was  also  appointed . 
to  wait  on  the  President  and  inform  him  that 
the  Congress  was  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication he  might  be  pleased  to  make. 

RULES   OF   THE   HOUSB. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvauia,  submitted 
resolutions  proposing  the  rules  of  the  Forty- 
third  Congress,  with  the  exception  of  Nos. 
166,  107  ;  and  also  proposing  a  committee  of 
five,  consisting  of  the  Speaker  and  four  mem- 
bers to  be  named  by  him,  to  revise  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  to  propose  alterations  and 
amendments  to  the  same.  These  resolutions 
were  adopted. 

The  rules  which  were  thus  excluded  are  as 
follows:  *' 166.  All  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules,  except  where  they  m:iy  be  suspended 
by  a  majority,  shall,  before  being  submitted 
to  the  House,  ba  seconded  by  a  majority,  as 
in  case  of  the  previous  question.  January 
20,  1874.*'  **167.  Whenever  a  question  id 
pending  before  the  House,  the  Speaker  shall 
not  entertajn  any  motion  of  a  dilatory  char- 
acter, except  one  motion  to  adjourn  and  one 
motion  to  fix  the  day  to  which  the  House  shall 
adjourn.  But  the  previous  question  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  any  bill  or 
joint  resolution  shall  not  be  ordered  during 
the  first  day  of  its  consideration  unless  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  second 
the  demand :  Provided^  That  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  House  resolutions  oflFered  in  the 
morning  hour  of  Monday  :  and  prauvied  fwr- 
theTy  That  it  shall  not  apply  to  any  proposi- 
tion to  appropriate  the  money,  the  credit,  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States,  except 
the  annual  appropriation  bills.  February  1, 
1875. "    A  resolution  was  then  adopted  relat- 
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ing  to  the  drawing  of  seats,  and  the  Hoase 
adjourned. 

SECOND   DAT. 

In  the  Senate  were  presented  the  credentials 
of  Hon.  James  £.  English,  from  Connecticut, 
to  take  the  seat  ot  Orris  L.  Ferry,  deceased 
during  the  recess.  Mr.  Adams,  the  Clerk  of 
the  House,  announced  a  message  from  that 
body  informing  the  Senate  of  its  organization 
and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  wait 
on  the  President ;  after  which  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  ;  at  one  o'clock  the  Senate  was 
called  to  order,  and  the  annual  message  of 
the  President  was  submitted  and  read. 

THE    MESSAGE. 

This  document  is  longer  than  the  previous 
messages  of  President  Grant,  and  presents  to 
the  country  questions  of  the  gravest  consid- 
eration. It  commences  with  a  review  of  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic  dar- 
ing the  first  century  of  its  existence,  and  is  a 
clear  and  powerful  resume  of  a  growth  and 
strength  almost  unequalled  in  history. 

INTELLIOSNCB. 

It  then  discusses  the  necessity  of  the  nni- 
versal  spread  of  intelligence  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  suggests  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures 
of  the  several  States,  making  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  country,  in  a  system  of 
free  public  schools,  compulsory  ;  forbidding 
in  such  schools  the  teaching  of  religious,  athe. 
istic,  or  pagan  tenets ;  and  prohibiting  all 
national  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  reli- 
gious sect  or  denomination.  It  sugges  ts  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  the 
value  of  church  property  by  the  year  1900 
will  amount  to  $3,000,000,000  ;  and  that  the 
contemplation  of  so  vast  a  property  may  lead 
to  sequestration,  through  violence  and  blood. 
To  avoid  this  result,  it  suggests  the  taxation 
of  all  property  equally,whether  church  or  cor- 
poration, exempting  only  the  resting  places 
of  the  dead,  and  possibly,  with  proper  restrio- 
t  ons,  church  edifices.  It  presents  a  flatter- 
ing view  of  our  foreign  relations  —  reciting 
the  gratifying  fact  that  Portugal  has  abol- 
ished servitude  in  her  colonies,  and  humanely 
counseling  legislation  to  prohibit  American 
citizens  holding  slaves  in  any  other  country 
or  having  interest  therein  ;  also,  announcing 


the  reparation  of  Chili  in  the  case  of  the  whale- 
ship  Return,  seized  without  sufficient  cause 
more  than  forty  years  ago  ;  and  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrator  in  favor  of  our  Government 
and  against  that  of  the  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia for  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the 
United  States  steamer  Montijo ;   likewise  the 
conclusion  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
King  of  the   Hawaiian  Islands ;   and  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Spanish  Government  for 
the  payment  of  the  sum  of  $80,000  for  the 
benefit  of  the  surviving  sufferers  of  the  ship 
Virginias.     It  discusses,  in  the  clearest  and 
calmest  manner,  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  jind  the 
complications  and  evils,  which  increase  in 
magnitude  every  suooeeiling  year,  from  the 
unhappy  condition  of  that  distracted  and  al- 
most exhausted  Island.    It  concludes  that  the 
occasion  has  not  arrived  for  the  recognition 
either  of  its  independence  or  of  belligerent 
rights  to  the  insurgents;   bat  plainly  intir 
mating  that  the  time  may  com<)  when  it.  will 
be  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  consider 
the  question  of   mediation  or  intervention. 
The  Message  also  treats  of  the  **  Free  Zone," 
as  it  is  called,  a  project  of  Mexican  legislation 
applied  to  certain  States  of  that  Republic 
along  our  Texan  border,  whereby  much  in- 
jury accrues  to  oar  revenue  as  well  as  to 
honest  commercial  enterprise.    The  depreda- 
tions on  our  people  continue,  and  the  com- 
plications remain  as  yet  unsettled  —  no  ade- 
quate means  of  suppression  having  as  yet 
been  applied.    The  joint  commission  for  the 
adjustment  of  American  and  Mexican  claims 
is  bringing  its  labors  to  a  close.     The  ques- 
tions of  difference  between  this  Government 
and  that  of  Venezuela  have  been  put  in  the 
way  oi  final  adjustment  by  the  recognition 
on  the  part  of  that  power  of  her  just  obliga- 
tions to  the  United   States.    A  treaty  has 
been  formed  with  Belgium  regarding  com- 
merce and  navigation ;  and  conventions  es- 
tablished with  the  Mexican  Republic  for  the 
further  extension  of  the  joint  committee  upon 
claims  ;   with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  com^ 
mercial  reciprocity,  and  with  the  Ottoman 
Empire  (or  extradition.     The  Message  treats 
of  the  work  and  contiuaance  of  the  Court  of 
Commissioners  on  Alabama  Claims — showing 
that  of  the   1,882  claims  presented,  a  little 
more  than  half  have  been  adiudicated,  and 
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f0i(imnm*rt^\fi$(  nmiAH^\*ff(U\»tU)mU>^m»M^  it  t/Mmt  fif)r  tiM»  Uat  llswal  j«ar  have  V^iai  $157.- 

^o  rtnMh  eh^  f/TKift^fW  K«f«yr«  Ji ;   »i  tb^  mmm  1*57*722^35,  siworln^  a.  li^ierQaiie  firwfc  the  jear 

Mm^  f^rttit(f»iiiftf(  thfti  Ort%^f0(m  »bonW,  hy^  )^^>re6f  ^,9^^,11 1,^  and ' ike  rK8spC3dni]t& 

\nw,  fiftfHUi  n<fin^  f'^/nrifrf  jnritn^UfUon  Uiff  th^  iot^^mal     r«r<ti«e  for  c]i«  saae    period  of 

f«M*f  *>f  /iM#n#  rifKm  /?lAiiiW  *^»#iwt  tfe^  f;»H««l  tl  10,007,4^.5'^,  an  iaen»aaeo^  |7,537,7*>*-«S 

Ml/it«#/    Th«  M/^^i^*^* /I  wjdwwm  th^i  valtMr  >iftd  'J^*^  th^  /«ar  before.  The  Treasvrer's  report 

rimi**nn\iy  frf  Ui\H%rhph\f.  &<ntfmnnif'rStikm  in  th*f  nM»  out  a  fjomplete  riew  of  the  workings  of 

ff«fi>»rtrft)/m  </f  Jm^lri^nj    rf,*MSn%  ihft  tfrndt-  *•»*  department  &>r  the  last  jear,  and  aUo 

Hon  (if  tli«  flrwl  r/fmAO  t^^Uf^rftph  «aMe<  the  ewitaifw  reeonmendsttioot  for  farther  legia- 

(♦♦i««lof»  of  tfi^  tfftmfih  (Uf^tfrnrnfmi,  \n  \hm,  l*tkro  on  hnporUot  points.    The    message 

U\  A  ii«w  wmrip/in/,  which  (nmtpXt^UitX  th«  la/-  ecmtinae*    di«eiu«iiig  the    nnportance    and 

iiiK  of  iUnSr  mh\tt  hp^1frtit^  Vrn,n<nt  and  thl»  necewit/ofgpeeie  resumption  at  least  bjthe 

(touiilrylfi  Jrily^rf  thAtywar;  th^nabwrfjOiimt  ,  '^"^  ^r  «^  Janaarj,  H79,  and  earUer,   if 

Ift^hiKof  AU»lra«Ah(«dlr««tffOtiithUconotr/  i  P«»iWe,  and  »agge*t^  certain  points  for  the 

1(1  iliw  UUnd;*  of  OrifAt  Hrltftin  hy  th#»  United  *^^^  o^  Congress  in  furtherance  of  this  end 


HtAtAM  IMrm«t  (y/ttilA  (/V/ftiprtn/  ;  ao/l  Hagg«st- 
Im^  tmrUIn  propo^AlM  tti  regard  to  ihsm, 
wliioli  /irA  - 

I,  Tlin  Ufwl)tif(  (rf  ilm  llriAM  b«tW(<en  IhiH 
(iikI  ntiy  otlitir  oonntr/  to  ioodro  (^qiial  and 
Ini(tArtifi)  I'IkIiIm. 

U.  Ttit«  ttrotilbliionofdomblnaiiotif*  of  lines 
for  iliM  piirpoMfl  of  ooniroHltiK  iho  rates  of 

il.  (*oiii}mllliiK  tlio  litiMKtoglfMprticedenoH 
lo  tlif*  otYiotnl  in(tMMA|((iM  of  tho  (tovornmuniN 
()h\v  (MMtni^ot. 

4.  ItnthhititjK  ihfi  powpr  of  th.tt  Oovorii- 
uuMitK  tu  Hm  ti  Htnii  to  tliA  rni(4M  of  m»HrinK«M 
Hout  fhMU  lliitlr  kIioi'mk. 

'i1u«  tU0MKAH(tgo0H  On  to  utitto  thftt  tin*  itxo- 
ouilvf*  will  t»o  HOVi»iM\0tl  it»  I»Ih  ftotloim  on 
\\\\n  nultjool  l»y  \\\^  nbovo  prinolp)t»H  until 
(SM\^h«M  (tlvivll  )\nrt^  )>(»gvt)t\i(Ml  thoni^VAMt  In- 

'Hu*  m«^Mj^»Mmll»  Mi<»utlv)U  to  th«  ovIU  of 
l>(\v\\l\vl^nt  nMuv«l<»Htton  umi  «»xpniHHtlon, 
b^^Uh^^i  *U<^  fHv^t  of  n\Hnx  Hn\l  h*t*m»i»ul  onw<»n 
^vi  vMi»^u>u»»i*i,v  ^v  vrhlv*h  li  Umm^hlio  lm|u>«f» 

0\<uK«  *imt  nu^^^  \t«^rt»\U«»  ^i^ginUtton  A\y\\\\A 
\^  ^»vt  w^^vm  tU<«  !*v\tvkoU  M  xtAX  lik«»wij*^ 
u^vw  0\\^  t*<<^twn  wt  Am^^vivN^w  wtm\«»u  who 

^^^  jl<>r^  \^^!ii^\  t^*V\^»  IxN  ^ttAvHAjj^^  \v«^  vVm^rU>au 


as  follows : 

1 «  A  repeal  of  so  mnch  of  the  legal-tender 
$^  as  makes  the  note?)  receivable  for  debts 
contracted  after  January  1,  1877,  thus  secur- 
ing quotations  at  real^  not  Jictitiom  values. 

2.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  redeem  not  exceeding  two  million 
dollarj!  monthly  of  legal-tender  notes  by 
iMuing  in  their  stead  a  long  bond  at  3.65 
per  cent,  of  denomination,  from  $50  to  $1,000 
each,  thus  obviating  redemption  in  large 
Hums  suddenly. 

3.  (Jiving  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  accumulate  gold  for  final  redemp- 
tion, by  increasing  revenue  and  curtailing 
oxpen^oB.  To  increase  the  revenue  by  restor- 
ing tho  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  would  add 
some  $18,000,000  to  the  present  amount 
r«(n>lvH(l  from  imports,  while  the  duties  on 
artlolos  entering  into  manufactures  of  all 
sorts  might  be  measurably,  if  not  wholly,  re- 
mittml.  Another  source  of  accumulation 
would  Ih)  devising  some  better  method  of 
verifying  claims  against  the  (.government, 
«»«pt*olaUy  those  growing  out  of  the  late  war. 
Maivy  of  these  claims  are  most  likely  whollj 
fraudulent,  or  at  least  excessive ;  they  are 
urg«»d  upon  fictitious  testimony,  and  in 
mauy  oth<^r  w\ts  known  only  to  the  nnscrn- 
pulous«  An  efficient  remedj  here  would  cut 
off  a  large  drain  up^n  the  resources  of  the 
TriNWttry. 


;     Th<»  UMSsa^  »ubiii)ls  the  documexits  per- 

t>v^  >^\^*»a<i^  <K*H  tt^tn  i\t  tU^fk  rt^w^nvH^*  v»t  '  lai^inir  U>  thl«  departafteut  with  the  spe^ica- 
th^  vv\\>M^  Y    V'UKN^l^ly   aH\l    v>^^ip»^U*tt-    ti<*  <Mt  th*  iMlowing  points  i^niiiug  Com- 
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1.  The  neo^sity  of  making  $300,000  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  Subsistence  department 
available  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

2.  The  enactment  of  a  system  of  annuities 
for  families  of  deceased  officers. 

3.  The  repeal  of  the  law  abolishing'  mile- 
age and  a  return  to  the  old  system. 

4.  The  trial  with  torpedoes  under  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  with  appropriations  for 
the  same. 

5.  A  permanent  organization  for  the  Signal 
Service  Corps. 

6.  Appropriation  for  continuing  the  com- 
pilation of  the  official  records  of  the  war. 

THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Message  asserts  the  present  satisfactory 
condition  of  our  Navy  for  a  people  situated 
as  we  are,  and  our  dispositions  for  peace. 
Fifteen  of  the  single  turreted  monitors  have 
been  substantially  rebuilt,  and  are  ready  for 
sea  as  soon  as  they  can  be  manned  and  put 
in  commission.  The  five  double  turreted 
monitors,  the  most  powerful  of  our  vessels 
of  war,  are  undergoing  repairs  and  could  be 
put  to  sea  in  the  course  of  six  months. 
These, with  two  iron  torpedo-boats  now  ready, 
make  a  fieet  for  home  defense  equal  to  any 
force  that  can  readily  be  brought  against  it. 
Our  wooden  Navy  comprises  some  forty  ves- 
sels, one-third  of  which  are  entirely  new, 
and  the  remainder,  though  needing  some  re- 
pairs, could  shortly  be  made  ready  for  efifec- 
tive  service.  The  expenses  of  maintaining 
a  naval  force  equal  to  our  position,  character, 
and  relations  are  of  necessity  large,  but  the 
estimates  for  regular  annual  appropriation 
the  coming  year  are  somewhat  less  than  for 
the  current  year.  Some  extra  appropria- 
tions asked  for  now  are  deemed  of  pressing 
importance  in  the  face  of  any  possible  con- 
tingency which  may  arise. 

POST  OFPICB  DEPARTMENT. 

From  the  report  of  the  Postmaster- Gene- 
ral it  will  be  observed  that  the  deficiency  to 
be  supplied  from  the  General  Treasury  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
no  branch  of  the  public  service  excites  more 
popular  interest  than  the  rapid  and  certain 
transmission  of  the  mails.  Next  to  the  free 
school  the  post-office  is  the  great  educator  of 
the  people.  The  subsidy  of  |150,000  per 
annum  given  to  vessels  carrying  the  mail 


from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  having 
ceased  in  September  last,  leaves  the  country 
without  these  facilities.  The  Message  sug- 
gests a  renewal  of  that  contract,  and  not  for 
monthly,  but  semi-monthly  trips.  It  also 
suggests  an  amendment  to  the  act  of  March 
3d,  1875,  by  which  now  almost  all  matter 
may  be  sent  through  the  mails  to  any  dis- 
tance in  packages  not  over  four  pounds  in 
weight  for  sixteen  cents  per  pound.  The 
amendment  proposes  to  exclude  from  the 
mail,  merchandise  of  all  descriptions,  and 
limit  the  transportation  to  enumerated  ar- 
ticles. 

DEPARTMENT  OP    THE  INTERIOR. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  discovery   of 
gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  preserving  peace  between  the 
Indians  and  the  miners  of  that  region;    also 
to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  Territory,  of 
which  a  special  report  will  be  made  at   an 
early  day  ;  to  the  steady  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Patent  office,  showing  an  excess 
of  receipts  over  its  expenditures,  as  also  the 
magnified  industrial  activity  of  the  country  ; 
to  the  operations  of  the  Land  Office,  from 
which  it  appears  that  less  land  was  disposed 
of  this  year  than  last  by  2,450,601   acres, 
and  the  cash  receipts  less  by  1690,322.23. 
The  cause  of  this  decrease  is  ascribed  to  the 
plagues   infesting  the  frontier    States  and 
Territories,  deterring  parties  from  entering 
new  lands.     The  entire  area  of  the  public 
domain  surveyed    is   680,253,094  acres,    of 
which  26,077,531  acres  were  surveyed  last 
year,   leaving   1,164,471,762  acres   of  land 
still  unsurveyed.     The  statistics  of  the  Pen- 
sion Office  show  a  decrease  on  the  roll   of 
pensioners  since  1873  of  1 ,420  persons,  while 
the  annual  amount  paid  to  them  has  in- 
creased by  the  sum  of  $44,733.13,  caused  by 
the  increased  liberality  of  Congres8,the  aver- 
age of  annual  pension  given  to  each  invalid 
person  on  the  rolls  having  been  increased 
from  $90.26  to  $103.91.     At  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Office  234,821    persons,   of   whom    210,363 
were  army  pensioners,  105,478  being  inva- 
lids, and  104, 885  widows  and  dependent  rela- 
tives ;  3,420  were  navy  pensioners,  of  whom 
1,636  were  invalids,  and  1,784  widows  and  de- 
pendent relatives;   21,038  were  pensioners 
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of  the  war  of  1812,  15,875  of  whom  were  sur- 
vivors, and  5,1 63  widows.  The  estimated 
amount  for  the  payment  of  annual  pensions 
for  the  coming  year  is  $29,535,000,  heing  an 
amennt  of  $965,000  less  than  for  the  present 
year. 

The  Message  proceeds  to  comment  upon 
the  reports  of  the  c(»nmissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  commissioner  of  Education  as 
charged  with  two  of  the  fundamental  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  These  various  subjects 
are  presented  as  pertaining  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  within  two 
months  past  has  received  a  new  chief  in  the 
person  of  the  Hon.  Zaohariah  Chandler, 
from  whose  stainless  honesty  and  extraordi- 
nary business  capacity  and  wide  experience 
may  be  anticipated  the  most  brilliant  and 
satisfactory  administration  in  one  of  the 
most  complicated,  extensive,  and  difficult 
branehes  of  the  'Government,  that  has  been 
witnessed  in  its  history.  At  no  period  of 
his  long  public  career,  in  no  crisis  of  affairs 
however  dark  or  perilous,  has  this  dis- 
tinguished patriot  and  honored  citizen  been 
found  wanting,  and  the  country  may  confi- 
dentally  rely  upon  him  if  life  and  health 
are  spared,  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion 
and  dignity  instead  of  reproach  in  every 
quarter  of  his  jurisdiction. 

CONCLUSION    OP  THB   MBSSAGB. 

The  President  concludes  his.  seventh 
annual  message,  and  the  last  but  one  in  his 
second  term  of  office,  by  allusions  and 
recommendations  touching  the  International 
Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  in  the 
centennial  year  of  the  national  existence. 
He  recites  the  labors  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners having  charge  of  the  preparations 
for  this  grand  occasion,  and  invokes  the  aid 
of  Congress  in  furtherance  of  their  designs. 
He  informs  the  country  of  the  world-wide 
interest  which  has  been  awakened  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  this  illustrious 
event  now  so  nigh  at  hand.  He  likewise 
refers  to  his  recent  western  tour  through  the 
Territories  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
and  again  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
the  necessity  of  more  .thorough  legislation 
affecting  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
poprulation  in  those  vast  regions,  and  es- 
pecially   to    the    scandalous    condition    of 


affairs  existing  throughout  *the  Mormon 
community,  declaring  in  emphatic  terms 
that  "polygamy  as  an  institution,  should  be 
banished  from  the  land.''  And  in  the  same 
breath  he  more  than  intimates  that  Congress 
should  prohibit  **the  importation  of  Chinese 
women,  but  few  of  whom  are  brought  to  our 
shores  to  pursue  honorable  or  useful  occu- 
pations." And  for  more  effectually  apply- 
ing a  remedy  to  these  and  other  evils,  the 
President  recommends  that  a  large  joint- 
committee  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
should  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  visit  during  the  coming  summer  all  the 
mining  States  and  Territories,  and  report  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress  such  legislation 
as  may  seem  most  calculated  to  secure  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  people  and  of  the 
Government  itself. 

Anticipating  the  choice  of  his  successor 
before  he  will  again  have  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing to  Congress  his  farewell  message,  he 
feels  compelled  to  recapitulate  the  *  points 
which  he  deems  of  so  much  consequence  to 
the  future  well-being  of  the  Republic — 

1.  That  the  States  shall  be  required  to 
afford  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common- 
school  education  to  every  child  in  their 
limits. 

2.  No  sectarian  tenets  shall  ever  be 
taught  in  any  school  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  State,  Nation,  or  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  tax  levied  upon  any  community; 
make  education  compulsory  so  far  as  to  de- 
prive all  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write 
from  becoming  voters  after  the  year  1890, 
disfranchisiog  none,  howerer,  on  grounds  of 
illiteracy  who  may  be  voters  at  the  time  this 
amendment  takes  effect. 

3.  Declare  Church  and  State  forever  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  but  each  free  within  its 
proper  sphere,  and  that  all  church  property 
shall  bear  its  own  proportion  of  taxation. 

4.  Drive  out  licensed  immor^ity,  such  as 
polygamy  and  the  importation  of  women  for 
illegitimate  purposes. 

5.  Enact  such  laws  as  will  secure  a  speedy 
return  to  sound  currency,  such  as  will  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world. 

Recurring  again  to  the  Centennial  year, 
and  as  we  are  on  the  threshhold  of  our  sec- 
ond century,  the  message  suggests  that  it 
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would  SHcm   as  though  this   should  be  a 
fitting  time  for  these  reforms.    He  concludes : 

**Believing  that  these  views  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  great  majority  of  the  right- 
thinking  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  1  submit  the  rest  to  Congress.** 

To  these  noble  proposals  t)f  the  President 
we  trust  there  may  be  added,  what  must  be 
approved  by  all  the  best  of  the  land,  a  course 
of  legislation  more  perfectly  adapted  to  se- 
cure on  the  one  hand  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  on 
the  other,  more  effectual  remedies  against 
the  frightful  evils  of  intemperance— Sabbath 
profanation,  and  the  gambling  frauds  of 
our  wide-spread  manifold  diversified  busi- 
ness operations;  for  the  purity  of  political 
parties;  for  the  tights  of  women;  for  the 
proper  responsibility  of  the  public  press,  and 
for  the  morality  which  is  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  public  virtue  and  of  the  sta- 
bility, peace,  and  perpetuity  of  States.  The 
paper,  however,  as  it  stands,  forms  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  public  documents  ever 
issued  from  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  is 
destined  to  be  the  key-note  sounding  to  the 
battle  of  the  future  against  the  most  pow- 
erful enemies  of  the  common  welfare  and  the 
coming  prosperity  and  pride  of  our  great  Re- 
public. 

Its  reading  was  heard  to  the  end  by  the 
assembled  representatiTes  of  the  States  and 
the  people  with  profound  attention.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  what  harvest  shall  be 
gathered  from  such  seed  sown. 

EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  laid 
before  the  body  reports  from  the  heads  of 
the  various  Departments,  from  the  courts 
and  officers  of  the  Government,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  and  be  printed. 
Whereupon  the  Senate  adjourned. 

SECOND   DAY   IN   THE    HOUSE. 

Proceedings  were  opened  by  the  Rev.  I.  L. 
Townsend,  Chaplain  of  the  House,  who  ap- 
peared in'fuU  Episcopal  costume,  and  read 
his  prayers  from  the  Prayer  Book  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Oliver,  member- 
elect  from  I.owa,  was  sworn  in  and  took  his 
seat.  The  memorial  of  James  H.  Piatt,  Jr., 
contestant  from  the  second  district  of  Vir- 
ginia,  was  ordered  to    be    printed  in  the 


Record,  After  a  recess  to  one  o'clock  the 
House  was  called  to  order  and  proceeded 
with  the  drawing  lor  seats.  Exceptions  were 
made  in  favor  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia* 
and  Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  after  which 
the  drawing  proceeded.  The  first  name 
drawn  was  that  of  Johp  0.  Whitehouse,  of 
New  York,  and  the  last  was  that  of  Henry 
R.  Harris,  of  Georgia. 

RECEPTION   OF   THE   PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 

The  message  from  the  President  was  then 
received  and  read,  when,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Randall,  it,  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

THIRD  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OP  SOUTH  CARO- 

lilNA. 

A  memorial  from  William  Henry  Trescott, 
relating  to  the  right  of  representation  from 
the  third  Congressional  district  of  South 
Carolina,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  After  the  •  presentation  by  the 
Speaker  of  sundry  communications  required 
by  law  the  House  adjourned  to  Friday,  the 
10th  of  December. 

In  the  Senate  on  the  third  day  little  but 
routine  business  was  transacted.  The  time 
was  consumed  in  the  presentation  of  docu- 
pQents,  petitions,  memorials,  and  resolutions, 
in  the  withdrawal  of  papers  from  the  files 
and  referring  them  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees, and  in  the  introduction  of  bills  upon 
vauious  subjects,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  and 
thirty  minutes  p.  m.  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Product  and  Movement  of  the  Precious 
Metals. — The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  presents 
some  important  statistics  relative  to  the  trea- 
sure product  and  movement  at  California  and 
Nevada  for  a  serious  of  years  past,  including 
the  following  statement  covering  the  produc- 
tion from  1865  to  date : 
California. 

1865 $28,500,000 

1866 25,500,000 

1867 25,000,000 

1868 22,000,000 

1869 22,500,000 

1870 25,000,000 

1871 20,000,000 

1872 19,000,000 

1873 17,000,000 

1874 .15,000,000 

Totals..  $219,500,000       $200,250,000       $419,760,000 
Though  the  above  does  not  include  the  pro- 
duct of  Montana,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  great  bulk  of  the  production 
of  precious  metals  in  this  country. 

The  product  of  California  shown  above 
was  nearly  all  gold,  while  that  of  Nevada 
was  nearly  two-thirds  silver. 


Nevada. 

Total. 

$11,250,000 

$39,750,000 

10,000,000 

35,500,000 

13,500,000 

38,500,000 

12,000,000 

34,500iK)0 

12,000,000 

34,000,000 

16,000,000 

41,000,000 

23,000,000 

43,000,000 

28,750,000 

47,750,000 

35,750,000 

54,750,000 

38,000,000 

53,000,000 
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HENRY  WILSON,  EIGHTEENTH  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 


**An  old  man  broken  by  the  storms  of 
State, "  he  passed  from  oar  midst  in  the  early 
morning  of  November  22,  1875.  Represent- 
ative of  the  worthier  elements  of  American 
character,  Henry  Wilson,  though  broken  in 
body,  went  to  his  grave  with  a  name  and 
fame  unbent  and  unbowed  by  the  tempests 
of  partisan  hate  and  personal  detraction, 
which,  during  a  long  and  eminent  li^e, 
swept  and  surged  around  every  public  man 
of  his  time.  The  voices  that  seek  detraction 
were  then,  and  are  now,  almost  entirely 
silent,  and  the  few  that  deprecate  are  so 
evidently  forgetful  of  tlie  facts  and  condi- 
tions relating  to  and  attending  this  man's 
career,  as  to  succeed  best  in  presenting  the 
measure  of  their  own  pitiful  meanness  to  the 
public  gaze.  Henry  Wilson  lived  openly  in 
the  garish  daylight  of*  a  Democratic  society 
for  over  thirty  years,  steadily  advancing 
from  one  post  of  honor  to  another;  and  the 
best  response  to  these  feeble  critics  is  the 
universal  regard  that  crowns  his  name  with 
the  love  of  a  people  whom  he  honored,  and 
the  gratitude^of  a  nation  he  served — ^largely, 
wisely,  and  unselfishly. 

Henry  Wilson,  (born  Jeremiah  C^lbath,) 
was  of  the  people— humble,  manly,  and  t^ue. 
His  life  illustrates  the  romance  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  De  Tocqueville  once 
wrote  tnat  honor  belonged  to  an  aristocracy, 
and  virtue  to  a  Republic.  Mr.  Wilson's  pub- 
lic virtue  embraced  personal  honor  in  the 
better  sense,  and  outlines  distinctly  the  hori- 
zon ot  a  generalization  which  limits  the 
highest  manly  traits,  to  those  who  are  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  the  power  belonging 
to  one  form  of  social  and  political  life.  Honor 
and  virtue  to  be  genuine  must  be  insepara 
ble  ;  virtue  is  the  blade,  and  honor  its  keen 
and  ready  edge.  Macaulay  deprecated  mod- 
ern democracy  because  it  reduced  men  to  a 
level,  and  gave  no  room  or  play  for  that 
martial  ruffianism  which  has  too  often  been 
dignified  by  the  name  of  heroism.  But  that 
a  republic  gives  the  largest  opportunity  for 
even  aristocratic  qualities  let  the  life  and 
character  of  Charles  Sumner  attest ;  while 


that  the  leveling  of  democracy  is  not  down- 
ward, the  career  of  Henry  Wilson  fully 
proves. 

Is  it  not  a  romance  ?    The  coldest  state- 
ment of  the  outline  facts  are  epical  in  expres- 
sion.    He  was  born  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1812,  and  died  on    the  22d  of  November, 
1875,    and    was    consequently    sixty-three 
years,  nine  months,  and  six  days  old  when 
he  passed  beyond.     His  parents  were  of  the 
poorest  class,  and  the  family  had  been  so  as 
long  as  they  were  known  in  New  Hampshire. 
They  were  of  the  hardy  old  country  stock, 
which,  transplanted    to  the    bleak,  granite 
hillsides  of  that  State,  or  the  rugged  western 
regions  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  has 
given  birth  to  so  many  notable  men.     Cal- 
houn,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Houston,  Wilson, 
and  Lincoln  are  some  of    the  names   that 
come  to  the  common  memory  as  representa- 
tive of  this  class.     Henry  Wilson  was  there^ 
fore  born  in  an  inhospitable  clime  and  to  the 
bleakest  poverty    known  to  earliest  Ameri- 
can years.      Want  rocked  his   cradle,  and 
penury  shadowed  the  stumbling  steps  of  his 
childhood.     Toil  was  the  foster-parent  of  his 
boyhood,  and  from  ten  years  •  until  twenty- 
one  he  served  a  task- master  no  less  severe 
than  the  harsh  soil    on  which   they   both 
labored.     Social  amenities  and  graces  found 
no  place  in  the  grim  days  of  his  youth.    A 
twelve  months'  disjointed  training  at  the  rude 
winter  school  begun  an  education    whose 
value  was  best  attested  by  the  young  man's 
absorption  of  the  best  books  accessible  to 
him.     Over  a  thousand  volumes  of  history, 
political  science,  biography,  and  other  solid 
literature,  were  literally  devoured  by  the 
future  statesman.  Wiih  the  scantiest  of  means 
at  manhood,  this  scion  of  the  rudest  demo- 
cratic surroundings,  ventured  into  a  larger 
sphere.  Pack  on  his  back,  he  left  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Farmington,  going  first  to  Great 
Vails,  a  village  in  which,  with  the  ripeness 
of  well-earned  honors  about  him,    nearly 
forty  years  thereafter,  he  stood  a  candidate 
for  the  second  highest  office  in  tlie  gift  of  his 
fellow-citizens,>  and  alluded   to  his    former 
visit  in  these  words  : 
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*'I  remember  that  in  October,  1833,  I 
walked  into  your  village  from  my  native 
town,  went  through  your  mills,  seeking 
employment.  If  anybody  had  offered  me 
nine  dollars  a  month  I  should  have  accepted 
it  gladly.  *  *  I  know  the  hard  lot  that 
toiling  men  have  to  endure  in  this  world, 
and  every  pulsation  of  my  heart,  every  con- 
viction of  judgment,  every  aspiration  of  my 
soul,  puts  me  on  the  side  of  the  toiling  people 
of  my  country — ay,  of  all  countries." 

From  New  Hampshire  he  traveled  to  Mass- 
achusetts, settling  finally  in  the  prosperous 
little  town  of  Natick,  where  for  forty  years 
thereafter  he  resided,  learning  and  working 
at  the  shoemakers'  craft;  organizing  and 
taking  part  in  the  village  debating  society 
and  lyceum  ;  active  in  town  politics  ;  read- 
ing thoroughly ;  working  hard  ;  living  fru- 
gally ;  seeking  an  education,  cheated  of  his 
hope  of  a  college  course  by  the  dishonesty 
of  a  debtor  ;  entering  into  local  politics  as  a 
Free  Soil  Whig  ;  becoming  known  as  a  man- 
ufacturer of  shoes,  an  expressman,  a  well- 
informed  political  speaker,  organizer,  and 
editor ;  rising  steadily  through  all  social 
hostilities  in  a  State  where  at  the  time. 

« 

though  founded  on  the  clearest  out  of  dem- 
ocratic ideas^he  equal  right  of  every  citi- 
zen and  the  primal  town-meeting — the  social 
exclusiveness  was  as  marked  as  that  of 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  far  more 
embarrassing,  because  it  did  not  rest  so 
wholly  on  property  in  man  or  money,  but  on 
birth  and  position  and  the  culture  thereof; 
this  man,  strong  of  frame  and  wholesome  in 
brain  and  body,  moved  from  one  position  to 
another,  gathering  reputation  and  garnering 
renown  as  the  years  swept  into  the  century. 
Representative  and  Senator  in  the  General 
Court ;  presiding  officer  of  State  Senate  and 
Constitutional  Convention ;  delegate  to  the 
National  Conventions  of  the  Whig  party,  the 
Free  Soil,  then  of  the  American  or  Enow- 
Nothing  organization,  and  finally  an  organ- 
izer of  the  National  Republican  party.  He 
was  also  chosen  a  general  of  the  State 
'  militia  ;  elected  United  States  Senator  to  fill 
the  seat  vacated  by  Edward  Everett,  as 
Charles  Sumner  had  been  to  succeed  Daniel 
Webster ;  twice  thereafter  returned  to  that 
great  legislative  body  ;  colonel  in  the  volun- 
teer army  of  the  Union  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  civil   war  ;   chairman  of  the 


Military  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  later 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  he  was  born — Poverty's  most  un- 
promising scion^the  Union  embraced  but 
seventeen  States  and  contained  with  the 
Territories  a  population  that  did  not  exceed 
seven  and  three-quarter  million  persons. 
When  he  died — the  trusted  of  a  nation  and 
one  of  the  most  honored  of  its  statesmen  — 
thirty -seven  great  States  were  already  em- 
braced by  its  folds,  and  the  populatien  had 
swollen  to  at  least  forty- five  millions.  When 
he  entered  active  life,  poor,  unknown,  and 
feeling  as  only  such  an  aspiring  intellect  can 
the  deficiencies  that  beset  his  path  and  hin- 
dered his  progress,  caste  and  class  ruled  the 
councils  of  the  land,  and  a  million  of  slaves 
or  more  made  a  mockery  of  the  Republican 
name.  Thirty-five  years  of  hi?  manhood 
was  spent  in  that  battle  with  the  slave 
power.  When  he  died,  mingling  with  the 
solemn  requiem  of  national  sorrow  came 
the  pealing  hosannas  of  a  race  redeemed  and 
a  country  regenerated,,  in  praise  of  the 
humble  son  of  Labor,  whose  patient  will, 
comprehensive  sagacity,  and  political  ambi- 
tion had  always  been  their  most  useful  and 
practical  ally. 

Who  shall  say  that  there  is  no  personal 
romance  in  Democracy  —  that  in  modern  life 
there  is  na  room  for  the  heroic  virtues  ?  The 
glamors  of  a  feudal  banditism,  dignified  un- 
der the  name  of  chivalry,  gilds  the  rhetoric 
but  falsifies  the  philosophy  of  old  world 
historians  and  publicists.  Democracy  has 
nought  to  fear  while  its  records  are  made 
luminous  by  such  careers  as  Garrison's,  Lin- 
coln's, and  Wilson's.  Modern  life  need  not 
dread  the  reproach  hurled  at  it  as  bringing 
all  things  to  a  dead  lymph  level  while  the 
names  of  a  Livingstone  and  Hugh  Miller  are 
resplendent  in  heroic  travel  and  literature, 
or  the  military  deeds  of  those  who  fought  for 
caste  are  more  than  outshone  by  those  who 
fought  for  or  have  •^.ommanded  in  the  name 
of  liberty;  nor  is  there  need  of  shrinking 
comparison  when  Garibaldi's  heroic  life,  in 
one  field,  and  Grant's  great  service  in  another, 
are  recalled.  This  is  the  era  of  the  common 
people,  and  well  are  they  vindicating  through 
such  lives  as  Henry  Wilson's  their  right  to 
stand  in  the  world's  ways,  and  do  their  devoirs 
in  its  history. 
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It  is  with  the  public  career  of  Henry  Wil- 
son that  the  people  have  to  deal.  No  man  of 
this  century  has  probably  lived  more  openly. 
His  private  life  has  been  so  simple  and  sane 
that  the  curiosity  that  creates  inquiry  into 
the  daily  habits  and  surroundings  of  promi- 
nent persons  —  which  is  one  of  the  earliest 
evidences,  and  probably  the  most  disagreea- 
ble, of  the  Democratic  spirit — ^lias  seldom  been 
aroused  in  his  direction.  His  private  life 
was  in  reality  but  the  vestibule  of  his  public 
career.  His  early  manhood  w^s  its  toiling 
preparation  for  the  nearly  two  score  years  of 
service,  which  divides  itself  naturally  into 
these  three  phases : 

The  place  he  filled  and  the  service  he  ren- 
dered as  a  working  politician  and  popular 
speaker  ;  his  positio'u  and  service  as  Senator 
and  statesman  ;  the  place  filled  by  him  as  au- 
thor and  historian.  In  each  of  these  spheres 
he  occupied  a  large  space,  and  in  all  of  them 
he  has  left  a  well-rounded  record  of  work 
done  and  !>ervioe  rendered  to  his  country  and 
mankind. 

To  understand  the  position  of  Henry  Wil- 
son, and  the  great  influence  he  possessed  as 
a  politician,  two  things  must  be  borne  in 
mind  :  1st.  The  fact  that  he  had  so  trained 
himself  by  dint  of  hard  and  almost  omnivo- 
rous study,  as  well  as  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  own  life  of  toil  and  endeavor,  as  to  be 
always  level  with  the  common  apprehension, 
whether  he  addressed  it  by  the  voice  or  pen. 
2d.  That  he  came  into  active  politics  just  be- 
fore the  struggle  over  slavery  had  reached  its 
storniy  zenith,  and  that  he  was  able,  by  rea- 
son of  the  soundness  and  sweetness  of  his 
moral  nature,  and  his  genius  for  perceiving 
the  relations  of  ethics  to  politics,  to  stand  in 
the  forum  and  crystallize  the  slowly  rising 
wrath  of  a  people  essentially  Republican  in 
tone  into,compact  and  formidable  party  co- 
horts—  thus  leading  the  anger  of  long-suflfer- 
ing  convictions  into  those  safe  channels  and 
revolutionary  processes  of  action  which  best 
befit  and  most  surely  strengthen  parlia- 
mentary and  representative  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mr.  Wilson  was 

a  pronounced  anti-slavery  man.  He  was  then 
identified  with  the  Whig  party.  His  ability 
as  a  debater  was  so  marked  that  at  this  time, 


while  attendingan  academy  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  he  was  able  to  turn  the  tide  of 
criticism  adverse  to  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
an  anti-slavery  meeting,  and  bring  over  to 
his  view  an  orator  no  less  distinguished  than 
Wendell  Phillips,  then  in  the  early  glory  ot 
his  manly  beauty,  and  the  rising  dawn  of 
his  great  powers.  A  friendship  begun  be- 
tween them  at  this  time,  which  during  life 
never  faltered  or  changed.  It  is  to  be  said 
here,  and  perhaps  the  fiict  is  in  itself  the 
highest  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory, that  from  that  date  down  to  the  closing 
days  of  his  hva'y  career  Henry  Wilson  never 
failed  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  so  long 
unpopular  Abolition  meetings,  to  speak  his 
mind  openly,  criticising  freely,  but  never 
faltering  in  his  devotion  to  its  principles. 
This,  too,  when  ambition  must  have  held 
ample  sway  within  his  brain,  and  the  brand 
of  Abolition  was  almost  like  that  of  Cain. 
This  devotion  was  repaid  by  the  kindliest 
confidence  on  the  part  of  those  uncompro- 
mising critics  and  agitators.  From  1840 
down  to  1860  Henry  Wilson  received  from 
the  giants  of  that  agitation — PhilJips,  Gar- 
rison, Parker,  and  the  others — such  recogni- 
tion as  fell  to  no  other  politician  in  the  land. 
Charles  Sumner,  himself,  did  not  meet  with 
more  ample  homage  or  kindlier  respect ; 
yet  Mr.  Wilson  had  apparently  everything 
to  lose,  and  nothing  to  win,  in  the  earlier 
and  uncertain  years  of  his  career  by  such 
compromising  fellowship. 

But  he  knew  that  their  aim  was  right, 
while  he  never  accepted  their  policy  of 
abstention  from  political  action.  He  had  read 
too  closely  the  annals  of  his  own  and  of  the 
mother-country  not  to  comprehend  that  all 
public  wrongs  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities, 
seek  to  finally  right  themselves  through  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  political  parties,  and 
legislative  chrystalization  of  their  decrees. 
There  was  a  purpose  running  through  his 
career,  indistinct,  perhaps,  at  first,  but 
always  growing  clearer  as  the  years » 
passed,  to  destroy  that  which  would  not  help 
freedom ;  to  break,  and  re- mould  all  parties, 
until  at  last,  one  should  be  formed  that, 
controlling  national  affairs,  would  emanci- 
pate the  Republic,  and  make  of  its  august 
claims  a  living  reality.      He  has   himself 
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described  this  ideal  wiien,  long  after  it  had 
become  a  reality,  he  stood  defending  it  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  land  : 

**  In  the  ranks  of  this  rising  party  gath- 
ered the  noblest  spirits  of  the  land ;  the 
Christian  upon  whose  vision  flashed  the  im- 
perative injunction  of  Holy  Writ  —  break 
every  yoke — undo  the  heavy  burden — let 
the  oppressed  go  free ;  the  scholar,  who 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  mighty  dead  of 
all  ages  testimonies  that  deepened  his  con- 
victions and  quickened  his  zeal  for  the  equal 
rights  of  struggling  humanity  ;  the  philan- 
thropist, who  saw  as  he  gazed  into  the  grave 
of  buried  nations  that  slavery  poisoned  their 
lives  and  hastened  their  decliile  and  death. 
Into  this  new  organization  came  als#  the  vet- 
eran abolitionist,  who,  with  Brougham, 
scouted  *  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that 
man  can  hold  property  in  man/  and  who 
had  proclaimed  emancipation  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  master  and  the  right  of  the  slave, 
when  he  *  held,*  in  the  words  of  Whittier, 
*  property,  liberty,  and  life  itself  at  the 
mercy  of  lawless  mobs;'  the  Free-Spiler, 
who  believed  with  William  EUery  Channing 
that  to  extend  slavery,  *we  invite  the  scorn, 
indignation,  and  abhorrence  of  the  world;' 
the  Whig,  who  believed  with  Adama  that 
slavery  taints  the  very  sources  of  moral 
principles  ;  with  Clay,  that  *  it  is  a  grievous 
wrong  no  contingency  can  make  right ; ' 
with  Webster,  that  *it  is  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ ; '  and  the  Democrat,  in 
whose  ears  lingered  the  deathless  words  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers of  our  earlier  times.  This  political  or- 
ganization, born  of  the  holier  aspirations  of 
our  people,  became  the  Republican  party."* 

When  Henry  Wilson  became  actively 
identified  with  politics  as  a  Whig  Daniel 
Webster  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  As 
the  younger  man  moved  sturdily  on  to  rep- 
utation and  influence,  the  shadow  of  the 
Great  Expounder  fell  with  darkening  bane 
over  Massachusetts',  affairs.  That  powerful 
personality  bestrode  the  political  life  of.  that 
State  as  the  fabled  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  did 
the  nock  of  Sindbad,  the  sailor.  The  incubus 
was  almost  as  deadly.  Nearly  all  that  there 
was  of  culture  and  class  feeling,  with  the  sel- 
fishness of  wealth,  were  gathered  round  Mr. 
Webster.  He  was  so  much  of  a  king  among 
men  that  hero  worship  seemed  to  be  almost 
allowable  in  his  case.  Theodore  Parker  said 
"He  was  more  college  than  the  college  itself, 
and  had  a  university  in  his  head." 

He  was  bitterly  hostile  in  all  his  later  life 
to  the  anti-slavery  agitation— the  leaders  of 
which  were  no  "respecters  of  persons" — 
especially  of  those  in  high  places  who 
betrayed  liberty.     The  selfish  interests  of  a 

*  Speecli  at  Bangor,  Maine,  Angnst  27,  1868, 


commercial  and  manufacturing  communit 
were  at  the  time  closely  bound  up  with  th^ 
South  and  its  trade.  Slavery  and  cotton 
were  twin  bonds  of  the  Union.  It  was 
against^  all  these  forces,  and  the  high  per- 
sonalities of  Webster,  Everett,  Winthrop, 
and  their  confreres  and  supporters,  that  Mr. 
Wilson  took  his  stand,  and  that,  too,  with 
their  own  party  ranks. 

In  order  to  properly  estimate  the  value  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  public  service,  it  is  necessary 
to  realize  in  some  degree  the  condition  of 
New  England — its  political  and  social  life 
at  the  time.  Wealth  and  culture  were  allied 
with  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  stamp  out 
the  men  who  dared  deride  their  Moloch  and 
defend  the  true  God  of  our  Republican  Israel. 
Moral  courage  of  high  character,  convictions 
ingrained  into  the  very  nature  of  a  man,  was 
necessary  to  enable  an  ambitious  politician 
to  risk  all  his  prospects  by  placing  himself 
in  marked  hostility  to  the  dominant  will  of 
his  party.  Mr.  Wilson  did  more.  He  risked 
social  ostracism  at  the  very  time  when  he 
needed  every  adventitious  aid  that  energy 
and  good  fortune  could  bring  to  his  side. 

Mr.  Parker  years  after,  when  criticising 
Senator  Wilson  for  some  seeming  concession 
to  the  South  in  the  Senate,  speaking  at  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Anniversary  of 
January  30,  1 857,  said  appropriately  of  this 
point : 

"Henry  Wilson  has  done  many  noble 
things ;  I  trust  he  will  do  many  more.  I 
have  always  held  him  to  be  a  brave,  an 
upright,  a  just,  and  honorable  man.  Uehas 
endured  temptation  before  now.  In  1848, 
when  the  Whigs  nominated  General  Taylor,- 
Mr.  Wilson  refused  to  sustain  him.  He  was 
poor ;  not  very  thriving  or  thrifty,  with  a 
family  dependent  upon  him.  He  was  ai^bi- 
tious  of  the  respect  of  worthy  and  respected 
men.  Some  Whigs  told  him  they  would 
make  him  agent  in  their  factory,  with  a  sal- 
ary of  $2,500  or  $3,000  to  begin  with,  and 
more  in  prospect,  if  he  would  not  oppose 
General  Taylor !  We  don't  ask  you,  said 
they,  "to  say  a  word,  onljr  to  hold  your 
tongue,  and  let  your  victuals  stop  your 
mouth."  Henry  Wilson  would  not  hold  his 
tongue  ;  he  spoke  manfully  against  the  con- 
tinuous encroachments  of  the  slave  power, 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Whig  party." 

He  might  have  been  forgiven  by  the  high- 
caste  Whigs  for  opposition  within  ;  but  their 
hostility  was  sealed  when  he  went  on  to  the 
open  platform  alongside  the  hated  abolition- 
ists, and  expressed  the  honest  convictions 
of  his  heart  and  brain.  From  the  first  this 
man's  power  was  recognized.  He  was 
always  respected,  either  from  fear  or  affec- 
tion. The  fund  of  knowledge  he  possessed  ; 
his  open  and  engaging  appearance;  t^** 
comradeship  of  the  workshop  born 
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his  continual  contact  with  the  daily  life  of 
common  men,"  which  he  never  lost;  his 
sagacious  apprehension  of  the  public  will, 
and  his  clear  and  level  capacity  for  reaching 
the  popular  judgment,  were  always  estimat- 
ed at  their  full  value  by  his  opponents.  His 
associates  have  sometimes  undervalued  them, 
influenced  in  their  judgment  at  times  by 
other  mental  traits  he  possessed,  to  which 
further  ref»*rence  will  be  made. 

Henry  Wilson,  in  making  himself  the  po- 
litical champion  of  unpopular  ideas  and  pol- 
icy, had  to  learn  the  lesson  of  sacrifice  for 
duty's  sake,  and  to  often  brace  himself  against 
temptations.  Had  he  temporized  ever  so 
slightly,  official  positions  would  have  been 
at  his  disposal — some  of  them  affording,  too, 
a  sorely  needed  pecuniary  independence. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  indicate 
the  outlines  of  his  political  career.  From 
1838  to  1842  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  Free-Soil  Whigs  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  first  became  widely  known  by  a 
financial  debate  with  Amasa  Walker,  in 
which  the  **  Natick  Cobbler,"  as  he  was  then 
called  for  the  first  time,  defeated  that  able 
economist.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
General  Harrison's  election,  and  was  himself 
chosen  for  the  first  time  as  Representative  in 
the  State  Legislature.  He  was  then  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  shoes  in  a  small  way,  and  jus- 
married.  In  1843  and  1844  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate,  virtually  leading  from 
the  first  to  the  last  the  opposition  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas.  He  was  the  chosen  asso- 
ciate and  friend,  in  all  the  bitter  agitation  of 
•the  period,  of  Charles  Sumner,  Frank  W. 
Bird,  Judge  Allen,  E.  R.  Hoar,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Palfrey,  Stephen  C.  Phillips, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  others  of  the 
best  specimens  of  New  England  culture  and 
character.  Re-elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  in  1845 ;  in  1848  ho  was  also  sent  a 
delegate  to  the  Whig  National  Convention 
which  nominated  Gen.  Taylor.  He  repudiat- 
ed this  action  because  the  candidate  was  a 
slaveholder,  an<f  returned  home  to  assist  in 
organizing  the  Free-Soil  party.  From  that 
date  begins  the  national  career  of  Henry 
Wilson. 

That  the  claim  made  in  his  behalf  of  being 
a  chief  organizer  of  the  rising  political  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  is  not  extravagant  the 
records  of  the  time  will  fully  prove.  His 
words,  like  Martin  Luther's  prose,  were  a 
half-battle.  He  was  among  the  foremost, 
if  not  the  first  party  politician  in  the  land  to 
declare  uncompromising  hostility  to  slavery, 
its  increase,  and  even  its  existence.  To  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  such  action  the 
distinction  must  be  clearly  maintained  be- 
tween the  agitating  Reformer  and  the  work- 
ing and  organizing  politician  who  deliberate- 


ly accepts  the  praotlcftl  limits  that  are  ne- 
cessarily set  by  party  lines,  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  desired  result,  with  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  move  forward  thereafter  with 
increased  vigor. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  res- 
olutions, etc.,  introduced  on  the  anti-slavery 
side  in  State  Legislature  and  party  conven- 
tion were  from  the  pen  of  that  **  Natick 
Cobbler,"  who  studied  **Colburn's  First 
Sessions"  at  twenty-three,  and  defeated 
Amasa  Walker  in  an  economic  discussion  at 
twenty-seven.  He  had  even  then  made  him- 
self a  master  of  the  English  tongue— "pure 
and  undefiled,"  and  though  never  aspiring 
to  the  dignity  of  oratory,  or  claiming  the 
graces  of  scholarly  rhetoric,  he  will  be  found 
to  have  commanded  a  sturdy  eloquence,  that 
clothed  itself  in  a  simple  and  translucent 
style. 

It  was  at  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  led  the  oppo- 
sition  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
the  extension  of  slavery  throu^  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  speaking 
then  in  the  British  Parliament,  said  of  the 
United  States,  that   *'They  seek  to  extend 
slavery  with   more   energy  than   was  ever 
exerted  by  any  other  nation  to  diffuse  civi- 
lization."    Mr     Wilson   offered   resolutions 
against  annexation.     When  it  was  accom- 
plished,   he    supported    those    of    Charles 
i^'rancis  Adams,  which  declared  that  Massa- 
chusetts would  not  accept  the  act  as  binding 
or  legal,  and  afterward  offered  in  the  House 
a  motion  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  re  - 
port  a  bill  making  it  a  penal  offense  to  surren- 
der a  slave  escaping  from  Texas  and  taking 
refuge  in  Massachusetts.     Mr.  Wilson,* in  a 
speech  sustaining  his  motion,  declared  (1845) 
that   "everything   indicated   an  impending 
struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  that 
would  absorb  the  mighty  energies  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  in  that  contest  it  was  fit  that  Mas- 
sachusetts should  lead." 

Mr.  Wilson,  at  a  convention  called  soon 
after,  reported  a  preamble  and  resolutions  of 
the  boldest  character.  One  of  the  latter  de- 
clared, *'We  solemnly  announce  our  purpose 
to  the  South,  and  to  the  execution  of  that 
purpose  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  country 
and  before  heaven,  that,  rejecting  all  com- 
promise, without  restraint  or  hesitation,  in 
our  private  relations  and  in  our  political  * 
organizations,  by  our  voices  and  our  votes, 
in  Congress  or  out,  we  will  use  all  practicable 
means  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  on  the 
American  continent."  The  preamble  was 
prepared  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hunt,  of 
Natick,  who  during  the  later  and  literary 
labors  of  the  late  Vice-President  has  been 
associated  with  him  as  his  private  secretary. 
To  his  competent  hands  has  been  committed 
the  completion  of  the  3d  volume  of  *'The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America." 
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Mr.  Wilson's  withdrawal  from  the  National 
Nominating  Convention  of  the  Whig  party  in 
1848    was   a  temarkable   episode,    alike   in 
national  affairs  and  the  life  of  the  actor  him- 
self.   A  meeting  was  called  immediately  of  the 
delej^ates  who  sympathized  with  him.     Fif- 
teen   persons   were   present.     Their   names 
are  worth    recalling.     They  were  Louis  0. 
Cowan    and    Samnel    Bradley,    of   Maine ; 
Charles  Allen,  Henry  Wilson,  and  Daniel  W. 
Alvord,  Massachusetts  ;  Isaac  Piatt,  John  C. 
Hamilton,  and   Robert  Colby,    New  York ; 
Horace  N.  Conger,  New  Jersey  ;     Lewis  D. 
Campbell,  Samuel  Galloway,  JohnC.  Vaugh- 
an,  Stanley  Mathews,  John   Burgoyne,  and 
H.    B.    Ilurlburt,  of  Ohio.     Of  these,"  it  is 
not   known    if   any  are    living   outside   of 
the  Ohio  representation.      L.  D.  Campbell 
has  become  a  Bourbonized  Democrat ;    Stan- 
ley   Mathews  is  a  well-known  lawyer,  and 
**Liberal  ;*'    John   C.    Vaughan   resides   in 
Leavenworth,  where  he  is  Recorder  of  the 
municipal  court.     Mr.  Galloway  is  still  an 
active  Republican  speaker.  The  Democratic 
convention  had  also  practically  divided  on 
the  slavery  issue,  and  from  these  elements 
came  the  combination  out  of  which  was  born 
the  Free-Soil  party.      Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
leading  organizer  in  New  England,  and  from 
that    late  came  the  political  strategy  and 
combinations  which  in  the  next  six  years 
wrested  Massachusetts  from  the  control  of  t'he 
**Hunker"  politicians  and  **Doughfaces" — 
made    Robert   Rantoul,    Jr.,    and    Charles 
Sumner,  United  States  Senators  ;  George  D. 
Boutwell,  Governor ;    N.  P.  Banks,  Speaker 
of  the  State  House  of  Representatives;  Henry 
Wilson,  himself,  presiding  officer  pro  tern,  of 
both  the  State  Senate  and    the   Constitu- 
tional Convention;  secured  the  passage  of  the 
Personal  Liberty  bill,  and  at  last  put  the  mas- 
ter-spirit, as  an  organizer,  ir.to  the  Senate 
chamber  at  Washington. 

For  two  years  or  more  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
editor  of  the  Bepublican  and  Emancipator^  the 
organ  of  the  Free-Soilers.  It  was  a  service 
given  without  reward  other  than  of  a  duty 
done,  and  at  considerable  personal  toil  and 
inconvenience.  A  gentleman  who  was  em- 
ployed thereon  tells  how  Mr.  Wilson  would 
come  into  Boston  from  Natick,  and  after  at- 
tending to  his  manufacturing  business  turn 
his  face  to  the  bare  and  cheerless  sanctum, 
where  he  would  dash  off,  standing  at  a  rude 
shelf- desk  fastened  against  the  wall,  the 
leading  editorials  for  the  next  issue.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  fresh,  ruddy,  whole- 
some-looking. Going  down  to  the  little 
publication  office  he  would  often  obtain  fifty 
cents  from  the  till  and  go  to  the  National 
Theatre  for  recreation.  When  cash  was 
very  low,  twenty-five  cents  would  conten- 
him,  when  he  would  go  into  the  gallery  of 
that  resort — among  the  "gods  "     He  was  a 


controversalist  slow  to  anger,  but  very  severe 
when  aroused  by  unjust  attacks.  His  oppot 
nents  learned  to  dread  him,  for  he  never 
replied  except  to  slay.  One  instance  of  the 
kind  was  in  the  case  of  a  Whij^  politician 
holding'  an  important  Federal  post,  who 
wrote  ^  series  of  ferocious  assaults  on  Henry 
Wilson.  The  latter  would  come  to  his  own 
office,  hair  pushed  back  off  his  forehead, 
face  red  with  anger,  avow  his  determination 
to  reply,  and  then  tear  up  the  rejoinder 
he  indited.  At  Jast  even  "forbearance 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue,"  a,nd  the  Republican 
appeared  with  a  caustic  editorial  answer- 
ing the  assailant,  and  closing  by  charging 
him  with  gross  corruption  in  the  duties  of 
his  office,  the  character  of  which  was  .speci- 
fied in  distinct  terms.  The  Whig  was  unable 
to  clear  his  reputation,  and  was  driven  from 
public  life  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  prominent  opponent  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  He  declared  after 
Webster's  seventh  of  March  speech,  in  the 
State  Legislature  and  in  Faneuil  Hall,  that 
he  would  unite  with  "any  party  or  body  of 
men  to  drive  from  power  those  who  sustained 
that  policy."  He  would  aid  anyone  to  rebuke 
Webster  "and  place  in  his  seat  a  Senator  true 
to  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  Com- 
monwealth." 

During  the  memorable  contest  which  first 
sent  Charles  Sumner  to  the  seat  whish  he 
so  long  honored,  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  un- 
questioned organizer  of  the  combination  by 
which  that  result  was  achieved.  It  lasted 
from  January,  1851,  to  April  24th,  when  Mr. 
Sumner  was  elected  qn  the  twenty-sixth  bal- 
lot for  the  full  term  ;  Mr.  RantouVs  election 
was  for  the  unexpired  balance  of  a  term  that 
ended  before  Mr.  Sumner's  election. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  several  times  invited  to 
accept  the  Democratic  vote  and  so  obtain 
himself  the  high  honor  that  lay  in  the  bal- 
ance. Mr.  Sumner  never  failed  to  recognize 
the  fidelity  of  his  friend  and  colleague.  In 
a  letter  written  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
upon  which  his  election  was  secured,  he  said 
in  a  note  to  Henry  Wilson,  that  "To  your 
ability,  energy,  determination,  and  fidelity 
our  cause  owes  its  present  success.  For 
weal  or  woe  you  must  take  the  responsibility 
of  having  placed  me  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  am  prompted  to  add,  that  while 
you  have  done  ail  this  I  have  never  heard 
from  you  a  single  suggestion  of  a  selfish 
character,  looking  in  any  way  to  any  good 
for  yourself;  your  labors  have  been  as  disin- 
terested as  they  have  been  effective." 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Wilson  intimately 
are  aware  how  highly  he  valued  this  tribute; 
as  they  need  not  be  told  of  the  sincere 
devotion  with  which  he  worked  with,  and  the 
almost  simple  admiration  he  manifested  to- 
ward his  eloquent  and  cultured  colleague. 
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Probably  the  massive  learning  that  weighted 
the  latter  almost  to  pedantry,  and  which  Mr. 
Wilson  admired  all  the  more  from  having 
been  debarred  from  acquiring,  had  very  much 
to  do  with  the  affectionate  regard  and  esteem 
in  which  Mr  Sumner  was  held  by  his  friend. 
They  differed  widely  in  details,  but  their 
purposes  were  identical,  and  no  one  more 
freely  acknowledged  this  than  t\e  senior 
Senator. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  made  presiding  officer,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  of  a  State  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  He  was  also  President 
of  the  National  Free-Soil  Convention  which 
tnet  at  Pittsburg  in  1852.  In  his  opening 
speech  he  said  :  **  Let  us  feel  that  we  must 
free  the  Federal  Government  from  slavery-:— 
from  all  responsibility  for  it  wherever  it  ex- 
ists under  its  authority,  and  place  it  active- 
ly and  perpetually  on  the  side  of  freedom." 

The  **  Know-Nothing  "  or  American  order 
sprung  into  being  in  1853.  Whatever  were 
its  characteristics  elsewhere— selfish,  section- 
al, proscriptive  as  they  were — in  Massachu- 
setts there  was  much  that  was  worthy.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  elected  by  it,  with  twenty  years 
of  anti-slavery  life  behind,  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  .  Its  legislative  majority  con- 
demned the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  passed 
the  personal  liberty  act,  opened  the  public 
schools  to  colored  children,  and  otherwise 
placed  themselves  on  the  right  side.  Its 
strength  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Democracy  of  that  State  in  their  desire  to 
defeat  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention over  which  Mr.  Wilson  presided, 
had  appealed  to  Catholic  hostility  to  the 
public  schools,  even  then  exhibited,  to  de- 
feat the  Constitution,  because  it  contained 
inhibitory  provisions  as  to  the  use  of  public 
money  for  any  sectarian  purposes.  The 
warning  is  one  not  be  unheeded  in  present  cir- 
cumstances. When  the  proscriptive  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  requiring  foreign 
born  citizens  to  reside  longer  than  others  in 
that  St  »te  before  possessing  civic  privileges, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  the  first  public  man  of  any 
party  who  openly  opposed  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Wilson's  action  in  the  National  Ameri- 
can Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  June 
5,  1 855,  is  a  matter  of  public  history.  His 
position  was  bold  and  uncompromising  ;  that 
of  the  pro-slavery  propaganda  was  both  bold 
a'.id  brutal.  The  New  England  delegate  de- 
clared that  he  had  twenty  years  before 
pledged  himself  to  liberty.  Rising  to  the 
perilous  occasion — a  well  known  Southern 
bully  sat  at  his  feet  with  a  revolver  ready 
for  use,  Mr.  Wilson  said:  "The  past  be- 
longs to  slavery — the  future  to  freedom. 
The  past  is  yours— the  future  is  ours.  We 
wish  you  men  of  the  South  to  distinctly  un- 
derstand that  we  have  the  power  to  prohibit 


slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  to  abolish  it 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  mean  to 
do  it  We  mean  to  repeal  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  and  we  mean  that  Kansas  shall 
never  come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State 
— no,  never."  The  speech  with  which  he 
declared  he  would  not  support  the  platform 
adopted,  rings  like  a  trumpet  call :  *'I  will 
not  support  it ;  I  will  support  no  man  who 
stands  upon  it."  He  said:  "Yonr  party 
will  be  withered  by  the  blasting  breath  of 
the  people's  wrath."  But  why  quote  more. 
What  he  did  and  wliat  he  said,  as  a  pol- 
itician battling,  organizing,  intriguing  even, 
if  the  purists  chose  so  call  it,  for  human 
rights  and  national  regeneration,  make  many 
luminous  lines  on  the  scroll  of  the  Union's 
record.  His  days  were  full  of  toil ;  his 
nights  were  ceaseless  vigils  in  its  behalf. 
No  man  in  the  land  did  more  to  make  po- 
litical opinion ;  none  as  much  to  organize 
victory  —  in*  so  far  as  the  formation  of  de- 
termined party  action  was  concerned.  His 
face  and  form  was  more  familiar  to  the 
whole  people  than  was  that  of  any  other 
man  who  filled  an  equal  space  in  the  public 
eye.  From  the  date  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican party's  organization  at  Pittsburg,  Feb- 
uary  22,  1856,  when  Mr.  Wilson  formally 
became  one  of  its  honored  leaders,  (for  he 
had  been  long  preparing  for  just  such  a 
massive  and  potential  movement,)  he  did 
more  work  on  the  stump  in  arousing  the 
country  than  any  public  man  in  the  land. 
The  number  of  formal  addresses  he  made 
from  l'S56  down  to  his  recent  death  is  stated 
to  have  been  over  fifteen  hundred,  while  of 
impromtu  speeches  the  number  must  have 
been  legion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  quality 
of  his  speeches,  or  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
work.  It  will,  however,  be  appropriate  to 
suggest  that  his  greatest  successes  have 
been  achieved  as  an  organizer  of  political 
opinion  rather  than  as  a  manager  of  a  party 
when  formed.  His  moral,- intellectual,  and 
physical  courage  was  of  the  highest  order, 
when  in  the  open  face  of  his  foe — the  antag- 
onist of  his  conviction — the  opponent  of  the 
general  policy  he  maintained.  It  was  only 
within  his  own  party  household  that  Mr. 
Wilson  showed  either  timidity  or  faint  appre- 
hension of  conflicting  positions.  He  dreaded 
greatly  all  internal  dissensions,  and  at  times 
appeared  to  be  vacillating  and  weak  — 
almost  harsh  also  in  his  judgment  of  those 
whose  indiscretion,  or  over-zeal,  placed  the 
general  cause  in  seeming  jeopardy.  Out  of 
incidents  which  illustrate  these  traits  have 
come  some  of  the  causeless  blab  of  slanderous 
critics  as  to  Mr.  Wilson's  courage.  None 
who  knew  him  ever  doubted  his  possession 
of  the  highest  type — that  which  neither 
sought  or   evaded  danger — except  as  duty 
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demanded  either  course. 

Heni'y  Wilson  took  his  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  the  first  time  during  the 
Thirty-Third  Congress,  when  it  assembled 
for  its  second  session,  December  4th,  1854, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Edward  Everett.  The  Missouri  compromise 
had  been  abrogated  by  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  Act.  The  rifle-shot 
that  had  killed  the  Free  State  settler,  Dow, 
and  made  his  name  that  of  the  first  martyr 
for  freedom  in  Kansas,  had  in  its  echoes 
rung  the  death  knell  of  American  slavery 
The  bloody  beginning  of  the  devastating  end 
had  already  come.  Partieswere  breaking  un- 
der the  attrition.  The  pro-slavery  Democracy 
were  ,in  power.  Stephen  A.  Douglas'  bid 
for  Southern  support  in  his  *  Presidential  as- 
pirations proved  to  be  a  barren  victory.  The 
Whig  party  only  existed  by  the  frailest  tenor. 
Northern  men  with  a  sense  of  self-respect 
were  abandoning  both  of  the  organizations. 
During  the  early  part  of  1854  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  organize  a  new  party 
combining  the  Free-Soilers  and  anti-Ne- 
braska Democrats  and  Whigs.  The  name 
adopted  by  the  several  conventions  that 
were  held  was  that  of  * 'Republican.'*  Mr. 
Wilson  was  nominated  for  Governor  by  such 
a  body  that  met  at  Worcester,  July  20, 1854. 

From  1855  unto  1S61,  when  the  slave- 
holder's rebellion  transferred  to  the  hands 
of  himself  and  Republican  associates,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  the  tremendous  task  of 
saving  the  Union,  emancipating  the  slave, 
and  reconstructing  the  Kepublio  on  the  basis 
of  Equity  and  Liberty,  Mr.  Wilson's  Sena- 
torial experience  was  necessarily  an  exten- 
sion of  the  position  he  had  so  long  occupied 
— that  of  a  political  agitator  against  the 
national  domination  of  slavery,  with  the 
added  responsibility  of  aiding  the  rapid 
accession  to  power  of  anew  party  pledged  to 
a  policy  momentous  and  weighty  from  what- 
ever standpoint  it  was  to  be  regarded. 

To  fitly  understand  Mr.  Wilson's  historical 
value,  as  well  as  the  great  influence  he  then 
and  afterwards  exercised  throughout  the 
North,  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a  realizing 
se^ise  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
National  Capital,  especially  as  to  the  insane 
spirit  of  ruffianism  which  prevailed  in  the 
dominant  pro-slavery  circles.  The  murder- 
ous assault  on  Mr.  Sumner  is  the  chief  inci- 
dent upon  which  the  minds  of  men  naturally 
rest.  But  that  was  not  an  isolated  fact.  Dav 
after  day,  week  after  week,  for  years  to- 
gether, the  anti-slavery  leaders  who  stood 
in  the  Congressional  breech,  did  so  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  They  walked  always 
as  over  a  prepared  mine,  that  at  any  moment 
might  have  exploded.  It  was  only  by  the 
open  and  expressed  declaration  of  their  in- 
tention to  defend  themselves  that  the  North- 


ern Seuators  who  represented  the  opposition 
to  the  political  control  of  the  slave  power, 
were  able  to  protect  their  persons  and  main- 
tain their  rights  as  Senators  and  freemen. 
Tlieniost  flagrant  insults  were  daily  offered. 
A  notable  illustration  of  this  was  given  by 
Senator  Gwin's  sneer  at  Mr.  Wilson  as  *'a 
cobbler,"  replied  to  effectively  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son immediately  questioning  the  insulter,  as 
to  whether  it  was  not  better  to  be  called  a 
cobbler  than  a  thief  ?  The  obvious  inference 
was  not  unwarranted.  It  is  a  cheap  piece  of 
detraction  to  sneer  at  Mr.  Wilson's  personal 
courage,  as  since  his  death  a  well-known 
journalistic  **scold"  has  done  with' perfect 
impunity.  The  evidence  of  his  contempora- 
ries, as  well  as  of  the  public  records,  form 
the  fittest  answer.  Theodore  Parker,  a  man 
of  moral  and  physical  courage  so  cool  as  never 
to  be  questioned,  said  in  1857  ihese  words: 

**  Last  spring,  you  know  what  honorable 
service  he  performed  after  his  generous  col  • 
league  had  been  so  louUy  assaulted.  His 
own  life  was  in  peril.  I  should  not  dare  tell 
you  how  imminent  his  bodily  pe»"il  was,  nor 
how  he  was  defended  ;  nor  do  I  care  to  re- 
member what  other  Northern  men  trembled 
and  turned  pale.  Remember  this — he  cannot 
now  go  to  his  place  in  the  Senate  without  a 
revolver  in  his  pocket."* 

Mr.  Wilson's  career  as  a  statesman  fairly 
begun  at  the  memorable  session  of  1860-61. 
On  the  National  party  assuming  control  of 
the  Government  and  becoming  the  majority 
in  the  Senate  chamber,  by  the  rebel  with- 
drawals, Mr.  Wilson  was  made  chairman  of 
the  military  committee  thereof.  There  is 
no  need  to  pronounce  the  duties  it  performed 
most  onerous,  or  the  chairman's  labors  her- 
culean in  character.  The  persons  most  com- 
petent to  do  this  have  long  since  given  ex- 
pression to  their  estimate  of  the  extent  and 
quality  of  his  work. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  was  untiring. 
The  Congressional  Globe  teems  with  his  legis- 
lative exertions.  To  his  initiative  was  due 
the  passage  of  the  article  of  war  which  for- 
bade the  army  from  b*»ing  employed  to  re- 
turn fugitive  slaves ;  several  acts  under 
which  colored  men  were  enlisted  into  the 
military  service,  their  wives  and  children 
made  free,  their  full  pay  and  finally  bounty 
secured  to  them.f     He  offered  the  first  prop- 

•  A.ptl-8lavery  speech  at  Boston,  Jau.  30,  1867. 

t  Mr.  Wilson  oflfcred  on  the  srii  of  Jiilv.  I8t2.  a  tolll 
which  became  law  on  the  17ih  tht^reof,  by  which,  as 
it  pitssjed,  colored  men  were  allowed  to  enter  thk 
service  as  laborers  or  fur  such  other  military  duty  as 
tuey  might  be  fonnd  competent  for.  On  the'iOtb  of 
July,  Geu.Jas.  H.  Lane  oj  Kansa»«  was  appointed  a 
recruiting  commlt^siont-r  to  raiae  several  regiments 
of  infantry ;  among  th^mone  or  more  lo  I)**  composed 
of  *  men  of  African  descent."  The  first  officer  ap- 
pointed was  Richard  J.  H  into n,  at  Leavenworth, 
who  -was  mustered  in  Angu»t4,  l»62,  as  First  Li«u- 
tenat>t  an'l  Acting  Adjutant.  The  first  recruit  was 
enlisted  August  6, 18S2.  This  was  the  earliest  lbqal 
organlzatlun  of  colored  troops,  and  the  fact  is  his- 
torically worth  prcserriDg. 
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tishing  within  such  distance  of  such  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors,  it  shall  be  forfe  ted, 
togetlier  with   its  cargo  and   everything   on 
board.     Third,  It  was  lawful   for  American 
fishermen  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors   for 
shelter  or  to  repair  damages,  or  to   purchase 
wood  or  obtain  water,  but  for  no  other  pur- 
pose    whatever — subject,    nevertheless,    to 
such    restrictions  as  might  be  necessary    to 
prevent    such  fishermen    from   taking    and 
curing    fish   therein.     Fourth,  That  if   any 
person,  upon  requisition  of  the  Governor  of 
Newfoundland,    oi*    person    exercising    the 
office  of  Governor,    shall    refuse   to    depart 
from  such   bays  or   harbors,  or   neglect    to 
conform  to  any  regulations  in  force,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  sura  of  two  hundred  pounds.     For 
a  fe  AT    years  the    fishermen    pursued    their 
trade  in  quiet,  but  in  1823  two  British  men- 
of-war    appeared   in  the  Bay  of    Fundy  and 
elsewhere  in   the  waters  of  Nova  Sootia  and 
New  Brunswick,  »an  event  which  threw   the 
fishermen   into  dismay.      This  molestation 
by  British    men-of-war  seemed  not  to    have 
arisen   from  a  sudden    emergency,    but   to 
have  become  a    permanent  part  of   the  pro- 
ceedings.    Some  vessels  were  seized  and  the 
voyages  of  others  ruined.     Protests   and  de- 
;positions  concerning   the  wrongs  of  Ameri- 
.cans    were  transmitted  with    memorials    to 
cthe  President,  and  the  subject  was  taken  up 
•by  the  Department  of  State.     The   demand 
»was  for  indemnity  and  reparation.     On  the 
•other  hand,  the  British  functionary  required 
the  punishment  of  the  transgressors  for  the 
act  of  violence   perpetrated  (in   recovering 
two  vessels'  that  had    been  seized)  on    per- 
sona    bearing     his     Majesty's     commission 
while  in  discharge  of  their    public   duties. 
No  results   followed.     The   President,   how- 
ever, caused  inquiry  to  be  made,  and   after- 
wards the  attention  of  Congress  was  directed 
iio  the  disputes  by  a   member  from   Maine. 
Any  punishment  by  the  United  States  for  the 
offense  alleged  was  out  of  the  question.    The 
-strong   feeling    excited  loned  down   in  the 
■  course  of  time.     And  it  is  possible  that   the 
British  Commander   had  exhibited   overzeal 
in  the*  cause,  for  his   successor  did  not   imi- 
tate his  example.     A   long  period   of  quiet 
was  at  length  broken.     The   British   Charge 
d' Affaires,    at  the   instance  oi   the    colonial 


authorities,   called  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  repeated  acts  of  irregularity 
committed  by  fishermen  of  the  United  States ^ 
which  led  to  the  issue  of  instructions  to  col- 
lectors of  ports  to  notify  persons  engaged   iit 
the    fisheries  to    observe  the    limits  of  the- 
treaty.     Nova  Scotia  afl'ected  to  have  been" 
injured   by   the  fishing   of  Americans,  and 
passed  an  act  of  great  severity  in  some  of  it» 
provisions.     Officers    of   the    revenue    and 
others  were  empowered  to  go  on  board   any 
vessel  or  boat  hovering  within  three  miles  of 
any  of    coasts  and  stay  on  board  as  long  as- 
she    remained  within    that    distance.     If  a 
vessel,   bound    elsewhere,  hovered  for   four 
and  twenty  hours  after  the  master  had  been 
required  to  depart  she  might  be  taken  into 
port  to  search  her   cargo,    and  the   master 
mi;>;ht  be  examine4  under  oath,  or  failing  to 
answer  forfeit   one  hundred  pounds  ;  and  if 
any  prohibited  goods  were  on  board,  the  ves- 
sel and  cargo  were  to  be  forfeited.     If  the 
vessel  was  foreign  and  not  navigated  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  was  found  fishing  within  three   miles  of 
the  coasts  both    vessel  and    cargo  were  also 
liable  to    forfeiture.     Other   sections  of  tho 
act  related  to  suits,  the  suing  out  of   writs, 
the  damages  and   costs,  &c.     One  provision 
was  that  if  any  suit  was  brought  against  any 
person  on  account  of  a  seizure,  and  judgment 
was  given    against  him,  and  the  judge    or 
court  should  certify  that  there  was  probable 
cause   for  tho  seizure,  the  plaintiff,   besides 
the  thing  seized  or  its  value,  should   not  re- 
ceive more  than  two  pence  damages,  nor  any 
costs  of  suit,  nor  should    the  defendant    be 
fined  more  than  one  shilling. 

The  next  proposition  of  the  Nova  Scotiau 
House  of  Assembly  embraced  a  plan  of  pro- 
tection by  the  employment  of  steamers  on 
the  part  of  the  home  government  and  of  a 
preventive  force  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  the  latter  of  which  was 
adopted.  Then  colonial  politics  came  into 
play.  Political  leaders  in  the  colony  had 
their  plans.  A  joint  address  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  and  House  of  Assembly  was 
transmitted  to  the  Queen,  complaining  of 
habitual  violations  of  the  convention  of  1818 
by  Americans,  and  praying  for  an  additional 
naval  force  to  put  an  end  to  these  aggres- 
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8ion3.  Lord  Glenelg,  the  British  Colonial 
Secretary,  remarked  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
Lieutenant- Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  reply 
to  this  address,  that  the  subject  had  engaged 
the  serious  attention  of  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment, and  it  had  been  determined  to  send 
during  the  fishing  season  an  armed  force  on 
the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  enforce  a  more 
strict  observance  of  the  treaty  by  American 
citizens,  and  the  American  Government  had 
been  invited  to  give  its  friendly  co-operation. 
Orders  had  accordingly  been  issued  to  the 
naval  commander  of  the  West  Indian  and 
North  American  station  to  detach,  as  soon  as 
the  fishing  season  should  commence,  a  small 
vessel  to  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  another 
to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  to  protect  the 
fisheries.  Although  the  instructions  to  this 
officer  were  not  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
the  treaty  in  the  support  of  British  rights, 
it  was  quite  natural  that  seizures  of  vessels 
should  follow.  In  March,  1839,  the  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Pictou  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  these  British 
naval  vessels  would  be  stationed  as  decided. 
Much  of  the  outcry  wliich  had  been  made  he 
knew  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  disap- 
pointed feelings  of  Nova  Scotia  fishermen,  on 
seeing  themselves  outstripped  in  the  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  so  valuable  a  branch  of 
commerce  by  the  superior  perseverance  and 
skill  of  American  enterprise ;  yet  a  tempting 
shoal  of  fish  was  sometimes,  through  igno- 
rance or  -exoitement,  pursued  across  the  pre- 
scribed limits.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the 
fish  were  not  (japtured  by  American  fisher- 
men, who  were  on  the  spot  to  take  them, 
would  they  have  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  the  British  vessels,  where  the  fishermen 
were  probably  bemoaning  their  ill  luck,  hard 
fate,  or  empty  nets  ?  Where  was  the  harm, 
then,  if  British  fishermen  would  not  in  any 
way  have  caught  the  tisl^,  because  their  boats 
were  not  there,  for  Americans  to  bless  their 
stars  and  take  advantage  of  the  situation  ? 
A  shoal  before  an  American  boat  was  not  to 
be  lost  because  British  fishermen,  half  a  mile 
away  in  their  vessel,  saw  a  specimen  of 
American  activity  in  which  they  did  not 
participate,  and  could  not  by  reason  of  the 
distance.  If  Americans  did  not  take  them 
from  the  sea  the  fish  would  have  remained 


there.  Then  why  complain  of  those  occur- 
rences which  could  not  have  been  overruled, 
and  which,  if  American  fishermen  had  failed 
to  profit  by,  would  not  have  enriched  their 
British  co-laborers  ?  Many  seizures  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  were  made  by  the  cruisers  dur- 
ing the  year.  But  it  was  a  great  hardship 
to  find  that  the  effect  of  the  complaints  of 
the  colonists  of  the  island  of  Grand  Menan 
had  caused  the  British  commanders  to  refuse 
shelter  to  our  flag  even  in  stormy  weather. 
Nearly  a  hundred  vessels  had  been  driven 
from  positions  secured  them  by  the  treaty  to 
seek  refuge  in  an  American  harbor  ;  and  so 
exasperated  were  the  fishermen  that  they 
generally  went  armed.  Elsewhere  there  was 
much  difficulty.  Masters  of  vessels,  at  sea 
or  at  anchor,  felt  themselves  unsafe.  They 
were  mohsted  along  the  entire  coast  of  Nova 
Scotfia,  and  many  became  dispirited,  adjust- 
ed their  affairs, and  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  There  seemed  an  evident  intention 
to  drive  American  fishermen  from  the  Bays 
of  Furidy  and  Chaleurs,  and  other  large 
bays,  by  drawing  a  line  from  headland  to 
headland,  and  to  deny  resort  to  colonial 
ports  and  harbors  for  shelter  and  to  procure 
water,  except  in  cases  of  actual  distress  ;  to 
dispute  the  right  to  fish  on  the  shores  of  the 
Magdalene  islands,  and  thus  to  render  the 
treaty  stipulations  valueless ;  and  to  close 
against  us  the  Strait  of  Canso,  unless  the 
voyage  was  made  dangerous  by  being  com- 
pelled to  round  the  island  of  Cape  Breton, 
when  bound  to  or  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. These  were  among  the  pretensions 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  year  1839,  and  from 
the  inquiry  of  the  American  commander  in 
those  waters,  and  who  performed  his  duty 
efficiently,  it  was  observed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  *'  the  injustice  and  annoyances 
suffered  by  our  fishermen  had  so  irritated 
til  em  that  there  was  ground  to  believe  that 
violence  might  be  resorted  to  "  before  an- 
other season.  The  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  still  persistent.  In  March,  1S40,  another 
address  to  the  Queen  was  passed,  in  which 
her  Majesty  was  reminded  of  the  grievances 
of  the  colony.  But  at  last  the  condition 
of  affairs  became  intolerable,  and  the  Amer- 
ican government  communicated  to  its  Minis- 
ter at  the  Court  of  St.  James  on  the  subject, 
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directing  him  to  make  a  statement  of  our 
wrongs.  No  instructions  were  given ;  for 
the  language  of  the  treaty  was  clear,  if  fair- 
ly interpreted.     Thus  the  matter  with   all 


the  questions  involved  reached  a  channel 
which  would  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  government,  which  would  have  to 
deal  with  it  on  its  merits  alone. 


Statement  of  the  Codjishiry  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  tonnage  employed,  bounty  paid  to 
Jishing  vessels,  imports  of  salt,  exports  of  dried  fish^  and  the  value  of  the  same. 


Year. 


Tonnage. 


1789 ., 

1790 

1791 , 

1792. 

1793 

]794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813  

1814 

1S15 

1816 

IblY 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1.^32 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


19,185 
28,348 
32,542 
32,060 
50,163 
28,671 
30,934 
34,963 
40,629 
42,746 
29,978 
29,427 
39,381 
41,521 
51,813 
52,014 
57,466 
59,183 
69,306 
51,988 
34,486 
34,826 
43,233 
30,459 
20,878 
17,855 
36,938 
48,126 
64,807 
69,107 
76,076 
72,040 
02,293 
69,225 
78,253 
77,446 
81,462 


Bounty. 


94,756 
101,797 

98,529 
106,188 
1U2,454 
111,445 
117,485 


63,306 
80.552 
70,064 
72,248 
76,036 


Non?. 
None. 
None. 


$72,965  32 

93,768  91 

66,280  47 

76,8}s9  63 

80,475  76 

94,684  30 

128,605  87 

87,853  45 

74,q20  92 

104,447  92 

117,173  57 

145,986  73 

152,927  72 

162,191  1-9 

161,254  17 

142,911  89 

47,166  11 

3,4)6  44 

None.  ' 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1,811  74 


84 
119 
148 
161 
J  97 
170 
149 
176 
208 
198 
215 
206 
2;i9 
261 
197 
200 
219 
245 
218 
223 
213 
250 
314 


736  26 
9i9  51 
915  65 
623  35 
834  68 
052  91 
897  83 
706  04 
924  08 
724  97 
859  01 
185  55 
145  20 
069  94 
642  28 
429  39 
745  27 
182  40 
218  76 
784  93 
091  03 
181  03 
149  00 


Salt 
imported. 


Bunhels . 
1,250,255 
2,355,760 
1,850,479 
1,779,510 
2,027,332 
2,958,411 
2,233,186 
3,975,922 
2,674,251 
2,8'jl,453 
2,471,969 
3,095,807 
3,282,064 
3,564,605 
3,862,804 
3,479,878 
3,652,277 
3,941,616 
4,671,628 
1,300,177 

No  returns. 

No  returns. 

No  returns. 

No  returns. 

No  returns. 
333,344 
2,020,131 
6,854,821 
2,884,504 
3,678,526 
3,^74,852 
4,711,329 
3,943,727 
4,087,381 
5,127,657 
4,401,399 
4,574,2u2 
4,564,720 
4  320,4b9 
3,962,957 
5,945,547 
5,374,046 
4,182,340 
5,041,424 
6,822,672 
6,038,076 
5,375,364 
5,088,666 
6,343,706 
7,103,147 
6,061,608 
8,183,203 


Dried  fish 
exported. 


Quintals. 


383,237 
31)4,898 
372,825 
436,907 
400,818 
377,713 
406,016 
411,175 
428,495 
392,726 
410,948 
440,925 
461,870 
567,828 
514,549 
537,457 
473,924 
155,808 
345,648 
280,864 
214,387 
169,019 
63,616 
31.310 
103,251 
219,U91 
265,514 
308,747 
280,555 
321,419 
267,305 
241,228 
262,766 
310,189 
300,857 
260,803 
247,321 
265,217 
294,761 
229,796 
23  1,577 
250,544 
249,689 
253,132 
287,721 
240,769 
188,943 
206,028 
208,720 
211,425 


Value 
of  exports. 


$1,620,000 

2,400,000 

2,058,000 

2,150,000 

1,896,000 

623,000 

1,123,000 

913,000 

757,000 

592,000 

210,0  JO 

128,000 

494,000 

935,000 

1,003,000 

1,081,000 

l,052,0u0 

964,000 

708,778 

666,730 

734,024 

873,685 

830,356 

667,742 

747,171 

819,926 

747,541 

530,690 

625,393 

749,909 

713,317 

630,384 

783,895 

746,464 

588,506 

626,245 

*  709,218 

541,058 
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CHAPTER  VI.— FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE   SCIENCE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY PRINCIPLES  PLAIN  AND  EASY  TO  B^  UNDERSTOOD THOSE  ON 

WHICH  OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE  IS  CARRIED  ON — DEFINITION  OP  THE   SCIENCE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

^UTILITY — VALUE GRAIN  AND  THE  KOH-I-NOOR  DIAMOND LABOR  IS  THE  SOURCE  OF  WEALTH 

SOCIETY  EVIL  OVERRULED  FOR  GOOD — MORAL  LAW  OF   PRODUCTION  —  ECONOMIC  LAWS  OP  HUMAN 

NATURE — DIVINE  RESTRAINT INTERNATIONAL  VALUES EXCHANGES EXCESSIVE    IMPORTS  — 

COMMERCIAL  CRISES BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE — EXPORTS  PAY   FOR  IMPORTS — FUNCTION  OF  MONEY 

BALANCE  AGAINST  US — EXCHANGE  OF  EQUAL  VALUES — METHODS  OF  ADJUSTMENT ADJUSTMENT 

OF    PRICES SUPPLY    AND  DEMAND THE    PRICE   OF  A    THING    IS    ITS  MARKET  VALUE COST  OP 

LABOR  IN  PRODUCTION — EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE — ARTICLES  OF  LUXURY — NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE — 

TOOKE MILL PRINCIPLES  TO  BE  REMEMBERED — COST  OF  FOREIGN  PRODUCTS  —  ADVANTAGE  OF 

INTERCHANGE  WITH  NATIONS LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  AT  HOME-r-LABOR  AND  CAPITAL  ABROAD  — 

BARBAD0E9»~SUQAR  AND  MOLASSES — PROVISIONS — POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  PRACTICE. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  too  important  a  subject  to  be  treat- 
ed in  a  cursory  manner.  It  deserves  the 
close  attention,  not  only  of  the  politician 
and  merchant,  but  of  all  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess an  intelligent  opinion  where  intelligence 
may  be  of  public  value.  The  system  upon 
which  our  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  cannot 
be  referred  to  without  making  reference  also 
to  political  economy.  There  is  a  science  of 
political  economy  almost  as  exact  as  mathe- 
matics. But  there  are  various  theories  of 
political  economy  which  have  their  differ- 
ent advocates ;  and  certain  terms  which 
ought  to  have  a  fixed  and  definite  meaning 
but  which  have  not.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  common  truths  or  pr.nciples  of  political 
economy  which  the  best  thinkers  admit, 
and  which  may  be  stated  from  the  works 
published  with  so  much  plainness,  that  all 
who  desire  to  understand  them  can  do  so 
with  little  risk  of  failure. 

One  writer  says  that  the  science  of  political 
economy  was  not  the  creation  of  one,  but  of 
many  minds  ;  and  the  discovery  of  princi- 
ples, or  of  the  application  of  principles,  has 
enlarged  its  scope  and  increased  its  efficien- 
cy. Political  economy  may  be  defined  as  a 
science  of  human  nature,  as  much  so  as  mor- 
ality, ci^il  polity,  jurisprudence,  or  psy- 
chology. It  relates,  not  indeed  to  the  indi- 
vidual man,  as  ethical  science  does  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  to  men  collected  in 
society,  and  acting  and  competing  with  each 
other  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  It  is  not  a 
science  merely  of  the  production  of  wealth  ; 
for  if  there  were  but  one  man  in  the  world, 


though  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  he  might 
surround  himself  with  the  comfort  >  and 
even  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  might  thus  be 
properly  accounted  wealthy,  no  such  science 
as  political  economy  would  be  conceivable. 
He  would  estimate  the  things  around  him  in 
proportion  to  their  absolute  utility^  or  thtir 
fitness  to  satisfy  his  wants  and  desires — not 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  as  that  term  is 
considered  by  economists.  Value  consists  in 
the  estimation  of  men,  and  must  in  a  certain 
sense  be  arbitrary  or  conventional.  A  bush- 
el of  grain  is  more  useful  than  the  Kohinoor 
diamond ;  but  the  diamond  is  more  valuable 
than  many  bushels  of  grain,  and  may  be 
exchanged  for  many.  Value  is  founded 
upon  exchangableness,  and  therefore  re- 
quires the  existence  of  two  or  more  persons. 
Political  economy  is  a  generalization  of  the 
motives,  habits,  and  dispositions  of  men,  so 
far  as  these  are  manifested  in  the  pursuit  of 
wealth.  Mill  says,  it  is  the  science  relating 
to  the  moral  or  psychological  laws  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution — the  moral  or  psycho- 
logical laws  as  distinct  from  the  material  or 
mechanical.  The  distinction  may  be  thus 
illustrated  :  The  process  by  which  crude 
iron  ore  is  manufactured  into  table-cutlery, 
though  it  is  a  production  of  wealth,  does 
not  at  this  point  concern  the  economist ;  it  is 
the  business  of  the  metallurgist,  the  smith, 
the  artisan.  The  economist  looks  only  to 
the  estimate  which  men  form  of  the  compar- 
ative value  of  iron  ore  and  finished  cutlery, 
as  manifested  by  the  proportions  in  which 
they  are  willing  to  exchange  them  for  er»"' 
other.     In    political   economy  the  init' 
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aud  fundamental  principle  is  that  all  wealth 
is  created  by  labor.     This  principle  is  more 
extensive  in  its  scope  and  more  beneficent  in 
its  operation  than  most  others ;  and  it  is  a 
rnle  directed  against  an  unwise  int-rference 
of  Government  with  the  fiscal  concerns  and 
industrial  habits   of  society.     It   is   also  a 
truth  in  another  science  ;  and  when  rightly 
understood  has  a  singularly  interesting  ap- 
plication.    With  a  slight  paraphrase  of  the 
language  of  Holy  Writ,  it  may  be  said  that 
*'  God  has  appointed  the  wickedness  of  man 
to  praise  Him,  and   that  the   remainder   of 
wratlJ  He   will   restrain  "     What    may  be 
called  the  economical  laws  of  human  nature, 
in  their  general  effects  upon  the*  well-being 
of  society,  manifest  the  contrivance,  wisdom, 
and  beneficence  of  the  Deity  just  as  clearly 
as  do  the  marvelous  arrangements  of   the 
material  universe,  or  the  natural  means  pro- 
vided for  the  enforcement  of  the  moral  law 
and  the  punishment  of  crime.     The  lowest 
and  most  corrupting  passions  of  mankind, 
cupidity,  avarice,  and  selfishness,  while  they 
bring  their  own  penalty  on  the  individual 
who  indulges  them,  are  still   overruled  for 
good  in  their  operation  upon  the  interests  of 
society.     Nay,  they  are  made  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  guarding  it  from  harm  and 
advancing  its  welfare.     Consider  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis are  supplied  with  food  and  all  other 
necessaries  of  life,  without  wastefulness  and 
yet   without   stint,    each    family    receiving 
every.day  just  what  it  wants,  and  as  much 
as  it  wants,  and  being  admonished  through 
the  price  to  limit  or  economise  its  consump- 
tion of  any  article,  whenever  a  failure  in  the 
harvest  or  of  the  supply,   or  even  the  pros- 
pect of  such  failure,  renders  economy  essen- 
tial— all  this  being  accomplished    without 
any  general  organization,   but  through  the 
efforts  of  thousands  of  dealers,  each  one  of 
them  regarding  only  his  own  good,  and  not 
the  general  good  of  the  community,   and 
such  one  acting,  not  in  intentional  concert 
with  his  fellows,  but  in  open  and  often  hos- 
tile rivalry  with  them.     No  social  machine 
contrived  by  man,  and  no  beneficent  device 
of  human  government  could  perform  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  at  once  so  faithfully,  so  certainly, 


and  so  incessantly  as  is  performed  by  an 
agency  which  even  the  most  sceptical  mind 
must  pronounce  divine.     This  is  but  one  in- 
stance to  illustrate  the  universal  working  of 
that  law  of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world  which  everywhere  compels  the  cupid- 
ity and  selfishness  of  individuals  to  contrib- 
ute  to  the  general  good.     In  the  vast  circle 
of  employments  in  civilized  society  there  is 
not  one  in  which   a  person  can  profitably 
exert  himself    without  at   the   same    time 
profiting  the  community  in  which  he  lives, 
and   lending  aid  to  thousands    of   human 
beings  whom  he  never  sees.     Without  wish- 
ing it,  or  knowing  it,  all  men  are  servants  of 
one  another ;  all  are  co-operating  with  on« 
another  as  busily  as  bees   in   a  hive  ;  and 
each  individual  effort  is  needful  to  the  gen- 
eral prosperity.     To  study  the  operation  of 
this  delicately  and  divinely  constituted  ma- 
chine is  the  business  of  the  political  econo- 
mist.    He    finds   that   human   governments 
often  interfere  with  it,   and  do  more  harm 
than  good.     They  do  harm  when  they  at- 
tempt  to    limit    competition,    to    establish 
prices,  to  pass  sumptuary  laws,  to  sanction 
monopolies.      Whatever  discourages  or  be- 
comes an  impediment  to  industry  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  paralysis  of  trade.     It  would 
seem  that  effort  should  be  directed  to  the  re-      ^ 
moval  of  impediments  which   accident,  pre- 
scription, or  the  rivalry  of  other  governments 
have  thrown  in  the  way  of  that  general  free- 
dom of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise 
which  is  a  law  of  the  moral  universe.     Politi- 
cal considerations  or  government  necessity 
may  justify  an  interference  in  one  quarter 
which  needs  to  be  bilanced  by  some  action 
in  another.     The  necessary  exceptions  will 
be  found  to  confirm  its  spirit  and  principle. 
All  duties  on  imports,  and  even  all  internal 
taxes,  are  a  departure  from  the  rule,  but  a 
necessary  departure  for  the  sake  of  a  greater 
good,  namely— the  support  of  the  institutions 
of  Government.     But  if  these   imposts   are 
large,  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct  some  of 
them,  not  with  a  view,  to  revenue,    but  to 
protection,  in  order  to  counterbalance  a  bur- 
den which  others  have  laid  upon  domestic 
industry. 

So  clear  an  exposition  of  what  is  generally 
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oonsid'^red  as  a  very  complex  subject  is  the 
fruit  of  much  reading  and  of  careful  reflec- 
tion.    It  gives  also  the  groundwork  of  Con- 
gressional aoticn  in   relation  to  industrial 
enterpise.     And  as  legislation  is  but  the  ex- 
pression of  national  wants  and  wishes,  which 
liave  been  called  into  existence  by  experience, 
the  more  immediate  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  to  our  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  other  nations  will  be 
shown.     A  writer  says  that   the   theory   of 
international  values  and  exchanges  is  a  val- 
uable part  of  economic  science.     On  its  first 
being  demonstrated  it  convinced  those  who 
were  urging  fhe  universality  of  the  doctrine 
of  free  trade,  without  regard  to  the  condition 
of  a  country,  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
manufactures  may  be  excessive,  and  continue 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.     The  truth  of 
this  will  be  made  evident  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  when  new  taxes  were  required  to 
increase  the  revenue.     An  excess  of  imports 
must  inevitably  depress   the   prices   of  our 
exports  in  all  foreign  markets,  for   all  the 
advantages  of  this  country  for  producing  the 
articles    exported    is    neutralized    by    the 
American  exporter  being  compelled  to  ex- 
change  them   for   foreign   goods   upoh   tbe 
most  disadvantageous  terms.     But  ^cessive 
importation   tends  to  depress  the  prices  of 
domestic  products,  cripple  domestic  indus- 
try, and  bring  on  commercial  crises,  which 
are  equally  disastrous  to   our   agricultural 
and  manutacturiug  interests.     To  effect  do- 
mestic exchanges  expedients  are  resorted  to 
which  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  actual 
silver  and  gold  coin  for  money,  and  a  paper 
currency  takes  the  place  of  the  metallic,  in 
the  shape  of  notes,  liills  of  exchange,  &c. 
A  merchant  in  New  York  has  debts  due  to 
him  in  London  for  cotton,  flour,  tobacco,  and 
othe|  American  products  which  he  had  sent 
there  to  be  sold.     Another  merchant  in  New 
York  owes  money  which  he  has  to  pay  in 
London  for  manufactured  cotton,  silk,  iron, 
&c.,  which  he  has  received  from  England, 
and   consumed   or  sold   in   America.      The 
transactions  on  both  sides  are  represented 
by  bills  of  exchange,  and  it  is  evident  that, 
in  the  long  run,  our  exported  goods  must 
exactly  pay  for  our  imported  goods,  and  the 
account  of  the  two  must  balance  each  other. 


If  the  account  did  not  balance,  if  our  exports 
were  not  equivalent  in  value  to  our  imports, 
the  deficiency  would  have  to  be  made  up  by 
sending  specie  abroad.  The  exports  of  any 
country  must  exactly  balance  its  imports — 
for  the  same  rea.son  that  when  two  individu^ 
al  producers  of  different  articles  trade  exclu- 
sively with  each  other,  they  must  really 
barter  merchandise  for  merchandise,  ex- 
changing equivalent  values  of  different 
kinds — money  serving  no  purpose  between 
them  but  that  of  facilitating  the  exchanges 
of  goods.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  office  that 
money,  as  such,  ever  performs.  It  is  one 
that  diminishes  the  friction  of  exchanges. 
But  money  and  bills  of  exchange  cannot 
help  the  merchants  to  pay  their  debts.  They 
only  represent  and  facilitate  the  operations 
out  of  which  those  debts  have  grown.  Thus, 
in  1836,  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
were  about  $190,000,000,  and  the  exports 
even  less  than  $1*29,000,000,  showing  appar- 
ently a  balance  against  us  of  S^J  1,00:), 000. 
We  ran  deeply  in  debt  that  year  and  had  to 
suffer  for  it  afterwards.  In  1838  the  balance 
was  $5,000,000  the  other  way,  and  in  1S39  it 
was  $41,000,000,  which,  together,  amounted 
to  $40,000,000,  and  probably  paid  off,  or 
nearly  paid  off,  the  balance  against  us  in 
1836. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  foreign  trade, 
say  with  Great  Britain,  is  really  a  barter  of 
merchandise  for  merchandise,  equal  values 
being  exchanged,  and  money  playing  only  a 
subordinate  part.  Foreign  trade  is  only  a  long 
and  heavy  account  current  of  one  nation 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  charges  on  one 
side  being  set  off  by  charges  on  the  other, 
and  the  account  being  finally  adjusted  by 
the  transfer  of  a  sum  in  cash  to  represent  the 
balance.  But  our  trade  is  not  confined  to 
England.  It  extends  to  every  nation  of  the 
earth,  and  to  every  isle  of  the  sea.  The  ac- 
count is  not  balanced  with  each  nation  sepa- 
rately ;  far  from  it.  In  the  case  of  China, 
our  purchases  very  much  exceed  our  sales  ; 
in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  our  sales  very 
much  exceed  our  purchases.  One  case  is 
set  off  against  the  other.  Our  debt  to  China 
is  paid  by  transferring  to  her  a  "^ 
the  debt  due  to  us  by  England,  i 
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of  WUs  of  eioliange  on  London  seut  to  China 
ilirect.  Again  \  Our  aannal  esparto  to  the 
British  West  Indies  greatly  eiOKed  onr  im- 
ports. The  Wast  India  planters  may  pay  iu 
bills  of  exchange  for  the  artitlea  of  provision 
from  the  United  States  by  transferring  a 
part  of  the  debt  due  to  them  for  the  sugar, 
molasses,  spirits,  &c.,  which  they  have  sent 
to  England.  And  the  very  bills  of  eEchange 
might  be  used  in  paying  nur  debts  to  China 
for  tea.  One  article  of  mi'rchandise  is  really 
paid  for  with  another,  thougii  the  one  is  ob- 
tained from  Canton  and  the  other  is  sent  to 
Jamaiua.  A  single  shipment  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars  may  suffice  to  balance  an  im- 
mensely long  account,  opened  with.  England, 
the  continent  of  Europe,  China,  and  both 
Indies,  amounting  jn  the  aggregate  to  sixty 
or  seventy  millions,  so  little  money  is  used 
in  the  whole  circle  of  transactions. 

But  how  is  the  price  of  the  articles  ex- 
changed adjusted  in  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities between  two  countries  ?     The  gen- 
era! principle  is,  that  the  price  so  adjusts 
itself  that  the  demand  shall  he  jast  equal  to 
the   supply.     If  the   supply  be   too   great, 
if  the  market  he  overloaded  with  the  article, 
the  price  must  fall ;  and  this  fall  of  price 
will  bring  the  commodity  within  the  meaiiR 
of  a  larger  class  of  consumers.     That  is,  the 
demand  for  it  will  be  increased  so  much  as 
to  talcH  off  the  qnantity  which  is  a  drug  in 
the  market  at  the  higher  price.     The  fluctu- 
ations of  price  constantly  operate  to  make 
the  demand  just  equal  to  the  supply.     Now, 
the  prire  of  a  thing  is  its  market  ealve,  or  tem- 
porary exchangeable  power  reckonediii  money. 
Its   permanent,    or    natural,    exchangeab'e 
I'atue  will  depend  on  the  CDS(  of  production,  or 
the  amount  of  labor  that  is  needed  to  prodnc: 
it.     Some  articles  may  for  a  time,  from  nn 
foreseen  circumstances,  sell  below  their  cost ; 
but  less  will  be  produced,  and  the  price  will 
rise  ^ain.     The  market  value  is  perpetually 
it  of  the  true  value, 
Idom  exactly  coin- 
II  depaiiing  from  it 
And   the   principle 
value  is  this : — the 
adjusted  with  refer- 
i   demand,   and    so 


adjusted  as  to  make  the  demand  equal  to  the 
ipply  ;  while  the  trne  or  exchangeable 
value  is  always  regulated  by  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, or  the  amount  of  labor  ueeded  for 
creation  of  the  article.  The  price,  liow- 
,  does  not  vary  in  the  same  ratio  with 
sicess  or  deficiency  oF  the  supply.  If 
the  commodity  be  an  article  of  luxury,  a  de- 
floiency  of  a  third  in  the  amount  offered  for 
sale  will  not  make  the  price  one  third  larger  ; 
)le  will  do  without  it  rather  than  pay  too 
high.  But  if  the  article  is  a  neceasar.y  of 
life,  which  the  people  must  purchase,  a  de- 
ficiency of  one-third  may  increase  the  price 
.double,  triple,  or  quadruple.  Mr.  Tooka 
says:  "Tlie  price  of  corn  in  England  lias 
1  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  per 
.,  when  the  utmost  computed  deficiency 
of  the  crops  has  not  been  more  than  betwaen 
-sixth  and  one-third  below  an  average, 
.  when  that  deficiency  has  been  relii^ved 
by  foreign  supplies."  To  what  point,  then, 
?ill  the  ioorease  of  price,  whether  of  luxii- 
iea  or  necessaries,  be  carried  1  Mr.  Mill 
says:  "To  that  point,  whatever  it  be, 
in  equalizes  the  demand  and  supply  ;  to 
the  price  which  cuts  off  the  extra  third  front 
the  demand,  or  brings  forward  additional 
sellers  Sufficient  to  supply  it." 

These  principles  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  in  considering  the  subject  of  the 
foreign  trade  and  international  values.  And 
perhaps  il  may  be  well  to  recapitulate ; — 
We  really  purchase  commodities  with  com- 
modities. We  pay  for  onr  whole  imports 
L  our  whole  exports.  If  in  our  traffic 
with  any  one  country,  say  China,  our  im- 
ports much  exceed  onr  exports,  the  balance 
is  not  paid  in  money,  but  by  transferring  to 
China  the  debt  due  to  us  from  another 
country,  with  which  our  trade  is  such  tiiat 
onr  exports  exceed  our  imports.  It  ij  only 
the  Ivilance  of  the  iraoiensely  long  accounf 
of  our  trade  with  all  countries  whatsoever 
which  is  paid  in  money.  For  instance,  the 
offi.oial  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1848,  show  that  our  total  imports  for  that 
year  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  millions,  while  the  specie  we  seut 
abroad  was  less  than  three  millions.  Our 
total  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  that 
year   exceeded    one     hundred     and    thirty 
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inillious,  and  all  the  specie  we  received 
from  abroad  was  less  than  six  millions.  The 
actual  cash  balance  that  year,  of  course, 
was  the  difference  between  these  two  sums 
of  specie— about  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  cost  of  domestic  products  is  the  labor 
that  is  expended    upon  their    production. 
But  the  cost  to  us  of  foreign  products  is,  not 
the   labor  which  has  been  expended  upon 
their  production,  but  the  labor  which  we 
must  expend  'upon  the   articllB    that    are 
given  in  exchange  for  those  products.     Mr. 
Mill  claims  that  the  advantage  of  an  inter- 
change of  commodities  between  nations  con- 
sists simply  and  solely  in  this — that  it  ena- 
bles each  to  .obtain,  with   a  given  amount  of 
labor  and  capital,  a  greater  quantity  of  all 
commodities  taken  together.     This  it  accom- 
plishes, by  enabling  each,  with   a  quantity 
of  one  commodity  which  has  cost  it  so  much 
labor  and  capital,  to  produce  a  quantity  of 
another  commodity  which,  if  produced  at 
home,  would  have  required  labor  and  capi- 
tal to  a  greater  amount.     To  render  the  im- 
portation of  an  article  more  advantageous 
than  its  production  it  is   not  necessary  that 
the  foreign  country  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce it  with  less  labor  and  capital  than  our- 
selves.    VVe  may  even  have  a  positive  ad- 
vantage in  its  production.     But  if  we  are  so 
far  favored  bv  circumstances  as  to  have  a 
still  greater  positive  advantage  in   the   pro- 
duction of  some  other  article  which  is  in  de- 
mand in   the  foreign   country,   we  may  be 
al  le  to  obtain  a  greater  return  to  our  labor 
and  capital  by  employing  none  of  it  in  pro- 
ducing the   article  in  which  our   advantage 
is  least,  but  devoting  it  all  to  the  production 
of  that  in  which  our  advantage  is  greatest, 
and  giving   this  to  the  foreign  country  in 
exchange  for  the  other.     It  is  not  a  differ- 
ence   in    the    absolute    cost    of    production 
which    determines  the  interchange,  but    a 
difference  in  the   comparative  coat.     An  ex- 
cellent illustration  is  furnished  by  Barbadoes. 
The  inhabitants  of    Barbadoes,  favored  by 
their  climate  and  soil,  can  raise  provisions 
cheaper  than  we  can  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  Barbadoes  buys   nearly  all  her  pro- 
visions from  this  country.    Why?    Because, 
though  she   has  the  advantage  over  us  to 
raise    provisions   cheaply,   she  has    a   still 


greater  advantage  in  her  power  to  produce 
sugar  and  molasses.  If  she  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  quarter  in  raising  provisions,  she 
has  an  advantage  of  one-half  in  regard  to 
products  exclusively  tropical.  She  can  thus, 
by  trading  with  us,  obtain  our  breadstuffa 
and  meat  at  a  smaller  cost  of  labor  and 
capital  than  they  cost  ourselves.  Say,  a 
barrel  of  flour  costs  ten  days'  labor  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  eight  days  in  Barba- 
does, her  people  can  profitably  buy  Ameri- 
can flour  if  they  pay  for  it  with  sugar  which 
cost  them  only  six  days'  labor  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  can  profitably  sell  them 
the  flour,  or  buy  the  sugar,  provided  that 
the  sugar,  if  raised  in  the  United  States, 
would  cost  eleven  days'  labor.  This  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  benefit  of  foreign 
trade  to  both  the  countries  which  are  parties 
to  it.  It  Barbadoes  produced  both  commo- 
dities with  greater  facility,  but  greater  in 
precisely  the  same  degree,  there  would  be 
no  motive  for  the  interchange.  ^ 

Here  then,  in  a  small  space  has  been 
gathered  much  valuable  information  on  the 
system  adopted  by  nations  in  carrying  on 
their  foreign  trade.  There  are  principles 
underlying  every  movement  which  must  be 
recognized  if  commercial  transactions  are  to 
be  attended  with  profit.  A  knowledge  of 
economic  science  is  necessary  to  the  mer- 
chant. It  is  required  not  only  as  a  guide  to 
operations,  but  in  order  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  successful  calculation.  The  bold 
speculator  may  sometimes  carry  off  a  large 
prize,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation  is  an 
element  that  must  pervade  all  commerce. 
But  speculation  must  be  subject  to  control 
if  the  investment  is  to  turn  out  fortunate. 
The  merchant  prince  whose  name  is  heard 
and  respected  in  every  foreign  port  is  a 
man  who  has  mastered  the  subtle  details  of 
the  science,  and  knows  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  market,  and  reap  a  profit  from 
every  dealing.  In  the  course  of  years,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  specie  are 
sent  abroad  to  be  used  in  the  settlements  of 
the  foreign  trade.  But  the  years  which 
bring  the  largest  profit  to  the  merchant  are 
those  in  which  the  imports  and  exports 
balance  each  other.     And  that  the  supply 
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may  not  exceed  the  demand  in  anj  of  the 
world's  markets  requires  the  most  careful 
vigilance,  and  that  kind  of  active  wisdom 
which  when  it  discovers  that  the  cargo  of  a 


ship  which  has  sailed  would  glut  a  market 
if. landed,  changes  the  destination  of  the 
vessel  to  a  port  where  her  cargo  is  needed 
and  may  be  profitably  sold. 
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The  want  of  neighbors  may  selfishly  affect 
the  character  of  a  nation,  as  a  witty  writer 
has  recently  asserted  of  our  own,  by  making 
it  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  others.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  would  seem,  judging  by 
the  experiences  of  old-world  countries,  that 
it  is  too  much  neighborhood  that  curses 
most  of  them.  France  and  Germany  have 
certainly  found  it  so,  as  have  Austria,  Den- 
mark, and  Italy  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Turkey,  constantly  broiling,  has  kept  the 
rest  of  Europe  on  the  alert,  for  fear  that  the 
conflagrations  might  extend  beyond  her  own 
kitchen.  Count  Andrassy,  the  Hungarian 
premier,  may  well  sigh  for  the  immunity 
which  our  continental  isolation  affords 
/The  Austro-Hungarian  statesmen  can  be 
pardoned  if  they  should  deem  the  outbreak 
in  the  Herzegovina  a  contretemps  to  be  de- 
plored by  them.  The  rallying  points  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire^  not  only  for  its 
own  progress,  but  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
curious  ethnographical  compound  that  besets 
it,  interiorly  and  exteriorly,  are,  without 
question,  the  German,  the  Czech  or  Bohe- 
mian, and  the  Magyar  populations.  Togeth- 
er they  do  not  exceed  eighteen  millions,  of 
whom  the  German  is  less  than  half.  But 
these  are  the  most  advanced  and  the  most 
stable.  With  the  lead  that  the  Magyars  now 
have,  and  which  later  the  Czechs  will  obtain, 
a  few  more  years  of  the  active  growth  that 
has  been  going  forward  for  ten  years  past 
might  well  enable  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to 
settle,  more  equitably  than  is  now  possible, 
some  of  the  future  relations  of  the  heterogene- 
ous populations  in  its  own  midst  and  in  Tur- 
key also.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  is 
a  single  point  beyond  Hungary  itself  in  all 
the  region  (almost  a  terra  incognita  to  Ameri- 
cans) known  as  Eastern  Europe,  sufllciently 
advanced  to  make  a  common  center  for  the 
Slavic  populations  of  the  Danubian  valley 
and  its  tributaries.  If  there  is  it  must  be 
ound  in  Servia. 


Modern  politics,  as  they  relate  to  Eastern 
Europe,  offer  an  interesting  study.     A  brief 
sketch  will  attract  even  the  general  reader. 
A   shrewd  JInglishman   who    has    traveled 
widely  and    observed  closely  .characterizes 
the    "sick    man"    comparison    as    untrue 
when  applied  to  Turkey.     **  He  is  alive  and 
full  of  life,  too ;  for  all  the  craft,  cunning, 
and  talent  of  one  of  the  craftiest  races  in  ex- 
istence  combine  with  all  their  energies  to 
sustain  him.     The   Greeks,  themselves   are 
his  most  zealous  supporters."     The  Neologes, 
Greek  newspaper  at  Constantinople,    urges 
an  alliance  between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and 
declares  also  that  there  is  no  future  for  Hel- 
lenism in  the  advance  of  Pan-Slavonic  influ- 
ences.    The  Turk.^  themselves,  in  Europe, 
do  not  much  exceed  two  million   persons. 
The  remaining  Mahometans,    on    the    east 
side  of  the  Bospliorus,   are  Slavs  and  Wal- 
lachs — principally  the  former.     These  Mus- 
sulmen   are  the  descendants  of  the  feudal 
spahis  and  landed  proprietors  of  the  western 
divisions  of  European  Turkey,  whose  ances- 
tors early  adhered  to  the  crescent,  in   order 
to  preserve  their  lands.     It  is  these  people 
who  are  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  Christian 
populations,  as  well  as  the  most  bigotted  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomet.     It  is  upon  them , 
too,  that  the  Porte  most  largely  depejjds   in 
the  suppression  of  the  Christian  Slav^t  now 
in  arms  in  the  Dinaric  Alpine  region. 

The  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  cab  be 
arranged  for  present  purposes  into  tyiree 
divisions :  First,  the  tributary  provinces, 
Servia  and  Roumania,  the  latter  bAing 
again  sul»div  ded  into  Moldavia  and  "VWal- 
lachia.  Second,  the  subordinate  districts 
eyelats,  now  more  or  less  affected  by  the  He 
egovinian  rebellion.  Besides  that  provin 
those  adjacent,  Bosnia  with  Turkish  Ser 
and  Crotia.  are  more  or  less  disturbed, 
third  division  embraces  Bulgaria,  origina 
a  Greco-Italian  colony,  but  now  quite  Sla 
in  its  character,  except  as  to  the  degree 
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hostility  Mt  UiwrM  the  BnlUn's  gov 
meiit.  South  of  Bulgaria  Rra  the  ei/e.lui 
provinceB  that  include  Rnmelia,  (embraiing 
TliraoB  ami  MacedonU,)  Theaaaly,  Salonicft, 
Albania,  and  Epirina.  The  Oreebs  usuall; 
Bpeiik  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  provinoea 
as  uf  H«llm:ii;  stack.  They  aru,  in  fact, 
Slavic,  irilh  an  adiai:ttui-e  of  Wallaulis,  J«ws, 
QjpsiBS,  and  th«  old  Italian  element,  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  colonies,  and  later,  when 
UlHj  tormed  part  of  the  Kaateru  Empire. 
In  fact,  tho'eis  very  little  Helieuio  Wood  left 
in  Greeoe-theSlavicand  Daci  an -Gothic  stock 
Beema  to  have  stamped  itself  on  that  famous 
peninsula.  In  Epirias  and  Albania  there 
is  a  irons irlerab I e  adhesion  to  Mahometanism, 
mainly  from  the  same  motive  that  iiiduied 
the  conversion  of  the  Bosnian  Slavs  nho 
were  landed  proprietors  when  the  Osmatilia 
oonqnored  the  Greek  Empire, 

The  general  politiciil  interest  Qinst,  in  the 
main,  center  in  the  tributary  provinces  ;  that 
B^ard  to  present  complications  depends, 
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is  the  pivotal  point.  Prince  Milano  is  a 
mtlier  good-looking,  not  over-gifted  prince- 
ling of  twenty  years  of  age  or  30,  who  has 
been  educated  chielly  under  Austrian  indn- 
enoes,  anil  came  to  his  present  place  through 
the  assassin. I tioQ  of  his  uncle  liy  conspirators 
Identified  with  the  '"  Voung  Servian"  parly. 
Milano  hanily  seems  to  have  the  capacity 
for  a  bold  and  vigorous  leader.  He  has 
been  enervated  by  the  influences  of  that  con- 
flnenue  of  senii- barbarisms — a  stuccoed  Paris 
—which  Is  termed  Vi  una.  The  Servians 
themselves  are  now  the  myst  promising  of 
the  Southern  Slavonian  communities. 

IndivitlnaUy  and  collectively,  the  Serb  is 
handsome,  brave,  and  poetic — a  peasant-race 
following  lis  leader  well,  but  with  that  sin- 
gular democratic  freedani  of  manners  which 
is  characteristic  of  such  stock,  and  is  always 
a  social  mark  of  primitive  peoples.  The 
Servians  are  decidedly  ambitious;  their 
country  is  at  present  pastoral,  hut  with  rail- 
roads would  rapidly  develop  into  a  grain- 
growing  region.  They  have  commenced  a 
fair  system  of  free  schools,  practice  manhood 
snffrage.  and  a  coinpntaory  military  servii-e, 
like  that  of  Switzerlnntl,  by  which  an  army 
of  at  least  130,000  men  tolerably  well  drilled 


for  rucha  warfare  as  they  would  uecesaarily 
pursue,  also  quite  well  equipped  and  organ- 
ized, could  be  put  in  the  field.  Two  or  three 
good  railroads,  and  ten  years  more  of  develop- 
ing peace, would  make  of  Servia  the  beat  pos- 
sible nuclei  for  the  probable  southeastern 
Slavonian  nationality,  which  the  near  future 
aeem^  to  hold  among  its  possibilities. 

Moldavia  and  Wallacliia,    the   two  prov- 
inces united  aa  R<jnn.ania,  arealso  tributary. 
The  inevitable  Prussian  is  here  in  the  person 
of  a   Holienzollern   cadet — Prince    Carl    or 
Charles,   who   graduated   from  a    Pruaaiin 
Ueutenanoy  of  dragoona  into  the  seat  of  one 
of  the    promising    minor    sovereignties    of 
Europe.     Roumania  is  of  later  and  different 
origin  than  Servia.     The  latter  was  cradled 
by  a  long  and  stormy  insurrection;  the  former 
was  born  of  the  ill-conjoined   (for  Turkey) 
Crimean  war  and  the  subsequent  Congress 
of  Parit,  where  a  large  slice  from  the  breast 
of  that  unfortunate  was  served  up  as  a  new 
national  diah.     The  real  purpose  was  to  ore- 
ate  a  barrier   between  Constantinople   and 
Kusaia.     By  placing  these  provinces  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  seven  contracting  pow- 
ers that  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856— 
England,   France,  Prnaaia,  (now  Germany,) 
Austria,  Italy,  Euasia,  and  Turkey   itself— 
it  naa  of  course  expected  that  they  would 
grow  gradually  into  a   national  ambition  of 
their  own — not  at  all  likely  to  accept  absorp- 
tion iijto  Russia  aa   a   finality.     Whalevnr 
may  be  said  aa  to  tile  fairness  of  this  way  of 
dealing  with  Turkey,  by  her  own  allies,  too, 
the  scheme  was  a  promising  one 
sense.     It  has  workijd   pretty  v 
The  constituticn  and  governmen 
nia  is  quite  liberal;  the  rapid  c 
of  the  railroad  system  has  mate 
the  progreaa  of  these  province 
people  are  not  to  all  appearance 
stock,  or  possessed  of  as  "  staying 
aa  are  their   neighbors   of  Sen 
Carl  seems  to  be  a  fair  ruler,  but 
least,  has  not  developed  any  of 
and  iron  "  qualities  of  bia  honae. 
of  Roumania  is  about  equal  to  th 
and  quite  aa  well  organized. 

Servia  lies  aouth  of  the  Danu 
nia  north  thereof.  This  makes 
Aet  present  conditions,  a   factor 
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political  and  military  importance.  Hor 
southwestern  frontier  is  not  far  removed 
from  that  portion  of  Herzegovina  where  the 
present  insurrection  begun.  The  southern 
extremity  of  Bosnia,  very  narrow  thereabouts, 
is  inhabited  by  a  sparse  popul  ition  in  full 
sympathy.  It  is  cut  up  by  easily  defend- 
ed defiles  of  the  Dinario  mountain  system, 
and  separates  active  and  independent  Servia 
from  insurgent    and   fighting   IJerzegovina. 

The  Herzegovina  field  is  easily  defended. 
If  the  insurgents  have  means  they  may  read- 
ily be  supplied  with  arms,  as  Austrian  Dal- 
matia,  with  its  Adriatic  seaboard,  lies  along 
the  western  border  of  the  mountain  bowl  in 
which  the  insurrection  is  progressing.  The 
Bosnian  peninsula  cannot  well  be  occu- 
pied to  advantage  by  the  Turks,  while  semi- 
independent  Servia  and  Turkish  Servia, 
lying  east,  are  in  full  sympathy,  and  within 
a  day  or  tW^o's  march,  through  mountain  de- 
files easily  traversed  by  insurrectionary 
bands,  and  as  easily  held  against  military 
forces  attacking  them,  with  Montenegro,  in- 
dependent and  under  Russian  protection  to 
the  south,  whose  people  hate  the  Turks  and 
are  always  * 'spoiling  for  a  fight"  with  them. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  then,  Rou- 
mania  can  be  counted  out.  Should  the  fight 
go  on  it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  policy  of 
Berlin  to  hold  back  the  Hospador  until  the 
period  when  his  moving  can  effectually  de- 
cide an  issue. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Herzegovina  movement  which 
seem  to  give  it  a  more  formidable  aspect 
than  preceding  insurrections  against  Turkey 
have  assumed.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  from  260,000  to  300,000,  of  whom  112,000 
are  set  down  as  Greek  Catholics,  35,000 
to  45,000  as  Roman  Catholics;  while  of  the 
remainder  about  110,000  are  Mahometans, 
and  the  balance  Jews  and  Christians  known 
as  Paterenes  or  Paulists.  This  sect  has  a 
memorable  history.  Filibe,  a  city  in  Ru- 
melia,  is  the  present  head-center  of  the  sect 
founded  by  the  famous  schismatic,  Basil,  the 
Armenian  theologian,  whom  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  Greek  Emperor,  Alexis  Com- 
menus,  burnt  for  his  heresy.  His  followers 
became  known  as.  PauUnists,  Paulicians, 
and  at  present  as  Paterenes.  Their  doctriAes 


have  deeply  marked  the  history  of  Western 
Europe,  being  the  foundation  of  the  Albigen- 
ses  in  France  and  Spain,  and  later  of  the  Wal- 
denses  in  Italy.  They  gave  rise  to  the  Englisb 
Lollards,  the  Bohemian  Hussites,  while  East- 
ern Nestorians  and  Western  Calvinists  can 
claim  a  doctrinal  sympathy  with  Dr.  Basil. 
This  sect  has  a  strong  hold  in  the  Herzego- 
vina, and  also  in  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Servia. 
The  Franciscan  friars  were  early  sent  to 
combat  them,  and  these  monks  are  the  only 
celebrants  of  the  Latin  service  in  the  insur- 
rectionary provinces.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Slavic-Turkish  outbreaks  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Catholics  appear  to  act  in 
harmony. 

Outside  of  European  Turkey  itself  there 
are  two  great  powers  directly  interested  in 
the  solution  of  the  Slavonian  question  on 
the  Danube.  These  are  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria. France  has  lost  her  role  of  general 
intermeddler  in  European  affairs,  and  must 
perforce  content  herself  with  looking  after 
her  own  matters.  There  are  blessings  una- 
wares, and  this  is  one  of  decided  benefit 
to  France.  Germany  has  plucked  her 
robes  and  wears  them  with  lofty  pride.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  prove 
as  great  a  curse  to  the  Teuton  as  they  have 
been  to  the  Frank. 

Great  Britain's  chief  interest  is  in  the  shek- 
els she  has  loaned  to  Turkey  and  their  repay- 
ment. Her  only  other  interest  is  to  keep  the 
road  open  to  India.  That,  may  necessitate  the 
occupation  of  Egypt ;  a  contingency  now 
much  discussed  by  the  European  press. 
A  few  years  mo^e  and  the  Khedive's  power 
will  have  become  so  well  consolidated 
that  he  might  not  only  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  Constantinople,  but  of  Lombard 
and  Downing  streets  also.  If  the  present 
trouble  does  not  produce  a  general  com- 
plication, the  Khedive  of  Egypt  will  yet 
rule  over  an  African  empire  extending  to 
the  equator. 

Practically  the  solution  of  the  Slavonian 
question  in  Eastern  Europe  lies  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  or  by  the  latter  power  it  may  always  l)e 
regarded  as  certain  that  her  agents  and 
treasury  are  busily  engaged  in  fomenting 
Turkish  disintegration  so  as  to  promote  Rus- 
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sian  interests.  If  they  do  not  seem  to  work  as 
earuestlj"  as  in  the  past,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  not  at  work,  but,  in  reality,  be- 
cause Czarism,  or  the  present  system,  is 
on  trial  in  Russia,  perhaps  even  on  the  eve 
of  disrupture,  and  the  * 'powers  that  be" 
do  not  find  themselves,  as  formerly,  wholly 
untrammeled  by  home  complications.  Re- 
cent reports  indicate  the  partial  discovery  of 
another  one  of  the  great  revolutionary  con- 
spiracies which  have  been  continually  form- 
ing in  Russia  ever  since  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

The  Empire  of  Austria  seems  to  have  the 
largest  stake  in  seeing  maintained  the 
statu  quo  in  Turkey.  Successful  disrupture 
now  would  throw  the  game  into  the  hands 
of  Russia.  Berlin  would  probably  aid  St. 
Petersburg.  Peace  and  internal  devtilop- 
ment  for  Servia  and  Roumania  must  per- 
manently bring  advantages  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  government.  The  railroad  sys- 
tem developing  in  the  Danubian  provinces 
must  link  them  more  closely  to  Austria.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  the  coalition  of  the  Turk- 
ish Slavs,  the  Servian  and  Roumanians, 
with  those  in  Austria,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
difference  of  religion,  as  the  latter  are 
nearly  all  Latin  Catholics,  while  the  former 
are  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  "Young 
Servia"  party — that  of  action — hopes  to  make 
that  country  the  leader,  now  and  herea,fter. 
The  Roumanians  are  of  the  same  ireneral 
mind,  with  a  Germanic  influence  in  the 
Government,  while  in  Moldavia,  its  northern 
province,  a  decided  Russian  propaganda  is 
always  in  active  eruption. 

Inside  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  there 
are  various  forces  fighting  to  maintain  the 
statu  quo;  outside  of  it  are  others  even  more 
potent  still.  In  dealing  with  those  inside, 
there  must  be  set  down  as  foremost  the 
practical  alliance  with  the.  Sultan's  govern- 
ment of  the  great  body  of  the  Greeks — about 
one  million  strong.  They  are  and  have 
always  been  the  chief  merchants  and  traders, 
the  manufacturers  and  the  piiests,  the  bank- 
ers, also,  and  in  later  years  the  diplomats. 
They  are  the  journalists  of  the  Levant,  as 
well  as  of  European  Turkey.  During  the 
past  thirty  years  or  so  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  new  blood  infused  into  the  leading 
Phanariote   and   Levantine    families.      The 


former  designation  embraces  the  Greek  colo- 
ny at  Constantinople,  from  which  the  Turks 
have  always  recruited  their  dliief  allies  ;  those 
who  have  long  absorbed  control  of  the  Greek- 
Christian  interests,  temporal  and  theological. 
Next  to  these  allies,  the  right  hand  of  the 
Osmanlis  minority  in  controlling  their  hetero- 
geneous Christian  subjects,  comes  the  reli- 
gious diflferences  and  ethnographical  dis- 
tinctions which  have  been  so  fruitful  of 
division  and  consequent  subjection. 

As  the  majority  of  the  Christian  popula- 
tions are  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Greek, 
who  in  reality  has  neither  race  or  national 
indentity,  but  is  only  a  keen-  witted,  subtly- 
ambitious,  money-making,  intriguing  in- 
dividual, seeking  personal  advancement, 
has  again  been  the  useful  instrument  of  the 
Turk.  The  Sultan's  government  has  long 
been  known  as  more  liberal  and  equitable 
in  dealing  with  the  Christian  churches  un- 
der its  control  than  are  those  churches  in 
dealing  with  each  other.  Mahometan  fanati- 
cisms and  outbreaks  are  local,  not  govern- 
mental. 

After  all,  the  serious  question  in  all  this 
discussion  is  the  impending  presence  in 
eastern  Europe,  as  an  immediate  and  direct 
influence,  of  the  Slavonian  race.  There  are 
seventy  millions  of  this  stock  They  out- 
number either  the  Germanic  and  the  Rou- 
manic  or  Latin  peoples.  There  are  twenty 
millions  in  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  those  in 
European  Turkey  with  the  Poles  of  Prussia 
make  another  ten  or  twelve  millions.  The 
balance  are  Russian.  That  Empire  is  under 
the  control  of  a  curious  admixture.  The 
Czar  and  the  Imperial  family  influences  are 
all  Germanic  in  character.  The  ruling 
church  influence  is  Greek  and  Eastern  — 
neither  Slavonic  or  Asiatic.  The  people  are 
Russian,  L  >^.,  Slavonian.  The  rich  mer- 
chants and  the  artizans — the  men  of  the 
towns  —  are  *' old  Slavs"  in  character  and 
politics.  The  men  of  the  "  Land  Commune  " 
—  the  peasants,  twenty  millions  of  whom 
were  emancipated  in  1861 — are  a  people  old 
in  stock,  but  fresh,  young,  and  primal  in 
their  cosmo-political  aspects. 

The  most  important  point  in  connection  with 
the  possible,  aye,  the  probable  consumma- 
tion of  this  dream  is  the  fact  that  the 
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nian  is  essentially  democratic,  and  what  is  so 
dreaded  by  those  who  take  their  opinions 
ready-made  and'to  order — Communistic  in 
character.  The  common  ownership  of  the 
soil,  with  co-operative  cultivation  and  com- 
munal government  of  the  peasants,  are  the 
distinctive  and  apparently  ineradicable  marks 
of  the  Russian  Slav.  One  of  the  least  un- 
derstood, but  most  interesting  of  historical 
studies  is  that  of  this  fundamental  institu- 
tion of  Slavonic  life.  Everywhere  it  is  to  be 
seen,  though  in  Russia  it  exists  in  its  most 
distinctive  form  In  Poland  the  Commune 
was  uprooted  in  part  by  the  enforced  graft- 
ing of  a  feudal  system  Among  the  South- 
ern Slavs,  however,  it  is  to  be  found.  Tliejr 
social  idea  or  germ  is  evidently  handed  down 
from  the  earliest  forms  of  Aryan  life.  The 
Slavs  settled  in  villages  and  <3ultivated  in 
common.  All  inside  was  zagon,  and  belong- 
ed to  the  Commune:  all  outside   was  siido 
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and  foreign ;  each  village  was  swoboda  or 
.free.  The  old  men  were  the  rulers,  selected 
by  the  whole  village.  The  cottage  and 
garden  land  belonged  to  the  family.  The 
rest  was  worked  by  all,  and  the  harvest  be- 
longed to  all.  'Ihis  is  to-day  essentially 
the   Russian   Commune.     Every   effort  has 


been  brought  to  bear  to  stimulate  indiviclmal 
ownership  and  occupancy  since  emancipa- 
tion.    The  failure  has  been  so  marked   tliat 
in  suppressing   the   last  formidable   Polisli 
outbreak  the    Government  deliberately    es- 
tablished the  Communal  system  in  Lithunia 
for  the  purpose  of  permanently  separating 
the  Polish  peasantry  from  the  nobles — there- 
tofore allies  against  Russia.    The  policy  seems 
to  have  worked  well.     Without  the   Com.- 
mune,    Russian    emancipation   would  have 
either  resulted  in  reaction  or  a  revolution. 

The  transfer  of  this  great  race  to  the  Gold- 
en Horn  ;  from  the  frozen  Neva  to  the  sun- 
ny Bosphorus  ;  from  the  inhospitable  Baltic 
to  the  classic  ^gean  sea ;  to  regions  where 
the   soil   is   already  ripe  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  momentous  questions  embraced 
by    the    Russian    or    Slavonic    land    sys- 
tem, might  result   in   making   the   western 
and  not  the  eastern  half  of  that  continent 
the  •'  sick  man  of  Europe.'*     All  these  issues 
are  bound  up  in  the  present  contest,  or  the 
one  sure  to  come,  whether  it  shall  be  waged 
in  the  near  future  on  the  Danube,  in  the  Ser- 
vian, Bulgarian  and  Moldavian  plains,. or  as 
now  among  the  Dinaric  Alps  by  the  Bosnian 
and  Herzegovian  mountaineers. 


THE  SCHOOL  QFESTION. 

In  reviewing  the  anti-slavery  revolution 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  remarkable  to  ob- 
serve how  closely  the  Democratic  party  has 
followed  in  the  track  of  Southern  resistance. 
When  we  elected  Mr.  Lincoln  and  aimed  to 
restrict  slavery,  the  South  seceded  and  made 
war.  Gen.  McClellan's  platform  was,  stop  the 
war.  When  we  re-elected  President  Lincoln 
and  abolished  slavery,  President  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  Mr.  Seymour's  platform  was 
virtually  the  Blair  letter  repudiating  the 
anti-slavery  amendments.  W  hen  we  elect- 
ed G.eneral  Grant  and  confirmed  reconstruc- 
tion Jon  the  plan  of  impartial  suffrage,  the 
Ku-Klux  rising  took  place.  Mr.  Greeley's 
platform  was  reconciliation  with  that  part 
of  the  Southern  people  represented  by  the 
Ku-Klux.  When  we  re-elected  President 
Grant  and  decided  that  the  recent  amend- 
ments should  be  enforced,  the  White  League 
made  its  appearance.     And  it  is  fair  to  pre- 


sume that  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
Democratic  Convention  next  year,  will  be 
sympathy  with  the  White  League. 

A  secret  object  of  aversion  with  the  White 
League  is  the  common  school,  and  especially 
the  colored  school ;  and  this  is  not  only 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  subordination  of 
the  working  class,  but  also  on  the  ground  of 
unwonted  expense.  The  expense  of  a  modern 
popular  State  is  in  the  best  of  times  much 
greater  than  that  of  an  aristocratic  slave 
State.  Government  by  the  whole  people,  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  involves 
many  public  burdens  inseparable  from 
modern  culture  and  enlightenment,  among 
which  one  of  the  most  characteristic  is  the 
maintenance  of  common  schools,  in  order 
thai  every  citizen  may  have  intelligence 
enough  to  discharge  his  duties  in  ihe  State 
in  which  he  has  a  voice. 

On   the  other    hand,  in  an  old-fashioned 
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slave  State,  governed    by    a  wealthy    class 
^«ritU  a  single  eye  to  the  interest  of  that  class, 
tVie  functions   of  government  could  be   re- 
duced to  their  lowest  terms,  and  they    were 
performed  by  members  of  the  privileged  class 
^ho  were    directly  interested    in    keeping 
down   the    expense.     The    working     class, 
Mrithout    property    or  freedom,    knew    the 
Government    chiefly  as  a    police,  and  even 
this    function  was  more    limited  than  in    a 
Jree    State,  being  largely  supplied  by  the 
control  of  the  master  and  overseer. 

Now,  if  a  well-rooted  free  Government    is 
naturally  more  expensive  than  the   govern- 
ment of  a  slave  State,  much  more  is  this  the 
case  with  the  first  establishment  of  free  gov- 
ernment   in  a  country    where  the    greater 
part  of   the  people  lack  the  preparation    of 
early   instruction  and  the   habit  of  public 
responsibility,  while  those   who    are  other 
wise   most  competent  to  take  part  are  bit- 
terly   hostile  to    the  new    order  of   things. 
The   waste  and    dishonesty  that   have  been 
incidental    to    reconstruction    and  enforce- 
ment under  these  circumstances  have    ag- 
gravated   the     rfecessary     burdens,     which 
would  in    the  best  of  hands    have  been    se- 
verely felt  by  those   who  had  just  been  im- 
povei  ished  by  war  and  emancipation.     This 
has  afforded  a  pretext  for  still  further  resist- 
ing the  inevitable,  and  thus  postponing  that 
honest  and  thorough  acceptance  of  the  logi- 
cal results  of   this  great    revolution   which 
Alone  can   give  the  South  lasting  peace  and 
her  rightful  share  in  the  common  prosperity. 
The    danger,  then,  in  those  States  which 
4ire   controlled  by    the    White    League    or 
kindr<ed  organizations   is  that  the  dominant 
party  there  will    not  stop  with  the   reforma- 
tion of  abuses,   but  will  go  on   to  restore   as 
far  as  possible   the  old   political   rt'gime,  and 
that  they  will  not   only  check  waste,  but   so 
out  down  the  legitimate  expenses  of  modern 
popular  government  as  to  cripple  its  benefi- 
*  cent    energies    at    a   time    when    a    broad 
foundation  should  be  laid,  and  nothing  omit- 
ted to   secure  a  safe  and  prosperous    future. 
In  the    eyes  of  the  old    South,  nothing    is 
more    extravagant,    not    to  say  pernicious, 
than  a  thorough    system  of  public  .  schools, 
without    any   denial  or    abridgment  of    the 
right  to  common  instruction  on  account   of 


race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. This  view  has  already  led  to  deplor- 
able results  in  Texas  and  Arkansas,  and  the 
same  thing  is  now  to  b/ feared  in  Mississippi. 

In  the  North  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss, 
as  hostile  to  common  schools  as  the  old 
South ;  and  both  look  to  the  Democratic 
party  for  aid  and  comfort.  President  Grant's 
speech,  therefore,  on  the  eve  of  the  late 
elections,  was  an  instance  of  his  happy  fac- 
ulty of  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  not 
only  understanding  his  times  in  general,  but 
seeing  the  critical  point  in  the  battle.  Gov- 
ernor Hayes  declares  he  owes  his  election  to 
the  school  question  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernor Tilden's  majority  to  a  manageable 
quantity,  was  largely  owing  to  the  popular 
feeling  on  this  subject.  In  New  York,  it 
will  be  remembered,  there  was  no  financial 
issue. 

The  party  that  holds  the  initialtive  shapes 
the  opposition  it  encounters.  In  the  ap* 
preaching  Presidential  canvass  Republicans 
must  expect  to  encounter  the  condensed  re- 
sistance to  the  previous  four  years'  progress. 
Once  fairly  overcome,  that  resistance  will 
cease  to  endanger  the  results  of  what  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  last  agjjressive 
anti-slavery  admhiistration.  The  revolu- 
tion then  will  be  complete  in  its  main  out- 
line, and  the  details  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  left  to  time  and  the  growth  of  a 
new  public  spirit  throughout  the  South. 

Reconstruction  and  its  enforcement  mean 
simply  the  est.ablishmenl,  in  spite  of  linger- 
ing resistance,  of  modern  popular  States  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  slave  States.  The  last 
effective  resistance  to  the  principle  of  im- 
partial suffrage  was  overcome  by  the  reso- 
lution of  President  Grant,  and  there  is  now 
being  encountered,  under  one  form  or  an- 
other, secret  or  avowed  hostility  to  that 
which  alone  can  make  universal  suffrage 
anything  but  a  peril  or  a  mockery.  Free 
suffrage  logically  implies  free  schools,  and 
all  oppsition  to  the  system,  whether  from 
class  interest  or  clerical  prejudice,  must  be 
crushed  out  if  we  desire  to  make  the  anti- 
slavery  revolution  complete,  or  lo  mair 
the  integrity  of  American  institutions. 
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It  is  an  issue  which  the  people  can  under- 
stand as' soon  as  pointed  out,  and  the  im- 
portance of  which  they  can  readily  estimate. 
The  best  of  platformsXin  other  respects,  and 
the  best  of  candidate?,  cannot  save  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  from  another  defeat   unless  it 


can  free  itself  from  complicity  with  Soutli«rii 
and  Northern  designs  upon  the  common 
schools.  •  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that 
party  can  escape  the  logic  of  history,  wliicli 
has  made  it  the  natural  ally  of  all  who  ch.er- 
ish  such  designs! 


THE  REVISED  STATUTES.  * 


When  Charles  Sumner  first  entered  the 
Senate  one  of  the  early  public  measures  in- 
troduced by  him  was  a  proposition  to  revise 
and  consolidate  the  general  statutes  of  the 
United  States.  This  greatly  needed  measure 
was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
year  after  year  by  Mr.  Sumner,  until  finally, 
in  1866,  Congress  took  the  requisite  action, 
and  a  commission  for  this  purpose  was 
authorized.  The  gentlemen  first  appointed 
upon  the  commission,  (among  whom  was  our 
present  minister  to  Spain,)  though  eminent 
in  their  profession  as  practicing  lawyers, 
made  little  progress  with  the  work  during 
their  term  of  office.  In  i  870  the  commissi'>n 
was  reorganized  by  the  appointment  of 
Judge  C.  P.  James,  of  Ohio,  Judge  V.  C. 
Barringer,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Benjamin 
V.  Abbott  of  New  York.  These  gentlemen 
prepared  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  constituting  substantially  the 
first  volume  of  the  present  work  as  the 
same  was  presented  to  Congress  (though 
then  in  an  unfinished  '  t%te)  in  December, 
1872. 

The  resolution  prescribing  the  duties  of 
the  commissioners  authorized  them  to  sug- 
gest to  Congress  such  changes  in  the  law  as 
they  might  deem  essential  to  its  harmony 
and  completeness.  This  power  was  exer- 
cised sparingly  and  with  great  judiciousness, 
but  it  was  the  subsequent  opinion  of  Con- 
gress that  no  departure  whatever  from  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  original  law  should  be 
embraced  in  the  revision.  Accordingly  the 
work  as  reported  by  the  commi:?sioners  was 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  re- 
spective houses  of  Congress  on  the  Revision 
of  the  Laws,  with  instructions  to  cause  the 
same  to   be   completed  in   conformity   with 
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this  view  for  presentation  to  Congress  at  tlie 
opening   of  the    succeeding    session.      The 
Joint  Committee  selected  the  Hon.  Thomas 
J.    Durant,   of  Washington,  who  has  been 
not  inaptly   styled  **  the  greatest  civil   law^- 
yt5r   in    America   since   Roselius,*'  to    per- 
form    this    important    service.      The    emi- 
nent judicial  ability  and  conscientious   de- 
votion  in   the  discharge  of  public  duty  for 
which   Mr.  Durant   is   distinguished   was    a 
guaranty  that  the  work  committed  to  hina 
would  be  properly  and  faithfully  performed. 
Under  his  personal  supervision  each  section 
of  the  commissioners'^  report  was  compared 
with  the  original  law  as  found  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large,  and  the  revision  in  its  present  forna. 
was  submitted  by  him  to  the  Joint  Committee 
in  December,   1873,    and   duly   reported  to 
Congress.     Meanwhile,  copies  had  been  sent 
to  the  several  United  States  judges,  district 
attorneys,     and    other    prominent    persons 
throughout   the  country,   requesting  notice 
of  any  errors  or  discrepancies  which  might 
be   discovered  in   the   work.     Pending   the 
final  passage  of  the  revision,  the  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,   consisting  of 
Judge  Poland  of  Vermont,  Judge  Hoar    of 
Massachusetts,   Judge    Lawrence    of    Ohio, 
Judge     Duel!    of     New     York,     Hon.     *J. 
Allen    Barber    of    Wisconsin,    Hon.    James 
M.     Pendleton     of     Rhode     Island,     Hon. 
W.  S.  Moore  of  Pennsylvania,  Judge  Casou 
of    Indiana,    Alexander     H.     Stephens     of 
Georgia,  Hon.  C.  W.  Kendall  of  Nevada,  and 
Hon.  Robert  M.  Knapp  of  Illinois,  made  a     • 
further  and  final  examination  of  the  work. 
This  labor,  the  most  onerous  as  well  as  the 
most  important  which  could  be  performed  by 
a  committee  of  Congress,  was  executed  by 
these  gentlemen  with  a  diligence,  thorough- 
ness,  and    painstaking  care   which   entitle 
them  to  all  praise.     The  work   was   appor- 
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tioned  among  the  several  members  of  the 
committee,  each  of  whom  received  the  mat- 
ter assigned  him,  testing  its  accuracy  by  a 
reference  to  and  examination  of  the  Statutes 
at  Large  in  every  instance.  The  committee 
farther  availed  themselves  of  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  officers  of  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Government  respecting 
matters  with  which  such  officers  were  espe- 
cially familiar. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  vast  amount 
of  labor  involved  in  these  repeated  examina- 
tions of  the  whole  seventeen  volumes  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
the  correctness  of  the  revision,  but  it  will 
readily  be  perceived  from  the  brief  history 
here  given  of  the  precautions  taken  in  this 
regard,  that  the  revision  contemplated  as 
accurate  a  reflex  and  embodiment  *of  the 
original  law  as  was  possible  to  be  made,  and 
that  certainly  no  room  remains  for  any  rea- 
sonable presumption  of  an  intentional  de- 
parture from  pre-existing  legislation. 

In  describing  the  processes  by  which  the 
Revised  Statutes  came  into  existence,  this 
particularity  of  detail  has  been  adopted  be- 
cause some  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Opposition  press  to  discredit  the  revision 
through  allegations  of  its  being  at  variance 
with  the  original  law,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  relating  to  customs 
duties. 

That  such  allegations  have  been  made 
under  a  total  misapprehension  as  to  both  the 
prior  and  the  present  state  of  the  law  there 
is  no  more  doubt  than  there  is  that  the  same 
allegations  have  been  reiterated  without  any 
attempt  to  verify  them,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  disparagement  of  a  work  under- 
taken by  a  Republican  Congress. 

The  earliest  statements  respecting  the  al- 
leged inaccuracy  of  the  revision  of  the  cus- 
toms laws  which  were  brought  to  public 
attention  appeared  in  an  article  published 
in  the  New  York  World  while  the  revision 
was  being  prepared  for  the  press.  General 
Butler,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  forwarded  a 
copy  of  the  World^s  statement  to  Mr.  Durant, 
with  a  request  for  an  examination  and  re- 
3r 


port.  The  result  of  Mr.  Durant's  examina- 
tion was  duly  communicated  to  General 
Butler,  and  by  him  laid  before  the  commit- 
tee. It  appeared  that  out  of  a  list  of  some 
twenty  articles  subject  to  duty  mentioned  by 
the  World  as  bearing  a  different  and  increas- 
ed rate  under  the  revision  than  had  formerly 
been  imposed,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
were  found  to  be  specifically  mentioned  either 
in  the  revision  or  in  the  original  law,  and 
that  these  were  articles  embraced  in  the  last 
tariff  act  that  preceded  the  revision,  (the 
act  of  1872,)  which  placed  an  additional  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  upon  certain  importations. 
As  to  these  articles,  therefore,  the  misstate- 
ment of  there  having  been  an  unauthorized 
increase  of  duty  was  clearly  shown.  As  to 
the  articles  not  specifically  named  in  the 
law,  the  compiler  of  the  list  as  published  in 
the  World  may  have  been  misled  by  a  com- 
parison of  a  late  with  some  former  set  of 
Treasury  RegulatioM  into  assuming,  without 
an  examination,  that  the  law  had  been 
changed.  That  no  examination  of  the  law 
could  have  been  made  as  a  basis  for  the  state- 
ment of  alleged  variations  was  apparent  from 
the  facts  in  respect  to  the  articles  included  in 
the  list  referred  to,  which  were  specifically 
named  in  the  tariff  schedules.  Had  the 
writer  in  the  World  examined  either  the 
Statutes  at  Large  or  the  revision  itself  he 
would  have  discovered  the  amended  law,  or 
the  reference  thereto.  That  he  did  not  do  so  is 
the  only  alternative  against  a  presumption 
of  intentional  misstatement.  There  is  no 
desire  to  presume  the  misstatements  inten- 
tional, but  no  doubt  can  exist  that  they  must 
have  arisen  without  proper  inquiry  into  the 
facts. 

The  larger  portion  of  dutiable  goods  are 
classified  under  general  heads.  It  is  often 
very  difficult  to  determine  in  which  class 
any  particular  article  of  manufacture  belongs, 
and  that  changes  in  classification  sometimes 
become  necessary  is  merely  an  incident  of  the 
administration  of  the  customs  laws  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  Besides,  every  amend- 
ment to  the  law,  by  subsequent  legislation, 
renders  a  revision  of  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions necessary  as  to  all  articles  embracec' 
in  the  amendatory  act  or  affe^^t^A  ^hereby  i 
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the  status  of  their  classification.  The  pre- 
samptioD  therefore  that  anj  change  possibly 
found  at  an/  time  in  the  Treasury  regula- 
tions denotes  an  unauthorized  change  of  the 
law  in  the  Revised  Statutes  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. 

It  is  apparent  that  all  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  alleging  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  duties  under  the  Revised  Statutes 
have  no  better  foundation  than  such  as  are 
here  indicated.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
any  person,  having  access  to  the  Statutes  at 
Large  and  to  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness 
of  any  particular  section  or  matter  in  the 
revision  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 
That  duty  has  been  performed  before  pro- 
nouncing the  present  judgment.  Care  has 
been  taken,  not  only  to  examine  each  in- 
stance which  has  been  brought  to  public 
notice  whete  an  increased  rate  of  duty  is 
alleged  to  have  been  imposed  under  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  but  to  make  a  thorough  com- 
parison in  detail  of  all  that  portion  of  the 
revision  relating  to  customs  duties  with  the 
prior  tariff  acts  of  Congress,  and  this  with 
no  predilection  in  favor  of  the  revision,  but 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  facts  in  the  case.  The  result  is  an 
utter  failure  to  find  the  allegations  referred 
to,  whether  general  or  special,  sustained  in 
any  particular.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  Revised  Statutes  relating 
to  cuctoms  duties  are  simply  the  reduplica- 
tion, in  consolidated  form,  of  the  exact  terms 
of  the  tariff  acts  previously  in  force  as  con- 
tained in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 

It  is  possible  that  error  may  occur  in  any 
revision  or  repetition  of  a  law,  and  that  such 
error  may  be  overlooked  in  a  very  careful 
examination.  But  that  any  error  of  moment 
exists  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules 
would  seem  from  the  thorough  investigations 
which  have  been  made  to  be  highly  improba- 
ble. Of  course,  any  errors  which  may  at 
any  time  be  found  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  can  be,  and  doubtless  will 
be,  at  once  corrected  by  an  amendatory  act 
of  Congress.  This  consi^ration  should  of 
itself  dispel  any  attempted  refiection  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  revision. 

It  is  also  not  only  possible,  but  a  circum- 


stance hardly  to  be  avoided  in  a  work  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  that  some  incidental  omissions 
of  law  should  occur.  In  making  a  compari- 
son of  the  work  of  the  revisors  with  the  origi- 
nal statutes  it  was  no  part  of  the  reviewer's 
duty  to  ascertain  whether  everything  in  the 
statutes  was  embraced  in  the  revision,  but 
only  whether  everything  in  the  revision 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  justified  by  the  statntes 
to  which  referenee  was  made.  The  same 
remark  is  true  as  to  the  labor  of  the  commit- 
tee in  the  examination  of  the  reviewer's  re- 
port. An  examination  of  the  original  stat' 
utes  for  the  discovery  of  possible  omissions 
would,  in  either  case,  have  involved  going 
over  the  whole  ground  of  a  new  and  indepen- 
dent revision,  which  was,  of  course,  impracti- 
cable in  the  time  allowed.  The  only  remain- 
ing method  of  determining  the  entire  accura- 
cy of  the  revision  was  by  the  test  of  its  practi- 
cal operation.  This  was  certain  to  bring  to 
light  all  errors  or  discrepancies  of  whatever 
character.  The^  such  errors  or  discrepan- 
cies, if  found,  and,  as  discovered,  could  be 
corrected  by  an  act  of  Congress.  This  was 
the  understanding  and  expectation  of  the 
committee  and  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  revision.  Hence  it  is  that 
any  inaccuracy  or  omission,  or  any  supposed 
inaccuracy  or  omission,  should  be  brought 
*to  the  notice  of  the  proper  committees  of 
either  House  of  Congress  for  due  examina- 
tion and  correction,  instead  of  being  made 
the  basis  of  a  superficial  attack  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  work. 

In  respect  to  the  literary  execution  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
this  branch  of  the  work  is  open  to  fair  criti- 
cism. It  was  Mr.  Sumner's  wish  that  a  uni- 
form, dignified,  and  polished  style  should  be 
i^opted  in  the  revision.  The  revisors  did 
not  feel  authorized  to  incur  the  risk  of  giving 
an  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  law  by  re. 
stating  it  in  different  language  than  that 
employed  in  the  original  acts,  where  any 
essential  change  could  be  avoided.  Th^y 
contented  themselves,  tlierefore,  by  striking 
out  the  more  manifest  phrases  of  surplusage 
where  a  consolidation  of  acts  did  not  involve 
a  rewriting,  bat  preserved  the  general  form, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  language  of 
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the  original  statutes,  irrespective  of  the 
minor  faults  of  syntax.  In  this  the  revisers 
nnquestionahlj  pursued  the  safe  course, 
since  correctness  of  the  text  rather  than 
purity  of  style  was  the  important  object  to 
be  attained. 

The  sectional  arrangement  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  other  work  of  special  editorial 
nature,  might,  however,  have  been  improved. 
The  revision  bears  the  marks  of  some  disjoint  • 
ed  labor,  doubtless  consequent  upon  the 
employment  of  many  different  persons  in  its 
original  preparation,  and  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  one  harmonizing  head  to  the  whole. 
In  many  of  tlie  titles  there  is  a  want  of  con- 
secutiveness  in  the  order  in  which  the  sec- 
tions appear  relative  to  the  subdivisions  of 
the  subject  under  treatment,  and  in  several 
instances  sections  are  found  in  one  title  or 
chapter  which  would  seem  to  more  properly 
belong  to  some  other  title  or  chapter.  In 
the  latter  respect  a  difficulty  naturally  oc- 
curs, since  the  same  law  frequently  relates 
to  several  subjects,  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  determine  the  more  appropriate  head 
under  which  a  particular  section  should  be 
placed. 

Still,  there  are  instances  in  the  revision  in 
which  a  transposition  of  certain  sections 
might  have  been  made  with  advantage  to 
the  clear  presentation  of  the  law. 

The  cross  references,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  unavoidable  distribution  of  sections 
bearing  upon  one  subject  among  several 
special  titles,  are  not  as  complete  as  -they 
might  have  been  made.  It  is  evident  that 
conflicting  ideas  as  to  the  utility  of  this 
branch  of  the  editorial  service  governed  its 
execution.  The  result  is  that  in  consulting 
the  Revised  Statutes  it  will  not  always  do  to 
assume  that  one's  attention  is  directed  by 
the  sectional  references  to  all  the  law  upon 
the  '  subject  under  examination.  Other 
relevant  titles,  if  any  such  there  are,  as  well 
as  other  portions  of  the  same  title,  may  some- 
times be  advantageously  searched. 

These  are  the  principal  defects  of  the  re- 
vision. The  grouping  of  sections  in  their 
subdivisional  order  is  not  sufficiently  com- 
pact, nor  are  the  cross  references  sufficiently 
numerous.  It  is  doubtless  from  these  facts 
that  many  errors  in  the  revision  have  been 


presumed  which  do  not  in  reality  exist. 
The  index  does  not  wholly  cure  the  difficul- 
ties here  pointed  out,  for  while  voluminous, 
and  as  a  whole  far  superior  to  the  former 
indexes  to  the  statutes  at  large,  it  is  still 
quite  uneven,  and  in  some  portions,  espeoi* 
ally  as  relating  to  the  operations  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  is  not  as  complete 
as  might*be  desired. 

Among  minor  points  of  criticism  to  which 
the  Revised  Statutes  are  properly  subject, 
may  be  npted  some  want  of  compliance  with 
the  rule  laid  down  in  section  10,  which  says 
that  *'  section's"  should  be  confined,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  to  single  propositions.  A 
more  general  adherence  to  this  rule  would 
have  contributed  to  the  perfectibility  of  the 
revision. 

There  is  also  evidence  of  some  want  of  de- 
liberation in  the  annotations  to  sections  in 
many  portions  of  the  work.  Sometimes  con- 
cise, sometimes  redundant,  the  method  of 
statement  employed  in  the  marginal  notes 
lacks  uniformity ,  while  the  principal  subject- 
/matter  of  the  text  is  not  always  as  clearly 
indicated  as  might  have  been  possible.  But 
the  faults  of  literary  and  editorial  execution 
as  here  alluded  to  do  not  affect  the  general 
merits  of  the  revision,  and  are  none  of  them 
of  a  serious  character,  while,  taking  the  re- 
vision as  a  whole,  it  is  eminently  a  credit- 
able, as  it  is  practically  a  most  invaluable 
work  of  national  and  permanent  importance. 
The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
are  published  in  two  volumes.  The  first 
volume,  or  the  Revised  Statutes  proper,  em- 
braces the  laws  *^of  a  general  and  permanent 
nature"  which  were  in  force  on  the  first 
day  of  December,  1873.  This  is  the  volume, 
or  part,  which  is  distinctively  entitled  **The 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,"  and 
it  is  to  this  volume  that  reference  is  uniform- 
ly made  when  such  title  is  used.  It  is  to 
this  part,  also,  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are 
particularly  applicable. 

The  second  volume,  or  part,  contains-  a  re- 
vision of  the  laws  relating  exclusively  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  list  of  post  roads  in 
the  United  States,  and  ft  very  carefully 
edited  compilation  of  the  public  treat-  - 
made  with  foreign  powers  from  July  4,  ' 
to  December  1,  1873.  This  part  was  n 
eluded  in  the  work  of  the  original  oo' 
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sionetrs,  bat  was  sabsequentlj  prepared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Darant,  the  work  of 
revising  the  statates  relative  to  the  District 
of  Colambia  having  been  chiefly  performed, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  treaties  made  un- 
der Mr.  Durant's  supervision,  bj  Mr.  J.  W. 
Le  Barnes,  of  Washington,  who  has  made  the 
laws  governing  the  District  a  matter  of  eS'- 
pecial  study,  and  who  had  been  lissociated 
with  Mr.  Durant  in  his  previous  work  upon 
the  general  revision. 

The  District  revision,  or  **The  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia,'' 
embrace  all  the  acts  of  Congress  of  a  general 
and  permanent  character  in  reference  to  the 
District  from  the  period  of  the  selection  of 
the  District  as  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  December  1,  1873.  This 
revision  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  legisla- 
ting for  the  District  as  well  as  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  local  laws,  and  it  presents  in 
a  compact  and  perspicuous  form  the  whole 
body  of  Congressional  law  existing  in  force 
at  the  last  named  date. 

All  the  law  relating  to  any  general  subject, 
except  as  otherwise  embraced  in  the  Revised , 
Statutes  proper,  is  here  found  under  its  par- 
ticular head,  while  the  sections  in  every 
chapter  are  so  arranged  as  to  follow  each 
other  in  their  logical  order  of  sequence.  The 
exact  law  in  reference  to  any  special  matter 
irt  therefore  clearly  presented,  and  the  cross 
references  to  correlative  sections,  both  in  the 
same  work  and  in  the  general  revision,  are 
full  and  complete.  An  exhaustive  index 
accompanies  this  revision. 

The  revision  of  the  District  laws  appears  to 
have  been  made  with  a  scrupulous  fidelity 
to  the  original  enactments,  the  substance  of 
these  being  preserved  in  the  consolidated 
statates  with  minute  detail.  In  the  volume 
examined  a  few  verbal  errors  and  one  or  two 
omissions  are  noted  for  future  correction,  no 
reprintings  for  this  purpose  having  been 
]iad,  the  volume  appearing  in  final  form  as 
it  left  the  revisers  hands  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  regret  that  Con- 
gress should  have  required  tlie  District  laws, 
the  post  roads,  and  the  public  treaties  to  be 
embraced  in  one  volume,  since  these  several 
subjects  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  The 
post  road  list  can  have  no  purpose  of  utility 


unless  for  the  use  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, while  the  District  revision  is  of  a  local 
nature,  and  should  have  been    separately 
bound.   The  dignity  of  our  foreign  relations, 
as  well  as  convenience  of  reference,  woald 
also  m\ke  desirable  a  single  volume  of  the 
treaties  unincumbered  by  any  other  matter. 
The  editor  of  the  second  volume,  apprehend- 
ing the  possibility  of  such  change  of  form, 
took  the  precaution  to  so  change  the  several 
subjects  by  separate  paging  and  indexing 
that  a  division  of  the  parts   can  be  made  in 
future  editions  simply  by  a  separate  bind- 
ing      No  expense  for    rearrangement  will 
therefore  be  required  in  order  to  make  a 
separate  publication  hereafter. 

Both  volumes  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
now  published  were  prepared  for  the  press 
under  the  general  directiou  and  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose  signature, 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  attest  their 
authenticity. 

Each  volume  contains  about  1440  large 
octavo  pages,  superbly  printed  upon  paper 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
substantially  bound  in  law  calf.  The  typo- 
graphical appearance  and  general  mechani- 
cal execution  of  these  volumes  fully  author- 
ize the  Government  Printing  Of&oe  to  lay 
claim  to  a  just  superiority  over  private 
establishments  in  the  publication  of  works  of 
such  magnitude,  while  the  low  price  at  which 
the  volumes  are  sold  to  the  public  attest  the 
vast  economies  of  associated  labor  under 
Government  supervision. 

That  the  Government  Printing  Office 
should  be  able  to  do  a  better  quality  of 
work,  when  desired,  than  ordinary  publish- 
ing houses  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  Government  can  com- 
mand the  best  obtainable  material,  facilities, 
and  skill,  as  also  the  most  abundant  supply 
of  either.  That  the  Government  Office  should 
be  able  to  do  a  greater  amount  of  work  in  a 
given  time  than  can  elsewhere  be  performed 
is  also  easily  seen  for  the  same  reasons.  To 
any  other  establishment  in  the  United  States, 
probably  to  any  other  in  the  world,  it  would 
be  a  marvel,  impossible  of  realization,  to 
present  the  whole  proceedings  of  a  day^s 
session  of  Congress,  after  lasting  until  mid- 
night, at  an  early  hour  the  following  morn- 
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ing.  Yet  this  is  the  feat  regularly  performed 
\}y  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

In  addition  to  a  oapaoitj  for  superior 
skillfuUness,  and  to  the  means  for  unrivaled 
rapidity  of  execution,  that  the  Government 
Printing  Office  should  also  present  an  exam- 
ple of  marked  economy  in  the  performance 
of  public  work  is  a  fact  not  so  generally 
known.  Indeed,  strenuous  efforts  are  sys- 
tematically made,  both  by  Interested  per- 
sons and  for  partisan  purposes,  to  create  a 
different  and  widely  incorrect  opinion.  No 
arguments  are  equal  to  facts.  The  Revised 
Statutes  are  sold  to  the  public  through  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  three  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  per  volume, 
which  price  covers  the  whole  cost  to  the 
Government  and  ten  per  cent,  additional. 
The  uniform  estimate  of  experienced  pub- 
lishers is  that  if  printed  at  private  estab- 
lishments the  retail  price  would  be  fifteen 
dollars.  The  binding  alone,  if  done  by  pri- 
vate parties  would  cost  as  much  as  the  com- 
plete volume  now  sqIIs  for.  By  being  done 
at  the  Government  Office,  lawyers  and  other 
purchasers  are  saved  the  sum  of  eleven  dol- 
lars on  each  volume,  while  the  saving  to  the 
Government  on  the  volumes  required  for 
public  distribution  is  relatively  as  great. 

This  example  does  not  constitute  an  ex- 
ceptional instance  of  the  great  economy  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  purchasing  pub- 
lic in  having  the  public  printing  performed 
directly  by  the  Government  without  the  in- 
tervention of  private  contracts.  Under  the 
former  contract  with  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
jthe  several  editions  of  the  Statutes  at  Large 
was  double  the  amotint  of  their  present  cost 
as  executed  in  handsomer  form  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Office.  The  difference  in  the  cost  to 
the  purchasing  public  is  still  greater.  The 
regular  price  of  the  paper-covered  volum'es 
of  the  session  laws,  as  published  under  the 
former  arrangement,  was  $2.50.  The  same 
volume  as  now  printed  at  the  Government 
Office  sell  at  from  75  cents  to  $1.10.  The 
average  cost  to  the  purchaser  is  less  than 
one  dollar  per  volume.  Including  postage, 
against  the  former  price  of  $2.50.  And  yet 
the  new  volumes  are  printed  upon  paper 
costing  one-third  more  than  the  paper  pre- 


viously used,  and  the  Government  edition  is, 
besides,  superior  in  all  other  respects  of  me- 
chanical execution,  as  well  as  of  editorial 
arrangement,  to  the  former  editions.  With 
respect  to  the  bound  volume  of  the  Statutes 
at  Large  the  same  rules  hold  good,  and  simil- 
ar economic  results  are  shown. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  saving  to  the 
Trfasury  on  the  work  performed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  amounts  to  no  less 
than  from   one  to  two  millions  of  dollars 
annually.     Under  a  return  to  the  system  of 
private  contracts  this  whole  sum  would  be 
annually  diverted  from  the  Treasury  into  the 
pockets  of  the  private  employing  printers, 
the  wages  paid  for  labor  would  be  reduced, 
an  inferior   quality  of  work  would  be  per- 
formed, and  the   contractors   only  would  be 
benefited.      The  secret  of  the  annual  Demo- 
cratic attacks  upon  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  as   well  as   the  motive  for  making 
the  usual  fictitious  charges  of  "corruption,*' 
* 'centralization,''  &c.,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facts    here  related    of    the  public    saving 
effected  under  the  existing  arrangement,  and 
the  private  profits  which  might  be  realized 
if  the  Government  Office  could  be  broken 
down.     Possibly    the    same   motives    have 
something  to  do   with   the  clamor   raised  in 
certain  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  distrust  of  the   correctness  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.     If  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition 
could  be  ordered  on  the  ostensible  ground  of 
its  necessity  for  the  correction  of  errors,  and 
the  publication  be  given  to  private  firms  or 
awarded  under  contract,  the  lawyers  of  the 
country  and  other  purchasers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  full  price  of  $15  per  volume, 
and  several  fortunes  might  be  realized  by 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme.    Perhaps  in 
view  of  all  the   facts,  a  Republican   Senate 
will  decide  to  let  the  Revised  Statutes  stand 
for  the  present,  making   any  needed  correc- 
tions by  supplemental  act,  and  also  effective- 
ly interpose  to  prevent  the    contemplated 
raid  upon    the    Treasury  involved   in   the 
withdrawal  of  the  public  printing  from  the 
Government  Office. 


Six  British  frigates,  now  at  the  East  In- 
dies, will  shortly  leave  for  the  Mediterranean 
via  the  Suez  Canal. 
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CHURCH    AND    STATE  —  PRESIDENT    GRANT'S   AND    MR 

BLAINE'S  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS. 


Among  the  important  propositions  that 
have  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  active 
discussion  now  in  progress  over  the  school 
question  is  one  embraced  by  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine.  Its  (^te 
shows  it  to  have  been  written  shortly  after 
the  Ohio  election,  and  to  have  been  addr^sed 
to  a  friend  in  that  State : 

AuousTA,  Me.,  October 20f  1876. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :    The^  public  school  agita- 
tion in  your  late  campaign  is  liable  to  break 
out  elsewhere,  and,  occurring  first  in  one 
State  and  then  in  another,  may  keep  the 
whole  country  in  ferment  for  years  to  come. 
This  inevitably  arouses  sectarian  feeling,  and 
leads  to  that  bitterest  and  most  deplorable 
of   all  strifes,  the  strife  between  religious 
denominaiions.     It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  ought  to  be  settled  in  some  definite 
and  comprehensive  way ;  and  the  only  settle- 
ment that  can  be  final  is  the  complete  victory 
for  non-sectarian  schools.     I  am  sure  this 
will  be  demanded  by  the  American  peopU 
at  all  hazards  and  at  any  cost.     The  dread  of 
sectarian  legislation  in  this  country  has  been 
felt  many  times  in  the  past.     It  began  very 
early.    The  first  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion—  the    joint    product   of  Jefferson   nnd 
Madison,  proposed  in  1789 — declared  that 
* '  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  nor  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof.''     At  that  time,  when 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
untried  and  undeveloped,  the  fear  was  that 
Congress  might  be  a  source  of  danger  to  per- 
fect religious  liberty,  and  hence  all  power  was 
taken  from  it.     At  the  same  time  the  States 
were  left  free  to  do  as  they  pleased  in  regard 
to  ^'an  establishment  of  religion,"  for  the 
tenth  amendment,  proposed  by  that  eminent 
jurist,  Theophilus  Parsons,  and  adopted  con- 
temporaneously with  the  first,  declared  that 
*^  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people."     A  majority  of  the  people 
in  any  State  in  this  Union  can,  therefore,  if 
they  desire  it,  have  an  established  church  — 
under  which  the  minority  may  be  taxed  for  the 
erection  of  church  edifices* which  they  never 
enter,  and  for  the  support  of  creeds  in  which 
they  do  not  believe.    This  power  was  actually 
exercised  in  some  of  the  States  long  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,   and 
although  there  may  be  no  positive  danger  of 
its  revival  in  the  future,  the  possibility  of  it 
should  not  be  permitted.    The  auspicious 


time  to  guard  against  an  evil  is  when  all  unite 

in  preventing  it. 

And  in  curing  this  Constitutional  defect  all 

possibility  of  hurtful  agitation  on  the  school 

question  should  be  ended  also.    Just  let  the 

old  Jefferson-Madison  amendment  be  applied 

to  the  States  by  adding  the  following  to  the 

inhibitory  clauses  in  Section  10,  Article  1 ,  of 

the  Federal  Constitution,  viz : 

'^  No  State  shall  make  any  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion  or  prohloitlng  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  and  no  money  luised  by 
taication  In  any  State  for  the  support  of 
public  schools,  or  derived  from  any  public  fund 
therefor,  shall  ever  be  under  the  control  of 
any  religious  sect,  nor  shall  any  money  so 
raiised  ever  be  divided  between  religious  sects 
or  denominations.'' 

This,  you  will  observe,  does  not  interfere 
with  any  State  having  just  such  a  school 
system  as  its  citizens  may  prefer,  subject  to 
the  single  and  simple  restriction  that  the 
schools  shall  not  be  made  the  arena  for  secta- 
rian controversy  or  theological  disputation. 
This  adjustment,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  com- 
prehensive and  conclusive,  and  would  be  fair 
alike  to  Protestant  and  Catholic,  to  Jew  and 
Gentile  —  leaving  the  religious  faith  and  the 
conscience  of  every  man  free  and  unmolested. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  J.  G.  Blaine. 

Mr.  Blaine  may  have  laid  too  much  stress 
upon  the  tenth  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,   to  which   he    refers  in    con- 
nection with  the  first  —  the  joint  work  of 
Jefferson  and  Mndison.     There  can  now  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Supreme  Court  woulil 
be   undivide«l   as    to  the    application  par- 
tially   made    by  Mr.   Blaine.     The    prime 
question  that  necessarily  enters  into  such  a 
discus^on  mu^t  be,  whether    or    not    the 
establishment  of  any  form  of  worship  as  an 
established  State  religion,  by  one  or  more  of 
the  States  of  this  Union,  would  not  be  an 
act  in  contravention  of  Republican  guaran- 
tees, and  therefore  against  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  well  as 
directly  opposed  to  public  policy  and  the 
common  weal.     Much  more  than  the  letter 
of  the  Theophilus  Parson  amendment  must 
of  necessity  enter  into  the  argument.     It  in- 
volves all  the  historical  facts,  as  well  as  inten- 
tions, connected  with  the  foundation  of  the 
Federal  Union.     No  student,  statesman,  or 
jurisprudent  would  undertake  to  assert  at  this 
time  that  the  First  Congress,  by  whom  the  first 
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twelve  amendments  were  adopted  and  then 
•submitted  to  the  State  Legislatures,  intended 
for  a  moment  by  the  tenth  amendment  to 
Ckooord  to  any  State  the  privilege  of  estab- 
lishing that  ittstitntion  which  the/  exp  essly 
prohibited  the  General  Qovemment,  through 
Congress,  from  doing. 

The  contemporaneous  discnssion  is  full  of 
interest,  especially  that  which  took  place  in 
Virginia  at   the  time.    When  the  Colony 
declared  itself  independent,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship  as  a 
State  Church  was    strongly  advocated  by 
several  prominent  persons.    Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Madison,  were  especially  ac- 
tive and  successful  in  opposing  it.    Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, as  President,  did  not  issue  proclama- 
tions for  either  public  fasts  or  thanksgivings, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Stute  ought  not  to 
recognize  any  religion  or  religious  ceremony, 
even  of  such  an  unsectariaii  a  character  as 
are  those  indicated.    But  the  value  of  Mr. 
Blaine's    proposition    for    a    Constitutional 
amendment  iiihibitinor  any  S  ate  or  States 
from  establishing  a  public  form  of  worship, 
or  of  dividing  the  public  moneys  among  any 
sect,  or  using  the  same  for  any  sectarian 
purpose,  is  not  limited  by  the  fallacy  which 
it  would  seem  he  has  fallen  into,  in  basing 
the  need  of  such  an  amendment  upon  what 
he  regards  as  a  failure  to  directly  restrict 
the  States  from  doing  that  which  the  Feder- 
al Union  is  prohibited  from  doing.    The  ar- 
gument for  adopting  such  an   amendment 
rests  upon  broader  grounds. 

President  Grant  has  solemnly  emphasized 
the  position  assumed  in  his  speech  at  Dei 
Moines,  at  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  *the 
Tennessee,  by  presenting  to  the  country,  in 
formal  propositions,  through  his  seventh 
annual  message,  the  deliberate  convictions 
he  entertains.  He  has  expressed  himself 
quite  freely  since  the  Ohio  election,  and 
and  in  conversation  with  personal  and  polit- 
ical friends  has  heretofore  announced  his  ap- 
proval of  an  inhibitive  amendment  embracing, 
in  substance  at  least,  the  latter  portion  of  the 
amendment  proposed  in  Mr.  Blaine's  letter. 
It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  find  these  dis- 
tinguished public  men  agreeing  so  distinctly. 
The  argument  of  the  President,  as  well  as 


the  suggestions  he  submits,  are  of  a  broader 
cast — more  inclusive  and  comprehensive  in 
character  than  the  single  important  point 
presented  by  Mr.  Blaine.  The  President 
says,  with  great  sincerity  and  clearness  of 
expression,  when  speaking  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  Republic  may  be  liable,  that — 

^  *  Under  such  a  form  of  government  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  should 
be  possessed  of  education   and  intelligence 
enough  to  cast  a  vote  with  a  right  under- 
standing of  its  meaning.     A  larg»  association 
of  ignorant  men  cannot,  for  any  considerable 
period,   oppose  a  successful    resistance  '  to 
tyranny  and  oppression  from  the  educated 
few,  but  will  inevitably  sink  into  acquies- 
cence to  the  will  of  intelligence,  whether  di- 
rected by  the  demagogue  or-  by  priestcraft. 
Hence  the  education  of  the  masses  becomes 
of  the  first  necessity  for  the  preservation  of 
our  institutions.     They  are  worth  preserv- 
ing, because  they  have  secured  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greate;$t  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  any  form  of  government  yet  devis- 
ed.    All  other  forms  of  government  approach 
it  just  in  proportion  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  education,  and  independence  of  thought 
and  action.     As  the  primary  step,  therefore, 
to  our  advancement  in  all  that  has  marked 
our  progress  in  the  past  century,  I  suggest 
for  your  earnest   consideration — and    most 
earnestly  recommend  it — that  a  constitution- 
al amendment  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  Stares  for  ratification, 
making  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  several 
States  to  establish  and  forever  maintain  free 
public  schools  adequate  to  the  education  of 
all  the  children  in  the  rudimentary  branches, 
within  their  respective  limits,  irrespective 
of  sex,  color,  birth-place,  or  religions;  for- 
bidding the  teaching  in  said  schools  of  reli- 
gious, atheistio,  or  pagan  tenets ;  and  pro- 
hibiting the  granting  of  any  school  fund^, 
or  school  taxes,  or  any  part  thereof,  either 
by  legislative,  municipal,  or  other  authority, 
for  the  benefit,  or  in  aid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  any  religious  sect  or  denomination, 
or  in  aid,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  other  ob- 
ject of  any  nature  or  kind  whatever. 

**In  connection  with  this  important  question 
I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  correcting  an  evil  that,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  will  probably  lead  to 
great  trouble  in  our  land  before  the  close  of 
the  19th  century.  It  is  the  accumulation  of 
vast  amounts  of  untaxed  church  property. 

"In  1850,  I  believe,  the  church  property  of 
the  United  States  which  paid  no  tax,  muni- 
cipal or  State,  amounted  to  about  $83,000.- 
000.     In  1860  the  amount  had  dou" 
1875  it  is  about  $1,000,000,000. 
without  check,  it  is  safe  to  say  thi 
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will  reach  a  sum  exceeding  $3,000,000,000. 
80  vast  a  sum,  receiving  all  the  protection 
and  benefits  of  goTemment  without  bearing 
its  proportion  of  the  burdens  and  expenses 
of  the  same,  will  not  be  looked  upon  acqui- 
escently bjr  those  who  have  to  paj  the  taxes. 
In  a  growing  countrj  where  real  estate  en- 
hances so  rapidly  with  time,  as  in  the 
United  States,  there  is  scarcelj  a  limit  to  the 
wealth  that  majr  be  acquired  bj  corporations, 
religious  or  otherwise,  if  allowed  to  retain 
real  estate  without  taxation.  The  contem- 
plation of  so  vast  a  property  as  here  alluded 
to  without  taxation  maj  lead  to  sequestra- 
tion, without  constitutional  authority  and 
through  blood. 

'*  I  would  suggest  the  taxation  of  all  prop- 
erty equally,  whether  church  or  corporation, 
exempting  only  the  last  resting  place  of  the 
dead ;  and  possibly,  with  proper  restrictions, 
ohurch  edifices." 

The  two  distinct  propositions  thus  em. 
bodied,  in  conjunction  with  others,  are  again 
repeated  at  the  close  of  this  admirable  State 
paper-Msertainly  the  most  significant  and 
sagacious  of  the  seven  annual  messages 
which  President  Grant  has  sent  to  Congress. 
The  President  says,  in  the  following  weigh- 
ty words,  that — 

"  As  this  will  be  the  last  annual  message 
which  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  transmitting 
to  Congress  before  my  successor  is  chosen,  I 
will  repeat  or  recapitulate  the  questions 
which  I  deem  of  vital  importance  which  may 
be  legislated  upon  and  settled  at  this  session. " 

He  then  urges  that  amendments,  among 
others,  shall  be  framed,  providing — 

**•  First,  that  the  States  shall  be  required 
to  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common 
school  education  to  every  child  within  their 
limits . 

'*  Second,  no  sectarian  tenets  shall  ever  be 
taught  in  any  school  supported  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  State,  Nation,  or  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  tax  levied  upon  any  communi- 
ty. Make  education  compulsory  so  far  as  to 
deprive  all  persons  who  cannot  read  or 
write  from  becoming  voters  after  the  year 
1890,  disfranchising  none,  however,  on 
grounds  of  illiteracy  who  may  be  voters  at 
the  time  this  amendment  takes  effect. 

**  Third,  declare  Church  and  State  forever 
separate  and  distinct,  but  each  free  within 
their  proper  spheres  ;  and  that  all  church 
property  shall  bear  its  own  proportion  of 
taxation." 

That  the  country  will  heartily  respond  to 
these  wise  suggestions  there  can  be  no 
doubt.    Embodied  in  the  fundamental  law 


of  the  land,  they  will  fitly  and  Justly  crown 
the  close  of  our  first  century  with  a  policy 
which  will  certainly  make  the  future  greater 
with  beneficent  results  than  even  the  glori- 
oas  past  has  been  of  garnered  deeds. 

The  need  of  setting  at  rest  this  vexatiooB 
issue  cannot  be  denied.    For  the  American 
Rephblic  there  is  but  oneCiethod,  and  that 
is  fully  stated  by  the  President.     He   is 
sustained   by    the    conclusion,     to    which 
all  modern  history  points,  that  it  is  quite 
certain   that   mere  abstention   by  a  State 
from    any  direct    prohibition    of  sectarian 
alliances    or  connections  —  that   the   mere 
declaration  on   its  part  of   the  puk-ely  sec- 
ular character  of   its  functions  and  policy 
— does  not  prevent  interference  therewith  on 
the  part  of  any  church  organization  wbich 
assumes  fundamentally  that    its    duty,   as 
well  as  right,  is,  the  shaping  of  all  human 
affairs,  secular  or  otherwise,  in  dit-ect  accord- 
dance  with  its  own  philosophy,  doctrine,  and 
polity.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  organ- 
ization is  such  a  body.     It  only  obeys  the 
law  of  its  existence  in  demanding  control  of 
aU  means  of  guiding  the  intellect  and  mold- 
ing the  conscience  of  mankind.   The  policy  of 
abstention  or  total  non-interference  does  not 
meet  the  all-pervading  danger  to  the  free  and 
secular  State,  which  is  found  to  be  a  necessary 
consequence  ot  its  pervading  propaganda  and 
polity.    There  may  be  other  sacerdotal  organ- 
izations in  the  future  bearing  the  same  danger 
to  the  State,  but  at  present  the  Vatican  alone 
centralizes  and  embraces  this  antagonism — 
the  aim  under  consideration.    A  policy  so 
subtle — a  power  so  mobile,  yet  so  much  in 
earnest — so  full  of  zeal  and  so  thoroughly 
sincere — believing  so  utterly  in  its  divine 
right  to  control  opinion  and  shape  and  direct 
all  human  institutions — is  not  to  be  stayed  in 
its  course  by  mere  declarations  that  liberty 
of   conscience    is    assured    by    the    State. 
Stronger  conditions  must  be  created — safe- 
guards so  constructed  as  to  insure  that  liberty 
of    conscience   is  not  destroyed  under  the 
broad  aegis  of  liberty,  and  by  means  of  tlie  very 
declaration  that  is  meant  to  insure  its  exist- 
ence.   Those  safeguards    are  found  in  the 
practical    direction  indicated  both   by  the 
President  and  Mr.  Blaine.    The  passage  of 
such      hibitory  amendments  as  they  pur- 
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poM  would  Bet  at  rest  the  legal  ttspeote, 
Kt  ls««t,  of  the  subject.  Saoh  umetidmeDtR 
ongbt  to  be  Moeptsd  b^  men  of  all  parties. 
An  oppoTtnnltj  of  testing  this  has  been 
offered  by  the  President's  propmiiions.  It 
cannot  be  donbt^  that  he  will  have  far 
the  amendmentB  proposed  the  nndivlded 
■apport  or  at!  Kepublicans  in  Congress.  The 
■tuna  may  be  faiilj  hopisd  from  tbe  Demo- 
orata.  At  vckf  rate  thej  must  be  required  to 
mset  the  lisne. 

It  is  of  Intereat  at  thiB  time  to  take  note  of 
the  Constitntioual  provlBloDS  already  in  ez- 
iatenoe.  In  addition  to  the  inhibition  so  dls- 
tfnotLy  eijfbraced  by  the  Bret  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  an  eiaminatlon  of 
the  Bt-veral  State  oonstitntiona  will  shoir  that 
the  following  States  have  followed  directly 
in  tlie  samt)  line  : 

Alabama  has  the  simplest  and  moat  posl- 
tivB  provision.  It  declares  "tHat  no  religion 
shall  be  eatabllihed  bj  law."  It  also  pro- 
vides, aa  do  all  the  others,  in  more  or  less 
elaborate  deolaratlons,  that  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  worship  "aocord- 
Ing  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  consai«iio<)." 
Conneotioot  declares  "that  no  prefarenoe 
shall  b«  given  by  law  to  any  ChrUtiati  sect, 
or  mode  of  worship."  The  italics  are  not 
in  the  original.  Delaware  emphasliea  its  pro- 
hibition by  deolaring  that  "no  preference 
oitn  be  given  by  law  to  any  churcb,  sect,  or 
mnh  of  worship."  Florida  provides  that  "the 
free  esercise  and  enjoyment  of  all  religions 
profession  and  worship  shall  be  allowed 
in  this  Bute  "  The  following  States  have 
put  into  their  oonstitotlona  provisions  similar 
In  intent  and  snbstanae  to  those  quoted  : 
Alabama,  Conneotiuat,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Illtnals,  Indiana,  lows,  Kansas,  Eentnoky, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  MisBisBippi,  Missonri,  Ne- 
braska, New  Hampshire,  Mew  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  \>hio,  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  Sontfa 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  WlBconsln— 27  in 
all. 

The  other  States — Arkansas,  California, 
Qeorgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massaohn- 
'  aettB,  Uiohigan,  Nevada,  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island,  content  themielves  with  broad 
declarations  at  the  right  of  ev<jry  citisen  to 
■iberty  of  consoienoe,  and  tbe  large  majority 


of  both  groups  also  declare  that  no  civil 
rights  shall  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  any  religions  opinions.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, nnder  the  old  oonstttutlon  there  was 
a  disqualtflcation  as  to  holding  oflloe  against 
all  persons  who  denied  the  existence  of  God 
or  disbelieved  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. It  is,  iionevar,praDtloalIyobsolete.  A 
similar  provision  is  found  In  the  oonstitotions 
ofTennsssee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Mississippi,  so  far  as  the  belief  in  Qod 
U  ooncerned.  Much  of  the  language  used 
in  the  older  constitutions  apparently  looks  to 
the  fre^exeroisa  only  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  some  one  of  its  forms,  hut  the  spirit  of  our 
political  system,  and  of  the  general  decla- 
ration of  liberty  of  conscience  which  is 
found  in  all  such  ii^lrnments,  has  always 
governed  the  Interpretation  of  other  clanses. 
A  general  uniformity  would;  however,  be 
dealrabla,  and  that  result  could  hardly  be 
better  aeonred  than  by  tbe  adoption  of 
the  amendments  proposed  in  the  seventh 
annual  message  of  President  Grant,  which 
includes  the  qualified  one  contained  <n  Hr. 
Blaine's  letter. 


Educjltioh.—  The  number  of  schools  in  the 
empire  of  Japan  now  amounts  to  12,597,  ex- 
cluilveofthoseofthesixitsn,-  T,S98of  these 
belong  to  (he  Qovernmeut  or  are  national 
aohoola,  and  the  rest  are  private.  The  total 
number  of  scholars  amounts  to  1,182,068, 
one-third  of  whom  are  girls.  The  popula- 
tion of  Japan  is  estimated  at  32, 794,897.  The 
United  Statea,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  abont  4&,000,000,  has  an  enrollment  of 
8,099, S81  in  the  public  sohools,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  4, 52 1,5 64  pupils. 

It  is  reported  that  after  January  1, 1S76, 
the  European  companies  oonti-olling  the 
ocean  cable  lines  propose  to 
transmission  only  such  messag< 
legitimate  English  words.  Thii 
to  do  away  with  the  use  of  o 
whioh  are  often  employed  for 
secrecy,  and  whioh  frequent 
mistake  made  in  their  transmii 
disputes,  usually  terounatlng 
law.  They  also  propose  to  oh 
rates  for  words  containing   mo 
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One  of  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of 
the  progress  of  genuine  reconstruction  in 
the  former  slave  States  is  presented  in  their 
several  State  reports  on  the  public  schools. 
It  is  true,  that  just  as  fast  as  the  Democracy 
resume  control  of  the  ex- rebel  States  there 
follows  a  more  or  less  deliberate  attempt  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools, 
if  not  to  destroy  them  entirely.  .  But  the 
seed  sown  by  the  sower — ^Freedom — ^falls  to 
the  ground,  takes  root,  grows  and  ^brings 
harvest  in  due  season.  All  things  conspire 
for  its  growth — **the  winds  carry  afar  and 
re-sow,  and  the  rains  and  the  snows  nourish.  ^* 

So,  in  despite  of  the  (Opposition  of  its  fatu- 
ous enemies,  the  ideal  of  Republican  govern- 
ment emerges  in  yearly  growing  glory  and 
splendor.  The  common  school  system  in  the 
South,  planted  by  the  Union,  and  fed  from 
every  grave  of  those  who  died  to  maintain 
it,  asserts  its  vitality  and  grows  to  larger 
usefulness.  Even  its  enemies  cannot  wholly 
destroy,  nor  unwise  friends  do  more  than 
temporarily  injure.  A  striking  evidence 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  rocent  report  (1 874-75) 
upon  education,  made  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public    Instruction    for    the    State  of  Vir. 


ginia.     It  exhibits  commendable  progress. 

According  thereto  the  total  school  popu- 
lation, in  1875,  is  as  follows :  Whites, 
280,149;  colored,  202,640;  total,  482,789. 
The  school  age  is  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years.  According  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1870 '.there  were-  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  441,971  persons  of  the  same  age. 
This  shows  an  increase  in  1875  of  40,818, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  in  three,  a  total  of 
122,454  persons  on  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  enrolled  pupils  in.the  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  year  was  184,486.  Of  this 
total,  129,545  were  white  and  54,941  colored. 
This  shows  a  percentage  of  about  one  in  every 
two  and  one-twelfth  of  the  white,  and  of  a  lit- 
tle less  than  one  in  three  of  the  colored  school 
population,  it  is  a  tolerably  fair  test  of  the 
extent  to  which  accommodation  is  provided, 
and  of  the  spirit  that  controls  the  system. 

The  average  daily  attendance  falls  consid- 
erably below  the  enrollment.  It  stands  as 
follows :  Whites,  74,056  ;  colored,  29,871 ; 
total,  103,927.  But  meagre  as  are  these 
figures  in  the  light  of  the  necessities,  they 
still  offer  great  encouragement  over  those  of 
preceding  periods.  Dr.  Ruffner  gives  the 
following  figures : 


Attendance 
In  all  schools 

Population. 

Total. 

> 

White. 

Colored. 

1850 

51,808 

67,024 

58,974 

207,871 

894,800 
1,047,299 
<*712,089 

526,861 
548,907 
512,841 

1  421  661 

1860 

1  596  306 

1870 

1,224,920 
tl,347,374 

1875 

• 

♦West  Virginia  is  enumerated  separately.    It  was  embraced  in  the  figures  of  1860. 
fThls  total  is  estimated— 122,454  being  added  on  account  of  increased  school  population 
and  the  total  increase  of  exhibits. 


These  are  significant  figures.  The  later 
ones  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  measure 
of  existing  necessities.  Achieved  results 
seem  to  be  almost  munificent  by  the  side  of 
the  beggarly  tyranny  that  in  earlier  and 
more  prosperous  days  robbed  the  working 
people  of  Virginia  of  all  opportunity  of 
education. 

Dr.  Ruffner  with  just  pride  calls  attention 


to  the  remarkable  growth  in  the  total  pupil- 
age of  the  State,  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing years  given.  The  common  school  sys- 
tem provided  for  by  the  amended  Constitu- 
tion of  1870  went  into  operation  in  1871. 
The  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  1874  gives  the  following  figures, 
(those  for  1875  were  added  from  the  State 
report  under  consideration :) 
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Oontparative  statement  ghowing  the  condition  of  the  school  system  for  the  year  ended  August  81, 1874,  (u  compared 

wUh  its  condition  for  the  three  years  which  preceded,  l 


Wbole  number  of  public  schools 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools  

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  average  attend- 
ance   

Percentage  of  school  population  enrolled .... 

Percentage  of  school  population  In  average 
attendmce 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  on  enroll 
ment 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 

Number  of  school-houses  owned  by  districts. . 

Value  of  public  school  property 

Averaffe    number  of   months    schools  were 
taught 

Cost  of  tuition  per  month  por  pupil  enrolled.. 

Average  monthly  salary  of  teachers 

Whole  cost  of  puDlic  education  for  current  ex- 
penses  


1871. 


3,047 

isi'oss 


75,722 
31.8 

18.8 

59.0 

3,084 

190 

$211,166 

4.66 
$0  74 
29  86 

587,472 


1872. 


3,695 

107 

166,377 

95,488 
40.5 

28.2 

57.4 

3,853 

504 

$389,880 

5.72 

$0  70 
29  81 

816,812 


1878. 


8,696 

123 

160,859 

91,175 
37.9 

21.5 

56.6 
8,757 

764 
$524,638 


5.22 
75 
00 


814,494 


1874. 


8,902 

155 

173,875 

• 

98,857 
39.8 

22.6 

56.8 

3,962 

1,034 

$682,500 

5.40 
$0  74 
32  64 

873,145 


1875. 


4,185 
184',486' 


103,927 
38.2 


4,262 
*1,256' 
t$757,181 

5.59 
t$0  70 


§924,118  47 


♦The  total  number  of  school-buildings  reported  is  4,561 ;  2,101  are  built  of  logs ;  1,617  ol  frame ; 
129  of  brick,  and  38  of  stone. 

■The  value  given  is  that  of  property  owned  by  districts. 

tThe  whole  cost  of  the  public  schools  for  1875  is  89  cents  per  capita. 

[The  total  cost  was  $1,021,396  6a 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending ,  females ;  539  are  colored,  of  whom  351  are 
sehool,  public  and  private,  excluding  ool- '  males  and  188  are  females.  The  total  num- 
leges,  and  those  over  twenty-one,  is  207,771.  [  ber  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one 
1,880  (all  white)  attended  the  colleges  of  years  of  aee  attending  privata  schools  is, 
the  State  last  year;  and  581  over  twenty- '  23,285,  or  19,466  white  and  3,819  colored- 
one  years  old  attended  the  public  schools,  of .  with  1,229  white  teachers  and  ninety  colored, 
wiiom  385  were  white  and  1Q6  colored.  The  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
number  of  pupils  supplied  during  the  year  !  College,  which  receives  the  income  from  the 
with  text- books,  at  public  expense,  was  4,-  proceeds  of  two-thirds  of  the  public  lands 
026.      The  current  expenses  for  the  year '  appropriated    to    Virginia    for    educational 

purposes,  has  been  in  operation  for  three 
years.  The  first  year  the  pupils  numbered 
132  ;  the  second  year  197 ;  the  third  year, 
222.  A  great  majority  of  these  are  sons  of 
farmers  and  mechanics.  They  represent 
eighty  counties  and  cities  of  the  State,  and 
ten  are  from  other  States. 

The  Hai^pton  Normal  and  Agricultural 
Institute,  (for  colored  students,)   of  which 


were  $924,118.47 ;  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, including  real  estate,  furniture, 
school  apparatus,  &o.,  $97,278.21 ;  total,  $1,- 
021,396.68.  The  amount  received  from  gen- 
eral taxation  was  $478,750.46;  from  local 
taxation  $465,414.99.  The  balance  was  from 
the  Peabody  Fund,  and  other  private  sources. 
Of  the  total  number  of  public  schools,  3,- 
121  are  for  white  scholars,  and  1,064  for 
colored  ones.  The  average  number  of '  General  S.  C.  Armstrong  is  the  founder  and 
months  taught  the  past  year  was,  in  cities,  !  Principal,  receives  the  income  from  the  pro- 
9.69,  in  country,  5.42;  average  in  cities  ceeds  of  one-third  of  the  public  lands  appro- 
and  country,  5.59.  The  number  of  pupils  priated  by  Congress  to  Virginia  for  eduoa- 
enrolled  was  184,486,  and  of  these  129,545  tion.  It  has  been  open  over  seven  years, 
were  white  and  54,941  colored.  The  average  and  during  that  time  has  had  563  pupils,  of 
daily  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year  whom  342  were  males  and  221  females.  Of 
was  103,927,   or  74,0o6  white  and  29,871   the  graduates  151  have  engaged  in  teaching. 


colored.  The  per  centage  of  school  popula- 
tion enrolled  is,  white,  46.2;  colored,  27.1 ; 
total,  38.2.  There  are  3,723  white  teachers, 
of  whom  2,360  are  males  and   1,363    are 


103  being  m^iles  and  48  females.  The  last 
session  there  were  243  scholars,  of  whom 
only  152  were  from  Virginia,  the  remainder 
being  from  other  States.    Among  the  female 
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teachers  of  thisiinstitute  are  four  graduates 
of  VassarCoUeJe. 

These  are  all  encouraging  facts.  Thej 
offer  the  best  tribute  to  the  energy  and  good 
will  of  the  Superintendent,  while  thej  af- 
ford* conclusive  evidence  of  the  difficult/ 
which  the  majority  of  the  freed  people  en- 
counter in  availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages intended  to  be  at  their  disposal.  An 
addition  of  10,611  to  the  school  attendance, 
and  of  238  to  the  number  of  schools,  during 
the  jear  past,  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  pro- 
gress.    Dr.  Ruffner  says : 

*<  As  a  means  of  educating  the  people,  the 
superiority  of  public  over  private  instruction 
is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
history  of  education  in  Virginia.  Previous 
to  1870  the  people  were  dependent  chiefly 
upon  private  schools  for  primary  instruc- 
tion. Many  poor  children  had  their  tuition 
paid  from  the  Literary  Fund,  and  there  were 
nine  counties  where  there  were  some  public 
schools.  For  higher  instruction  the  State 
supported  two  institutions. 

"  The  largest  attendance  iii  proportion. to 
population  was  in  the  year  1860 ;  but  how 
small  was  that  in  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber in  1875.  Our  population  in  1870  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  1860.  There  has, 
no  doubt,  been  some  increase  of  population 
in  the  last  five  years,  which  should,  of 
course,  be  remembered ;  but  observe  the 
wide  contrast  in  school  attendance :  In 
1860,  67,024  ;  in  1875,  207,771.  If  the  col- 
ored pupils  be  thrown  out  of  the  calculation 
we  have,  in  I860,  (all  white,)  67,024;  white 
pupils,  public  and  private,  in  1875, 149,011." 

In  former  years  the  State  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  aboat  half  the  children  attending 
private  schools.  In  1860  the  number  so 
cared  for  was  31,516.  In  order  to  obtain 
such  aid,  parents  had  to  plead  their  inability 
to  pay  for  tuition.  The  same  rule  existed 
throughout  the  South.  To  obtain  education 
free,  pauperism  had  to  be  avowed.  In  Vir- 
ginia  the  children  so  aided  were  known  as 
*' poor  scholars  ;*'  in  the  majority  of  slave 
States  the  term  was  applied  to  the  schools 
themselves. 

Mr.  Jefferson  denounced  this  dependence 
upon  private  tuition  as  sure  to  place  Virginia 
in  a  degraded  condition.  He  was  a  strenu- 
ous advocate  of  a  common  school  system 
equivalent  in  character  to  that  which  Republi- 
can endeavor  has  placed  among  the  perma- 
nent institutions  of  the  **01d  Dominion." 


How  nearly  the  prediction  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
fulfilled  may  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  illiteracy  in  Virginia,  according  to 
the  United  SUtes  census  of  1870 : 
Total  population  over  ten  years,     890,056 

Males 427,465 

Females  462,601 

Total  population  of  the  SUte 1,224,920 

ToUl  illiterates  over  ten  years,     446,893 

Of  these,  211,330  are  males,  and  234,563 
are  females.  The  proportion  of  illiterates  to 
the  total  population  is  50.10  per  cent.  The 
females  rate  at  50.77  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tions are  not  greatly  altered,  as  yet,  though, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  the.  334,864  persons  who  were  under 
ten  years  of  age  in  1870  have  received  some 
educational  training. 

That  the  beneficent  changes  noW  being 
seen  in  Virginia  are  due  entirely  to  the  great 
political  organization  which  not  only  success- 
fully resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Southern  De- 
mocracy to  destroy  the  Union,  but  repaid  that 
base  endeavor  by  creating  new  conditions 
and  institutions  in  the  South  which  are  sure 
to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  in  their  train, 
may  be  seen  from  a  brief  examination,  among 
others,  of  the  Constitutional  provisions  affect- 
ing education. 

No  educational  provisions  whatever  were 
introduced  into  the  Constitation  of  1776,  nor 
in  the  revision  of  1830,  when  the  policy  of 
gradual  emancipation  came  within  a  very 
few  votes  of  being  successful. 

In  1851  the  following  was  adopted : 

Article  IV-^Subdivision  of  Taxation  and  Finance. 
Section  24.  A  capitation-tax,  equal  to 
the  tax  assessed  on  land  of  the  value  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  shall  be  levied  on  every 
white  male  inhabitant  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years ;  and  one  equal  moiety 
of  the  capitation  tax  upon  white  persons  shall 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  pri- 
mary and  free  schools ;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  prevent  exemptions  of  taxable 
polls  in  cases  ef  bodily  infirmity. 

The  above  section  was  continued  in  the 
revision  of  1864,  made  at  Alexandria,  in  which 
it  is  numbered  as  §  22  of  Article  IV. 

Under  the  Constitution — revised  in  1868-9, 
in  accordance  with  the  Reconstruction  policy, 
and  amended  again  in  1870  —  the  present 
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oommon  school  STstem  was  adopted.  Arti- 
olee  VII  and  VIII  provide  for  State  and  local 
snperiritendents  of  schools,  and  also  for  the 
formation  of  schools.  The  first  provides 
that— 

'*  Bach  township  shall  be  divided  into  so 
many  eompactlj  located  school  districts  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary :  Provided^  That  no 
school  district  shall  be  formed  containing  less 
than  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In  each  school 
district  there  shall  be  elected  or  appointed 
annaally  one  school  trustee,  who^shall  hold 
his  office  three  years  :  Provided^  That  at  the 
first  election  held  under  this  provision  there 
shall  be  three  trustees  elected,  whose  terms 
shall  be  one,  two,  and  three  years  respect- 
ively.»» 

The  political  or  municipal  township  was 
abandoned,  but  the  form  is  maintained  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved January  26,  1870,  (the  work  of  a  Re- 
publican majority,)  contains  the  following 
stipulation :  "  That  the  C  mstitation  of  Vir- 
ginia shall  never  be  so  amended  or  changed 
as  to  deprive  any  citizen  or  class  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  the  school  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  said 
State.'* 

Article  VIII  {Education)  provides  for  a  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  serve 
four  years,  elective  by  the  General  Assembly ; 
also  for  a  board  of  education,  composed  of 
State  officers.  It  contains  the  following  sec- 
tions : 

**§3.  The  General  Aiiembly  shall  provide 
by  law,  at  its  first  session  UU'  ler  this  Constitu- 
tion, a  uniform  system  of  public  free  schools, 
and  for  it-s  gradual,  eqaal,  and  full  introduc 
tion  into  all  the  counties  of  the  State  by  the 
year  1876,  or  as  much  earlier  as  practicable. 

*'§4  The  General  Assembly  shall  have 
power,  after  a  full  introduction  of  the  public 
free  school  system,  to  make  such  laws  as  sLall 
not  permit  parents  and  guardians  to  allow 
their  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
vagrancy. 

**§5.  The  General  Assembly  shall  estab- 
lish, as  soon  as  practicable,  normal  schools, 
and  may  establish  agricultural  schools  and 
such  grades  of  schools  as  shall  be  for  the 
public  god." 

In  addition  to  the  "  literary  fund  "  of  the 
St  ite  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  donated 
for  school  pui*poses  by  Congress  of  escheated 
property,  of  all  waste  and  unappropriated 
Innds,  and  the  proceeds  of  all  fines  and  for- 


feitures, are  to  be  set  apart  foocommon  school 
•purposes.  An  annual  tax  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar, 
shall  be  levied  for  the  support  of  the  school 
system.  County  and  school  districts  may  also 
levy  taxes,  not  to  exceed  five  mills  in  any 
one  year,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Consti- 
tution also  requires  that  the  system  shall  be 
in  fair  and  equal  force  by  the  year  1876.  To 
do  so,  still  requires  the  organization  of  more 
than  a  thousand  district  schools. 

Under  all  the  conditions  of  antagonism, 
growing  from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  a  fair  degree  of  progress 
is  exhibited.  Had  the  system  been  adminis- 
tered by  its  friends  the  results  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory.  This  comment  is  not 
designed  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  the 
efficient  State  superintendent.  His  work 
must  necessarily  be  hindered  by  the  local 
hostility  that  fades  so  slowly  from  the  minds 
of  a  dominant  elass,  trained  to  control  things 
from  an  entirely  different  standpoint. 

Republicans  maj^  fairly  and  honorably  con- 
gratulate themselves  and  their  party  associ- 
ates, in  or  out  of  office,  on  the  multiplying 
proofs  that  are  to  be  seen  of  the  good  results 
already  flowing  to  the  South  from  the  prin- 
ciples they  maintained  at  such  bitter  cost, 
and  through  the  institutions  which  they  de- 
manded to  be  sustained  as  guarantees  against 
future  treason  to  the  Union  and  hostility  to 
free  institutions.    Chief  among  these  is  the 
common  school  system,  still  so  bitterly  de- 
nounced .   It  will  ere  long  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  best  of  blessings.    That  it  must  be 
guarded,  however,  and  vigilantly,  too,  is  evi- 
dent from  such  utterances  as  these,  copied 
from  a  Mississippi  Democratic  paper  two  days 
after  that  party  had,  by  a  successful  dragoon- 
ade,  captured  the  State.     The  Meriden  J/er- 
ctiry,  November  4,  says : 

**The  free-school  system,  a  Yankee  impor- 
tation, iq  a  monster  evil.  Once  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  county  received  $1,500  ;  now 
he  receives  $900.  If  the  office  is  continued, 
$100  to  $200  Is  the  outside  figure  he  should 
receive.  The  whole  system  should  be  put  in 
abeyance  for  the  present.'' 

This  demand  is  the  natural  result  of  Dem- 
ocratic triumph  in  such  communities.  It  has 
been  heard,  and  its  effects  are  still  felt  in  Vir- 
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AN  IMPORTANT   MEASURE. 


ginia.  But  the  free  school  is  sure  to  win  itd 
way.  The  principle  is  right  —  the  hope  it 
offers  is  almost  divine.  In  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition—  even  because  of  it  —  assured  victory 
attends,  for  it  may  be  said,  in  words  written 
in  the  camp,  that  — 


Beyond  tbe  tHbulation 
That  drapes  these  dreadful  years  of  war. 

We  see  a  newer  nation, 
Through  balmy  days  of  greatening  power 

And  rights  of  calm  ascension, 
Expand  into  the  perfect  flower 

Of  6od*s  divine  intention  ! 


AN  IMPORTANT  MEASURE. 

Among  other  important  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  the  **  American  Public  Health  Associ- 
ation/' at  its  recent  session  in  Baltimore, 
was  the  following,  suggested  by  Professor 
E.  B.  Elliott,  of  the  Treasury  Department  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  is 
instructed  to  memorialize,  in  the  name  of  this 
Association,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  such  legislation  as  will 
bring  about  a  proper  co-operation  between 


^  .      .  >P 

the  General  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  several  State  Governments  for  a  uni- 
form and  efflcient  system  for  the  registry  of 
deaths,  births,  and  mariiages  of  the  popula 
tion. 
Mr.  Elliott  holds  that  the  Government  of 

the  United  States,  the  several  State  Govern 

ments,  and  the  Association  by  which  the 

resolution  was  adopted  are  each  interested 

in  the  proposed  measure.' 

This  association  is  interested  in  securing 
exact  information  as  to  the  relative  salubri- 
ty of  localities  and  the  distribution  of  dis- 
ease. 

The  General  Government  is  interested  in 

asct'rtaining  the  condition,  and  changes  in 
condition,  of  its  resources,  and  espeqially 
with  reference  to  its  population,  the  most 
important  of  all  its  resources.  To  the  at- 
tainment, in  part,  of  this  end,  a  system  of 
decennial  censuses  was  established  from  the 
ver^  organization  of  the  Government ;  and 
later,  in  connection  wiih  the  enumeration  of 
the  population,  were  associated  inquiries 
relative  to  the  deaths  which  had  occurred 
duriug  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  time 
the  census  was  taken. 

But  these  records  of  deaths,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  census,  are  necessarily 
very  defective,  it  being  impossible  in  gene, 
ral  for  the  person  from  whom  the  information 
is  obtained  to  state  with  accuracy  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  occurred,  during  the  precise 
period  of  twelve  months  immediately  prece- 
ding the  date  of  the  census. 

Again,  the  General  Government  is  inter- 
ested in  having  under  its  control  the  means 


of  obtaining  full  and  accurate  information 
respecting^  the  laws  of  mortality  which  pre- 
vail, and  of  presenting  the  results  in  tabu- 
lated form,  so  as  to  be  readily  applied   in 
determiciug  the  values  of  life  and  reversion- 
ary interests  in   estates,  legacies,  and  pen. 
sions,  and  in  showing  the  mean  future  life- 
times of  the  population  variously  classified. 
The  State  Governments  have — in  addition 
to  the  points  of  interest  specified  for   the 
General  Government  and  for  the  Health  As- 
sociation— the  further  incentive  of  securing 
for  their  citizens  permanent  and  accessible 
records  of  the  events   of  birth,   death,  and 
marriage,   because  useful,   and  not  unfre- 
quently  essential,  as  an  aid  in  determining 
the  descent  of  heritable  property. 

In  each  of  several  of  the  States  a  system 
has  been  established  for  the  continuous  reg- 
istration of  these  events ;  but  in  the  most 
accurate  of  these  systems,  the  returns  are 
defective  to  such  an  extent  as  to  abridge 
their  usefulness.    For  instance,  the  laws  of 
certain  States  very  properly  require  the  reg- 
istrar or  town  clerk  to  obtain  and  record  the 
particulars  respecting  erery  case  of  death 
that   occurs  in  their  respective    localities. 
But  the  bill  for  fees  of  the  registrar  is  not 
nnfrequently  audited  and  paid  when  it  is 
known  that  he  has  performed  but  a  part  of 
his  duty  ;  that  is,  when  he  has  obtained  aud 
made  return  of  the  facts  respecting  only  a 
portion  of  the  deaths  which    have    taken 
place  in  his  district,  thus  rendering  his  re- 
port of  little  or  no  value  to  the  community 
or  the  general  public. 

It  is  evident  to  the  careful  observer  that 
the  time  has  come,  and  the  people  are  readj, 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  which  will  se- 
cure a  general  and  complete  organization  for 
procuring  exhaustive  returns  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  which  illustrate  the  im- 
portant events  specified  in  the  resolution. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

In  a  prerioos  article,  based  on  Dr.  Young's  woolex  maxitfactubb. 
valuable  work  on  Labor,  an  attempt  was  The  following  is  the  average  earnings  per 
made  to  trace  the  deTelopment  of  free  labor  week  for  spinning,  wearing,  Ac.,  in  the 
from  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world  down  to  woolen  manufactories  of  Dewsbury,  Leeds, 
to  the  present  time.  In  the  present  paper  it  '^^  Manchester.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
is  proposed  to  present  in  Ubular  form  the  !  si^t J  P«r  week ;  the  wages,  parti j  piece- 
rates  of  wages  paid  in  Europe,  and  more  es-  I  work  and  partly  day-work : 

pecially  in  Great  Britain,  together  with  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 

In  a  single  article  much  of  course  must 
necessarily  be  omitted  that  woald  be  valu- 
able in  the  study  of  political  economy.  For 
more  fall  details,  the  reader  must  have  re- 
course to  the  volume  under  review. 


OCCUPATIOH. 
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r  Layers  on  for  scribblers,  women  fi  90  #i  17 

■  Card-setters  or  cleaners,  men —  4  11 

'  SHver-rainders,  girls. '  2  IT 

.  Condenser-minders,  Kills 1  6^ 

_  ,_  .      T       3       I  Card-feeders,  womeifL ' , 

rates  of  wages  obtamed  per  week  m  London  :  Woolyers,men I  3  87  4  8U 


SKILLED   TBADBS   19  LOXDOV. 

The  following  table  fhows  the  established 


in  1871    by  members  of  the  rarious  tr.de- ||^<«iyfJ^/»«e.Sjn'Sl^mi^: 
societies.     The  British  pound  (£)  sterling  is    Self-acting  mule-piecers,  boys.. 

computed  «t  14.84,  and  the  shilling  «t  24;g^-s2sren'2'nd^ke«:;:::::;; 


cents 


5 
3 
1 
4 

4 
3 


TRADB8. 


Rate  of 
wages. 


0» 
63 
6» 
84 
SL 
63 
47 
3» 


♦4U 


14 
U 


1  45 


2  90 
6  06 


u 
o 

s 

B 

9 


9 
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Bakers 

Basket-makers , 

Boatbullders 

Bookbinders 

Brasscock-flnishers 

Brass-finishers 

Bricklayers , 

Brnsh-makers 

Cabinet-makers 

Cabinet-makers,  deal 

Carpenters 

Carvers  and  gilders , 

Coachbuilders 

Coachmakers 

Coachsmittas 

Coach  trimmers  and  makers 

Compositors 

Corkcntters 

Cordwainers 

Curriers 


Engineers 

Farriers 

French-polishers  

Hammermen 

Iron  founders  and  molders. 

Letter-press  printers 

Painters,  house 

Pianoforte-makers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers ^ 

Pressmen,  printers* 

Skinners 


702 


2,386 

400 

600 

450 

4,740 

50 

26 

320 

900 


Steam-engine  makers , 
Stonemasons 


3,560 
100 

8,678 
1,900 

33,539 

220 

30 

80 

7,372 


400 


00 


100 
17,183 


$3  87 

3  63 
8  47 

7  36 

8  47 

8  47 
»16 

(t)    . 

7  26 
799 

9  14 
484 
9  68 
968 
481 

6  06, 

4  81 
726 

(t)  : 

8  47 
I  »16. 

»18 

9  68 

7  26. 
6  81 
920 
726 

•14 
•16 
•14 
•18! 

726 

726 

i  •16 

f  »18: 

9  14 


$5  08 

4  84 
726 
726 
8  47 
8  47 
•16 


7i 


26 


Warpers. 

Power-loom  tuners,  men ;  8 

Power-loom  weavers,  women^..'  3 

Wool-sorters,  men i  6  05 

Fulling-n^illers,  men i  5  08; 

Wool  and  piece  dyers,  men !  5  **' 

Cloth-dressers,  viz.,  raisers,  cut-; 
ters,  pressers,  tenterers,  draw- 
ers.  j  6  80: 

Burlers,  women 2  42 

Riggers  and  stumpers,  men ;  5  08' 

Menders  and  stumpers,  women..-  3  14 

Oil-extracters.  men 5  80 

Mechanics  ana  Joiners,  men. 

Rag-pickers,  women 

Hand-spinners,  men 


32j 


5  32 
121 


7  26. 
1  93. 
6n. 


290 
1  21 


33S 

•  •  •  • 

338 
5  32 


6  06 


CA&PBT   MAKING. 

In    Glasgow  the    woolen  carpet  makers, 
working  sixty  hours  per  week,  receive  the 

7  99 1  followins:  average  weekly  wages : 

9  14  -" ^ — 7- 

4  84  I  i    ^ 

968|  '     - 

968, 
12  58 
606 

8  47 
7261 


OCCUPATIOir. 


»  Per  hour,      f  Piecework.       X  Uncertain. 


(X)    I  Assistant  dyers,  men 

8  47  i  Assistant  dyers,  boys 

•16 1  Hand-loom  weavers  and  beamers,  men.. 
Hand-loom  weavers  and  beamers,  boys. . 

Mechanics 

Pattern-drawers,  men 

Pattern-drawers,  boys 

Warehouse-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers, 

men 

Warehouse-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers, 

boys 

Warehouse-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers, 

women , 

Warehouse-workers,  tenters,  and  sewers, 

girls 

Croppers,  cutters,  and  cleaners,  men 

Croppers,  cutters,  and  cleaners,  boys .... 
Croppers,  cutters,  and  cleaners,  women.. 

Croppers,  cutters,  and  cleaners,  girls 

Winders  and  reelers,  women 

Winders  and  reelers,  girls 


•16 

12  10 ; 

726' 

6  81 

9  20 

726 

•14 

•16 

•14 

•18 

726 

726 

•16 

•18 

782 


o 
(ft 

03 


$4  47 
163 
496 
1  93 
629 
606 
242 

632 

145 

236 

1  69 
459 
1-69 

2  17' 
106 

2  17 
121 
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FLAX   XAHUFACTURB. 

In  Leeds  the  following  wages  are  paid  per 
week  to  manufaotnrers  of  fiax  : 


OCCUPATION. 


Overlookers 

Warehousemen 

Bonghers 

Hacklers 

Sorters 

Preparers,  women  and  girls 
Spinners,  women  and  giiis 

Doflfers 

Reelers,  women 

Makers-np 

Enginemen 

Mechanics 


SILK   MAHUFACTURB. 

The   average    we^ly    earnings   paid  in 
Yorkshire  and  Manchei^ter  are  as  follows : 


OCCUPATION. 

YorkshirBj. 

Manchester. 

Silk-hoilers,  men — 
Silk-dressers,  men.. . 
Silk-preparers,  girls. 
Silk-spinners,  girls. . 
Silk-doublers,  girls.. 
Silk-reelers,  girls.... 

Mechanics,  men 

«TninAi*s   men. 

$4  36 
629 
2  17 
2  17 
2  17 
2  17 
629 
606 
435 

$1  93  to  $2  42 
1  93  to    2  42 
1  93  to    2  42 

Engine-drivers,  men 
Warners,  men 

.    6  80 

Chilaren.half-timers 

60 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  HANUFAOTURB. 

In  London  and  Leeds  the  following  are  the 
average  weekly  wages : 


OCCUPATION. 


CO 

o 

& 

■♦a 


Riveters,  best  class 

Riveters,  second  class 

Finishers,  best  class 

jP'inishers,  second  class. . . . 

Clickers,  males 

Machinists,  females 

Fitters,  females 

Last-makers 

Cloggers 

Cutters 


$7  26 
484 
9  20 
606 


Leeds. 


$2 
2 
6 
6 

1 
1 
4 


90  to  $8  47 
90  to    8  47 


08  to 
06  to 

94  to 
69  to 
84  to 


968 
9  68 
606 
339 
2  90 
7  26 


TOBACCO  AND  CIGARS — LONDON. 


OCCUPATION. 


Cutters 

Dryers  or  pan-men. 
Women-strippers . . , 

Boy-strippers •  • , 

Spinners 

Packers , 


MANUFACTURB  OF  CLOTHING. 

Average  prices  paid  per  week  in  London. 
The  ordinary  hours  of  work  are  from  8  ▲.  m. 
to  8  p.  M.,  but  the  average  is  less  than  sixty 
per  week :  

OCCUPATION. 


Overlookers,  men 

Cutters,  men 

Rasters,  females,  first-class 

Rasters,  females,  inferior 

Machiners,  females,  flrst-class . . . . 

Machiners,  females,  inferior 

Sewers,  females,  flrst-class 

Pressers,  men,  first-class 

Pressers,  men,  inferior 


Metropolis. 

$10  17 

9  20 

2  90 

1  47 

8  41 

2  90 

2  96 

6  61 

424 

DRESS   MAKING. 


The  following  are  the  average  prices  paid 
per  week  in  London.     Hours,  8  to  8 : 


OCCUPATION. 


Two  managers 

One  dressmaker 

Two  dressmakers 

One  dressmaker 

One  dressmaker 

One  dressmakes 

One  dressmakeii 

.One  dressmaker  I 

Two  dressmakers 

One  dressmaker 

Three  dressmakers 

Three  dressmakers 

Seven  dressmakers 

Three  dressmakers 

Two  dressmakers 

Two  dressmakers 

Thirty-four  dressmakers... 

Two  dressmakers 

Fourteen  dressmakers  . . . . 

Five  dressmakers 

Four  dressmakers 

One  dressmaker 

Three  dressmakers 

One  milliner 

Two  milliners , 

One  milliner 

Three  milliners 

One  milliner 

One  milliner 

One  milliner 

One  milliner 


I 


JSach, 
$18  66 

7  42 

668 
606 
2  78 

1  03 
668 

606 
6  67 
484 
486 
4  11 

8  87 
8  61 
839 
8  14 
290 
266 

2  42 
2  18 
1  94 

1  ( 
146 
606 

464 
8  61 
284 

2  22 
1  86 
149 
189 


Remarks. 


With  board 
and  lodging. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Tea  only;  no 
lodging. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
With  board 
and  lodging. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Women  are  paid  much  lower  wages  than 
men.  Compare  the  last  with  preceding  ta- 
hies  and  this  fact  will  he  more  apparent. 
While  the  cost  .of  livftig  in  the  cities  of 
England  is  ahout  the  same  as  in  our  Ameri- 
can centers  of  trade,  the  wages  in  many 
branches  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per 
cent,  higher  here  than  in  England. 
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LBTTBR-PRESS   PRINTING. 

The  following  are  the  prices  paid  for  job- 
bing and  newspaper  work.  Average  58^ 
hours.     Overtime,  average  13  cts.  per  hour : 


CLASS    OF  LABOR. 


TOWNS. 


Barnsley 

Blackburn  

Bradford 

Chesterfield 

Derby 

Dewsbury 

Durham 

Guildford 

Halifax 

Hartlepool 

Huddersfield 

Hull 

Lewes 

Leeds 

Manchester 

Nowcastle-on-Tyne 

8car  borough 

Sheffield 

Sunderland 

York 


Jobbing. 


$6  29 
6  78 
6  29 
6  81 
6  29 
6  29 
81 
81 
653 
6  81 
6  29 
6  29 
02 
26 
26 
78 
6  81 
6  78 
629 
6  81 


5 
6 


7 
7 
7 
6 


News. 


$6  29 

6  78 

6  78 

6  81 

6  29 

6  29 

6  81 

6  53 

6  53 

6  81 

653 

653 

7  02 

7  26 

7  50 

6  78 

629 

6  78 

629 

605 

MECHANICAL    AND   FARM   LABOR. 

The  following  are  the  average  rates   of 
wages  paid  in  Durham,  England,  in  1S74  : 


MECHANICS. 


Blacksmiths 

*  Brick  layers  and  masons. 

Cabi  net-makers 

Carpenters 

Coopers 

Miners 

Machinists 

Painters 

Plasterers  

Shoemakers 

Stonecutters , 

Tailors 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

W  heel  Wrights 


FARM  LABOR. 


Experienced  hands.  \  wi^ter.^'.* 

Summer.. 
Winter  . . 


Ordinary  hands. 


Common  laborers  at  other  than 

farm- work,  for  six  days  only. . 

Female  servants 


FRICB  OF  BOARD. 


rk#.«^i^Ai.    yviA  5  For  workmen.. . . 
October,  1874.  J  ^^^  workwomen 


Durham. 


$130 


44 
82 
32 
10 
46 
36 
32 
42 
90 
44 
20 


per  day. 
per  da}', 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 
per  day. 


1  20 
1  32 


per  day. 
per  day. 


84  per  day. 
64  per  day. 
64  per  day, 
40  per  day. 


70  per  day. 
4  86  per  mo. 


8  40  per  week 
2  40  per  week 


*  Working  live  days  only,  and  for  the  sixth 
day  72  cents. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  SUEPPIELD. 

The   following   are   the   average   rates   of 
wages  paid  per  week  to  mechanics  and  other 
laborers  in  Sheffield,  England,  in  1872  : 
4r 


Wngec. 


Mechanics : 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Painters 

Plasterers 

Shoemakers 

Boiler-makers 

Wheel  and  mill  wrights 

Carters 

Clerks  in  railway  offices 

Slaters,  Id.  per  hour,  53  hours  per 
week.  

Slaters'  assistant^  5d.  per  hour,  53 

hours  per  week 

Table-cutlery : 

Table-blade  forgers 

Table-blade  grinders 

Table-blade  hafters 

Pocket-cutlery : 

Pocket-blade  forgers 

Grinders 

Hafters 

Saws : 

Sawmakers  

Sawgrinders . . . . , 

Han  d  le  rs 

Rubbers,  women  

Scissors : 

Forgers ., , 

Grinders 

Filers 

Putting  together 

Burnishers,  women , 

Edge  tools : 

Forgers 

Strikers 

Hardeners 

Grinders 

Engineers'  tools : 

Forgers , 

Grintlers 

Filers 

Hammer-makers : 

Forgers 

Strikers , 

Razors : 


Forgers. 


Grinders 

Hafters 

Girls,  assisting,  putting  up,  etc 

Silver-plated  ware : 

Sil  versmiths 

Chasers 

Engravera 

Burnishers   \  Women 

jjurnisners   j  ^^^^^^  12  to  16  years.. . 

Bnffpra        S  Women 

J3uners.. . .  ^  ^j^.j^^  jg  to  16  years 

White-metal  ware : 

Spinners 

Putting  together 

Castei  s  and  stampers 

Buffers....  I  M«.K.„-.;.;;;:::;;;;;;::: 

Women  casters 

Girls,  buffers  and  cleaners 

Women  in  warehouse 

Burnishers,  women 

Files : 

Forgers 

Strikers 

Grinders 

Cutters 

Steel : 

Melter 

Puller  out 

Cokers 

Pot-maker 

Converting  furnace  men 


$6  53 
7  26 
7  74 
653 
702 

5  32 

6  53 

7  74 

5  08 

6  05 

7  26 

'5  32 

7  19 
6  69 

5  34 

6  69 

7  26 

6  05 

7  02 

8  47 
6  78 

2  18 

6  05 

8  83 
6  41 

6  41 
1  94 

10  16 

7  74 

6  78 
10  29 

7  87 
7  62 

6  53 

9  68 

7  26 

7  26 
9  44 

6  78 
1  63 

7  87 

7  87 
9  68 

3  03 
1  82 
3  39 
1  82 

8  83- 


7 

7 


02 
50. 
6  41 
2  90» 
42 
45 
54 
90 


13  31 
9  68 

12  71 
7  26 

12  10 
7  02 
4  86 
968 
4  88 
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LABOR  IN  BUBOPB  AND  AMERICA. 


HAT   AND    CAP   KAKING. 

In*  London  the  weekly  average  of  wages 
paid  is  as  follows.     Hours,  60  per  week  : 


OCCUPATION. 


Macbiners,  hands 

Clerks 

Boys 

Needlewomen 

Hat-trimmers,  women  and  girls 

Finishers,  men 

Body  men 

Shapers,  men 

Peltmen 

Hatter's 


Metropolis. 


$3  63 


$7  26  to 
7  26  to 


84 
21 
42 
90 
9  68 
9  68 


9  68  to  14  62 


LOCOMOTIVE  ENOINB  MAKIKO. 

The  following  are  average  weekly  wages 
for  57  hours  work  : 


OCCUPATION. 


Glasgow. 


Fitters  and  finishers 

Turners,  shapers,  planers  A  flottera 

Drillers 

Erectors  and  boiler-mounters 

Pattern-makers 

Iron  and  brass  moulders 

Coppersmiths 

Grinders 

Boiler-makers. 

Smiths 

Forgemen 

Laborers 

Hammermen 


$6  06 
606 
8  87 
6  63 

6  77 

7  00 
6  77 
760 
6  26 
6  26 

8  47 

3  63 

4  11 


SHIPBUILDING    AND    MARINE    ENGINEERING. 

Weekly  wages  paid  in  Glasgow  : 


OCCUPATION. 


■Phipbuildinq-yard  : 

Blacksmiths 

Angle-iron  smiths 

Hammermen 

Riveters 

Platers  and  fitters 

Calkers 

Helpers  or  laborers , 

Rivet-boys 

Carpenters  and  boat-builders., 

Joiners 

Blockmakers .'. , 

Painters , 

Riggers  

Machinists , 

Borers 

•£nginb-work8  : 

Draughtsmen. 

Pattern-makers 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths. 


Hammermen 

Fitters  and  finishers 

Iron-turners..^ 

Machinists 

Laborers 

BOI LER- WORKS  : 

Platers  and  fitters 

Riveters  and  calkers 

Blacksmiths.. 

Hammermen 

Holders  on  and  laborers. 
Rivet-boys  and  blowers. . 


Glasgow. 


$6  06 
629 
3  75 


$5  08  to 
6  80  to 


32 
01 
82 


8  38 
1  69 
6  63 
663 

6  80 

7  32 
629 

5  68 
898 

8  22 

6  41 
6  69 
6  53 
3  87 
6  86 
6  06 

6  47 
644 
6  29 
3  76 
844 


CABINET  MAKING  AND  UPHOLSTERING. 

The  following  average  wages  are  paid  per 
week  of  60  hours  in  Manchester  and  London  : 


OCCUPATION. 

Manchester. 

Metropolis. 

Cabinet-makers .... 

Upholsterers 

French  polishers... 
Painters 

$7  74  to  8  32 

798 

677 

14ct8.  per  hr. 

7  26  to  7  74 

290 

$7  26  to  10  89 

7  26  to  12  10 

726 

8  47 

Gilders 

7  26  to   8  47 

Upholstery  sewers. 
Turners 

8S8 
7  26  to  10  8» 

Chair-makers ....... 

7  26  to  12  10 

Joiners 

9  19 

Carvers 

7  26  to  12  10 

Decorators 

9  19 

BUILDING   TRADES. 

In  the  London  and  Manchester  columns 
the  figures  indicate  the  num|>er  of  cents  paid 
per  hour  for  work.  In  the  Bradford  column 
the  figures  indicate  the  average  weekly 
wages : 


OCCUPATION. 


Joiners 

Masons 

Bricklayers 

Plasterers 

Laborers 

Superior  laborers  and  scatTolders. 

Painters 

Plumbers  and  glaziers 

Slaters 


• 

^ 

s 

^ 

o 

00 

0* 

o 

o 

d 

<v 

eS 

» 

S 

16 
16 
16 
16 
9] 
1( 
16 


14)4  $6  61 


16 


26 
26 

84 


6  61 

6  77 


With  this  table,  in  connection  with  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  reader  will  be  in  pos- 
session of  in  formation  that  will  afford  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  remuneration  of  labor 
in  England,  and  it  may  be  added  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  variations  occur  in  differ- 
ent localities.  On  the  Continent  the  aver- 
age pay  of  the  working  classes  rules  even 
lower  than  in  England.  Mechanics  knd  la- 
borers are  paid  not  over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
average  remuneration  received  in  Bngland  ; 
but  provisions  and  clothing  also  rule  some- 
what lower  in  cost. 

COST  OP  RENT,  PBOVISIONS,  GBOCBBIBS,  BTC,  IN 

ENGLAND. 

The  work  is  very  complete  in  its  details, 
showing  the  cost  of  living  in  England.  The 
following  condensed  statement  will  enable 
the  reader  to  judge  of  the  general  results : 


LABOR  IN  BITROPB  AND   AHBRICA. 
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BiRMiNOHAK. — Rent  of  kitchen  and  two 
rooms  above,  in  rear  of  hoase,  48.  a  weak ; 
in  front,  5b.  Bread  Sd,  for  4-poand  loaf. 
Meat,  If.  per  pound.  Cheese,  good  American, 
7c/.  per  pound.  Rent  of  three  rooms,  about 
3<.  Sd,  per  week  for  back,  and  4».  6d.  for 
front ;  average  about  4§.  House-rent  in  sub- 
urbs lower  than  in  the  city  —  4*.  to  4f .  Qd, 
for  house  of  four  rooms ;  6s.  for  six  rooms. 

Shbppibld. — Rent  of  rooms,  ordinar  j  price, 
48.  per  week  for  four  rooms,  or  about  It.  per 
room.  Good  rooms  rent  for  more.  A  respect- 
able  small  house  may  be  had  for  68.  a  week. 
Meat  in  Sheffield  is  good.  Workingmen  buy 
the  best, and  they  can  afford  it.  Ezoellent  beef 
and  mutton  10j[d,  per  pound ;  good  at  8^. 
American  bacon,  Id,  to  9d,  Butter,  from  If. 
to  If.  2d. 

Manchbstsr. — Leg  of  veal,  9d,i  best  fillet, 
6d,  Leg  of  mutton,  9d,  Qood  beef,  for  stew- 
ing, 7^.;  foi*^  roasting,  9c/.  to  9^.  Tea,  very 
good,  28.  4c/.  to  28.  8c/. ;  best,  3f .  Good  white 
9ugar,  4c/.;  best  4^.;  brown,  3c/.  to  3^. 
Flour,  28.  to  2f.  Id,  per  stone.  Bacon,  7c/.  to 
9c/.  Cheese  6e/.  to  8c/.  Dry  goods,  low. 
Rent  of  roome,  48.  for  four  rooms.  In  another 
part  of  the  city  rents  are  38.  9e/.,  48.  6c/.,  and 
4s.  for  four  rooms.  GcK>d  cheese,  8c/.,  chiefly 
American,  which  is  vory  good,  and  occasion- 
ally better  than  Bnglish  at  the  same  price. 
G(.>od  tea,  2f .  8c/. ;  best,  38. 

Halifax. — Pour  rooms  in  upper  part  of 
house,  from  £8  to  £9  per  year.  Better  houses, 
built  by  Crossleys,  two  rooms  on  a  floor, 
larger  frontage,  at  K^  guineas  a  year,  and 
poorer  at  lower  rates. 

Bbadpobo. — Rent  of  houses,  five  or  six 
rooms,  for  clerks,  £18  to  £20  per  year. 

NoTTiKOHAK. — Reut  of  three  to  four  rooms, 
average  48.  per  week.  Some  nice  houses  in 
a  good  street  rent  for  the  same.  Within  the 
walls  of  the  old  town  four  to  five  rooms  in- 
cludiuk^  taxes,  48.  to  48.  6c/.  Price  of  pro- 
Tisions  much  the  same  as  in  other  western 
towns.  About  10c/.  to  Is.  for  the  best  beef ; 
8c/.  to  lOd.  for  very  jj^ood  ;  quite  good  at  9(/. 
Veal  10c/.  by  the  leg  ;  13c/.  for  cutlets,  and 
much  less  for  the  poorer  pieces. 

HuDDBRSPiBLD. — Pricc  of  board,  for  work- 
men, 10s.;  for  workwomen,  78.  per  week. 

Cork.  (Prom  Mr.  Derby's  notes.)  Prices  in 
a  provision  store :  Beef  and  mutton,  10c/.  to 
If.  per* pound;  pork  and  bacon,  9c/.;  corned 
beef,  dd,\  smoked  hams,  10c/.  to  l8.;  cab- 
bages, Id.  each. 

LONDON    WH0LB8ALB    PRIOBS   IN   1872. 

Prom  the  monthly  statement  of  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  the  following  articles  in  the 
London  markets  during  each  month  of  the 
year  1872,  the  average,  expressed  in  United 
States  coin,  has  been  computed,  and  the 
average  pro  rata  price  stated  per  pound  : 


Perowt.  Per  lb. 

Pork :  Hams,  smoked $26  60    $0  23.7 

Lard 17  03  16.2 

Butter ,....  29  24  26.1 

Cheese 15  98  14.3 

Rice 3  20  2.9 

Coffee,  Jamaica  middling. 26  84  23 

Sugar,  good  brown 8  77  7.9 

M<>la88e8,  West  Indies 3  06  2.7 

COST  OF  CLOTHING. 

In  the  foregoing  tables  the  cost  of  provis- 
ions and  of  house-rent  per  week  has  been 
given,  also  the  price  of  various  articles  of 
dry  goods  and  of  boots,  thus  furnishing  some 
data  for  computing  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  the 
United  States.  While  the  prices  of  the 
prinpipal  articles  of  subsistence  are  on  the 
whole  as  high  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter 
country,  the  rental  of  ro6ms  and  the  price  of 
clothing  are  only  about  one-half  as  much  as 
in  the  United  States.  From  a  careful  com- 
putation made  in  London,  it  is  believed  that 
clothing  can  be  purchased  there  at  50  per  cent, 
of  the  gold  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  currency 
prices  in  New  York.  From  a  tailor  in  High 
Holborn,  who  makes  more  clothing  for  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  than  any  other  in 
London,  the  following  prices  were  obtained : 

Good  business  suits,  made  to  order  of  good 
and  fashionable  material,  cost  from  588.  to 
608.;  the  lowest  price  of  similar  quality  in 
New  York,  ready  made,  being  $28  to  $30. 
Suits  of  fine  blue  cloth,  828.  6c/.,  ($19.96,) 
which  it  is  believed  could  not  be  obtained 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  $40. 
Fine  black  cloth  dress  vests,  108.;  dress- 
trousers  of  the  best  black  doeskin,  308.; 
frock-coats  of  the  best  black  cloth  that  could 
be  purchased  in  London,sllk  lined, 808., ($19.- 
36;)  overcoats  from  508.  to  608.,  the  latter  of 
good  beaver-cloth,  with  silk- velvet  collar. 

CONDITION  OP  THB  WORKING    OI4A8SBS   IN    OBBAT 

BRITAIN. 

The  volume  under  review  is  very  full  in 
its  details  under  this  head.     The  following 
condensed  statements  contain  only  a  fraction 
of   what  is  said  in  reference  to  the  drink- 
ing habits  of  the  people. 

In  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  habit  of 
drinking  to  excess  extends  to  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Austie  is  presented.  The  following  appeared 
in  the  Practiiioner  for  1872  : 

We  must  notice  the  fact  that  many  girls 
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of  the  wealthy  middle  and  of  the  upper  clas- 
ses, especially  the  former,  are  of  late  years 
taking  to  consume  all  kinds  of  wine,  and  par- 
ticularly champagne,  to  an  extent  which  used 
never  to  be  permitted.  At  many  modern  ball 
suppers  ohampagne  flows  like  water;  and 
the  attentive  observer  will  soon  perceive 
that  it  is  not  the  men,  by  any  means,  who 
do  the  larger  part  of  the  consumption.  These 
same  young  ladies  who  have  so  freely 
partaken  of  champagne  over-night  will  next 
day  at  lunch  take  plenty  of  bottled  6««r,  or  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  sherry.  Dinner  comes 
round,  and  agalu  either  champagne  or  hock 
or  port  or  sherry  is  drunk,  not  less  than  a 
couple  of  glasses  being  taken.  And  then 
the  evening  very  often  brings  a  party  of 
some  kind  with  the  inevitable  champagne 
or  sherry.  We  are  speaking  of  things  which  we 
have  seen  when  we  saj^  that  many  girls  who 
live  among  rich  (especially  nouveau  riche) 
and  gay  society  are  iu  the  habit,  during  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  of  taking  (in  the 
shape  of  wine,  &c.)  a  daily  average  of  two, 
two  and  a  half,  or  three  ounces  of  abso- 
lute alchohol,  a  quantity  which,  if  expressed 
in  cheap  beer,  would  be  equal  to  six  or  sev- 
en pints. 

Referring   to  the  drinking   habits  of  the 

working  classes  the  United  States  consul  at 

at  Manchester  informed  the  author  that — 

The  working-classes  consume  an  enormous 
quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors,  principally 
beer,  th-  ugh  very  many  partake  largely  of 
spirits  and  of  the  cheaper  wines.  Intemper- 
ance seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  especially 
among  the  women,  not  only  of  the  working- 
classes  ,  but  also  of  the  middle  and  upper  middle 
classes. 

General  Pairqhild,  United  States  consul  a 

Liverpool,  under  date    of  November,  1873 

writes : 

The  increase  of  drunkenness,  and  all  dissi- 
pations which  follow  idle  hours,  is  alarming. 

The  Westminster  Review  of  January,  1874, 

says  : 

Liverpool  has  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
being  the  most  drunken  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Dr.  Trench,   the   able  and   well-informed 

medical  officer  of  the  health  department  of 

Liverpool,  remarks: 

The  working- classes  of  Liverpool  are  ex- 
tremely intemperate,  even  when  compared 
with  similar  sections  of  the  community  in 
other  large  towns  of  Great  Britain. 

His  able  official  report  for  a  previous  yea 
contains  the  following  on  the  same  subject 
The  amount  which  is  spent  in  drink  is  as- 


tonishing. One  or  two  instances  of  the 
worst  kind,  occurring  in  the  same  street, 
may  be  cited. 

A  man  earns  27«.  regularly,  and  spends 
as  regularly  2U.  in  drink ;  his  four  chil- 
dren are  in  rags.  In  another  instance  the 
wages  are  3)s.  a  week  regularly  ;  the  father 
and  mother  are  both  drunken,  and  three 
children  are  half  starved  and  in  rags.  In 
another  house  is  a  copper-ore  worker,  earning 
27s.  a  week,  all  of  which  is  spent  in  drink 
by  himself  and  his  wife.  The  children  are  in 
rags  and  filth,  and  look  idiotic.  In  the  same 
street  there  are  sober  men,  earning  only  205. 
and  23s.  a  week,  who  are  living  in  comfort. 

The  landlord  of  a  small  public  house,  who 
had  lived  for  years  in  the  district,  and 
knew  intimately  the  habits  of  the  people, 
said,  **  For  one  man  who  did  not  drink  there 
were  fifty  who  would  take  their  share  ;  they 
starve  their  wives  and  childred,  and  must 
beg  if  they  want  a  bit."  / 

Mr.   Jenkinson,  the  consul  of  the  United 

States  at  Glasgow,  in  reference  to  the  increase 

of  intemperance,  wrote  as  follows  : 

That  drunkenness  prevails  to  an  alarming 
extent  among  the  working-classes  can- 
not be  denied ;  that  it  has  increased  as 
their  wages  have  been  increased  is  also 
true.  Many  have,  no  doubt,  been  bene- 
fited by  such  increase  of  wages  ;  but  most,  it 
seems,  outspend  their  extra  earnings  in  ex- 
tra quantities  of  whisky. 

Dr.  Webster,  United  States  consul  at  Shef- 
field, thus  writes,  January  22,  1874  : 

From  inquiry  and  my  own  observation,  I 
believe  that  far  the  larger  part  of  the  loss  of 
lime  and  the  reckless  waste  of  money  is  the 
result  of  the  drinking  habits  which  prevail 
so  generally.  It  is  painful  to  see  liow  the 
weekly  wages  are  squandered  by  the  thou- 
sands who  throng  the  drinking  places  on  Sat- 
urday, Sunday,  (at  certain  hour**,)  Monday, 
and  Tuesday,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  days  of 
the  week. 

There  are  in  Sheffield  1,400  public  houses, 
licensed  places  for  the  sale  of  beer  and  spirits. 
At  each  of  these,  at  a  low  estimate,  an, aver- 
age amount  of  £10  is  spent  weekly,  making 
an  aggregate  of  £14,000  of  weekly  expendi- 
ture for  a  population  of  240,00 ). 

Mr.  Consul  Jones,  of  New  Castle- upon-Tyne, 
in  his  report  on  the  moral  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  says  : 

Many  of  them  are  very  improvident  and 
fond  of  drink  ;  a  feast  of  food  an;  I  stimulants  in 
the  early  part  of  the  week,  at  the  expense  of 
an  insafficient  supply  at  the  end,  is  very  fre- 
quently the  case  among  the  sous  of  toil  on 
the  Tyne.    Excessive  drinking  has  undoubt- 
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edly  increased  in  this  district  since  the  short 
hours  and  advanced  wages  have  prevailed. 

It  was  said  boastingly  by  English  states- 
men that  the  nation  had  drunk  itself  out  of  the 
Alabama  claims  hy  the  increased  income  from  the 
tax  on  intoxicating  drinks  during  the  past  year. 

From  these  statements  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  may  be  pretty  clearly 
eonteraplated.  Drinking  is  the  bane  of  Eng- 
lish society  and  the  destruction  of  the  work- 
ing classes.     In  our  own  country  this  evil 


is  broad  and  bad  enough,  and  according  to 
those  who  have  investigated  that  subject, 
it  is  claimed  that  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
people  are  increasing  annually  the  number 
that  fall  victims  to  the  evil  and  fill  drunkards' 
graves.  Is  there  no  remedy,  or  is  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  working -classes  in  England, 
through  intemperance,  to  be  the  fate  of  our 
own  work-people,  a  few  generations  hence, 
through  the  same  habit  of  habitual  drinking  ? 
Is  there  no  remedy  f     Sombbody  is  rbsponsiblb. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  HOUSE. 


Ever  since  the  elections  determined  that 
we  should  have  a  large  Democratic  majority 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Con- 
gress the  minds  of  politicians  have  been 
disturbed  as  to  what  will  be  the  result. 
That  camp  followers  from  a  region  long 
starved  out  politically  would  look  upon  it 
as  a  mere  qiiestion  concerning  the  paltry 
offices  in  its  gift  was  natural  enough.  The 
few  intelligent  leaders,  while  th6y  humored 
this  idea,  shrugged  their  shoulders  and 
scratched  their  noses,  and  felt  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  had  drawn  an  elephant.  The 
first  day's  proceedings  in  the  Forty-Fourth 
Congress  did  not  tend  to  disabuse  their 
minds  of  that  idea. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  Democrats 
to  bewail  the  decadence  of  statesmanship. 
They  represent  the  Republicans  as  political 
parvenus — men  who  had  been  lifted  out  of 
their  sphere  and  above  their  capacities  by 
the  accidents  of  the  civil  war.  Antiquity 
has  always  a  vague  and  dim  religious  light 
about  it.  The  Democratic  party,  having  no 
modern  virtues  it  cared  about  parading,  was 
fain  to  fall  back  on  the  things  of  the  past, 
which,  like  the  age  of  the  currier's  horse, 
was  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

For  the  first  time  in  eighteen  years  there 
was  a  change.  The  Democrats  of  to-day 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  Republicans  of 
to-day.  The  latter  have  just  come  out  of  a 
struggle  the  greatest  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  They  hold  in  their  grasp  a  free  and 
united  Republic,  They  met  a  Democracy 
which  scarcely  knew  itself,  and  which  no- 
body else  recognized.     It  is  true  that  they 


have  a  majority  in  one  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. They  come  in  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  much  boasting.  The  first 
day's  work  teaches  them  that  they  have 
met  statesmen  not  unworthy  of  the  great 
work  they  have  done.  Meeting  them  the 
Democracy  succumbed. 

The  first  day  of  this  Congress  illustrated 
what  the  last  will  illustrate,  that  the  elec- 
tion that  clothed  the  Democratic  party  with 
power  in  the  lower  house  was  gained  by 
false  pretenses.  Before  the  people  they  de- 
nounced "dead  issues."  Even  the  glory  of 
the  war  to  suppress  the  rebellion  was  to  be 
blotted  out.  They  were  enthusiasts  for  the 
**  questions  of  to-day."  No  honest  man 
will  deny  that  these,  undoubtedly,  were  the 
pacification  of  the  country  —  the  currency 
question,  and  the  tariff.  On  the  latter  two 
of  these  questions  the  Democracy  were  not 
as  well  united  as  the  Republicans.  On  the 
former  there  was  a  smouldering  fire  of  hos- 
tility ready  to  burst  forth.  Their  election 
pretensions  to  day  stand  forth  as  dishonored 
promises.  They  wallow  in  the  mire  of 
"  State  Sovereignty."  They  fight  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  just  as  tliey  did  in 
the  rebel  army.  They  drag  up  the  Louisi- 
ana question  before  the  Democratic  baby 
was  fairly  washed  and  put  in  clean  linen. 

A  year  ago  a  compromise  was  effected  on 
the  Louisiana  matter  by  a  temperate  conces- 
sion on  both  sides,  which  prevented  the 
prompt,  perhaps  the  bloody  suppression  of 
a  civil  war.  We  had  *' peace."  The  at- 
tempt to  reopen  this  question  exhibited  bad 
taste  and  worse  judgment ;  to  fail  was  still 
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more  unhappy,  as  that  indicated  imbecility. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Speaker,  as- 
pires to  the  higher  honor  of  being  leader  of 
the  House.  An  early  career,  somewhat  tur- 
bulent and  checkered,  has  induced  him  to 
settle  into  that  frigid  respectability  which, 
like  his  mustachios,  appear  to  have  frozen  into 

• 

a  rigid  hoar  frost.  The  question  as  to  who 
should  marshal  the  cohorts  of  "reform*' 
and  ** living  issues'*  to  victory  was  an  un- 
determined political  problem.  The  gentle* 
man  from  New  York  is  a  little — just  a  very 
little — slow.  He  had  felt  the  potency  of  the 
extreme  Southern  wing  in  the  contest  for 
Speaker.  It  Is  true,  that  it  was  a  little  late 
in  the  day — ^the  '*day  after  the  fair" — but  as 
it  was  his  first  opportunity  he  made  a  great 
bid  to  that  prejudice  by  dragging  up  the 
Louisiana  question.  Instead  of  earning,  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen  as  a  '*  leader,** 
he  fell  under  ban  as  a  "  mis  **-leader. 

His  colleague,  the  genial  and  witty,  is  too 
nice  a  man,  and  too  funny,  to  be  criticised. 
He,  in  a  rash  moment,  might  consent  to  sac- 
rifice his  party,  or  his  country,  but  never 
his  joke.  The  new  Speaker  persists  in  call- 
ing him  **the  gentleman  from  Ohio,'*  a  fear- 
ful innuendo  as  regards  ** carpet  bagging,'* 
to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  statesman  from  Indiana.  This  gentle- 
man from  New  York  is,  pre-eminently,  a 
scholar,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  wag. 
That  any  one  should  have  seriously  contem- 
plated his  election  as  Speaker  seems  scarce- 
ly probable.  Even  the  large  vote  he  got 
does  not  relieve  one's  mind  from  doubts 
about  it.  He  is  no  admirer  of  his  very 
bland  colleague ;  still,  in  the  attempt  of  the 
latter  at  leadership  he  followed.  The  result 
was  simply  the  old  story,  "when  the  blind 
lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch." 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  occupies 
a  somewhat  different  position  from  the  other 
would-^be  Democratic  leaders.  Tall  and 
handsome,  dignified  in  his  demeanor,  even 
elegant  in  his  manners,  he  loomed  up  in  the 
Democratic  ranks,  in  the  eyes  of  an  expect- 
ant country,  as  the  coming  "Admirable 
Crichton."  The  occasion  of  the  Sumner 
eulogies  was  the  occasion  for  magnanimous 
words,  which  the  country  hoped  would  be 


the  prelude  to  magnanimous  statesmanship. 
There  was  scarcely  another  man.  North  or 
South,  who  had  so  promising  a  future.  The 
first  day's  proceedings  in  the  House  dispelled 
what  the  violence  of  Mississippi  had  left. 
He  supported  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  with  eloquence  and  zeal ; 
but  in  doing  so  proved  to  the  country  that 
he  lacked  patriotism  and  judgment.  Bven 
in  the  Republican  ranks  his  failure  was 
witnessed  with  profound  regret. 

There  is  a  gentleman  from  Indiana,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  rigid  of  Democrats,  bat 
who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  perform- 
ances. He  was  formerly,  while  his  party 
was  not  in  power,  the  grei^t  objector.  A 
bill  of  any  kind  was  to  him  what  a  red  rag 
is  to  a  bull,  ais  tail  went  up  and  his  horns 
down,  and  he  made  a  charge  at  it.  There 
used  to  be  another  gentleman  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  who  divided  with  him  this  inesti- 
mable responsibility.  The  latter,  alas  t  has 
gone,  and  leaves  the  patriotic  mind  in  a 
tremulous  fear  as  to  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  with  all  his  new  cares,  shall 
prove  equal  to  the  emergency. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  a  rigid  Democrat.  We  think 
it  likely  that  he  would  be  regarded  as  a  fin- 
ished specimen  of  a  Democrat,  but  for  one 
thing.  Providence,  in  organizing  him  for 
his  sphere  in  the  world,  in  a  moment  of  ab- 
sent-mindedness, gave  him  a  rather  astute 
judgment.  Some  malicious  persons  in  his 
own  party  have  suggested  that  this  feature 
in  his  character  grew  out  of  the  "  I  object  !'* 
experience  ;  and  it  is  even  alleged  that  this 
has  grown  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  will 
go  down  to  latest  generations,  no  matter 
what  party  is  in  power.  Such  an  idea  is 
unworthy  of  consideration.  He  saw  the  hole 
the  Democratic  party  was  going  into,  and 
cried,  "hold  I**  The  halt  was  come  to  in  a 
somewhat  hesitating  and  promiscuous  man- 
ner. They  did  not  halt  all  at  once.  It  ran 
through  several  votes,  but  was  final  and 
moderately  respectable  when,  on  motion  of 
the  leader  of  the  Republicans,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  appeared  and  was  sworn  in. 

Seriously  speaking,  the  first  blunder  of 
the  Democracy  is  not  merely  a  mistake  for 
lack  of  experience ;  it  is  an  inherent  and 
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fatal  defect.    On  the  qaestion  of  peace  and 
securit  J  to  the  conntrj,  of  tariff,  of  money, 
they  have  nothing  to  offer,  and  nothing  on 
which    they  can  unite.     They  carried  the 
North  by  professing  living  issues,   and   ac- 
ceptance of  the  situation.     They  carried  the 
South  by   appeals  to  the  rebel  intelligence 
and   power,  and  crushed  the  growing  ele- 
ments of  Republican  liberty.    They  are  to- 
gether ;  let  them — dimmer.     The  same  thing 
that  has  occurred  before  will  occur  again. 
Does  any  man  in  the  United  States  feel  that 
he  can  safely  trust  the  government  of  this 


great  republic  to  such  unstable  and  unrelia- 
ble elements  f    This  may  be   said  even   if 

you  give  them  the  benefit  of  all  their  pro- 
fessions. 

As  to  the  Democratic  **  leaders,"   we  are 

sorry  for  them.  In  their  first  unwise  rush 
they  found  plenty  of  enthusiastic  followers, 
but  in  the  end,  like  Jim  Gunter's  member- 
ship in  the  old  Baptist  church,  it  *'  petered 
out."  The  question  now  is,  "Who  are  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  ?"  Echo 
answers,  *  *  Who  ?  "  As  for  those  who  wanted 
to  be,  the  curse  of  Reuben  is  on  them  all. 
"  Unstable  as  water,  thou  sbalt  not  excel." 


EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  EXEOTTTIVB. 


TUB  PBBSIDBNT'S  MBSSAOB. 

The  President's  Message  to  Congress  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  press  and  the  people  as  a  very 
satisfactory  State  paper.  It  is  more  fully 
reviewed  in  another  part  of  the  present  num- 
ber of  Thb  Rbpublic. 

The  following  are  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  the  Message : 

As  this  will  be  the  last  annual  Message 
which  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  transmitting 
to  Congress  before  my  successor  is  chosen,  I 
will  repeat  or  recapitulate  the  questions 
which  I  deem  of  vital  importance  which 
should  be  legislated  upon  and  settled  at  this 
session. 

First — That  the  States  shall  be  required  to 
afford  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common 
school  education  to  every  child  within  their 
limits. 

Second—  No  sectarian  tenets  shall  ever  be 
taught  in  any  school  supported  in  whole  or 
part  by  the  State,  nation,  or  by  the  proceeds 
of  any  tax  levied  upon  any  community 
Make  education  compulsory  so  far  as  to  de- 
prive all  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write 
from  becoming  voters  after  the  year  1890, 
disfranchising  none,  however,  on  grounds  of 
illiteracy  who  may  be  voters  at  the  time  this 
amendment  takes  effect. 

Third — Declare  church  and  State  forever 
separate  and  distinct,  but  each  free  within 
their  proper  spheres,  and  that  all  church 
property  shall  bear  its  own  proportion  of 
taxation. 

Fourth — Drive  out  licensed  immorality, 
such  as  polygamy  and  the  importation  of 
women  for  illegitimate  purposes.  To  recur 
again  to  the  centennial  year,  it  would  seem 
as  though  now  as  we  are  about  to  bogin  the 


national   existenc 
time  for  these  re" 


second  century  of  our 
would  be  a  most  fitting 
forms. 

Fifth — Enact  such  laws  as  will  insure  a 
speedy  return  to  a  sound  currency,  such  as 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

Beli0ving  that  these  views  will  commend 
themselves  to  the  great  majority  of  the  right 
thinking  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  I  submit  the  rest  to  Congress. 


TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 

SUMMARY    OF    THB    ANNUAL   BBPORTS. 

Secretary  Bristow's  report  is  lengthy  and 
valuable,  and  on  the  whole  quite  satisfactory. 
The  following  quotations  embrace  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  1875,  and  a  por- 
tion of  1876,  and  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1877,  together  with  the  public  debt  during 
the  fiscal  year  1875  : 

RBCBIPTS. 

The  moneys  received  and  covered  into  the 
Treasury  by  warrants  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1875,  were  as  follows : 

From  customs $157,167,722  8ft 

From  internal  revenue 110,007,493  58 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1,413,640  17 

From  tax  on  circulation  and  de 

posits  of  national  banks 7,268,379  16 

From  repayment  of  interest  by 

Pacific  Hallway  Companies 882,274  91 

From   customs*  fines,  penalties, 

Ac 228,870  23 

From  labor,  drayage,  storage,  &c.  1,112,500  63 
From  sales  of  Indian-trust  lands.  243,071  66 
From  fees— consular,  letters  pat- 
ent, and  land 1,818,884  29 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment property 1,278,693  87 

From  Marine  Hospital  tax 338,893  78 

From  steamboat  fees 260,944  75 

From  profits  on  coinage,  Ac 462,667  40 

From  tax  on  seal-skins 817,494  75 

From  miscellaneous  sources 1,228,649  98 

Total  ordinary  receipts 284,020,77141 
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Premium  on  sales  of  coin 3,979,279  69 

Total  net  receipts,  exclusive  of 

loans 288,000,05110 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  30, 1874. 

including  deposits  of  coin  and 

United  States  notes  represented 

by  certificates  outstanding 150,731,694  63 

Total  available  cash 438,731,745  73 

BXPBNDITCTRBS. 

The  net  expenditures  by  w&r rants  during 

the  same  period  were : 

For  civil  expenses $17,346,929  53 

For  foreign  intercourse 1,255,418  23 

For  Indians 8,384,658  82 

For  pensions 29,466,216  22 

For  military  establishment.  In- 
cluding fortifications,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  and  ar. 
senals 41,120,645  98 

For  naval  establishment,  Includ- 
ing vetsSils  and  uiachlnery  and 
Improvements  at  navv  yards..     21,497,626  27 

For  mlsoellan6ous  civil,  includ- 
ing public  buildings;  light- 
houses, and  collecting  the  reve- 
nues      60,528,536  23 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
including  Interest  on  bonds  Is- 
sued to  Pacific  Railway  compa- 
nies       103,093,^4  57 

For  payment  of  award  to  British 
claimants 1,929,819  00 

Total  net  expenditures $274,6-23,292  84 

Redemption  of  the  public  debt. .     19,405,936  48 

Total  net  disbursements $294,029,329  32 

Balance  in  Treasury  June  30, 1875.   144,702,416  41 

Total $438,731,746  73 

This  statement  shows  that  the 
net  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
were $288,000,051  10 

And  the  ordinary  expenses  (In- 
cluding the  award  to  British 
claimants,  $1,929,819) 274,623,392  84 

Leaving  a  surplus  revenue,  exclu- 
sive of  provision  for  the  Sink- 
ing Fund $13,376,658  26 

By  reft^rence  to  the  last  annual  report, 

page  6,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  estimate 

then  made  was  that  the  revenues   for  this 

fiscal  year  would  reach  the  sum  of  $284,318,- 

285.99,  and  that    the   expenditures   would 

amount  to  $275,315,489.42. 

KfiCEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURES    FOR   THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDINO  JUNE  30,   1876. 

The  receipts  during  the  first  quarter  were  : 

From  customs $44,233,626  25 

Prom  internal  revenue 28,199,723  50 

From  sales  of  public  lands 308,641  73 

From  tax  on  circulation,  Ac,  of 

national  banks 3,626,033  83 

From  repayment  of  Interest  by 

Pacific  Railways 262,212  87 

From  cu^jtoras'  fines,  Ac 28,521  75 

From  consular,  patent,  and  other 

fees 510,427  19 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  ,  Gov- 
ernment property ', 104,273  65 

JtYom  miscellaneous  sources 1,722,408  90 

Net  ordinary  receipts $78,995,869  67 

riPremlums  on  sales  of  coin 2,160,275  47 

Total  net  ordlnarv  receipts. .    $S1,158,145  14 
Balance  in  Treasury  June  30, 1865.   144,702,416  41 

Total  available $225,Ki8,561  55 


The  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
were: 

For  civil  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, including  public  build- 
ings, lighthouses,  and  collecting 
the  revenues 

For  Indians 

For  pensions 

For  military  establishment,  in- 
cluding fortifications,  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  and  ar- 
senals   

For  naval  establishment,  includ- 
ing vessels  and  uiachinery,  and 
Improvements  at  navy  yards. . 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
including  Pacific  Railway  bonds 


$18,673,072  68 
2,660,474  38 
8,845,927  64 


11,391,476  96 

7,959,037  99 
34,617,554  81 


Total  ordinary  expenditures..    $84,047,543  76 
Redemption  of  th«^  public  debt..       6,838,999  66 
Balance  In  Treasury  8eptember30, 
1875 134,972,018  13 

Total $225,858,561  65 

For  the  remaining  three  quarters  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  receipts  will  be  : 

From  customs $112,000,000  00 

From  Internal  revenue 92,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1,100,000  00 

From  tax  on  national  banks 3,650,000  00 

From  reimbursement  by  Pacific 

Railways -. 

From    customs'  fines,  penalties, 

and  forfeitures 

From  consular,  patent,  and  other 

fees 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  public 

property 

From  miscellaneous  sources,  in- 
cluding premium  on  coin.. 


350,000  00 
100,000  00 

1,300,000  00 
600,000  00 

5,200,000  00 


Total  net  receipts $216,300,000  00 

For  the  same  period   it  is  estimated  that 

the  expenditures  will  be  : 

For  civil  miscellaneous,  including 

public  buildings $49,500,000  00 

For  Indians , 4,400,000  00 

For  pensions 21,000,000  00 

For  military  establishment 30,000,000  OO 

For  naval  establishment 12,000,000  OO 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt.. .  67,500,000  00 

Total  ordinary  expenditures..  $184,400,CO3  OO 

From  the  foregoing  statement  of  actual  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  estimates 
of  the  same  for  the  remaining  three  quar- 
ters, based  upon  appropriations  already 
made,  and  also  on  the  assumption  that  Con- 
gress will  not  increase  the  expenditures  by 
deficiency  or  other  appropriations,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  revenues  will  reach  the  sum  of 
$297,456,145.14,  and  that  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditures will  amount  to  $268,447,543.76. 
This  exhibit  gives  a  surplus  revenue  of  $29,- 
008,601,38.  Under  existing  laws  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $32,293,092.32  will  be  required 
to  be  provided  for  the  Sinking  Fund  for  this 
year.  If  the  statement  as  here  submitted 
shall  prove  to  he  approximately  correct,  the 
revenues  will  fall  short  by  the  amount  of 
$3,285,090.94  of  providing  for  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress. 
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KSTIUATBS   FOB  THB    FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING   JUNE 

30,    1877. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  rrceipts  for  the 
fisoal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  will  be: 

From  customs $165,000,000  00 

From  Internal  revenue 120,000,000  00 

From  sales  of  public  lands 1,500,000  00 

From  tax  on  circulation  of  na- 
tional banks 7,200,00000 

From  reimbursement  of  interest 
by  Pacific  Railway  Companies. .         600,000  00 

From  customs'  fines,  penalties, 
and  forfeitures 100,000  00 

From     consular,    letters-patent, 

and  other  fees 1,900,000  00 

From  proceeds  of  sales  of  Govern- 
ment property 800,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  sources 7,000,000  00 

Total  ordinary  receipts $304,000,000  00 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures for  the  same  period  will  he  : 

For  civil  expenses $17,500,000  00 

For  foreijrn  intercourse 1,353,000  00 

For  Indians 7,000,000  00 

For  pensions 29,534,000  00 

For  military  establishment,  in- 
olndinfi;  fortifications,  river  and 
harbor  Improvements,  and  ar- 
senals       40,000,000  00 

For  naval  establishment,  includ- 
ing vessels  and  machinery  and 
improvements  at  navy  yards. . .  21,000,000  00 
For  civil  mif^cellaneous,  includ- 
ing public  buildings  and  light- 
houses, collecting  revenue,  mall 
steamship  service,  deficiency  in 
postal  revenues,  public   print- 

Inir,  Ac 52,000,000  00 

For  Interest  on  public  debt 97,000,000  00 

For  interest  on  Pacific  Railway 
bonds 3,878,000  00 

Total  estimated  expenditures,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Sinking  Fund  ac- 
count and  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic debt $269,265,000  00 

It  is  expe''ted  that  for  this  fiscal  year  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  Government  will 
amount  to  $34,735,000.  The  estimated 
amount  to  be  provided  for  the  Sinking  Fund 
is  $34,063,377  40.  There  is  reason  to  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  this  year  will  amply  provide  for  all 
its  obligations,  including  the  Sinking  Fund. 
The  estimates  received  trom  the  several  ex- 
ecutive departments  are  as  follows  ; 


Legislative  establishment 

Executive  establishment 

Jud  Icial  establishment 

Foreign  intercourse 

Military  establishment 

Naval  establishment 

Indian  afi'airs 

Pensions 

Public  works : 
Treasury        Depart- 
ment  $f5,152,846  86 

War  Department. . . .  19,888.238  44 
Navy  Department..    1,725,000  00 
Interior         Depart- 
ment       800,50000 

Department  of  Agri- 
culture         21,825  00 

Department  of  Jus- 
tice   3,000  00 


♦2,865,378  50 

18,n7,045  40 

3,403,450  00 

1,352,485  00 

33,697,178  50 

20,871,666  40 

5,787,795  64 

29,533,500  00 


28,591,410  30 


Postal  service 9,281,602  19 

Miscellaneous 13,881,185  79 

Permanent  appropriations,  (in- 
cluding $34,0:3,377  40  for  Sink- 
in  Fund) 146,629,910  76 

Total $314,612,608  48 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

By  the  monthly  statement  of  the  public 
debt,  issued  June  30,  1875,  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  during  the  year  was  shown  to  be 
$14,399,514  84,  viz : 

Principal  of  the  debt,  July  1, 
1874 $2,251,690,468  48 

Interest  due  and  unpaid,  and  ac- 
crued  interest  to  date 38,939,087  47 

Total  debt $2,290,629,555  90 

Cash  in  Treasury 147,541,314  74 

Debt  less  cash  in  Treasury... $3,143,088,241  16 

Principal  of  the  debt  July  1, 1875.. $2,^,^,531  95 
Interest  due  and  unpaid,  and  ac- 
crued interest  to  date 38,647,556  19 

Total  debt $2,270,932,088  14 

Cash  in  Treasury 142,243,361  82 

Debt,  less  cash  in  Treasury.. $2.128,r^,726  32 

Showing  a  reduction,  as  above 
stated,  of. $14,399,514  84 

COMPTROLLER  KNOX'S  REPORT — THB  CURRENCY. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Koox,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  is  de- 
voted to  an  elaborate  defense  of  the  national 
banking  system,  which  he  thinks  should  be 
continued  as  at  present  organized.  A  num- 
ber of  amendments  to  the  banking  laws  are 
suggested,  embraci::g  among  others :  (1) 
Authorizing  the  Comptroller  to  appoint  re- 
ceivers of  national  banks  when  insolvency 
becomes  evident;  (2)  for  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  when  the  charter  of  a  bank  is 
determined  and  adjudged  forfeited  by  a 
United  States  court;  (3)  providing  that  if 
the  shareholders  of  a  b&nk  whose  capital 
stock  is  impaired  refuse  to  pay  their  assess- 
ments after  three  months'  notice,  the  capital 
stock  of  such  delinquents  shall  be  sold  to 
make  good  the  deficiency;  (4)  prohibiting 
the  deposit  of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  of  a  national  bank  with  any  private 
banker;  (5)  the  repeal  of  the  2-cent  stamp 
tax  upon  bank  checks;  (6)  requiring  the 
words  * 'counterfeit,'*  or  * 'altered,"  or  "ille- 
gal"'to  be  stamped  on  all  counterfeit  or  un- 
authorized issues. 

Altogether  the  report  of  Mr.  Knox  is  one 
of  the  best  in  completeness  ever  issued  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
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TVAR  DEPARTMENT. 


The  following  quotations  embrace  import- 
ant suggestions  from  Secretary  Belknap's 
report : 

A  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  morale  of  the  service.  The  army  is  now 
reduced  to  twenty- five  thousand  men.  Re- 
cruiting was  resumed  in  November.  1874,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  standard  num- 
ber, and  under  a  careful  system  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  men  the  class  of  recruits  now  receiv- 
ed is  of  a  superior  quality.  The  number  of  de- 
sertions has  been  largely  reduced,  being 
about  two  thousand  one  hundred  less  than 
duringjthe  previous  year,while  the  number  of 
re-enlistments  has  increasednearly  three- 
fold. The  state  of  contentment  thus  shown  is 
due,  in  a  g/eat  measure,  to  the  excellent  sys- 
tem of  pay  established,  which  is  now  gradua- 
ted by  length  of  service,  and  affords  the  soldier 
an  opportunity  to  deposit  his  savings  with 
the  Government  and  receive  interest  for  the 
same  until  the  end  of  his  term. 

The  Adjutant  General,  under  whose  im- 
mediate charge  the  recruiting  of  the  army  is 
placed,  has  raised  to  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence  the  discipline  at  recruiting  de- 
pots, and  the  recruits  are  now  well  instructed 
and  drilled  before  being  sent  to  join  compa- 
nies in  the  field. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  music-boys  over  twelve  years  of  age, 
in  order  to  furnish  field-music  to  companies, 
and  hope  that  suitable  legislation  may  be 
had  during  the  next  session  of  Congress  to 
supply  this  want. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  Adjutant  General  upon  the 
operations  of  the  military  prison,  so  far  as 
they  have  progressed.  The  controlling  rea- 
son for  the  establishment  of  a  military  prison 
has  been  that  soldiers  convicted  of  military 
offenses  merely  should  be  separated  from  the 
degrading  influences  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected when  confined  with  ordinary  convicts. 
There  have  been  362  prisoners  received  du- 
ring the  year,  and  there  are  now  225  in  the 
establishment.  Those  prisoners  have  been 
employed  in  various  ways  on  the  prison 
building  and  about  the  post,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  employing  labor.  It  is  hoped 
that  an  appropriation  will  be  made  for  start- 
ing workshops,  for  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  prisoners  may  be  made  to  earn  suf- 
ficient for  their  own  maintenance,  and  in 
time  that  no  appropriation  will  be  required 
to  be  made  by  Congress  for  their  support. 

The  desertions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1874,  were  four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  six;  of  re-enlistments,  six  hundred 
and  ninety-nine;  the  number  of  sergeants 
re-enlisted,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
The  desertions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1875,  were  two  tliousand  five  hosi' 
dred  and  twenty-one;  re-enlistments,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred. and  eighty-six;  ser- 
geants re-enlisted,  three  hundred  and  iforty- 
seven.  No  better  evidence  can  be  furnished 
of  the  improved  condition  of  the  service  than 
by  presentation  of  the  foregoing  figures. 

The  general  sentiment  prevailing,  and  the 
interest  evinced  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  whom  I  met  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  properly  and  well  satisfy  me  that  re- 
flections upon  the  present  standard  of  mili- 
tary discipline  are  uncalled  for,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  has  constantly  improved 
during  each  year  since  the  war. 

BZPBNDITDREB. 

The  actual  expenditures  of   the 

War  Department  for  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1874,  including 

river  and  harbor  improvements, 

were $42,326,314  71 

The  same  for  the  last  fiscal  year, 

ending  June  30, 1875,  were 41,277,375  28 

Showing  a  reduction  of $1,048,989  43 

The  estimates  for  the  military  es- 
tablishmeut  for  the  ensuing  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30, 1877,  are..  $33,452,398  50 

Those  for  the  .current  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1876,  were 32,488,969  60 

Being  an  increase  of $963,427  00 

The  appropriations  for  that  pur-' 
pose  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
were $28,727,407  99 

Qood  progress  has  been  made  during  the 
year  in  the  preparation  of  the  official  records 
of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  both  in  the  Fed- 
eral  and    Confederate    branches.      I    have 
placed  the  general  supervision  of  the  compi- 
lation of  these  records  in  charge  of  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  department,  who,  under  my  di- 
rection, has  organized  an  efficient  force  of 
assistants,  selected  from  those  clerks  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
official  papers  on  hand,  and  who  are  well 
adapted  to  the  work  for  the  purpose  by  ex- 
perience with  department  and  army  records. 
The  estimates  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  have  been  carefully  revised  by 
myself  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  make 
no  demand  for  appropriations  beyond  those 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
establishment  at  West  Point  save  what  is 
found  to  be  necessary  for  the  interests  of  the 
service.  During  the  past  year  strenuous  exer- 
tions have  been  made  to  bring  the  corps  up  to 
its  maximum  strength,  but  the  large  number 
of  candidates  failing  to  pass  the  examination 
has  rendered  this  action  of  the  department 
nugatory.     As  it  is  generally  conceded  by 
those  conversant  with  the  subject  that  the 
standard  of  examination  is  not  too  high,  it 
seems   evident,  from  the  large  number  of 
failures  each  year,  that  some  defect  exists  in 
the  elementary  instruction  of  those  appointed. 
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Tbe  curiosities  of  the  National  Park  are 
rapidly  bein^  destroyed.     How  they  can  be 
preserved,   ia  a  problem,  bat  they  should  be 
saved  :   and  if  aathority  were  given  to  the 
War  Department  to  make  a  survey  of  routes 
\o,  and    to    station  one  or  two  companies  of 
troops  in  or  near  the  park  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  spoliation,  which  will  otherwise 
freq^aently    occur,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
resalt    will    be  satisfactory.     Surely  every- 
thing should  be  done  that  can  be  to  protect 
all  that    is    grand    and    beautiful    in    that 
remarkable  region. 

The  officer  designated  in  pursuance  of  the 
President's  order  of  Janury  23,  1874,  to  take 
charge  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  the 
War  Department  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  187 6, has  labored  to  organize  the  means 
within  the   department  of   making  a    dis- 
play   of    our  war  materials    equal    in    ex- 
tent and    -variety    to    any    similar    contri- 
bution   to    like  exhibitions  in  this    or    for- 
eign countries.     Co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  several  contributing  bureaus  has  been 
secured  through  the  medium  of  officers  se- 
lected  hy   their   respective   chiefs,  and  to 
whose  duties  has  been  superadded  that  of 
eoUecting,  arranging,  and  disposing  of  the 
articles   and  materials  designed  to  be  dis- 
played under  the  direction  of  the  officer  re- 
ferred to.     The  total  expense  of  making  a 
full  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  our  war  ma- 
teri^ils   has    heretofore    been    estimattd   at 
$200,000.     Congress  at  the  last  session  only 
appropriated  $133,000  of  this  amount,  and 
burdened   the  appropriation  with  hpro  rata 
share  of  the  expense  of  any  building  that 
might  be  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  entire  Government  exhibit.     Experience 
has  shown  th>it  the  amount  thus  left  for  the 
practical  exhibit  of  the  War  Department  is 
inadequate,  and  I  recommend  that  Congress 
supplement  the  approptiation  already  made 
with  a  further  one,  granting  sufficient  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  practi- 
cal exhibit  of  the  department.     This  amount 
is  set  down  at  $89,000,  which  includes  an 
item  of  $22,000  as  reimbursement  for  moneys 
expended  in  the  erection  of  the  Government 
building  at  the  Exhibition.     I  believe  that 
the  Government,  in  appearing  as  a  voluntary 
contributor  at  this  Exhibition,  international 
as  it  is  in  character,  should  avoid  the  mor- 
tification of  an  inconsiderable  or  discredita- 
ble display. 

QUABTBRMASTBR    OBNBRAL'S    REPORT. 

The  Quartermaster-General,  in  his  annual 
report,  states  that  the  clothing  issued  to  the 
troops  has  proved  satisfactory  except  the 
campaign  hats,  and  measures  are  being  taken 
to  procure  more  suitable  ones  for  adoption  in 
their  stead.     Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir 


Edward  Thornton,  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  100  cork  helmets,  such  as  are 
worn  by  the  British  troops  in  hot  countries, 
have  been  procured,  and  are  being  tried  in  Ar- 
izona. Clothing  to  the  value  of  $184,041  has 
been  issued  to  the  National  Home  for  Disabled 
Volunteers.  The  total  cost  of  animals  pur- 
chased duringthe  year  was$390, 896,  and  2,526 
animals  were  sold,  for  which  $70,1)01  was  re- 
ceived and  deposited  in  the  Treisury.  The 
cost  of  forage  was  much  increased  by  the 
ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  and  drought  in 
certain  localities,  which  consequently  in- 
creased the  expenditures  on  account  of  this 
class  of  supply. 

THE  SIGNAL  SBRVIOB. 

The  Chief  Signal  Officer,  in  his  report,  states 
that  the  display  of  cautionary  signals  has  been 
systematically  made  at  forty- three  differ- 
ent stations,  sea  and  lake  ports  and  cities. 
Of  the  total  number  of  cautionary  signals  thus 
displayed,  76  per  cent,  have  been  afterwards 
reported  as  justified.  No  great  storm  has 
passed  over  any  considerable  number  of  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  without  prean- 
nouncement.  The  watch  kept  by  the  service 
and  the  prompt  transmission  in  times  of  dan- 
ger of  a  few  messages  have  saved  property 
amounting  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  lines. 
The  question  of  the  useful  preannouncement 
of  approaching  meteoric  changes  may  be  con- 
sidered as  determined  by  now  five  years  of 
successful  service.  With  each  year  of  labor 
the  paths  for  improvement  open  more  plainly. 
What  was  conjectured  became  a  certainty. 

NAVY  DEPABTMBNT. 


Secretary  Robeson  says  of  the  Navy  :  The 
number  of  vessels  of  every  class  and  descrip- 
tion now  borne  on  the  navy  register  is  147, 
carrying  1,195  guns,  and  152,492  tons  meas- 
urement. Of  these,  many  are  sailing  vessels 
of  little  or  no  value  as  part  of  the  efficient 
force  for  either  the  cruising  or  fighting  pur- 
poses of  the  present  day.  The  steam  vessels 
as  distinguished  from  iron-clads  and  torpedo 
ships,  number  95,  of  which  25  are  tugs.  Of 
the  remainder,  38  are  ready  for  use  when 
required.  Our  iron-clad  fleet  consists  of  26 
vessels  —  21  of  the  monitor  type,  2  torpedo- 
ships,  and  3  never  launched.    All  the  vessels 
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(80)  are  available,  inclading  16  iron-clads 
and  2  torpedo  boats.  Details  are  given  of 
the  operations  of  the  fleet  on  each  of  the  six 
stations.      * 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
navy  is  now  in  a  stronger  and  more  efficient 
condition  thaii  it  has  ever  been  at  any  time, 
at  least  since  the  commencement  of  yonr  ad- 
ministration. It  is  not  very  strong  in  the 
number  or  classes  of  its  ships,  but  what  there 
are  of  them  are  in  as  good  condition  as  it  is 
practicable  to  keep  such  materials  of  war, 
under  the  various  and  trying  conditions  to 
which  they  are,  in  the  nature  of  their  service, 
constantly  exposed.  A  far  larger  proportion 
than  usual  of  our  wooden  ships  are  ready  for 
service ;  our  iron-clad  fleet  is  efficient  ;  our 
storehouses  are  fairly  stocked  with  ordnance, 
equipments,  and  supplies  ;  we  have  on  hand 
a  fair  supply  of  the  best  material  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  ships.  The  service 
has  been  placed  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  com- 
pared to  what  existed  a  few  years  ago,  by 
utilizing  —  except  in  the  case  of  the  eight 
sloops  built  under  special  appropriations  — 
what  could  be  spared  from  the  current  appro- 
priations made  during  the  Cuban  emergency, 
and  of  applying  these  means  practically  and 
steadily  towards  putting  what  was  worth 
saving  of  the  navy,  as  it  existed,  in  as  perma- 
nent good  condition  as  the  state  of  the  ships 
and  the  means  at  command  permitted.  The 
wisdom  of  this  policy  is,  I  think,  illustrated 
by  the  strength  of  our  position  to-day.  It 
would  also  be  well,  I  think,  if  Congress  would 
afl'ord  the  means  to  finish  at  once  the  repairs 
of  the  five  double-turreted  monitors.  With 
these  added  to  it,  our  iron-clad  force  would, 
for  purposes  of  defense,  present  a  very  sub- 
stantial barrier  to  anything  which  would 
cross  the  seas  and  attempt  to  enter  our  ports. 

THB    VESSELS     REFITTED    FOR    ACTIVE    SERVICE 
DURING   THE   PAST   YEAR. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  W.  W. 
Wood,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineer- 
ing at  the  Navy  Department,  the  machinery 
of  the  following  vessels  has  been  repaired 
and  refitted  for  active  service  during  the  pas- 
year :  Franklin.  Pensacola,  Plymouth,  Ticon- 
deroga,  Ossipee,  Tuscarora,  Canonicus,  Sau- 
gus,  Gettysburg,  Tallapoosa,  Jason,  Montauk, 
Nantucket,  Paios. 


Repairs  to  the  appended  are  now  being 
made :  Monocacy,  Comanche,  Snowdrop,  Be- 
nicia,  Amphitrite,  Monadnock,  Terror,  Ashue- 
lot.  Iroquois,  Cohasset,  Leyden,  Mayflower, 
Race,  Phlox. 

Those  whose  machinery  needs  repairing  are: 
Colorado,  Wabash,  Brooklyn,  Canandaigua, 
Congress,  Dictator,  Lancaster,  Shenandoah, 
Worcester,  Juniata,  Narragansett,  Wyoming, 
Wachusett,  Pinta,  Standish,  Saoo. 

Mr.  Wood  says  that  since  his  last  report 
compound  engines  for  the  Alert,  Alliance, 
Ranger,  Adams,  Essex,  and  Huron  have  been 
completed  and  successfully  tried.  Compound 
engines  for  the  Trenton,  Enterprise,  and  the 
double-turreted  monitor  Miantonomah  are  in 
course  of  construction,  and  are  being  erected 
on  board  the  two  former  vessels.  Engines 
for  the  Marion,  Qulnnebaugh,  and  Vandalia 
have  been  converted  from  simple  to  com- 
pound, lie  refers  to  his  recommendations 
last  year  in  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  two  bladed  propellers,  and  says,  from 
carefully  conducted  experiments  the  fallacy 
of  their  use  on  our  vessels  was  made  appa- 
rent. The  four-bladed  screws  have  been 
restored  to  several  of  our  naval  steamers,  and 
these  changes  will  be  continued  as  opportu- 
nities are  afforded. 

INTERIOR    DEPARTMENT. 


THE  LAND  OFFICE  —  THB  NUMBER  OF  ACRES  DIS- 
POSED OF  BT  ORDINARY  CASH  SALES  AND  IN 
OTHER  WAYS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 

the  Gemeral  Land  Office   for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  July  30,  1875,  makes  the  following 

exhibit : 

Acres. 
Disposal  of  public  lands  by  ordi- 
nary cash  sales 745,061  SO 

Military  bounty  land  warrant  lo- 
cations under  acts  of  1850,  1852, 

and  1855 137,000.00 

Homestead  entries 2,356,057.69 

Timber  culture  entries 464,870.16 

Agricultural  College  scrip  locations  9,432.02 

Certified  to  railroads 3,107,643.14 

Land  approved  to  States  as  swamp.  47,721.25 

Certified  for  agricultural  colleges..  22,321.24 

Certified  for  common  schools 142,388.11 

Certified  for  uni ver«='itles 16,454.W 

Internal    improvement    selections 

approved  to  States 8,614.26 

Sioux  lialf-b reed-scrip  locations 1,526.45 

Chippewa     half-breed-scrip     loca- 
tions   11,181.64 

Total 7,070,271.69 

Disposals  of  previous  year 9,530,872.93 

Decrease  In  disposals 2,460,601.64 
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CASH  RBCKIPTS  UNDER  VARIOUS  HEADS. 

Purchase  money  of  land  sold $1,382,281  52 

Homesteaa  feeH 185,970  00 

Commissions 159,125  80 

Timber  culture  fees 36,430  00 

Comuiissions 14,5?2  00 

Agricultiiral  College  Bcrlp  fees 236  00 

Fees  for  exempliflcatlonH  furnished 

by  the  aoneral  Land  Office 6,385  95 

Total $1,784,001  27 

PATENTS. 

During   tlie   jear  ending  the  30th  ultimo, 
21,489  applications  for  patents  wert^  filed  and 
14,230  patents,   including  reissues  and  de- 
signs, issued  ;  42  applications  for  extensions 
were  made,  aud  81  patents  extended  ;  3,05'J 
caveata    were    filed ;     2,495    patents    were 
granted,  but  not   issned  by  reason  of  non- 
payment of  the  final  fees ;  951  applications 
for  the  registration  of  trade-marks  were  re- 
ceived, and  993  trade-marks  were  registered. 
The  number  of  patents  issued  daring  said 
year  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year 
by  685.     The  total  amount  received  daring 
the   year    from  fees,  etc.,  was   $732,285.87, 
and  the  total  expenditures  were  $708,874.35, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $23,411.52. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  general  situation  uf  the  Indian  service 
may  be   regarded  as  encouraging.     At  the 
Important  agencies  of  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail,  in  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  nation,  however, 
one  of  the  principal  elements  of  success— a 
productive  soil — is  wanting.     The  removal 
of  these   agencies  to  the  Missouri  river,  at 
some  point  or  points  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Cheyenne  river  and  Port  Randall,  to  be 
hereafter  determined  upon,  will  result  in  a 
greater  economy  and  convenience  of  supply 
and  greater  facility  to  restrain   and  coerce 
refractory  Indians.     The  failure   of  the  ne- 
gotiations   for    the   relinquishment   of   the 
Black  Hills  necessitates  the  adoption  of  some 
measures   to  relieve  the   Department  of  a 
great  embarrassment. 
For  two  years  the  Government  has  been 
.     appropriating  about  $1,250,000  for  the  sub- 
sistence  of  &>ioux   of  various   tribes.     It   is 
submitted,   therefore,   under  these  circum- 
stances, for  the   consideration  of  Congress, 
whether    it    would   nut   bo  Justifiable   aud 
proper  to  make    future  appropriations  for 
supplies  to  this  people  contingent  on  their 
relinquishment    of   the   gold   fields   in  the 
Black  Hills,  and  the   right  of  way  thereto. 
It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Indian  service, 
in  my  opinion,  and   would  promote  its  effi- 
ciency if  the  laws  preventing  the  detail  of 
army  officers  for  civil   service  were  so  far 
modified  as  to  allow  their  employment  in  the 
Indian  service  at  the  discretion  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  case  of  emergency.     There  are  still 
some  roving  bands  of  hostile  Sioux  in  the 
Big  Horn  and  Powder  river  country  of  Da- 
kota and  Montana  which  should  be  subju- 


gated and  compelled  to  cease  their  raids  and 
depredations  upon  other  tribes  aud  upon  the 
whites.  When  this  is  done  there  will  be 
but  little  trouble,  with  a  fair  degree  of  tact, 
intelligence,  and  force,  to  control  our  entire 
Indian  population. 

PENSIONS. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  shows  that  the  number  of  pension- 
ers on  the  roll  continues  to  decrease.  There 
has  not,  however,  been  a  corresi^onding  re- 
dnctiou  in  the  annual  charge  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  account,  for,  while  the  roll  has 
decreased  1,420  in  number  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  total  annual  rate  is  $44,733  - 
13  in  excess  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  On 
the  30th  of  June,  1874,  the  names  of  236,241 
pensioners  were  borne  on  the  rolls,  at  an 
annual  aggregate  rate  of  $26,244,786.46. 
During  the  year  next  ensuing,  11,577  names 
were  added  to  the  roll,  and  12,977  dropped 
therefrom  for  vafious  causes,  leaving  the 
names  of  234,821  persons  on  the  rollJuue  30, 
1875,  whose  pensions  annually  aggregate  the 
sum  of  $26,289,519.59.  Of  the  latter  number 
210,363  were  array  pensioners,  105,479  of 
whom  were  invalids,  and  104,885  widows  and 
dependent  relatives;  3,420  were  navy  pen- 
sioners, of  whom  1,636  were  invalids,  and 
1,784  widows,  etc.,  and  21,038  were  pension- 
ers of  the  War  of  1812,  15,875  of  whom  were 
survivors,  and  6,163  widows;  a  total  of  234,- 
821  pensioners.  During  said  year  the  pay- 
ments from  the  appropriations  for  pensions 
were  as  follows:  To  army  invalids,  $11,- 
748,433.78;  to  army  widows  and  dependent 
relatives,  $15,525,734.30;  to  navy  invalids, 
$185,675.82;  to  uavy  widows,  etc.,  $H34,672.- 
65;  to  survivors  of  the  War  of  1812,  $1,355,- 
599.86,  and  to  widows  of  soldiers  in  that 
war,  $533,000.21;  in  all  $29,683,116.63, 
which  amount  includes  the  es^penses  of  dis- 
bursement. It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of 
$29,535,000  will  be  required  for  the  pension- 
service  during  the  next  fiscal  year;  which 
amount  is  leoS  by  $975,000  than  the  estimate 
submitted  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

BDDCATION. 

The  demand  upon  the  office  for  informa- 
tion upon  special  topics  has  been  met,  in 
part,  by  the  publication  of  eight  pamphlets, 
containing  in  all  704  octavo  pages.  A 
special  report  is  now  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion in  regard  to  public  libraries  in  the 
United  Stat.s,  including  those  of  schools, 
colleges,  societies,  etc.,  which  will  furnish 
interesting  statistics,  and  show  their  histori- 
cal development,  classification,  manage- 
ment, and  circulation.  The  Commissioner 
alludes  to  the  embarrassment  encountered 
by  the  promoters  of  education  in  those 
Stat  B  wherein  slavery  has  been  more  re- 
cently    abolished,    and     recommends    the 
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adoption  of  appropriate  relief  measures  by 
the  General  Government. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  DEFABTMENT. 
From  the  report  of  Postmaster-Qeneral 
Jewell  we  glean  that  the  earnings  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  last  fiscal  year  fell  short  of 
its  expenditures  by  something  more  than 
six  million  dollars.  Of  registered  letters 
sent  by  mail  daring  the  year,  911  have  been 
absolutely  lost — stolen,  of  coarse — and  683 
are  missing,  but  not  yet  given  np  as  lost. 
There  have  been  107  persons  convicted  of 
violating  the  postal  laws,  and  157  others 
await  trial.  The  fast  mail  trains  have  worked 
so  satisfactorily  that  the  Postmaster-General 
expects  a  voluntary  extension  of  that  species 
of  service  by  the  railroads  at  an  early  date. 
There  is  a  sensible  recommendation  that  the 
postage  on  transient  printed  matter  be  re- 
duced to  the  old  rate,  one  cent  for  two  ounces. 
The  prepayment  of  newspaper  postage  has 
not  been  found  to  increase  the  revenue,  but 
there  has  been  a  material  saving  in  com- 
missions, sufficient  to  prove  that  the  change 
is  profitable  to  the  Department. 

THE  lilOHT-HOUSE  BOABD. 
The  report  of  the  Light-house  Board  shows 
that  the  Board  has  made  an  extensive  and 
careful  series  of  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  mineral  oils  of  this  country 
for  the  purpose  of  light- house  illumination 
and  an  elaborate  and  extensive  series  of  ex- 
periments with  regard  to  sounds  as  applied 
to  signals  for  warning  the  mariner  of  his  ap- 
proach to  danger  in  thick  or  foggy  weather, 
when  all  other  guides  become  of  little  use. 
Even  at  this  stage  of  the  experiments  success 
has  been  most  gratifying,  and  by  pursuing 
these  inquiries  the  Board  hopes  to  arrive  at 
results  not  only  valuable  tQ  science  but  of 
practical  importance  in  enabling  it  better  to 
contend  with  one  of  the  worst  elements  of 
danger  which  the  mariner  has  to  meet  on 
our  extended  and  dangerous  cost.  The  Board 
asks  for  $2,139,600  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1877,  as  against  $1,899,000  appropriated 
last  year  for  its  general  support,  and  $789,926 
for  constructing  new  light-houses,  light- 
ships, etc.,  as  against  $915,400  appropriated 
last  year. 


The  Inter-Oceanic  Canal. 

The  idea  of  constructing  a  ship  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  not  yet 
been  abandoned  by  the  United  States.  The 
vast  benefits  which  would  flow  from  this  ar- 
tificial highway  between  the  two  oceans 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Our  Western 
coast  would  be  within  easy  reach  of  our 
commercial  marine,   and  the  perilous  trip 


around  the  Horn  would  be  avoided  altogeth- 
er by  those  vessels  seeking  the  Pacific  ocean. 
As  if  conscious  of  the  immense  value  of  this 
route  to  the  civilized  world,  Nature  presents 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  work.  Deadly 
swamps  ;  deep  rivers  ;  dense  forests ;  moun- 
tains of  flinty  rock,  seem  to  have  been  pur- 
posely placed  on  this  narrow  neck  of  land 
that  separates  two  oceans.  For  many  years 
the  best  engineering  talent  of  the  land  has 
been  trying  to  And  some  practicable  route 
over  the  isthmus.  Large  sums  of  money 
and  many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the 
endeavor  to  master  the  natural  difficoltiei 
which  present  themselves.  Daring  the  past 
year  two  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  complete  the 
survey  for  the  inter-ooeanic  canal. 

One  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Collins,  who  was  instructed  to 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  Napipi  canal 
route. 

Swamps  and  morasses  were  encountered 
for  the  first  five  miles  of 'the  route.  These 
gave  place  to  hills  and  mountains  as  the 
party  neared  the  Pacific,  making  the  entire 
line  extremely  difficult  to  survey.  The 
route  followed  by  Lieutenant  Collins  is  32.2 
miles  long,  and  the  estimated  cost  for  a  ship 
canal  is  $98,000,000.  By  this  route  the  pro- 
posed tunnel  under  the  dividing  ridge  would 
be  3^  miles  long. 

The  other  expedition  was  under  the  charge ' 
of  Commander  Edward  P.  Lull,  and  its  line 
of  survey  was  near  the  line  of  the  Panama 
railroad.     The  route  laid  out  by  Commander 
Lull  runs  from  the  Bay  of  Aspinwall  on  the 
Carribean  Sea  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific. 
The  length  of  the  line  is  41.7  miles,  and  the 
estimated  cost  $94,911,360.     Neither  of  these 
routes  present  any  advantage  over  the  one 
known  as  **  The  Nicaraguan  Route,"  hither- 
to surveyed,  and  to  those  who  have  made 
the  subject  a  study  the  latter  route  is  deem- 
ed the  most  practicable  for  a  ship  canal. 
This  route  begins  at  Qreytown  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  and  strikes  the  Pacific  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Rio  del  Brito.    Each 
subsequent  survey  of  new  lines  appears  to 
have  strengthened  the  claims  of  this  one, 
nd  it  is  not  improbable  that  before  many 
years  the  Nicaragua  Ship  Canal  will  be  one 
ef  the  accomplished  facts  of  the  century. 
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»J.O.Whitehouse,D 
Geo.  M.  Beebe,  D. 
J.  H.  Bagley,  Jr.,  D. 
Chas.  H-  Adams,  R. 
M.  1.  Townsond,  R. 


18  Andr'wWilllam8,R 

19  *W.  A.  Wheeler,  R. 

20  *H.  H.  Hathorn,  R. 

21  Sam'l  F.  Miller,  R. 

22  Geo.  A.  Bagley,  R. 

23  Scott  Lord,  D. 

24  Wm.  H.  Baker,  R. 

25  E.       W.       Leaven- 

worth, R. 

26  »C.D.McDougall,R 

27  E  G.  Lapham,  li. 

28  *Thos.  C.  Piatt,  R. 

29  C.  C.  B.  Walker,  D. 

30  John  M.  Davy,  R. 

31  *Geo.  G.  Hoskins,  R 

32  *Lyman  K.  Baas,  R 
a3  Neison  L  Norton,  R 


NORTH  CAROLINA — 8. 


1  Jesse  J.  Yeats,  D. 

2  J.  A.  Hyman,  C.  R. 

3  *A.  M.  Waddell,  D. 

4  Joseph  J.  Davis,  D. 


5  Alfred  M.  Scales,  D 

6  *Thos.  H.  Ashe,  D. 

7  *W.  M.  Bobbins,  D. 

8  *Robt.  H.  Vance,  D 


OHIO— 20. 


1  Milton  Sayler,  D. 

2  *H.  B.  Banning,  D. 

3  John  S.  Savage,  D. 

4  J.  A.  McMahon,  D. 

5  A.  V.  Rice,  D. 

6  Fiank  H.  Hurd,  D. 

7  *Lawr'ce  T.  Neal,D 

8  *Wrn.  Lawrence,  R. 

9  F.  F.  Poppleton,  D. 
10  *Chas.  Foster,  R. 

OREGON- 1. 

1  Lafayette  Lane,  D. 

PENNSYLV  A  NI  A— 27. 


11  John  L.  Vance,  D. 

12  Ansel  T.  Walling,  D 

13  "M.  1.  Southard,  D. 

14  John  P.  Cowan,  D 

15  N.  H.  Van  Vorhes,  R 

16  *L.  Dan  forth,  R. 

17  ♦L.D  Woodworthja 

18  *  James  Monroe,  K. 

19  *Jas.  A.  Garfield,  R 

20  Henry  B.Payne  D. 


1  C.  Freeman,  R. 

2  *Chas.  O'Neill,  R. 

3  *S.  J.  Randall,  D. 


15  Joseph  Powell,  D. 

16  »Sobieski  Ross,  R. 

17  John  ReUly,  D. 


4  *Wm.  D.  Kelley.  R. 

5  John  Robblns.  D. 

6  »W.  Townsend,  R. 

7  Alan  Wood,  Jr.,  R. 

8  ^HelsterClymer,  D. 

9  "A.  Herr  Smith.  R. 

10  Wm.  Mutchler,  D. 

11  F.  D.  Collins,  D. 

12  W.  W.  Ketcham,  R. 

13  Jas.  R.  Reilly.  D. 


18  Wm.  S.  Stenger,  D. 

19  LeviMaish,  D. 

20  Levi  A.  Mackay,  D, 

21  Jacob  Turner,  D. 

22  Jas.  H.  Hopkins,  D. 

23  Alex.  G.  Cochran,  D 

24  John  W.Wallace,  R 

25  Geo.  A.  Jenks,  D. 

26  Jas.  Sheakley,  D. 

27  Albert  G.  Egbert,  D 


14  •John  B.  Packer,  R 

RHODE  ISLAND— 2. 

1  •BenJ.  T.  Eames,  R.  |   2  L.  W.  Ballou,  B. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— 5. 

4  *A.  8.  Wallace,  R. 


1  •J.  H.Ralney.  C.  R. 

2  E.  W.  M.  Mackey,  D 

3  Solom'n  L.  Hoge,  R 


6  R.  Smalls,  C.  R. 


1  Wm.  McFarland,  D 

2  •J.M.Thornburgh,R 

3  Geo.  G.  Dibrell,  D. 

4  Vacancy. 

5  'John  il.  Bright,  D 

TEXAS— 6. 


TENNESSEE— 10. 

6  John  F.  House,  D. 

7  •W.C.WhitthorneiP 

8  "J.  D.  C.  Atkins,  D. 

9  Wm.  P.  Caldwell, D 
10  H.  Casey  Young,  D 


4  »Rojger  Q.  Mills,  D. 
6  •John  Hancock,  D. 
6  Gus.  Schleicher,  D. 


1  John  H.  Reagan,  D. 

2  D.  B.  Culberson,  D. 

3  J.  W.    Throckmor- 

ton, D. 

VERMONT— 3. 

1  Chas.  H.  Jovce,  R.     I   3  •Geo.  W.  Hendee,  B 

2  D.  C.  Denison.  R.       | 

VIRGINIA- 9. 

1  B.  B.  Douglas,  D. 

2  *John  Goode,  Jr.,  D 


6  John  R.  Tucker,  D- 

7  »John  T.  Harris,  D. 

8  *Eppa  Hun  ton,  D. 

9  vt  illiam  Terry,  D. 


3  Gilbert C.  Walker, D 

4  ♦W.H.H.Stowell,  R 

5  Geo.  C.  Cabell,  D. 

WEST  VIRGINIA— 3. 

1  Benj.  Wilson,  D.        I   3  •Frank  Hereford,D 

2  C.  G.  Faulkner,  D.    | 

WISCONSIN— 8. 

5  8.  D.  Burchard,  D. 

6  A.  M.  Kimball,  B. 

7  *J.  M.  Rusk,  R. 


1  *C.  G.  Williams,  R. 

2  L.  B.  Caswell,  R. 

3  H.  8.  Magoon,  R. 

4  W.  Pitt  Lynde,  D. 


8  Geo,  W.  Cate,  D. 


TERRITORIAL  DELEGATES. 

Arizona- Hiram  S.  Stephens,  I. 
Colorado — Thomas  M.  Patterson,  D. 
Dakota— .Jefferson  P.  Kidder,  R. 
Idaho — Thomas  W.  Bennett,  R. 
Montana— *Martin  Maginnis.  D. 
New  Mexico— Stephen  B.  Elkins,  R. 
Utah— *George  Q.  Cannon,  I. 
Washington— Orange  Jacobs,  R. 
Wyoming— ♦William  R.  Steele,  D. 

CONTESTED  SEATS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

State.  Seat.  Contested  by 

Alabama Haralson,  R. .F.  G.  Bromberg,  D 

Alabama Williams,  D..J.  T.  Ranier,  C.  B. 

Alabama Hays,  R Jas.  T.  Jones,  P. 

Florida Purman,  R.  ..J.  A. Hender8on,D 

Florida Walls,  col.  R..  Jesse  J.  Finloy,  D 

Georgia Hartridge,  D.Jno.  E.  Bryant  B. 

Georgia Smith,  D R.  H.  Whiteley,  R 

Illinois Farwell,  R J.  V.  Le  Moyne,  D 

Illinois Whiting,  R. . . Leon'd  F.  Boss,  D 

Indiana Hunter,  R....Harrls'n  J.  Rice,D 

Indiana Baker,R Freera'n  Kelley,D 

Kentucky White,  R H.  Cockrlll,  D. 

Louisiana  ....Morev,  R W.  B.  Spencer,  P. 

Maryland..       Walsh,  D Lloyd  Lo wnde8,P 

MassachusettsFrost,  R J.  G.  Ablmtt,  P» 

Minnesota Strait,  R E.St. Julien  CoxJ) 

Pennsylvania. Freeman,  R..T.  B.  Florence,  P. 

Pen nsy I vania. Egbert,  D C.  B.  Curtis,  B. 

8.  Carolina Hoge,  B B.  H.  McGowaiM> 

S.  Caiollna....Wallace,  R....  J.  B.  Kershaw,  P. 

Virginia Goode,  D J.  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  B. 

New  Mexico . .  8.  B.  Elkins,  RPedro  Valdez,  P. 
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TTELL'S  LIVING  ACE. 


IB1B76,  The  Livtku  Aqb  mtors  upon  Its  thirty-third  jaar.  Having  absorbed  its  jouDgor  oom- 
petitor,  '•  EVERY  SATUBDAT,"  it  ia  now  without  n  tlvftl  iu  iti  epeclal  field.  OrigUiallj  oom- 
tDSDdod  byBreeident  Adams,  Judge  Gtoi?,  Chancellor  Kent,  hlatortnua  Bpacke,  Fresoott,  Baueiott, 
Tlckiior,  mid  miiny  oLheis,  It  haa  never  tailed  to  receiTs  the  Trarmeat  support  of  the  beat  men  ftnd 
Jom^^s  of  the  co:i])[ry,  a:idh:ia  mot  with  couBtanUylucnutkngtucceas. 

A  neckly  iaa.;iazijiB,  of  alitj-four  pages,  Tne  Lttino  Aqb  giios  mote  than 

Me-column  octavo  pages  of  readlng-mattor  jearlr,  fonnlngfour  large  yt ' 


r,  with  Ireehiie 


csj  Information,  from  the  oiitlro  bndy  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 
Dnilug  the  coming  fear,  tbo  Sariat  and  Sbott  Stories  of 

will  b«  given,  together  irlQi  an  BnioimtiinuiiiproaeAsifitranpoUa-tMriMHaal  in  thtwo 
valuable LitAraryuudScleDtlflomatteTOfthedsy  (lomtbeHns  of  the  ahore-named 
foremost  Essayists,  SclenUsta,  Glides,  DisoDveiets,  and  Editors,  representing  ever 
Enowledgo  and  Pji>gresB. 

liifliuit.  The  Livma  Aob  Is  iuTaloaMe  as  a  time,  li 
nlshcs  1  be  only  Hatiafaotorllytieah  and  COMPLETE  oom, 
AmcrleBii  readers  {  —  tnifu;»n«M«  because  itembraoesttk<i|>iuuu<.uiuiu  ui 

•l*J=Llil    ^  -r«T.-ma»»p   XaJ.VJJNTO'   'PP'n.mpjam.gi 

iu  &11  branotaes  of  Literatoie,  Sdenoe,  Art,  and  PoUUgs.    AtteuUnn  la  Invited  to  the  following  re< 

^X>lul^»a^  of  Tlie  Ijlrtr±xxK  ^se. 

"Oii^itoandap;«cB  Jn  eveiy Ametlcai  HoraB."- 
nuBli  ofstarUng  fllerary  eicellenoe."  —  J.  r.  fMnliif 

^'Throiub  its  psfEss  stone  it  Is  ponlbte  10  be  utiior 
outfhly  vrelJ  liifonned  In  current  liLerature  ■■  hj  ib< 
perusal  of  ■  Ioiik  list  of  iniioIhUcs.  ,  .  .  It  nvndaea 
Us  tat  l/icufiUi  qfOttm  mtacb  of  (As  titiltud  wrfd, 
mpatt  attlapla  nf  (ivmt  iMIartU. '  '—flMadelpli  ra  laqatnr 

"  Slmplj  liiwpeualll*  fa>  an;  oiiu  wlig  ifi^bires  to  keep 
abnenot  iha  thon^t  of  Iba  ^n  In  any  departmeDl  01 
Hii»iee  er  luaratBra."— Smm  JMmaJ. 

"AnoreattiudTapaniidlodnauot  be  fnund  la  ihe 
DstMdStatea.  Whererarthmlaeultate  and  broadili 
efTSawttlaapKHlatad.andibBnwn  It  la  appreciated 
tbeUcMTirfUiliathalaBaorABcilcaD  llteninre  and 
Ihe  lute  i<  Amerlean  reader*."— CAleooa  Aifcr^Ocnm, 

■■  The  belt  of  all  onr  ecteoUe  pnbllcatlDai."  —  rAe  ^a- 


(br  » lllUe  iiiciney."  —  CliTiMHm  Siaiiler.  Bailan. 

"It  ■■  a  (AorwiifA  eompUaliiH  of  what  la  best  In  the 
llteiBlnreof  Iboday,  wlii'i  Her  relating  lo  hlilory,  blgB- 
raito.  OcUon,  Pp«ti7.  wll,  soltni^f,  polilUa,  theology. 
<ititklsiR,<,t  arty —Harfford  DailfCoimmt. 


up  a  dub  of  fli 


CLUB  PRICES  FOB  THE  BEST  HOME  AND   FORErGN   LITERATURE. 

'  PosseBBBd  of  '  Littell'b  Lrvivo  Aoe'  nnd  of  one  or  other  of  our  viyttolons  American  a 
( Bubacribar  will  ilnd  himaelf  in  commanti  cfihe  Kliole  titualim.'' ~  J'Mladelpliia  Evc'i. 
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The  publishers  will  forward,  free  of  cost  and  postage,* 

HANDSOMELY  BOUND,  WITH   INDEX. 
TO  ANY  PERSON  SENDING  A 

CLUB  OF  FIFTEEN  SUBSCRIBERS  AND   $30, 

A  Complete  Set— First  Four  Volumes— of  the  Republic. 

TO  THE  PERSON  SENDING 

The    Lai\gest    Club    in     A.ny     Month, 

BEING  MORE  THAN  FIFTEEN, 

A  60HPLETB  SET.  SiGLTOEBS  THE  ^K1?TE  YOLIUEE. 

Which  closes  with  the  December  number  of  1875,  all  neatly 
bound,  with  index,  and  free  of  cost  or  postage. 


These  propositions  aftbrd  an  opportunity  to  acquire,  with  little 
effort,  the  best  text  book  extant  on  the  science  of  government. 

Specimen  copies  and  prospectus  will,  on  request,  be  sent  free  to 
those  desiring  to  jgise  clubs. 
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THE    REPUBLIC, 

A  Foliliral  Science  Monthly  .Magazine. 


The  Bepl-bmc  begins  Jta  nixtli  Tolame  with  th«  Cenleniiial  year,  January,  187t!. 
It  Ims  gronn  in  public  favor,  and  has  received  substantial  encoitragement  frotu  every 
State  and  Territory  in  the  I'uion. 

Ij  prosiispa  Lave  been  made  good.  Itg  pages  liave  been  filled  witli  political  iti- 
1,  witli  tile  anf>gi^^tioiia  of  wisdom  growing  out  of  eEperienee,  with  tacts  and  fig- 
fully  arranged,  milking  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  itaeif,  a  valuable  text-book  to 
!Sted  in  Govemmeutal  nffair^. 

r  of  the  Presidential  election,  which  takes  place  in  187ii,  tlie  Rbpi'Blic  desires  tn 
tsfieldof  usefulness  hy  adding  to  its  list  of  subscribers.  It  already  numbers  among 
■»,  many  of  th>-  most  tiioughtfu!  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  country.  The  deep 
?xprr'saed  by  thenl  iu  the  work,  is  to  the  publishers,  evidence  of  an  appreciation  ■ 
Lsaiids  of  others  would  entertain  of  the  Rbpdblic,  could  it  be  brought  to  their 
Will  not  our  friends  take  upon  themselves  the  sUgbt  labor  of  inviting  other 
lens  to  add  their  names  and  their  iufluence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  thti 
if  public  morality  and  good  government. 

future,  as  in  tlie  past,  the  Rgfdblic  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
lent,  whether  municipal,  State  or  National. 

favor  loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  aa  pre -requisites  for  office, 
give  credit  where  credit  is  due  ;  and  impartial  criticism  whenever  required, 
seek  fo  hold  up  intelligence  as  the  safegnard  to  National  safety,  and  will  defend 
school  system  as  essential  to  its  preservation. 
It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experience  may  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  but  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  funds,  or  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  sectarian  influences. 

It  will  advocate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  best,  if  not  tbe  only 
means  to  secure  tlie  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  will  labor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reiorms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and 
eiperience  of  a  oentory  have  confirmed. 

It  will  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  Government,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings.  < 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  wliich  the  Ekpbblic  is  devoted.  It 
pledges  anew  its  best  energies  to  make  the  Centennial  volumes  worthy  the  Nation  it  serves, 
and  the  year  it  enters  upon. 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborera  in  the  grand  mission  of  preserving- 
good  government,  the  Republic  .sends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  expressed,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  fxtend 
Iheir  hands  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  bring  upon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Rkpcbwo  will  hear  its  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  win,  is  the  consciousness  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  civilization  and  contril>- 
iLted  to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

•XES,Tsa.a  : 

The  Republic  is  a  magazine  of  sixty-fonr  pages,  published  monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  $10.  Tlie  postage,  in  all  cases,  will  be  paid  by  the  publishers,  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  he  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  number.'^.  Remit- 
tances should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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Vol.  v.        WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  DECEMBER,  1875.        No.  6. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  OF  "  THE  REPUBLIC." 


With  this  number  The  Republic  closes  its 
fifth  volume.  For  the  substantial  encourage- 
ment received,  the  publishers  return  their 
thanks.  They  have  endeavored  to  make 
good  their  early  pledges,  and  the  earnest 
recognition  which  has  greeted  their  eflforts, 
leads  them  to  believe  that  they  have  ex- 
ceeded, rather  than  fallen  short,  of  the 
measure  promised.  , 

The  Centennial  year  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  our  history.  It  will  be 
crowded  with  incidents  worthy  of  historic 
preservation,  and  will  give  birth  to  events 
which  will  rekindle  the  loyalty  and  patriot- 
ism of  every  section.  To  faithfully  record 
the  leading  events  of  the  year,  to  give  direc- 
tion, by  wise  counsel  and  earnest  sugges- 
tions, to  the  patriotic  impulses  of  the  people, 
to  keep  in  view  the  best  methods  of  admin- 
istering government, developed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  a  century,  and  to  hold  up  intelligence 
^  as  the  safeguard  essential  to  the  future  safety 
of  the  nation,  will  be  among  the  leading 
features  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Republic  will  continue  to  advocate 
those  principles  which  secure  to  the  citizen 
the  largest  degree  of  personal  freedom  con- 
sistent with  the  public  good. 

It  will  advocate  the  election  and  appoint- 
ment to  office,  whether  Municipal,  State  or 
National,  of  men  whose  record  for  honesty, 
loyalty  and  ability  is  above  suspicion,  be- 
lieving that  these  traits  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety. 

While  it  will  favor  any  improvement  that 
wisdom  and  experience  may  commend  in  our 
Free  School  System,  it  will,  nevertheless,  op- 


pose any  change  that  has  for  its  object  the 
division  of  the  public  school  fu«ds,  or  the 
introduction  into  the  schools  of  sectarian 
influences. 

It  will  at  all  times  give  credit,  where  credit 
is  due,  and  friendly  criticism  whenever  or 
wherever  deserved.  The  welfare  of  the 
Nation  shall  ever  be  kept  in  view,  and 
the  opinions  of  individuals,  and  the  policy 
of  parties,  will  be  sustained  or  condemned 
according  to  the  influence  they  exert  for 
good  or  evil. 

It  will  endeavor  to  present  with  each  num- 
ber a  faithful  record  of  current  political 
events,  departmental  doings,  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, both  State  and  National,  when 
bearing  upon  questions  of  public  interest, 
and  such  other  items  as  may  be  worthy  ot 
preservation. 

The  approaching  struggle  for  the  Presi- 
dency will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  our 
history.     The  forces  of  disloyalty,  ignorance- 
and  partizan  malice,  will   be  combined  to, 
overthrow  the  Republican  party  and   the 
glorious  work  it  has  performed.     To  defeat 
this  combination,  the  press  mu«t  be  watch- 
ful and    active,    enlightening    the    people, 
keeping  before  them  the  true  issues,  furnish- 
ing facts  and  figures  that  will  repel  attack,, 
and  form  the  basis  of  a  correct  judgment  as. 
to  the  merits  of  the  party  assailed. 

In  this  work.  The  Republic  will  endeavor 
to  show  increased  activity,  devoting  its 
energies  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  as  i\).e  best,  if  not  the  only 
means,  to  ensure  an  honest  and  economical, 
administration  of  government,  and  an  im-. 
partial  execution  of  the  laws. 
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The  result  of  the  recent  Ohio  election 
presents  features  worthy  of  careful  study. 
CMually  glancing  at  a  comparative  table  of 
majorities,  it  is  dithcutt  to  account  for  tlie 
remarkable  differencus  that  are  seen,  A 
county  wilt  be  noticed  as  giving  an  increased 
Republican  vote  and  majority.  Another, 
lying  oontignoos,  foots  npa  Demouratio  gain. 
Possibly  this  county  has  been  Republican, 
Willie  the  other  one  has  been  known  as  disaf- 
fected, or  even  Democratic,  for  tw.o  or  three 
years  past.  But  closer  examination  solves 
many  of  the  diffloultiea.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Retmblicaii  gains  arc  almost  entirely 
in  the  old  party  strongholds,  as  on  the 
Western  Reserve,  along  all  the  principal  lines 
of  railroad,  and  in  the  large  cities  and  tonns 
of  the  State.  Wherever  the  population  is 
readily  accessible ;  wherever  it  was  easily 
reached  by  the  open  messengers  and  avenues 
of  iutoUigenoe,  as  the  press  or  political  forum, 
there  will  be  found  notable  gains  for  OoV' 
ernor  Hayes  and  the  Republican  policy  of 
greenback  appreciation  and  financial  integ- 
rity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  counties 
in  Ohio  which  show  increased  Democratic 
gains.  There  are  Belmont,  Hardin,  Highland, 
Mahoning,  and  Washington,  which  reversed 
their  former  positions,  and  supported  .lllen 
in  the  recent  struggle,  as  against  their  vote 
for  Moyes,  in  1 873.  A  glance  at  the  acoom- 
,panying  map  of  Ohio,  wilt  show  that  Belmont, 
Mahoning  and  Washington  are  on  the  bor- 
der of  West  Virginia,  and  that  Highland  is 
■but  one  county  removed  from  the  Ohio  river, 
bordering  OQ  Kentucky.  Hardin  is  agricul- 
tural, and  in  the  west  and  center  of  the 
State.  In  the  counties  bordering  on  Indiana, 
and  on  those  near  West  Virginia,  tliere  seems 


pecially  the 
!  contiguous 
ustain    that 

ed  from  th( 
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lain,  Democratic,  and  are  also  opon  fro 
the   south   to   Kentucky   reinforcements,    ; 
as  to  those  from  Indiana, 
e  counties  thus  indicated  as  giving;   a 
increased  Democratic  vote,  foot  up  more  tha 
third  of  thx  total  increase  claimed  for  tli 
inUatiou   policy.     The    larger  proportion    o 
the  farmers  in  these  counties  are  "dyed  i» 
the  wool"  Democrats,  being,  in   the    main 
descendants  of  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 
iky.     They  are,  in  part,  carve.!  otit  of  tin- 
old  Virginia  and  United  States  Military  Res- 
cuing  to  the  southeastern   part  of  the 
State,  and  several  counties  projecting  west- 
ward into  the  center,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the   Democracy  there,  also,  show  increased 
majorities.    The  counties  from  which  they 
:ome   border  on   West  Virginia,  and   their 
udustries  are  largely  iron-working  and  coal- 
nioing.     It  will  be  Seen,  too,  that    Republi- 
isn  counties  adjacent  to  the  river,  and  also 
controlled  by  the  same  indiistHes,  return,  in 
nost  instances,  decreased  majorities,   when 
lompared  with   the  vote  of  1873,  or,  more 
distinctly  still,  with  that  of  1872. 

A  portion  of   the  remarkable  Democratic 
crease  shown  to  have  occurred  in  tlie  iron 
and  coal  counties  bordering  on  West  Virginia, 
e  to  the  depression  of  business,  and  con- 
sequent dissatisfaction ;   much  more  is  due, 
however,  to  proximity  to  naighlioring  States 
whence    colonization    was    easy.     But    the 
history  of  the  canvass  will  also  show  another 
thing,  and  that  is,  that  it  was  just  in  these 
counties  that  the   Republican  flght  against 
inflation  was  most  feebly  conducted.    It  is 
to  be  observed  also  that  the  Eepublican  vic- 
tory is  due  to  an  increased  vote  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  State,  anil  in  the  more  populoaa 
counties  of  Hamilton  and  Cuyahoga,  where 
the  depression  of  business  had  been,  and  still 
is,  most  severely  felt ;   but  where  that  fact 
lias  led  to  closer  investigation  of  the  causes 
thereof,  and  consequently  to  a  mere  intelli- 
gent acceptance  and   understanding  of  the 
principles  controlling  the  situation. 

The  following  official  statement  of  thovole 
for  Governor  is  valuable  for  compirieon  and 
reference ; 
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)  BEhibit  the  estt&ordinary  obaiacUi  of 
contest,  it  will  only  be  necesanry  to  state 
the  total  votes  for  several  years  past,  and 
tl«is  give  at  a  glance  the  remarkable  iu- 
se  shown  in  October  last: 

Total  vote  of  1872 5lS,765 

"       "      "  1873 448,878 

"       "       "  1874 4«7,425 

"       "       "  1875 - 582,(iGS 

These  figures  altow 

An  inoreaae  in  1S75  over  1872of 72,913 

"  1875  over  1873  of 143,7H0 

"   1875  over  1874  of 125,343 

The  vote  for  1872,  given  above,  is  that  for 
Secretary  of  State,  oast  in  October  of  that 
year.  The  Presidential  vote  is  a  little  larger: 

Vote  of  1876 692.GS8 

Preeidential  vote  in  Ohio,  1872 626,173 

Increase  iu  1875 ti(j,495 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1870,  the  population  of  Ohio  was  2,tie5,26(!. 
The  Preaidential  voteof  1872,  may  be  regard- 
ed, from  the  nature  of  the  issues  involved,  aa 
the  fairest  possible  test  of  the  voting  strength 
of  that  State,  and  of  the  proportion  the 
voters  bear  to  the  whole  population.  Accord- 
ing to  that  vote,  the  proportion  of  voters 
was  within  a  small  fraction  of  one  in  four  and 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  inhabitants.  This 
is  a  very  remarkable  percentage,  and  shows 
how  very  nearly  the  entire  vote  of  the  State 
t  have  been  eaat.  Under  such  a  oondi- 
it  is  not  probable  that  there  were  over 
fifteen  thousand  Gtay-at-home  voters.  But 
.Rowing  that  the  total  vote  of  Ohio  in  1872, 
.oiled  and  unpolled,  was  642,668.  The  vote 
n  1875,  being  593,668,  wonld  show  an  iu- 
rease  of  50,000  voters.  This  is  certainly  an 
astounding  fact,  if  it  is  Ingitimate,  and  shows 
that  the  increase  of  population  has  been 
inch  beyond  the  usual  average.  The  fol- 
iowipg  table  of  population  and  the  increase 
Lt  each  decade,  will  illustrate  this  even  more 
forcibly.  The  figures  given  are  from  the 
United  States  census,  up  to  1870 ; 
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The  estimate  for  1875,  is  based  on  the  pro- 
portion of  one  vote  in  four  and  seven-eights  of 
the  whole  population, as  already  shown  by  the 
Presidential  vote  of  1872.  If  we  take  this 
remarkable  increase  for  the  first  five  years 
of  the  current  decade,  as  legitimate  and  use  it 
•  as  an  estimate  for  the  population  of  Ohio  in 
1880,  we  shall  have  the  following  result : 
Total  increase  on  the  basis  given  up 

to  1875..... 580,482 


Total  population 3,245,742 

If,  however,  the  fractions  are  left  out  and 
put  the  proportions  at  one  in  five,  which  the 
general  conditions  establish  as  \  fair  basis 
for  estimating  both  the  total  and  electoral 
populations,  the  following  will  be  the  result : 

Total  population  in  1870 2,665,260 

Total  vote  reported  in  1875 592,668 

Estimated  population  in  1875, 

(one  in  five) 2,963,340 

Alleged  increase  for  five  years 308,080 

For  the  decade  at  that  rate 616,160 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  gain   would 
be  larger   than  for  the   ten  years  between 
1830  [and  1840,   when  Ohio  was   the  **Far 
West ' '    and  attention  was  turned  in  that 
direction.     The  increase  of  votes  is  however 
not  an  honest  one,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
there  has  been  anything  like  such  a  growth. 
Closer  examination  of  the  counties  in  which 
this   remarkable  increase  is   most   evident^ 
will  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  Nearly 
three  years  of  the  five  that  have  passed  since 
the  last  census  was  taken,  have  been  years 
of  business  depression.     According  to  Dem- 
ocratic and  inflation  oratory,  they  have  been 
years   of  great   disaster.     It  is  certain  that 
emigration  has  decreased.     It  is  also  certain 
that  Ohio  increases,  year  by  year,  the  pro- 
portion of  enterprising  persons,  who  go  from 
her  midst  to   seek  fortune  and  position   in 
other  States.     Most  persons  would  suppose, 
with  no  more  than  cursory  examination,  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  material 
situation  of  Ohio  to  warrant  a  belief  that  she 
had  grown  more  rapidly  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  most   prosperous   of  preceding 
decades.     Further   analysis   will   testify  to 
the  correctness  of  this  view.     How,  then,  can 
the  large  increase  of  votes  be  accounted  for  ? 
Simply  enough,  when  we  trace  the  localities 
in  which  it  is  mostly  found. 


The  counties  bordering  on  Indiana  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  agricultural  in  character.  In 
the  second  tier  east,  there  are  a  number  of 
small  manufacturing  centers.  Taking  the 
counties  north  from  Hamilton,  and  it  will  bt^ 
found  that  of  the  nine  on  the  Indiana  line, 
five  are  Democratic ;  the  others,  includin;; 
Hamilton,  are  now  Republican.  The  next 
tier  east,  excluding  Clermont,  are  nine  in 
number,  of  which  six  are  Democratic.  Witli 
the  exception  of  Mercer  and  Putnam  in  this 
tier,  the  other  nine  Democratic  counties  of 
Allen,  Anglaize,  Butler,  Darke,  Defiance, 
Henry,  Mercer,  Montgomery,  Shelby  and  Van 
Wert,  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  popn- 
lation,  if  the  gain  in  the  Democratic  majori* 
ties  is  any  indication. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tabulate  the  popula- 
tion in  detail.  A  careful  summary  of  the 
total  will  be  sufficient.  The  nine  counties 
indicated  had,  in  1870,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
census  of  that  date,  a  population  of  246, 17S 
persons,  or  nearly  one-eleventh  of  the  whole. 
Their  full  vote  in  1872  was  49,251.  This  gives 
a  small  fraction  within  one  voter  in  every  five 

persons. 

At  the  last  October  election,  the  total  vote 

was  56,568,  an  increase  of  7,312;  showing, 

at  the  rate  of  one  voter  to  every  five  persons, 

an  additional  population  in  these  counties  of 

not   less  than  36,560.     The   party   gain  on 

either  side  on  the  last  of  the  two  votes  given 

was  as  follows : 

Democratic  October  vote  1875 32,640 

1872 28,072 


i( 


i( 


t( 


Gain 4,o7S 

The  Republican  vote  was  as  follows  : 

October  1 875 23,923 

1872 21,179 


(i 


Gain 2,744 

The  Republican  increase  on  the  vote  is 
largest  in  the  second  tier  of  counties  from 
Indiana  ;  the  Democratic  increase  is  largest 
in  those  bordering  on  that  State.  The  de- 
duction is  an  obvioas  one.  As  to  the  in- 
crease in  population  there  must  remain  many 

doubts. 

Mojring  South  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  leav- 
ing Hamilton  county  for  seperate  considera- 
tion, there  is  a  group  of  Democratic  counties 
worth  examining,  because  of  their  continuity 
to  Kentucky.     They  are  Clermont,  Brown, 
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Adamd,  Pike  and  Highland — the  last  named 
being  a  loss  to  the  Republicans,  who  have 
Ikeretofore  carried  it.  ^  Adams  and  'Clermont 
present  an  increased  majoritj.  Brown 
8b.ows  a  small  loss  to  the  Democracy  on  the 
basis  of  Allen's  former  contest  in  1878,  the 
Democratic  majority  then  being  1,851  against 
1,261  in  1875.  Pike  and  Highland,  how- 
ever, give  an  increased  Democratic  vote. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  popu- 
lation of  these  five  counties  was  140,400 — 
b«ing  a  little  more  than  one-nineteenth   of 

tbe  whole. 

The  total  vote  of  1872  (October)  was  24,- 

980,  and  that  of  1875,  26,288-  an  increase 

of  1,308  votes,  indicating  an  additional  popu- 

latiQA  of  6,967 — being  on  the  basis  of  one 

voter  in  every  five  and  one-third  persons. 

I  The  total  Democratic  vote  in  1872  was  12,- 
105,  and  in  1875  it  was  15,104,  showing  an 
increase  of  5,001.  The  total  voting  gain 
was  1,308.  The  Republican  vote  in  1872 
was  12,875,  and  in  1875  it  was  11,184,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  1,691.  The  Democrats  in- 
creased their  total  vote  to  the  difference  be- 

'[,  tween  the  votes  of  1872-'75— 3,310.  It  is  a 
convenient  thing  in  a  sharp  contest  to  have 

,^      obliging  neighbors. 

,  Proceeding  further  east,  and  a  group   of 

^^  Republican  counties  will  be  seen  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  also  convenient  to  Kentucky 
and  West  Virginia,  and  affected  by  the  de- 
pression of  business,   especially    as  to  coal 

^'      and  iron  working.     These  are  the  counties 

,j  of  Athens,  Gallia,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Meigs, 
Morgan  and    Washington,  the    last  named 

^  giving  a  Democratic  majority  at  the  last 
\      election.     These  seven  counties   contained, 

j        according    to    the    census    of    1870,    one- 

;       thirteenth  of  the  whole,  or — 

'^     Apopulationof 194,889 

J'      According  to  the  vote  of  1875  there 

were  of  voters 47,594 

V*      Ditto  that  of  October  1872 32,697 

^^^  A  voting  increase  of 14,897 

!  ^^  This  is  quite  remarkable.     It   establishes 

H'^  *  a  light  vote  in  1872  when  the  voter  was  as 

''"'  one  in  about  six  and  two-sevenths  of  the 

'"  population,  or  a  very  remarkable  increase  in 

,,.,     1875,  when  it  had  suddenly  grown  to  the  ex- 
11(1  '^ 
.]/     tent  of  one  in  four  and  one-tenth   of  the 

,L  whole  number  of  inhabitants.  Neither  hy- 
jjr  pothesis  is  quite  correct.  Estimating  the 
total  vote  on  the  basis  of  one  in  five,  and  in 


1872,  it  would  have  been  38,978.  This  last 
estimate  shows  an  increase  of  voters  in  1875, 
three  years  after,  to  the  number  of  8,616,  or 
an  addition  to  the  population  of  at  least 
43,000  persons.  As  these  are  among  the 
older  settled  counties  in  the  State,  and  as 
the  industries  thereof  have  been  severely  de- 
pressed, it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they 
would  honestly  indicate  any  such  sudden 
growth  as  these  figures  imply.  But  the  fact 
that  the  group  of  counties  usually  give  a 
large  Republican  majority,  and  of  their  con- 
tiguity to  Democratic  States,  is  proof  of  the 
source  of  the  sudden  accession  to  their  voting 
population.  The  parties  were  divided  as  fol- 
follows : 

Rep.       Dem.        Maj. 


In  1872 20,159 

In  1876 22,114 


12,538 
25,480 


7,621  R. 
3,366  D. 


According  to  the  above  figures,  there  has 
been  an  increase  and  change  of  votes  to  the 
number  of  11,087.  Compare  that  total  with 
the  suspicious  growth  of  the  vote  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  population,  and  then  notice 
the  continuity  of  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  problem  is  solved.  Going 
still  further  east  and  north,  and  we  come  to 
a  group  of  counties  directly  under  inflation 
influences.  Above  Washington,  we  find 
Belmont,'  (a  Republican  county  gained  by 
the  Democracy),  Munroe,  Jefferson,  Harri- 
son, (Republican,)  and  Noble  (a  county  lost 
in  1873,  and  now  recovered  by  the  Republi- 
cans). These  counties  are  iron-working  and 
mining.  Basiness  has  been,  and  still  is,  de- 
pressed therein.  The  total  population  o 
the  five  in  1870,  was  133,492,  x)r  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  State  total :  ^ 

The  number  of  votes  cast  in  Octo- 
ber, 1872,  was 25,324 

In  1875  it  was... 28,398 


Showing  an  increase  of 3,074 

The  total  Republican  majority,  in  1872, 
(excluding  Munroe)  was  2,608;  in  Munroe, 
the  Democratic  majority  was  1,747  ;  reduc- 
ing the  Republican  majority  in  the  group  to 
861. 

In  1875,  the  Republican  majority  in  Har- 
rison, Jefferson,  and  Noble,  was  962 ;  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Belmont  and  Munroe 
(the  first  named  being  a  direct  loss  to  the 
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Republicans),  was  2,470,  leaving  them  in 
the  group,  a  majority  of  1,508,  or  a  total 
change  of  2,369  votes.  According  to  the 
vote  of  1872,  the  proportion  of  voters  on  the 
enumeration  of  1870,  was  as  one  in  five  and 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  1875,  as  one 
in  four  and  four-sixths.  The  increase  of 
voters,  counting  them  as  one  in  five,  would 
give  an  increased  population  for  the  five 
counties  of  15,370 — amore  moderate  showing 
than  in  the  adjoining  counties,  where  there 
is  a  more  decided  Republican  vote  to  over- 
come, and,  as  a  consequence,  neighborly 
sympathy  was  in  demand  on  the  part  of  Ken- 
tucky Democrats. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
everywhere  on  the  border  of  Democratic 
States,  or  counties  thereof,  that,  allowing  for 
a  normal  increase  of  population,  for  the  ex- 
traordinary interest  always  felt  in  such  a 
^nancial  discussion,  as  results  from  a  busi- 
ngs panic  or  depression,  and  from  the 
changes  produced  by  the  partial  cessation  of 
leading  industries,  and  it  will  still  be  seen 
that  the  percentage  of  voters,  especially  on 
the  Democratic  side,  is  suspiciously  large. 
In  some  localities,  the  percentage  runs  down 
to  about  one  in  three  and  a  half,  and  in  none 
of  those  counties  does  it  run  much  above  one 
in  four.  Yet  these,  taken  as  illustration, 
are  among  the  older  and  more  stationary 
counties. 

On  th6  other  hand,  let  us  look  at  a  group 
of  the  most  distinctive  Republican  counties 
in  the  State — those  that  make  up  the  West- 
ern reserve,  or  are  contiguous  thereto.  These 
are  the  counties  of  Ashtabula,  Cuyahoga, 
Guega,  Huron,  Lake,  Lorain,  Medina,  Por- 
tage, Summit,  Trumbull  and  Columbiana. 
They  show  a  total  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  of  409,800,  abou%  one-sixth  of 
the  whole.  The  votes  on  which  this  analysis 
is  based,  stands  as  follows  : 

State  TOte  of  1872. 

Republican 52,261 

Democratic ^ 32,645 

Republican  majority 19,616 

State  Tote  of  1875. 

Republican. 58,891 

Democratic , 35,193 

Republican  majority 23,698 


Total  vote  1875 94,084 

**       **     1872 : 84, 906 

Increase  in  1876 9,  178 

Increase  of  Republican  vote  in  1876       6,  630 
"       "    Democratic 2,S^8 

Of  the  Republican  increase,  nearly  one- 
half  was  cast  in  Cuyahoga   cpunty,  'whei-e 
the  majority  stood,  in  1872,  at  3,603  ;  and   in. 
October  last,  at  6,364.     Lorain,  Summit  and 
Portage,  in  which  counties  the  iron  interests 
are  strong,  gave  an  increased  majority.    Ttie 
Granger  element  is  strong  throughout  tlie 
Reserve  ;  yet  the  Democratic  calculations  on. 
that  score   were  confounded.     Columbiana, 
sandwiched  in  between  Mahoning,  and  other 
disaffected  counties,  decreased  its  majority- 
somewhat,    it  being  1,132  in  1872,  and  966 
in  1875.     The  Republican  vote  was  increased, 
about  300,   and  the  Democratic   over  700. 
Taking  the  population  of  1870  as  the  basis, 
and  the  vote  of  1 872  showed  the   percentage 
of  voters  to  be  very  nearly  one  in  four  and 
two-sevenths  persons.     The  vote  of  1875,  on 
the  same  population,  would  give  one  voter 
to  every  four  and  one-tenth  person?.     This 
establishes,   beyond    question,   the    normal 
character  of  the  increase,  for  it  exhibits  the 
fact  that  no  suspicious  looking  or  sudden 
accessions  to  population  is  shown.     In  this 
respect,  it  contrasts  with  facts  previously 
made  plain. 

Proceeding  still  further,  and  taking  a 
number  of  Democratic  counties  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  State,  with  a  nearly  equivalent 
population,  and  it  will  be  at  once  evident, 
that  there  has  not  been  in  Ohio,  any  such 
rapid  increase  of  population  as  the  large 
vote  would  indicate.  The  counties  of  Craw- 
ford, Coshocton,  Fairfield,  Franklin,  Knox, 
Licking,  Holmes,  Muskingum,  Ottawa, 
Perry,  Pickaway,  Sandusky,  Wayne  and 
Wyandott,  are  all  Democratic,  and  con- 
tained, according  to  the  last  census,  a  popu- 
lation of  408,139,  or  over  one-sixth  of  the 
total.  There  are  several  large  towns  therein, 
and  the  principal  lines  of  communiifation 
traverse  most  of  them.  The  canvass 
was,  as  a  rule,  vigorously  managed  on 
both  sides.  The  following  figures  show  the 
position  : 
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VoU  on  State  ticket,  1872. 

Democratic 48,601 

Republican 36,451 

Democratic  majority 12,150 

Vote  on  State  ticket,  187o. 

Democratic 57,149 

Republican 41,353 

Democratic  majority 15,796 

Total  vote  in  1875 98,502 

**       **     '•    1872 84,952 

Increase  in  1875 13,550 

Increase  of  Democratic  vote  in  1875       8,548 
**         **  Republican      '*       »*  4,902 

On  a  population  of  1,601,  less  than  that 
of  the  Republican  counties  named,  the  vo^e 
of  these  Democratic   counties  shows  4,418 
polls  more  than  do  the  others  first  named. 
Taking  the  enumeration  of  1870,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  in  1872,  the  voters  were  as 
one  in  every  four  and  four-tenths  persons, 
and  in  1875  as  one  in  every  four  and  one- 
sixth  persons.     In  these  counties,  the  Repub- 
lican vote  was  largely  increased  in  all  the 
larger    places— as     Columbus,     Zanesville, 
Circleville,  Dayton,  etc.     But  the  large  in- 
crease remains  unaccounted  for,  unless  the 
fact  that  all  the  machinery  of  the  election  and 
returns  being  in  Democratic  hands,  accounts 
for  it. 

In   continuation   of   this    comparison,    it 
will  be   of  service   to   group  together   the 
border  and  river  Democratic  counties,  from 
Defiance    in    the  northwest,    to    Washing- 
ton, Mercer  and  Belmont,  in  the  southeast. 
There  are  elewen  of  them,  having  in  1870.  a 
population  of  312,908,  a  little  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.     In  1872,  the  total  vote 
was  52,142,  or  one  voter  in  every  six  per- 
sons.   At  that  date  the  counties   of   Van 
Wert,  Belmont  and  Washington,  were  Re- 
publican.    The  Democrats  had  a  majority  of 
2,460  in  the  group.     Id  1875,  the  total  vote 
was  68,754,  an  increase  of  16,612,  making,  at 
the  rate  of  one  in  six,  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion to  the  number  if  99,672,  or  according  to 
the  percentage  of  the  vote  of  1875  on    the 
population  of  1870  (one  in  about  every  five) 
an  addition  of  83,860  persons.     Going  back 
to  the  estimate   made    at    the    commence- 
ment of  this  article  of  the  additional  pop- 
ulation that  the  l^rge  vote  of  October  last. 


will  show,  it  can  be  seen  that  these  eleven 
counties  show,  at  the  first  estimate,  one-third 
of  the  total  presumed  growth ;  and  at  the 
last  named  figures,  a  little  more  than  two- 
sevenths  of  the  Whole, 

To  be  more  accurate,  the  counties  which 
in  1870  contained  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  population  of  Ohio,  are  found  in 
1875,  to  have  gained  so  enormously  in  popu- 
lation as  to  show,  by  the  vote  of  October  last, 
that  they  must  have  increased  their  in- 
habitants to  one-third  and  one-seventh  of 
the  total  growth  which  the  very  large  vote 
of  that  date  shows  to  have  been  so  remarkable 
— always  providing  that  the  vote  was,  itself, 
an  honest  one.  There  are  only  two  horns  to 
the  Democratic  dilemma  in  the  counties  in- 
dicated, and  they  are,  either  the  neighborly 
character  of  their  party  friends  in  adjacent 
States,  or  the  unexampled  pro-creative  fecun- 
dity of  the  population  in  the  several  counties 
indicated.    There  is  another  notable  fact.  " 

The  total  Democratic  vote  of  Octo- 
ber,   1875,  was  292,264 

That  of  October,  1872,  was 251,780 

An  increase  of 49,484 

According  to  the  figures  akeady  given,  the 
border  counties  named,  show  an  increased 
vote  of  16,612,  or  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
whole. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  the  group 
of  interior  Democratic  counties  which  show, 
by  the  enumeration  of  1870,  a  population  of 
408,139,  and  an  increased  vote  in  1875,  over 
that  in  1872,  of  13,554,  he  will  have  a  still 
more  vivid  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  Democratic  majorities  can 
be  increased  where  the  territory  lie  con- 
venient to  Democratic  States.  By  the  enu- 
meration- of  1870,  the  interior  counties  con- 
tain about  one-sixth  of  the  population, 
against  the  border  counties  selected,  with 
about  one -eighth  of  the  total.  Taking  the 
basis,  one  in  five,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  more  densely  populated  counties  have 
increased  their  population  to  the  number  of 
67,770 — large  enough,  but  still  small — as 
contrasted  with  those  counties  that  contained, 
in  1870,  95,231  less  persons.  These  latter 
have  absorbed  one-third  and  one-seventh, 
according  to  the  vote,  of  the  totr^ 
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290,241,  while  the  interior  Democratic  coun- 
ties have  gained,  in  comparison,  only  about 
four  and  one-fourth  of  that  total.  When 
compared  with  Republican  counties,  the  al- 
leged increase  in  both  will  *be  found  to  be 
wholly  abnormal  and  fraudulent.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  this  writing,  it  is  sufficient  to 
contrast  the  two  Democratic  groups  with 
each  other.  Tlie  more  populous  counties 
show  a  gain  equal  only  to  two-sixths  of  the 
whole  increase  on  the  vote  of  1875  over  that 
of  1872,  against  the  less  populous  ones  of  the 
same  faith,  which  runs  up  to  over  two-fifths 
of  the  whole. 

With  one  more  comparison,  this  review 
will  be  closed.  According  to  the  vote  of 
1872,  the  Republicans  (casting  a  total  poll  of 
26^,930)  then  represented  a  population  of 
1,329,650,  estimating  it  on  the  basis  of  one 
voter  in  fi^^e.  According  to  the  same  basis, 
the  Democratic  vote  would  have  represented 
1,258,900  persons,  and  the  Prohibitionists 
10, 225, leaving  unrepresented  65,505  persons, 
or  13,100  absentee  voters.  Now,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  the  Democratic  counties 
in  1872  contained  a  population  of  1,354,058, 
leaving  the  counties  carried  by  the  Republi- 
cans, a  population  of  but  1,311,202.  The 
latter  carried  47,  and  the  Democrats  carried 
41  counties.  By  the  vote  of  1875,  the  Democ- 
racy carried  45  counties,  with  a  population 
of  1,252,859  ;  being  58,343  less  than  in  1872. 
The  Republicans  carried  43  counties,  with  a 
population .  of  (1870)  1.402,401— a  gain  of 
91,199.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  because 
it  shows  that  the  total  Democratic  increase 
of  votes  is  nearly  equal  to  its  loss  of  repre- 
sentative population.  This  is  worth  re-stat- 
ing :  The  Democratic  poll  of  1875  shows  an 
increase  of  40,484  votes  ;  yet  it  practically 
represents  58,343  less  persons.  The  Repub- 
lican poll  increased  31,883,  while  the  coun- 
ties carried  by  the  party  shows  a  population 
of  91,199  more  than  the  counties  carried  by 
it  in  1872. 

No  one  accustomed  to  deal  with  social 
statistics,  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
Jiuge  increase  of  the  vote  of  Ohio  in  October 
last  is  an  honest  one.  The  conditions  are  all 
against  such  a  conclusion.  There  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  believing  that  the  State 
,has  been  blessed  with  any  sudden  and  enor- 


mous growth.     Yet  if  the  rote  was  an  honest 
one,  the  increase  of  population  it  implios  , 
wouj^  necessarily  lead  to  such  a  convict. ion. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  the  nor- 
mal increase  has  really  been.     The  decade 
from  1850  to  1860,  shows  an  addition  of  359,  - 
182  persons  to  the  total  population.     Tliore 
is  a. decrease  of  23,431,  in  the  ratio  of    in- 
crease, during  the  next  decade,  which  may  l>e 
fairly  attributed  to  the  war  and  its  effeo-ta, 
though  the  preceding  decade  shows  a  muoli 

larger  falling  off  from  that  in  1840  to  1850 

not  less  in  fact  than  100,680.     But  the  in- 
crease shown  by  the  census  of  1860,  may  l>e 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  present  one.     Oixe 
half  of  that,  will  be  179,591.     This  total  will 
be  110,650  less  than  the  estimate  that  has  al- 
ready been  made,  based  upon  the  increased 
vote  of  October  last,  as  compared  with  that 
of  October,   1872.     Taking,    therefore,    the 
increase  of  population  in  Ohio  for  the  past 
five  years,  at  179,591,   and  estimating  the 
voters  as  one  in  five,  and  the  result  will  be 
an  increase  of  35.91  polls.      This  must  be 
regarded  as  a  fairly  liberal  basis. 

The  estimate  of  increase  being  made  on 
that  of  1850-60,  would  give  Ohio  in  1875,  a 
total  population  of  2,844,851.  Though  these 
figures  are  more  or  less  hypothetical,  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  they 
offer  an  approximately  correct  estimate. 
What  then  is  the  voting  population  ?  Taking 
our  general  basis — one  in  five — and  there 
will  be  a  total  of  568,970  polls. 

To  recapitulate,  then.  Taking  the  in- 
crease from  1850  to  1860  as  iiie  basis  for 
1870-80,  and  the  total  population  of  Ohio 
will  be 

In  1875 2,844,851 

The  increase    for   five  years   be- 
ing          179,591 

The  number  of  polls(estimated  at 

one  in  five) 668,970 

Votes  actually  returned  in  Octo- 

ber,1875 5^2,668 

An  increase  over  the  above  basis 

of 23,698 

This  leaves  no  margin  for  those  electors, 
who,  from  sickness  or  otherwise,  did  not 
vote.  The  total  was  certainly  one-half  as 
great  as  in  1872,  when  the  estimate  was 
about  13,000.  To  say,  then,  that  the  recent 
vote  in  Ohio  exceeded  any  legitimate  and 
honest  increase  of  the  electoral   population 
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by  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  polls,  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  conclusion.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  border  and  river  counties  of 
ttie  total  vote,  as  well  as  of  the  Democratic 
majorities  therein,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
fhe  sources  from  which  it  came.  The  total 
increase  on  the  Democratic  vote  of  1875  over 
that  of  1872,is  over  40,000.  The  unparalleled 
efforts  mad^  to  get  out  a  full  vote,  might 
fairly  have  increased  their  vote  of  1872  by 
1 0,000,  but  that  increase  could  not  have  been 
lionestly  quadrupled — nor  was  it. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  exami- 
nation, is  an  obvious  one.     It  proves  conclu- 
sively that  a  canvass  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publican organization  must  always  be  con- 
ducted, to  be  successful,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
telligence, honestv,  education  and  courage. 
It  will  be  found  that  just  in  the  degree  that 
the  Ohio  canvass  was    bold  and    thorough, 
upon  the  main  issues — finance  and  unsecta- 
rian  schools — just  in  that  degree  did  the  Re- 
publican candidates  win  votes.     In  Hamil- 
ton and  Cuyahoga,  in   Franklin  and  other 
leading  and  central  counties,  throughout  the 
Western  Reserve,  in  Lucas  county  (Toledo) 
and  in  the  central  belt  of  Democratic  coun- 
ties, the  Republican  organization  pushed   its 
canvass  to  the  utmost.  It  will  be  seen  clearly 
that  this    course  won  votes.     The  increase 
in  the    Western  Reserve  has  already  been 
shown.     Lucas  county  shows  a  majority  of 
1,384  against  one  of  704  in  1872,    with    an 
increased  vote  of  1,648.     Cuyahoga  county, 
(Cleveland,)  shows  a  vote  in  1872,  of  23,521, 
with  a  Republican  majority  of  3,603.     The 
vote  of  1875  aggregates  28,083,  an  increase 
of  4,562,  with    a  Republican    majority    of 
6,052,  a  gain  of  2,449.     Franklin  county,  in 
which  the  State  Capital,  Columbus,  is  loca- 
ted, has  always  been  Democratic.     In  1872 
the   full  vote  was    11,979  ;  the    Democratic 
majority    2,083  ;  in  1875,  the  full  vote    was 
14,793;  the    Democratic  majority  1,109,    a 
Republican   increase    of  1,894    votes.    The 
Democratic  vote  only  increased  920.     Ham- 
ilton  county  gave  in  1872    a  total    vote  of 
42,373  and  an  Opposition  majority  of  5,653. 
In  1875  the  total  vote  was  48, 537,  an  increase 
of  6,164  polls,  giving  a  Republican  majority 
of  1,296,  and  a  total  increase  for  that  party  of 
6,550  polls.     It  will  be  found  on  comparison 
that  the  Republicans    polled  their  full  vote, 


throughout  the  Democratic  central  portion 
of  the  State;  that  their  aggregate  vote  is  in- 
creased therein  ;  that  the  full  vote  was  polled 
in  the  sections  they  usually  carry  ;  and  that 
allowing  for  the  depression  and  disaffection 
in  the  iron-working  counties  which  were 
lost — especially  Mahoning,  Belmont,  and 
Washington — the  full  extent  of  the  so-called 
Democratic  gains  therein,  that  there  was 
polled  or  returned  against  Governor  Hayes, 
and  in  favor  of  Governor  Allen,  not  less  than 
25,000  imported  or  manufactured  votes. 

Let  us  take  the  three  counties  just  named, 
captured  by  the  Deniocracy  on  the  inflation 
issue,  without  doubt.  In  1872  their  full 
vote  was  20,921,divided  into  11,173  Repub^- 
lican,  and  9,748  Democratic,  giviftg  the 
former  a  majority  of  1,425.  In  1875,  their 
full  vote  was  25,611,  divided  into  13,165 
Democratic  and  12,446  Republican,  giving 
the  former  a  majority  of  719.  The  Demo- 
cratic gain  over  1872  was  3,417 ;  the  Repub- 
licans increased  their  vote  by  1,273.  The 
total  Democratic  increase,  therefore,  is  4,690. 
Allowing  this  to  be  an  honest  increase — and 
it  requires  considerable  faith  to  do  so — it 
will  still  be  seen  there  is  at  least  an  illegiti- 
mate increase  of  25,000  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  Republican  State  Committee  conducted 
their  campaign  upon  the  expectation  that 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  W.  Virginia,  would 
colonize  at  least  20,000  Democratic  votes. 

The  foregoing  fully  establishes  the  correct- 
ness of  their  judgment.  It  also  proves  the 
strength  of  the  Republican  cause,  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  bold  canvass,  where  ques- 
tions affecting  the  honesty  of  administration 
and  the  integrity  of  free  institution  are  in- 
volved. To  educate  is  the  highest  function 
of  a  party  devoted  to  progress  and  ordered 
liberty.  In  spite  of  the  close  calculations  of 
the  Democratic  managers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  failed  to  estimate  at  its  full  strength, 
the  sterling  integrity  of  a  free  people,  when 
directly  appealed  too,  to  sustain  honesty  in 
finance,  and  stability  in  administration  of 
Republican  government.  The  legitimate 
maj  ority  for  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  would  most 
certainly  have  been  not  less  than  25,000,  if 
so  many  of  the  accommodating  Democrats 
residing  in  adjacent  States  had  not  tempo- 
rarily migrated  into  Ohio.  There  is  a  lesson 
and  warning  in  the  foregoing  facts  and  esti- 
mates, which  it  will  be  well  to  heed. 
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The  *  *  Long  Roll ' '  of  the  recent  campaign 
was  first  sounded  in  Kentucky.  At  this 
writing,  its  reverberations  are  dying  away 
in  Alabama.  The  struggle  has  bepn  a  vig- 
orous one.  Marches  and  countermarches 
have  followed  each  other  rapidly.  The 
opening  assaults  were  severe  and  well-con- 
tested, resulting  in  varied  fortune.  The 
Democracy  appeared  in  force,  and  carried, 
as  at  Shiloh,  the  outposts.  Our  lines  were 
driven  in  disastrously  in  California,  the 
camp  being  divided  against  itself.  The  fight 
waged  with  fluctuations  in  Maine,  showing 
an  apparent  decrease  of  fighting  strength  on 
our  part ;  while  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  there 

was  assured  and  confident  **  forward  move- 

< 


ments."     Then  came  a  stroke  of  **  grand 

strategy,"   worthy    of  Sherman    himself 

only  it   was   as   the   attack   on   Johnston's 
center,  at  Kenesaw — a  failure,  which,  unlike 
"Tecumseh,"  the   enemy  were   unable    to 
rally  from  by  any  flanking  eff'ort.    The  de- 
feat in  Ohio — ^their  center — was  the  key  to 
the  situation.    All  that  remained  to  be  done, 
thereafter,  was  to  mass  the  forces  and  move 
all  along  the  lines  against  the  enemy's  works. 
When  the  electoral   campaign  for    1875 
opened,  there   was  a  long  list  of  positions, 
temporarily  lost,  to  be  re  carried.   It  is  wor.tli 
while  seeing  how  far  success  has  attended 
Republican  efforts.     In  1874  the  State  eleo- 
tions  resulted  as  follows  : 


VOTE  OF  1874. 


STATES. 


Indiana 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

Michigan 

New  Jersey.... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 
Virginia 


• 
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164,955 

182  053 

347,008 

164.842 

197.013 

361,855 

107,256 

79,054 

186, 310 

63, 131 

41,734 

94,865 

53,385 

67  520 

120,905 

89.344 

93.376 

1S2  720 
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*  Repuhlican  gain 


t  Democratic  loss. 


Special  elections  were  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing States  and  for  the  purposes  indicated : 

California,  Oct.  20,  Election  of  Supt.  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Alabama,  Sept.  20,  Delegates  to  a  Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Alabama,  Nov.  16,  Ratification  of  Consti- 
tution. 

North  Carolina,  Aug.  10,  Delegates  to  Con- 
vention. 

North  Carolina,— —  Ratification  of  Con- 
stitution. 

Nebraska,  Sept.  12,  Ratification  of  Consti- 
tution. 


Oregon,    Nov.  2,  Election  of  Representa- 
tive. 

Tennessee,* Elections  of  Representa- 
tive. 

Missouri,    Oct.   30,    Ratification  of   New 
Constitution. 

Texas,     Sept.    Delegates  to  Constitutional 
Convention. 

Texas,     Dec.  7,   Ratification  of  Constitu- 
tion. 

New  Jersey,  Oct.  22,  Ratification  of  Con- 
stitutional, Amendment. 

Colorado,  Oct.  25,  Election  of  Convention 
Delegates. 
*  Date  Is  not  known. 
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At  the  regular  State  elections  during  the 
year  past,  the  following  States  have  voted : 


STAT58. 


Kentucky.... 
California .... 

Maine 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

Massachusetts 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Kansas  

New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia 

Texas* 

New  Mexico... 
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Aug.  1. 
Sept.  1 . 
Sept.  13. 
Oct.  12. 
Oct.  12. 
Oct.  12. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Deo.  7. 
Oct.  20t 
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*  The  election  In  Texas  whs  postponed  to  the  date 
amed  by  the  Constitutional  Cc 
t  To  fill  vacancies. 


named  by  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
t  To  flll  vacancies. 
t  Election  of  a  deiefrate. 

The  following  states  voted  at  the  elections 
indicated  on  amendments  to  the  State  Con- 
stitutions :  In  Minnesota  there  were  four 
amemdmenta  submitted  and  ratified.  The 
first  changes  section  4  of  article  VI.  and  pro- 
vides for  the  formation  of  judicial  district 
composed  of  contiguous  territory,  and  the 
election  of  judges  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
and  also  provides  that  every  district  judge 
shall  reside  within  the  district  at  the  time  of 
his  election  and  during  his  continuance  in 
office.  The  second  amendment  says  the  Leg- 
islature may  provide  by  law  that  any  woman 
21  years  of  age  and  upward  may  vote  at  any 
election  for  school  officers,  or  upon  any 
measure  relating  to  schools,  and  may  also 
be  eligible  to  hold  any  office  pertaining  solely 
to  the  management  of  schools.  The  third 
amendment  directs  the  Legislsture  to  provide 
for  the  safe  investment  of  the  principal  and 
iaterest  of  all  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
certain  lands  in  United  States  bonds,  or  the 
bonds  of  Minnesota  or  other  States,  issued 
after  the  year  1860.  The  fourth  proposition 
so  amends  section  3  of  article  X.  as  to  make 
stockholders    in    any    corporation    (except 


those  for  carrying  on   a   manufacturing  or' 
mechanical  business)  liable  only  for  all  un- 
paid installments  on  stock  owned  by  them  or 
transferred  for  the   purpose  of  defrauding 
•r  editors. 

Kansas  voted  upon  three  amendments,  which 
are  intended  to  secure  biennial  sessions  of  the 
Legislature.  The  first  provides  that  section 
25  of  article  2,  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows  :  **  All  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
shall  be  held  at  the  State  capital,  and  begin- 
ning with  the'  session  of  1877,  all  regular 
sessions  shall  be  held  once  in  two  years, 
commencing  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Janu- 
ary of  e^ch  alternate  year  thereafter."  The 
second  so  amends  section  3  of  article  XL,  as 
to  provide  that  at  each  regular  session  the 
Legislature  shall  make  provision  for  raising 
sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  State  for  two  years.  The  third  to 
constitute  section  29  of  article  II.,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: **  At  the  general  election  held  in  1876, 
and  thereafter,  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  and 
members  of  the  Senate  shall  be  elected  for 
four  years." 

In  Mississippi,  three  amendments  were 
submitted.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
dition of  Section  5  of  Article  XII,  and  pro- 
hibits the  payment  of  what  is  known  as  ^tlie 
*' Union  bank,  or  Planter's  bank  bonds." 
The  second  is  in  relation  to  fines,  forfeitures, 
etc.,  in  support  of  the  public  schools,  and 
the  third  relates  to  a  division  of  the  States 
into  a  convenient  number  of  chancery  dis- 
tricts. The  first  is  known  to  have  been 
adopted.  The  fate  of  the  other  two  has  not 
been  distinctly  ascertained. 

The  result  of  the  late  electio»s  has  an  im- 
portant bearing.  The  Presidential  election 
of  next  year — that  of  the  Centennial — ^has  a 
significance  as  deep  as  that  which  was 
felt  attended  the  first  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  As  the  first  table  present- 
ed shows,  the  year  begun  with  an  appa- 
rent reaction — so  triumphant  as  to  leave  the 
Democracy  in  possession  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  majority  of 
over  eighty  membei*s.  The  carefully  nur- 
tured disaffection  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party  itself,  presented  to  the  op- 
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poBitioD,  two  gronnda  tor  expi^cting  further 
success.  The  firet  was  a  belisf  that  the 
"  Libersia,"  cslled  so  from  tliair  remarkibly 
Illiberal  way  of  dealing  with  all  opposed  to 
their  puny  efforla,  held  the  balance  of  pow«r, 
and  could  dictate  reason  to  the  Democracy, 
while  depletiug  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion. The  Becoad  was  thu  hope  that  tlie  weli- 
pushed  charge  of  adm in i strati ve  oonuption 
was  ao  far  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Republican  masses  as  to  be  au  effectual  means 
of  disintegration.  Last  year's  returns  almost 
justified  these  hopes,  but  those  who  analyzed 
closer,  saw  more  clearly  that  indifference, 
even  more  than  dissatisfaction,  was  the  cause 
of  the  dKlault,  It  was  not  a  Demooratic 
gain  so  much  as  a  Republican  abstention,  that 
brought  about  the  untoward  result. 

This  year  changes  the  scene  almost  eati  rely, 
&3  the  following  summary  will  show  ; 
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Texas 
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New  Mexico 
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il»l  electious  duriiK  the  year,  to  eleci  flplegiies  ind 
oYoteoD  IheCoiiBlitutLoiiitrBnicdbjlheiii;  (6)  re- 
he  official  count,  ss  far  as  h^jard  'mm,  ei^cs  it  tp  the 
lapubllcino  namlnee.  tNew  Torfe  It  pnctlcalJr 
lepoWlcan,  tbe  Legislature  having  been  cirrled  by 
I  large  majnrlty  SHd  Ibe  OemnoralLc  vole  jjreitly 
■ertUL^d.    (The  papular  nnJorUT  was  Bepubfioao  In 

Id  Kentucky  there  was   decided  gain  in 
Ve    Republican   party,   General 


Harlan,   its    candidate,    making  a  Tigorons 
personal  canvass,  while  his  ability  and   elo- 
quence   put     his    opponent  at   so   graat    a 
disadvantage,   as  to  compel  the  Democratic 
leaders  to  make  appeals  for  support  on  the 
ground  of  party  necessities.     There    was  a 
fina  illustration  of  reciprocity  in  this   elec- 
tion— the  Brat  of  the  campaign.     Covington, 
Newport,  and   other   river  towns   increased 
their  votes  quite  largely.     The  Ohio  Demo- 
crats, in  the  aounties  opposite,  had  their  re- 
ward for  this  neighborly  attention.     Califor- 
nia showed  the  disadvantage  of  divided  coun- 
cils.    The  intense  individuality  and   ambi- 
tion of  Senator  Booth  and   hia  friends,   re- 
sulted in  a  temporary  disrupture  of  tha  Re- 
puMican  party,  and  permitted  the   Democ- 
racy to  carry  the  State.     At  the  later  alec- 
tiou,   into   which,  as  seems   inevitable,   the 
school  question  entered,  the  Republiuan  can- 
didate was  elected  hy  ten  thousand  majority, 
California  is  a  Republican  State  on  a  direct 
issue.     All  parties  here,  and  in  Kentucky, 
were  opposed   to   inflation.     The   Arkannaa 
contest  had  no  hearing  on  the  general  con- 
flict.     As  to  Maine,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Republican  victory,  though  accompanied  by 
a  reduced  majority,  angnes  nothing  as  to  the 
Presidential  contest.     There  is  asmall  Demo- 
cratic gain,  but  it  is  only  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  proves  that  the  evils  of  civic  abstention 
do  not  accompany  the  party  that  secures  tha 
dangerous  classes   and  gathers  iu  the  igno- 
rant and  prejudiced.     Maine  will  give  her 
full  majority  next  year.     Both  parties  in  this 
State   opposed  inflation.     As   to    the   other 
New    England   State   that  voted   this  fall — " 
MasachnsettE — the  result  is  satisfactory,  and 
shows   that   with   the    interest   sure   to  be 
aroused  in  the  Centennial  Presidential  can- 
vass, the  Bay  State  will  give  a  majority  of 
thirty  thousand  for  the  Republican  nominee. 
A  remarkable  fact  is  exhibited  Tiy  the  recent 
State  census,  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  the  suffrage.     The   voting  population  of 
Massachusetts  is  stated,  by  the  census  of  187B, 
to  be  351,066. 
The  vote  oast  for  Presl-  lkss 

dent  in  1872  was 192,732  I  158,334 

For  Governor  1674  it  was      186,810     1M,256 
"  "        1875  "    "        173,809  1  178,257 

In  New  York  the  vote  fell  off  largely  from 
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that  of  last  year,  which  was  23,177  less  than 
in  1672.  The  official  count  has  not  been  re- 
ceived at  this  writing,  hut  the  vote  will 
probably  be  forty  thousand  less  than  last 
year,  and  sixty  thousand  less  than  in  1 872. 
In  Pennsylvania  it\irf^r«ported  to  be  over 
eighty  thousand  less  than  at  the  election  of 
1872.  Massachusetts  opposed  inflation  by 
the  votes  of  both  parties. 

Turning  to  the  West,  and  what  is  to  be 
seen  ?     An  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  masses,  and  a  large  gain 
over  last  year,  wherever  a  thorough   and 
honest  canvass  has  been  made.     Iowa  gave 
Governor  Kirk  wood  a  majority  of  over  thirty- 
two  thousand,  while  the  average  majority  on 
the  State  ticket  was  over  twenty-nine  tltous- 
and.     The  Republicans  opposed  inflation  and 
nrged  the  policy  of  appreciation.     Ohio  has 
been  treated  elsewhere  at  great  length.    The 
proven  facts  justify  a  claim  for  an  honest  ma- 
jority of  twenty-five  thousand  for  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.     The  Democracy  made  a  bold 
attack  on  the  whole  line,  advocating  infla- 
tion, but  were  hindered  by  the  allied  Catholic 
attack  on  the  public  schools.     The  Republi- 
can party  leaders  took  a  moderate  position, 
looking  to  the  careful  and  honest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  '*  greenback  "  and  maintained  it 
steadily  ;  resisting  with  great  vigor  towards 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  claim  made 
that  inflation  of  the  currency  was  a  remedy 
for  the  hard  times  produced  by  speculative 
expansion  in  other  directions.     The  results 
in  Minesota  and  Kansas,  like  Iowa,  must  be 
regarded  as  offering  the  most  cheering  proof 
of  the  assured  hold  had  by  the  national  party 
upon  the  loyal  masses  therein.     As  to  "Wis- 
consin, two  things  are  to  be  deduced.     One 
is,  that  thft  lack  of  an  efficient  eanvass  in  the 
sense  of  completeness,  will  always  tell  against 
the  Republican  organization.     "With  the  ma- 
terialu  of  which  it  is  largely  composed,  it  is 
evident  that,  to  paraphrase  a  well-worn  ex- 
pression, **  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of" 
political  success,  as  well  as  ** liberty."  The 
other  is,  that  in  the  **  Badger  States,"  the 
fight  made,  to  break  up  the  Republican  party 
by  a  movement  from  within,  (cdmpour;ded  of 
personal  motives    and    some    new    policies 
striving  to  assert  themselves,   as    per  tke 


cheap  transportation  discussion),  has,  on  a 
severe  test,  failed  of  success.  The  Legis- 
lative majority  is  increased.  "Wisconsin 
may,  with  every  reason,  be  counted  for  the 
Republican  nominee  in  1876,  with  a  fair  ma- 
jority. Nebraska  gave  about  eleven  thous- 
and majority  for  the  Republican  ticket.  Like 
the  States  of  "Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska  planted  itself  squarely  in 
opposition  to  inflation. 

The  result  in  New  Jersey  is  especially 
gratifying,  reversing,  as  it  does,  in  regard  to 
the  legislature,*  the  vote  of  last  year.  The 
Democratic  majority  of  that  election,  i»  both 
Senate  and  House,  and  on  joint  ballot,  is  ex- 
actly transformed.  In  the  local  elections, 
the  honors  were  fairly  divided — the  Repub- 
licans, however,  carrying  the  larger  coun- 
ties. Pennsylvania  is  a  solid  victory — Hart- 
ranft  having  about  12,000  majority  over  Per- 
shing. The  prohibition  vote  was  about  1 1 ,000. 
Philadelphia  illustrates,  at  this  election,  the 
growth  of  the  absentee  evil.  There  are  1 60,- 
000  registered  voters  in  the  city,  but  only 
113,889  ballots  were  cast,  a  loss  of  over  46,- 
000.  In  18G8,  the  poll  was  121,333  ;  in  1872, 
119,118.  The  Keystone  State  showed,  by  its 
recent  vote,  that  it,  too,  could  be  counted 
against  inflation. 

The  election  in  New  York,  while  giving 
the  opposition  State  ticket  a  majority  of  15,- 
239,  really  resulted  in  a  Republican  and  re- 
form victory.  The  Legislature  is  Republican 
by  an  increased  majority.  In  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  Tammany  Hall  and  the 
rule  of  the  *' Boss  "  or  **one  manpower" 
has  been  effectually  broken.  The  figures 
will  show  this : 

The  majority  for  Tilden  in  1874  was  42,156 
That    for     Bigelow    (Democrat)  in 

1875  is  but 28,156 

.Mr.  Seward,  the  Republican  nominee  for 

Secretary  of  State,  had  4,465  more  votes  than 

Governor  Dix. 

The  total  vote  was 126,902 

Divided  as  follows:    Bigelow ^77,529 

Seward 49,372 

The  Democratic  vote  on  a  total  poll  of 
126,344,  decreased  1,077.  The  Republican 
vote  increased  4,465,  making  a  total  of  5,542 
— the  difference  between  the  vote  of  1874  and 
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1875.  The  opposition  to  Tammany  combined 
the  Democracy  opposed  thereto  and  the  Re- 
publicans.    The  result  is  worth  noting : 

Anti-Tammany  Tammany 

Phelps  (Rep)...  75,733  I  Olney 50,853 

Hacket  (Dem).  75,755  \  Smythe...  50,314 

The  majority  was— Hacket  (D) 25,441 

Phelps  (R) 24,880 

The  answer  of  Tammany  through  the 
mouths  of  John  Kelly  and  Abraham  S.  Hew- 
itt, was  two-fold.  Mr.  Kelly  declared  it  to 
be  due  entirely  to  the  disaffection  produced 
among  the  corporation  laborers,  at  the  re- 
duction of  their  wages.  This  was  both  con- 
fession and  avoidance.  The  confession  be- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  "boss"  or  **personal 
government"  plan  involves  the  placating  of 
the  laboring  masses,  by  their  employment  on 
civic  improvements  or  as  armies  in  older 
States.  The  object  is  corrupt,  in  both  a 
political  and  personal  sense.  It  enriches 
contractors  and  ring  officials,  and  drills 
masses  of  men  to  support  corruption  by  their 
votes.  It  is  the  system  of  the  Plebiscite  in 
another  form.  Louis  Napoleon  and  Baron 
Haus^aman — the  former  the  French  John 
Kelly  and  the  latter  more  akin  to  Tweed  in  all 
probability — played  their  game  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  They  improved  Paris,  assisted 
France  to  railroads  and  canals,  obtained 
overwhelming  endorsements  at  the  polls  by 
the  process  known  to  the  manipulators  of 
such  things,  whether  in  France  or  Demo- 
cratic New  York,  and  ended  in  exile  and  de- 
feat, The  result  was — Sedan,  the  loss  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and — The  Comipune. 
Mr.  Hewitt,  a  man  of  acute  intellect  and 
trained  intelligence,  also  fulminated.  He 
cannot  see,  as  a  Democrat,  any  hope  for 
municipal  self-government,  as  applied  to 
large  cities,  without  the  intervention  of  some 
such  agency  as  that  of  the  Tammany  Soci- 
ety. Like  all  the  modern  Democratic  lead- 
ers, he  makes  open  confession  of  the  failure 
of  Democracy — as  they  understand  it.  The 
Procrustean  bed  on  which  they  lay  Govern- 
ment and  its  methods,  is  a  failure  in  the 
face  of  the  complex  and  multiform  aspects  of 
modern  society.  Inevitably  the  Democrat 
turns  to  the  Dictator.  The  chief  of  Tam- 
many appeals  to  the  Plebiscite,  and  whether 
in  City  or  State,  enthrones  personal  govern- 


ment by  the  aid  of  masses  deliberately  cor- 
rupted or  kept  unenlightened,  and  finally 
creates  a  Csesar — be  the  same  Emperor  or 
*'Bos8  "  The  Republican  sees,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  that  the  co-operative  governm«iit  or 
party  **of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people' ' — seeking  to  translate  the  average 
demands  into  law,  while  it  aims  to  lift  tliose 
demands  on  to  the  highest  plane  of  wliicli 
they  are  capable — that  this  government  or 
party  must  have  capacity  for  infinite  modifi- 
cation, mobility  and  adaptation,  without  once 
losing  its  steadfast  hold  on  the  underlying, 
primordial  idea — that  of  government  for  all, 
by  all,  and  in  the  interest  of  all.  It  cannot 
be  led  by  chieftians,  as  is  that  of  Democracy, 
pure    and  simple.     The   Republic   is  under 

the  direction  of  representatives — attorneys 

truttees,  if  you  will — empowered  to  act  for 
the  people.  But  this  is  aside  from  the  gen- 
eral   question,  though  still  germane  to    tlie 

issue. 
From  the  further   West,   Colorado,   Ne-^^ 

Mexico,  and  Oregon  wheel  into  line,  and  as 
before  stated,  California  returns  home.  There 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  election  of  a 
Republican  member   of  Congress  from  Ore- 
gon, though  the  official  count  must  finally 
decide.     Colorado  elected  her  last  Delegate, 
and  also  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  authorized  by  the  en- 
abling act.   New  Mexico  returns  her  efficient 
Delegate,  Mr.  Elkin.     From  th^e  South,  su- 
perficial conditions  do  not  appear  as  hope- 
ful,  yet  close  observation    will    satisfy  the 
thoughtful  person  that  there  is  ground  for 
encouragement.     Alabama  and  North  Caro- 
lina have  both  made  manifest  the  existence 
of  a  live   and  vigorous   Republican  party. 
The  popular  majority  against  holding  a  Con- 
vention to  revise  thb  Constitution,  was  9,245. 
The   arrangement  of  the  districts  was  such 
that  a  minority  secured  within  one  of  a  ma- 
jority, and  the  election  of  that  doubtful  one 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Convention,  secured 
them   control  thereof.     But  the  work  of  re- 
organization is  well  begun.     In   Alabama, 
the  Republicans,  at  a  late  day,  rallied  to  resist 
the    ratification  of    the  new   Constitution, 
framed  by  *he  Democrats,  and  showed  that 
they  were  not  so  demoralized  as  their  op- 
ponents supposed.     Alabama  will  probably 
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head  the  Republican  column  next  year, 
while  North  Carolina  is  almost  beyond  per- 
adventure  on  that  side.  Texas  will  be  for 
the  Democratic  candidate — whoever  that 
may  be.  The  Democracy  elected  their  Con- 
vention, framed  a  new  Constitution,  and  will 
ratify  it,  as  well  as  elect  State  officers  there- 
under, early  in  the  current  month.  Mis- 
souri has  also  changed  its  Constitution,  the 
vote  on  the  ratification  being  very  light,  and 
generally  affirmative.  The  total  vote  of  that 
State  in  1872  was  273,6-29,  while  on  the  new 
Constitution  it  was  not  over  one  of  that  total. 
The  most  significant  sign  in  the  former 
Slave  States,  is  the  clearage  already  evident 
in  the  border  States.  It  was  apparent  dur- 
ing the  Kentucky  canvass,  and  it  was  more 
than  distinct  in  Virginia,  recently.  The 
Maryland  vote  shows  clearly  that  the  Bour- 
bon leaders  are  losing  their  hold  on  the 
Sourthern  whites.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Maryland  was  honestly  carried  by  the  Re- 
form movement,  of  which  the  Republicans 
formed  so  important  a  constituent.  The  to- 
tal vote  was  158,127,  with  a  majority  for  the 
Democrats  of  12,821.  Outside  of  Baltimore 
city,  the  Reformers  carried  12  counties  with 
a  population  of  329,989  ;  the  Democrats  car- 
ried 10  counties,  with  a  population  cf  193,- 
351.  Baltimore  city,  with  a  population  of 
267,354,  (making  a  population  represented 
by  Democrats  of  460,705)  gave  a  majority 
sufficient  to  secure  Carroll's  election,  though 
but  a  short  time  before,  it  gave  14,000  major- 
ity for  Gen.  Latrobe,  the  Reform  Mayor. 
The  Democratic  vote  in  the  city  was  36,958, 
and  its  majority  was  very  conveniently  just 
14  995.  Thd  total  vote  shows  the  r^tio  of 
polls  to  be  one  in  five  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. It  shows,  however,  that  the  city  vote 
falls  one-half  per  cent,  below  that  ratio.  The 
increase  there  of  Democratic  polls,  over  pre- 
ceding elections  is  nearly  equal  to  their 
majority  in  the  State.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Reform  vote— 21,293,  in  Balti- 
more on  the  2d  ult,  and  the  Republican  vote 
cast  in  1872, 13,647,  is  7,646.  Adding  these, 
as  being  Reform  Democrats  to  the  total  Demo- 
cratic vote  in  the  city,  and  the  present  total 
will  be  50,605,  making  an  increase  over  the 
party  vote  of  1874,  (the  highest),  that  being 


29,862,  of  20,743.  This  shows  how  Mr.  Car- 
roll's majority  was  obtained,  for  there  has 
been  no  such  normal  increase  as  is  indicated . 
The  ratio  already  given  would  show  an  in- 
crease of  100,000  to  the  population.  The 
majority  outside  of  Baltimore  for  the  Reform 
ticket  was  2,181.  The  official  vote  was,  for 
Carroll  (Dem.),  50,690;  for  Harris,  (Rep.), 
48,509.  The  muncipal  election  indicated 
that  the  Reformers  had  a  majority  in  the 
city  itself.  All  these  things  are  slowly 
disintegrating  the  Southern  Democracy,  by 
opening  the  eyes  of  that  poition  of  their 
voters,  that  gravitated  to  them  originally, 
because  they  could  not  sustain  the  policy  of 
restricting  slavery,  or  of  proclaiming  eman- 
cipation. They  were  not  Democrats,  any- 
how, and  begin  at  last  to  understand  this. 

The  result  in  Mississippi  is  not  unex- 
pected. It  proves  the  danger  of  personal 
politics,  and  strongly  testifies  to  the  need 
there  is  of  direct  action  and  courageous  con- 
duct, on  the  part  of  those  who  have  won  the 
confidence  of  the  new  citizens.  The  loss  of 
Mississippi  is  not  a  permanent  one.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  minority  to  hold  the  elec- 
toral majority  for  a  great  while  in  abject 
subjection,  and  the  campaign  of  Seventy-Six 
Tyill  prove  this,  beyond  doubt.  What  has 
been  won  in  fraud  and  violence  will  surely 
end  in  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

*'  The  mills  of  in«  Gods  grind  ^ery  slow, 
Bu^.  they  grind  very  fine. ' ' 

Looking  over  the  entire  field  and  the  Re- 
publican party  may  well  feel  encouraged. 
There  is  no  place  for  complete  assurance  of 
triumph,  but  there  is  room  for  confidence  in 
success,  if  the  work  to  be  done  is  well  done  ; 
if  the  standard  is  lifted  high  ;  if  the  motives 
are  honest  and  patriotic,  and  the  principles 
proclaimed  are  exalted  in  character. 

Three  points  become  prominent  in  a  sur- 
vey of  the  field.     These  are  : 

1st.  The  recent  struggle  was  not  in 
reality  over  hard  or  soft  money  per  se,  for  or 
against  administrative  reform,  but  in  reality 
for  the  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the 
Republican  organization.  The  people  vetoed 
that  design. 

2d.  It  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  the 
voters  are  not  prepared  to  trust  the  Demo- 
cratic party  with  national  power  once  more. 
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A^  amatVrr  n(  polititial  philowvpfe/ — a  l*?giti- 
mAt«  <vppo«*i^ir>n  bi^injj  a  ii4>c«war7,  «Ten 
«w#^tiAl,  c*>n4li*i/>nof  r«pTr*^«itatiT*  j^ov«*rtt- 
mAT>t — it  wrm'td  Yn",  Well  for  the  politiciaaa 
who  b*^lr>n^  to  a  r1iiT'*T«irt  ichool  from  the  Re- 
pTitlicAn  part/,  to  in.^in  apon  the  diabaBd- 
memt  of  an  organization  on  which  the  taint  of 
trea^Ron  ttnd  //^rtrJAm  tfr^its^  and  the  re-^omunf 
of  th^  opposition  onder  Mvne  other  name. 

Zf\.  ft  in  erident  that,  as  dariifg  tbedajii 
of  pro-alav^rry  role,  while  the  ciril  war  cre- 
ated there**/  waa  in  progressfl,  and  «ince, 
drtrinjf  the  perilon«  da/s  of  reconstmction, 
the  I;eTir>o<;ratie  p»rty  ba-s  alwa/s  been  read/ 
to  strike  >>andft  with  an/  dangeronjt  morement 
Of  voting  force,  that  ofTeDi  a  chance  of  aid- 
In  j(  iU  recovery  of  the  power  it  so  un- 
worthil/  ased.  It  alH«d  itself  with  slarcry. 
It  blew  hot  and  cold  daring  the  Slave-hold- 
ers' Rel»eUion,  It  has  supported  the  Ka- 
Klax  and  endorsed  the  White  League  mur- 
ders. In  New  York  city,  it  organized  plun- 
der on  a  gigantic  scale.  During  the  recent 
canvass,  it  has  shown  itself  ready  to  join 
with  those  who,  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
of  sacerdotalism,  strike  at  the  unsectarian 
public  schools,  and  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  has  been  ready  to  destroy  the  public 
credit,  in  order  to  arouse  demagogue'ii 
appeal,  the  passions  of  the  poor,  the  un- 
fortunate, and  the  unemployed. 

New  dangers  threaten  at  every  turn  from 
the  existence  of  this  virulent  party.  The 
intelligent  American  citizen  perceives  the 
danger  that  follows  its  every  step  towards  a 
renewal  of  power,  and  when  the  prize  ap- 
pears to  be  in  theif  grasp,  the  ballot  of  the 
patriot  strikes  them  down  as  assuredly  as 
their  buUots  did  the  Houthern  wing — that  is, 
th«  Conf'sderate  armies, — during  the  Rebel- 
lion. Uopublicans  I  to  the  front.  Close  up 
the  ranks,  Amend  the  discipline.  Increase 
your  vigilance.  Prepare  earnestly  for  a  for- 
ward movement,  and  the  Centennial  year 
will  see  another  tried  and  trusted  Republican 
elected  to  the  Presidency. 


Wish  Political  Philohoi»hv.— No  one  who 
has  studied  the  career  of  M.  Loon  Gambetta, 
the  parliamentary  and  popular  leader  of  the 
Frt»noh  RopuliliranH,  can  for  one  moment, 
deny  to  him  the  wisdom  that  is  chastened  by 
experience,  and  the  courage  that  is   tem- 


p«»eii  by  the  knowledge  that  brings  lifcicrc- 
tion.  He  eomprehendd  clearly  tiut  thjt^  K«- 
pnblican  iiiea  is  master  of  the  3ita3.tii>a.  and 
that  it  is  the  oil  orier  anii  not  the  ii«w  con- 
ditionj,  that  con.^pire  a^in^t  onier,  social 
and  political.  In  a  lettt^r  addres:?e«i  to  th« 
EepubUcans  of  Lyooa,  bearing  date  Oct-  i", 
M,  Gambetta  says : 

**  What  rictorioo-*  majorities,  of  wlutterer 
nature,  have  f»5p«*inally  to  fear,  is  to  s<?<  k  to 
obtain   everything  at   onee  at  the   ri^k    oi 
confounding  and  compromising  every^tliin^. 
The  example  oi  these  last  few  years  slioald 
always  be  before  our  eyes.     The  politics  of 
our  days  are  bound,  like  all  the  sciences,  to 
march   gradually   from    the  simple    to    the 
complex  ;  but  more  than  all  other  scienee*. 
it  re<iuires  the  spirit  of  circumspection,  pru- 
dence, temperament.     Politics  are  not  a  ge- 
ometry, ail   the   constructions  of  whicK    slt^ 
:  traced  in  pprfect   lines,  all  the  problems  of 
which  necessarily   receive  exact  solutionis. 
'  They  ought,  beyond  doubt,  to  be  inspir«Ml  hy 
fixed   and  certain   principles,  but  thejr   are 
carried  on  with  men  and  for  men,  across  in- 
terests  and  passions  which  throng  togetlier, 
•in  the  face  of  traditions  which  resist.     Th.*sy 
,  ought,   therefore,  to  know  how  to  arrange 
,  with  necessity,  and  never  to  risk  the  fate  of 
;  an  idea,  or  a  people,  for  the  honor  of  a  hoj>e- 
I  less  theory.     We  have  had  predecessors,    i^e 
'  shall   have  successors ;    we  shall   only    l>e- 
queath  them  a   very  imperfect  patrimonjr  ; 
for  all  the  conquests  we  shall  have- been  able 
to  realize  will  only  give  the  measure  of  tlie 
progress  even  of  political  morals,  still,  alas  ! 
much  in  arrear.     Arrived  at  public  life,  at 
the  most  difficult  period  of  this  century,  we 
have  but  one  duty — to  maintain,  augment, 
and  transmit  the  heritage  to  better  prepared, 
and  more  fortunate  generations.     It  is  nec- 
essary, then,  to  measure  and  regulate  the 
march,  in  order  to  avoid  falls.'* 

Two  luminous  statements  in  the  foregoing- 
are  ^Tforthy  American   attentio^.     Gambetta 
condensed   a  volume,  when   he  wrote  that, 
"The  politics  of  our  days  are  bound,  like 
all  the  sciences,  to  march  gradually  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex."     Again  :    "  Politics 
are  not  a  geometry,  all  tlie  constructions  of 
which  are  traced  in  perfect  lines    *    *    they 
are  carried  on  with  men  and  lor  men,  across 
interests    and    passions   which    throng   to- 
gether in  the  face  of  traditions  which  resist.'  * 
Democracy   is    simple;    Republicanism     is 
complex.     Modern  life  is  the  most  complex 
of  all  things,   and   growing  more  so  daily. 
Politics  are  not  pure  morals.     They  are  not 
necessarily    immoral,    because    expediences 
have  rightful  place.     The  basis   is  ethical, 
and  must   always   be.      The   practice   may 
often,  and  most  wisely,  too,  be  a  compromise. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Lord  Castlbreagh — What  is  a  General  Treaty  op  Commerce  ?  Reciprocity — Monopoly— 

iNTERCOURSe  DUKING  THE  PERIOD  WHEN  THE  PoRTS  WERE  CLOSED — Mr.  ClAY,  Mr.  GaLLA- 

TiN,  Mr.  Canning — ^Mr.  Clay's  Proposition — Another  Order  in  Council — Lord  Dudley — 
Regulation  op  the  Colonial  Trade  by  Parliament — Duke  of  Wellington  —  Lord 
Aberdeen — British  Government  did  not  Contemplate  any  Regulation — Views  op  Mr. 
Rush — A  Different  Policy — Mr.  Van  Burbn  akd  Mr.  McLane — A  New  Proposition — 
American  Ports  Opened  by  the  President's  Proclamation. 


When  Lord  Castlereagh  asked  Mr.  Rush, 
the  American  Minister,  what  was  to  be  un- 
derstood by   a  general  treaty  of  commerce  ? 
Mr.  Rush  replied:  "A  treaty  that  would 
open,  not  a  temporary  or  precarious,  but  per- 
manent  intercourse  with  the  British  West 
Indies  and  the. Colonies  in  North  America, 
to  the  shipping  of  the  United  States.     And 
to  negotiate  such  a  treaty,  he  was  present  in 
London."     It  appears  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  willing  to  enter  upon  such  a 
negotiation,  but  unwilling  to  alter  the  exist- 
ing Colonial  system,  which  excluded  trade. 
They  professed,too,to  have  an  earnest  desire  to 
see  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
two  count^ries  placed  upon  the  best  footing 
at  all  points  ;  the  stake  to  each  being  alike 
important.     What  the  United  States  desired 
was,   that  in   the  trade  between    the    two 
countries,  the  United  States  should  have  its 
equal  share  as  carriers,  and  that  the  charge 
upon  the  vessels  of  each  should  be  equal. 
This  is  Reciprocity,  the  Republican  idea.  Mr. 
Rush  says  that  this  is  all  that  the  United  States 
ask-     And  the  United  States  hold  it  out  in  a 
permanent  statute  as  the  basis  of  its  code  of 
navigation.     But  the  monarchial  idea  was 
Monopoly,  and  to  that  idea  Great   Britain 
clung  with  a  persistence  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

It  must  never,  therefore,  be  overlooked, 
that  in  all  the  propositions  of  this  country  to 
Great  Britain,  simple  reciprocity  was  sought; 
and  reciprooitv  here  means  lustice.  After 
the  closing  of  the  ports  and  the  virtual  cessa- 
tion of  trade,  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  letter  of  the  11th 
of  October,  1826,  expsessed  the  views  of 
America  in  worsls  that  lay  down  the  princi- 
ples which  throughout  had  actuated  Ameri- 
can statesmen.     He  said  :  **  The  Government 
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of  the  United  States  has  always  been  anxious 
that  the  trade  between  them  and  the  British 
Colonies  should  be  placed  upon  a  liberal  and 
equitable  basis.  There  has  not  been  a  mo- 
ment since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Con- 
stitution, when  they  were  not  willing  to  ap- 
ply to  it  the  principles  of  fair  reciprocity  and 
equal  competition.  There  has  not  been  a 
time  during  the  same  period  when  they  have 
understood  the  British  Government  to  be 
prepared  to  adopt  that  principle.  *  *  *  The 
struggle  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  was  to 
maintain  her  monopoly,  and  on  that  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  an  equal  participation 
in  the  trade  and  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  British  Colonies." 

The  subject  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  therefore  again  relegated 
to  the  hands  of  diplomacy  ;  but  there  was  not 
actual  non- intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Colonies,  as  a  mutual 
exchange  of  their  respective  products  was 
carried  on.  Commodities  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  British  Colonies,  but  which  they 
could  not  receive  directly,  they  received  in- 
directly through  the  neutral  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew,  each  of  which 
became  a  sort  of  entrepot  for  American  com- 
merce and  that  of  the  British  Colonies.  The 
Colonial  consumer,  of  course,  defrayed  the 
transient  charges  through  those  islands  ;  but 
the  trade  was  not  unprofitable,  and  it  found 
eanployment  for  American  vessels. 

On  the  llth  of  April,  1827,  Mr.  Clay,  the» 
Secretary  of  Slate,  addressed  instructions  to 
Mr.  Albert  Gallaiin,  American  Minister  in 
London,  desiring  him  to  remove  from  ^he 
mind  of  the  English  Secretary  of  Foreign, 
Affairs  any  misapprehensions  he  might  have 
upon  the  subject.    The  despatch  was  exceed- 
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inpl;  temperate  in  tone,  and  one  cnlculsted  to 
foster  amity  between  the  two  nations.  Mr. 
CBDiiiDg  liful  expressed  himself  as  diain- 
clioad  to  Le  drawn  aj;ain  into  the  discussion 
of  topioB  alriisdj  more  than  aufflcientl;  de- 
hated.  If  this  vieif  had  been  aouepted,  the 
door  of  remoustraaoe  might  have  been 
closed,  on  the  groand  that  it  was  impossible 
to  renew  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
without  traversing  former  argnmeDts.  Mr. 
Clay  held  that  a  full  and  candid  explana- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  until  this  was  dona,  he  would 
not  be  satisfled  that  ail  had  been  dons  tliat 
was  necessary.  Accordingly,  he  concurred 
in  the  general  proposition  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Canning,  that  there  is  a  right  iu  a  mother 
country  to  interdict  to  foreign  nations  a  trade 
with  her  Colonies.  This  proposition  was 
universally  admitted  among  nations,  and 
had  never  buen  controverted  by  the  tiovecn- 
mant  of  the  United  States.  But  that  was  a 
very  different  proposition  from  the  question 
which  had  been  nnder  discussion  between 
the  two  Governments .  That  question 
was,  whether,  when  the  parent  country,  re- 
laxing its  Colonial  monopoly,  chooses  to 
open  the  trade  of  its  Colonies  to  foreign  na- 
tions, those  nations  have  not  a  right  to  ex- 
amine for  themselves  the  terms  on  which  it 
is  so  opened,  and  to  treat  of  suet  modifica- 
tions of  them  as  would  secure  reciprocity  in 
the  mutual  interconrse.  The  Order  iu  Coun- 
cil, closing  the  British  Colonial  porta,  had 
been  made  pnnding  negotiation,  to  which 
the  aovernment  of  the  United  States  had 
been  invited.  And,  moreover,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  had  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mr.  Canning,  written  in 
anticipation  of  the  course  adopted  in  closing 
the  ports  of  America  to  British  vessels,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but 
which  he  did  not  deliver.  It  had  been  the 
intention  of  this  Qoverumont  to  frame  a  con- 
vention with  articles  providing  for  reciprocal 
interconrse  by  the  vessels  of  each  power  ; 
bnt  Mr.  Clay  learned  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  regnlate  the  trade 
by  law,  Mr,  Gallatin  was  therefore  directed 
to  copmunicate  to  that  Qovemment  that  the 
"""eaident  acquiesced  in  that  decision,  and 
a  the  disposition  of  that 


Government  to  open  the  trade  by-  separat 
acts  of  the  two  Governments.  The  pro; 
osition  of  Mr.  Clay  was  that  a  recom 
mendatlou  should  be  made  by  the  Preaiden 
to  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  1st-  To  soa- 
pend,  as  to  the  British  Government,  th( 
alien  duties  on  vessel  and  cargo,  mod  to 
allow  the  entry  Into  ports  ofthe  United  StMes 
of  British  vessels,  laden  with  the  same  kinds 
of  British  produce,  or  British  Colonial  pro- 
dnce,  as  American  vessels  can  lawfully  im- 
port ;  the  British  vessel  paying  no  higher 
charges  of  any  kind  than  American  vessels 
are,  nnder  the  same  circumstances,  boand 
to  pay  ;  and,  secondly,  to  abolish  the  re- 
striction contained  in  the  act  of  the  1st  nf 
March,  1323,  confining  the  trade  to  a  direct 
intercourse  between  the  Colonies  and  the 
United  States  ;  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
leave  Great  Britain  iu  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  circuitous  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
through  the  British  Colonies.  Mr.  QuiSalw  • 
waa  also  instructed  to  inquire  whether,  if  I 
Congress  should  pass  a  law  to  the  abovf  I 
effect,  the  Order  in  Council  of  July,  1836,  I 
woald  be  revoked ;  the  discriminating  duties 
operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  Americ 
vessels  in  the  British  Colonial  J)orta  woultl  I 
be  abolished ;  and  vessels  of  the  Unit^i  / 
States  he  saffered  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  I 
trade  and  iuterooursii,  according  t 
actmeuts  of  Che  Act  of  Parliament,  of  (he  | 
Sth  July,  1825  f 

On  the  I6th  July,  1827,  another  Britiali  I 
Order  in  Council  was  issued,  embracing  the  I 
regulation  of  the  Colonial  trade  of  Greit  / 
Britain  with  all  nations,  reciting  the  paasagt  I 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  it  w. 
Glared  that  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the  I 
Act  of  July,  1825,  should  be  the  period  is  J 
which  an  aci:eptanoe  of  its  provisions  br  f 
foreign  uations  should  be  valid ;  de«!iriiig  f 
what  nations  had  accepted  ihoae  provision 
and  closing  their  ports  against  all  those  th>>  I 
had  not ;  among  which  the  United  &t,M!  J 
were  inclnded .  The  terms  of  such  an  Order  | 
in  Council  were  strangely  inoonsiele 
the  communication  to  the  British  SDvero-  I 
meut,  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin  on  JuDH  Hi,  I 
thnt  the  President  was  willing  to  recammin^  J 
Co  Congress  the  passage  of  a  law  to  cegahtl^  I 
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commercial    intercoarse  of   a  verj  liberal 
character.    To  that  no  answer  was  received ; 
and  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
no  Intention  to  make  one.    Mr.  Carning  died, 
and  a  similar  communication  was  transmitted 
to  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Canning's  successor. 
The  note  of  Lord  Dudley,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gallatin,  reviewed  the  grounds  upon  which 
the   United  States   justified  themselves  in 
omitting  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  July,  1825,  and  stated  that 
Lord  Dudley  declined  to  commit  the  British 
Government  as  to  their  course  in  the  event 
of  the  United  States  adopting  the  measures 
proposed,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz : — 
Ist,  That  much  must  of  necessity  depend  upon 
the  details  of  the  Act  which  Congress  might 
pass ;  2d,  More  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  passage,  and  the  views 
which  the  British  Government  might  then 
have  of  their  interest  in  the  matter ;  and, 
3d,     That  any  stipulations  on  the  subject 
would  be  a  virtual  departure  from  the  ground 
taken  by  his  Government  to  regulate  the 
trade  by   law,   and  to  decline  all  further 
negotiation  concerning  it.     At  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  gentleman  informed 
Mr.  Gallatin  that  Great  Britain  considered 
the  Colonial  intcl^course  as  exclusively  under 
her  control,  and  that  whatever  terms  might 
be  granted  to  foreigners  would  be  considered 
as  an  indulgence ;  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  whether,  in  any  way,  or,  if  at  all,  on 
what  terms,  it  would  be  open  to  the  United 
States,  in  case  of  their  repealing  their  re- 
strictive Acts.     In  the  month  of  January, 
1829,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
heard  from  Mr.  Barbour,  in  London,  the  last 
information  on  the  subject.     The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  present  during  a  communica- 
tion  which  Mr.    Barbour   held  with    Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  had  become  Secretary  in  con- 
sequence of  changes  in  the  British  Cabinet. 
Lord  Aberdeen  expressed  his  desire  to  have 
the  Colonial  trade  <j^estion  judiciously  ad- 
justed, and  his  opinion  that  the  interdict  was 
injurious  to  the  Colonies  without  a  propor- 
tionate benefit  to  any  other  section  of  the 
Empire.     But  from  subsequent  conversation 
with  his   Lordsliip,   and  from   information 
derived  from  other  sources,  Mr.  Barbour  was 


induced  to  believe  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment did  not  contemplate  any  relaxation  of 
the  Colonial  system  in  favor  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  late  tariff,  together  with  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  Great 
Britain  to  compete  upon  equal  terms  with 
American  navigation,  contributed  to  that 
disposition  ;  and  that  the  British  Government 
would  willingly  withdraw  the  privileges  of 
trading  Vith  its  Colonies,  which  it  had 
granted  to  other  nations,  if  that  could  con- 
veniently be  done. 

Perhaps  an  extract  froib  the  published 
memoranda,  by  Mr.  Rash,  of  his  residence 
at  the  Court  of  London,  may  help  to  explain 
why  England  stood  out  so  long  against  the 
offers  of  reciprocity  by  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Rush  says :    Britain,   on  her  part,  al- 
leged that  she  had  the  right  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  her  Colonies  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  all  respects,  as  she  saw  fit. 
This  she  declared  it  was  proper  that  she 
should  do,  not  only  as  regarded  commodi- 
ties entering  into  the  trade,  but  the  vessels 
carrying  them.     She  said,  that  to  assent  to 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  in  her  trade  between 
these  islands — ^the   English  West  Indies — 
and  the   United  States,  would  give  to  the 
latter  inherent  advantages,  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  the  iftlands.     That  she  main- 
tained the  islands  at  great  expense  for  their 
civil  Governments   and  military  establish- 
ments, and  that  on  these  grounds,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  general  sovereignty  over  them, 
not  only  has  she  the  right,  but  she  held  it 
necessary  to  her  just  interests  to  employ, 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  her  own  vessels 
in  the  trade,  whenever  opened,  no  matter  to 
what  extent,  or  on  what  inducements.     This 
was  the  British  doctrine  of  monopoly;  which 
may  be  supplemented  by  a  remark  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's,  that  there  were  **  too  many  in- 
terests hung  upon  their  Colonial  dominion  in 
the  (quarter  mentioned,  (the  West   Indies) — 
it  woi^ld  operate  like  a  revolution  in  their 
commercial  system,'-  to  relax  their  practice. 
And  now  occurred  a  transaction  which 
presents  one  of  the  strangest  features   of 
American  history.    When  the  inconveniences 
of  the  suspension  of  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween the   United  States  and    the  British 


but  Hr.  Cla.r  learned  that  the  British  Qur- 
ernment  had  deoided  to  regnlate  the  trade 
bj  law.  Mr.  GallatiD  was  thHrerore  directed 
to  eopimnnicate  to  that  Oovernroent  that  the 
President  acqnies.:ed  in  that  deciaion,  and 
deeiied  to  ascertain  the  disposition   of  that 


. „   —   -Jes 

were  included ,  The  terms  of  such  an  Order 
in  Council  were  strangely  incoasistent  with 
the  communication  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, made  by  Mr,  Gallatin  on  June  4th, 
that  the  President  was  willing  to  recommsnd 
to  Congress  the  passage  of  a  law  to  regulate 
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commeroial  intercoarae  of  a  very  liberal 
oharacler.  To  that  no  answer  wm  received  ; 
snd  it  was  Dnderdtood  that  Mr.  Canaicg  had 
no  inteotion  to  make  one.  Mr,  Carniog  died, 
and  n  eimilar  commnnication  was  transmitted 
to  Lord  Dndler,  Mr.  Caaning's  successor. 
The  note  of  Lord  Dudley,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Gallatin,  reviewed  the  grouuda  upon  which 
the  United  States  justified  thamselvoa  in 
omitting  to  accept  the  termB  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  of  July,  182S,  and  stated  that 
Lord  Dudley  declined  to  commit  the  British 
Qovemment  as  to  their  conrae  in  the  event 
of  (he  United  States  adopting  the  measares 
proposed,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz  : — 
Ist,  Tliat  much  must  of  necesaity  depend  upon 
the  details  of  the  Act  mhich  Congress  might 
pass;  ad,  J/ore  in  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  passage,  and  the  views 
which  the  British  Government  might  then 
have  of  their  interest  in  the  matter  ;  and, 
3d,  That  any  stipulations  on  the  subject 
would  be  a  virtual  departure  from  the  ground 
taken  by  hia  Qoveriiment  to  regulate  the 
trade  by  law,  and  to  decline  all  farther 
negotiation  concerning  it.  At  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Huakiggon,  that  gentleman  informed 
Mr.  Oallatiu  that  Great  Britain  considered 
the  Colonial  intetconrse  as  exclusively  under 
her  control,  and  that  whatever  terms  might 
be  granted  to  foreigners  would  be  considered 
as  an  indulgence  ;  that  he  waa  not  prepared 
to  aay  whether,  in  any  way,  or,  if  at  all, 
what  tunna,  it  would  he  open  to  the  United 
Statea,  in  oaae  of  their  repealing  their  re- 
strictive Acts.  In  the  month  of  Jannary, 
1829,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statea 
heard  from  Mr.  Barbour,  in  Loudon,  the  laal 
information  on  the  subject.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  present  during  a  communica- 
tion which  Mr.  Barbour  held  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  had  become  Secretary  in  con- 
gequence  of  changes  in  the  British  Cabinet. 
Lord  Aberdeen  expressed  hia  deaire  to  have 
the  Colonial  trade  ([^eation  judiciously  ad- 
justed, and  his  opinion  that  the  interdict  was 
injurious  to  the  Coloniea  without  a  propar- 
tionate  benefit  to  any  other  section  of  the 
Empire,  But  from  aubseqnent  oonversation 
with  his  Lordship,  and  from  information 
derived  from  other  sonroes,  Mr.  Barboar  was 


induced  to  believe  that  the  British  Qovem- 
did  not  contemplate  any  relaxation  of 
the  Colonial  aystem  in  favor  of  the  United 
States ;  that  the  late  tariff,  together  with  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  incapacity  of  Great 
Britain  to  compete  opon  eqnal  terms  with 
American  navigation,  contribnted  to  that 
diapoaition ;  and  that  the  British  Government 
would  willingly  withdraw  the  privileges  of 
trading  with  its  Colonies,  which  it  had 
granted  to  other  natioua,  if  that  could  con- 
veniently be  done.  ^ 

Perhaps  an  extract  fro^  the  published 
memoranda,  by  Mr.  Rush,  of  hia  residence 
at  UiR  Coart  of  London,  may  help  to  explain 
why  England  stood  out  go  long  against  the 
offers  of  reciprocity  by  the  United  States. 
Mr,  Rush  says  ;  Britain,  on  her  part,  a1- 
iegrf  that  flhe  had  the  right  to  regulate  the 
trade  between  her  Colonies  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  all  reapeota,  aa  she  aaw  fit. 
Thta  she  declared  it  was  proper  that  she 
should  do,  not  only  aa  regarded  commodi- 
ties entering  into  the  trade,  but  the  vessels 
carrying  them.  She  said,  that  to  assent  to 
the  basis  of  reciprocity  in  her  trade  hetweeii 
these  islands — the  English  West  Indies — 
and  the  United  States,  would  give  to  the 
latter  inherent  advantages,  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  the  idlanda.  That  aha  main- 
tained the  inlands  at  great  expenae  for  their 
civil  Governments  and  military  establiah- 
menis,  and  that  on  these  grounds,  as  well  ns 
that  of  her  general  sovereignty  over  them, 
not  only  has  she  the  right,  but  she  held  it 
necessary  to  her  just  interests  to  employ, 
chieSy,  if  not  exclusively,  her  own  vessels 
in  the  trade,  whenever  opened,  no  matter  to 
what  extent,  or  on  what  indncements.  This 
waa  the  British  doctrine  of  monopoly;  which 
may  be  supplemented  by  a  remark  of  Lord 
Castlereagh's,  that  there  were  "too  many  in- 
terests hung  upon  their  Colonial  dominion  in 
the  quarter  mentioned,  (the  Weal  Indies)— 
it  would  operate  tike  a  ravolotion  in  thetr 
commercial  ay 
And  now  < 
presents  one 
American  hist 
of  the  Hospet 
tween   the   tJ: 
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Colouies  were  alone  felt,  and  the  far  greater 
evils  of  the  trade  open  for  the  benefit  of  Eng- 
land to  our  exclusion,  were  forgotten,  the 
Government *of  the  United  States,  says  Mr. 
Caleb  Gushing,  saw  fit  to  depart  from,  and 
change  the  policy  which  it  had  pursued  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Government,  and  to  con- 
cede to  Great  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the 
questions  in  dispute.     Under   date  of  the 
20th  July,  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren  instructed 
Mr.    McLane  to  negotiate  an  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  trade  with 
her  colonies.     In  reviewing  the  events  as  re- 
corded above,    ilr.    Van  Buren  considered 
them  as  having  contributed  more  or  less  to 
the  result,  which  he  much  regretted ;  and  he 
named  three  grounds  upon  which  he  thought 
this  country  assailable  :   1st,  In  its  too  long 
and  too  tenaciously  resisting  the  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  in 
her  Colonies  ;  2d,  In  not  relieving  her  ves- 
sels from  the  restriction  of  returning  direct 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Colonies,  after 
permission  had  been  given  by  Great  Britain 
to  our  vessels  to  clear  out  from  the  Colonies 
to  any  other  British  port ;  and  3d,  In  omit- 
ting to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  July,  1825,  after  the  subject 
had  been  brought  before  Congress,  and  de- 
liberately acted  upon  by, our  Government. 
It  is,  without  doubt,  said  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to 
the  combined  operation  of  these  causes,  that 
the  United  States  are  to  attribute  the  British 
interdict.    The  trade,  although  not  wholly 
suppressed,  had  changed  in  its  character.  In- 
stead of  being  direct,  active  and  profitable, 
it  was  circuitous  and  profitless.     The  export 
trade  had  been  more  considerable,  though 
greatly  reduced.     The  decrees  of  nature,  by 
which  the  British  West  Indies  are  made  de- 
pendent on  the   United  States  for  a  great 
portion  of  their  necessary  supplies,    though 
erroneously  resisted,   had  not  been  wholly 
frustrated  by  the  retaliatory  and  improvident 
legislation  of  the  two  countries.     It  was  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  President,  to  put  an  end 
to  a  state  of  things  so  injurious  to  all  parties. 
He  was  willing  to  regulate  the  trade  in  ques- 
tion upon  terms  of  reciprocal  advantage,  and 
to  adopt  for  that  purpose,  those  which  Great 
Britain  had  herself  elected,  and  which  were 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  of  the 


5th  July,   1825,    as  it  was  understood    by 
the  United  States.     Mr.  McLane  was  directed 
to  make  a  full  and  frank  exposition  of  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  President  in  that 
respect,  as  early  as  he  could,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  was  best  calculated  to  accomplish 
them,  and  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  communi- 
cate the  result  of  the  overture  to  Great  Brit- 
ain to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session.     The  President  was  convinced  of  the 
inutility  of  protracted  discussions  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  had  been  over  and  over  again  de- 
bated ;   and  Mr.  McLane  was  authorized  to 
say  to  the  British  Government,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  they  would  open  their 
ports  to  British  vessels  coming  from  the  Brit- 
ish Colonies,  laden  with  such  Colonial  produc- 
tions as  could  be  imported  in  American  ves- 
sels, and  upon  terms,  in  all  respects  equally- 
favorable  ;  and  that  they  would  also  abolish 
the  restriction  contained  in  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1823,  confining  the  trade  to  a  direct 
intercourse,  upon  conditions  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  allow  American  vessels  the  privi- 
leges  of  trade  and  intercourse,  which  were 
offered  by  the  act   of  the  oth  July,  1825. 
Following  this  offer  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  to 
the  British  Government,   Congress    volun- 
teered to  pass  a  law,  says  Mr.  Gushing,  for 
opening  our  ports  without  hiaving  any  pre- 
vious assurance  that  England  would  open 
hers  ;  and  the  act  in  question  is  that  of  the 
20th  May,   1830.     Great  Britain  proceeded 
then  in  such  form  and  to  such  an  extent  as 
she  pleased,  to  open  certain  of  her  Colonial 
ports  to  the  United  States   by  a  mere   Order 
in  Council,  revocable  at  will.     In  the  same 
way,  an  act  of  Congress  is  revocable  at  the 
will  of  Congress.      It  was  on  both  sides — at 
any  rate,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — 
an  experiment,  which  they  saw   fit   to   try, 
without  entering  into  any  stipulations  on  the 
subject,  obligatory,  either  in  their  nature  or 
in  time.     The  act  of  May  29,  1830,  provides 
that  whenever  the   President  of  the  United 
States    shall  receive    satisfactory    evidence 
that  the  Government  of  Great   Britain  will 
open  the  ports  in  its  Colonial  possessions  in 
the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,    the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Cairos, 
and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer   Islands,  to  the 
vessels    of  the    United  States,  for    an    in- 
definite   or    for   a   limited  time,     that  the 
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vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their  car- 
goes, on  entering  the  Colonial  ports 
aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or 
liigher  duties  of  tonnage  or  import,  or  charges 
of  any  other  description,  than  would  be  im- 
posed on  British  vessels  or  their  cargoes,  ar- 
riving in  said  Colonial  possessions  from  the 
United  States  ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  may  import  into  the  said  Colonial 
possessions,  from  the  United  States,  any 
article  or  articles  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  a  British  vessel  into  such  pos- 
sessions, from  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  export 
from  the  British  colonies  mentioned,  to  any 
country  whatever,  other  than  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain,  any  article  or  articles  that 
can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  ves- 
sel, to  any  country,  other  than  the  British 
dominions  or  possessons ;  leaving  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  the  United  States  with 
all  other  ports  of  the  British  dominions  or 
possessions,  on  a  footing  not  less  favorable 
to  the  United  States  than  it  now  is ;  that 
when  such  evidence  was  received,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation,   at  any    time    before    the    next 


session  of  Congress,  declaring  the  fact, 
and  proclaiming  the  conditions  of  the  trade  in 
the  vessels  of  the  two  countries.  On  the 
5th  October,  1830,  the  President  issued  his 
proclamation  declaring  that  he  had  received 
satisfactory  evidence  that,  whenever  he 
should  give  effect  to  the  Act  of  May  29th, 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  would  open, 
for  an  indefinite  period,  the  ports  of  its 
Colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  &c., 
to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  their 
cargoes,  upon  the  terms  and  according  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  above  Act  of  Congress ; 
that  by  that  Act  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  were,  from  the  date  of  the  proclama- 
tion, open  to  British  vessels  coming  from 
those  British  possessions,  and  their  cargoes, 
upon  the  terms  set  forth  ;  that  the  acts  con- 
cerning navigation  and  commercial  inter- 
course of  1818,  1820  and  1823,  were  abso- 
lutely repealed ;  and  that  British  vessels 
and  their  cargoes,  were  admitted  to  an  entry 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
islands,  provinces,  and  Coloi^es  of  Great 
Britain,  on  or  near  the  American  continent, 
and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States. 
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The  arrangements  under  the  Act  of  May, 
1830,  and  the  President's  Proclamation  of  Oc- 
tober continued  for  several  years  to  regulate 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  the  Colonial  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  The  subject,  however, 
was  brought  before  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflfairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  committee 
made  a  thorough  investigation  ;  and  the  re- 
port, drawn  by  Mr.  Gushing,  showed  how 


those  arrangements  in  their  operation  affect- 
ed the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
report  was  based  upon  a  petition  to  Congress 
of  certain  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
who  complained  of  the  arrangements  in 
question.  They  represented,  that  in  their 
operation,  those  amendments  were  injurious 
to  this  country,  and  that  they  had  not  been 
executed  in  good  faith  by  Great  Britain. 
The  committee  examined  the  case  ' 
titioners,  and  then  scrutinized  th 
the   arrangements  themselves,    ' 
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thus  formulated :  By  the  Convention  con- 
cluded in  London  on  the  3d  of  July,  1815, 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 

it  is  provided — 

1.  As  to  the  commerce  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
territories  in  Europe,  there  is  to  be  recipro- 
cal liberty  of  commerce.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries  have  liberty  to  enter  with 
their  ships  and  cargoes  all  the  places   to 
which  other  foreigners  were  admitted,  and 
to  remain  and  transact  business  there  in 
complete  security.     No  higher  or  other  du- 
ties are  to  be  imposed  in  the  United  States 
on    the    importation    of    any  articles,    the 
growth,   produce,   or    manufacture   of   the 
British  territories  in  Europe,  and  no  higher 
or  other  duties,  in  the  British  territories  in 
Europe,  on  the  importation  of  any  articles, 
the  growth,   produce,  or    the  manufacture 
of    the  United    States,   than    are    payable 
on  the  like  articles   of  any  other  foreign 
country;  nor  are  any  higher  or  other  duties 
to  be  imposed  in  either  country,  on  the  ex- 
portation of  any  articles  to  the  other,  than 
such  as  are  payable  on  the  exportation  of 
such  articles  to  any  other  foreign  country ; 
and  any  prohibition  by  either  shall  extend 
equally  to  all  other  nations.     And  no  higher 
or  other  duties  were  to  be  paid  by  United 
States  vessels  in  British  ports,  or  British 
vessels   in  United   States  ports,  than  were 
paid  by  the  vessels  of  each  country  in  their 
own  ports. 

2.  As  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  Af- 
rioan  or  East  Indian  seas :  Vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  admitted  to  trade  with  the 
ports  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  to  import  and 
export  all  articles  to  or  from  those  territo- 
ries which  were  not  prohibited  ;  and  on  the 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  no  other  or  high- 
er duties  were  to  be  charged  than  were 
payable  in  like  case  by  the  most  favored 
European  nations.  American  vessels  were 
required  to  take  their  cargoes  to  the  United 
States  ;  and  were  prohibited  from  carrying 
on  the  coasting  trade  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but 
might  proceed  with  their  original  cargo  or 
part  of  it  to  another  British  settlement  in  In- 
dia.    United  States  vessels  engaged  in  the 


East  India  trade,  or  in  trade  with  China, 
might,  in  the  course  Of  the  voyage  to  or  from 
the  English  territories  in  India,  touch  for 
refreshment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St. 
Helena,  etc.,  but  not  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. An  amendment  was  subsequently 
made  as  to  St.  Helena,  as  it  was  the  place  of 
confinement  of  Napoleon. 

The  committee  found,  by  a  comparison  of 
successive  periods  of  time,  that  since  the 
conclusion    of   the    arrangement  proclaim- 
ed  by    the    President    under    the    Act    of 
May,    1830,    there    had    occurred    an    ex- 
traordinary   augmentation    of   the  relative 
amount  of  British  tonnage  entered  and  clear- 
ed in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.     The 
statement  presented  embraced  the  several 
years  from  1828  to  1838,  inclusive,  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  seen 
that  in  the  ten  years  from  1829  to  1838,  the 
British  tonnage  in  American  ports  had  in- 
creased from  86,377  tons   to  484,702  tons; 
while  the  American  tonnage  had  only  in- 
creased   from    872,949    tons    to    1,302,974. 
Thus,  the  British  tonnage  increased  nearly 
in  the  ratio  of  from  8  to  48,  the  American  in 
the  ratio  only  of  about  8  to  13.  In  other  words, 
the  American  tonnage  had  increased  but  50 
per  cent.,  while  tho  British  tonnage  had  in- 
creased more  than   500  per  cent.      Official 
tables  had  been  prepared  showing  the  trade 
between  the  British  North  American  Colonies 
and  the  Districts  of  Passamaquoddy,  Port- 
land,   Boston  and  New   York,   during  the 
years  1828  and  1837.     It  appears  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1828, 
in  American  vessels,  was  $190,207  ;  in  for- 
eign vessels,  nil ;  but  the  aggregate  value  of 
imports  for  the  year  1837  gave  $311,754  in 
American  vessels,  and  $318,288  in  foreign 
vessels  — total,   $630,042.       The   aggregate 
value  of  exports  from  the  same  districts  for 
the  year  1828  was,  of  foreign  produce  $67,927 
in  American  vessels  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  nil ; 
of  domestic  produce  in  American  vessels, 
$621,319;  in  foreign  vessels,   nil^  total  of 
foreign  and  domestic  produce,  $689,146.  The 
aggregate  value  of  foreign  produce  exported 
in  1837  in  American  vessels   was   $18,606, 
and  in  foreign  vessels  $54,769;  total,  $73,373. 
The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce  in 
American  vessels,  was  $195,557  ;  and  in  for- 
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eign  vessels  $359,316  ;  total,  $549,878  ;  total 
of  foreign  and  domestic  produce,  $623,249. 
Of  the  vessels  engaged  in  this  commerce, 
it  appears  that  in  the  year  1828,  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  American  vessels,  which 
entered  at  the  ports  of  these  districts,  was 
31,439  tons;  and  39,125  tons  cleared.  Of 
British  tonnage,  only  5,878  cleared  in  that 
period.  The  tables,  in  stating  the  aggregate 
tonnage  for  the  year  1837,  give  also  the  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  which  entered,as  382, 
tonnage,  55,048  tons  ;  293  American  vessels 
cleared,  whose  tonnage  was  50,696.  The  ag- 
gregate number  of  British  vessels  which  en- 
tered in  that  year,  was  1,804,  with  a  tonnage 
of  123,675  tons ;  and  1,873  British  vessels 
cleared,  with  a  tonnage  of  144,769  tons.  Tlie 
figures  in  these  tables  were  confirmed  by 
Parliamentary  documents;  and  discussion  in 
England  concerning  the  arrangements  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  other  countries 
of  Christendom,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
while  under  those  arrangements,  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  with  all  Europe  had 
declined,  its  commence  with  the  United 
States  had  increased,  and  that  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  alone,  had  her 
commercial  treaties  proved  beneficial  to 
Great  Britain.  From  1802  to  1836,  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  witli  all  Europe  had  de- 
clined from  65  to  48  per  cent.,  while  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, with  her  Colonies  in  America,  had  in- 
creased from  18  to  26  per  cent.,  and  with  the 
United  States  from  18  to  27  per  cent.,  show- 
ing a  remarkable  identity  in  the  increase  of 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  American 
Colonies,  and  with  the  United  States  respect- 
ively. And  Mr.  Cushing  thought  that  these 
tables  indicated  that  there  was  some  ine- 
quality in  the  commercial  arrangements,  or 
that  from  some  other  cause,  those  arrange- 
ments fostered  and  promoted  the  navigation 
of  Great  Britain,  without  being  in  any  way 
beneficial  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
in  the  memorial  referred  to  the  committee, 
specific  allegations  were  made  of  such  ine- 
quality. It  was  alleged  that,  while  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  May,  1830,  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  President  thereon,  opened  to  the  ves- 
sels of  Great  Britain  all  the  ports  of  the 


United  States,  without  exception,  yet  only  se- 
lected ports  in  the  British  Colonies  were  open 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.     This 
allegation  was  substantiated  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  applicable  to  the  subject.     That 
Act  provided  that  no  goods  should  be  im- 
ported into,  nor  any  goods,  except  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fisheries,  in  British  ships,  be  ex- 
ported from,  any  of  the  British  possessions 
in  America,  by  sea,  from   or  to  any  place 
other  than  the   United  Kingdom,  or  some 
other  of  such  possessions,  except  into  or  from 
a  certain  small  number  of  ports  enumerated  in 
the  Act  called  *'free  ports,"  and  such  other 
ports  not  enumerated,  as  might  be  added  to 
the  list  by  Orders  in  Council.    Another  alle- 
gation was,  that  by  reason  of  the  particular 
locality  of  some  of  the  selected  free  ports, 
peculiar  advantages  were  secured  to  British 
vessels  which  were  not  enjoyed  by  vessels  of 
the  United  States.     Thus,  as  regards  the  ex- 
tensive trade  in  gypsum,  grindstones,  and 
wool,  which  constituted  the  larger  part  of 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  those  articles  were  not  ship- 
ped directly  at  any  of  the  free  ports,  to  which 
alone  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  were 
admitted.     Those  articles  were  obtained  from 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  inlets,  into  which 
British  vessels  could  penetrate,  but  Ameri- 
can vessels  could  not,  and  therefore  British 
vessels  had  the  monopoly.     Another  allega- 
tion was,  that  although  the  Act  of  Congress 
made  the  condition  that  American  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  in  British  Colonial  ports, 
should  not  be  subject  to  other  or  higher 
rates  of  tonnage,  or  imposts,  or  charges  of  any 
other  description,  than  were  imposed  upon 
British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  discrimi- 
nating duties  were  levied  on  American  ves- 
sels in  some  of  the  Colonies.     For  instance, 
coal   was  largely  exported    to  the  United 
States  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  when  coal  was 
exported  in  American  vessels,  an  export  duty 
of  four  shillings  sterling  per  ton  was  exacted, 
while  the  same  coal  was  exported  free  in 
British  vessels.     It  was  alleged  that  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States,  by  being  nat- 
uralized in  the  British  North  American  prov- 
inces, were  conveyed  thence  in  British  bot- 
toms, and  entered  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
in  the  West  Indies,  so  as  not  to  be  subject 
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there  to  the  foreign  import  duty ;  and  that 
as  American  vessels  were  not  allowed  to  per-, 
form  that  voyage,  our  carrying  trade  was  grad- 
ually transferred  to  the  British.    The  trans- 
action was  thus  shown:     Articles  produced 
in  the  United  States  were  shipped  in  British 
vessels  to  the   British  provinces  to  points 
where  American  vessels  could  obtain  no  car- 
goes. These  British  vessels  touched  at  a  free 
port,  and  without  unloading  their  cargoes, 
obtained  a  certificate  that   they  had  been 
landed  and  naturalized  ;  they  then  proceed- 
ed to  a  British  port  in  Europe  or  the  West 
Indies,  so  as   to  avoid  the  foreign  import 
duty  there.     The  trade  was  profitable  ;  but 
American  vessels  could  not  participate  in  it. 
Other  articles,  such  as  flour,  were  introduced 
into  the  British  provinces  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  our  vessels  could  not  transport  our 
own  products.     Great  Britain  was  charged 
with  having  imposed  heavy  or  prohibitory 
duties  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing 
those  advantages,  when  our  own  products 
were  imported  into  the  West  Indies  directly 
from  the  United  States  ;  but  when  they  were 
imported    circuitously   through   the  North 
American  Provinces,  the  duty  was  compara- 
tively low.   English  vessels  were  said  to  have 
come  directly  to  our  ports  with  British  Colo- 
nial productions,  to  sell  them  there,  pur- 
chase a  return  cargo,  proceed  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  and  there  sell  it,  and  take  in  a 
return  cargo  of  molasses,  sugar  or  cofi'ee,  and 
proceed  home  to  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies, or  to  Europe.     It  was  alleged  that  most 
important  interests  in  the  United  States  were 
injuriously  affected  by  the  fact  that  sundry 
articles,  such  as  gunpowder,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion  or  utensils   of  war,  tea,  fish,  dried   or 
salted,  oil,  blubber,  fins  or  skins,  the  pro- 
duce of  creatures  living  in  the  sea,  wood, 
potatoes,  &c.,  &c.,  were  forbidden  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  British  Colonies  from  the 
United  States,  though  similar  articles  were 
received  by  the  United  States  from  the  Colo- 
nies, by  which  means  they  competed  with 
Americans  in  American  markets, while  Ameri- 
cans could  not  compete  with  the  British  Col- 
onies in  British  markets.     These  were  some 
of  the  inequalities  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  American  Colonies,  by  which  the 


enormous  comparative  increase  of   British 
tonnage  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
1830  was  produced.     In  addition,  the  cost  of 
ship-building  in  the  colonies  was  less  than 
in  the  United  States,  which  enabled  British 
vessels  to  compete  with  American  vessels  in 
American  ports,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States,  as  American  vessels  were  ab- 
solutely precluded  from  competing  with  Brit- 
ish vessels  on  equal  terms.     It  was   further 
observed  that  the  arrangements  complained 
of   afforded    peculiar  advantages   to  Great 
Britain  in  regard  to  a  description  of  naviga- 
tion and  of  business  which  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  when  those    arrangements    were 
made,  and  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
anticipated,     namely,     the     transportation 
of  mails,  passengers  and  merchandise   by 
ocean  steamers.     The  line  of  mail  steamers 
running    between  Great    Britain    and    the 
United  States  consisted  of  British  vessels;  and 
as  they  came  by  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  they 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  circuitous  voy- 
age from  which  American  steamers  were  ex- 
eluded.     The  British  mail  steamers  to  the 
West  Indies,  after  landing  their  mails  and 
passengers  in  the  West  Indies,  proceeded  to 
the  Southern  ports  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  circuitous  voyage,  from  which  Americant 
mail  steamers  were  excluded,  because  they 
could  not  touch  at  any  port  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  carry  freight  from  there  to  Europe. 
A  branch  of  business,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance  in  mili- 
tary and  other  government  relations  was 
wholly  engrossed  and  monopolized  by  Great 
Britain.     And  more,  through  the  enjoyment 
of  the  circuitous  voyage  by  the  British,  steps 
had  been  taken  not  only  to  secure  to  British 
vessels  exclusively  the  steamboat  navigation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
but  to  sweep  along  the  entire  coast  of  the 
United  States,  touching  at  all  the  principal 
seaports,  collecting  the  correspondence,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  as  well  as  passengers,  to 
be  transported  from  port  to  port  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.   The  committee,  with  all  the  facts 
before  them,  could  not  help  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  arrangements  in  relation 
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to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  of 
North  America,  were  prejudicial  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  reason  of  their  inequality,  and 
ttieir  want  of  that  just  reciprocity,  and  that 
mutual  participation  of  advantages  which 
every  independent  State  is  entitled  to  de- 
mand in  its  intercourse  with  all  other  inde- 
pendent States.  And  the  committee  reported 
the  following  propositions  as  the  result  at 
■which  they  had  arrived  : 

1.  That  it  is  the  policy  and  the  desire  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  reciprocity,  fair  competition, 
and  mutual  advantages  to  both  parties. 

2.  That  the  existing  arrangements  regu- 
lating the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies  in  tlie  West 
Indies  and  on  the  continent  of  America,  are 
unequal,  unjust,  and  injurious  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

3.  That  so  long  as  Great  Britain  persists 
in  applying  to  the  vessels  and  productions  of 
the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  America,  peculiar  regulations  of 
commerce,  other  than  such  as  regulate  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  territories  in  Europe,  it  is  the  right 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, to  apply  peculiar  regulations  of 
commerce  to  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  entered 
from  or  proceeding  to  the  British  Colonies  in 
America. 

4.  That  the  continued  imposition  by  Great 
Britain  of  discriminating  duties  upon  the 
productions  of  the  United  States,  imported 
into  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  in  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  will  justify  the  im- 
position by  the  United  States  of  discrimi- 
nating duties  upon  the  productions  of  the 
British  Colonies  in  America  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  vessels  of  Great  Britain 
or  her  Colonies. 

5.  That  the  continued  prohibition  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain 
of  the  indirect  voyage  between  the  United 
States,  the  British  Colonies  in  America,  and 
the  British  territories  in  Europe,  or  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  one  and  another 
British  Colony  in  America,  will  justify  the 


prohibition  by  the  United  States  of  such  voy- 
age to  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  or  her 
colonies  in  America. 

6.  That  if  Great  Britain  see  fit  to  adopt 
and  pursue  a  system  of  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions against  the  United  States,  it  be- 
hooves the  United  States  to  protect  her  citi- 
zens, their  commerce  and  navigation,  by 
counter  prohibitions,  duties  and  regulations, 
and  to  decline  to  give  free  commerce  and 
navigation  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and 
vexations. 

7.  But  before  having  recourse  to  measures 
of  legislative  restriction,  as  the  certain  means 
of  effectually  guarding  and  securing  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  our  commerce 
with  British  Colonies,  it  is  due  to  national 
comity  to  recur,  for  that  purpose,  to  friendly 
negotiation  with  Great  Britain. 

These  propositions,  the  result  of  a  long 
and  laborious  examination  by  the  committee, 
show  the  practical  character  of  the  enquiry, 
and  a  determination  to  lay  bare  the  abuses 
which  prevailed.  Can  it  be  that  men  who 
believe  in  monopoly  are  unable  to  interpret 
fairly  the  principles  of  reciprocity,  even 
when  under  obligation  to  do  so  ?  Great 
Britain,  however,  derive!  advantage  from 
the  practice,  and  of  that  we  complained. 
We  desired  simply  to  secure  a  mutual  ben- 
efit, an  equal  participation  in  whatever  was 
enjoyed  by  British  vessels.  To  this  we  were 
entitled  by  every  principle  of  right.  Justice 
was  denied,  if  British  vessels  were  allowed  to 
trade  with  Colonial  ports,  under  regulations 
or  charges  which  discriminated  in  their 
favor.  And  it  is  not  only  claimed  that  our 
complaints  were  just,  but  they  are  proved  to 
rest  upon  a  foundation  that  could  not  be  im- 
peached. It  was  then  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate the  facts  to  the  British  government, 
and  to  convince  it  that  we  had  a  good  cause. 
So,  treating  the  propositions  as  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  investigation,  the  commit 
tee,  in  conformity  therewith,  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  the  adoption  of  which 
they  recommended  to  the  House  : 

Kesolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  en- 
ter into  negotiations  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  permanent, 
equitable,  and  just  conventional  arrange- 
ment of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Colonies  in  America. 
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The  spirit  of  defamation  seems  inherent  in 
human  nature.  It  has  continued  since  the 
day  that  the  man  blamed  the  woman,  and 
the  woman  blamed  the  serpent.  Those  who 
imagine  either  that  slander  and  vilification 
are  peculiar  to  our  times,  or  that  those  who 
receive  abuse  in  the  current  censorship,  are 
of  baser  material  than  their  predecessors, 
can  know  but  little  of  the  fashions  of  this 
world,  and  still  less  of  the  treatment  of  the 
prominent  men  of  our  country,  from  the 
foundation  of  our  Government. 

It  is,  indeed,  always  an  ungracious  task  to 
exhibit  human  infirmities,  whether  old  or 
new — whether  of  the  blamed  or  of  the  blam- 
ing. The  theme  is  not  flattering,  the  retro- 
spect not  brilliant,  as  we  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain of  our  political  annals  to  point  a  moral, 
which,  in  the  popular  excitement  and  con- 
fusion, is  too  likely  to  be  overlooked.  On 
assuming  such  a  task,  our  chief  inducement 
is  the  lesson  of  profit  to  be  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present,  con- 
cerning the  measure  and  kind  of  license  in- 
dulged through  successive  periods  of  our 
history — the  license  of  assault  upon  private 
and  public  character, which  runs  through  all 
the  phases  of  our  political  experience.       * 

The  memory  of  the  great  deeds  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic  must  cast  around 
them  a  spell  of  veneration,  ever  increasing 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  while  the  breath  of 
calumny  that  once  beclouded  and  annoyed 
them,  shall  grow  fainter  and  feebler,  until 
its  last  vestige  is  dissipated  in  the  full  efful- 
gence of  their  honors. 

WASHINGTON. 

Going  back,  than,  to  the  days  of  our  first 
President,  we  might  trace  the  course  of  his 
public  and  patriotic  services  through  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  which  the  birth 
of  the  Republic  transpired,  and  we  should 
find  him  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  that 
eventful  time.  A  man  who  alone  gained  the 
title  of  * '  father  of  his  country, ' '  and  has  been 
eulogized  as  *'  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  !"  yet, 
no  man,  living  or  dead,  was  ever  more 
cruelly  maligned,  or  more  outrageously  de- 


famed than  George  Washington.  The  most  vi- 
tuperative attacks  were  made  upon  him — ^and 
these  attacks  grew  more  violent  and  per- 
sistent towards  the  close  of  his  public  service. 
From  a  perusal  of  his  life  and  times  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  high-handed  and 
unscrupulous  abuse  of  a  hostile  press,  in- 
spired, as  it  appeared  to  be,  by  a  i>arty  of 
dissembling  friends,  was  among  the  prime 
causes  of  his  final  withdrawal  from  public 
life.  To  confirm  this  belief,  we  adduce  but 
a  fragment  or  two  from  the  mass  of  scurrility 
that  was  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  de- 
nounced as  "  a  traitor  "  for  his  proclamation 
of  April,  1793,  declaring  amity  with  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  of  Europe,  and  warning  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  all  move- 
ments inconsistent  with  neutrality.  For 
this  plain  act  of  duty,  under  his  oath,  he 
was  held  up  to  public  scorn — he  was  accused 
of  hostility  to  France,  and  of  secret  favor  to 
England — and  as  one  of  the  results  of  this 
denunciation,  at  the  opening  of  the  Third 
Congress  in  the  ensuing  December,  the  Ad- 
ministration candidate  for  Speaker  was  de- 
feated by  an  emphatic  majority.  The 
Aurora  of  that  day  said  :  **  If  ever  a  Nation 
was  debauched  by  a  man,  the  American 
Nation  has  been  debauched  by  Washington. 
If  ever  a  Nation  was  deceived  by  a  man,  the 
American  Nation  has  been  deceived  Iby  Wash- 
ington. Let  his  conduct,  then,  h^  an  ex- 
ample to  future  ages.  Let  it  serve  as  )a  warn- 
ing that  no  man  may  become  an  idoA.  Let 
the  history  of  the  Federal  GovernnaeW  in- 
struct mankind,  that  the  mask  of  patriotism 
may  be  worn  to  conceal  the  foulest  des'ig^ 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people. "  A^  i 
letter  to  Henry  Lee,  under  date  of  July  2p^i 
1793,  Washington  spoke  of  the  violence  yJti^ 
which  his  policy  had  been  assailed.  *  * 
in  what,'*  says  he,  '*will  this  abuse 
minate  ?  For  the  result,  as  it  respects 
self,  I  care  not — for  I  have  a  conaolat] 
within  that  no  earthly  efforts  can  deprive 
of — and  that  is,  that  neither  ambition 
interested  motives  have  influenced  my  c< 
duct — and  the  arrows  of  malevolence,  thei] 
fore,  however  barbed  and  well-pointed,  ne^ 
can  reach  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  na< 
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though,  while  I  am  up  as  a  mark,  they  will 
l:e  continually  aimed.  The  publications  in 
l<>eeman'8  and  Back's  papers  are  outrages 
on  common  decency." 

When,  on  one  occasion,  as  Jefferson  tells 
us,  Knox  made  some  allusion  to  recent  libels 
\ittered  by  the  press,  Washington  became 
very  much  excited — **  got  into  one  of  those 
passions  when  he  cannot  command  himself 
—dwelt  much  on  the  personal  abase  which 
liad  been  bestowed  upon  him ;  defied  any 
man  on  earth  to  produce  one  single  act  of 
Ills,  since  he  had  been  in  the  Government, 
ivhich  had  not  been  done  with  the  purest 
motives.  He  had  never  repented  but  once 
the  having  slipped  the  moment  of  resigning 
liis  office— and  that  was  every  moment  since 
— and,  by  God,  he  had  rather  be  in  his 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation.  He  had 
rather  be  on  his  farm  than  to  be  made  Em- 
peror of  the  world — and  yet  they  were  charg- 
ing him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King.  That 
rascal  Freeman  sent  him  three  of  his  papers 
every  day,  as  if  he  would  become  the  dis- 
tributor of  them — an  act  in  which  he  could 
see  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  in- 
sult him." 

On  the  second  day  after  Washington's  re- 
tirement from  the  Presidential  chair,  the 
following  appeared  in  the  The  Aurora: 
**  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salva- 
tion," was  the  pious  ejaculation  of  a  man 
who  beheld  a  flood  of  happiness  rushing  in 
upon  mankind.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
which  would  license  the  reiteration  of  this 
exclamation,  that  time  is  now  arrived ;  for 
the  man  who  is  the  source  of  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  country  is  this  day  reduced  to 
the  level  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is  no 
longer  possessed  of  power  to  multiply  evils 
upon  the  United  States.  If  ever  there  was  a 
period  for  rejoicing,  this  is  the  moment. 
Every  heart  in  unisoir  with  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  people  ought  to  beat  high 
with  exultation,  that  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton, from  this  day,  ceases  to  give  a  currency 
to  political  iniquity  and  to  legalized  corrup- 
tion. A  new  era  is  now  opening  upon  us — 
an  era  which  promises  much  to  the  people, 
for  public  measures  must  now  stand  upon 


their  own  merits,  and  nefarious  projects  can 
no  longer  be  supported  by  a  name.  When 
a  retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Washingtonian 
administration  for  eight  years,  it  is  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  astonishment  that  a  single 
individual  should  have  conquered  the  prin- 
ciples of  Repablioanism  in  an  enlightened 
people  just  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  despot- 
ism, and  should  have  carried  his  designs 
against  the  pabUc  liberty  so  far  as  to  have 
put  in  jeopardy  its  very  existence.  Such, 
however,  are  the  facts,  and,  with  these  star- 
ing us  in  the  face,  this  day  ought  to  be  a 
jubilee  in  the  United  States.  "—^Wre/A'a 
History  of  the  United  States.     Vol.  2,  p.  14. 

Such  diatribes  against  the  foremost  man 
of  the  Nation,  must  have  been  regarded  as 
insolent  and  provoking  in  the  extreme — and 
it  creates  little  surprise  to  learn  that  the 
editor  of  ^7%fi  Aurora^  a  few  days  after  the 
appearance  of  this  article,  underwent  a  sound 
drubbing  from  the  irate  son  of  a  naval  con- 
tractor. ' 

JOHN   ADAMS. 

The  second  President  did  not  escape  the 
most  violent  aspersions.  The  measures  of 
his  administration  were  assailed  with  the 
utmost  fury.  He  himself  was  covered  with 
obloquy,  not  only  by  his  open  enemies,  but 
by  many  also  of  those  who  were  once  his 
pretended  friends.  He  was  accused  of  bend- 
ing all  his  energies  to  secure  a  re-election. 
He  was  charged  with  having  "a  vanity 
without  bounds,"  '*  a  jealousy  capable 
of  discoloring  every  object,"  ''disgusting 
egotism,"  and  **  ungovernable  indiscretion." 
The  storm  of  malediction  became  so  great  as 
to  drive  him  into  retirement  at  the  close  of  a 
single  term.  He  left  the  White  House  a 
broken  man,  without  even  pausing  to  witne>s 
the  inauguration  of  his  successor.  For  many 
years  after,  his  life  was  embittered  by  a 
treatment  which,  to  his  proud  and  sensitive 
spirit,  was  like  a  tormenting  flame.  He, 
too,  was  denounced  as  a  "traitor,"  although, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  he  had 
sounded  the  tocsin  of  Independence,  and  in 
the  stormy  discussions  of  that  trying  period, 
he  had  won  the  title  of  "  the  colossus  of  the 
convention."  His  private  life  was  never 
challenged— even  the  tongue  of  calumny 
could  not  justly  assail  it. 
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The  third  President  wag  a  man  of  a  far 
different  stamp.  He  was  highly  ancceBsfnl 
in  his  political  aspirations,  and  became  tlie 
acknowledged  heail  of  a  great  party,  whose 
principles  and  policy  prevailed  id  the  gOT- 
enunent  of  the  oonntry  for  many  years. 
Bot  he  was  never  free  from  the  shafts  of  crit- 
icism, whether  through  groas  gnapicloDS  of 
his  private  character,  or  by  the  boldest  ar- 
raignment of  his  public  life.  Scarcely  a 
tithe  of  the  calumnies  in  regard  to  him,  then 
floating  in  the  air,  are  now  remembered — 
and  yet  enough  remain!  to  show  how  vio- 
lent must  have  been  the  bitterness  of  parti- 
sans on  the  one  aide  and  the  other,  and  how 
fearfully  the  tempest  lighted  on  the  head  of 
the  famous  autboi  of  the  Declaration.  We 
do  not  seek  to  determine  the  measure  of 
truth  or  falsity  in  accusations  which,  with 
their  subject,  have  long  since  passed  away. 
Butyit  may  serve  the  present  age  to  poiut 
out  some  of  the  allegations  which  Jefferson 
had  to  encounter,  and  which  must,  no  doubt, 
so  long  as  justice  remains,  be  held  as  ground 
of  reproach  to  the  times  In  which  he  lived. 
His  personal  vices  were  held  up  as  notori. 
0Q9.  His  ambition,  his  duplicity,  his  chi- 
canery, are  among ,  the  mildest  charges 
brought  againsthim.  During  Washington'! 
•econd  term,  Jefferson  is  said  to  have  been 
intriguing  with  an  opposition  paper — The 
Xwrora— and  stimulating  its  editor, 
landor,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  belittle  and 
disparage  "the  father  of  bis-  country. 
Under  Adams'  administration,  Callendor  was 
convicted,  fined  and  imprisoned  under  the 
alien  and  sedition  law.  At  the  time  of  Jef- 
ferson's accession,  Calleudor's  term  of  im- 
prisonment had  expired,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
friends,  he  had  also  paid  the  fine  imposed. 
Jefferson  remitted  this  fine  by  a  doubtful 
exercise  of  authority,  but  Callendor  wanted 
something  more,  and  imperiously  demanded 
to  be  made  Postmaster  at  Kichmond.  Jeffer- 
son aent  him  fifty  dollars  and  a  civil  refusal, 
Callendor  was  highly  indignant,  and,  be- 
coming the  editor  of  the  Kidanond  Recorder, 
throaghfhe  columns  of  that  sheet  commenced 
the  exposure  of  his  relations  with  Jeffer- 
son in  the  management  of  The  Aurora.  He 
<l1so  showed  that  Jefferson  was  complicated 


with  him  in  the  prodnetion  of  the  pamphlet 
hich  be  had  been  tried  and  punished — 
and  circulated  other  tales  of  the  most  dam- 
aging character.  So  one  can  say  what 
ight  have  been  the  result  of  these  terrible 
assaults  had  their  anthor  been  permitted 
press  them  forward.  His  death,  by  acci- 
dental drowning,  gave  Jefferson  a  respite, 
t  was  only  a  respite,  and  brief  at  that. 
The  stories  were  revived,  with  many  aggra- 
tions.  Daring  the  canvass  for  President, 
opposition  paper  had  the  following  state- 
■nt ;  "  All  wlio  wish  to  see  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  America,  the  guil- 
lotine set  up  in  our  streets,  and  a  Robes- 
piere  in  the  chair  of  State,  will  vote  fof 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  infidel,  the  leveller, 
the  agrarian,  the  calumniator  of  Washing- 
ton, the  crack-brained  enthusiast."  In  1804, 
Adams  charged  him  "  with  a  want  of  sin- 
cerity," "  and  an  inordinate  ambition,"  and 
"a  mean  thirst  of  popularity."  And  subse- 
quently, John  Randolph,  in  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress, characterized  "'the  second  term  of 
Jefferson's  administration  as  resembling  the 
seven  lean  kine  of  Egypt,  in  swallowing  up 
all  the  fatness  of  the  first." 


of  Madison  to  the  Presi- 
dency, though  a  foregone  conclusion,  from 
the  relations  of  political  parties  and  aspi- 
rants for  office,  was  still  attended  with  not  a, 
little  exasperation  and  the  opprobrium  of  cen- 
sure. The  political  elements  were  still  in  a 
ferment,  ready  for  explosion.  Madison's 
estimate,  by  his  political  adversaries,  was 
that  of  being  a  second-place  man  crowded 
above  his  level,  for  the  time  being,  so  that 
the  office  had  been  lowered  by  the  advance- 
ment of  the  man  He  was  charged  with  the 
most  outrageous  demagogism,  for  being  a 
peace-man  at  heart,  and  a  war-man  for  the 
sake  of  popularity  at  home  ;  for  being  at 
first  a  Federalist  and  then  a  Jeffersonian  Re- 
publican ;  for  being  a  trimmer  on  all  sides, 
to  secure  his  re-eleotion.  During  his  admin- 
istration, the  most  violent  party  spirit  pre- 
vailed. Fierce  riots  occurred  in  Baltimore. 
Men  were  shot  down  in  the  streets,  and  hot 
tallow  poured  into  their  eyes,  to  show  if  they 
were  dead,  while  the  diabolical  perpetrators. 
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in  all  the  frenzy  of  political  delirium,  ran 
back  and  forth,  shouting  and  huzzaing  for 
Jefferson  and  Madison ! 

Speeches  were  made  in  the  Senate  against 
the  war-policy  of  Madison.  Proposals  were 
made  to  mortgage  the  public  domain  to  se* 
cure  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  people  had  no 
confidence  in  the  ability  or  honesty  of  the 
Government.  It  was  said  *'  Madison  has  be- 
got war,  war  begets  debt,  debt  begets  taxes, 
taxes  beget  bankruptcy!"  In  addition  to 
this,  the  **Embargo  Act*' called  forth  severe 
maledictions  from  the  sailors,  and  the  tar- 
barrels  inverted  over  the  top-masts  to  save 
the  rigging  of  unused  vessels,  were  styled 
**  Madison's  night-caps.'*  While  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Act  was  celebrated  by  the 
tolling  of  bells,  flags  at  half-mast,  and  pro- 
cessions with  muffled  drums,  it  is  recorded 
that  an  old  citizen  of  these  days  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  wish  th^t  *'  hell  could  be  boiled 
down  to  a  half-pint,  and  Madison  made  to 
drink  it." 

JAMES   MONROE. 

Monroe  attained  the  Presidency  in  what 
was  known  as  "the  New  Era,"  or  "the  Era 
of  Good  Feeling."  The  war  with  England 
had  resulted  with  credit  to  ourselves,  and  all 
effort  was  directed  to  the  enhancement  of 
National  interests ;  yet  he  soon  fell  undet" 
the  ban  of  public  criticism.  Nothing  could 
shield  him  from  the  tongue  of  censure ; 
although,  by  the  moderation  of  his  counsels, 
peace  abroad  and  tranquility  at  home  were 
secured  and  maintained ;  large  and  valuable 
acquisitions  of  territory  were  made ;  the 
foundations  of  National  prosperity  and  great- 
ness were  more  broadly  laid  ;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Union  was  advancing,  with  the  vigor 
and  stride  of  a  giant,  to  permanent  glory  and 
power.  Yet,  those  who  had  been  his  politi- 
cal friends  charged  him  with  obliterating 
party  lines  for  private  purposes,  and  in- 
veighed against  the  measures  he  favored, 
particularly  the  proposition  for  an  increase 
of  the  Army,  to  which  the  term  "  conscrip- 
tion" was  opprobriously  applied.  It  is  sin- 
gular to  note  how  men's  opinions  change 
with  changing  circumstances.  Jackson  wrote 
Monroe,  advising  no  proscription  of  political 
opponents  in  oflice.     Monroe  replied,  that  he 


knew  the  Republican  party  to  be  the  party 
of  the  country,  and  he  chose  to  rely  on  his 
political  friends,  rather  than  temporize  with 
his  political  enemies — a  lesson  on  which 
Jackson  himself  subsequently  acted  to  the 
letter.  The  treaty  which  ceded  Florida  was 
violently  condemned.  Hard  times,  and  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  produced  wide  discon- 
tent, and  Monroe  was'  held  responsible.  In 
regard  to  "  the  Compromise,"  it  was  then 
predicted  that  it  would  breed  trouble  in  the 
futiue,  and  out  of  it  would  come  a  time  in 
which  *'  the  father  would  be  arrayed  against 
the  son,  and  brother  draw  the  bloody  sword 
from  the  bosom  of  brother !"  The  Seminole 
war  proved  a  constant  spring  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  Jackson,  in 
command  of  the  forces  employed  in  that  war, 
had  decoyed  into  his  power  some  Indian 
chiefs  and  traders,  whom  he  immediately  put 
to  death.  This  created  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country — some  ascribing  to 
Jackson  the  most  patriotic  motives  ;  others 
denouncing  him  as  guilty  of  the  most  dia- 
bolical conduct.  Meanwhile,  Monroe  was 
openly  charged  with  advising  certain  public 
and  governmental  plans,  and  issuing  secret 
orders  to  Jackson,  in  conflict  with  his  politi- 
cal professions,  and  moral  rectitude.  John 
Randolph  styled  the  Missouri  Compromise 
*'a  dirty  bargain,"  and  the  Northern  Repre- 
sentatives who  supported  it,  "  dough-faces," 
a  term  which  still  keeps  foroe  and  usage  in 
the  political  parlance  of  the  country.  No- 
tice appears  in  the  famous  diary  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  *'a  scandal  in  relation  to 
the  appropriation  for  furnishing  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  when  the  President  furnished 
a  memorandum  upon  the  subject.  This 
memorandum,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  *'  furnishes 
details  of  a  very  humiliating  character, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been,  or  to  be 
required  of  him.  There  appears  to  be  noth- 
ing censurable  in  all  these  transactions. 
There  arises  from  all  this,  an  exposure  of 
domestic  and  household  concerns,  almost  as 
incongruous  to  the  station  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  it  would  be  to  a  bloom- 
ing virgin  to  exhibit  herself,  naked,  before  a 
multitude.  The  malignity  of  political  op- 
position has  no  feeling  of  delicacy."  In  this 
era  of  good  feeling,  there  were  Kitchen  Cab- 
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inets,  and,  on  one  occasion,  Adama  fean* 
that  "  the  French  Legation  haa  acoesa  tothe 
Preaident'»  eat,  through  another  whispering 
gsllery.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
There  are  winding  staira  in  every  direction." 

The  election  of  Mr.  AdamB  was  attributed, 
to  the  treaohBrj  of  Henry  Clay ;  while 
others  said  it  was  due  to  the  defeat  of  Craw- 
ford, hiB  formidable  competitor,  on  account  of 
his  age  and  feebleness.  To  aay  the  least, 
Adams'  elevation  was  a  singular  contingencj, 
and,  by  tha  oomplicationa  growing  out  of  it, 
subjected  him  to  the  moat  cruel  inaiuniitions, 
m  well  as  to  open  charges  of  flagrant  and 
unblushing  coalitions.  Probably,  no  man 
Hver  feared  and  dreaded  opposition  more 
than  he.  White  carefai  in  organizing  his 
Cabinet — which  waa  very  able — yet,  the  tact 
that  he  made  Ctay  bia  Secretary  of  State, 
furnished  ground  for  one  of  the  principal 
allegationa  against  him,  of  which  the  most 
was  made  by  bis  political  adversaries.  A 
stormy  effort  was  put  forth  to  withdraw  from 
hint  the  Executive  patronage,  and  every 
IB  adopted  to  loner  him  in  the  ea- 
n  of  Congreas  and  the  people.  "The 
Memoirs  of  Adama,"  lately  published  by  his 
son  Cliarlea  Francis,  reveal  the  treatment 
of  thia  illustrious  man,  by  the  opposition 
press,  during  his  Presidency.  In  the  diary 
of  that  period,  we  find  a  notice  which  gives 
the  substance,  as  follows  :  "Wehave,"  says 
he,  "the  CiVy  £ia»It«,  nnderthemanagement 
of  clerks  in  the  Treasury."  its  editor  an 
"having    no  character  of  hla 
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ring  the  late  war, 
uck  over  that  of 
rely  effacing  it." 
IS  a  prouder  his- 
tteliiff encer,  which, 
Sir  Cliarlea  dran- 
(«rs.  Yet  we  find 
anbjecti  jn  to  both 
lason  of  the  power 
F  the  Honse,  held 
od  which  he  used 
ads,  and  a  sop  for 
3."     Calhoun  was 


anxious  to  haVe  an  "  independent  newapa- 
per."  Mr.  Adams  remarks:  "The  editor 
who  would  establish  such  a  journal,  in 
Washington,  must  have  a  heart  of  oak, 
nerves  of  iron,  and  a  soul  of  adamant,  to 
carry  it  through.  His  first  attempt  wonld 
bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  head,  and  if 
they  should  not  ating  him  to  death  or  bllnd- 
neaa,  he  would  have  to  pursue  his  march, 
with  them  continually  swarming  over  blm, 
and  beset  on  all  sides  with  alander  and  oblo- 
quy, and  probably  assassination. "  In  an- 
other entry,  Adams  complains  of  the  National 
Advocate,  a!  New  York,  the  Boston  Siatesmaa, 
and  Portland  Arga;  and  the  Democratic 
press  of  Philadelphia,  asoontroDed  by  "  prin- 
ciples alike  selfish  and  sordid."  The  Citu 
Gazttte  is,  on  another  occasion,  "  infamoualy 
scurrilous  and  abusive,  not  only  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, bnt  of  Ilia  mother-in  law."  Again,  it 
prints  "  three  oolnmna  of  brevier  type  of  the 
fouleat  abuse."  There  ia  a  picture  of  an 
editornamedJohnB.  Colvin,  "a  base  and  des- 
picable character,"  who  "attempted  to  fawn 
himself  into  my  favor,  by  eulogizing  me  in 
the  newapapera."  This  editor  Mr.  Adama 
appointed  to  his  department,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  him  for  his  intemperance  ; 
and  the  effect  of  his  attacks  upon  the  writer, 
are  shown  in  this  sentence:  "No  man  in  - 
America  has  made  hia  way  through  showers 
of  ribaldry  and  invective,  of  thia  character, 
more  frequently  'than  I  have  breasted  it." 
Still  later,  we  have  Gales  k  Seaton,  the  time- 
honored  editors  of  the  Inleitigencer,  quietly 
dismissed,  in  a  sentence,  as  "trimmers  for 
the  printing  of  Congress."  A  private  Secre- 
tary of  Mr.  Monroe,  on  another  occasion, 
speaks  to  Mr.  Adams  "  in  terms  of  great  se- 
verity of  Ritchie,  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Eaquirer,  and  said  he  was  the  moat  unprinci- 
pled fellow  upon  earth."  We  find  the  Bos- 
ton Galaxy  deacrlbed  as  "a  paper,  for  years 
advertised  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
the  Presidential  candidates." 

To  cap  the  whole,  there  is  indubitable 
proof,  that  John  Quinny  Adams,  like  his 
.'ather  before  him,  retired  from  the  While 
House  sick  at  heart,  and  breasting  a  storm 
of  obloquy  that  bad  driven  him  out  of  office, 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  and  determined 
apposition.     It  must  have  seemed  a  humili^t- 
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tion,  that  the  father  and  son  were,  up  to  that 
time,  the  only  one-term  Presidents.  Bat  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  thej  furnish  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  family  succession  in  that  high 
office. 

ANDREW    JACKSON. 

We  find,  in  the  accession  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  office,  a  striking  example  of  the  pro- 
verb, that  **  circumstances  alter  cases."  He 
wlio  had  written  Madison,  advising  against 
political  discrimination  in  office,  now  boldly 
proclaimed  the  maxim,  *Ho  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils!"  and  he  proceeded  to 
clean  out  the  Departments  of  all  political  ad- 
versaries, to  make  room  for  his  own  party 
friends.  He  changed  the  entire  policy  of 
former  administrations,  in  this  respect. 
Under  Washington,  there  were  nine  remov- 
als, of  i^hich  one  was  for  defalcation ;  under 
John  Adams,  there  were  ten  removals,  one 
being  for  defalcation ;  under  Jefferson,  there 
were  thirty-nine  removals  ;  under  Madison, 
there  were  but  five  removals,  three  for  defalca- 
tion ;  under  Monroe,  there  were  nine  remov- 
als, of  which  six  were  for  cause,  other  than 
political  affinity  ;  under  J.  Q.  Adams,  there 
were  two  removals,  both  of  which  were  for 
cause.  The  total  removals,  by  the  predeces- 
sors of  Jackson,  were  seventy-four.  After 
he  became  President,  during  the  first  recess 
of  the  Senate,  he  turned  out  of  office  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons, 
most  of  whom  were  political  adversaries.  Of 
course,  this  wholesale  decapitation,  with  the 
extensive  Executive  patronage  which  he  as- 
sumed and  exercised,  caused  widespread  ex- 
citement, and  Mr.  Adams  was  called  upon 
for  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  use  of 
this  privilege  by  former  Presidents,  which 
report  made  the  following  exhibit : 

Appointments  by  Washington,  ten ;  by 
John  Adams,  thirteen  ;  by  Jefferson,  twenty- 
five  ;  by  Madison,  twenty-nine  ;  by  Monroe, 
thirty-five ;  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  five.  During 
Jackson's  first  three  months,  he  appointed 
twelve  !  He  was  charged  with  manyMncon- 
sistenoies.  In  the  matter  of  Haynes'  speech 
on  the  Foote  resolutions,  he  wrote  to  Hayne, 
endorsing  his  position,  that  nullification  is  a 
power  inherent  in  a  State,  which  she  is  priv- 
ileged to  exercise,  irrespective  of  the  pleas- 
ure or  will  of  the  General  Government ;  and 
adding,   that   ''  he  would  have    his  speech 


printed  on  satin,  and  hung  up  in  his  cham- 
ber!" Ritchie's  'B.iGhmond  Enquirer  bela- 
bored Jackson,  in  regard  to  his  treatment  of 
prisoners,  in  the  following  fashion  :  **  Thus 
has  an  American  officer  destroyed  the  lives 
of  two  of  his  fellow-creatures,  without  any 
rightful  power,  without  any  adequate  mo- 
tive, and  with  such  indecent  precipitancy  as 
hardly  to  give  time  for  prayers,  in  the  inter- 
val between  judgment  and  death.  Human- 
ity blushes  at  the  recital,  and  national  pride 
sinks  in  the  American  heart,  oppressed  with 
the  load  of  shame  and  grief.  He  has  abro- 
gated the  known  laws  of  nations,  and  pro- 
mulgated a  new  code  of  his  own,  conceived  in 
madness  or  folly,  and  written  in  blood.  He 
has,  in  fine,  violated  all  laws,  human  and 
divine,  and  violated  them  with  impunity  ! ' ' 
Jackson  was  the  first  President  whose  per- 
sonal and  official  character  was  violently  and 
openly  assailed  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
His  conduct  was  there  canvassed,  in  lan- 
guage more  forcible  than  chaste.  A  biogra- 
pher of  Jackson  says,  *'  if  he  were  asked  his 
opinion  of  Jackson,  from  investigation  of  his 
career,  he  should  say  he  had  found  him  ^a 
patriot  and  2^  traitor ! '  *one  of  the  greatest 
generals,  yet  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
war ! '  *a  writer,  elegant,  eloquent  and  bril- 
liant, yet  unable  to  compose  a  grammatical 
sentence,  or  correctly  spell  words  of  four  syl- 
lables ! '  '  the  first  of  statesmen,  he  yet  never 
devised  nor  framed  a  measure  ! '  *  he  was  the 
most  candid  of  men,  yet  capable  of  the  pro- 
foundest  dissimulation  ;  a  most  law-defying, 
law-obeying  citizen  ;  a  stickler  for  discipline, 
he  never  hesitated  to  disobey  his  superior  ; 
a  Democratic  autocrat ;  an  urbane  savage 
an  atrocious  saint,  deified  and  vilified  !'  " 

We  can  scarcely  name  any  vice  or  crime, 
in  the  catalogue  of  turpitude,  which  was  not, 
at  one  time  or  another,  ascribed  to  him. 

MABTIN   VAN   BUREN. 

*'  Little  Van"  encountered  a  storm,  on  the 
threshold  of  his  administration.  In  1831,  a 
newspaper  was .  established  in  Boston,  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  Garrison,  for  the  p-.irpose  of  advo- 
cating immediate  emancipation.  The  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  offered  five  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  abduction  and  delivery  in  that 
State,  of  the  editor  of  the  said  paper.  A  grand 
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jury,  in  Alabama,  found  an  indictment 
against  the  Emancipator^  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  New  York ;  and  the  Governor  of 
that  State  made  a  requisition  on  Governor 
Marcy  for  the  delivery  of  the  publisher,  to 
be  tried  as  an  offender  against  the  laws  of 
Alabama,  regarding  slavery.  But  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  declined  to  comply  with 
this  mandate.  A  vigilance  committee,  of 
Louisiana,  offered  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  rendition  of  Lewis  Tappan,  a 
noted  Abolitionist,  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
A  public  meeting,  in  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
drafted  a  memorial  to  Postmaster  General 
Amos  Kendall,  praying  him  to  interdict  the 
transmission  of  anti-slavery  papers  through 
the  mails  of  the  United  States.  Kendall  re- 
plied, expressing  regret  that  he  could  not 
accede  to  their  request,  but  expressing  the 
belief  that  postmasters  could  decline  ship- 
ping '  *  incendiary  documents. ' '  At  this  time, 
Van  Buren  was  Vice  President ;  but  while 
shielded,  in  a  measure,  from  active  responsi- 
bility in  anything  beyond  the  functions  of 
his  office,  he  was  still  calculated  upon  as  an 
ally  by  both  of  the  contending  parties.  For 
a  time,  however,  this  emeute  was  smothered, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  what  was  known  as 
'*  the  Patriot  War" — an  incursion  of  Ameri- 
can patriots  into  Canada,  to  produce  a  re- 
form in  the  Canadian  Government.  Van 
Buren  issued  a  proclamation,  warning  Ameri- 
cans not  to  participate  in  those  movements  ; 
but  he  was  immediately  accused  of  duplicity 
and  really  favoring  the  success  of  the  revo- 
lutionists. He  sought  a  re-election,  but  was 
met,  on  every  hand,  by  opposition.  His  ad- 
ministration was  held  up  before  the  people 
as  a  reproach.  His  extravagant  expendi- 
tures of  public  money,  and  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  country  through  the  default  of  officers 
appointed  by  him,  were  topics  of  free  ani- 
madversion. Added  to  this,  was  a  pamphlet 
published  by  William  Lyon  McKenzie,  in 
which  a  huge  private  correspondence  was 
divulged,  demonstrating  the  insincerity  of 
Van  Buren,  and  his  fox-like  qualities.  His 
dodging  issues  presented  to  him  by  the  slave 
oligarchy,  finally  incurred  their  displeasure, 
while  the  anti-slavery  people  feared  to  trust 
him.  Striving  to  ride  two  horses,  he  fell  be- 
tween them ;  and  although  he  did  not  cease 


struggling  for  the  Presidency,  after  his  re- 
tirement, he  never  attained  much  impor- 
tance, even  as  a  candidate.  The  English 
tongue  was  exhausted  by  the  press  and  the 
orators  of  the  country,  in  disparagement  of 
**  the  used-up  man  ;"  and  he  was  victimized 
by  the  merciless  storm  of  criticism  which  fell 
upon  him.  He  was  spoken  of,  as  **the 
Northern  man  with  Southern  principles." 

WILLIAM    HENRY    HARRISON. 

This  gentleman,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance, 
promised  that,  **if  elected,  he  would  not 
seek,  or  accept,  a  re-nomination. * '  His  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled  in  a  most  startling  way.  In 
a  single  month  after  his  inauguration,  death 
put  the  seal  of  truth  upon  his  promise — ^the 
first  President  dying  in  office.  Yet  the  viru- 
lence of  the  attacks  upon  him,  during  the 
canvass  which  resulted  in  his  election,  knew 
no  bounds.  From  the  cry  that  was  raised  by 
the  opposition,  one  might  have  supposed  him 
to  have  been  a  monster,  without  the  instincts 
belonging  to  the  lowest  of  the  human  species. 
The  Globe  said  of  him,  in  March,  1840 : 
'*  Let  them  (the  South)  beware  how  they 
place  confidence  in  the  versatility  or  subserv- 
iency of  a  weak,  vain  old  man,  in  the  dotage 
of  expiring  ambition.  The  combination  of 
weakness  and  vanity  with  three-score  and 
ten,  is  not  to  be  easily  controlled.  Let  Mr. 
Tyler  mount  his  old,  weather-beaten  pony, 
(Harrison,)  in  the  expectation  of  guiding 
him  at  will— a  weak  old  gentleman,  whose 
vanity,  always  his  leading  characteristic,  is 
every  day  pampered  with  flatteries,  and 
whose  ob>tinacy  is  only  increased  by  the  im- 
becility of  age." 

The  next  day,  the  same  paper  said : 
**  Grandma  Harrison,  a  gossiping  old  lady 
and  an  imbecile,  who  lives  on  a  sinecure 
clerkship  in  a  city,  but  is  pretended  to  be  a 
farmer  living  in  a  log  cabin,  and  drinking 
hard  cider — the  Whigs  are  making  great  ex- 
ertions for  the  old  granny,  but  all  to  no 
effect  !"*  Such  was  the  style  of  dignity  and 
decorum  with  which  the  political  contest  was 
then  carried  on. 

JOHN   TYLER. 

John  Tyler  then  came  to  the  front,  the 
first  **  accidental  President  "  of  the  Republic. 
He,  '*  of  course,  was  immediately  assailed. 
The  National  Advei-tiser  "  of  New  York,  said : 
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*  *  It  is  Mr.  Tjler's  ambition  to  rise  upon  the 
rixins  of  prostrate  selfishness  ;"  and  charged 
Ixizn  with  **  increasing  the  public  debt  ten 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  *  *  Charges  of  in- 
•onsistency  were  likewise  heaped  upon  him. 
He  was  accused  of  supporting  Crawford,  and 
praising   Clay    for    befriending    Adams— of 
liken  becoming  a  follower  of  Jackson,  and  of 
turning  against  Jackson  in  hib  contest  with 
tbe  nullifiers.  After  this  he  was  charged  with 
professing  to  favor  the  nomination  of  Clky 
by  the  Whigs,  while  working  to  secure  his 
own  nomination  for  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket  with    Harrison,  declaring   himself  to 
be  an  uncompromising  Whig,  when  he  ac- 
ceded to  power  by  the  death  of  Harrison. 
The  suspicions  of  those  who  had  elevated 
bim  to  office  were  soon  aroused,   and  Mr. 
Tyler  was  deeply  censured  for  abandoning  the 
policy  of  the  dominant  party  in  his  veto  of  a 
bill  which  had  received  the  support  of  all 
the  Whigs  in  Congress.     It  was  a  measure 
for  fhe  repeal  of  the  sub-Treasury  legislation, 
and  its  failure  through  this  veto  stirred  up 
a   political   acrimony  which  was  loud  and 
long.     Nor  can  it  be  disguised  that  Tyler  did 
betray  the  party,  who   had  so  generously 
adopted  and  honored  hiai.     lie  gave  them 
f  round  to  say  that  he  had  violated  his  most 
sacred  pledges  and  had  betrayed  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  by  those  who  had  invested 
him  with  power,  in  order  to  ingratiate  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  tound  in 
deadly  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Whig 
party.     His  conduct  was  no  doubt  perfidious, 
when,  after  failing  in  his  attempt  to  secure  a 
re-nomination  from  the  Democrats,  he  favored 
the  election  of  Polk  over  Henry   Clay,  and 
thus  became  justly  obnoxious  to  the  com- 
plaints of  those  whom  he  had  so  remorse, 
lessly  betrayed. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 


This  gentleman  acceded  to  the  Presidency 
in  "breezy  times.'*  The  atmosphere  was 
heavily  freighted  with  charges  of  corruption 
respecting  him.  The  convention  in  which 
he  received  his  nomination  was  opened  with 
prayer  and  praise.  The  scripture  that  was 
read  on  the  occasion,  was  the  101st  Psalm. 
'*He  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell 
within  My  house  ;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall 


not  tarry  in  My  sight.**  Mr.  Polk  was 
chargbd  with  complicity  with  one  of  the  pro- 
teges of  Van  Buren.  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler,  of 
New  York,  in  Custom-House  frauds  and  de- 
falcations,  and  of  association  with  him  in 
other  questionable  transactions.  Having 
pledged  himself,  at  Baltimore,  to  stand  for 
the  whole  of  Oregom  and  subsequently  offered 
England  to  deduct  five  and  a  half  degrees  of 
latitudl.  He  was  assailed  for  losing  eight 
millions  of  the  nation's  surplus  fund  to  elec- 
tioneering Bank  Directors,  and  again,  for  his 
alleged  sympathy  with  England,  and  it  was 
explained  that  the  fast  time  made  by  vessels 
over  the  Atlantic  during  his  administration 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shores  of  the  two 
countries  were  approaching  each  other  !  The 
Mexican  war  relieved  Polk  from  animadver- 
sion for  a  time,  but  at  its  close,  the  pent-up 
waters  of  contumely  broke  forth  afresh,  and 
Polk  retired  at  the  end  of  four  years  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  his  party  and  the 
opposition,  and  with  anything  but  compli- 
mentary allusions  from  all  quarters. 

ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

This  old  hero  lived  but  sixteen  months 
after  his  inauguration,  but  while  a. candidate 
for  the  Presidency  and  during  his  official 
life,  he  was  far  from  being  wholly  exempt 
from  the  current  fate  of  men  who  aspired  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  charged  with  acquiring  his  military  rep- 
utation through  the  energy  and  sagacity  of 
his  subordinates,  with  ignorance  of  social 
and  civic  life,  with  a  perverse  and  irascible 
disposition.  But  all  harsh  criticism  was 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave,  the  whole 
nation  mourning  his  demise. 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

This** second  accidental  President*'  was 
not  long  in  drawing  down  upon  his  head 
the  severest  denunciations.  His  term  was 
full  of  storm.  The  great  measure  which 
carried  in  it  the  bitter  and  bloody  future 
was  the  compromise  of  1850,  which  received, 
his  sanction.  Both  the  great  parties  sought 
by  this  measure  to  steer  the  vessel  of  state 
safely,  between  the  Soylla  and  Charybdi» 
of  political  strife,  and  both  proclaimed  the 
compromise  and  finality  of  the  question.  The 
finality  proved  only  the  beginning  of  a  train 
of  events,  for  which  Fillmore  was.  held  in  a 
24r 
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I  arge  degree  responsible,  and  he  retired  from 
office  with  a  load  of  censure  for  his  failure  to 
stand  firm  in  a  crisi&r  of  the  country  which 
involved  so  much !  He  was  the  last  Whig 
President.  The  days  of  compromise  were 
ended. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 

President  Pierce  was  accounted  'Hhemost 
accomplished  gentleman**  who  ever  occupied 
the  Presidential  chair.  By  this  is  meant, 
not  profound  learning,  education  or  states- 
manship, but  a  pleasing  temperament,  urbane 
manners  and  an  easy,  genial,  social  disposi- 
tion ;  and  though  he  was  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  yet  his  term  was  a  time  of  tur- 
bulance.  Many  important  events  transpired. 
The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  adopted — sen- 
ator Sumner  was  brutally  assaulted  in  the 
Senate  hall  by  a  member  of  the  House,  and  a 
reign  of  * 'terrorism' '  prevailed  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress.  The  President  was  the  center 
and  "  6u<  *'  (a  word  he  was  reported  to  have 
taught  his  father  to  spell)  of  ridicule  and 
censure.  The  newspapers  where  loaded  with 
excoriation,  and  daily  menace,  which  was  not 
well  calculated  to  inspire  regard  for  him  in 
others,  or  satisfaction  in  his  own  breast.  He 
left  the  Presidential  chair  with  the  regrets 
of  neither  party.  He  was  held  responsible 
for  the  financial  distress  and  the  suffering 
condition  of  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
itry .  His  own  friends  refused  him  a  re-nomi- 
ination.  and  he  was  turned  aside  for  another 
man. 

JAMES    BUCHANAN. 

ThiB  man  must  be  set  down  as  the  most 
jfbject  tool  that  ever  sat  in  the  Presidential 
chair,  whatever  charity  there  may  be  for 
human  weakness,  none  is  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  weakness  he  exhibited,  with  his 
eyes  open,  oipon  the  plunging  ship  of  State, 
he  sat  down,  weeping  vain  tears,  wringing 
his  hands,  and  saying,  "  I  have  been  the 
last  President  of  the  United  States!"  He 
retired  from  his  office  amid  the  maledictions 
of  the  people. 

ABRAHAM  IiXVCOLN. 

No  man  was  ever  more  deeply  maligned  by 
press  and  politicians  than  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
was  stigmatized  as  **  ignorant,**  "a  laborer** 
"a^wilgar  rail  splitter."    lie  was  held  up  to 


public  contempt,  and  to  the  universal  scorn 
of  mankind — and  was  finally  aBsassinated  'bjr 
a  representative  of  the  intolerant  malignants 
who  had  hounded  him  from  the  hoar  of  liis 
first  nomination.  His  devotion  to  his  conxi- 
try  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  the  last  soldier 
to  fall  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  found 
his  grave  in  the  patriot  hearts  of  a  loyal  peo> 
pie  !  His  monument  is  in  the  affections  of 
every  lover  of  freedom  and  of  his  free  in- 
stitution. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

This  man,  so  recently  deceased,  was  the 
last,  and  the  worst  of  **the  accidental  Presi- 
dents.**    When  inaugurated,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, he  was  in  a  maudlin  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, the  fitting  prelude  of  a  disgraceful  end. 
Language  was  impoverished  by  writers  and 
speakers  in  setting  forth  the  infamy  of  his 
conduct,  while,  doubtless,  much  of  the  abuse 
meted   out  to    his  predecessors   was   unde- 
served and  unwarranted.     Andrew  Johnson 
was  the  only   man  in  the   succession  ever 
arraigned  for  impeachment,  and  he  retired 
from  office  with  scarcely  one  apologist  I 

IT.  S.  GRANT. 

This  brings,  us  to  the  present  incumbent. 
But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  recount  the 
measure  and  quality  of  the  criticism  be- 
stowed on  him.  These  things  are  of  yester- 
day, and  quite  familiar  to  the  general  public. 
But  when  his  name  passes  into  history,  the 
people  whom  he  assisted  Lincoln  in  redeem- 
ing, and  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  which 
he  fought  so  valiantly  to  perpetuate,  will  re- 
vive his  memory,  while  those  who  misrepre- 
sent and  defame  him  will  perish  from  the  re- 
membrance of  men.  Henceforth,  the  Ameri- 
can trio  will  be  Washington,  Lincoln  and 

Grant.     Some 

^  *  Of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die.  " 

CONCLITSION. 

The  main  object  of  these  historical  remin- 
iscences, as  intimated  in  the  outset,  is  to  show 
how  regularly,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
employment  of  censure  running  through 
every  stage  and  phase  of  representation,  has 
marked  the  course  of  political  partisanship. 
It  seems  incidental  to  the  nature  of  free  Gov- 
ernment, where  the  offices  are  elective,  and 
the  functionaries  are  dependent  upon  thepe«~ 
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pie  for  authority.     Accordingly  there  is  no 

country  where  the  science  of  free  speech  is 

being  so  profoundly  studied  as  in  our  own. 

At  first  it  would  seem  that  such  license  of 

tlxe    tongue,  of  the  pen,  and  of  the  press, 

w^onld  utterly  ruin  public  men  and  even  the 

Nation  itself.    But  a  different  result  seems 

to  "be  shown  by  experience.     The  intelligence 

of  tlie  people  has  come  to  understand  that 

wanton  calumny  and  personal  vituperation 

are    not  the  weapons  which    destroy    real 

merit,  and  that  those  who  indulge  in  such 

methods  of  warfare  are  themselves  reckoned 

beyond  the  paW  of  the  ordinary  decencies  of 

civil    life.       The    NeW     York    Tribune,    a 

journal  that  first  and  last  has  been  as  full 

of  abuse  of  public  men,  whether  just  or  un- 

j  ast,  as  any  newspaper  ever  published  in  this 

country,  sums  up  the  result  of  its  experience 

in  this  line  in  the  following  words : 

**  There  never  was  a  time,  in  our  opinion, 
when  responsible  newspapers  watched  their 
utterances  with  so  much  care,  or  when  the 
people  themselves,  so  far  from  seizing  and 
accepting  every  scandal  within  their  reach, 
werd  so  slow  to  be  convinced.     There  are 
always,  of  course,  readers  and  newspapers 
who  revel  in  horrors,  but  they  soon  find  their 
level    in  society.     The  great,  decent  public 
comes  to  see  before  long  that   only  those 
purvey  filth  who  like  to  handle  it,  and  such 
journals  decrease  in  influence  as  they  in- 
crease in  circulation.     So  far  from  a  news- 
paper attack  being  necessarily  fatal  to  the 
prospects  of  a  public  man,  there  is  nothing 
that  so  nearly  approaches  a  blank  cartridge, 
if  its  only  foundation  is  in  malice.     When 
the  great  man  himself  furnishes  the  ammu- 
nition, that  is  quite  sc  different  thing.     He 
cannot  complain  if  his  own  words  and  acts 
are  used  to  riddle  him.     His  enemies  may  be 
awakened  to  fresh  activity  by  baseless  at- 
tacks, but  such  assaults  simply  strengthen 
him  with  his  friends  and  the  unbiased  public. 
Indeed,  the  American  people  cling  to  their 
ideals  with  a  rare  tenacity,  and  with  a  devo- 
tion that  nothing  short  of  damning  proof  can 
overturn." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  this  statement  is 
more  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts  at  i^\s 
time,  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
country's  history.    It  is  well  understood  that 


newspaper  abuse  has  been  brought  down  to 
a  trade,  an  occupation — a  venal  and  un- 
scrupulous occupation — "all  hire  and  sal- 
ary*'— as  well  as  for.  malice  or  revenge. 
It  is  the  sewerage  and  safety-valve  of  the 
corrupt  and  unprincipled,  and  the  daily  con- 
coctions of  calumny  and  abuse  are  no  longer 
accepted  by  the  intelligent,  virtuous  and 
honest  portions  of  the  community.  Men 
turn  away  from  them  with  a  sense  of  nausea, 
as  from  the  fetor  of  a  slaughter-house  ;  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  belief  that 
the  day  will  come  when  both  the  censor  and 
the  censured  will  be  placed  upon  a  just 
ground,  and  an  impartial  public  will  dis- 
criminate between  them  ;  and  it  will  one  day 
become  as  infamous  to  assail  a  man's  charac- 
ter unjustly,  as  it  now  is  to  be  guilty  of  con- 
duct which  deserves  reprobation. 


In  compliance  with  a  law  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly,  the  territorial  army  of 
France  will  immediately  be  reorganized.  It 
is  to  consist  of  1,200,000,  all  born  between 
December,  1835,  and  December,  1846,  and 
will  comprise  troops  of  all  arms.  At  first, 
however,  the  Government  will  devote  its  at- 
tention to  the  formation  of  156  infantry  regi- 
ments. The  military  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic  exceeds  $100,000,000  per 
annum.  The  expenditure  of  England,  for 
home  and  colonial  service,  is  $72,. 500, 000  ;  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  Emphre,  $80,000,000,  and 
of  Germany,  $80,012,500.  There  are  1,200,- 
000  soldiers  for  France,  with  a  population  of 
36,000,000,  which  makes  one  soldier  to  every 
thirty  inhabitants;  1,337,698  soldiers  for 
44,000,000  in  Germany,  or.  one  soldier  to 
every  forty  inhabitants ;  242,600  soldiers 
(regulars  and  militia)  for  a  population  of 
32,000,000,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or 
one  soldier  for  every  132  of  the  population  ; 
and  187,700  soldiers,  British  and  native,  in 
British  India,  for  300,000,000  inhabitants, 
being  one  soldier  to  every  1,641  inhabitants. 
In  contrast  with  these  numbers  and  costs, 
the  United  States  army  consists  of  30,000 
men,  and  the  estimated  expenses  for  such  an 
establishment  is  $38,000,000,  for  a  present 
population  estimated  at  42,000,000  souls. 
Thus,  compared  with  the  great  European 
powers,  the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  is  comparatively  the  costliest  of  all, 
besides  the  expense  of  militia  and  volun- 
teers. But  the  army  of  the  United  States  is 
better  paid,  fed,  clothed  and  quarted  than 
any  army  in  the  world,  and  when  compari- 
sons are  made,  these  facts  should  bo  taken 
into  consideration.  The  difference  of  cost  is 
all  in  favor  of  the  soldiers. 
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No  one  who  was  loyal  to  the  Union  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  will  deny,  for  one  mo- 
ment, the  propositions  now  to  he  stated. 
Many  such  persons  may  douht  the  wisdom 
of  the  acts,  or  some  of  them,  heretofore  per- 
formed, to  maintain  the  powers  established 
by  the  Constitution,  but  any  serious  attack 
on  the  rights,  personal  and  political,  secured 
by  the  war  and  Reconstruction  amendments, 
will  rally  all  of  those  who  are  embraced  by 
the  opening  reference,  to  their  defence. 

Every  citizen  mu^t  feel  the  need  of  main- 
taining the  colored  man,  enfranchised  by  the 
clearly-expressed  will  of  the  Nation,  in  the 
possession  of  those  franchises,  and  in  the 
unmolested  exercise  thereof.  In  spite  of 
coldness  and  indifference,  as  well  as  of  a 
national  reaction,  the  past  is  too  fresh  in  its 
lessons  to  be  forgotten  and  thrown  aside. 

Several  things  are  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  by  the  civil  war.  Among  these,  may 
be  placed : ' 

1st.  That  the  allegiance  of  every  State 
and  every  citizen  is  due  principally  to  the 
Union — the  National  Government  and  its 
authority. 

2d.  That  every  State  is  entitled  to  a  Re- 
publican form  of  government,  which  it  has 
been  settled  includes  equal  rights,  privileges 
and  duties  to  all  citizens,  without  regard 
**to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude." 

3d.  That  such  equality  means  the  fran- 
chise, access  to  the  jury  box,  freedom  in, 
and  protection  by,  the  courts,,  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  equal  system  of  free 
public  schools. 

Since  1871,  when  Reconstruction  had 
guaranteed,  by  new  State  Constitutiens,  all 
of  these  things  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
amendments  for  the  same  end  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  had  been  imbedded  therein, 
the  States  (formerly  slaveholding  and  Demo- 
cratic) of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
West  Virginia  and  Missouri,  have  passed 
from  Republican  to  Democratic  control.  By 
sounding  resolutions,  often  reiterated,  that 


party  has  declared  its  adhesion  to  the  results 
of  the  war,  including  equal  citizenship  to 
the  man  of  color,  formerly  held  as  a  slave. 
Somehow,  a  good  many  people  have  come  to 
believe  in  these  promises.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  believe  what  one  wishes,  and  which 
is  agreeable  also,  than  it  is  to  search  and  find 
the  reverse  to  be  true. 

NATIONAL  OR  STATB   ALLEGIANCB. 

The  question,  then,  as  to  accepting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  allegiance — ^is,  as  to 
whether  the  Union  is  a  nation  or  a  compact. 
Several  Southern  States  have  been  able, 
under  the  progress  of  Democratic  recon- 
struction, to  effect  important  changes,  or  en- 
tirely revise  their  Constitutions.  The  value 
of  declarations  is  seen  in  subsequent  facts. 
**  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. " 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Constitution,  framed  under  the  Re- 
construction Laws,  and  adopted  February  11 , 
1868,  declared  in  its  first  section  that    *    * 
'  *  the  paramount  allegiance  of  every  citizen  is  due 
to  the  Federal  Government^  in  the   exercise  of  all 
its  Constitutional  power^  as  the  same  may  have 
been  or  may  be  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;   and  no  power  exists   in   the 
people  of  this  or  any  other  State  of  the  Federal 
Union  to  dissolve  their   connection   therevnthy    or 
perform  any  act  tending  to   impair ,  subvert  or  re- 
sist  the  supreme   authority  of  the    United   States. 
The    Constitution  of  the   United  States    confers 
full  powers  on  the  Federal    Government  to  main- 
tain and  perpetuate  its  existence^   and  whensoever 
any  pm'tion  of  the   States,  or  the  people  thererof 
attempt  to  recede  from  the   Federal    Union,    or 
forcibly  resist  the  execution  of  its   laws,    the   Fed- 
eral Government  may^  by  warrant  of  the  Consti- 
tution, employ  armed  force  in  compelling  obedience 
to  its  authority.^ ^ 

This  is  Republican  doctrine.  To  main- 
tain it  to  a  successful  issue,  the  General  Gov- 
ernment summoned  over  two  millions  of  men 
to  arms,  and  waged  war  for  four  years.  And 
this  the  Nation  is  ready  to  do  again,  if  the 
dire  necessity  ever  arises.  The  Southern 
Democracy — that  term  and  '*  rebels  "  is  con- 
vertible,   a  rebel  is  a  Democrat,  even  if  it 
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l>e  true  that  not  all  Democrats  were  rebels, 
and  only  some  of  them  now  are — maintain  a 
ilifferent  view. 

In  IS74,  the  State  of  Arkansas  passed  into 
tlie  hands  of  the  Democratic  party.  It  is 
not  necessary,  at  this  writing,  to  enquire 
Ixo'w^.  The  .fact  is  enough.  Its  first  work 
was  to  convene  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
A.  new  Constitution  was  framed  by  it,  and 
r&tified,  it  is  claimed,  at  the  general  election 
in.  November,  1874.* 

That  instrument  contains  no  allusion^  howtver 
remote^  to  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the  Federal 
C/nion,     Every  word  of  the  Constitution  of  1868, 
ufhich  is  quoted  heretofore^  is  now  expunged. 

The.  Arkansas  Democrats  declare,  by  this 
action,  that  the  doctrine  of  allegiance  is 
still  a  disputed  question. 

WBST  VIROINIA. 

This  State  was  admitted,  as  such,  to  the 
Union,  June,  1863.  The  Constitution  framed 
in  1861,  after  the  civil  war  began,  contained 
the   following  as  its  first  section : 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  shall  be  and  re- 
main one  of  the  United  Slates  of  Amerioa,  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  the  laws 
€Md  treaties  njtade  in  pursuance  thereof y  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

In  1871,  the  Democracy  re-obtained 
4sontrol,  and  among  their  first  acts  was  the 
convening  of  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
That  body  framed  a  new  Constitution.  It  be- 
came operative  in  ^  872.  Its  first  section  is 
the  same  as  the  one  just  quoted.  But  those 
that  follow  are  to  be  carefully  scanned. 

§2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
a  government  of  enumerated  powers,  and  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  it,  nor  inhibited  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  or  to 
the  people  thereof.  Among  the  powers  so 
reserved  by  the  States  is  the  exclusive  regu- 
lation of  their  own  internal  government  and 
policy  ;  cmd  it  is  the  right  and  solemn  duty  of  the 
several  departments  of  Government  created  by.  this 
ConstUutton^  to  guard  and  protect  the  people  of  this 
State  from  all  encroachments  upon  the  rights  so 
reserved, 

§3.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  this  State  arealike  operative 
in  a  period  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  any 
departure  therefrom^   or  violation  thereof  under 


the  peace  of  necessity  or  any  other  peace,  is  subvert 
sive  of  good  government  and  tends  to  anarchy  and 
despotism. 

The  third  section  of  the  ''  Bill  of  Rights," 
Article  III.,  lets  in  further  light  on  these 
declarations,  as  history  has  proven  their 
meaning  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
State  Rights  Democracy. 

§3.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the 
people,  nation  or  community.  Of  all  its 
various  forms  that  is  the  best  which  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  hap- 
piness and  safety,  and  is  most  effectually 
secured  against  the  danger  of  mal-adminis- 
tration ;  and  when  any  government  shall  be 
found  inadequate  or  contrary  to  these  pur- 
poses, a  majority  of  the  community  has  an  indw 
bitable,  inaleinable  and  indefeasible  right  to  re- 
form, alter  or  abolish  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Conven- 
tion by  which  the  foregoing  declarations 
were  framed,  was  largely  composed  of  and 
influenced  by  the  able  men,  who,  under  the 
strained  interpretation  of  similar  declarations, 
which  by  sixty  years  of  State  sovereignty 
discussion  filtered  through  every  means  of 
forming  political  intelligence,  had,  in  1861, 
precipitated  the  State  of  Virginia  into  armed 
rebellion,  and  thereafter  to  the  end  associated 
themselves  and  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
slaveholders'  Confederacy.  The  loyal  men  of 
West  Virginia,  reading  the  interior  meanings 
of  such  assumptions  by  the  red  light  of  civil 
war,  contented  themselves  with  a  simple  and 
stately  declaration  of  the  perpetual  unity  of 
the  new  State  with  the  Union,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  National  Constitution 
and  laws  in  their  States,  as  well  as  in  all 
others.  The  Democratic  quibblers  of  1871, 
resuming  power  after  a  losing  struggle,  in- 
corporated provisions,  such  as  those  under 
which  their  theories  had  theretofore  always 
befogged  the  Southern  people,  and  under- 
mined the  duty  they  owed  to  "  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people'* — that  of  the  Federal  Union. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  1863,  the  loyal  citizens  of  this  State,  so 
amended  their  Constitution,  as  to  repeal  the 
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ordinances  and  provisions  relative  to  seces- 
sion, slavery,  etc.  In  the  amendments 
adopted  were  provisions  which  required  the 
taking  of  an  oath  hy  all  electors  and  office- 
holders, declaring  nullification  and  secession  un- 
lawful,  and  also  affirming  that  supreme  allegiance 
was  due  only  to  the  ^United  States. 

In  1870,  a  new  convention  assembled,  and 
the  Constitution  was  again  revised ;  the 
State  being  under  Democratic  control.  All 
reference  to  national  allegiance  and  authority 
was  expunged,  and  the  following  seems  to 
have  been  substituted,  as  a  renewed  justifi- 
cation of  **  war  between  the  States,"  where- 
^ver  it  might  be  deemed  advisable. 

§2. .  That  Government  being  instituted  for  the 
common  benq/itf  the  doctnne  of  non-resistance 
against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is  absurd, 
slavish,  and  destructive  of  the  good  and  happiness 
of  mankind. 

This  is  another  illustration  of  the  result 
obtained  by  Democratic  acceptance  of  **  the 
situation."  But  more  recently,'  a  convention 
in  Missouri,  called  under  Democratic  auspi- 
ces, has  submitted  a  new  Constitution  to  the 
people  of  that  State.  It  is  in  many  respects 
an  exceptionally  good  instrument.  Hence  it 
would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  neglect  or 
indifference  has  had  to  do  with  the  important 
changes  about  to  be  indicated. 

The  Union  men  of  Missouri  framed  a  Con- 
stitution in  1865.  It  was  ratified  the  same 
year.  In  1870,  important  amendments  were 
made.  In  1875,  the  Democrats  convened,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  new  body.  The  instru- 
ment it  framed  is  still  pending,  under  Repub- 
lican rule,  in  1865,  there  was  no  uncertain 
sound.  Sections  6  and  7  of  the  Declaration  of 
Rights,  embodied  in  the  Constituti6n,  states  : 

**  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of 
the  American  Union ;  that  the  people  thereof  are 
part  of  the  American  Nation ;  and  that  all  at- 
tempts, from  whatever  source,  or  upon  whatever 
pretext,  to  dissolve  said  Union,  or  to  sever  said 
Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  State, 

**  That  every  citizen  of  this  State  owes  par- 
amount allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States^  and  that  no  law  or  or- 
dinance of  this  State,  in  contravention  or  subver- 
sion thereof,  can  have  any  binding  force,*  ^ 

The  Democratic  majority  now  in  power, 
offer  the  following  juggle  of  words,  for  the 
above  plain  language : 


**  That  Missouri  is  a  free  and  independent 
State,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  the  preservation  of  the  States  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  governments  are  necessary 
to  an  indestructible  union,  and  were  intendeds  to  co- 
exist with  it^  the  legislature  is  not  authorized  to 
adopt,  nor  will  th-i  people  of  this  State  ever  assent 
to  any  amendment  or  change  of  the  Constitution  qf 
the  United  States  which  may  in  any  wise  impair 
the  right  of  local  self-government  belonging  to  the 
people  of  this  State, 

"  That  constitutional  government  is  intended  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people ;  that 
all  persons  have  a  natural  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  gains  of  their  own  industry  ; 
that  to  give  the  security  to  these  things,  is  the  prin- 
cipal office  qf  government,  and  that  when  govern- 
ment does  not  confer  this  security^  it  fails  qf  its 
chief  design.** 

The  new  Constitution  omits  all   reference 

to  slavery,  or  equal  rights.     This,  again,  is 

Democratic  acceptance  of  ^Hhe  results  of  the 
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war. 
Georgia  and  Virginia,  which  passed  under 

Democratic  control,  in  1869  and  1872,  have 
not  yet  changed  the  Constitutions  adopted 
under  the  reconstruction  laws.  So  there  still 
remain  in  them  provisions  requiring  primary 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  authority.  The 
Democrats  therein  have  found  out  other 
ways  of  whipping  the  (to  them)  devil  of 
National  Authority  around  the  States  Rights 
stump.  But  a  majority  have  ranged  them- 
selves, positively,  against  any  recognition  of 
the  primary  and  positive  allegiance  due  to 
the  Union. 

PENDING  CHANOBS  IN  ALABAMA,  TEXAS  AND 
NORTH  GABOLINA. 

At  the  date  of  this  writing,  the  States 
above-named  are  in  the  throes  of  the  reaction 
herein  outlined. 

The  Alabama  Convention  has  offered  the 
first  gleam  of  light,  by  declaring  that,  in  its 
opinion,  the  question  of  secession  is  a  dead 
issue.  North  Carolina  and  Texas  have 
formed  their  new  constitutions,  and  the 
same  animus  is  everywhere  apparent. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  franchise.  In  Ala- 
bama, the  schools  are  injured,  and  the  per- 
manent fund  decreased.  In  Texas,  the  Con- 
vention is  claimed  and  exercised  general 
legislative  powers,  with  the  view  of  controll- 
ing the  next  Senatorship,  and  more  firmly 
fastening  the  present  rule  on  that  State. 
The  whole  tendency  is  backward.  The  spirit 
of  Democracy  is  everywhere  destructive. 
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The  work  before  us,  in  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  pages,  is.  in  itself,  a  forcible  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  of  mental  and  physical  ef- 
fort.    It  is  a  compact  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  labor  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  world  to  the  present  time ;  a  statistical 
exhibition  of  the  condition  of  contemporane- 
ous labor  and  cost  of  subsistence  in  Europe  ; 
and  a  full  and  remarkably  complete  tal^ulat- 
ed  statement  of  labor,  wages,  and  cost  of 
living  in  America.      It  is,  unquestionably, 
the  most   exhaustive  historical  and  statisti- 
cal work  on  the  world *s  industries,  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  and  one  which  will  not 
be   duplicated   or  exceeded    in    value,    by 
another  attempt  of  the  kind,  for  many  years 
to  come.     Dr.  Young  has  given,  at  least,  two 
year *s  labor  to  this  work.  He  has,  personally, 
gone  over  much  of  the  ground,  visiting  the 
industrial    hives,    both    in    America    and 
Europe,  extending  his  researches  as  far  as 
Russia.     In  addition  to  this  he  has,  as  the 
prefatory  pages  of  the  book  indicate,  been 
geaerously  aided  in  his  researches  and  labors, 
by   a   numerous  staff  of  assistants,    among 
whom  are,  lion.  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of 
State ;   our  ministers  and  consuls   abroad, 
and  the  ministers  of  Germany  and  Belgium 
in  Washington  ;  A.  T.  Stewart  and  other  in- 
fluential merchants  in  New  York ;  and  by 
Mr.  £.  T.  Peters,  Librarian  of  the  Statistical 
Bureau.     Through  these  aids  and  his  own ' 
incessant  toil,  he  has  achieved  success  in  his 
enterprise,  and  given  to  the  reading  pablic 
a  work   that  cannot  fail  of  commanding  gen- 
eral and  absorbing  attention  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  of  doing  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  re- 
view this  work.  It  may  not  be  without 
defects ;  but  of  its  merits,  there  can  be  but 
one  opiniop.  As  remarked,  it  is  historical 
and  statistical  in  character.  From  each  of 
these  divisions  it  is  proposed  here  to  cull  a 
few  facts,  in  illustration  of  the  character, 
and  in  confirmation  of  the  value  of  this  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  labor. 


HISTORICAL  NOTBS. 

Following  a  few  pages  of  pertinent  prefa- 
tory remarks,  the  work  opens  with  the 
truthful  statement  that,  '*  Since  the  day 
when  our  primal  progenitor  was  expelled 
from  Eden,,  and  the  doom  pronounced,  '  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,* 
the  subject  of  labor  has  been  one  of  absorb- 
ing interest."  Not  by  way  of  criticism,  for 
none  is  required,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
en  passanty  that  there  is  nothing  in  divine 
revelation  to  warrant  the  too  common  im- 
pression that  labor  is  the  result  of  man's 
disobedience.  Work  was  as  much  a  part  of 
the  original  plan  of  creation,  as  any  other 
portion  of  that  wonderful  conception  of  in- 
finite wisdom.  Creation  itself  was  a  work, 
succeeded  by  rest.  Man  worked  before  the 
fall :  *'  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replen- 
ish the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  was  the  divine 
command.  By  the  fall,  man*s  employment 
was  changed  from  unalloyed  pleasure  and 
easy  care,  to  embittered  toil,  physical  weari- 
ness, and  waste  of  body.  Nothing  more. 
But  there  was  attached  to  labor  the  grand 
insignia  of  honor  and  health,  of  which  no 
false  phases  of  society  can  deprive  the  hand 
of  industry.  ^ 

**Cheer'd  with  the  view,  man  went  to  till  tbegroiiud 
From  whence  he  roso;  seiiteuc'cS, indeed,  to  toil, 
A»  to  a  punishmeDt;  yet  (e'<;n  in  wrath 
So  merciful  in  heaven)  this  toil  became 
The  solace  of  his  woes,  the  sweet  employ 
Of  many  livelong  hours,  and  surest  guard 
Against  disease  and  death. " 

Labor — mental  and  physical— constantly 
applied  to  legitimate  objects,  stands  at  the  top 
of  the  enumerated  list  of  earthly  blessings. 
Like  other  good  things,  excesses  should  be 
avoided,  as  these  are  not  justifiable,  and  are 
without  or  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  of  re- 
wards. On  the  other  hand,  idleness  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  large  prqportion  of  the  wretched- 
ness embraced  in  the  catalogue  of  mental 
and  physical  disease  to  whieh  life,  by  the 
fall,  is  heir.  And  more  :  Idleness  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  sources  of  vice,  crime  and 
ignominy,  in  all  their  degrading  forms  and 
wretched  phases. 
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ANTIQUITY  OP  SLAVE  LABOR. 

But  to  the  book.  Dr.  Young,  in  his  his- 
torical researches,  in  which  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  Mr.  Peters,  finds  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  manual  labor  per- 
formed during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  world 
was  the  product  of  slavery  in  its  various 
forms.  **  Among  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
'  the  most  polished  as  well  as  rudest,"  he 
says,  "  slavery  was  universal ;  and  it  is  only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  it 
has  disappeared  even  from  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  of  modern  times."  Our  own 
country  and  Russia  are  cited,  as  among  the 
last  to  liberate  the  slave  and  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  serf;  while  "the  Spanish 
Republic,  falling  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  has  done  what  the  Spanish  Monarchy 
so  long  refused  to  do,  by  adopting  legislation 
looking  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Antilles ;  *'  and  in  Brazil,  the  work  of  emanci- 
pation, inaugurated  by  law  in  1871,  will  not 
be  completed  for  many  years.  Slavery  to- 
day exists  in  some  form  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  native  governments  of  Asia  ;  it  flour- 
ishes under  the  Khedive  in  Egypt,  while  on 
certain  portions  of  the  African  coast,  and  on 
the  islands  of  Polynesia,  "  some  of  the  most 
revolting  features  of  the  slave-trade  appear 
to  have  been  recently  revived." 

It  is  this  condition  of  servile  toil  that  has, 
more  than  anything  else,  tended  to  pull 
down  free  labor  from  its  high  pinnacle  of 
dignity  and  honor,  debased  society  and  im- 
peded civilization  ;  but  humanity  and  phil- 
anthropy will  prevail,  and  the  tendency  is 
now,  through  commerce,  education  and 
Christianity,  to  universal  free  labor.  This 
itself  is  a  work  of  labor,  and  when  it  is 
achieved,  the  result  will  be  due  to  persistent 
effort. 

"Our  remedies  oft  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven.     The  sacred  slcy 
Gives  us  free  scope;  only  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. " 

LABOR- IN  EGYPT. 

Following  the  order  of  the  historical  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Young's  work,  Egypt  here  claims 
attention.  Both  free  and  slave  labor  were 
employed.  The  author,  after  describing  the 
skill  of  the  Egyptians,  and  pointing  out  the 
divisions  in  society,  says,  **  these  divisions 


have  no  relatiuh  to  the  distinction  between 
freemen  and  slaves,"  and  adds  : 

From  a  remark  of  Herodotus,  that  "the 
Egyptians  did  not  confine  the   exercise  of 
trades  to  slaves,  as  the  Spartans  did,"  it  maj 
be  inferred  that  persons  of  this   class   were 
employed,  to  some   extent,    in   the   various 
common  occupations,  but  not  exclusively  in 
any.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  slaves 
were  chiefly  held  by  members  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
have  the  means  of  purchasing  them.     It  will 
be  recollected  that  it  was  a  member  of  the 
upper  class,  Potiphar,  a  captain  of  the  king's 
guard,  who  purchased  Joseph  from  the  Mid- 
ianite  merchants  who  carried  him  into  Egypt. 
It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  this  trans  ao- 
tion  affords  incidental  evidence,  that  at  the 
time  when  it  occurred  (about   1800   B,  C.) 
Egypt  was  known  to  traders  as  a  market  in 
which  slaves  were  in  regular  demand.     In 
successful    military    expeditions,    immense 
numbers   of  captives   were    often    brought 
back  and  reduced  to  slavery  ;  and  there  are 
indications  in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes,  that 
slaves  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  annual 
tribute  paid  by   conquered  nations   to   the 
Egyptian  kings.     The  slaves  taken  in  war, 
and  probably  also  those  received  as  tribute, 
were  sometimes  employed  in  large  numbers 
on  the  public  works  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  former  class  were 
distributed  among  the  soldiers  an^  military 
commanders,  and  that  a  portion   of  them 
were  also  assigned  to  the    priests,    while 
others  were  sold  under  the  authority  of  th«^ 
government  to  any  private  individuals  who 
chose  to  purchase  them.     The  slaves  acquir- 
ed in  these  various  ways  were,  of  course,  of 
many  nationalities,  and  the  representations 
of  them  on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  show  that 
persons   of  the   negro  type   were   included 
among  them.     Besides  the  above  mentioned, 
there  was  another  class  of  involuntary  labor- 
ers,, composed  of  criminals,    a  term  which 
propably  embraced  many  who,  by  political 
or  other  offenses,  had  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  monarch  or  of  the  local  authori- 
ties.    The  origin  of  the  custom  of  employing 
this  class  upon  public  works  is  attributed  to 
Sabacus,  the  Ethiopian,  who  invaded  Egypt 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  be- 
fore    Christ.       "  While    he     retained    his 
authority,"  says  Herodotus,  *'  he  made  it  a 
rule  not  to  punish  any  crime  with  death, 
but,  according  to  the  magnitude  o^'the  offense, 
he  condemned  the  criminal  to  raise  the  ground 
near  the  place  to  which  he   belonged,  by 
which  means  the  situation  of  the  different 
cities  became  more  and    more    elevated." 
The  employment  of  captives  by  Sesostris  in 
digging  the  canals,  has  already  been  referred 
to.    The  labor  exacted  by  the  taskmasters  of 
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the  Qovernmeut,  in  tbe  execution  of  public 
works,  appears,  usually,  to  have  been  very 
severe,  the  lal'orent  being  treated  as  mere 
beasts-  of  burden.     Those  condemned  to  work 
in  the  mines,  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
with  blows  to  continue  their  labors,   until 
tliey  sometimes  fell  lifeless  from  exhaustion. 
Th.e  practice  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment to  hasten  the  performance  of  work,  ap- 
pears to  have  prevailed  under  the  Pharaohs, 
for  we  are  told  (Exodus  v,  14)  that   "the 
officers  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  Pha- 
raoh's taskmasters  had  set  over  them,  were 
beaten,  and  demanded,  *  Wherefore  have  ye 
not  fulfilled  your  task  in  making  brick,  both 
ye&terday  and  to- day,  as  heretofore  ?'  "     It  is 
not   difficult  to  conceive  the  hardships   to 
which  laborers  were  sometimes  subjected  by 
taskmasters  eager  to  win  the  favor  of  a  mon- 
arch, whose  vanity  and  ambition  demanded 
the  early  completion  of  a  temple,  a  pyramid, 
or   some  other  great  work,    by  which   he 
sought  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity. 

The  various  mechanical  and  agricultural 
industries  of  Egypt,  and  the  vast  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  the  erection  of  the  pyra- 
mids, are  described  in  detail  as  they  were 
developed  under  the  different  dynasties, 
through  a  long  period  of  years.  And  in  con- 
clusion the  author  remarks  that,  it  was  not 
alone  in  the  erection  of  such  colossal  struct- 
ures as  the  pyramids  that  vast  amounts  of 
labor  were  expended.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  in  hewing  the  obelisks  of  Thebes  ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  an  edifice  formed 
oat  of  a  single  immense  stone,  which  appears 
to  have  been  used  as  the  portico  of  a  temple, 
the  transportation  of  which  from  Elephantine 
to  Sais  employed  two  thousand  men  for  three 
years.  Yet  this  was  only  one  out  of  many 
similar  works  executed  by  a  single  king; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  monarch  of  any 
note  who  did  not  leave  numerous  monuments 
of  his  ambition  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  or 
his  solicitude  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  gods 
by  erecting  costly  temples  for  their  worship. 

Thus  the  industrial  servitude  of  the  people 
resulted,  in  a  great  measure,  from  that  abso- 
lute political  subjection,  which  enabled  a 
monarch  to  tax  them  at  his  own  pleasure,  or 
to  command  their  labor  in  the  service  of  the 
niost  grotesque  ambition,  the  most  reckless 
extravagance,  or  the  wildest  caprice.  Scarce- 
ly anything  in  history  could  give  one  a  more 
exalted  conception  of  the  economic  value  of 


political  liberty  to  the  working-classes  of 
modern  times,  than  is  conveyed  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  hardships  to  which  the  working- 
people  of  Egypt  were  subjected,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irresponsible  power  possessed 
by  their  rulers. 

LABOR  AMONG  THE  JEWS. 

The  reader  is  presumed  to  be  pretty  well 
informed  in  Jewish  history,  and  the  author's 
remarks  on  the  customs  of  that  people  are  less 
elaborate  than  his  observations  on  the  habits 
of  some  other  nationalities.  "  In  respect  to 
slavery,"  he  says,  "the  Jews  presented  no 
exception  to  the  general  practice  of  the  age. ' ' 
It  is  shown,  howevei:,  that  there  were  re- 
deeming features  in  Jewish  slavery,  not 
practiced  in  other  nations.  There  were  ex- 
cellent provisions  favoring  and  protectiAg 
the  poorer  classes,  enjoined  by  God  and  pro- 
mulgated through  his  vicegerent  and  faith- 
ful servant,  Moses  ;  but  these  laws  were  not 
always  regarded  by  that  fickle  people,  as  th« 
following  quotation  from^he  work,  based  on 
scripture  testimony,  will  show  : 

The  following  injunctions  from  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  chapters  ot*  Deuter- 
onomy, are  in  keeping  with  many  others  that 
may  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Moses  and  in 
other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament :  **  Thou 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother  (i.  c, 
to  a  Hebrew.)  *  *  *  Unto  a  stranger 
thou  may  est  lend  upon  usury  ;  but  unto  thy 
brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury." 
*  #  »  «'  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother 
anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house 
to  fetch  his  pledge.  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad 
(outside),  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost 
lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto 
thee ;  and  if  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt 
not  sleep  with  his  pledge.  In  any  case  thou 
shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the 
sun  goeth  down."  *  *  *  "Thou  shalt 
not  pervert  the  judgment  of  the  stranger, 
nor  of  the  fatherless,  nor  take  a  widow's 
raiment  to  pledge."  *  *  *  *'Whenthon 
cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and 
hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt 
not  go  again  to  fetch  it ;  it  shall  be  for  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the 
widow"  *  *  *  **When  thou  beatest 
thine  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the 
boughs  again."  *  *  *  **When  thou 
gatherest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  tnou 
shalt  not  glean  it  afterward  ;  it  shall  be  for 
the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow. ' '  That  these  and  other  humane  laws 
were  frequently  disregarded,  and  even  fla- 
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grantly  disobeyed,  is  evident  from  the  re- 
peated denunciations  of  the  prophets  against 
usury  and  other  oppressive  practices.  In 
Nehemiah  we  read  that  '*  there  was  a  great 
cry  of  the  people,  and  of  their  wives,  against 
their  brethren,  the  Jews  "  Some  are  repre- 
sented as  saying,  **  We  have  mortgaged  our 
lands,  vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might 
buy  corn,  because  of  the  dearth.**  Others 
complained  that  they  had  borrowed  money 
upon  their  lands  and  vineyards  for  the  king's 
tribute.  *'And,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage 
our  sons  and  our  daughters  to  be  servants," 
said  they,  **and  some  of  pur  daughters  are 
brought  into  bondage  already ;  neither  is  it 
in  our  power  to  redeem  them,  for  other  men 
have  our  lands  and  vineyards.'*  Thereupon 
Nehemiah  rebukes  "the  nobles  and  the 
rulers,"  saying,  *'  Ye  exact  usury  every  one 
of  his  brother,"  and  calls  upon  them  to  re- 
store to  their  impoverished  brethren  **  their 
lands,  their  vineyards,  their  olive  yards, 
and  their  houses, ' '  as  well  as  '  *  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  money  and  of  the  corn,  the  wine 
and  the  oil  "  that  they  have  exacted  from 
them.  To  this  they  consent,  and  he  calls 
the  priests  to  witness  their  oath  that  they 
will  do  *'  according  to  this  promise."  This 
appears  to  have  occurred  subsequent  to  445 
B.  C,  when  Nehemiah  had  obtained  author- 
ity from  Artaxerxes  to  proceed  to  Judea  and 
rebuild  Jerusalem.  The  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  and  the  domination  of  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  and  Romans  must  have 
interfered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the 
operation  of  their  own  laws ;  and  the  op- 
pressive tribute  to  which  they  were  at  times 
subjected,  as  well  the  frequent  wars  be- 
tween greater  powers,  in  which  they  were 
more  or  less  involved,  must  have  reduced 
them,  at  times,  to  a  condition  of  severe  suf- 
fering. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  significant  result  of 
disobedience  that  this  peculiarly  favored 
people  are  to-day  without  a  nationality,  and 
though  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  preserve  their  separation  and  dis- 
tinction, by  non-intermarriage  with  those  of 
other  nationalities. 

LABOR  IN  CHALDEA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

It  is  shown  that  in  these  ancient  empires, 
the  former  occupying  the  lower,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  there  existed  great 
cities  and  other  results  of  an  industry  that 
involved  mechanical  skill  of  no  mean  order. 
The  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples,  the  in- 
scriptions and  sculptures  found,  indicate  the 
colossal  scale  and  elaborate  ornamentation  of 


their  works.  **Each  king  appears,**  says 
the  author,  "to  have  endeavored  to  eclipse 
his  predecessors  in  the  number,  extent,  and 
magnificence  of  the  architectural  works  ex- 
ecuted during  his  reign  ;  and  many  of  these 
works  apparently  had  no  other  use  than  to 
gratify  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  the  mon- 
archs.'* 

In  the  construction  of  such  works,   the 
Assyrians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the 
labor  of   captives   taken  in  war.      Among 
these,  the  skilled  workmen  were  in  request 
to  assist  in  the  ornamentation  of  shrines  and 
palaces,  while  the  great  mass   of  the   un- 
skilled were  employed  in  quarrying  stone, 
raising  mounds,  making  bricks,  and  similar 
occupations.    It  has  already  been  stated  that 
Sennacherib  brought  back  to  Assyria  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  thousand  prisoners  in 
three  campai-^iis,  and  the  number  of  captives 
made  in  qther  successful  expeditions,  was 
probably  on  the  same  scale.     In  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Bellino  cylinder,  this  king  states 
that    he    employed   Chaldeans,    Aramaeans, 
Armenians,  Cilicians,  and  Quhn  (Coans)  in 
the  construction  of  his  great  works  ;  and  to 
these  may  probably  be  added   Egyptians, 
Ethiopians,  Elamites,  and  Jews.    Their  work 
consisted,  among  other  things,  in  raising  the 
vast  mounds  upon  which  important  edifices 
were  to  be  erected,  in  the  transport  and  ele- 
vation of  colossal  bulls,  in  the  molding   of 
bricks,  the  quarrying  of  stone,  the  erection 
of  walls,  the  excavation  of  canals,  and  the 
construction  of  embankments.    They  worked 
in  gangs,  each  gang  having  a  costume  pecu- 
liar to  it,  which  probably  marked  the  nation- 
ality of  its   members.     Over  each  of  these 
gangs  was  placed  a  number  of  task-masters, 
armed  with  staves,  who  urged  on  the  work 
with  blows,  and  severely  punished  any  neg- 
lect or  remissness.     Assyrian  foremen  had 
the  general  supervision  of  the  works,  and 
were  intrusted   with   such   portions   as   re- 
quired great  skill  or  judgment.     The  cap- 
tives  often  worked   in   fetters,  which   were 
sometimes   supported  by  a  bar  fastened  to 
the  waist,  while  sometimes  they  consisted 
merely  of  shacklei. 

Nearly  all  the  labor,  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  arts  and  agriculture,  was  carried  on  by 
slaves,  and  under  their  tyrant  rulers,  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  says  the 
writer,  must  have  been  one  of  extreme 
wretchedness. 

LABOR  IN  GREECE.  .    ' 

The  development  of  the  arts  advanced  to 
great  perfection  in  this  early  centre  of  solid 
progress  ;  and  the  author  justly  claims  that 
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*'  to  no  other  nation  of  antiquity  has  the 
modern   world  been  indebted   for  intellect- 
ual   treasures  of  such  extent  and  value,  as 
those  bequeathed  to  it  by  ancient  Greece. ' ' 
Eighteen  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  an 
exhibition  of  the  literature,  handicraft,  agri- 
culture and   customs   of  that  people.     The 
result  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  ab- 
sence of  labor  saving  machinery,  with  which 
the  world  is  now  so  well  supplied,  they  were 
not  far  behind  the  present  age  and  the  mo^t 
advanced  countries  in  education,  law,  art  and 
agriculture.     Nor  did  the  modes   of  manu- 
facture differ,  at  least  in  many   respects, 
from  those  of  our  own  time.     Even  in  *the 
snuthy,   **  there  were  the  anvil  mounted  on 
a  high  block  ;  the   bellows,  formed   of  thin 
boards,  connected  by  flaps  of  cowhide,  and 
expelling  the  air  through  an  iron  nozzle  ;  the 
hammer,  the  tongs,  the  vise,  and  other  fa- 
miliar implements."     The  manufacture  of 
furniture,  musical  implements,  pottery, glass, 
&c,,  were  carried  to  great  perfection,  evinc- 
ing consummate  skill  and  refined  taste.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  processess  of  blow- 
ing, cutting,  engraving  and  staining  glass. 
In  the  latter  process,  they  could  imitate  the 
colors  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  precious 
gems,  from  the  ruby  and  the  amethyst,  to 
the  turquoise  and  the  beryl. 

Of  this  material,  it  is  said,  they  also  fash- 
ioned '*'jars,  bowls,  and  vases,  exhibiting 
all  the  various  hues  of  the  peacock's  train, 
which,  like  shot  silks  and  the  breast  of  the 
dove,  displayed  fresh  tints  in  every  different 
light,  fading,  quivering,  and  melting  into 
each  other  as  the  eye  changed  its  point  of 
view." 

In  the  quality  of  their  textile  fabrics,  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  various  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  equal 
to  the  manufacturers  of  modern  times  ;  but 
owing  to  the  absence  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, these  fabrics,  especially  the  finer 
ones,  could  only  be  produced  in  compara- 
tively insignificant  quantities,  and  the 
changes  of  clothing  worn  by  the  masses  of 
the  people,  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  they  are  able  to  wear  at  the 
present  day. 

Dr.  Young  reproduces  an  plphabetical 
enumeration  of  occupations,  which  is  given 
by  Fof^broke  in  his    "Treaties  on  the  Arts, 


Manufactures,  Manners,  and  Institutions  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans."  Omitting  a  few 
unimportant  details,  the  list  is  as  follows : 

Bottle-makers  ;  (or  makers  of  leathern 
bottles ;)  bankers ;  (money  changers  or 
usurers  ;)  barbers,*  some  of  them  females, 
and  barber-surgeons  ;  basket-makers,  black- 
smiths and  brasiers,  butchers,  of  whom  th<'re 
appear  to  have  been  none  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  since  the  heroes  of  Homer  are 
represented  as  cutting  up  their  own  meat ; 
capon  cutters,  carpenters,  and  cooks — the 
latter  being  men,  who  were  sometimes 
hired  by  the  day,  at  a  high  price ;  copper- 
smiths, cotton  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
cotton  goods,  couriers,  dyers,  enamelers, 
factors,  farmers,  felt-makers,  fishermen,  fish- 
mongers, flax-dressers,  founders,  fresco- 
painters,  fullers,  gilders,  glass-manufac- 
turers and  globe-makers,  the  globes  being 
made  of  glass  ;  glue-makers,  goldsmiths  and 
gardners,  the  latter  understanding  the  art 
of  grafting ;  grooms,  hair-cloth  manufac- 
turers, horse-breakers,  joiners,  market- 
clerks,  (who  attended  to  the  weights,  meas- 
ures, and  qualities  of  the  goods,)  midwives, 
mountebanks,  oilmen,  painters,  paper  and 
parchment-makers,  pastry-cooks,  perfumers, 
pilots  (a  profession  held  in  high  esteem), 
porters,  potters,  poulterers,  prison  keepers, 
quack  doctors,  readers  (whose  office  was  to 
read  to  their  masters  during  dinner,  at  night 
when  they  could  not  sleep,  and  at  other 
times,)  shepherds,  tanners,  tutors,  watch- 
men upon  towers,  wax-chandlers,  and 
weavers. 

Wages  of  mechanics  ranged  in  the  vicinity 
of  13  cents  a  day  ;  the  pay  of  a  soldier  (infan- 
try) was  2  to  3  oboli,  orO^  to  9 J  cents  ;  but 
Theopompus  says  that  "  with  a  daily  pay  of 
2  oboli  a  soldier  could  maintain  a  wife,  and 
that  with  4  oboli  his  fortune  was  complete," 
by  which  he  evidently  means  so  much  pay, 
independent  of  the  allowance  for  subsistence. 
In  Solon's  time,  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  grain 
cost  about  19  cents.  Other  necessaries  of 
life  were  equally  low.  An  ox,  in  his  time, 
sold  for  97J  cents,  and  a  sheep  for  19J  cents; 
wine  was  worth  7J  cents  per  gallon.  But 
prices  varied  in  different  periods,  and  gen- 
erally ranged  above  those  indicated. 

The  number  of  wage  laborers  in  Greece 
was  comparatively  small,  a  great  majority  of 
the  working  people  being  in  the  condition  of 
slaves  or  serfs.  In  war,  the  life  of  the  priso- 
ner was  considered  as  forfeited,  and  if  the 
captor  spared  him  it  was  usually  to  devote 
him  to  a  life  of  servitude,  a  fate  which  often 
befell  persons  who,   in  their  own  country, 
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had  occupied  stations  of  honor  and  influence. 
Many  persons  were  also  sold  into  slavery  by 
kidnappers,  who  practiced  their  nefarious 
trade  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
as  similar  miscreants  in  modern  times  have 
done  on  certain  portions  of  the  African 
coast.  As  luxury  increased  among  the 
Greeks,  the  demand  for  slaves  was  such  that 
a  regular  commerce  in  these  unfortunate 
beings  was  kept  up,  the  enterprise  of  the 
slave  traders  leading  them  to  distant  parts, 
particularly  to  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  slaves  could  be  had  in  great 
numbers.  The  first  Greeks  who  engaged  in 
this  trade  are  said  to  have  been  the  Chians, 
who  also  pursued  the  infamous  business  of 
making  eunuchs  for  the  eastern  market.  A 
just  retribution  ultimately  fell  upon  them, 
when  Mithridates  of  Cappadocia,  having  con- 
quered the  island,  delivered  them  up  to  their 
own  slaves,  to  be  carried  away  captive  into 
Colchis. 

In  Sparta,  the  Helots  outnumbered  the 
citizens  by  about  five  to  one,  and  Boeck  esti- 
mates the  ratio  of  slaves  to  citizens,  in  At- 
tica, at  very  nearly  four  to  one. 

Slave  labor  and  the  condition  of  slaves,  in 
the  different  cities  and  sections  of  Greece,  are 
fully  explained  in  the  chapter  under  consid- 
eration, to  which,  for  want  of  space  here,  the 
reader  is  referred  for  the  interesting  details 
on  this  and  other  important  information  re- 
lating to  that  ancient  commonwealth. 

LABOR  IN   ROME. 

Twenty  pages  of  the  work  are  occupied  in 
an  exposition  of  labor  in  Rome,  with  full 
remarks  on  the  systems  of  slavery,  free  labor, 
the  Roman  trades-unions,  and  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry.  The  author  remarks,  that 
**  What  has  been  said  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  industrial  arts  in  Greece,  will  apply,  in 
the  main,  to  their  condition  in  Italy,  during 
the  history  of  ancient  Rome."  The  condi- 
tion of  the  plebeians  is  vividly  depicted.  The 
history  of  their  struggle  for  a'humane  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  for  a  fair  division  of  the 
public  lands,  and  for  the  prerogatives  of  citi- 
zenship, is  virtually  the  history  of  the  early 
struggles  of  the  working  people  of  Rome  for 
the  rights  of  men.  The  plebeians,  descend- 
ants of  the  conquered  tribes  who  had  inhab- 
ited Rome  and  vicinity,  were,  under  the 
early  kings,  admitted  to  no  share  in  public 
affairs,  or  in  the  social  and  religious  rights 
which  belonged  to  the  patricians,  or  the  privi- 
leged order  ;  but  were  distinguished  from  the 
slaves  by  the  exercise  of  their  freedom.    Sub- 


sequently, civic  rights  were  accorded  to  them. 
Their  poverty^,  however,  often  compelled  them 
to  borrow  from  their  patrici%n  superiors,  whose 
incomes  were  largely  increased  by  usury. 
*'  The  creditor  had  the  power  to  enslave,  im- 
prison, scourge,  starve,  or  even  take  the  life 
of  the  debtor  who  failed  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions ;  and  if  there  were  several  creditors  of 
one  person,  they  could,  if  they  chose,  divid* 
his  body  among  them.  Instances  of  extreme 
cruelty,  such  as  beating,  imprisonment  in 
loathsome  dungeons,  and  slow  starvation, 
were  not  infrequent,  while  many  unfortunate 
debtors  were  sold  into  slavery  or  reduced  to 
servitude  under  their  creditors.  The  harsh- 
ness of  the  law,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  enforced,  seemed  all  the  more  outrageous 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  inability  of  the 
debtor  to  meet  his  engagements  often  arose 
from  his  having  to  neglect  his  own  affairs 
while  performing  military  service  for  the 
State  in  the  wars  which  the  patricians  had 
provoked." 

This  being  the  treatment  of  the  plebeians, 
the  reader  will  readily  conclude  that  the  slave 
population  was,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  con- 
dition. Their  numbers  were  large,  at  som* 
periods  and  in  certain  portions  of  Italy,  em- 
bracing half  the  entire  population.  They 
were  worked  sometimes  in  chains,  guarded 
by  armed  retainers.  A  rigorous  celibacy  was 
imposed,  because  it  was  cheaper  to  conquer , 
import  and  buy  adults  than  to  raise  slave* 
from  infancy.  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, under  the  then  feeble  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, their  condition  was  somewhat  ame- 
liorated. 

Free  labor  was  quite  limited,  and  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  agricultural  districts.  The 
wages  of  free  labor  were  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Greece,  an  agricultural  laborer  being  paid 
about  12J  cents  a  day,  a  stone  mason  25  cents, 
a  worker  in  marble  30  cents,  &c.  Provisions 
averaged  about  one-third  th  eir  cost  now,  in 

our  cities. 

Trades-unions  existed  to  some  considerable 
extent,  but  they  were  in  close  relations  to  the 
State,  and  were  utilized  in  executing  its  public 
works  and  in  collecting  its  revenues.  They 
were  of  two  kinds,  industrial  and  commercial, 
and  bore  the  name  of  corporations. 

The  peasantry  were  of  two  classes  —  those 
belonging  absolutely  to  the  proprietor,  who- 
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oonld  sell  or  exchange  them  as  he  wonld  his 
eattle;  and  those  appertaining  to  the  land, 
who  could  only  behold  or  exchanged  with  it. 
The  former  class  were  held  to  be  inferior  even 
to  the  slaves  in  the  cities  and  were  on  the  same 
level  as  the  domestic  animals.  A  peasant 
attached  to  the  soil  *•  might  own  the  tatters 
in  which  he  was  clad,  and  the  animals  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  family.'*  The  other 
elass  could  possess  absolutely  nothing. 

LABOR   IN  EUROPE,  UNDER   THE  FEUDAL  SYSTEM. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power  intro- 
duced a  new  order  of  society.  The  condition 
of  the  laborinj^  classes  wa.s,  liowevtM-,  but 
slightly  improred.  The  barbarian  con- 
querors divided  the  landed  property  among 
themselves  and  the  former  proprietors.  The 
peasantry  were  compelled  to  labor  for  their 
new  masters  as  they  had  done  for  their 
predecessors.  Slavery  had  been  the  practice 
among  the  conquerors,  as  with  the  conquered. 
The  poorer  proprietors  were  soon  despoiled 
of  their  property,  through  the  avarice  of  the 
bishops  and  abbes  and  their  patrons,  without 
respect  to  law  or  statute.  Thus  stripped, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs, 
and  compelled  to  work  for  their  rot)bers. 
The  bishops  and  their  agents  could  cause 
peasants,  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,  to  be 
punished  without  trial,  and  the  number  of 
blows  inflicted  was  regulated  at  their  pleasure. 
*'  All  the  serfs  were  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  soil,  from  which  they  could  not  be  de- 
tached except  by  the  will  of  the  proprietor." 
The  children  of  serfs,  when  the  parents  lived 
on  seperate  estates,  could  be  divided  between 
the  two  masters,  without  the  consent  of  pa- 
rents or  offspring. 

During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
the  serfs  made  some  progress  toward  personal 
liberty.  The  fuedal  proprietors  conceded 
lands  to  the  peasantry,  on  certain  restrictions, 
but  the  exactions  of  the  lords  and  the  church 
were  still  intolerable.  From  the  eleventh  to 
the  fourteenth  century,  terrible  insurrections 
broke  out  in  France,  the  peasantry  taking 
up  arms  against  the  nobles,  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  to  whom  new  recruits 
were  daily  added.  Thus,  for  two  hundred 
years,  the  country  presented  the  worst  fea- 
tures of  anarchy,  plunder  and  murder.     The 


peasantry  were  finally  overcome  and  dis- 
armed, when  their  chief  was  crowned  with  a 
red-hot  tripod  of  iron,  and  beheaded,  and 
seven  thousand  of  the  peasants  were  slaugh- 
tered near  Meaux.  In  his  closing  observa- 
tions, the  author  remarks,  that  — 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  in  regard  to 
labor  under  the  feudal  system,  refers  chiefly 
to  France,  and  is  confined  to  the  labors  of  the 
peasantry,  but,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  finer  industrial  arts  were  almost  un- 
known at  the  period  under  consideration  ;  the 
town  and  city  populations  were  very  limited, 
and  the  work  performed  on  the  rural  estates 
really  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  all  the 
work  for  which,  in  that  rude  age,  there  was 
any  occasion  or  demand.  The  condition  of 
the  serfs  and  peasants  on  the  rural  estate* 
was  therefore,  at  that  time,  the  condition  of 
the  va«.t  majority  of  the  laboring  popula- 
tion. 

THE  FEUDAL  PERIOD    IN  ENGLAND. 

During  the  period  of  Saxon  supremacy, 
two-thirds  of  the  people  ^are  represented  a.s 
having  been  slaves  or  io  a  condition  of 
bondai^e  approaching  slavery  ;  nor  did  the 
Norman  invasion  materially  alter  ihe  condi- 
tion of  the  masses.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  slaves  were  exported  to  Ireland,  till  the 
market  was  overstocked  ;  and  from  William 
I.  to  the  reign  of  John,  *' there  was  scarcely 
a  cottHge  in  Scotland  but  possessed  an  Eng- 
lish sl'ive."  The  first  check  to  the  system 
was  due  to  Christianity,  the  influence  of 
which  led  to  the  disuse  of  the  ancient  prac- 
tice of  reducing  prisoners  of  war  to  bond- 
age ;  but  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  in 
England  was  reached  only  after  centuries  of 
slow  progress.  An  attempt  to  extinguish  it 
ill  1526,  was  unsuccessful ;  and  Dr.  Young 
says  *' Cromwell  did  not  scruple  to  send 
Scottish  prisoners,  taken  at  Dunbar,  in  1650, 
to  the  West  India  colonies,  as  slaves." 
Under  Charles  II.  the  system  was  abolished 
by  statute  ;  but  as  late  as  1775 .  Scottish  col- 
liers were  bought  and  sold  with  the  estates 
to  which  they  were  attached. 

During  the  lawless  period  which  resulted 
in  the  development  of  feudalism,  there  was 
little  security  for  industry  or  commerce. 
But,  with  the  establishment  of  feudalism, 
there  gradually  arose  a  demand  for  the 
products  of  various  industries.  This  tended 
to  attract  population  to  centres  and  create 
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towns,  and  so  bring  about  a  gradual  ohanice 
from  servile  to  free  labor.  Still,  the  products 
of  industry  were  subject  to  severe  taxes, 
and  laborers  to  other  onerous  exactions  and 
restrictions  by  their  femlal  lords.  Tlie  Eng- 
lish laborer  lived  in  a  very  rude  and  primi- 
tive style ;  his  dwelling  was  built  of  mud  or 
clay  ;  glass  was  unknown  even  in  the  better 
class  of  houses,  and  was  used  only  in 
churches  ;  even  the  evening  ligUt  must  have 
been  scanty,  as  it  required  the  price  of  a 
day's  work  to  purchase  a  pound  of  tallow 
candles.  The  household  furniture  and  cook- 
ing utensils  of  a  family  usually  consisted  of 
a  brass  pot  and  a  bed,  the  latter  valued  at 
three  to  six  shillings  (75  cents  to  $1.50). 
With  provisions  they  may  have  been  pretty 
well  provided,  though  it  appears  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  eut  the  flesh  of  animals 
that  had  died  from  disease.  Wages  were  so 
low  that  the  earnings  of  a  year  would  now 
be  considered,  in  the  United  States,  poor 
pay  for  a  week's  work.  In  1444  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labor  were  limited  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  following. rates  :  a  bailiff  in  hus- 
bandry, per  annum,  £1  Ss.  4d.  ($5.75)  with 
food  and  drink^  and  5s.  ($1.26)  for  clothing  ; 
a  chief  carter  or  chief  shepherd,  £1  a  year, 
with  food  and  drink,  and  48.  for  clothing  ;  a 
farm  servant,  16s.  a  year,  and  3s.  and  4d. 
for  clothing  ;  a  woman  servant,  lOs.  a  year, 
and  4s.  for  clothing ;  a  mower,  4d.  a  day, 
with  food  and  drink,  or  6d.  without ;  a  reaper, 
3d.  a  day,  with  food  and  drink,  or  5d.  with- 
out ;  a  woman  or  other  servant,  2Jd.  a  day, 
with  food  and  drink,  or  4d.  without. 

The  same  statute  fixed  the  prices  to  be 
paid  mechanics,  which  ranged  from  2d.  to 
4d.  a  day,  with  diet,  and  3d.  to  S^d.  without 
diet. 

From  these  wretchedly  meagre  earnings, 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  wages  have 
slowly  advanced  through  four  oi;^  five  centu- 
ries, to  their  present  rates,  of  about  an  aver- 
age of  one  half  that  is  paid  lor  corresp<md- 
ing  work  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  subsequent  article,  in  which  some 
of  the  more  important  tables,  giving  the 
rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  will  be  condensed 
^nblished.     But  the  work  itself  should 


be  carefully  read  by  every  intelligent  c  itizen 
in  the  United  States. 

From  the  facts  presented  in  this  brief  no- 
tice of  the  work,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  improved  condition  of 
the  working  classes  in  our  day,  as  compared 
with  their  pay  and  impoverished  state  at  all 
former  periods.  Not  only  were  the  toilers 
for  thousands  of  years  absolute  slaves,  but ' 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  the  treatment 
of  the  free  working  classes  was  little  better 
than  that  accorded  to  slaves,  when  servile 
labor  was  universal 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the 
most  potent  agencies,  not  only  in  wiping  out 
slavery,  but  in  elevating  the  condition  of 
the  industrial  classes,  was  the  power  of 
Chrihtianity,  operating  upon  the  moral  sen- 
timent, alike  of  patrician  and  plebeian,  citi- 
zen and  serf,  lord  and  slave,  by  denouncing 
oppression  and  claiming  freedom  and  politi- 
cal rights  alike  to  all.  Nor  has  it  been  lees 
potent  In  emancipating  the  female  sex  from 
that  servile  bondage  and  social  degradation 
under  which  they  have  been  held  in  all  ages 
and  under  every  phase  of  society,  where 
Christianity  has  not  penetrated  to  break  the 
bonds  of  tyranny  and  lift  them  up  to  an 
equality  with  their  exacting  lords. 

The  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  had  had 
much  to  do  in  revolutionizing  the  systems  of 
modern  labor.  '  Its  introduction  was  gener- 
ally opposed  by  the  working  classes,  on  the 
ground  that  its  tendency  would  be  to  lessen 
the  demand  for  manual  labor.  Experience, 
however,  has  practiccilly  demonstrated  an 
opposite  result.  The  demand  for  labor  has 
been  increased,  and  is  increasing,  and  at 
better  retituneration  than  ever  before.  The 
invention  of  the  steam  engine  increased  the 
demand  for  machinists  and  experienced 
workers  in  wood  and  iron ;  the  steam  engine 
gave  us  the  railway  and  the  steamboat,  with 
cheaper  travel  and  transportation,  and  an 
increased  instead  of  diminished  demand  for 
manual  and  horse  labor.  The  cotton  gin 
multiplied  the  acres  under  cotton  cultivation, 
and  the  number  of  field  operatives,  spinners 
and  weavers,-  and  gave  to  the  world  cheaper 
cotton  fabrics  ;  the  planing  machine  reduces 
the  cost  of  houses,  increases  the  demand  fo^' 
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masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  painters, 
*  stair- builders,  carpenters,  and  laborers,  and 
enables  mechanics  to  become  the  owners  in- 
stead of  tenants  of  their  homes  and  lots  ;  the 
machine  mower,  the  reaper,  the  caltivaior, 

and  the  harvester,  enabled  the  farmer  to  en- 
large his  area  under  cultivation,  employ 
more  help,  and  give  to  the  world  a  greater 
abundance  and  cheaper  bread ;  the  rotary 
steam  printing  press  takes  the  place  of  the 
hand-press,  and  multiplies  a  thousand  fold 
those  messengers  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tionitl  agencies— the  newspapers — and  in- 
creases the  demand  for  practical  printers  ; 
the  sewing-machine  furnishes  the  race  with 
better  made  and  cheaper  garments,  lightens 
the  toil,  secures  a  greater  variety  of  work, 
and  increases  the  demamd  for  female  labor  at 
increased  remuneration. 

But  labor-saving  niHchinery  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  its  grand  and  ultimate  mission  of 
practically  reducing  the  hours  of  toil  per 
diem.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  it  fails 
of  its  destiny.  The  economic  and  sanitary 
idea  of  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four 
for  labor  is  logically  sound  ;  and  the  increas- 
ing use  of  labor-jamn^  appliances  will  enable 
society  to  reduce  the  eight-hour  theory  to 
practice  whenever  avarice  is  made  to  yield 
to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  justice. 

This  will  not  come  through  *^  strikes  ''  and 
labor  combinations  against  capital.  The 
tendency  of  these  is  rather  to  drive  capital 

out  of  the  usual  legitimate  channels  of  en- 
terprise and  investment,  and  thus  diminish 
the   demand  for  labor.     The  power  of  the 
laboring    classes — using    the    term    in    its 
broadest  sense—  lies  in  securing  a  greater 
degree  of  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in 
workmanship,  in  a  closer  application  to  duty 
or  business  during  business  hours,  and  in  a 
prudent  economy  in  personal  and  household 
expenditures.     The    mechanical   indiistries 
of  £urope  and  America  are  now  in  keen  com- 
petition for  a  higher  type  of  skilled  work- 
manship, and  the  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
I      laborers  who  are  most  in  demand,  are  those 
I      who  are    best  skilled   in  their    respective 
{      branches  of  industry.     The  industrial  fields 
I     are  overcrowded  with  untaught,  untrained, 
slovenly  and  careless    workmen,   who  are 
unable  to  earn  a  full  day's  wages,  even  by 


twelve  or  fifteen  hours  labor.  Their  waste 
of  materials,  destruction  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, and  slovenly  workmanship  render 
them  unprofitable  to  their  employers  at  i^ny 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  skilled,  neat, 
active  workmen  are  comparatively  scarce, 
and  always  in  demand.  They  invariably 
command  the  highest  wages,  always  give 
good  satisfaction,  and  can  earn  a  third  or 
a  half  more  in  eight  hours,  than  an  unskilled 
workman  will  receive  for  twelve  hours  labor 
on  the  same  work.  The  inference,  therefore, 
is  plain,  that  the  eight  hour  system  is  to  be 
reached  through  the  application  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  supplimented  by  skilled 
industry ;  and  whenever  this  combination 
is  practically  reached,  the  daily  working 
hours  in  the  factory,  the  mines,  the  work- 
shop, and  approximately  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  household,  may,  and  should,  be  reduced 
to  and  scrupulously  confined  within  eight 
hours.  By  giving  another  equal  portion  of 
time  to  rest  and  repose,  there  will  remain 
eight  hours  for  physical  exercise,  mental 
cultivation  and  pleasurable  recreation.  This 
condition  of  society,  as  compared  with  that 
depicted  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article, 
will  indicate  the  advance  fron^  servile  toil 
to  the  grandest  type  of  free  and  educated 
labor,  and  which  is  easily  within  the  reach 
of  the  present  generation. 


Here  is  a  queer  election  item.  In  Clinton 
county,  Iowa,  reside  two  brothers  named 
Lillie.  While  both  were  on  a  visit  to  Ohio 
during  the  late  campaign  in  Iowa,  one  of 
them  was  nominated  for  County  Superinten- 
dent by  the  Democrats.  By  an  error  of  the 
committee,  in  ordering  the  tickets,  the  other 
brother's  initials  were  used,  and,  coming  to 
vote,  the  wrong  member  of  the  family  was 
elected.  But  the  funniest  part  of  all  is  that 
the  man  elected  differs  from  his  brother  and 
the  party  which  has  given  him  an  office,  in 
that  he  is  a  staunch  Republican. 


Where  is  the  disintegration  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  that  the  polit  ical  prophets  have 
been  predicting  for  the  past  year  ?  Where, 
too,  are  the  brigade  of  disintegration  jour- 
nals which  were  so  faint-hearted  a  year  ago  ? 
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Of  late,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  air 
virtue  by  abusing  **  the  lobby.*'  The 
'*  lobby,"  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the 
"  Third  House,"  unlike  the  other  two,  falls 
back  for  its  support  solely  on  its  brains,  its 
character,  or  its  impudence.  It  is  fortified 
by  no  certificate  of  election.  It  cannot,  in 
its  weakness,  lean  back  on  a  fasces  with  a 
gilt  eagle  perched  on  top  of  it,  nor  has  it  a 
sergeant  to  parade  such  potential  mace,  and 
has  not,  in  all  its  ways  and  works,  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  a  single  pillar  or  cornice  to 
frown  down  the  audacity  of  criticism. 

Still,  this  **  Third  House"  is  an.  ancient 
and  honorable  body,  quite  as  old  as  the 
other  two.  There  have  been  lobbies  since 
parliamentary  bodies  began  to  evolve  them- 
selves out  of  the  chaos  of  protests  and  peti- 
tions. We  have  records  of  people  who  per- 
sisted in  advising  them  ever  since  there  was 
any  to  advise,  and  who  advised  them,  whether 
they  wanted  it  or  not.  This  persistent,  enter- 
prising class  of  people,  when  there  was  any 
legislation  thai  they  wanted,  went  to  work 
to  try  and  get  it.  In  their  efforts,  they  have 
often  been  snubbed.  They  have  been  re- 
minded, time  and  again,  of  their  own  utter 
worthlessness  and  insufficiency.  They  have 
been  told  that  .this  is  the  one  sin  that  pre- 
vents legislation  from  approaching  a  blissful 
period,  similar  to  the  nic  ban  of  the  Budd- 
hists, and  that  "lobbies  "  are  like  the  itch, 
or  other  cutaneous  diseases,  and  will  only  be 
ultimately  cured  by  sulphur.  The  virtuous 
and  callow  representative  sees  the  lobby  in 
his  dreams,  and  believes  it  a  hideous  de- 
mon. He  exclaims,  like  another  tempted 
individual  **  lauk,  sir,  you  will  destroy  my 
wartue."  He  rushes  into  the  house  and 
fires  off  a  resolution  against  it,  and  then,  if 
he  is  pious,  goes  on  his  knees  and  prays 
that  *'the  lobby"  be  hung,  drawn  and 
quartered,  and  the  head  and  limbs  stuck  on 
the  tallest  lightning  rods  over  each  depart- 
ment of  this  virtuous  Government. 

Now,  this  ** Third  House"  has  sometimes 
performed  its  duties  honorably,  and,  like  the 
other  two,  sometimes  hot.  Let  us,  there* 
fore,  in   a  candid   spirit,  inquire  into  this 


** lobby."  To  see  what  it  is,  and  wA y  it  is 
To  ascertain  whether  it  must  b-j,  if  it  shoalc 
be  abolished,  or  remain  just  as  it  is,  a  scape- 
goat, to  he  sent  every  year  to  the  wilderness 
bearing  the  sins  of  the  other  two  houses  oi 
its  shoulders. 

A  history  of  the  /ise  and  progress  of  par 
liamentary  bodies  has  not  yet  been  written 
Our  modern  conception  of  the  idea  is  not 
very  old,  still,  for  aught  we   know,  such 
bodies  may  have  existed  and  voted   ou  th* 
building  of  the  ark,  and  wrangled  in  com 
mittee  over  the  estimates  for  the  tower  oi 
Babel.     At  the  time  of  the  European   dis 
covery  of  America,  Spain  was  the  only  couo- 
try  in  fSurope  that  possessed  a  parliamentarj 
body  Worthy  of  the  name.     The  French  As- 
sembly of  that  day  cut  but  a  sorry  ligure,  for 
the  king  was  in  the  habit  of  taxing  the  peo- 
ple  without    even    consulting    them.     The 
Parliament   of  England   was   only    a    littlo 
better.     In  point  of  fact,  this  representatire 
power  in  Western  Europe  grew  up  in  this 
wise.     The  Kings  had  often  occasion  to  be 
jealous  of  the  powerful  nobles,  and,  in  order 
to  get  a  counterpoise  against  them,  claimed 
to  be  the  special  champions  of  the  people. 
They  fished  up  the  first  germs  of  represent**! 
tive  bodies,  from  the  vasty  deep  of  undeteri 
mined  political  powers.     Once  started  on  tl 
Darwinian  theory,  they  wiggled   themselr« 
into  consequence.     From  assemblages  to 
tition,  they  grew  into  assemblages  to  rul« 
and  from  hesitating  protest,  shaped  thai 
selves  into   clearly-defined  powers.      Ti^ 
fortified  themselves  by  precedent,  and  be^ 
themselves  with  what  they  called  constit 
tions.     They  were  hatched  to  assail  nobl^ 
and  grew  to  assail  kings. 

Meanwhile,  where  was  **  the  lobby  ?" 
lobby  was  always  there.     It  never  forgot i 
interests  or  its  functions.     Sometimes  it 
sailed  a    refractory  parliament  with 
tions,   and   sometimes   with   brickbats, 
persistently  attempted  to  make  an  imi 
sion  on  them  in  some  way. 

It  is  with  the  lobby  of  the  present  day 
have  to  do.     And  here  it  may  be  ass«i 
that  in  modern  legislation,  the  "lobb/"' 
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a  legitimate  and  honorable  fanction.  For 
instance,  a  man  wants  an  extension  o(  his 
patent,  on  the  plea  that  it  took  all  the  time 
he  had,  and  all  his  money  to  bring  his  in- 
vention into  notice.  He  may  or  may  not  be 
entitled  to  it  ;  bat  he  certainly  has  a  right 
to  make  his  case.  He  has  a  right  to  do  this 
by  himself,  or  any  one  he  chooses  to  employ. 
Everything  being  done  honorably,  and  no 
corrupt  means  used  to  control  legislation,  we 
cannot  see  bat  what  this  function  is  just  as 
honorable  as  that  of  the  legislator.  The 
law-maker  has  a  different  task.  He  is  the 
master  of  his  own  time.  He  need  not  listen 
unless  he  chooses,  but  he  should  listen  as 
far  as  his  other  duties  give  him  opportunity. 
He  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  acts  for 
them.  It  is  his  duty,  with  all  the  lights  he 
can  get  before  him,  to  act,  if  he  can,  wisely 
and  conscientiously. 

Let  us  put  another  case.     Let  us   imagine 
a  committee  on   ways  and  means.     In  all 
probability,  several   of  them   do  not  know 
bromine  from  borax.     How   they   must  be 
puzzled   by   the    funny,  outlandish    names 
given  to  things  importable  and  taxable.  They 
are  in  agony  over  jutes  and  jute-butts.    The 
multitudinous  combinations  and  concoctions 
for  dyeing,   make    them  almost  wish  they 
had  died  before  they  came  on  the  committee. 
Before  them  comes  an  importer  or  manu- 
facturer.    He  may  or  may  not  have  his   at- 
torney with  him.     He  may  want  something 
that  is  proper,  or  something  that  is  improper. 
He  may  not  want  to  payall  honest  taxes  himself 
and  yet  want  to  see  that  his  business  rivals 
do ;    that  there  shall  be  no  evasion  of  tax 
in  new  names.     He  can  give  the  committee 
information  they  can  get  in  no  other   way. 
It  is  true,  he  may  attempt  to  mislead  them  ; 
that  is  their  business.     Under  such  circum- 
stances the  drawers  of  the  committee-room 
resemble    a    miniature     apothecary     shop. 
Small  bottles  and  small  packages  startle  the 
astonished  vision,  and  shock  the  parliament- 
ary nose.     Indeed,  there  are  so  many  sam- 
ples and  "spirits  of  things,"  that  the  only 
thing  that  seems  to  be  lacking  is  the  *  *  Spirit 
of  God." 

After  all  it  is  the  ignorant,  and  not  the  ex- 
perienced  legislator,   who   is   afraid  of  the 
lobby.    The  former  knows  little  himself,  and 
25r 


is  afraid  to  trust  any  one  who  does.  Many 
persons  are  deeply  interested  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  and  of  legislatures.  The 
press  advises  and  abuses  them.  Constitu- 
ents insist  on  having  something  to  say. 
Parties  interested  in  legislation  wish  to  pre- 
sent a  case.  Above  all,  if  there  is  a  person 
who  has  a  just  cause  to  prosecute,  or  an  hon- 
orable interest  to  defend,  who  supposes  that 
he  can  stay  at  home  and  leave  some  philan- 
thropic Congressman  to  fish  up  his  case  from 
the  depths  of  his  own  unaided  consciousness, 
and  push  it  through  all  the  formulas  and 
obstacles  which  lie  between  the  piesentation 
of  a  bill  and  final  legislation,  he  is  a  fearfully 
deluded  individual. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  lobby,  but 
there  is  an  illegitimate  one.  The  latter 
blackmails.  A  man  comes  to  Washington 
with  a  good,  honest  case.  He  is  waited  on 
by  jackalls  who  insist  on  **  helping  "  him, 
or,  if  he  refuses,  who  fight  him.  In  the 
latter  case,  being  repulsed  by  the  claimant, 
they  rush  to  some  verdant  Congressman,  de- 
nounce the  affair  as  '*a  swindle,"  backed 
by  a  ** big  lobby."  The  virtuous  Congress- 
man, who  has  been  apprehensive  that  his 
virtue  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  rises 
in  his  place,  makes  a  speech  against  the 
measure  ;  probably  defeats  what  was  honest 
and  jiist,  and  falls  back  in  his  seat  with  an 
extreme  odor  of  sanctity  and  honesty,  hav- 
ing, probably,  been  the  dupe  of  the  worst 
lobby  jackalls  in  Washington. 

Now  it  is  time  there  was  an  end  of  all  this 
nonsense.  Every  case  has  a  right  to  be 
judged  by  its  merits.  No  man  ought  to  be 
denounced  because  some  bther  man  has  done 
a  wrong  thing.  Congressmen  cannot  escape 
the  aroma  of  Pacific  Mail,  or  Credit  Mobiliers 
by  turning  up  their  nose  at  **  the  lobby." 
The  lobby  may  be  a  good  lobby  or  a  bad 
lobby.  It  may  be  dishonest,  and  it  may  be 
stupid.  It  may  seek  to  consume  more  time 
than  the  hard-working  public  servant  can 
give.  It  may  insist  in  dragging  cases  under 
the  consideration  of  Congress  which  have  no 
business  there,  although  meritorious  in  them- 
selves, but  still  the  lobby  is  one  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  since  no  parliamentary  body  is 
without  it,  treat  it  decently  and  see  that  it 
behaves  itself. 
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Nor  can  sncli  propositions  as  were  intro- 
duced last  winter,  to  make  the  business 
purely  professional,  and  limit  it  to  a  certain 
class  of  lawyers,  be  looked  on  with  favor. 
This  would  not  only  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  much  of  the  business  into  the  hands 
of  the  most  objectionable  class,  but  would  be 
an  interference  with  that  right  of  petition 


which  may  not  be  abridged.  The  dignity 
and  honor  of  Congress  will  never  be  main- 
tained by  holding  its  nose  aloof  from  other 
men's  sins.  We  question  if  its  investiga- 
tions are  worth  the  time  they  cost,  and  no 
one  will  think  any  more  of  a  member,  or  of 
the  house,  for  vapid  declamations  against  the 
lobby. 
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The  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Zaohariah 
Chandler,  ex-United  States  Senator  from 
Michigan,  to  succeed  Mr.  Delano  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  re-animates  the  discussion 
which  has,  for  several  years,  attended  the 
various  mutations  in  that  Department.  Be- 
fore judging  of  the  fitness  of  the  new  incum- 
bent for  this  important  portfolio,  some  in- 
quiry may  appropriately  be  made,  as  to  the 
Department  itself,  and  the  nature  of  the 
functions  with  which  it  is  charged.  Pre- 
liminary thereto,  it  may  be  acknowledged 
that  ever  since  its  original  organization, 
under  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewing,  Sen.,  this  Department  has  been 
under  a  <)loud,  and  subject  to  more  or  less 
severe  animadversion  and  criticism  by  Con- 
gress and  the  press.  Those  from  the  latter 
source,  have  increased  in  severity  of  late 
years,  not  because,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
ithat  the  Departmental  service  has  grown 
♦more  corrupt  or  feeble,  but  really  because 
>the  press  has,  itself,  become  more  active  and 
•influential.  A  natural  consequence  of  its 
oiewly  recognized  power,  is  an  inordinate 
■desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  control 
thereof,  to  make  themselves  felt.  Critics,  as 
well  as  envy,  like  a  shining  mark. 

The  Interior  Department  has  been  open  to 
criticism,  apparently  because  the  Depart- 
ment itself  has,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  its  existence,  been  more  or  less,  tentative 
in  the  duties  and  powers  intrusted  to  it.  It 
has  grown  experimentally  from  comparative 
insignificance  into  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  administrative  affairs  of  this  Re- 
public. 

This  fact  can  be  readily  appreciated  by  a 

glance  at  the  various  Bureaus,  which  are 

^thered  within  the  white  walls  of  the  Patent 


Office  building.  The  fact  that  the  Interior 
Department,  as  such,  has  never  had  a  dia 
tinct  habitation  and  local  abiding  place,  as 
have  the  Treasury,  State,  War,  Navy,  and 
the  other  branches  of  the  Executive  office,  is 
a  proof  of  the  peculiar  position  it  occupies. 
The  building  in  which  it  is  sheltered,  is 
always  considered  to  be  the  Patent  Office. 
Sometime,  it  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  that  important  bureau,  which  now 
almost  forms  a  department  within  a  de- 
partment, of  itself — ^the  Commissioner  being 
nominally  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  in  reality,  largely  independent 
of  his  control. 

The  Patent  Office  is,  then,  the  first  and 
most  important  of  the  several  bureaus, 
grouped  together  as  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Its  duties  are  widely  known,  and 
fairly  understood  by  the  general  public. 

Next  in   importance  is   the  General  Land 
Office,  the  Commissioner  of  which  has  super- 
vision of  our  vast  public   domain,  with  its 
multifarious   legal  questions    and  interests, 
complicated  at  every  turn,   by  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  Mexican  systems  which,  at  dif- 
ferent pointS;  interfere  with  and  make  com- 
plex  the  admirably  clear  and  simple  one, 
adopted  by  the  early  statesmen    of  the  Re- 
public.    The   very     name  of  this  bureau  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  widely  its  duties  differ 
from  those  of  the  Patent  Office.     Then  comes 
the  Department's    skeleton — the  ghost  that 
rises  at  every  Secretary's  festive  board — that 
is — the    Indian  Bureau.     The  Commissioner 
is   charged  with  the  supervision,  nay,  the 
Government  of  about  375,000  Indians,  widely 
scattered  over  a  vast  area,  and  in  various 
stages  of  development — the  best  being  poor 
enough,  and  the  worst,  affording  a  degree  of 
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trouble  and  expense,  atterly  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  their  aboriginal  per- 
sons or  belongings.  We  have  inherited  and 
cherished  a  mixed  mode  of  dealing  with 
them,  which,  in  itself,  renders  anything  like 
a  straightforward  and  direct  mode  of  admin* 
istration,  almost  an  impossibility.  The  rec- 
ogn.ition  of  a  quasi-sovereignty  as  existing 
witliln  the  smallest  band  that  maintains  its 
tribal  character,  has  been,  through  all  time, 
tbe  source  of  some  corruption  and  real  mal- 
administration. The  Commissioners  have, 
perforce,  seldom  been  men  of  wide  knowl- 
edge of  their  wards,  and  when  they  were,  the 
chances  have  been  against  their  being  un- 
corrupted  by  the  peculiar  influences,  that 
oircomstances  and  opportunities,  and  not 
persons,  or  parties  merely,  have  generated. 

To  the  Indian  Office  proper  have,  within 
late  years,  been  added  a  three -fold  s.rstem  of 
inspection  :  Ist,  By  the  Board  of  Indian 
Peace  Commissioners,  who  are  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  yet,  cannot  be  said  to  be  part  of 
it ;  2d,  The  Inspectors,  provided  for  by  Act  of 
Congress,  who,  while  they  are  officers  of  the 
Bareau,  are  largely  independent  thereof; 
and  3d,  The  organized  church  and  mis- 
sionary influences,  which  have  been  formed 
exterior  to  the  Government,  and  yet  are 
allowed  to  powerfully  influence  the  whole 
administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

The  Commissionership  of  Pensions,  with  its 
wide-spread  duties — ^its  great  responsibilities, 
is  an  office  which  enters  into  the  necessities  of 
many  thousand  households,  needy  or  other- 
wise. The  wise  or  unwise  administration  of 
its  duties,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  its 
honesty,  affects  a  larger  circle  of  persons 
than  any  other  of  those  that  are  now  con- 
trolled by  Secretary  Chandler. 

Then  follow  the  Census  Bureau,  that  of  Edu- 
cation, and  a  variety  of  offices  which  have 
been  added,  one  by  one,  as  the  needs  of  the 
public  service  required.  The  Interior  De- 
partment is  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
roads, so  far  as  their  interests  and  those  of 
the  Government  are  united.  It  organizes 
and  supervises  the  various  geological  and 
other  surveys,  which,  under  Professor  Hay- 
den,  Major  Powell,  and  others,  have,  of 
late  years,  so  widely  extended  our  knowl- 


edge of  the  vast  Cordilleras  of  the  West.  It 
has  charge  of  a  number  of  institutions  and 
local  interests,  connected  with  the  District  of 
Columbia,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  police, 
the  Insane  and  Deaf-mute  Asylums,  the 
Columbia  Hospital,  &c  The  distribution  of 
public  documents,  as  well  as  their  publica- 
tion,  after  authorization  by  Congress,  is 
largely  under  its  direction. 

Imperfect  and  feeble  as  is  this  outline  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  reader  can  readily  apprehend 
from  it,  how  difficult  and  diverse  are  the 
functions  appertaining  to  the  office.  What 
is  not  so  readily  understood  is,  however,  the 
fact  that  such  widely  extended  systems  and 
duties,  as  well  as  the  persons  charged  there- 
with being  scattered  over  so  large  an  area, 
and  obliged  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  acute 
persons,  anxious  to  make  for  their  own 
pockets,  as  large  a  profit  as  possible,  out  of 
the  Government,  and  its  necessary  transac- 
tions in  surveying  the  public  domain,  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  the  Indians,  paying  to  the 
pensioners  th«  bounty  of  the  nation — ^must 
afford  wide  and  often-open  occasion  for  blun- 
dering, and  quite  often  too,  for  frauds,  not  to 
be  remedied,  perhaps,  until  exposures  have 
let  light  on  "  ways  that  are  dark.*' 

Allowing  a  large  margin  for  the  truth  of 
what  is  charged  in  late  years,  and' yet,  it 
cannot  be  asserted  with  assurance  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior,- is  as  liable  to  reproach  to-day,  or  at 
any  time  during  Grant's  occupation  of  the 
Executive  Office,  as  it  was  during  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  Democratic  misrule  and  robbery, 
when  Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
plundered  the  Indian  trust  funds,  in  order  to 
advance  the  interest  of  a  firm  of  Government 
contractors,  who  had  been  politically  useful 
to  the  pro-slavery  propaganda,  by  their  em- 
ployment and  use  of  Border  Ruffians  to  drive 
Free  State  settlers  out  of  Kansas. 

The  Republican  party  received  the  Interior 
Department,not  only  depleted  and  plundered, 
as  the  others  were,  but  crowded  full  with  en- 
emies, as  well. as  with  the  tolerably  well- 
cloaked  plundering  cabals  and  rings,  which 
everywhere  honeycombed  the  Indian  and 
Land-services.  It  received  it,  too,under  condi- 
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tiong  wliich  practically  prohibited,  at  the 
time,  any  thorough  and  reforming  overhaul- 
ing. The  whole  strength  of  the  nation  was 
turned  to  saving  the  life  of  the  Republic,  It 
was,  therefore,  under  a  cloud  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  entered  his  first  Presidential  term. 
It  remained  in  that  condition,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  until  his  death,  when  all  the 
conditions  grew  worse.  At  the  same  time, 
the  work  of  the  Department  expanded  in 
every  direction.  The  Pension  Bureau  dis- 
bursed annually  before  the  Slave-holders' 
Rebellion  swelled  the  sum  total  to  so  sad  an 
aggregate,  less  than  eleven  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.  In  1864,  it  had  increased  to 
over  four-and-a-half  millions,  and  in  1866,  it 
was  over  thirteen-and-a-qaarter  millions.  In 
1870,  it  was  nearly  twenty-eight  millions, 
and  at  the  present  date,  it  has  swelled  to 
about  thirty-one  million  dollars.  The  ma- 
chinery used  for  disbursing  one,  has  been 
expanded  to  handle  an  additional  thirty  mil- 
lions. Agents  had  to  be  created  ;  experts  to 
be  trained ;  new  modes  of  book-keeping 
adopted ;  a  whole  detective  system  to  be  de- 
vised ;  clerks  to  be  made  competent ;  in  fact, 
a  series  of  experiments  have  had  to  be  in- 
augurated— some  of  which  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  fail  to  be  extravagaht,  while 
it  was  impossible  that  every  one  of  the  many 
persons  employed  should  prove  competent, 
or  even  honest.  But,  careful  investigation 
will  establish  the  fact  that  this  bureau  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  hoth  honestly  and  eco- 
nomically managed, even  when  compared  with 
the  general  conduct  of  large,  private  corpora- 
tions, whose  business  may  be,  or  has  been, 
more  or  less,  tentative  in  details. 

Take  the  Land  Office,  as  another  example. 
Under  the  sagacious  administration  of  the 
Land  Commissioner,  appointed  by  Mr.  Lin- 
coln-r-an  officer  who  declined  a  Cabinet  port- 
folio and  resigned  the  office  he  was  then 
holding,  rather  than  sustain  Mr.  Johnson's 
policy ;  under  his  administration  the  Land 
Office  possessed  a  large  surplus,  by  means  of 
which  the  Department  was  enabled  to  com- 
plete the  publication  of  the  eighth  census. 
The  Land  Office  passed  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  one,  now  deceased,  who,  though  able 
as  a  Chief  Clerk,  and  remarkable  as  a  stu- 


dent, was  practically  incompetent  as  a  re- 
sponsible administrator.      The  business   of 
this  Office  will    be    found  to  have  grown 
greatly  from  1864,  on  to  the  present  date. 
The  land-grant  policy,  as  well  as  the  demand 
for  surveys  in  the  west,  owing  to  the  large 
increase  of  population  there,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  development  of  the  railroad 
system,   stands  sponsor    for  this   increase. 
Though  very  much  of  the  work  thrown  on 
the  Bureau  was  new  in  character,  and  has 
been  rapidly  affected  at  times  by  changes  in 
the  laws  relating  thereto,  the  General  Land 
Office  has  performed  its  many  and  Important 
duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  the  Indian  Bureau  on  which  public 
attention  has  been  most  fully  directed.  That 
all  its  dark  places  should  be  made  visible,  is 
quite  reasonable,  when  one  remembers  how 
the  lenses  of  the  press  have  been  concen- 
trating attention  thereon.  At  the  time  the 
Republican  party  assumed  control  of  the 
Government,  only  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  American  people  knew 
anything  about  Indian  affairs.  If  any 
desire  to  convince  themselves  of  that  fact, 
let  them  turn  over  the  files  of  the  leading 
New  York  dailies,  from  1850  to  1860,  and 
then  compare  the  same  papers  and  the  in- 
formation they  contain  on  this  subject,  say 
from  1865  to  1875.  Rapid  intercommunica- 
tion is  as  the  sunlight ;  noisome  places  are 
exposed  in  its  gairish  light.  As  a  rule,  these 
things  were  no  more  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  to  the  public,  in  the  past.  There 
were  officials  who  knew  and  thrived  on  their 
knowledge,  without  doubt,  but  if  their  su- 
periors suspected  the  illegitimate  character  of 
their  gains,  a  larger  subscription  than  usual 
to  the  next  Democratic  election  fund,  was  a 
sufficient  reply.  In  those  days,  contractors 
were  regularly  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  next  contract  was 
expected  to  cover  the  amount,  and  it  cer- 
tainly did  so.  .  The  loss  of  eighty  thousand 
lives  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  wars,  be- 
fore 1860,  and  the  expenditure  of  many  score 
million  dollars,  will  be  seldom  found  subject 
of  journalistic  criticism  in  the  **  good  old  " 
ante  helium  days.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Rebellion  (or  after  its  first  year  closed),  the 
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Government  was  compelled  to  keep  on  the 
Western  frontier,  from  the  Indian  Territory 
to  tbe  British  line,  a  force  so  large  that  it 
oatnumbered  the  old  regular  army.  All  sorts 
of  expenditures  were  created  by  new  condi- 
tions, so  arising.  Daring  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  corruption  of  the 
Interior  Department  was  known  and  fla- 
grant. 

Since  President  Grant  has  been  in  office,  the 
Indian  service  has  cost  more,  it  is  true,  but 
much  more  has  also  been  accomplished.    One 
scarce  of  constant  trouble  has  been  entirely 
removed.    In   1868,  the  area  from  the  97th 
to  the  113th  degrees  west  longitude,  and  lying 
between  the  37th  and  43d  parallels  of  latitude* 
embracing  Western  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
the  Territories  of  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
Utah,  was  open,  and  subject  to  constant  In- 
dian forays,  incursions  and  wars,  with  all  the 
horrors   that  attend  them  among  a  thinly 
populated  and  comparatively  defenceless  bor- 
der population.      The  Northern  Sioux,  the 
Southern  Comanche,  the  warlike  Cheyennei 
and  the  treacherous  Kiowa,  Apache,  and  Ute, 
made  these  regions  their  hunting  grounds  — 
laying  lordly  claims  to  ownership  and  con- 
trol.    There  were  at  least  30,000  of  these 
nomads.     Where  are  they  now  ?   The  region 
referred  to  has  been  cleared  of  their  pres- 
ence.    It  has  cost  less,  too,  of  either  money, 
hlood,  or  injustice,  than  any  similar  opera- 
tion in  the  history  of  our  Indian  relations. 
These  tribes  have  been  concentrated  to  the 
North   and   South  —  leaving  the  axial  line 
of  Continental  developement  open  to  the  free 
movement  of  the  American  people.      They 
have  not  only  been  concentrated,  but  so  loca- 
ted as  to  be  permanently  brought  under  con- 
trol.    They  are  also  in  the  line  of  certain,  if 
slow,  progress — tribal  and  personal.     The 
policy  under  which  this  has  been  accom- 
plished, has  been  in  a  large  degree  experi- 
mental.    There  have  been  mistakes,  errors, 
or  worse,  without  doubt ;   but,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  problem,  when  first 
cast — the  nature  of  the  obstacles  encountered, 
and  the  results  achieved,  that  there  has  been 
so  little  of  blundering  or  mal-administration, 
is  a  genuine  subject  of  congratulation.     The 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  President  has  not 
confined  its  beneficial  operations  to  the  area 


indicated.  The  turbulent  Dacotah  Nation  of 
the  Northwest,  and  the  murderous  Apaches 
of  the  extreme  Southwest,  have  alike  been 
brought  under  tolerable  control,  and  are  now 
being  so  environed  and  hedged  in  as  to  make 
serious  outbreaks  in  the  future  an  impossi 
bility.  In  fact,  the  President's  policy  is 
solving  the  Indian  problem.  Tbe  interest 
aroused  in  the  experiment  has  placed  the 
whole  matter  as  in  a  calcium  light  before  the 
country.  Hence  the  severe,  and  often  slan- 
derous, criticism  which  has  attended  every 
step.  The  *'  independent  press  *'  often  seems 
to  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  create  a 
sensation,  make  a  point,  no  matter  whether 
just  or  not,  and  exalt  their  own  horn,  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  public  functions  in  the 
land. 

Now,  what  may  be  fairly  and  properly  said 
of  the  new  incumbent  of  the  Interior  Secre- 
taryship?   No  just  critic,  knowing  the  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  in  the  Department  itself, 
will  deny  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chandler 
is  one  of^he  best  made  by  the  President.    The 
Secretary  has  a  wide  experience,  fully  be- 
fitting him  for  the  duties  to  which  he  is  called. 
Not  even  his  most  virulent  critics  deny  to 
him  the  possession  of  unblemished  personal 
and  public  integrity;  nor  that  of  great  energy, 
capacity  for  labor,  clear-sighted  sagacity,  and 
a  wide  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  just  the  relations  which  mak« 
a  practical  man  best  acquaiiited   with   the 
workings  of  this  Government,  political  and 
administrative,  that  which  is  experimental 
in  character,  or  bureaucratic  and  settled  in 
method.    A  merchant  on  the  Northwest  fron- 
tier, with  extensive  knowledge  of  Indian  and 
Land  Office  affairs  ;   a  successful  political  or- 
ganizer, lifting  up  and  leading  the  banner  of 
a  new  and  regenerative  party ;  administering 
with  credit  the  municipal  affairs  of  the  city  of 
his  home ;  going  each  year,  for  twenty  years 
and  more,  face  to  face  with  the  people  of  his 
own  and  other  States  to  plead  for  the  ideas  of 
Liberty  and  the  principles  and  policy  of  Na- 
tional Unity ;  standing  for  eighteen  years  a 
prominent  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, one  whom  Charles   Sumner  character- 
ized, not  more  than  five  years  since,  as  among 
the  "most  useful,  intelligent  and  patriotic 
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of  his  Senatorial  colleagues,  the  only  objec- 
tion that  is  really  urged  against  him  is,  that 
aftera  long  life  of  services  and  earnest  fighting 
against  the  gravest  of  national  and  political 
evils,  is  one  that  shows  the  character  of  the 
objectors — ^their  own  want  of  faith  or  political 
sincerity.  Mr.  Chandler  is  a  sincere  and 
earnest  Republican,  a  strong  and  faithful 
partizan.  No  one  will  deny  this  impeachment, 
soft  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  be  regarded.  But 
no  one  can  with  truthful  assurance  assert 
that  this  partizanship  has  not  been  of  a  large 
and  liberal  type,  aimed  and  directed  to  pro- 
mote patriotic  interests;  nor  do  these  critics 
pretend  for  a  moment  to  believe  it  will  be  used 
in  any  other  way,  while  his  new  duties  are 
being  performed.  It  may,  then,  be  fairly  con- 
sidered that  Secretary  Chandler  will  be  found 
to  be  pre-eminently  "the  right  man  in  the 
right  place." 

Right  here,  in  closing  this  hasty  review  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  difficulties 
which  surround  its  administration,  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  various  stories  put  forward 
by  the  sensation-mongers  of  the  **leadinor 
dailies,"  stationed  at  the  National  Capital,  are 
wholly  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Among  the  reports  most  persistently  re- 
peated is  that  as  to  the  Secretaryship  having 
been  refused  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  be- 
fore being  offered  to  and  accepted  by  the  for- 
mer Senator  for  Michigan.  This,  it  can  be 
truthfully  stated,  has  no  other  foundation  in 
fact  than  that  the  appointment  was  offered  by 
the  President  to  one  other  gentleman^  known  to 
the  country  as  a  friend  of  General  Grant,  and 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Illinois,  who  has  al- 
ready been  honored  by  an  important  diplo- 
matic position.  Mr.  C.  is  the  only  other  per^on 
to  whom  the  vacant  portfolio  was  tendered. 

Then,  as  to  the  ill-will  felt  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet  toward  their  new  colleague,  a 
little  exercise  of  ^common  sense  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  untenable  character  of  the  rumor. 
But  it  can  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  on  the  contrary,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Chandler  is  more  than  satisfac- 
tory to  every  member  of  the  Cabinet.  His 
ability  and  fitness  is  fully  recognized ;  his 
long  service  and  high  integrity  make  him  the 
peer  of  the  proudest  of  those  who  sit  at  that 


Council  Board.  So,  too,  with  all  the  stories 
that  prevail  about  changes  in  the  department 
itself,  the  removal  of  General  Cowan,  for  in- 
stance, all  of  them  are  mere  falsehoods,  blown 
upon  the  idle  winds  by  idle  journalists,  who, 
in  the  lack  of  real  news,  illustrate  the  mis- 
chief that  "Satan  finds  for  idle  hands  (and 
pens)  to  do." 

The  country  will  be  fully  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Chandler's  administration  of  his  important 
duties,  though  his  work  therein  will  not  be 
without  a  continuation  of  the  annoyances  to 
which  his  short  acceptation  of  the  Secretary- 
ship has  already  been  subjected. 

A  recent  Berlin  letter  says  : 

"The  internal    reforms   of  Prussia    was 
Stein's  great  achievement.     In  reading  the 
royal  orders  which  gave  effect  to  his  plans, 
in  reflecting  on   the  mind  which  could  enoi- 
brace  so   many  subjects,  in  comparing   the 
Prussia  of  to-day  with  the   Prussia   of  the 
last  century,  one  is  almost  appalled.     With 
the  single  exception  of  representative  par- 
liisunents — which  were  indeed  in  his  plan — 
there  is  almost  nothing  distinguishing  mod- 
ern from  medieval  Prussia  which  does  not 
owe   itself  to   Stein.     He  devcUed  the  middle 
classes  to  political  rights.     He  made  citizens  out 
of  the  peasant  serfs.     He  established  general  rules 
regarding  property  ^  which  were  the  same  for  peas- 
ant^ artisan  J  and  noble.     He  introduced  a  com- 
plete and  liberal  system  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment.    He  reformed  the  administration 
of  the  provinces  and  counties.    He  proclaimed 
the  right  of  every  man  to  learn  and  follow  any 
trade  he  pleased.     He  emancipated  the  Jews, 
and  obtained  for  them  the  doubtful  privilege 
of  military  service.     He  reorganized  the  po- 
litical machinery  of  the  Government,  defined 
more  clearly  the  functions  of  each  Minister, 
and  the  duties  of  subordinate  bureaus.     He 
likewise  restored  order  to  the  confused  finan- 
ces of  the  kingdom.     While  doing  all  this, 
he  was  organizing  leagues  among  the  officers 
and  nobles,  which  were  intended  to  prepare 
Prussia  for  a  renewal  of  the  efforts  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  French  master." 

As  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  has  urged  upon 
friends  of  the  "Lost  Cause  "  the  example  of 
Prussia,  in  resisting  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
in  reorganizing  the  kingdom  and  people 
thereof,  after  that  warrior  had  almost  de- 
stroyed both,  as  one  worthy  to  be  followed 
by  the  South,  it  is  an  act  of  benevolence  to 
point  out  what  it  is  the  ex-Confederate  Gen- 
eral desires  his  friends  to  follow  and  imitate. 
Von  Stein  was  the  first  organizing  statesman 
of  the  new  Prussia.  We  fail  to  find  any 
evidence,  however,  that  Wade  Hampton  or 
any  of  his  friends  propose  to  repeat  the  illus- 
trious example  above  outlined. 
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A    famous  English  eoonomist  wrote — that 
wlioever  owned  the  land  of  a  State,    con- 
trolled its  political  affairs.   Great  Britain,  and 
tlie  former  slave  States  of  this  Union,  are  in 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  declaratioiK     An 
examination  of  the  condition  prevailing  he- 
fore    the   emancipation  of  the  slaves,   will 
slioi^,  within  the  States  that,   in   I80I,  at- 
tempted rehellion,  and  were    not    defeated 
until  1865,  as  marked  a  tendency,  area  and 
conditions  heing  considered,  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  land  by  a  limited  class  of  persons, 
as  bas,  for  more  than   a   century,  been  the 
especial    bane    of   Great    Britain.     Slavery 
grew  apparently  stronger  with  every  year's 
increase    of    this    monopoly.     The    United 
States  census  for  several  decades  before  the 
civil  war,  will  show,  also,  that  slavery  grew, 
relatively,  weaker  in  the  States,  or  portions 
of     States    where  there    was    exhibited    a 
marked  tendency  to  the  subdivision  of  the 
land.     In  several  States,  some  interesting 
facts  may  be  gleaned.     Take  South  Carolina. 
for  example,  and  it  could  be  established  that 
the  non-slaveholding  whites,  or  those  who 
owned   but  very  few  slaves,  had  gradually 
been  pressed  back  from  the  fertile  middle 
4>elt  of  counties  in  that  State,  into  the  more 
mountainous  and  sterile  portions.     The  men 
who  fought  under  Marion  and  Sumpter  came 
of  this  stock,  while  the  wealthier  planters  and 
larger  slave-owners  living  nearer  the  coast, 
were  neutral    or  Tory,   to   a    considerable 
extent.     Not,  of  course,  entirely  so,  for  there 
were  men  of  heroic  mould  among  them.     But 
the  descendants  of  those  who  made  up  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  South  Carolinian  pa- 
triot force,   are  to  be  chiefly  found  among 
the  **  poor  whites,'*  as  they  have  long  been 
contemptuously  called.     In  Georgia,  similar 
conditions  prevailed,    and  all  through  the 
rich    valley    of     the   Tennessee,     in    that 
named  State,  and  in  Alabama,  too,  may  be 
found  the  evidence,  as  you  ride  over  the 
larger  plantations,  of  earlier  settlement  and 
smaller  farms. 

No  well-informed  reader  or  observer  will, 
at  this  period  of  the  world's  progress,  deny 
for  a  moment,   that  tl^  most    prosperous 


countries  are  those  in  which  the  soil  is  se- 
cured by,  and  divided   among,  the  largest 
number  of  persons.     The  vast  recuperative 
powers  of  France  are,  in  great  part,  due  to 
the  one  magnificent  result  of  her  great  revo- 
lution, which,  sweeping  away  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, left  her  a  nation  of  freeholders — a  State 
founded  on  the  most  conservative  elements 
to  be   found  in  human  civilization — a  free 
people  liviuji^  in  free  homesteads.     Pauper- 
ism is  a  trivial  evil  in  France,  as  compared 
with  the  growing  curse   under  which  Great 
Britain  labors.     The  land  monopoly  and  con- 
tinued absorption  existing  there,  is  a  fruitful 
source  and  principal  cause  of  the  necessities 
which  make  the  poor  rates  so   grievous  a 
burden.     Nearly  sixty  million  dollars    an- 
nually, is  what  the  British  people  pay  for 
the  support  of  their  paupers.     Germany  has 
grown  strong  with  every  year's  growth  of 
the   system  of  peasant    proprietorship,  in- 
augurated in  Prussia    by   Baron  Stein  and 
Count  von  Hardenburg,  after  the  First  Na- 
poleon proved  to  the  German  statesmen,  as 
he  did  to  others,  that  the  iniquities  of  the 
feudal  system  could  not  sustain  great  States. 
Italy  is  growing   stronger.     She   has  been 
able  to  maintain  her  aspirations  for  national 
unity,    largely    because    of     the    material 
strength  found  in  the  fact  that  she  possessed 
ten  million  peasant-farmers  and  land-owners. 
The  troubles  of  European  Turkey  are,  in  the 
main,  the  result  of  land  monopoly.   When  the 
Osmanlis  broke  up  the  Greek  Empire  and 
the  Dacian  Kingdom,  they  found  themselves 
a  war-like  minority,  obliged  to  make  terms 
with  the  Slave  and  Rumelian  possessors  of 
the  land.     The  process  was  sharp  and  direct. 
The  land-owners  became  Moslems,  and  the 
feudal  system  was  strengthened,  contrary  to 
the  traditionary  ideas  of  the  Turks,  who  are 
themselves  a  branch  of  a  stock  that  main- 
tain,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  common 
ownership  of  the  soil.     Where    the  Slave 
Moslems  are  not  found,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment controls  the  land -renting,  or  selling  the 
use,  under  liberal  conditions.     All  the  lead- 
ing disturbances  in  Turkey,  of  late  years, 
grow  out  of  the  practical  serfdom  of  the  land- 
less ^'  Raqahs,"  or  Christian  peasants.  Ruesia 
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is  an  example  of  how  a  vast  change  in  con- 
ditions can  be  effected  without  great  social 
disorders.  The  emancipation  of  twenty  mil- 
lion of  serfs  in  that  empire  has  been  effected 
with  less  disorder  and  cost  than  did  the  abo- 
lition of  our  system  of  slavery.  This  result 
is  largely  due  to  the  underlying  condition  of 
the  Russian  peasant.  He  was  adscripta  gleba 
—or,  as  they  themselves  expressed  it — '*  we 
belong  to  the  proprietor,  but  the  land  belongs 
to  us."  The  common  ownership  of  the  land 
in  the  village  commune  is  the  one  great  and 
radical  distinction  between  the  Russian  slave 
and  that  of  the  working  masses  in  other  poj- 
tions  of  the  civilized  world.  The  Imperial 
Government,  as  a  matter  of  State  policy,  has 
been,  for  ten  years  past,  actively  engaged  in 
establishing  the  same  system  in  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Russia,  thus  separating  the 
peasantry  from  the  upper  classes,  and  there- 
by making  a  wide  breach  in  the  anti-Russian 
sentiments  of  that  people.  The  condition  of 
British  India  has  been  largely  affected  by 
past  efforts,  made  in  ignorance,  on  the  part  of 
Anglo-Indian  officials,  to  break  up  the  system 
of  village  or  common  ownership  of  the  land. 
Since  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  however,  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  native  and  race  iusti  • 
tutions  and  ideas,  and  the  British  rulers  of 
the  hundred  million  of  people  who  inhabit 
the  Hindoo  peninsular,  have  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  preserve  the  village  communes 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  higher  caste  na- 
tives, land-owners  and  usurers.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  many  century-crowned  stability 
of  Japan  and  China,  is  due  in  large  degree 
to  their  land  systems. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  these  facts, 
simply  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  free  labor 
and  its  concomitant  advantages,  where  the 
ownership  of  the  soil  is  easily  accessible  to 
those  who  must  work  on  it.  The  old  South- 
ern idea  was  the  reverse  of  this.  There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  still  hope  and  strug- 
gle for  the  maintainance  of  a  baronial  or 
land-owning  class.  But  the  forces  of  free 
labor  are  at  work,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  land- owning  minority.  The 
United  States  census  of  1870  establishes  this 
quite  conclusively.  The  following  table  is 
in  illustration  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  five  years  or  so,  following  the 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies  : 
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THE   FREK    BOTTTS. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  oensas  of  ISTO 
shows  one  subdivision  which  is  not  found  in 
Uuit  of  1860.  This  is  that  of  farma  ander 
three  acroa — without  doubt,  market  gardens, 
in  the  main  located  near  the  seaports  and 
Iftrge  towns  of  the  Sonth,  and  devoted  to  the 
TAisiUK  of  vegetables  and  fruits.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  the  largest  increase  of  fanns 
ia  in  the  amaller  divisions,  there  being  a  total 
of  114,574,  nnder  twenty  acres  in  extent, 
agrainat  the  92,416  additional  farms,  between 
twenty  and  fifty  acres  in  estent.  Again, 
tberi-  is  a  total  increase  of  206,990  farms, 
Duder  fifty  acres  each,  against  an  incruHse  of 
but  14,532,  of  those  between  fifty  and  one 
hnndied  acres  each.  And  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  all 
the  additional  farms,  between  furty  and  one 
hundred  acres  in  extent,  are  obtained  from 
the  Public  Lands  of  the  South,  through  the 
settlements  made  under  the  amended  home- 
stead act  of  1866.  The  smaller  farms  are 
generally  owned  by  the  freed  people. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that,  while  there  is 
a.  largo  increase  in  farms  under  one  hundred 
acres  in  eilent,  by  the  census  of  1870,  there 
is  as  marked  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
larger  farms.  The  following  summary  will 
establish  this : 

SHALL  FARHB.  ITotal  No.  Pamis. 


Ohder  three  acres 

From  3  and  under  SO  aon 
From  f>0  and  nnder  100... 


I  a,  190 
I  209,GG6  I  416,oC>6 
123,883  i  143,416 


333,449  I  662,161 
L   1870  of  rarms   under 


Total  number  of 
farms. 

1860. 

1870. 

100  and  under  500  acres... 
500  and  under  1,000  acres 

14J,925 
10,344 

119,636 
10,243 

167,263 

12^870 

The  annexed,  table  stilt  further  illustrates 
the  changes  in  this  direction,  giving,  aa  it 
does,  the  number  of  farms  between  three 
and  fifty  acr^ : 
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The  foregoing  will  bear  further  examina- 
tion. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  small- 
est division  the  largest  increase  is  to  be 
found  in  those  States  where  the  freed  people 
are  most  numerous,  as  in  Alabama,  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina.  Ar- 
kansas also  shows  a  large  increase,  princi- 
pally along  the  Mississippi,  in  the  southeast 
counties  of  the  State.  The  States  named 
show  a  total  increase  of  farms,  less  than  ten 
acres  in  extent,  of  38,579  in  number.  The 
next  division,  of  from  10  to  under  20  acres, 
show,  in  the  same  States,  excepting  Arkansas, 
a  total  in  such  farms,  to  the  number  of 
30,081.  Herein,  the  States  with  the  largest 
white  population  have  a  majority,  Texas, 
Tennessee,  and  North  C'trolina,  alone  having 
29,558.  In  the  last  and  largest  division  (up 
to  fifty  acres)  the  States  of  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Texas,  show  a  total 
of  53,077  such  farms. 

Taking  the  total  increase,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  five  States  in  which  the  col- 
ored people  are  in  excess  of  the  whites,  show 
an  increase  in  such  farms  to  the  number  of 
87,254,  or  over  two-fifths  of  the  total.  Taking 
population  into  consideration,  and  the  result 
is  far  more  favorable.  The  following  sum- 
mary will  show  this  : 


Ex-Rebel  States  hav 
ing  an     excess   of 
whites 

Do.  of  colored  


No.  of 
Farms  from 
3  to  50  acres. 


110,739 

87.254 


Total  Pop. 


6,039,103 
3,455,253 


The  foregoing  figures  will  give  one  of  the 
small  farms  indicated  to  each  thirty-nine  and 
one-half  persons,  in  the  States  containing  a 
minority  of  the  white  population,  while  in 
the  other  six  States  the  proportion  is  as  one 
farm  to  about  each  fifty  and  two-fifths  per- 
sons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  ex- 
hibited by  the  census  of  1870,  in  the  farm 
area  of  these  States,  as  compared  with  the 
census  of  1860.  A  similar  decrease  is  ex- 
hibited  in  the  cereal  productions.  Cotton, 
however,  had  not  decreased.  The  total  farm 
area  was — in  1860,  198,976,446  acres;  in 
1870,  166,491,233  acres,  a  decrease  in  area 
of  32,185,213  acres. 


Examination,  however,  will  show  arr  area  of 
improved  land  as  large  in. proportion  to  the 
whole  area,  within  the  farm  boundaries ,  at  the 
census  of  1870,  as  was  the  case  in  1860. 
At  the  latter  date  the  area  under  cnltivation 
was  not  quite  three  and  one-third  acres  to 
the  total  farm  area.  In  1870  it  mainiained. 
the  same  relative  ratio.  This  proportionate 
equality  pf  cultivation  is  due,  doubtless,  to 
the  remarkable  increase  of  small  farms,  wliicfa. 
these  tables  show  to  have  taken  place. 

The  results  thus  exhibited  were  a  conse- 
quence of  but  five  or  six  years  of  free  labor, 
under  conditions  not  at  all  advantageous. 
The  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since   th.e 
last  general  census  was  taken,  have  not  been 
retroactive  in  this  direction,  in  spite  uf  th.e 
period  of   business  disasters     which   have 
been  a  part  of  them.    The  reports  of  various 
boards  of  trade,  &o.,  at  New   Orleans,  Gal- 
veston,   Mobile,     Savannah,     Wilmington, 
Charleston,    Richmond,     and    Norfolk,    all 
speak  of  the  remarkable  increase  of  small 
*'  truck  farms, "and  the  growth  of  a  new  busi- 
ness to  large  dimensions,  in  the  shipment  to 
Northern  markets  of  early  vegetables  and 
small  fruits.      The   Southern  papers  teem 
with  paragraphs,  showing  that  the  colored 
people  are  eager  to  become  land-owners,  and 
that  in  a  large  degree  their  laudable  ambi- 
tion is   being  realized.     A  partial   exhibit 
for  1874-5,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  shows, 
in  48  of  the  more  populous  counties  out  of 
the  138  in  that  State,  that  the  changes  indi- 
cated as  sure  to  result  from  free  labor,  are 
becoming  rapidly  manifest.     The  following 
summary  is  interesting : 

Acres  in  corn,  659,996;  wheat,  126,537; 
clover,  2,370  ;  cotton,  549,396  ;  tobacco,  542  ; 
gardens,  5,124;  total,  1,342,965  acres. 

These  figures  are  from  data  collected  by 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
show,  it  is  stated,  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  land  under  cultivation,  especially  for 
cere^s.  The  number  of  hired  hands  is 
statOTi  at  12,926,  evidently  showing  that 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  white  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  land-owning  class, 
who  work  on  the  soil — a  habit  heretofore 
considered  unbecoming  them.  The  number 
of  acres  of  rented  land  is  giv^  at  21,110, 
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of  the  hands  working  on  shares,  19,024 
— nx&king  a  total  working  force  of  wage  and 
Bli.&]r«  laborers,  in  the  counties  embraced,  of 
31,950. 

At,  this  point,  the  following  figures,  from 

the     census  of  1870,   are  of  value.     In  the 

census  of  1860,  or  those  preceding,  no  figures 

Are  given  as  to  wages  paid  for  farm  labor ; 

l)!!^  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  total 

for  1860,  in  the  first  division,  did  not  exceed 

in    the  States  under  consideration,  one-fifth 

of  the  amount  reported  for  1870,  or  about 

^X9, 200, 675,  as  much  the  largest  portion  of 

akll    agricultural    labor  was    performed  by 

slaves.     The  ninety-six   millions,  stated  to 

Ixave  been,  in   1870,  in  the  ex-rebel  States, 

^will    not  cover,  by  any  means,   the  total 

&mount,  as  it  does  not  include  the  amount 

earned  by  the  laborers  working  on  shares, 

'who  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  Southern 

farm  labor. 

RECONSTRUCTED  STATES. 

Total  amount  of  farm 
wagejipaid  duriug  1870, 
iiicludiug  board. 

Alabama $11,851,870 

Arkansas     4,061,952 

Florida 1,537,060 

Georgia 19,787,086 

Louisiana 11,012,789 

Mississippi 10,326,794 

North  Carolina 8,342,856 

South  Carolina 7,404,297 

Tennessee 7,118,003 

Texas 4,777,638 

Virginia 9,753,041 


$96,003,380 


BORDER  STATRS. 


Total  amount  of  wsgea 
paid  during  1870. 
including  board. 

Delaware $1,696,671 

Maryland  8,560,367 

West  Virginia 1,903,788 

Kentucky 10,709,382 

Missouri  8,797,487 


$31,667,595 
Now,  accepting  the  sums  above  named, 
and  what  do  they  prove,  in  conjunction  with 
the  large  increase  of  land  ownership  ?  Be- 
yond question,  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  the  new  order  of  society  is 
winning  its  reformiug  and  regenerating  place. 
Wendell  Phillips  once  used  a  re- 
markable illustration,  in  regard  to  the  pro- 


blem of  the  South.  It  has  been  alluded  to 
before,  but  will  bear  restatement.  The 
Southern  problem,  he  said,  in  substance,  was 
like  that  the  New  England  town-meeting 
proposed  to  accomplish.     A  new  jail  was 

needed,  and  the  to^n-meeting,  therefore,  re- 
solved : 

1st,  That  we  will  build  a  new  jail. 

2d,  That  we  will  use  the  old  jail  while 

building  the  new. 

3d,  That  we  will  build  the  new  jail  on  the 
old  site. 
4th,  That  we  will  use  the  materials  of  the 

old  jail  in  the  construction  of  the  new  one. 
•  Exactly  this,  is  what  the  nation,  under 
Republican  Government,  has  been  compelled 
to  attempt,  in  the  former  slave  States.  A 
new  temple  is  being  constructed.  The  old 
one  must  still  be,  in  large  part,  used.  The  old 
materials  form  a  most  important  part  of  those 
necessary  for  the  greater  edifice,  whose  walls 
rise  very  slowly,  but  whose  foundations  are 
being,  it  is  shown,  surely  and  securely  laid, 
and  imbedded  on  the  granite  itself.  The 
new  materials  are  there,  visible  to  all  men. 
Hardly  used,  it  is  true,  but  becoming  more 
shapely  and  comely,  year  by  year.  The 
stone  rejected  by  the  original  builders,  is  to 
be  the  corner  and  crowning-stone  of  the 
nobler  structure.  Let  the  work  press  for- 
ward, as  it  surely  will,  until  in  all  fair  and 
stately  beauty,  the  Free  South  stands  before 
us,  symetrical,  noble  and  massive — a  fit 
abode  for  a  free  people,  redeemed,  regene- 
rated, disenthralled. 

The  private  or  trustee  savings  banks  of 
Great  Britain  report  annually  to  the  Govern- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  year  ending  Nov. 
20,  1874,  there  were  474  of  these  banks,  be- 
ing seven  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  open  accounts  was  1,463,560, 
and  the  amount  due  depositors  was  £41,467,- 
171,  or  about  $207,335,855.  The  increase  in 
accounts  was  18,071,  and  in  deposits,  £941,- 
320,  or  about  $4,706,600.  The  average  de- 
posit was  about  six  dollars,  and  the  number 
of  receipts,  1,835,763.  The  number  of  with- 
drawal payments  was  983,608,  the  payments 
averaging  $42  each.  The  trustee  savings 
banks  do  not  show  any  decrease  in  the  total 
deposited,  though  the  Government  or  Post- 
Office  banks,  have  increased  their  receipts 

from  $25,000,000,  in  1864,  to  $115,000,000,  in 
1874. 
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Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  ex- 
Lieuteiiant'Qensral  in  ttie  defanct  Confed- 
erate army,  is  a  gantleman  of  far  more  than 
ordinary  natural  ability  Itnd  force  of  charac- 
ter ;  a  man  of  unltnre,  too,  and  a  citizen  of 
whom  it  may  well  be  supposed,  that,  accord- 
ing to  hia  lights,  he  deaires  the  well-doing 
of  the  community  In  which  he  lives.  He  is, 
however,  an  admirable  illustration  of  what  I 
is  not  ao  admirable  in  itself— tha  man  whose  i 
prej  udicea  make  him  fatuous  ;  whose  uaeful- 
11XSS  is  deatroyed  by  iltusioua,  and  whose  I 
civic  outlook  is  controlled  by  what  hcis  been,  '■ 
not  animated  and  arouaed  by  what  ia  to  be  | 
done,  or  ought  to,  or  may  be  aohiesed.  He  is  ' 
one  of  the  loremoat  leadera  of  the  "  Southern 
Historical  Society, "  and  pleads  for  the  "  Lost ' 
Cause"  with  the  robust  vigor  of  a  soldier 
passionately  attached  to  what  he  defended. 
The  men  who  "  marched  to  the  mnaic  of 
tha  Onion  "  are  not  inclined  to  decry  or  de- 
ride this  spirit;  the  people  who  sustained  in 
the  field  and  worked  and  suffered  to  help  on 
■  the  final  victory ,  will  not  throw  stones  st 
the  manly  Confederate  who  pleads  for  the 
dignity  of  hifl  sacrifioea.  Bat  all  of  us,  aa 
oiUzens,  have  another  duty  to  perform.  That 
duty  is  to  see  that  the  great  issues  which 
animati>d  the  armed  strife  are  not  lost  to 
view,  either  by  the  corroding  indiflTerence  of 
prosperity,  or  the  sentimental  halo  which 
Time  throws  around  great  deeds  of  courage, 
the  clash  of  arms,  the  shock  of  contending 

II  must  not  be  forgotten  that  organiied  in- 
justice made  a  "  Lost  Cause"  for  Southern 
eloquence  to  "spoon"  over.     Without  sla- 
verv.  and  the  oreanized  attempt  to  uation- 
ite  Sovereignty" 
BCession,"  would 
;nity  even  ot  ani- 
lapectable  party. 
ne  of  provincial- 


n  of  government, 
)n  of  speculative 


eluded  it  from  the  domain  of  practical  affairs. 
Slavery  alone,  by  its  control  of  fifteen  States, 
its  monopoly  of  valnable  staples,  and  its 
wealth-making  quality,  lent  to  these  doc- 
trines a  force  not  otherwise  available. 

Tlie  leaders  of  the  "  Lost  Cause,"  oannot 
avoid  the  infamy  attaching  to  their  endeav- 
ors lo  create  a  vast  confederacy,  the  corner 
stone  ot  which  was  to  be  African  Slavery. 
They  would  be  very  willing  to  draw  the  veil 
on  that  fact,  and  confine  tite  discussion  to 
the  diflfering  theories  ot  sovereignty  and 
government,  which  is,  aa  then,  and  ia  now, 
assumed  to  be  juatlfication  for  all  that  was 
done,  or,  in  fact,  what  may  hereafter  be  at. 
tempted. 

Just  as  in  18G1,  and  the  preparatory  years 
that  preceded  it,  "State  Sovereignty"  and 
the  "Right  of  Secession"  were  put  forth  to 
nnite  a  people  who,  though  apparently  pro- 
fiting by  slavery,  could  not  have  been  in- 
duced to  plunge  into  revolution  on  its  behalf 
alone ;  so  now  there  ia  a  atndied  and  well- 
directed  efibrt  to  revive  the  doctrine  ot 
"  State  Sovereignty"  as  a  vindication  of  the 
South  and  its  "Lost  Cause," — the  real  ob- 
ject being  to  re-assert  in  law,  government, 
and  its  administration,  the  dootriue  ot  hu- 
man inequality  before  the  law,  and  thereby 
achieve  the  overthrow  in  fact,  it  not  in  form, 
of  all  the  safeguards  established  by  Republi- 
can policy  for  the  vindication  and  mainten- 
ance of  its  cardinal  doctrines. 

None  are  so  blind  aa  they  who  will 
see.  General  Hampton  presents  a  oapttat 
example  of  this.  In  an  elaborate  address, 
delivered  at  the  organization  of  the  Soutli- 
ern  Historical  Society,  he  appealed  fervenlly 
to  Southern  "  patriotiam  "  (f)  to  preserve 
the  memories  of  the  rebellion.  He  Set  tortb 
that — "  As  it  was  the  duty  of  every  man  lo 
demote  himaelf  u>  the  service  of  his  conntr; 
in  the  great  struggle  which  has  just  endrti 
BO  diaastrously,  not  only  to  the  South,  but 
to  the  cause  of  Conatiiutioral  government 
under  Republican  institutions  in  the  new 
world  ;  so  now,  when  that  country  ia  pros- 
trate in  the  dust,  weeping  for  her  dead  wbo 
died  in  vain  to  save  her  liberties,  every  p*- 
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triotio  impulse  should  urge  her  surviving 
children  to  vindicate  th^  great  principles  for 
wliicH  she  fought.     ♦    *    ♦    These  are  the 
imperative  duties  imposed  upon  us  of  the 
SoutU  ;  and  the  chief  peril  of  the  times  is, 
that,  in  our  despair  at  the  evil  that  has  fallen 
on  us,  we  forget  those  obligations  to  the  eter- 
nal  principles  for  which  we  fought ;  to  the 
martyred  dt*ad  who  gave  up  their  lives  for 
their  principles  ;     ♦    ♦    ♦    and  to  our  chil- 
dren who  should  be  taught  to  cling  to  them 
with  unswerving  fidelity.     If  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us,  and  to  whose  hands  the 
destinies  of  our  country  are  soon  to  be  com- 
mitted, are  properly  instructed  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  Republican   institutions  ;    if 
they  are  made  to  comprehend  the  origin,  pro- 
gress and  culmination  of  tliat  great  contro- 
versy  between  the  antagonistic   sections  of 
this  continent,  which  began  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1 787,  and  ended,  for  the  time  being, 
at  Appomattox  in   1865,  they  cannot  fail  to 
see  that  truth,  right,  justice  were  on  the  side 
of  their  fathers,  and  they  will  surely  strive 
to  bring  back  to  the  Republic  those  cardinal 
principles  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and 
on  which  alone  it  can  exist.     *    *    * 

**  Our  care  should  be  to  bring  her  (the  Re- 
public) back  to  her  old  and  safe  anchor- 
age.''    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Having   made  these  plain  avowals.  Gen. 
Hampton  illustrates  his  ideas  of  devotion  by 
citing    examples  from  other  histories   than 
that  of  his  own  section.     He  is  unfortunate 
in  this  ;  especially  where  he  launches  forth 
in  vigorous  praise  of  Prussia.     He  appealed 
to  the  South  not  to  lose  heart,  but  to  **  cher- 
ish the  spirit  of  freedom*'  and  to  remember 
tliat  there  is  always  *'  hope  for  a  people  who 
will  not   tamely  give  up  their   rights,  and 
who,  amid  the  changes  of  time,  the  trials  of 
y    adversity,  remain  steadfast  to  their  convic- 
^-      tions  that  liberty  is  their  birthright." 
^       To  illustrate  this,  Wade  Hampton  added : 

r  "  When  Napoleon,  in  that  wonderful  cam- 

.,:  paign  of  Jena,  struck  down  in  a  few  weeks 

I  the  whole  military  strength  of  Prussia,  de- 

^•"  stroying  that  army  with   which   the    great 

vv^  Frederick    had  held  at   bay  the  combined 

^f  forces   of    Europe,    and    crushed    out,    ap 

jj  -  parently    forever,   the    liberties,    seemingly 

V,  the  very  existence  of  the  great  State,  but 

'^  one  hope  of  her   disenthrallmeut   and   re- 


generation  was  left  her — the  unconquered 
and  unconquerable  patriotism  of  her  sous. 
As  far  as  human  foresight  could  penetrate 
the  future  this  hope  appeared  but  a  vain  and 
delusive  one ;  yet  only  a  few  years  passed 
before  her  trnops  turned  the  scale  to  victory 
at  Waterloo,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris  atoned 
in  part  for  the  mortification  of  that  of  Til- 
sit." 

The  fatuous  spirit  of  the  foregoing  is  ap- 
parent when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
not  for  liberty  but  slavery  that  the  South 
struck  its  heaviest  blow,  that  the  Confederacy 
was  the  aggressor,  and  not  the  Union  ;  that 
the  Nation  has  never  oppressed,  but  enfran- 
chised ;  that  it  never  invaded  but  to  defend 
its  own ;  that  the  victorious  cause  in  our 
war,  was  not  like  that  of  Napoleon,  the  cause 
of  a  foreign  invader,  reaping  the  success  of 
his  own  ambition,  but  the  resistance  of  a 
people  '*  slow  to  anger,"  who  had  been  rous- 
ed by  a  treacherous  attempt  to  create  within 
their  own  borders  and  out  of  a  common  ter- 
ritory, a  foreign  nationality  and  power. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  dift'erences  of 
fact  which  exist  as  to  the  rebellion  itself, 
that  the  fatuity  of  this  Prussian  illustration 
is  most  apparent.  Its  incongruous  appropria- 
tion by  Wade  Hampton  can  be  made  most 
strikingly  evident  by  using  the  words  by 
which  he  himself  describes  the  means  of  its 
regeneration : 

*  *  *  '*She  educated  her  children  by  a 
system  which  made  them  good  citizens  in 
peace  and  formidable  soldiers  in  war ;  she 
kindled  and  kept  alive  the  sacred  fire  of  pa- 
triotism ;  slie  woke  the  slumbering  spirit  of 
the  Fatherland  ;  and  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  this  self  devotion  of  a  whole  people 
for  half  a  century  ?" 

Of  course  he  recalls,  as  such,  the  recent 
defeat  of  France  by  Germany  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prussia. 

Yet  every  step  by  which  Prussia  trained 
her  people  to  the  great  end  now  achieved,  is 
the  opposite  of  that  which  Wade  Hampton 
and  his  confreres  have  recognized,  supported, 
or  do  now  maintain. 

Under  the  ,lead  of  Baron  Von  Stein  and 
Count  Von  Hardenburg,  as  ministers,  in 
1810,— the  period  of  Prussian  humiliation 
by  Napoleon — the  King  did,  what  ?  Let  a 
recoi^nized  authority,  compacting  history  into 
brief  space,    reply:    **But  during  this   ■«'* 
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riod'*  (the  six  years  following  Jena)**  the 
statesmen  of  Prussia  laid  the  foundations  of 
its  subsequent  greatness  by  unfettering  labor 
and  commerce,  by  granting  municipal  self 'govern- 
ment, and  basing  the  military  power  of  the  State 
on  the  people,^ ^ — Appleton^  Cyclopedia,  vol,  xii, 
Prussia.  In  other  worc^s :  the  monarchy  of 
Prussia,  in  resisting  foreign  invasion  and 
oppression,  which  she  herself  had  not  pro- 
voked, threw  itself  almost  unrestrained  into 
the  arms  of  the  whole  people, — abolishing 
serfdom ;  bringing  about  the  destruction  of 
the  federal  system ;  a  great  subdivision  of 
the  land,  which  is  still  in  progress, — the 
free  and  compulsory  system  of  public  educa- 
tion, open  to  every  child  in  the  land,  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  the  highest  university  ;  the 
equalization  of  taxation,  and  many  other  re- 
forms. 

Not  one  of  these,  or  its  equivalents,  lies 
within  the  purview  of  Wade  Hampton,  or 
his  associates,  of  tha  *'  Southern  Historical 
Society."  He  and  his  waged  war  to  perpetu- 
ate, not  abolish,  serfdom.  He  and  his  are  op- 
posed to  the  establishment  and  maintenance, 
at  the  public  cost,  of  an  equal  system  of  free 
schools.  He  and  his  do  not  recognize  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  their  sec- 
tion as  part  of  the  people  to  be  appealed  to 
for   the  cherishing  of  sacred  memories,  the 


defence  of  liberty,  or  to  be  trained  into  civic 
usefulness  and  capacity.  At  the  best,  they 
only  admit  their  right,  not  to  legislate,  or 
represent  themselves,  but  to  be  legislated 
for,  and  represented  by  others,  to  wit:  the 
superior  race,  who  fought  for  slavery,  and 
now  defend  it  as  a  **  lost  cause." 

There  is  not  a  single  fact  in  the  history  of 
Prussian  regeneration  and  greatness,  which 
sustains  a  single  one  of  Wade  Hampton's 
fallacies  and  assumptions.  If  any  one  has 
the  right  to  draw  encouragement  from  the 
example  of  Prussia,  it  is  the  soldiers  and 
statesmen  of  the  Union — the  men  who  fought 
for" its  integrity,  and  those  who  have  moulded 
its  victories  into  imperishable  institutions. 
It  is  they,  who,  trusting  the  people,  the 
whole  people.  Wade  Hampton,  as  well  as 
Beverley  Nash — ^his  one-time  body-servant 
and  slave — the  Union  soldier  and  the  Con- 
federate, also ;  the  freeman  and  the  freed- 
man,  have  sought — ^by  impartial  citizenship, 
equal  educational  opportunities,  laws  so 
equitable  that  all  should  acknowledge  the 
fact — to  build  broad  and  high  an  enduring 
popular  Government ;  a  perpetual  Union  ;  a 
perfectly  free  Nationality-;  against  which, 
even  the  wrath  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society  may  not  prevail. 
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Such  is  the  significant  caption  of  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Memphis  Appeal  a  few  days 
before  the  recent  election  in  the  State  named. 
An  apology  is  due  to  truth  for  so  terming  such 
a  flagrant  falsehood  as  occurred  there  on  the 
2d  of  November.  An  election,  in  the  true 
sense ,  did  not  take  pl^ce  ;  but,  by  means  of 
a  systematic  and  organized  plan  of  judicious 
murder  and  well  applied  violence,  on  the 
part  of  an  armed  minority,  the  majority  were 
rendered  powerless.  "The  South  "  watched 
that  process  with  strained  attention,  and  the 
Democratic  party  everywhere  welcomed  with 
plaudits  the  atrocious  policy.  In  the  North, 
a  small  knot  of  jaundiced  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists, who  make  their  *'  cake  and  ale,"  by 
shouting  lustily  **  none  of  it  for  us  —  we  are 
independent" — have  exerted  themselves  to 


encourage,  after  the  manner  of  vicious  boys, 
the  malignants  who  were  engaged  in  harry-, 
ing  the  poor  and  defenceless. 

The  State  of  Missispippi  has  a  legitimate 
Republican  majority  of  at  least  25,000.  Yet 
the  minority  have  carried  the  State  Treasurer, 
Legislature,  and  three  out  of  six  Congressmen. 
Fuller  advices  are  necessary  before  making  a 
careful  annalysis  of  the  whole  affair.  But 
enough  is  known  to  justify  the  statement  that 
the  whole  proceeding  was  one  of  the  vilest 
character. 

The  circuni>tances  are  phenomenal,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  acts  done  in  Mississippi, 
as  of  the  manner  in  which  the  results  have 
been  received  by  the  country.  Unfortunately, 
in  such  communities  as  make  up  the  Missis- 
sippi Democracy,  it  is  a  fact,  that  peace,  or. 
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der,  fair  elections,  and  the  lack'of  organized 
marder  and  outrage  on  the  part  of  one  class 
against  another,  would  be  bo  different  from 
what  is  usual,  as  to  be  truly  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  wonder.  No  misrepresentation  of 
Republicanism,  in  or  out  of  office,  is  too  vile 
for  Pro-Southern  use.  No  terrorism,  it  is 
evident,  is  too  great  to  be  exercised,  if  it  can 
be  done  in  any  reasonableness  of  security, 
by  those  who  run  the  White  League  and  are 
determined  to  bring  every  Southern  State 
under  subjection.  These  are  no  Casj'andra- 
croakings  —  the  facts,  as  regards  Mississippi, 
are  too  self-evident. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  situation  is 
being  misrepresented,  needs  to  be  exposed. 
Organized  violence  and  oppression  in  the 
State  itself;  systematic  denunciation  and 
falsification,  with  regard  to  Republican  and 
Nothern-born  loyalists,  are  the  roads  by 
which  the  W  hite  Leaguers  travel  to  their  end. 
Even  the  Southern  Democracy  have  found 
out  that  an  active  public  sentiment  at  the 
North  is  a  power  to  be  dreaded.  The  passage 
of  the  Ku-Klux  legislation  of  1871,  and  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  Mr.  Greeley  in  the 
following  year,  were  proofs  to  their  leaders 
of  the  potent  power  of  this  corrective.  Since 
then  they  have  shrewdly,  and  with  great 
skill,  shifted  their  ground.  The  campaign 
since  then,  so  far  as  the  North  is  concerned, 
has  been  one  of  cunning  defamation,  aided 
in  this  by  a  malignant  and  sensation  pres?, 
who  have  the  capacity  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause,  and  catching,  too. 
a  reflex  tide  in  the  currents  of  opinion,  a 
large  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved  in 
the  work  of  defamation.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  Mississippi  Republicans  have  escaped 
not  the  infliction  of  organized  terror,  but  that 
of  systematic  slander. 

During  the  past  year,  and  especially  in  the 
campaign  now  closing  or  closed,  all  the  in- 
genuity of  the  most  skillful  of  political  man- 
agers in  and  out  of  the  press,  has  been 
devoted  to  destroying  public  confidence  at 
the  North  in  the  honesty  ot  the  State  and 
loci^l  Republican  officials  of  Mississippi. 
One  week  preceding  the  election,  the  Mem- 
phis Appeal f  in  an  editorial  under  the  cap- 
tion borrowed  for  this  article,  so  vigorously 


expressed  the  Democratic  spirit  and  policy, 
that  it  is  worth  while  quoting  some  few  sen- 
tences. It  is  declared  that — *'The  liberty, 
the  prosperity,  the  peace,  the  tranquility, 
the  property,  the  very  existence  of  the  peo- 
pie  are  jeopardized,  and  they  are  working 
with  the  energy  of  despair.  With  anything 
like  a  fair  election,  the  tax-payers  will  tri- 
umph over  the  tax-eaters." 

Tennessee  Democrats  are  then  advised  that 
they  must  aid — mark  the  euphony — *'not  by 
the  importation  of  voters,  but  by  thwarting 
the  hitempt  to  inject  fraudulent  votes  at  the  pre- 
cincts contiguous  to  the  Tennessee  line." 
The  italics  are  not  the  original.  It  proceeds 
to  declare  that  the  colored  * 'repeaters"  are 
to  be  imported  by  the  Republicans — the  ac- 
cusation being  made  to  cover  the  large  Demo- 
cratic increase,  which  will  surely  be  observed 
in  the  returns  from  counties  adjacent  to  Ten- 
nessee and  Alabama.  After  urging  the  ap- 
pointment of  committees  from  Memphis  to 
visit  the  Mississippi  polling  places,  it  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  that  "The  fight  which  the 
tax-payers  of  Mississippi  are  making  for  that 
peace  and  quietude  which  pervades  Arkan- 
sas, Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  since  their  deliverance  from  car- 
pet-bag rule,  commands  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  the  whole  South.  We  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  success  of  the  tax-pay- 
ing people.  The  suffering  masses  understand 
the  vital  issues  involved,  and  they  are 
aroused,  determined  to  triumph." 

Governor  Ames  and  "his  corrupt  place- 
men" were  denounced,  and  then  the  writer 
adds  that  the  struggle  is  one  "between  cor- 
rupt, prostituted  power  on  one  side,  and  the 
tax  paying  people  on  the  other.  It  is  to  de- 
cide whether  carpet-bag  domination  shall  be 
perpetuated,  or  whether  its  shameful  reign 
shall  give  place  to  law,  order,  economy, 
honesty  and  reform.  It  is  to  decide  whether 
the  prostrated  industry  of  Mississippi,  occa- 
sioned by  a  hostility  of  races  and  high  taxes, 
shall  continue  to  languish,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  quickened  and  fostered  by  rigid 
econotiiy,  wholesome  legislation,  and  harmo- 
nious relations  between  the  whites  and 
blacks,  whose  interests  are  identical.  The 
long  continued  extravagance  and  reckless 
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abuse  of  power  of  the  Radicals,  fheir  success 
in  arraying  the  blacks  against  the  whites, 
have  been  the  fountains  of  all  the  evils 
that  beset  Mississippi.  The  honest  masses, 
white  and  black,  see  that  there  can  be  no 
healthy  energy  and  prosperity  so  long  as  the 
State. is  rent  by  hatreds,  antagonisms,  the 
prolific  sources  of  riots  and  outlawry." 

It  is  declared  that  Republican  rule  has 
**been  one  long  steal  since  the  carpet-baggers 
assumed  control  of  Mississippi.  They  have 
never  sought  to  rebuild  the  land  ruined  by 
the  war.     That  would  have  been  their  ruiji." 

These  be  grave  allegations.  If  true,  they 
would  justify  the  bitterest  denunciation,  the 
most  energetic  action  the  law  and  the  po- 
tential ballot  could  justify.  But  in  spirit, 
and  as  to  the  letter, in  the  main,  they  are  wholly 
false.  It  is  part  of  the  Southern  Democratic 
campaign.  It  is  part  of  the  stock-in-trade 
of  certain  newspapers  of  the  Northern  cities. 
As  to  the  material  prosperity  of  Mississippi, 
it  is  far  better  than  there  was  fair  reason  to 
hope  for,  so  soon  after  a  desolating  war.  As 
to  the  administration  of  the  public  trusts  en- 
trusted to  them,  the  Republicans  of  Missis- 
sippi may  point  with  pride  to  their  record  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  their  Democratic  pre- 
decessors. 

"Comparisons  are  odious"  of  course.    Two 

wrongs  can  never  make  one  right — try  as 
one  may  to  acheive  the  impossible.  Hence, 
there  is  no  justification  for  Republican  dis- 
honesty, in  proving  that  Democrats  have 
been  more  corrupt.  But  if  the  cry  of  '  'thief ' 
comes  from  thieves,  whose  acts  necessitated 
the  summoning  of  a  national  posse  comitus  for 
their  suppression,  it  will  be  JTist  as  well  to 
look  into  the  facts  they  are  now  distorting. 
Here  is  a  table  of  disbursements,  in  Mississ- 
ippi. The  last  two  years  are  those  of  the 
military  reconstruction  government ;  the 
others  were  made  under  Democratic  control : 

1858  $614,659.52 

1859 707,015.00 

1860 663,536  55 

1861 1,824,161.75 

1862 6,8i9,894.54 

1863 2,210,794.2.5 

1864 5,446,732.06 

1865 1,410,250.13 

1866 1,860,809.89 

1867  625,817.20 

1S68 525,678.80 

1869 463,219.71 

$23,271,569.47 


Subtracting  the  last  two  years,  $988,- 
898.51,  from  the  above  total,  and  there  is  left 
$22,282,670.96,  or  an  annual  average  expen- 
diture for  the  proceeding  ten  years  of  $2,- 
228,267.  Of  course  these  disbursements  in- 
clude the  rebel  expenditures  during  the 
war,  but  deducting,  say,  one-half  of  the 
seventeen  millions  and  more  they  spent  du- 
ring those  years,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  even  the  so-called  "ordinary"  ex- 
penditures were  very  large  and  must  have 
been  profligate  in  character. 

The  Republican  expenditures  have  been 
small  compared  to  these  figures,  especially 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  large  degree  of 
reconstruction,  such  as  the  rebuilding  and  re- 
furnishing of  public  edifices,  &c.,  has  had  to 
be  done,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment has  necessarily  had  to  be  enlarged 
to  meet  the  demands^  of  the  large  increase  of 
citizens,  which  emancipation  and  enfran- 
chisement added  to  the  body  politic. 

During  the  first  official  year,  (1870),  under 
Republican  rule,  the  State  of  Mississippi 
spent  $1,061,249,90,  of  which  total  it  is 
claimed  that  $444,608.22  was  paid  out  for 
interest  on  funds,  "stolen"  by  the  Demo- 
crats and  to  pay  for  repairs  &c. ,  to  the  State 
edifices.  Compared  with  1858,  this  sum  is 
$66,444.69  less  than  expenditures  of  that 
year,  and  $157,800.17  less  than  those  of  1859. 

The  average  expenditures  of  the  twelve 
years,  from  1858  to  1869,  estimating  the  po- 
litical community  to  be  governed  according 
to  the  census  of  1860,  was  $62.95  for  each  in- 
dividual, and  for  every  year  $5.24  for  each 
person.  The  gross  expenditures  even  in  a 
depreciated  currency  (greeenbacks)  of  the 
first  year  of  Republican  rule  for  "ordinary" 
and  "extraordinary"  purposes,  was  but 
$1.28  for  each  individual  of  the  political  com- 
munity, estimating  the  population  by  the 
census  of  1870.  If  the  taxes  were  paid  by 
white  people  alone,  it  would  be  only  $2.78 
per  capita.  The  amount  for  only  "ordinary" 
purposes,  reducing  it  to  gold,  if  the  whole 
amount  were  paid  by  whites  alone,  would  be 
only  $1.44  to  each  individual,  but  for  both 
races,  constituting  the  constiuent  political 
community,  now  governed  and  protected  by 
the  laws,  it  was  (mly  66  cents  each. 

The   charge  is  made  that  the  State  debt  of 
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ilississippi  is  over  ^4,0)0,00 >.  Tht*  fanded 
and  floating  indebtedness  is,  by  the  State 
Treasurer,  shown  to  be  aa  follows  : 

Bonds  dae  in  187t> $100,000 

Bonds  due  in  1876 150,000 

Bonds  due  in  1S77 ()r),00.) 

Bonds  due  in  1877 250,000 

Bonds  due  in  1.^78 107,250 

Bonds  due  in  1879 65,000 

$7o7,850 
I'niversitv  trust    bonds  to   be   de- 
ducted  )?230,000 

Bonded  debt $507,000 

Certificates  of  indebtedness li)4,000 

State  warrants  in  circulation  July   1, 

Large  payments  have  been  made  recently 
and  the  probable  present  indebt»vlni'ss  of  the 
State  is  about  $500,000.  The  repudiation  by 
the  Democracy  of  the  State  debt  of  $24,000,- 
000,  or  thereabouts,  which  they  themselves 
had  recklessly  contracted,  is  not  a  matter  to 
be  forgotten  by  Americans  jealous  of  the 
People's  good  name. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  repudiation  and  re- 
bellion that  the  Democracy  of  the  ante  hel- 
hm  days,  (whose  leaders  are  still  in  com- 
mand of  the  party  there,)  exhibited  the 
worst  reasons  for  not  trusting  them,  but  in 
their  ability  to  perpetuate  the  grossest  cor- 
ruption  and    still    hold    possession    of  the 

State.  * 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  records.     The 

General  Government,  that  is,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  people — the  Union — do- 
nated to  the  State  of  Mississippi  not  less 
than  5,630,882  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  internal   improvement,    this  total 

* 

being  prior  to  the  rebellion  of  ISGl.  In  ad- 
dition thereto,  every  sixteenth  section  of  the 
public  land  in  the  State  was  given  for  the 
endowment  of  common  or  public  schools. 
Mississippi,  before  reconstruction,  and  under 
Democratic  rule,  only  succeeded  in  insulting 
the  primary  instincts  of  American  life  by 
establishing,  as  an  apology  for  a  free  school 
system,  a  poor  or  pauper  school  in  each  of 
the  several  counties.  But  the  school  land 
was  aU  frittered  or  stolen  away.  At  one 
time  $2,000,000,  from  this  source,  was  in- 
vested in  the  Planters'  Bank,  by  order  of  a 
20r 


Democratic  Legislature,  and  entirely  lost. 
The  chief  managers  were  Democratic  poli- 
ticians. The  schools  have  lost  the  income. 
A  most  instructive  history  of  Southern 
Democratic  misrule  would  be  found  in  the 
system  of  spoliation  carried  on  against  the 
common*  schools  land.  In  Mississippi  the 
fund  arising  from  their  sale  was  lost  as  stated. 
In  Arkansas  it  is  well  known  that  the  State 
was  swindled  out  of  the  proceeds  by  a  com- 
bination or  ring,  of  which  United  States 
Senators  Sebastian  and  Johnson,  rebel  Demo- 
crats, were  the  recognized  leaders.  In  Ala- 
bama  the  result  is  as  bad,  though  the  details 
are  not  so  flagrant.  The  land  was  under 
the  control  of  the  township  trustees,  and  the 
charge  has  been  recently  re-made,  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  proceeds  passed  into  their 
pockets,  and  were  often  used  to  educate 
their  own  sons  at  universities  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  townships  were  owned  by 
a  very  few  planters,  who  divided  the  school 
fund — the  negroes  being  of  course  excluded, 
and  the  "poor  whites"  being  either  absent 
or  few  in  numbers.  These  illustrations 
will  serve  to  show  the  facts  existing  else-, 
wherein  the  Southern  *'Land  States."  The 
entire  amount  of  land  donated  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  Mississippi  is  equal  to 
one-sixth  of  its  whole  area.  The  Democratic 
l>arty  had  the  control  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, continuously  for  thirty-five  years.  It 
had  the  management  of  its  property,  and  the 
result  is  seen  in  the  squandering  of  the 
whole,  accompanied,  too,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  credit.  The  annexed  figures  are 
taken  from  the  State  reports,  inade  to  the 
Legislature  by  Governor  M3Nutt,  and  the 
State  Auditor,  Mr.  Saunders.  They  show 
the  gross  amount  of  which  the  State  was 
plundered  : 

Value  of  Lands  donated  by  the 

Federal  Government $16,000,000 

Two  and  three  per  cent.  fund..  1,0  0,000 

Sinking     Fund 500,000, 

Borrowed      from        capitalists 

abroad 7,000,00^ 

Interest  due  on  same. .i... 15,000,000 

Total $40,500,000 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  State  records  teem 
with  proofs  of  corruption.  Here  are  some 
items  :  In  1848  $70,000  was  appropriated  for. 
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he  purchase  of  slaves  to  work  on  railroads 
being  built  by  subsidized  corporations.  In 
1839  the  office  of  State  Engineer  was  created 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum — a  sinecure. 
In  the  session  of  183S,  only  fourteen  general 
acts  were  passed,  against  seventy-four  acts 
also  of  incorporation,  and  fifty-five  of  a  pri- 
vate character.  From  1835  to  1840,  all  the 
State  employees  and  workmen  were  paid  in 
currency  depreciated  to  forty  cents  and  less 
on  the  dollar.  So  one  might  go  on  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  following  table  of  receipts  and  dis' 
bursements  will  serve  *o  show,  as  specimens^ 
how  admirably  Democracy  managed  th© 
State  finances  during  ante  helium  days.  How 
does  it  look  in  the  suit  of  tax-payers  vs.  tax- 
eaters  of  which  the  Memphis  Appeal  talks 
so  pointedly  ? 


Year 


Receipts      Expenditures 


1839  '40 $161,161  7^ 

1841 J6l,8>i  28 

1858 im  531  18 

i858.'59 6i4,236  i6 

1860.'61 165.7ri0  00 

1  6. .'03 9.:d7a,449  8. 


$491,63215 
5.^9, 4n7  75 
825, 562  o3 
756  5  )0  19 
498  570  10 

8  12->,  055  5  j 


Etcess  of 

Latter 

$3^0,470  36 

o77  606  47 

f9.0313; 

132  264  0  J 

332,  >iO  10 

n 


*  Excess  of  Keceipta  $1,144,394.-6. 

In  1866-7,  there  was  an  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  $52,. 
462.38.  Nobody  seems  to  know  what  became 
of  that  sum,  and  it  never  appears  to  have 
been  transferred. 

But  the  period  immediately  preceeding  re- 
construction is  filled  with  striking  examples 
of  the  spirit  of  Democracy.  The  "Johnson  " 
Legislature  of  Mississippi,  in  common  with 
that  of  other  States  similarly  situated,  passed 
a  code  of  most  infamous  laws  designed  to 
nullify  emancipation.  But  let  that  pass,  as 
a  topic  sure  to  divert  us  from  the  logical  con- 
clusions to  which  these  statements  point. 
The  fiscal  legislation  of  those  three  years 
was  as  corrupt  as  the  laws  relating 
to  the  colored  people  were  inhuman 
and  infamous.  The  land  tax  was  design- 
edly made  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  a  new  valuation  should  not  be 
effected  for  several  years.  But  every  occu- 
pation, of  whatever  character,  was  subjected 
to  onerous  burdens.  The  number  of  such 
taxes  were  counted  by  the  hundreds.  A  tax 
of  one  dollar  was  also  laid  on  every  bale  of 
cotton.  The  rate  for  general  taxes  was  five 
mills  on  a  dollar.     When  the  Republicans 


assumed  control,  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
four  mills,  the  cotton  tax  and  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  other  special  taxes  on  industry 
and  occupations  were  repealed ;  all  others 
being  reduced.  It  is  because  the  land  has 
properly  been  made  to  bear  a  fair  share  of 
the  burden,  that  the  outcry  has  been  so 
vigorous. 

Two  other  illustrations  of  Democratic  hon- 
esty and  economy  may  be  mentioned,  and  a 
contrast  afi'ordcd  by  Gov.  Alcorn's  action 
while  Republican  Executive.  In  1857,  Gov. 
McRea  employed  a  prominent  Democrat  as 
State  agent  to  proceed  to  Washington  and 
collect  certain  moneys  due  the  State  by  the 
National  Government.  Here  is  the  itemized 
return : 

Due  the  State §107,000.00 

Deposited  by  the  Agent  as  re- 
ceived by  him 97,000.00 

Charged  for  collei'ting  the  same  15,709.85 

Actually  received  by  the  Slate  $81/290.15 

Total  cost  and  loss  to  the  State  §i5,7i  0.85 

In  1870,  Gov.  Alcorn  (Republican)  was 
authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  proceed  to 
Washington  and  receive  from  the  General 
Government  Agricultural  College  scrip  for 
$221,000  acres.  An  appropriation  of  $500 
was  made  for  his  expenses.  The  Governor 
went,  received  the  scrip,  proceeded  to  New 
York,  sold  it  for  $180,000,  returned  to  his 
State  within  ten  days,  deposited  the  money 
in  the  Treasury,  returning  also  a  portion  of 
the   $500    appropriated    for    his     expenses. 

Daring  the  same  period  ('65-7,)  members 
of  the  Legislature  were  paid  $8,  per  diem, 
officers  and  pages  $8,  $6,  and  $3  per  diem. 
Mileage  was  40  cents  per  mile.  Now  it  is 
20  cents,  and  the  per  diem  is  $7  for  members. 
Tax  collectors  were  allowed  6  and  3  per  cent 
on  collections.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  destitute  confederate  soldiers. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for 
^he  benefit  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  payment  of  a  commission  to 
visit  Washington  and  ask  for  his  release. 

These  facts  gathered  from  the  records  of 
past  Democratic  misrule  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, are  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  claim 
that  party  makes  of  purity  par-excellence  in 
public  affairs,  and  by  contrast,  they  show 
how  false  are  the  charges  made  against  the 
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Repablican  State  admiDistration.  The  truth 
is,  that  the^e  charges  are  as  much  a  pari  of 
the  system,  as  the  denunciation  of  ^'car 
pet  baggers,'*  the  murder  of  Republican 
leaders,  and  the  terrorizing  of  the  hardwork- 
ing and  inoffensive  negro  loyalists.  It  is 
one  side  of  the  campaign.  Another  is  seen 
in  the  Memphis  AppeaVs  adroit  use  of  the 
phrases  ** tax-payers"  and  "tax- eaters." 
As  if  on  one  side  there  were  none  but  per- 
sons of  property,  and  on  the  other,  none  but 
the  idle  and  dissolute  poor.  This  latter  as- 
sertion is  as  false  as  is  that  of  corruption. 
The  Northern  men  who  have  settled  in  Mis- 
sissippi are,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
large  property-holders  and  tax -payers.  The 
Southern  whites  who  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Republican  party  are,  like 
Governor  Alcorn  and  Flournoy,  men  of 
large  means.  Considering  their  opportuni- 
ties, the  negroes  will  show  as  many  tax- 
payers as  the  laboring  or  *  *  poor  white  ' '  class 
will  do.  The  census  of  1870  shows  that  in 
Mississippi  there  had  been  an  increase  141 
small  farms  as  follows  : 

Orer  three  and  under  fifty  acres 26,153 

Over  fifty  and  under  one   hundred 

acres 2,763 

Making  a  total  of 28,916 


This  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
growth  of  the  freed  class  has  been  rapid, 
for  it  is  among  them  that  the  ownership  of 
these  farms  will  chiefly  be  found.  The  con- 
stant reiteration  of  the  assertion  that  the 
Democratic  **  whites  "  of  such  States  as  Mis- 
sissippi are  the  property  holders  in  a  special 
sense,  and  that  no  one  else  can  lay  claim  to 
such  a  title,  is  not  only  disproved  by  such 
facts  as  that  given  in  relation  to  the  increase 
of  small  farms,  but  it  is  also  shown  by  the 
figures  of  the  census  in  other  respects.  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  according  to  the 
numeration  of  1860,  the  number  of  white  in- 
habitants was  353,899;  of  slaveholders,  but 
30,943 ;  and  of  landowners,  (outside  the 
towns,)  only  42,840.  The  large  majority  of 
the  whites  were  landless,  non-slaveholding, 
poor,  and  illiterate.  They  are  all  these  to- 
day, and  it  is  that  fact,  with  the  bitter  jeal- 
ousy aroused  by  seeing  the  real  progress 
made  by  the  freed  class,  that  intensifies  their 
anger  and  makes  these  people — the  poorer 
whites — ready  tools  for  the  designs  of  the 
Democratic  leaders.  Mississippi  is,  indeed, 
**  imperiled,"  and  those  who  have  done  the 
deed  will  surely  be  the  greatest  losers. 
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Discussion  over  the  "Cuban  Question"  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  situation,  it  must 
be  confessed,  presents  dramatic  features. 
There  is  Don  Carlos  in  Spain  offering  to 
unite  forces  with  Don  Alfonso  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  "Ever  Faithful  Isle"  against  an 
insurgent  people  and  a  rapacious  enemy. 
The  London  Times  in  its  most  startling  basso 
pro/undo  swells  the  shrill  chorus  raised  by 
the  American  press,  and  declares  that  the 
Government  of  this  Republic  either  means 
war  against  Spain  or  uses  the  words  of  a 
bully  as  only  a  coward  would  do.  Home 
critics  assert  with  great  gravity  and  detailed 
incident,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  designedly  fomenting  the  causes 
of  war  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  own 
lust  of  power  and  the  ambition  of  party 
friends.  Within  sight  almost  of  our 
Southern  shores  lies  Cuba.  The  flames  of 
her  burning  plantations  and  the  blood  of  her 
people — bond  and  free — patriot  and  Spanish 


—mingle  together  as  fearful  evidences  of 
the  desolation  and  ruin  that  daily  extends. 
Let  us  examine  the  situation  then  as  it 
relates  to]the  United  States,  Cuba,  and  Spain, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the 
attitude  of  the  administration  and  the  coun- 
try, as  represented  by  its  policy,  towards  this 
matter.     These  things  appear  : 

1.  That  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Spain  are  still  in  a  friendly  and  peaceful  at- 
titude towards  each  other.  They  are  old  and 
faithful  allies.  Nothing  has  been  done  by  this 
Government,  since  it  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Republican  party,  to  change 
these  relations.  There  are  unsettled  ques- 
tions, however,  which  require  adjustment. 
They  are  both  general  and  special. 

2.  Our  treaty  relations  with  Spain  require 
more  careful  enforcement  and  prudent  re- 
adj ustment.  The  important  treaty  —  in  fact, 
the  only  one  to  be  so  considered  —  is  that 
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which  was  framed  and  ratified  in  1795.  The 
following  articles  are,  in  part,  those  which 
must  be  considered  in  this  connection : 

Article  VII. — And  it  is  agreed  that  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties,  their  vessels  or  effects,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  embargo  or  detention  on  the 
part  of  the  other  for  any  military  expedition 
or  other  public  or  private  purposes  whatever. 
And  in  all  cases  of  seizure,  detention  or  ar- 
rest for  debts  contracted,  or  offences  commit- 
ted by  any  citizen  or  subject  of  the  one  party 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  the  same 
shall  be  made  and  prosecuted  by  order  and 
authority  of  law  only,  and  according  to  the 
regular  course  of  proceedings  usual  in  such 
cases.  The  citizens  and  subjects  of  both 
parties  shall  be  allowed  to  employ  such  ad- 
vocates, solicitors,  notaries,  agents  and  fac- 
tors as  they  may  judge  proper,  in  all  their 
affairs  and  in  all  their  trials  at  law,  in  which 
they  may  be  concerned,  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  other  party  ;  and  such  agents  shall 
have  free  access  to  be  present  at  the  pro- 
ceedings in  such  causes,  and  at  the  taking  of 
all  examinations  and  evidence  which  may  be 
exhibited  in  the  said  trials. 

Article  XI — The  citizens  and  subjects  of 
each  party  shall  ha^e  power  to'  dispose  of 
their  personal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other  by  testament,  donation  or  other- 
wise, and  their  representatives,  being  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  shall  suc- 
ceed to  their  said  personal  goods,  whether  by 
cestament  or  ah  intestato,  and  they  may  take 
possession  thereof,  either  by  themselves  or 
others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the 
same  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  wherein  the 
goods  are  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like 
cases.  And  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  rep- 
resentative, such  care  shall  be  taken  of  the 
goods  as  of  a  native  in  like  case  until  the 
lawful  owner  may  take  measures  for  receiving 
them;  and  if  questions  shall  arise  among 
several  claimants  to  which  of  them  the  said 
goods  belong,the  same  shall  be  decided  finally 
by  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  land  wherein 
the  said  goods  are;  and  where,  on  the  death 
of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the 
territories  of  the  one  party,  such  real  estate 
would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a 
citizen  or  su inject  of  the  other,  were  he  not 
disqualified  by  being  an  alien,  such  subjects 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  sell  the 
same,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  without 
molestation,  and  exempt  from  all  rights  of 
detraction  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
the  respective  States. 

Caretul  perusal  of  the   above  will  satisfy 
any  layman,  as  well  as  the  best  read  of  diplo 
matists,  that  the  conditions  existing  in  Cuba 


during  the  past  six  years  hare  resulted  in 
bringing  about  many  and  serious  violations 
!  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  as  guar- 
,  anteed  under  the  foregoing  provisions.  A 
joint  commission  is  now  in  session  for  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  so  arising,  as  well 
as  of  others  not  connected  therewith. 

But  it  is  the  more  rigid  and  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  these  claims  and  of  the  rights 
of  our  citizens,  exposed  to  infringement  by 
forces  that  are  practically  uncontrolable  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  either  in  Madrid,  or 
Havana,  on  which  hangs  one  point  of  the 
present  discussion. 

The  other  is  found  in  the  re-adjustment 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  our  diplomacy 
is  seeking,  in  the  character   or  construction 
of  the  7th  and  18th  articles  of  the   treaty  of 
1795.     The  same  provisions  are  found  in  the 
Netherlands  treaty,  made  by  Mr.   Adams  in 
1785,  and  in  the    French   treaty   of    1788, 
but  they  have  since  been  abrogated.     They 
contain    phrases    under    which  •  the    right 
of     search      has     been      claimed,      when 
either     party     to    the     treaty     shall   be    a 
belligerent,  authorizing,   it  is   asserted,  its 
ships   of  war  to  stop  merchant  ships  of  the 
other   party,  visit  them   and   inspect    their 
papers,   if  they  are   found   "either   sailing 
along  the  coasts  or  on  the  high  seas."     Under 
them,    Spain,    it    is   claimed,  could   search 
our   merchant  vessels,   if  this  Republic    ac- 
corded belligerent  rights  to  the  Republic  of 
Cuba.     Such  a  claim  is  on  general  grounds, 
and  ia  the  advance  of  maritime  and  interna- 
tional law,  wholly  inadmissible  in  practice  and 
could  not  be  submitted  to.     Out  of  the  effort 
of  Minister  Crushing  to  negotiate  a  re-adjust- 
ment of  this  provision,  and  some  others  over 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  construction, 
has  groTn  all  the  current  talk  about  a  possi- 
ble war  with  Spain. 

The  last,  and  the  all  pervading  fact, 
is  the  existence  of  such  a  terrible  state 
of  affairs  as  now  prevails  in  Cuba.  The 
Madrid  Grovernment  has  tried  for  six  years 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  is  now  further 
from  doing  so  than  ever.  The  facts  prove 
this  and  will  not  be  seriously  controverted. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  sympathies  of 
our  people  are  avowedly  with  the  patriots, 
and  that  many  naturalized  Cuban- Americans 
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are  involved  with  their  former  countrympn, 
actively  and  passively.  Yet  the  United 
States  has  always  hee,n  and  still  is  strngrjUng  to 
preserve  tlie  pence,  as  between  herself  and  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  struggle.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Republic  has  acted  with 
stern  impartiality,  leaning  if  at  all  to  the  side 
of  Spain,  not  however  from  approval  of  her 
course,  but  from  a  clear  and  distinct  desire 
to  fulfil  every  international  obligation. 

This  policy  has  been  so  far  successful  in 
preserving  the  peace.  It  has  seemed  to 
some^— uay,  many  citizens— as  if  at  times 
it  had  been  so  at  the  cost  of  national 
honor.  Yet,  a  great  people  can  afford  to  be 
generous  towards  one  that  is  struggling 
through  a  period  of  terrible  transitions. 
Cuba  is,  however,  a  matter  of  gravest  con- 
cern to  us, as  well  as  to  Spain.  The  condition 
of  affairs  there  is  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
civilization.  It  is  a  nuisance  under  our  eyes, 
growing  more  rank  every  day.  The  whole- 
sale devastation  ;  the  ruin  of  all  industries  ; 
the  increasing  blood-thirstiness  that  pre- 
vails, combinetl  with  the  daily  growing 
desperation  of  the  Spaniards,  accustomed  so 
long  to  rule  therein  and  seeing  their  sway 
departing,  make  the  task  of  a  peaceable 
solution,  so  far  as  our  position  is  concerned, 
more  and  more  fraught  with  increasing  dif- 
ficulties. The  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo, 
which  President  Grant  urged,  was  rejected 
with  scorn  by  the  same  influences  that  first 
denounced  him  for  efforts  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  then  deride  and  mock  at  him  as  seeking 
to  precipitate  conflict  and  war  for  the  un- 
holy purpose  of  gratifying  his  personal  am- 
bitions. Yet  it  can  now  be  seen  that  the 
policy  it  would  have  inaugurated  must 
have  largely  accelerated  a  right  solution  of 
the  Cuban  problem. 

It  may  be  said  with  authority,  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  justify  these  reckless 
assertions — these  shameless  and  scandalous 
criticisms.  The  President  has  neither  pro- 
moted or  favored  any  scheme  calculated  to 
advance  personal  or  party  ambitions. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Cuban  situation  more 
alarming  than  what  has  always  beenjexisting. 
The  recognition  of  Cuban  belligerency  is  a 
policy  that  might  lead  to  a  war  with  Spain  — 
especially,  under  Spanish  interpretation  of 
the  eighteenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1795. 


It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  to  be  judged  by  the 
light  of  prudent  reason  and  the  facts  inthe  case 
— facts  that  affect  us  as  well  as  Cuba  and  Spain 
— and  not  by  the  natural  sympathy  and  senti- 
ment for  Cuba  we  all  feel  so  keenly — the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  equally  with  the  most 
modest  citizen.  One  thing  the  country  may 
rest  assured  of.  and  that  is,  that  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant  has  no  desire  for 
war,  with  either  Spain  or  Mexico,  as  some 
have  asserted.  Every  effort  is  being  made, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  with  due  regard  to  na- 
tional character  and  circumstances,  to  main- 
tain honest  peace  with  all  the  world — and 
with  our  Continental  neighbors  especially. 

The  men  who  led  and  the  men  who  fought 
on  the  Union  side  during  the  four  bloody  years 
of  civil  strife  that  followed  Rebellion  are 
not  the  men  who,  for  ambitious  purposes  alone, 
personal  or  national,  desire  or  endeavor  to 
plunge  this  generation  into  another  war  — 
even  though  it  be  against  Spain,  and  to  aid 
the  Cuban  Patriots.  The  policy  of  President 
Grant  is  still  found  in  the  celebrated  phrase 
with  which  he  accepted  the  first  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency — **Let  us 
HAVE  Peace.'* 


New  Y'ork  33d  Congressional  District. — 
Hon.  Nelson  J.  Norton,  the  new  Republican 
member  just  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Thirty-third  District  of  New  York  —  caused 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Allen,  Democrat  —  is  a 
farmer,  and  a  resident  of  Hinsdale,  Cattarau- 
gus county.  He  was  an  old  Whig,  and  has 
been  an  earnest  active  Republican  ever  since 
the  organization  of  that  party.  Mr.  Norton  is 
not  a  politician,  and  has  held  but  one  office, 
we  believe,  that  of  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Legislature  of  New  Y'ork,  some  years 
ago.  Last  year  Mr.  Sessions  (Republican,) 
was  defeated  by  some  2,500  votes,  and  when 
the  vacancy  occurred,  the  Republicans  of 
Cattaraugus  claimed  the  member,  and  Mr. 
Norton  was  nominated,  although  he  did  not 
seek  the  place.  He  is  elected  by  some  1,500 
majority,  notwithstanding,  as  the  Johnstown 
Journal  says,  some  opposition  from  Republi- 
cans who  were  defeated  in  convention.  This 
election  gives  a  majority  in  the  New  York 
delegation  in  Congress,  and  secures  the  State 
in  case  the  election  of  President  is  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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States. 
Kentucky 
Galifornia 
Maine 
Iowa 
Ohio 

Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Pennsylvania 
"Wisconsin 
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REVIEW  OF 

NATIONAL. 

The  recent  elections  have  been  treated 

at  length  elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of 
Thb  Republic.  '  This  remains  to  be  said : 
that  the  general  tone  of  the  opposition  press 
shows  the  moral  eflFect  to  be  greater  than  the 
actual  results  achieved.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  graveyard  courage,  whose 
manifestation  is  exhibited  by  reckless  talking 
and  loud  whistling,  as  the  nervous  Democrat 
hurries  through  the  '*  God's  acre !"  in  which 
he  finds  himself  belated.  But  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  change  the  sound  to  a  shriek  of 
fear  or  a  wail  of  despair.  The  practical  results 
of  the  elections  held  during  the  year  past, 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  list  of  Govern- 
ors, or  the  other  leading  State  officials 
chosen  : 

Office.  Name. 

Governor  Jas.  McCreary 

Wm.  Irving 

S.   H.  Conner 

S,  J.  Kirkwood 

R.  B.  Hayes 

A.  H.  Rice 

J.  S.  Carroll 

J.  8.  Pillsberry 

J.  F.  Hartranft 

H.  Luddington 
New- York  Sec.  of  State  J .  Bigelow 

Cal.*  Supt.  Pub.  Inst' Carr 

Nebraska,  Chief  Justice  G-.D.Ladd 
Mississippi  Treasurer     W.  L.  Hemingray 

^California  held  two  State  elections. 

Kentucky,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Kan- 
sas, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Massachu- 
setts, Virginia,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa  all  show  an  increased  Republican  ma- 
jority in  their  State  Legislatures — the  gain 
in  nearly  every  instance,  being  quite  large , 
and  in  all  worthy  of  note.  In  the  next 
number  of  The  Republic  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  tabulate  the  official  results  in  each 
State,  so  that  it  may  become  a  matter  of  ref- 
erence. 

CONGRESS. 

The  organization  of  the  Forty-Fourth 

Congress,  especially  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, has  been  a  more  fruitful  theme 
of  discussion  during  the  past  month  than 
even  the  recent  elections.  There  is  consid- 
"""^^^  excitement  among  the  opposition  pol- 
o  the  Speakership,  but  so  far  as 
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the  Republicans  are  concerned,  they  may 
properly  use  an  expressive,  if  not  dignified 
phrase,  and  declare  that  it  is  *'  none  of  their 
funeral,"  The  Republican  minority  will 
undoubtedly  cast  their  votes  for  James  G. 
Blaine,  their  recognized  parliamentary  lead- 
er at  this  time.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
prospects  are  in  favor  of  the  Democratic 
caucus  settling  finally  upon  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Randall  as  their  choice  for  Speaker.  Mr. 
Randall  is  a  fair  compromise.  He  is  not  very 
offensive  in  his  devotion  to  the  South,  and  he 
is  not  a  **doctrinair/'  in  his  devotion  to 
anything  else.  On  the  money  question,  his 
election  must  be  regarded  as  an  inflation 
victory ;  chiefly  so,  because  the  Tilden 
clique,  force  the  most  extreme  representa- 
tive of  the  free  trade  and  hard  money  school 
forward  as  their  representative.  The  Hon. 
M.  C.  Kerr — a  suggestive  alliterativeness  of 
sound  not  justified  by  the  personality  of  the 
gentleman,  is  Mr.  Randall's  most  formidable 
opponent.  Both  are  able  men,  in  spite 
of  their  very  bad  politics  and  the  asso- 
ciations it  entails.  All  other  candidates  are 
merely  names.  Mr.  Walker  of  Virginia,  and 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Wood  of  New  York,  are  with- 
out much  real  strength,  though  it  is  asserted 
that  ex- Governor  Walker  is  likely  to  devel- 
op considerable  force  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween Randall  and  Kerr.  He  may  be  named 
*'Mr.  Facing-both-ways,"  as  he  accepts 
both  views  of  the  financial  question,  accord- 
ing to  the  company  he  is  in.  He  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Democratic  "carpet-bagger." 
There  is  an  under-current  worthy  notice, 
and  that  is  the  quiet  prevailing  over  the 
other  appointments.  When  the  smoke 
clears  away,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
Southern  Democrats  have  secured  the  lion's 
share  of  the  patronage  for  their  section.  As 
they  constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the 
party,  it  is  but  fair  they  should  be  rewarded 
all  the  more,  that  a  majority  of  those  sent 
to  the  House  strenuously  sought  to  prevent 
such  rewards  from  ever  being  realized,  by 
their  persistent  efforts  to  destroy  the  Union. 
The  Democratic  majority  has  been  increased 
six  votes — three    each  from  California  and 
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Mi3sissi[tpi.  The  Republicans  will  have  an 
additional  vote  from  Oregon,  though  losing 
five  from  Mississippi  and  California.  There 
will  \)e  thirteen  contests  in  the  States,  and 
one  from  the  Territory  of  New  Me^jico. 
There  are  nine  Hepublican  seats  contested, 
two  by  gentlemen  of  the  same  party,  and 
four  Democratic  seats  disputed.  The  House 
will  contain  two  **  Independents,"  General 
Banks  and  Prof.  Seelyeof  Massachusetts,  and 
three  **  Liberals,"  Willis,  New  York ;  Ban- 
ning, Ohio,  and  Goodin,  Kansas.  These  un- 
fortunates can  take  an  unlimited  number  vf 
the  paper  ''founded  by  Horace  Greeley,"  and 
console  themselves  with  their  party's  misfor- 
tunes. The  session  will  prove  of  great  in- 
terest, and  the  proceedings  will  be  watched 
with  grave  attention. 

THE  VICE-PRESmENT. 

The  alarm  aroused  by  the  recent  dan- 
ger of  Mr.  Wilson  has  subsided.  The  Vice- 
President  has  had  at  least  one  experience 
altogether  pleasant,  though  it  is  to  be  trust- 
ed the  occasion  may  not  soon  arise  for  a 
similar  manifestation.  We  refer  to  the  gen- 
eral alarm  and  sympathy  felt  everywhere  at 
his  danger.  Mr.  Wilson's  life  has  made  up  so 
large  a  share  of  the  political  and  patriotic 
history  of  the  past  thirty  years,  that  every 
one  felt  his  threatened  demise  as  a  personal 
sorrow  and  national  loss.  His  dangerous 
sickness  gave  rise  to  a  very  interesting  discus- 
sion, that,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  occur- 
iug  before  Congress,  as  to  who  would  fill  his 
place.  The  Constitution  provides  for  this, 
or  any  other  emergency,  in  the  following 
terms : 

Article  I.  (f))  In  case  of  the  removal  of 
the  President  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  said  office,  the  same 
shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability,  both 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring 
what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and 
such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed,  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected. 

The  only  law  upon  this  important  subject, 

is  that  of  March  1,  1792,  which  declares  that 

the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  shall 

act,  or,  if  there  be  none,  the  Speaker  of  the 

House,   shall   assume   the   Chief  Executive 


functions.  It  also  provides  that,  in  case  both 
offices  become  vacant,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  order  an  election,  except  when  the  va- 
cancy expires  within  two  months  of  the  first 
Wednesday  in  the  December  preceding  the 
close  of  that  Presidential  term.  The  election 
or  appointment  of  Presidential  Electors, 
when  vacancies  occur,  is  to  be  not  less  than 
thirty-four  days  before  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  provided  the 
vacancy  occurred  at  least  two  months  before 
that  date.  If  it  do  not  so  occur,  the  election 
shall  be  for  the  same  date  in  the  next  year. 

The  mooted  qnestion  was,  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  had  a  President  pro  tempore. 
The  House  is  of  course  still  unorganized, 
and  it  lies  within  the  possibilities  that  it 
may  remain  so  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
could  be  but  one  answer  to  the  first  question. 
Senator  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  is,  at  this  writ- 
ing, the  duly  selected  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  in  Mr.  Wilson's  absence.  If  he 
should  be  unable  to  attend  the  Senate  on 
the  2d  inst.,  Mr.  Ferry  will  take  the  chair 
and  call  that  body  to  order.  Had  Mr.  Wil- 
son died,  Mr.  Ferry,  by  law  framed  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Constitution,  would  have  be- 
come acting  Vice-President.  The  Senate  is 
a  permanent  body,  though  it  is  its  custom 
to  select  its  committees  at  every  session,  and 
its  officers  whenever  it  has  deemed  it  proper 
to  do  so.  It  may  well  be  considered,  how- 
ever, whether  or  not  there  is  not  a  serious 
possibility  involved  in  the  loss  we  have  so 
gladly  escaped. 

A  contingency  might  arise  some  day  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic,  whose  results 
would  be  momentous.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  both  a  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent should  be  stricken  down  by  death,  or 
otherwise  be  incapacitated  from  performing 
their  duties,  and  the  Senate  had  failed  to 
provide  a  President  pro  tempore^  or  he,  too, 
was  dead,  the  House  being  also  unorganized 
and  without  a  Speaker,  how  then  would  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  Executive  office 
be  provided  for  ? 

In  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  already 

elected,  six  vacancies  have  occurred — three 
by  death  and  three  by  reason  of  the  death  of  the 
contemporaneous  Presidents  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  office  by  the  Vice-Presidents.  The 
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three  deaths  in  office  were  GJeorge  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  who  was  elected  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, for  his  second  term^  and  re-elected  with 
Mr.  Madison.  He  died  at  the  Capital,  during 
the  session  of  Congress,  in  April,  1812.  He 
succeeded  Aaron  Burr,  and  served  from 
March,  1805.  Senator  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  of 
Georgia,  filled  the  balance  of  his  term, which 
expired  March  30.  1813.  Elbridge  Gerry,  of 
Massachusetts,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  died  suddenly,  at  Washington, 
Nov.  23,  1814,  having  served  less  than  21 
months.  Senator  John  Galliard,  of  South 
Carolina,  being  President  pro  tempore,  as- 
sumed the  Vice-Presidency  and  served  out 
the  term.  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama, 
was  elected  Vice-President  with  President 
Pierce,  in  1852.  Before  the  day  of  inaugu- 
ration his  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
visit  Cuba,  and  the  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered at  Havana,  by  the  Consul  then  resi- 
dent there,  acting  under  a  special  act  passed 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  King  never  assumed 
the  parliamentary  duties  of  the  office,  and 
died  at  his  home,  April  17,  1853,  the  day 
following  his  arrival  there.  Mr.  King  had 
served  as  President  pro  tempore,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Vice-Presidency  by  David 
R.  Atchison,  the  Missouri  Senator,  who  was 
a  leader  of  the  Border  Ruffians  in  the  fOrays 
against  the  Free  State  citizens  of  Kansas. 
He  was  a  participant  in  the  sacking  of  Law- 
rence, May  21,  1856,  and  himself  fired  the 
first  shot  at  the  Free  State  Hotel.  Atchison 
became  very  dissipated,  went  to  Texas  dur- 
ing the  rebellion,  returned  after  its  collapse, 
and  died,  a  few  years  since,  at  his  home,  in 
Platte  county,  Mo.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
King's  death  the  Senate  was  without  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  by  consent,  when  it  as- 
sembled, the  Secretary,  Asbury  Dickens, 
called  the  chamber  to  order  and  put  all  the 
preliminary  questions.  Mr.  Atchison  had 
previously  served  as  presiding  officer  through 
the  term  of  Vice-President  Dallas. 

The  other  three  vacancies  were  John 

H.  Tyler,  of  Tennessee,  who  became  Presi- 
dent by  the  death  of  Gen.  Harrison,  April  4, 
1841.  Mr.  Tyler  took  the  oath  April  Oth 
Senator  Southard  was  elected  President  pro 
tempore,  and  became  therefore  acting  Vice- 
President    until    his    Senatorial    term   ex- 


pired.      He     was     succeeded     by    Senator 
Maugum,    who  filltd    the    chair    until     the 
Presidential  term  expired.     On  the   death  o^ 
General  Taylor,  July  Oth,  1850,  Vice    Presi- 
dent Fillmore  assumed  the  Presidency.   Sen- 
ator   William  R.  King    was  then    President 
pro  tern.,  and  remained   as  the  acting   Vice- 
President.     His     ill-health     compelled     the 
Senate  to  elect  a  temporary  President,  in  the 
person   of    Mr.     Atchison,    December     1852. 
Mr.  King  was,  as  before  stated,  elected  Vice- 
President  with  General  Pierce  as   President, 
and  died  within   two  years,     Mr.    Atchison 
exercising  the  functions  and  finally  assuming 
the  office.     The  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
April  14,  18(J5,  placed  Vice  President  John- 
son in  the  White  House,  and  made  Mr,  Fos- 
ter, United  States  Senator,  from  Connecticut, 
the  President  pro  tempore,  acting  Vice  Presi- 
dent,   until    his    Senatorial   term    expired, 
when  General  Benjamin  F.  Wade  was  elected 
to  the  position.     This,  probably,  had  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  impeachment  ol  Pres- 
ident JohnscHi,    as   there  was    considerable 
opposition    on  the   part  of    Mr.  Fessenden's 
friends  to  Mr.  Wade. 

The  contingency  herein  suggested,  is 
possible,  and  should  be  provided  against 
by  law.  It  is  a  little  singular  that  the 
mortality  in  both  these  high  offices,  since 
the  Government  was  first  organized,  suould 
thus  balance  each  other. 

Of  those  who   have  held  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Schuyler  Col- 
fax   and  Henry    Wilson  alone    survive.    Of 
those  who  have  held  office  as  Vice  President, 
Messrs,  Burr,    Calhoun,  Van    Buren,  R.  M. 
Johnson,  Tyler,  Dallas,   King,  Hamlin,  An- 
drew Johnson  and  Henry  Wilson  had  served 
previously  in  the  Senate  ;  Gerry,    Tomkins, 
Fillmore,    Breckenridge    and    Coltax     had 
'served  in  the  House  ;  and  Calhoun,  Richard 
M.  Johnson,  King,  Hamlin  and  Andrew  John- 
son   hW    served    in    both    Houses.     John 
Adams,  Jefferson  and  Gerry  were   signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Six  have 
also    held   the  office  of  President,    through 
the  decease  of  the  incumbents,andthe  others 
— John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefl'erson,  and  Martin 
Van    Buren — by    election.     One — John    C. 
Calhoun — resigned    before    completing   his 
term.     We  sincerely  trust,  and  in  this  know 
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that  we  express  the  voice  of  the  American 
People  of  all  parties,  that  the  present  hon- 
ore<i  incumbent  will  live  out  not  only  his 
fall  official  term,  but  that  his  days  may  "  be 
lung  in  the  land  '*  he  loves  so  well  and  ha^ 
serve<l  so  faithfully. 

As    The  Republic  goes  to  press  the  death 
of  Mr.   Wilson  is  announced.     **  After  life's 
fitful    fever*'  he   is  at  rest,  peacefully   and 
honorably,  in  the  completeness  of  his  hon. 
ors^  crowned  with  the  enduring  love   of  his 
countrymen,   the    sincere   respect  of   those 
who  opvosed^  and  the  confidence  of  all  who 
sustained  him.     The  life  of  Henry  Wilson 
is   one  typrcal  of  the  best  endeavors  known 
to      American     history.      Born   in  the  very 
dre^s  of  poverty,  weiichted  in  all  his  earlier 
years  with  untoward  conditions  that  hindered 
progress  to  education,  culture,  position,  the 
Vice    President   became  in   their   despite  — 
perlaaps  because  of  them  —  one  of  our  fore- 
most   statesmen,  a  vigorous   orator,  a  ripe 
and     scholarly    publicist,    whose    endnring 
fame    will    be   preserved    by  the   important 
contributions  he  has  made  to  our  historical 
literature.    It  may  truthfully  be  said  of  him, 
he  lived  his  life  —  not  dreamed  it.    Few  have 
been  more  honored  and  esteemed  ;  none  more 
useful  in  his  forty  years  of  public  activity, 
than    Henry   Wilson,   the   eighteenth  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.     The  Union 
has  lO't    a  worthy   servant,    the  country  a 
patriot  of  true   and  sterling   integrity,  and 
the  Republican  party  one  of  its  most  trusted 
and    sagacious    leaders.     It    maj^  be    said, 
slightly  paraphrasing  Pope,  that  his  was — 

*'A  flrm,  }et  ciutlous  mind: 
Sincere,  though  prudent;  constant,  yet  resigned  ; 
Honor  unchanged,  a  principle  profest: 
Plx'd  to  one  side,  yet  moderate  to  the  rest.  ^ 

An  honebt  partisan,  yet  patriot,  too, 
Just  to  his  foe,  and  to  his  country  true; 
FilPd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth; 
A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free; 
A  luve  to  peace,  and  hate  of  slavery: 
Such  this  man  was;  who  now  from  earth  removed, 
At  length  enjoys  the  liberty  he  loved. ' ' 

In  the  January  Republic  a  review  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  life  and  services,  as  well  as  that  of 
Senator  0.  S.  F^ERRY,of  Conn.,  whose  demise 
is  also  announced,  will  be  given. 
thanksgiving. 

The  songs  of  a  people  are  said  to  be 

one     means    of    swaying    their     opinions.  ' 


Without  doubt,  there  is  truth  in  this,  as  wit- 
ness the  effect  of  "Old  John  Brown.*'  or 
of  a  people  are  also  typical,  indicating,  as 
**  We'll  rally  round  the  Flag  Boys,"  "  The 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  or  better  still,  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner."  B  it  the  holidays 
we  trace  back  their  origin,  the  sentiments 
or  intluences  that  have  been  most  enduring. 
The  Puritau  "  Thanksgiving  "  is  a  remarka- 
ble illustration  of  the  deep  hold  a  genuine 
inspiration  possesses.  Its  continued  and 
general  observance  justifies  a  claim  that  has 
b(»en  made,  and  that  is,  that  the  American 
chr.racter  is  one  deeply  imbued  with  reli- 
gious reverence.  Perhaps  not  with  a  mark- 
ed love  of  worshipful  forms,  or  the  love  of 
the  creeds,  but  better  still,  bearing  the 
deeper  underlying  spirit  of  worship  that 
accepts  unquestioningly  the  presence  of  the 
Divine  in  man  and  society,  as  well  as  in  na- 
ture and  her  laws.  The  literature  of 
"Thanksgiving  Day  "  is  often  notable,  and 
worthy  preservation.  We  have  seen  nothing 
more  quaintly  simple  and  eloquent  than  the 
following  from  Governor  Bagley's  scholarly 
pen  ; 

In  the  Name  and  bif  the  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Michigan —  Tlianksgiviug  Proclamation. 

In  163H  it  was  enacted  by  Plymouth  Colo- 
ny, that  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  Governor 
to  order  days  of  Thanksgiving  as  occasion 
might  offer. 

This  expression  of  the  reverent  gratitude 
of  our  fathers  has  woven  Thanksgiving-Day 
into  our  national  life. 

In  compliance  with  this  hallowed  custom, 
I,  John  J.  Bagley,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  do  recommend  to  the  People  of 
this  State,  the  observance  of  Thursday,  No- 
vember 25th,  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Praise.  On  that  day  let  us  put  behind  us 
the  labor  and  toil  of  the  year,  and  in  our 
respective  places  of  worship,  and  by  our 
hearth-stones,  reverently  acknowledge  our 
dependence  upon  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Let  our  gratitude  be  shown  by  a  broad  chari- 
ty for  our  neiirbbor,  full  and  free,  remember- 
ing, "that  only  the  foolish  ask,  is  this  one  of 
us,  or  an  outside  person  ?  'I'o  the  noble, 
the  whole  world  is  a  family." 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  applied  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Done 
at  the  city  of  Linsing,  this  sixth  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  severty-five,  of  the 
Independence  of  tlie  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca the  one  hundredth. 

By  the  Governor : 

[l.  s.]  JOHN  J.  BAGLEY. 

E.  G.  D.  HOLDEN, 

Secretary  of  State, 
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THE  EXECUTIVE. 

NATIONAL  THANKSGIVING. 

In  accordance  with  a  practice  at  once  wise 
and  beautiful,  we  have  been  accustomed,  as 
the  year  is  drawing  to  a  close,  to  devote  an 
occasion  to  an  humble  expression  of  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  ceaseless  and  distin- 
guished benefits  bestowed  upon  us  as  a  na- 
tion, and  for  His  mercies  and  protection 
during  the  coming  year.  Amid  the  rich  and 
free  enjoyment  of  all  our  advantages,  we 
should  not  forget  the  source  from  which  they 
are  derived,  and  extend  our  obligations  to 
the  Father  of  All  Mercies.  We  have  full 
reason  to  renew  our  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  favors  bestowed  upon  us  during  the  past 
year.  By  His  continuing  mercy,  civil  and 
religious  liberty  have  been  maintained ; 
peace  has  reigned  within  our  borders  ;  labor 
and  enterprise  have  produced  their  merited 
rewards,  and  to  His  watchful  providence  we 
are  indebted  for  security  from  pestilence  and 
other  national  calamities.  Apart  from  the 
other  national  blessings,  each  individual 
among  us  has  occasion  to  thoughtfully  recall 
and  devoutly  recognize  the  favors  and  pro- 
tection which  he  has  enjoyed. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  do  recommend 
that,  on  Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, the  people  of  the  United  States,  from 
their  accustomed  vocations,  do  assemble  in 
their  respective  places  of  worship,  and  in 
such  form  as  may  seem  most  appropriate  in 
their  own  hearts,  offer  to  Almighty  God  their 
acknowledgments  and  thanks  for  all  His 
mercies,  and  their  humjple  prayers  for  the 
continuance  of  His  divine  favor.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  27th 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1875, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  one  hundredth. 

U.  S.  GRANT,  President. 

Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS — rNTEHtfAL  REVENUE — 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  J?OR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1875. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  exhibits  tables  shotting  the  receipts 
from  each  specific  source  of  revenue,  and 
the  amounts  refunded  in  each  collection  dis- 
trict. State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year;  also  the  number  and  value 
of  internal  revenue  stamps  ordered  monthly 

'  the  Commissioner,  the  receipts  from  the 


sale  of  stamps  and  the  commissions  allowe  ^ 
thereon ;    also   the   number    and    value     ^^ 
stamps   for   special  taxes,    tobacco,    cigars  > 
snufF.  distilled  spirits  and  fermented  liiuorS 
issued  monthly  to  collectors  during  the  fisca 
year  ;  also  showing  the  territorial  distribu" 
tion  of  internal  revenue  from  various  sources 
in  the  United  States  for  esch  fiscal  year  frona 
June  30,  1864,  to  June  :^0,   1875,   inclusive  ; 
also  the  agj^regate  receipts  from  each  collec- 
tion district.  State  and  Territory  for  the  fiscal 
year  from  June  30,  18G3.  to  1875,  inclusive, 
and  the  total  collections  from   each    specific 
source  of  revenue  for  the  same  fiscal  y<  ars  ; 
the  receipts  from  special  taxes  under  the  act 
of  June  6.  1872,  in  each  collection  district. 
State  and  Territory  for  the  special  tax  year 
ended  April  30,  1 87-> ;  abstracts  of  reports  of 
the  District  Attorneys  concerning  suits  and. 
prosecutions  under  the  internal  revenue  laws 
during   the   fiscal   year,  and  an  abstract  of 
seizures  of  property  for  violation  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  laws  for  the  year.     The  Com- 
missioners goes  into  an  extensive  history  of 
the  internal  revenue  system  of  thte  United 
States   and  the  British  excise  system,    not- 
ing the  identity  of  subjects   of  taxation  in 
Great  Britian  with  those  of  this  country  be- 
fore  the   internal    revenue   system    of    the 
United  States  had  been  reduced  to  its  present 
limits,   and  exhibiting   statements   showing 
the  amount  of  revenue  collected,  excise  and 
stamps  in  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1875,  expressed  in  pounds 
sterling  and  in  United  States  money,  from 
which,  the  Commissioner  says,   it  may    be 
some  consolation  to  know  that,  grievous  as 
are  our  burdens  laid  upon  such  of  our  popu-, 
lation  of  42,000,000  or  more,  as  consume  the 
articles  taxed  by  our  internal  revenue  laws, 
the  British  public,  numbering  less  by  one- 
fourth  than  our  people,    paid   under   their 
excise  laws  during  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1875,  taxes,  measured  gold  of  the  United 
States,   to   the   amount   of  $183,962,756.56, 
against  $110,545,154.23  paid  in  currency  by 
the  people  of  this  country  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30, 1875.     This  com- 
parison, if  it  does  not  reconcile  such  as  find 
fault  with  our  system  as  oppressive  and  vexa- 
tious, should  modify  the'r  complaints,  since 
it  is  apparent  that  a  given  amount  of  taxes 
from  some  source  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  raised  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses  of  the  Government  to  discharge  its 
obligations  and  maintain  the  public  credit. 
At  best  it  is  h  show  of  means,  and  all  reason- 
able men  will  agree  that  in  laying  taxations, 
articles   of  luxury   should   be  preferred  to 
articles  of  necessity,  and  that  the  tax  should 
be  placed  upon  the  product  in  the  hands  of 
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the  mannfarturers  or  producers,  so  that,  as  in 
case  of  castoms  daties,  it  is  left  a  matter  of 
choioe  who  shall  reimburse  the  manafactnrer 
or  importer  the  taxes  lie  has  paid. 

THB   RECEIPTS  FOR  TIIRBE  YEARS. 

Tlie  report  shows  that  the  actual  amount 

of  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources 

from   and  after  June  30,  1861,   to  .Tune  30, 

1874,  exclusive  of  loans  and  Treasury  notes, 

was  as  follows : 

Customs $1, 973. 710. 367 .91 

Interna]  rev  uue l,9o6, 3:3, 72.1. yO 

Direct  tax I4,hl0,  I8:».:i7 

Public  lauds 22.ir>l,9)8  02 

Misc*»lIaneoii'' 2^6,084,982.94 

Premium  on  loans  aD'l  sales  uf  gold 

coia 192,557,117  46 

Total f  4 ,  aUT)  6'i8, 3 11 .00 

Beginning  with  the  year  186(J,  there  has 
been  a  continuous  repeal,  gaining  on  year  by 
year,  of  such*  internal  taxes  as  were  most  op- 
pressive, or  at  least  as  gave  rise  to  most  com- 
plaint, until  at  present,  but  few  subjects  of 
taxation  remain.     The  taxes  are  now  levied 
upon    distilled   spirits,    fermented    liquors, 
manufactured  tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars,  upon 
articles  embraced  in  schedule,  upon  such  oc- 
cupations,   upon  banks,    checks,    deposits, 
circulations  and  capital  of  banks.     In  a  table 
exhibiting  the  sums   collected   during   the 
several  fiscal  years  ranging  from  1867  to  1876 
inclusive,  it  appears  that  the  collections  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,1874,  were 
$102,644,746.98,  while  the  collections  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1875,  were  $110,545,- 
154.23,  the  collections   for   the  former  year 
having  been,  in  consequence  of  the  duties 
repealed  from  year  to  year,  less  than  any 
single  year  since  the  system  went  into  opera- 
tion, except  the  first— 1863 — when  the  col- 
lections were  $41,003,192.93.     The  increase 
4uring  the  last  fiscal  year  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  increase  of  duties  laid  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1875,  upon  distilled  spirits,  manu- 
factured tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
in  part  to  the  taxes  collected  under  the  laws 
repealed,  extraordinary  efforts  having  been 
put  forth  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  to 
collect  the  delinquent  taxes  due  from  banks 
and  bankers,  railroads,  and  other  corpora- 
tions, and  taxes  due  on  incomes,  legacies  and 
successions.     A  statement  is  given,  showing 
the  receipts  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1875, 
up  to,  and  inclusive  of  June  30,  1875, 'from 
the  different  articles  subject  to  an  increased 
tax,    which  were    distilled    spirits,   cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  manufactured  tobacco,  show- 
ing  a  total  tax  returned  of  $:{,203,818.85. 
The  tax  returned  upon  distilled  spirits  was 
$1,779,799.85,  and   the  Commissioners  says 
that  it  will,  doubtless,  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
that  the  increased  amount  realized  from  dis- 
tilled  spirits  during  that  period — March  3, 
1875,  to  June  30,1875 — was  so  small.     The 
explanation,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact 


i  that  it  became  generally  known  through  the 
I  proceedings  in  Congress  that  an  increase  in 
the  rate  of  the  tax  would  probably  be  made, 
and  distillers,  in  order  to  realize  the  benefit 
of  the  increase,  withdrew  ft*om  bonded  ware- 
houses, upon  payment  of  the  taxes  at  seventy 
cents  agallon,  5,430,021  gallons  in  the  month 
of  January,  1874.  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  11,504,356  gallons  in  February  following, 
leaving  still  in  the  bonded  warehouses,  over 
7,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  onMarch  3, 1875, 
the  day  when  the  increase  of  the  tax  from 
seventy  to  ninety  cents  per  gallon  was  made 
by  Congress.  By  law  these  spirits  were 
allowed,  after  a  bond  was  given,  to  remain 
in  the  distillery  warehouse,  one  year  before 
withdrawal,  and  these  spirits  have  been,  and 
still  continue  to  be,  placed  on  the  market, 
subject  only  to  the  former  duty  of  seventy 
cents  per  gallon.  Had  these  spirits  been 
subjected,  like  those  manufactured  after 
March  3,  1875,  to  a  tax  of  ninety  cents  per 
gallon,  the  difference  in  the  two  rates  would 
have  yielded  to  the  Treasury  after  the  entire 
withdrawal  from  bond  at  least  $1,400,000. 

THE   RECEIPTS    FOR    THE    FISCAL   YEAR. 

The  net  amount  of  receipts  from  all 
sources  of  internal  revenue  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  in  the  several  States,  is  given  as 
follows  : 

Mi9<"ouri.  .. 

VTontana.  ,1. 


Alabama... 
Arizona.... 
Arkansas. 
California. 
C  )lnrado.. 

0  »nn 

D  ikoia 

D.^laware.. 
Did.  of  Col. 
F  orida.... 
ireorgia. . . 

I<lHh«» 

Illiuoi^ 

1  -dJana... 


$111,816.41 
10. 2 -.8  0) 
71.8-23  39 

2,983  595  19 


Nebraska. 
Nevada. 


70  531.8    N.  H;imp... 

622  226 Ji3  S,  Jersey.. 

10,  (M0.18  N.Mexico.. 

360.331  031  New  York.. 

111,027  97|N.  Carolina 


4.fi91,856.77 

2:>,  666, 10 

202,472,30 

53  147. 30 

29"?,  812. 80 

2,362,478  29 

•  21 ,9(5.5.52 

15,2(i0,S98.:i4 

1,629.994  37 


184, 547. .  1  Onio 14,656.' 95.30 


47  939. 64 
6,149, 954.40 
■j'M  767.50 
120  818.00 
858,910,50 
257,448  37 
31,545  57 
58, 251.85 


387,154  12  Oregon. 
19  136  0   Peunsylva., 

17-6»7,6»i8,f>5R.  Island.. 

4,6*0  883. 13iS.  Carolina 

I'>wa I,0i0  064  15 Tennessee.. 

Kan 8  18. . . .         138  535  94  Texas 

K  ntucky.      9,«'22  63?,6(>  Utah 

Lou-iana.        583  15i  85 Vermont.., 

Maine 1"7,'.61  9J  Virginia....    7,659,639.97 

Ma-  ylanu  .     2  755, 845. 4  '|  Washington  21 146  60 

Maps 2  670  491.15  W.  Virginia       508.684  38 

Mlcihgan..       1,9>0  5:'6. 05  Wisconsin..     2,720,868.14 
Minnesota         228  3^2 .45  Wyoming. . .  11,942.11 

Mis  i8slppi         96,U85.38 

The  results  thus   shown   do   not  indicafe 

that  the  States  paying  the  largest  amounts  of 

internal  revenue  pay  in  proportion  to  their 

relative  population  or  wealth,  nor  that  the 

consumption  of  their  tax  paid   commodities 

within  their  limits  is  in  proportion  to  the 

amount   produced,   nor   that  they  excel   in 

general   manufacturing  enterprise.     On  the 

contrary,   they  rather  show  that  whiskey  is 

distilled  in  larger  degree  in  the  corn-growing 

districts  ;  brandies  in  the  truit  districts  ;  that 

fermented  liquors  are  brewed  in  sections  of 

the   country   where   barley  abounds,  or   in 

centres  where  that  portion  of  our   foreign 

population,  who  prefer  them  as  a  beverage, 

are  found  in  largest  numbers,  and  that  to_ 
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bacco,  cigars,  &c.,  are  manufactured  princi- 
pally in,  or  near  the  tobacco-growing  regions. 
Large  cities,  fortunate  in  tlieir  location,  as 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  country  by 
water  and  rail,  constitute  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  since  the  manufacture  of  the 
raw  materials  is  carried  on  largely  there 
without  much  reference  to  the  localities 
where  those  materials  are  produced,  unless, 
indeed,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  bulky 
articles,  entering  into  the  manufacture,  prove 
a  hindrance  to  successful  competition  with 
the  rural  districts.  New  York  is  a  notable 
example,  yielding  last  year  $15,000,000  of 
revenue.  It  is  neither  a  great  corn  nor  to- 
bacco-growing State.  The  city  of  New  York 
is  the  point  where  most  of  the  excisable  com- 
modities are  produced,  except  whiskey.  This 
is  not  made,  to  any  extent,  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  bringing  corn  from  the  West,  and  the 
difficulty  of  successful  competition  with  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee, 
in  the  manufacture  of  that  article.  The 
number  of  distilleries  registered  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1875,  was  4,736,  and 
the  number  operated,  4,608.  Of  the  number 
operated,  656  were  grain  distilleries,  seven 
were  molasses  distilleries,  and  3,945  were 
fruit  distilleries. 

WHISKEY    FRAUDS. 

Public  attention  has  been  often  called 
within  the  past  few  months,  to  extensive 
frauds  committed  in  certain  localities  upon 
the  revenue  by  distilleries  and  rectifiers  of 
distilled  spirits.  The  Commissioner  says  : 
*'  I  propose,  briefly  as  I  can,  to  give  an  ac- 
count :  first,  of  the  checks,  guards  and  pro- 
tections against  frauds  established  by  law ; 
second,  of  the  manner  in  which  whiskey 
frauds,  so-called,  lately  exposed,  were  per- 
petrated upon  the  Government ;  third,  the 
extent  of  these  frauds  ;  fourth,  the  checks 
recently  established  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  th(^  same  ;  fifth,  to  suggest  the  legislation 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  necessary  to  insure 
a  fuller  collection  in  the  future  of  taxes  upon 
distilled  spirits. 

First, — The  system  of  surveillance  now  in 
force  at  all  distilleries  to  insure  that  none  of 
the  product  may  escape  taxation,  is  based 
upon  the  presumption  that  all  local  officers 
are  honest,  ar.i  where  such  is  the  case,  it 
\works  admirably,  and  does  insure  the  collec- 
tion of  tax  upon  every  gallon  of  spirits  pro- 
duced by  the  distiller.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected,  however,  that  among  every  twenty- 
three  hundred  storekeepers  and  gangers, 
some  would  not  prove  dishonest,  especially 
since  there  is  always  near  them,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  distiller,  if  he  happen  to  be  an  un- 
scrupulous man,  a  tempter  to  move  them  by 
bribes.  In  order,  therefore,  to  effectually 
prevent  fraud,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a 
system  that  shall  surely  detect  it,  and  that 


shall  be  followed  by  certain  and  severe  i>en- 
alties.  With  ihe  distiller  it  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  so  that  if  the  risk  in  oom- 
mit.ting  fraud  is  made  so  great  that  it  does*  not 
pay,  he  will  not  only  be  honest  himse/f,  l>\it 
will  inform  on  others  as  a  matter  o  f  self- 
protection. 

THE  PRESENT  GAUGING  SYSTEM. 

The    present     system  may   be   described, 
briefly  as  follows:  A  storekeeper  is  assigned, 
to  every  distillery,   whose  duty  it  is   to  re- 
cord the  time  of  the  fillin*^:  and  of  the  emptj^- 
ing  of  every  mash  tub",  to  weigh  every  poixnd 
of  grain  that  is  used  in  the  mash,  and  to  see 
that  the  law  is  strictly  complied  with.     TJie 
cistern-room,  where  the  spirits  are  received, 
is  placed  in   charge   of  a  ganger,  who   de- 
termines the   exact  quantity  produced  and 
the   gauge   of   each   barrel  into  which    tb.e 
spirits  are  drawn.     The  pipes  from  the  still 
to  the  cistern-room  are  continuous,  so  tliat 
the  distiller  has  no  access  to  the  spirits  until 
after  they  are  gauged   and  the  quantity  de- 
termined.    Each  barrel  filled  in  the  cistern- 
room  must  be  serially  numbered,  beginning 
with  No.  1,  and  running  consecutively  with- 
out duplication.     A  warehouse   stamp  must 
then  be  affixed  to  the  barrel,  which  stamp 
has  also   a  serial  number  never   duplicated, 
and  shows  the  number  of  barrel,  contents  in 
proof  and  wine  gallons,  name  of  ganger  and 
date  of  affixing.     The   barrel  so  marked  is 
then  placed  in  a  warehouse  on  the  distillery 
premises,  where  it  can  remain  not  to  exceed 
one  month  without  a  warehousing  bond,   or 
not  to  exceed  one  year  when  such  a  bond  is 
given.     When  the   package   is   to   be  with- 
drawn, the  Collector  furnishes,  on   applica- 
tion and  after  payment  of  the  tax,  a  tax- paid 
stamp,   which   is    filled  in    with  the   sanie 
number   of  the  package,    proof   and    wiu^ 
gallons  as  appears  on  the  warehouse  stamp, 
and    has    itself  another    distinctive    serial 
number    which   is   never   duplicated.     The 
package  of  spirits  is  now  ready  for  market, 
and  is  so  marked  and  branded  as   to   enable 
any  revenue  officer  to   identify   it  wherever 
found,   since  no  other  package    can    ecs.ist 
legally  with  the  same  numbers,  marks   and 
brands.     The  distiller  is  required  to  kee  p  a 
book  in  which  he  records  a  full  desoript^  on 
of  each  package,  specifying  all  the  ma^ka 
and  brands  apove  specified,  and  the  name  of 
the   party  to   whom   each  package  is  sold. 
The  purchaser  is  required   to   keep   a   book 
which  records  a  like  description  of  the  pack- 
age, and  states  both  from  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased and  to  whom  he  sells  it.     A  complete 
record  is  thus  kept   of  the   whereabouts  of 
each  package  of  spirits  until  it   is  dumped 
for  rectification  or  reaches  the  consumer. 

THE  SYSTEM  OP  CHECKS. 

The  system  of  checks  as  applied  to  recti- 
fiers is  as  follows :    A  rectifier  is   permitted 
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'.V  rectify  Rpirits  boupht  by   him  and   placf 
thi-  suinij  iipmi  lliu  niFirket  under  a  riflilier'ii 
stamp.      WtiBii  liB  piirchis.'*  tlm  siuriU  anil 
ii  rcntly  tn  dump  fiir  luutilicatinn  lie  iniikKS 
out  a  fall  di'scriptiou  oftliepBcknsi's,  iriiriiig 
all  Aerial   iiniuWn,  date  of  unginnt   gaugit 
and    namH   of  llti-  di^ttillor    produring  tlm 
spirits,    and  M'nds  n  unlice  of  iiiU'ulion  to 
rectify  tlic;'.iiii«  to  the  Ciilleftor,  wlioatonoH 
detaili4  a  g!iuj.-fr  to <^\.imine  aiid  regsugu  tbi' 
spirits-     It  is  lliis  ):.iug«r'H  duty   al^io  to  see 
tbe  pnukatEPS  »iiiptit>.t  luid  tli«  BtAmps   de- 
stroyol,  mill  to  o-rtify  the  foot  on  the  faon  of 
'     the  reutlflpr's  iiolioe.     An  .-woount  U  openeil 
witli  eai;li  rixtillor,  in  wliich  he  la  credited 
witli    tlie   tutnL   proof  gallons  of  spirits   so 
dumpHd  and  ohargi^d   with  thx  total   proof 
gallontt  cost-red  by  ivctiliers'  alainps   plnuM 
un  spirits  gnuged  out  of  lliu  mtiililiiihDiiint. 
The  Collector  U  uot  allaired  to  lamie   rectia- 
erd'  stAm[>s  for  a  numlter  of  proof  gallons  in 
«xucHs  at  llie  nniulHT  reported  nsiluuiped  by 
the  revtitier  and  gaii^^pr,  aa  above  indicated. 
It  in  tliMS   apparent  th^tt   if  all  the  officarx 
were    ho  lest,    tile    abova    di'scribed    ehwfcji 
woulil  xlfeutaally  previ'nt  any  spirits  twlDg 
aolci  in  the    market  tiiitt    uail  not  paid   the 
proper  tax.     To  purpctratH   fraod,   the  dia- 
tiller  miiat  first   obtain  the  consent,  of  the 
Btorekeeper,  to  usii  more  grain  than  l:i3  sur- 
vey callH  for.     It  has  bi'eii  proven  by  expe- 
rience that  a  furmentatioii  that  will  pruilucH 
tlie    largest    yielil    of   iipirits    from   grain. 
cannot   he   made  in   less    than    fort/-elglit  I 
hours.     The    reguUtioiis,    therefore,    nlluir  I 
this  time  for  furmentation,  an<l  forbid  more 
than  oue  (lIllBg  of  the  tubs   in  seventy-two 
hours,  tlius  reiiniriug   the   tuba  to  remain 
empty  for  twenty-fuur  honrit.     If,   however, 
the  distiller  will  prepare  nrhat  is   known  as 
.'■quick  yeasl,"  he  iii  enabled  to  compUtle  a 
fermentation   in  twenty-four  hours  or  leas 
time,  thougii  with  a  liiaH  of  yield  in  spirits. 
Thi4  he  uan  well  nlTonl  if  he  can  sell  half  of 
hid  prniluutiou  without  tax.     Having  gained 
the  ooHMint  of  the   storekeeper,  who   keeps 
his  book*  aa  if  the  law  were  being  complied 
with,  the  distiller  niakea  two   fermentations 
whsrs  one  iri  allowed,   and  then  has   nearly 
double  the  qu»ntily  of  spirits  that  tlie  books 
ehoir  produced.     The  distiller  wlio   has  this 
illidt  proiluct  oil  hand  does  not  dare  place  it 
upon  the  market  in  the  only  way  possible — 
that  in,  hy  the  re-use  of  stamps,  since  the  de- 
tection of  a  single   package  so  ituplioated 
wonldsubjeot  him  to  the  severe  penalties  of 
tlie  law.    He   must,   therefore,   call   tn   hia 
assi^tauce  tlie  rectili.<r.  who,  even  U  detected, 
iii  dealt  with  mucli   more  leniently  by  the 
Ian,  nliile  the  ditGculties  incurred  in  dcteet- 
iug  him  are  ninuli  greater  than  in  the  case 
ottlie  liistiiler.     To  make   the  transfer  of 
illicit  spirits,  from  the  distillery  to  the  n^tl- 
fjing-house,    the  gauger  in  oharge  of  the 


■■islein-rooin  must  either  permit  baireU  to 
be  filled  and  surreptitiously  removed  without 
stamps,  or  he  must  ufflx  stamps  wliich  have 
nnco  lieen  used.  If  the  spirits  were  removeil 
to  the  rectifying  lion»e  without  stamps,  no 
notice  of  rectillcation  describing  the  aame 
could  be  sent  to  the  Collector,  and  tlieiel'ore 
no  credit  uould  be  had  by  wliioh  to  obtain 
rectifiers'  stamps. 

Two  methods   of   surmounting   this  difS- 
cnlly   have  been   in   vogue.     The   drat  was 
made  possible   by  the  fact  that  roctiflet's 
stamps   have  heretofore   been  so  prepared 
that  each  stamp  could  protect  any   number 
of  gallons  which  the  gnog^r  chose  to  (ill  in. 
Tills  character  of  fraud  will  be  best  indicated 
by  an  illustration ;    A  certain  rectiBer  buys 
from  a  disiiller,  aay  one   l^ndreiL   packages 
of  tax   paid  spirits,   containing,   say   forty 
proot  gallons  each.'   He  files   with  the  Col- 
lector   the    descriptive    notice  above  men- 
tioned, and  asks  ior  an   issue   of  rectlfleis' 
stamps  to  cover  4,!>UI)  gallons  of  spirits  after 
reutiticatioi).     A  gauger  is  detailed  to  g.-tuge 
these    spirits   out  of   tile  rectifying    tubs, 
carrying  with  him  a  book   of  blank  ftamps 
to  be  filled  np  according  to  the  contents  of 
each    package.     The    ganger   reports  on  a 
prescribed  form  that  the  rectifier   has  placed 
the  4,0410  gallons   in,  say  IW  packages,  con- 
taining ten  gallons   each,  and  returns   the 
stubs  of  the  stamps,  filled  up  in  accordance 
with  this  statement.    The  packages  so  repre- 
seiiteii  are  afterwards  found  to   c  >ntain,  say 
twenty  gallons  each,  and  the  stamps  thereon 
are  filled  up  in  accordance  therewith,  so  that 
in  fact  only  fifty  nf  the  stamps  were   used  to 
cover    the   "straight    spirits,"   and  under 
cover  of  the  remaining   3fl0  stamps   28,0110 
gallons  of  illicit  spirits  are  placed  upon   the 
market.     This  case  ia  by   no  means   an  ex- 
treme one,  but  is  a  fair  sambln  ef  n  Imf   W.11 
the  constant  practice  in  tin 
apeoifiad.     Second. — The  o 
of  placing  llliet  spirits  un  tl 
illUKtratedthus;    The  disti 
re.itifying    house    a   nnrol 
spirits,  upon  which  th'!  tas 
larly  paid.     The  dcacriptiv 
is  filed,  and  a  gauger  deta 
tlie  stamps  destroyed  ;   wh 
that  the  stamps  are  not  act 
eitlier  the  packages,  with 
canceled  are  returned  to  tli 
filled  with  illicit  spirits,   01 
removed  and  pliioed  by  the 
tifier,  on  other  barrels  of  si 
nn  tax  has   been   paid.     T 
sent  to  the  rectifier,  and  bj 
some  distant  market  with 
record  of  the  transaction  on 
books.     A  modification  of  t 
consisti  in  the  rectifier's 
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fictitious  notice  containing  n  description  of 
spirits  which  ha  lias  never  received  and 
emptying  in  place  thereof  an  equal  quantity 
of  illicit  spirits.  In  one  of  tLe  two  ways 
above  described  all  frauds  receutly  dis- 
covered have  been  committed,  and  the  (iov- 
ernment  has  lost  tVereby  at  least  $4,000,000 
in  tiie  last  two  Txars.  The  frnads  have 
inainiy  been  carl'ied  on  at  four  places, 
namely,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Chica):o  and 
Kvansville,  and  all  at  distilleries  prodncing 
what  is  known  as  "  liighwinos."  This  class 
of  spirits  does  not  require  ageing,  as  does 
the  fine  sour  mash  whiskey  made  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  It  consequently  does  not  ex- 
cite fluapicion  to  find  highwiiiea  on  the 
market  to-day  that  were  prod  uued  yesterday. 
This  rapid  transfer  from  the  distillery  to  the 
market  affords  facilities  for  the  re-use  of 
stamps  which  is  scarcely  feasible  with  the 
whiskeys  that  require  a  year's  warehousing 
before  being  ready  for  market,  since  it  would 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud  if  a  dis- 
tiller of  fine  whiskeys  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  year  which  the  tiovernmont 
allows  hid  spirits  to  remain  in  varehouse 
without  payment  of  tax.  If  once  in  ware- 
house the  Qovernment  is  sure  of  its  tax, 
hence  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
fraud  discovered  in  place's  producing  fine 
whiskeys.  As  a  further  reason  why  fraud 
in  these  whiskeys  cannot  be  perpetrated,  it 
may  be  stated  that  as  a  rule  they  do  not  re- 
quire rectification,  and  the  frauds  above  in- 
dicated cannot  be  committed  without  the  aid 
of  the  rectifier. 

INTBBIOB    DEPARTMENT. 


The  report  of  Commissioner  Bnrdotte,  of 
the  (reneral  Land  Office,  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  business  of  his  bureau, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875  : 
Disposttis  of  public  lauds  bj  grdinnrjr  itita. 
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The  falling  off,  as  oompared  with  the  yen.iT 
immediately  prenediug,  in  enlHos,  as  evi- 
denced by  appropriations  <ir  public  lands,  u  n- 
der  the  Homestead  and  Timber  Culture  laws, 
is  found  tobeei,S01,bH0  2(J,  Thisresultmay 
be  attributed,  in  a  large  degree,  to  thi;  deva,s. 
tations  of  grasshoppers,  accompanied,  in  some 
planes,  by  unuBual  drou^iUt  in  localities  most 
inviting  to  homestead  and  timber  cultui-e 
settleroenta,  to  which  causes  must  he  added 
thefalliugoff  of  immigration  and  the  genera.! 
business  depression. 

la  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner 
•here  will  be  a  steady  diminution  in  tlie 
future  in  this  class  of  entries,  l'«cause,  in  tb  o 
locations  most  desirable  for  such  settlement, 
ou  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
character  of  climate,  the  lands  have  largely 
passed  to  private  ownership.  The  building 
oi  railroads  has  induced  settlement  to  the 
full,  and  perhaps  beyond,  profitable  market- 
ing of  pr.jducts.  The  purchase  of  this  laud 
in  private  ownership  will  thus  be  stimulated 
bjr  tile  lack  of  desirable  land  for  settlement 
which  is  now  owned  by  the  Government. 

Tiio  report  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
management  of  the  mountain  timber  lands, 
and  points  Out  many  difficulties  and  many 
ends  to  be  attained,  without  presenting  a 
detlnite  method  of  solution.  This  land  ia  not 
surveyed  and  sold  under  existing  laws,  and 
settlers  and  miners  wiio  need  timber  are 
necessarily  trespassers  on  the  domain  of  the 
United  folates.  No  attention  is  p:iid  to  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
timber,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  melting  of  snows  which  supply  the 
mountain  streams,  which,  in  their  natural 
condition,  are  gradually  led  throughont  the 
summer.  Timber  on  the  western  mountains 
is  slow  of  growth,  and  when  once  cut  off  may 
never  be  renewed.  The  destruction  of  the 
mountain  forests  will  greatly  disturb  the 
conditions  of  tlie  water  supply  to  settlements 
along  the  streams  ou  the  plains  below.  One 
suggestion  is  that  the  Government  shall 
retain  the  title  to  these  lands  and  sell  the  i 
timber  under  certain  regulations  and  restric- 
tions. This  plan  is  dismissed  as  impraott-  { 
cable,  because  it  would  be  impo^^sible  to 
enforce  the  necessary  conditions.  The  sale 
of  the  lands  outiiglit  to  the  miners  and  set- 
tlers near  is  suggested  as  better  policy,  be-  ' 
cause  these  people  would  be  interes'ed  in  . 
protecting  themselves  in  their  methods  of  I 
using  the  timber  and  cutting  it  away.  .Th  e 
Commissioner  recommends  a  change  i  ' 
Homestead  laws,  booaase  of  the  new 
tions  under  which  the  law  operates  w 
the  one  hundreth  meridian.  The  legisMUou 
heretofore  has  been  controlled  and  refeVred 
to  the  conditions  of  the  arable  belt  of  1  the 
continent.  West  of  the  one  hnndreth  merid- 
ian to  the   Cascade  Range  the  country^  pre- 
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sents  very  different  conditions  for  settle- 
ments. The  geological,  cliinatiO;  and  phys- 
ical conditions  are  all  different.  Agriculture, 
as  understood  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
has  no  existence.  Irrigation  is  necessary  to 
protluution.  Only  in  limited  areas  can  crops 
be  secured  without  artificial  methods  of  water- 
ing the  soil  under  a  system  which  would 
justify  large  expenditures  and  insure  the 
utilization  of  all  the  water  reaching  the  Valley 
from  the  mountain  streams,  and  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  whole  area  can  be  made  fit  for 
tillage.  Llomesteail  lauds  cannot  be  honestly 
acquired  except  in  the  inuudated  valleys  of 
a  lew  mountain  streams.  That  cultivation 
and  improvement  required,  which  stand  in 
the  place  of  price,  are  impossible,  and  if 
attempted,  are  without  result.  For  the  vast 
area  ol  land  arable  by  irrigation,  sales  should 
be  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  necess- 
ities of  the  situation.  Especially  is  this  de- 
sirable along  the  large  streams,  where  associ- 
ation of  capital  is  necessary  for  profitable 
tillage. 

Much  larger  portions  of  this  vast  region  are 
unfit  for  pasturage.     The  conditions  are  here 
also    different    trom   the   fertile    belt.      The 
quantity  of  land  required  for  the  pasturage 
of  any  given  number  of  cattle  is  very  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  amount  required  in  the  fer- 
tile region  of  the  continent.     The  excellence 
of  the  pa^turage  consists  in  the  fact  thai  the 
grasses,  which  are  slow  growth  and  thin,  re- 
tain their  nutritive  qualities  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  range  is  limited  only  by  the 
possibility   of    reaching   suitable   wintering 
places.    The  system  which  restricts  the  sales 
to  quarter  sections,  in  fact,  withholds  from 
sale  the  hirgest  remaining   class  of  public 
lands.      Here,    too,    as    in   the   case   of  the 
mountain  timber  lands,  the  herders  are  com- 
pelled to  trespass  on  the  public  domain,  and 
conflicting   claims  of  rights  to   ranges  will 
arise  which  will  hereafter  prove  very  troub- 
lesome. 

The  Commissioner  gives  this  question  a 
full  discussion,  and  concludes  that  both  pri- 
vate and  public  interests  demand  that  the 
body  of  surveyed  laud  within  the  **  Central 
Plateau,"  so  called,  not  embraced  in  the  first 
bottom  of  thestreamS)  and  commoiily  known 
in  thy  region  where  situated  as  the  inesa 
lands,  be  offered  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
for  cash  purchase,  and  hereafter  that  portion 
remaining  unsold  be  made  subject  to  private 
entry  at  $1  25  per  acre.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  is  empathetio 
that  the  policy  be  adopted  of  resuming  the 
public  offering  of  land  west  of  the  100th 
meridian,  embraced  in  the  mesa  or  table  and 
pasturage  lands.  The  report  will  contain  an 
important  resume  of  the  history  of  the  grants 
of  public  lands  to  railroad  corporations,  and 
will   be    accompanied  by  rain  charts   and 


tables  for  the  desert  portion  of  the  continent. 
In  this  report,  for  the  first  time  in  a  public 
document,  Commissioner  Burdett  gives  as 
intelligent  discussion  of  the  new  problems  of 
national  developement  in  the  western  half 
of  the  Continent.  . 


THE  INDIAN  BUREAU — REPORT   OF  COMMISSIONER 

SMITH. 

The  dealings  of  the  Government  with  the 
Sioux,  made  promioent  by  the  Red  Cloud 
investigaljon  and  the  gold  discoveries  in  the 
Black  Hills,  will  receive  special  discussion. 
The  Commissioner  will  recommend  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possibility  or  suspicion  of 
fraudulent  transactions  in  the  administration 
of  Indian  affairs,  and  that  the  bureau  may 
be  made  more  of  an  educational  and  civiliz- 
ing instrument,  as  much  business  as  possible 
be  taken  away  from  it.  He  will  recommend 
the  abolition  of  the  contract  system,  and 
that  all  purchases  be  made  by  the  War  De- 
partment ;  that  the  purchases  of  clothing, 
tents,  farming  and  household  utensils,  cattle 
and  horses,  be  made  by  the  Quartermaster's 
Department,  and  be  transported  under  the 
direction  of  that  department  lo  the  post; 
tuere  inspected  by  officers  of  the  Army  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  and  delivered  into 
the  agent's  hands,  whose  duty  shall  be 
simply  to  attend  to  their  distribution  ;  that 
the  food  be  distributed  in  the  same  way, 
alter  purchase  through  the  Commissary  De- 
partment. His  reasons  for  these  recommen- 
dations are  that  .the  relations  between  the 
Indians  and  the  agents,  under  the  present 
system,  are  such  that  it  makes  the  agent 
seem  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  food, 
and  the  Indians  are  so  prone  to  complain  and 
lind  fault  that  the  agent  loses  his  moral  in- 
fluence over  them. 

The  Black  Hills  are  treated  of  at  length. 
The  Commissioner  relates  the  history  of  the 
visit  of  the  Sioux  Indians  here  last  spring, 
and  the  failure  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  treat  with  them  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  Black  Hills.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  1,000  or  more  miners  already  in 
the  Sioux  country,  or  on  their  way  there, 
even  in  tiie  face  of  the  most  stringent  pro- 
hibitory orders  from  the  military  authorities, 
and  a  number  of  miners  are  organized  into 
au  association  for  mutual  protection,  and 
have  adopted  laws  and  regulations ;  have 
staked  on  I  and  reserved  claims,  in  the  rights 
in  which  they  expect  hereafter  to  be  protect- 
ed by  the  Government.  In  this  complication 
the  Commissioner  thinks  there  is  only  one 
alternative  for  the  Government :  either  to 
increase  the  military  force  so  as  to  compel 
a  strict  observance  of  tlie  rights  of  the  Sioux, 
or  to  put  such  restrictions  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  large  bounty  now  granted  to  them  by 
the  Government,  as  to  procure  their  assent 
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to  the  cession  of  the  Black  Hills  country. 

Commissioner  Smith  thinks  the  experience 
of  last  summer  proves  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  keeping  American  citizens  out  of  a 
country  where  gold  exists.  The  occupation 
of  the  Hills  by  the  white  man  is  inevitable,  but 
no  reason  exists  for  making  this  an  occasion 
of  wrong  to  the  Sioux  If  the  Sioux  were 
independent  and  self-supporting,  able  to  de- 
maud  that  hereafter  the  United  Slates  Gov- 
ernment should  leave  them  alone  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  own  country,  and  until  1898 
of  such  annuities  as  the  treaty  of  1868  guar- 
antees them,  there  would  be  a  show  of 
wrong,  which  is  not  now  so  clear,  in  persist- 
ently asking  for  a  portion  of  their  country. 
As  the  original  proprietors  of  the  land,  and 
occupants  in  perpetuam  by  formal  contract  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Sioux 
would  be  entitled  to  be  let  alone,  but  the 
facts  are  otherwise.  They  are  not  capable 
of  self-support,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Government  rations  for  a  single  season  would 
reduce  them  to  starvation  or  to  live  by  ma- 
rauding. While  the  Government  continues 
to  appropriate  fur  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sioux  Indians  a  sum  of  one  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  in  excess  of  all 
amounts  stipulated  by  treaty,  the  Sioux  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  ask  to  be  let  alone.  If 
the  Government  is  obliged,  by  considerations 
of  humanity  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  In- 
dians, they  may  properly  be  asked  that  the 
Government  shall  have  an  equivalent  in 
gold  fields.  Cession  produced  in  this  man- 
ner, Commissioner  Smith  thinks,  would  be 
preferable  to  a  continuation  of  the  present 
disturbed  condition  of  atiairs.  The  Com- 
missioner will  recommend  that  legislation  be 
sought  f'om  Congress,  offering  a  full  equiv- 
alent for  tlie  country  lying  between  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  the  Cheyenne  river,  in 
Dakota,  and  for  the  relinquishment  of  what- 
ever rights  the  Sioux  may  have  to  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  in  Wyoming,  and  on  the 
condition  that  the  bounty  of  the  Government 
in  food  to  these  Indians,  be  part  of  the  con- 
sideration ;  and  that  they  be  made  fully 
aware  I  bat  any  further  receipt  of  rations  by 
them  would  be  held  by  the  Government  to 
be  an  acceptance  of  the  terms  offered. 

The  Commissioner  will  recommend  strong- 
ly the  expulsion  of  all  those  persons  known 
as  "squaw  men"  —  the  white  husbands  of 
squaws — from  the  Indian  reservations,  and 
the  removal  of  the  Spotted  Tail  and  Red 
Cloud  Agencies  to  the  Missouri  river,  lie 
will  also  recommend  that  the  Indians  be 
compflled  to  labor  in  return  for  the  rations 
given  them  by  the  Government.  To  obtain 
these  results  three  things  must  be  done,  and 
Commissioner  Smith  recommends :  First— 
To  increase  appropriations  for  the  next  two 


years  in  order  to  pay  expenses  of  removal. 
These  appropriations,  after  two  years,  the 
Commissioner  thinks,  may  be  steadily  le.ss- 
ened  until  they  cease  altogether.  Second — 
The  Commissioner  thinks  that,  to  secure 
these  objects,  there  must  be  a  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  the  War  Department.  Third — In 
order  t^  afford  a  suitable  location  for  the 
Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  agencies,  the 
removal  of  the  Ponca  Indians  from  their 
present  reservation,  which  is  in  the  Sioux 
country,  will  be  necessary.  The  Poncas  can 
be  consolidated  with  the  Omahas,  a  kindred 
tribe  on  the  reservation  of  the  latter,  in 
Nebraska,  and  they  have  already  consented 
to  the  removal. 

The  reports  of  the  agents  on  the  river  that 
have  been  received  at  the  office,  indicate  thut 
it  is  possible  to  civilize  the  Sioux,  provided 
a  suitable  country  can  be  found  for  their  oc- 
cupation, and  the  Government  and  its  agents 
can  be  patient.  At  the  Cheyenne  agency, 
bands  of  Indians,  which,  three  years  ago, 
were  as  intractable  and  impatient  of  labor 
as  Spotted,  Tail  and  his  immediate  followers 
now  are,  have  been  induced  to  erect  log 
houses  and  open  farms,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  agent  is  able  to  report  a  large  num- 
ber of  Indian  families  living  in  houses  like 
civil  zed  people,  a  large  number  of  male  In- 
dians who  are  laboring  at  civilized  pursuits 
with  their  own  hands,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Indian  children  in  schools. 

The  Commissioner  will  recommend  that  all 
Indians  living  within  the  limits  of  the  or- 
ganized States  be  transferred  to  the  care  of 
those  States,  and  the  bureau  be  relieved  of 
them.     He   gives  the  following  reasons  for 
this   recommendation  :     These    Indians    are 
becoming   civilized  to   a  great  degree,  and 
will  soon  make  attempts  to  become  citizens. 
They  cannot  be  classified  with  the  wild   In- 
dians, and  the  same  system  of  governmeitt 
and  treatment  does  not  apply  to  both.     He 
thinks  the  States  can  care  for  them  with  less 
expense  and  with  greater  benefit  to  the  In- 
dians than  if  they  remained  under  the  care 
of  the  General  Government. 

There  are  in  New  York,  in  round  numbers, 
6,000  Indians  on  reservations  forty  miles 
long  and  from  one  to  five  miles  wide  ;  in 
Wisconsin,  about  7,000  Indians  on  vast  res- 
ervations ;  in  Michiga^n,  8,000  ;  in  Minnesota, 
6,000.  In  each  of  these  States  Indians  own 
property  enough,  which,  if  judiciously  man- 
aged, would  educate  them  all,  and  would 
leave  them  farms,  town  sites,  cK:c. 


It  is  probably  not  generally  known  that 
Pius  IX. — now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year- 
has  already  buried  more  than  a  hundred  car- 
dinals, part  of  them  created  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  the  rest  named  by  himself  since  he 
came  into  ofllce. 
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^^FAZRKT  "WITHOUT  A  lU:%rAIi.''-Congregaiionalisi 

THE  MOST  EIIIKENT  AUTHORS  of  the  day,  snch 
as  Hon.  1¥.  I^.  Gludstone,  Prof.  Max  Mailer,  Prof.  Hux- 
ley, I>r.  \V.  n.  Carpenter,  Prof*  Tjrndall,  Richard  A. 
Proctor,  Edwanl  A.  Freeman*  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
The  Huko  of  Argyll,  Jantes  [Anthony  Froude,  AlfVed 
Russell  Wallace,  Mrs.  Muloch,  Mrs.  011i>haat,  Miss 
Thackeray,  «Ican  luselow,  Oco.  MacDouald,  JVm. 
Rlack,  Anthony  TroUopc,  R.  I>.  dackmore,  Julia  Ka- 
vanuffh,  Mrs.  Parr,  Henry  BLinsBley,  Mrs.  Mocquold, 
Francis  'W*  BTewmun,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Erckman-Cha- 
Crlan,  IF.  IV.  Story,  Robert  Rnchanun,  Tennyson, 
Rrownlnc  anil  many  oUicri,  arc  represented  iu  tUu  pages  vf 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

In*  1876,  The  Livino  Age  enters  upon  its  tbirty-tliird  year.  Ilaving  absorbed  its  younger  com 
l»otkor,  *•  EVERY  SATURDAY,*'  it  is  now  without  a  rival  iu  iti  special  field.  Originally  com 
mended  by  President  Adams,  Judge  Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft 
Tickiior,  ai.d  ui  my  others,  it  has  never  faUed  to  receive  the  warmest  support- of  the  best  men  an< 
journals  of  lli-i  t  c>untry,  and  hm  met  with  constantly  increasing  success. 

A  weekly  magazine,  of  sixty -four  pages,  The  Living  Age  gives  more  than 


double-column  octavo  pnges  of  reading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presents  in  ai 
inexpensive  form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue 
n\ui  Willi  a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  E^ays,  Reviews,  CriJ 
i:isnjs.  Tale-,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery, Poetry. Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  PoJ 
<:ul  Infonnution,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 
During  the  coming  year,  the  Serial  and  Short  Stories  of 


will  be  glren,  together  with  an  amount,  unapproached  by  amy  other  periodical  in  the  worlds  of  the  ni< 
vh1u:iI1«i  i. lit"  ai-y  :uid  Scientific  matter  of  the  day  from  the  pens  of  the  above-named  and  many  othe 
foretnoft  EssHvist:*,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  representing  every  department  o 
Knowledge  und  Progress. 

In  sli«>rt.  TuE  Living  Age  is  invaluable  as  a  time,  labor,  and  money-saving  publication.  It  fur 
nishes  t  ho  only  satisfaptorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of  a  literature  that  is  indispensable  Xa 
American  readers ;  —  indispensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 
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in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics.    Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  recent 


Ji. 


Ousht  to  find  a  p.ace  In  every  Americaa  Heme."  — 
y.  Times. 

In  no  oiher  single  publication  can  there  be  found  ro 
nvich  of  sterling  literary  excellence."— i^T.  y.  Evening 
Post 

**  rhrouph  its  popes  olono  It  Is  possible  to  be  asthor- 
(Mj;;lily  well  inlbrnKd  in  current  liicrature  as  »t  the 
I»cr<i8nl  of  a  hm^  list  ot  m«nthlics.  ,  .  .  /t  rcpr,>duces 
theh^st  thoughts  <if  the  best  minds  qf  the  cnvlutd  toorld, 
upoh  alt  topics  qf  Hvxng  interest. "—  Fhitadelph  u  inquirer 

'•  Simply  indispensable  to  any  one  who  lu-  ii'  a  i  » k  -cp 
n'>reast  of  the  thought  of  the  ajje  in  ii  j.v  department  of 
Aclcnce  or  literature."— ^o«ron  Journal. 

"  A  more  attractive  peri  jiiical  cannot  bo  found  in  the 
United  States.  Wherever  there  is  culture  and  bn«adih 
tf  view  it  is  appreciated,  and  the  more  it  is  appreciated 
the  higher  will  rise  the  lone  of  American  literature  and 
the  ta«»te  of  American  readers."  —  C!Atca(/o  Inter-Orean. 

"  The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications."  —  The  aVa- 
4ion,  N.  y. 

"  And  thecheapest.  A  monthly  that  eontes  every  week." 
—  The  Advance,  Ctneago. 

*'Ii.(M)niparable  iu  tne  richnes3,  variety,  and  sterling 
v/orth  »  f  its  artlcle-s  and  equal  to  several  ordinary  maga- 
zines Ii  the  amount  of  matter  presented."— The  JStand- 
•crd,  Chicago. 

*• »  rows  richer  and  richer  tho  lunger  it  lives.  There  is 
no  other  known  way  of  getting  so  much  fiood  reading 
for  HO  llttlo  money."  —  Christian  Register,  Boston. 

**lt  is  a  thorough  com/nlation  of  whnt  i  ^  t  i-stin  the 
literature  of  the  day,  wluthe  •  relating  t »  hi^tory,  biog- 
raphy, Action,  poetrv,  wit,  sclomt-,  iiolltlcs,  theology, 
■crltlciam,  or  art. '  —  Hartford  Dail  /  Courant, 

•*  A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  funntiin  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction."— //(VA.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 


"The  l)ost  periodical  in  America."— 5ct>.  Theo.  L 
Cuyter,  D.D 

"its  pages  term  with  the  choicc-?t  literature  of  th< 
day  '*  —  N.Y.  Tribune. 

"  With  it  alone  a  ivader  may  fairly  keep  up  with  all  thr. 
is  important  in  tho  literature,  hiRt<»rv.  politics,  an< 
science  of  tho  day.'*—  The  Methodist,  iV.  }'. 

"The  ablest  essays,  tlie  most  eniertaiuiufr  stories,  th^ 
linest  poetry  of  tho  En.lish  language  aire  here  gathcre( 
tohti^her."  —  Illinois  S'ate  Journal. 

'•  More  than  ever  iiiuis^ensable,  in  these  davs  of  fre 
niicnt  publication  in  expensive  En^'lish  Reviews,  or  arti 
cles  on  tho  great  questions  of  cirrrent  inquiry,  bv  sue! 
men  as  Max  Mii'Wr.  Huxley,  Tymlall,andmanyo^ers.' 
—  Mdwaukee  Dady  Sentinel. 

'  Its  p.ibllcaLiun  i  1  wet  kly  numbers  gives  to  it  a  grea 
advantage  o VI r  its  monthly  conteui|)t«rurKs  in  Uie  spiri 
and  freshness  of  Its  contents.— 27ie/*aci/ic,  JSauFranctsco 

"Of  all  periodicals  in  tho  world, n  a  man  can  lake  ouij 
one,  he  should  by  all  m  ans  take  'nm  LiviKu  Aok.  .  . 
There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  In  true  vain  •  in  t!i< 
whole  range  of  periodical   literature.*— 4fo6t/e  Z^aiV^ 
Register. 

*"i'he  more  noted  new  novels  appear  as  serials,  ami  thi 
moro  distlnguibhed  lorelpn  thinkers  la  criticism,  science 
and  a.  t  a  e  represented  in  Its  pages.  .  .  .  Itistlioonl^ 
com|)tlntion  that  presents  with  a  Katisfaotory  t  omplete 
ness,  as  well  as  freshness  the  lx>i  I'tfrature  oi  tne  al 
most  innnracrabl  >  and  generally  inaccessible  Luropeai 
quarterlies,  monthly  s,  andwceUlics,— a  literature  ein 
oracint?lho  productions  «»f  the  aOlest  and  rao.«»t culture* 
writers  living.  //  is.  there/ore.  i7idispensablt  to  every  on 
tohodesiresa  thorough  couipeudtainot  ullti>at  isadmired>l 
and  noteworthy  in  tne  literary  tcorla"  —  li.,ston  Post. 
'  It  has  no  equal  i.i  any  co.aiiry  "'—PhUadelptiia  Press 

PXTBLZSHED  WEEKLY  at  $8.00  a  year,/ree  of  postage.  An  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting 
up  a  club  of  five  new  subscribers.  New  subscribers  remitting  before  January  1st,  for  the  year  1876,  wil 
rocoive  the  intervening  numbers  gratis. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

["  Possessed  of  'Littell's  Living  Age*  nnd  of  one  or  other  rf  nir  vivacious  American  month 
lies,  a  subscriber  \.ill  find  hiujsclf  in  command  cj'thc  whole  situation."  —  PhUadelpkia  Eve^ng  LuUetin. 

For  $10  50  The  Lrvixo  Age  and  fither  ono  of  Ihn  four-dollar  monthly  Magazines  (or  JVarwer'j 
Weekly  or  Bazar,  or  App/cton's  Journal,  weoklv)  will  bj  t  enc  for  a  rear,  with  j)Osf(uje  prepaul  o.i  ontU, 
or,  for  $0  50,  The  Livi.ng  Aob  and  Scrlbuer'a*iS/.  .S'icholaa. 
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lilTTELL  &  GAY,  17  BroiufieUl  St.^  Boston 
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^^FAZRKT 'WITHOUT  A  "aLTVAJ^u^-Congregationalist 

THE  MOST  EIIIXESTT  AUTHORS  of  the  day,  snch 
as  Hon.  UV,  C  Gludstone,  Prof.  Mstx  Mailer,  Prof.  Hux- 
ley, I>r.  \V.  n.  Carpenter,  ProA  Tyndall,  Richard  A. 
Proctor,  Cdvrord  A*  Freeman,  Frances  Po%ver  Cobbe, 
Tho  Hako  of  Argyll,  Jantes  [Anthony  Froude,  AlfVed 
Russell  Wallace,  Mrs.  Muloch,  Mrs.  Ollphaat,  Miss 
Thackeray,  «Ican  luselow,  Oco.  MacDouald,  Wm. 
RIack,  Anthony  Trollopc,  R.  I>.  XSmckmore,  Julia  Ka- 
vanuffh,  Mrs.  Parr,  Henry  BLinB«ley,  Mi*s.  Mocquold, 
Francis  'W*  Xewman,  Thomas  Carlyle,  IZrckman-Cha- 
Crlan,  W*  IV.  Story,  Robert  Ruchanun,  Tennyson, 
Rrownlnc  nnd  man/  otbcrj,  arc  rcprc»cntcd  iu  tlic  pages  uf 

LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

In*  1876,  Toe  Living  Age  enters  upon  its  thirty-lhird  year.  Having  absorbed  its  younger  com 
petitor,  **  EVERY  SATURDAY,*'  it  ^  »ow  witliout  a  rival  in  iti  special  field.  Originally  com 
mended  by  Piesident  Adams,  Judge  Story,  Cliancellor  Kent,  historians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft 
Tioknor,  .iiid  mniy  others,  it  has  never  failed  to  receive  the  warmest  support- of  the  best  men  an< 
journals  of  llio  t  ountry,  and  has  met  with  constantly  increuting  success. 

A  weekly  uia^aziiie,  of  sixty-four  pages,  The  Livinq  Age  gives  more  than 

double-column  octavo  pnges  of  reading-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.  It  presents  in  ai 
inexpt^nsive  form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue 
jiiid  Willi  a  satisfactory  completeness  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  OriJ 
ioisnis.  Tale-,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  I*oe try  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Po]" 
cal  Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 
During  the  coming  year,  the  Serial  and  Short  Stories  of 


will  be  given,  together  with  an  amonnt,  unapproached  by  cmy  other  periodical  in  the  vjorld,  of  the  moi 
valiiaMoi.itcary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day  from  the  pens  of  the  above-named  and  many  othe 
foretnoi-t  Ess.iyiHt^,  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  representing  every  department  o 
Knowledge  and  Progress. 

in  short.  The  Living  Age  is  invaluable  as  a  time,  labor,  and  money-saving  publication.  It  fur 
iiishes  t  iio  only  natisfaptorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of  a  literature  that  is  indispensable  in 
^Vmericaii  rcadei'u ;  —  indispensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 
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in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics.    Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  recent 


"  Oupht  to  find  a  p.ace  in  every  American  Heme."  — 
Jf.  i'.  Times. 

•*  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  bo  found  ro 
in'ich  of  sterling  litt-rary  excellence."— iV^.  F.  Evening 
Foat 

'•  rhrounh  its  pn^es  nlono  it  Is  possible  to  be  as  thor- 
on;ilily  w«li  iulormid  in  current  liicrature  as  Jy  the 
peroAal  u\'  a  loutf  list  ot  munthlii's.  ...  It  reproduces 
rheh^st  thoughts  ttf  the  best  minds  of  the  civil iztd  toorld, 
upon  alt  topics  qf  Hvxpg  interest. ' '  —  Fkiladelpii  u  inqcirer 

'•  Simply  indispensable  to  any  oiiu  who  i  «•  u'  si  >  k  ci) 
n'>reast  of  the  thought  of  the  age  in  a ^y  department  ot 
jjclence  or  literature."— Bo«<on  Journal. 

"  A  more  attractive  peri  jdicalcainiot  bo  found  in  the 
United  States.  Wherever  there  Is  culture  and  breadth 
t'f  view  it  isonpreciated.  and  tho  more  it  is  appreciated 
the  higher  will  rise  the  tone  of  American  literature  and 
the  taste  of  American  readers.*'  —  C!Ajca(/o  Inter-Orean. 

"  The  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publications.'*  —  The  JVa- 
Jion,  N.  r. 

"  And  the  cheapest.  A  monthly  that  contes every  week. * ' 
—  The  Advance,  Cttieago, 

'•Ii.comparuble  iu  tne  richness,  variety,  and  sterling 
worth «  f  its  article-*,  and  equal  to  several  ordinary  maga- 
zines It  the  amount  of  mutter  presented."— TVus  i9<anc{- 
■crd,  Chicago. 

"»  rowsrtcher  and  richer  tho  lunger  it  lives.  There  is 
no  other  known  way  of  getting  so  much  pood  reading 
for  HO  littlo  money."  —  Christian  Register,  Boston. 

**lt  is  a  thorough  comrnlation  ot  -whnt  it  lest  in  the 
literature  of  tlie  day,  wh«the  •  relating  t »  hi^t<^^y,  biog- 
raphy, Action,  poctrv,  wit,  sciemr.  itolitics,  theology, 
•criticism,  or  Art.   —  Hartford  Dail  i  Courant. 

"  A  pur^and  perpetual  reservoir  und  fixiut'iin  of  enter- 


"The    best   periodical 
Cuyler,  D.D 


in  America."  — ^p.  Theo.  L 


Iti  pages  term  with  the  choicc<;t  literature  of  th( 
&jiy"—N.Y.  Tribune. 

"  With  it  alone  a  reader  may  fairly  l;cei>  up  with  all  thr. 
is  important  iu  the  literature,  historv.  politics,  an( 
science  of  the  day."—  The  Methodist,  N.'V, 

"  Tho  ablest  essays,  the  most  emertaiuinf;  stories,  thi 
liuest  poetry  of  tho  Eii.lish  lauKuagc  are  here  gathcrei 
to^etuer."  — ///tnoia  8iate  Journal. 

"More  than  ever  iunis^ensable,  in  these davs  of  frc 
qiient  publication  in  expensive  English  Reviews,  or  arti 
cles  on  tho  great  questions  of  cirrrent  inquiry,  bvsucl 
men  as  Max  Muiii  r,  1 1  uxlcy,  Tyndall,  and  many  omers.' 
—  Milwaukee  Dady  Sentinel. 

*  Its  piiblicaiion  i  1  wet  kly  numbers  gives  to  it  a  grea 
advantage  ovir  its  monthly  conteuiporunts  in  the  spiri 
andfreahncssof  Its  contents.— 27ie/*act/ic,  SauFranctsco 

"  Of  all  periodicals  in  the  world,  it  a  man  can  lake  oulj 
one, lie  should  by  all  m  aiis  take  'i\iJ^  Liviku  Aojj.  .  . 
There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  true  valu  ■  in  tb* 
whole  range   of  periodical   IKcratuie. '  — 4fo6t7e  i>ai/i 
Register. 

••'I'be  more  noted  new  novels  ai>pear  as  serials, and  thi 
mor3  distinguished  lorelKU  thinkers  iu  criticism,  science 
and  it.  t  a  e  represented  in  its  pages.  .  .  .  It  is  the  onI,i 
comiJilation  that  presents  with  a  batislaetory  t  omplete 
ncss,  as  well  as  freshness  tho  be^l  l»t**raturo  ot  the  al 
most  innumerable  and  generally  inaccessible  Luropeai 
quarterlies,  monthli»s,  andweeklics,— a  literature  em 
oracin,;?tho  productions  of  the  ai)K'st  and  raohtculiuru< 
writers  living.  // 1.«,  therc/ot-e,  indtspensablt  to  every  07i\ 
tohodesires  a  thorough  compendium  of  ull  that  is  admircU>l 
and  noteworthy  in  tne  literary  tcorld- "  —  liuston  Post. 
'  It  has  nocquali.i  any  co.aiiry  "'—thUadelpttia  Press 


tainment  and  instruction."— i/oA.  Robert  C.Winthrop. 

PXTBLZSHED  Wbekly  at  $8.00  a  jesayfree  of  postage.  An  extra  copy  sent  oralis  to  any  one  getting 
up  a  club  of  five  new  subscribers.  New  subscribers  remitting  before  January  Ist,  for  the  year  1876,  wil 
roceive  the  intervening  numbers  gratis. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

["  Possessed  of  *Littell*s  Ltving  Age*  nnd  of  one  or  other  ct  cur  vivacious  American  month 
lies,  a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."  —  Phitadtlphiti  Eve'ng  Hulletin. 

VoT  $10  50  The  Lrvixo  Age  and  rithcr  ono  of  Van  four-dollar  monthly  M.asazines  (or  JVarwer'.- 
Weekly  or  Jiazar,  or  AppfetorCs  Journal ^  weoklv)  will  1m  i  en c  for  a  rear,  irifh  jtosfat/e  prepaid  o.i  l>oth, 
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iE    REPUBLIC, 

A  Political  Hcience  Monthly  Magazine. 


RPCBLic  bBginB  itB  nixth  Tolome  with  the  Centennial  year,  January,  187ti. 
own  in  public  fa^or,  and  has  received  substantial  eneouragement  from  every 
Territory  in  the  Union. 

promises  have  been  made  good.  Its  pages  have  been  filled  with  political  in- 
with  the  snggestions  of  wisdom  growing  out  of  experience,  with  facts  and  fig- 
illy  arranged,  making  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  valnable  text-book  to 
ed  in  Governmental  affairs. 

of  the  Presidential  election,  which  takea  plaoe  in  187S,  the  Republic  desires  to 
field  of  usefulness  by  adding  to  its  list  of  subscribers.  It  already  numbers  among 
many  of  the,  moat  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  country.  The  deep 
interest  eiprossed  by  them  in  the  work,  is  to  the  publishera,  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
that  thousands  of  others  would  entertain  of  the  Rbpdblio,  could  it  be  brought  to  their 
attention.  Will  not  our  friends  take  upon  themselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 
good  citizens  to  add  their  names  and  their  influence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  the 
interest  of  public  morality  and  good  government. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Republic  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
Gktvernment,  whether  municipal,  State  or  ITational. 

It  will  favor  loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  as  pre -requisites  tor  offiue. 
It  will  give  credit  where  credit  is  due ;  and  impartial  criticism  whenever  required. 
It  will  seek  to  bold  up  intelligence  as  the  safeguard  to  National  safety,  and  will  defend 
our  free-school  system  as  essential  to  its  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experience  may  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  but  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  funds,  or  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  sectarian  infiuencea. 

It  will  advocate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  best,  If  not  the  only 
means  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  will  tabor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  century  Lave  confirmed. 

It  nUI  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  Government,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings. 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  which  the  Rbfublic  is  devoted.  It 
pledges  anew  its  best  energies  to  make  the  Centennial  volumes  worthy  the  Nation  it  serves, 
and  the  year  it  enters  upon. 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborers  in  the  grand  mission  of  preserving 
good  government,  the  Reffblic  sends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  expressed,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  extend 
their  hands  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  bring  upon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Rbpoblic  will  bear  ita  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  win,  is  the  consciousness  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  civilization  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

The  Rbpdblic  Is  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  i2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  JIO.     The  postage,  in  all   caseSj   will  be  paid  by  the  publishers.     A  few 
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THE  CASE    OP  H'MILLBN. 

A  long  debate  sprang  np  in  the  Senate  on 
the  case  of  W.  L.  MoMilleu,heretofore  claiming 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  the 'State  of  Louis- 
iana— the  motion  being  on  his  request  to 
withdraw  his  credentials  from  the  files  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  a  dispute  about  the  old 
condition  of  things  in  that  State,  and  ended 
where  it  began,  with  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  30  to  28.  So  a  distracting 
element  has  been  withdrawn,  it  is  hoped  for- 
ever, from  the  hall  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

HODSE  BBSOLUTIONS. 

In  the  House  the '  two  parties  were  evi- 
dently feeling  each  other's  strength  and 
preparing  to  make  a  record  to  go  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Blaine  introduced  a  proposal 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which 
is  likely  to  open  a  long  discussion  and  to 
stir  the  popular  mind  of  the  country  to  its 
very  depths.     It  is  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE   XVI. 

**No  State  shall  make  any  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  no  money 
raised  by  taxation  in  any  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  or  derived  from  any 
public  fund  therefor,  nor  any  public  lands 
devoted  thereto,  shall  ever  be  under  the 
control  of  any  religious  sect ;  nor  shall  any 
money  so  raised  or  lands  so  devoted  be  di- 
vided between  religious  sects  or  denomi- 
nations.'* 

This  proposal  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EMPLOYEES   OF   THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Fort  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 
^^Tliat  in  all  subordinate   appointments 
5r 


under  any  of  the  officers  of  this  House  it  is 
the  judgment  of  this  House  that  wounded 
Union  soldiers  who  are  not  disabled  from 
performance  of  duty  should  be  preferred.'* 

Mr.  Cox  offered  an  amendment  ''that  inas- 
much as  the  union  of  the  States  has  been  re- 
stored, all  the  citizens  thereof  are  entitled  to 
consideration  in  all  appointments  to  offices 
under  this  Government,"  and  proposed  the 
whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Accounts.  It  was  so  decided  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority. 

PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

Mr.  Harrison  proposed  the  'following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  : 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

**From  and  after  the  election  for  President 
of  the  United  States  next  following  the  rati- 
fication of  this  article,  the  President  shall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  six  years, 
and,  together  with  the  Vice  President  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  be  elected  in  the  manner 
as  now   provided,  or  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided ;  but  neither  the  President  nor  Vice 
President,  when  the  office  of  President  is 
devolved  upon  him,  shall  be  eligible  for  re 
election  as  President,  but  shall  be  from  and 
after  the  expiration  of  his  office  as  President, 
unless  the  same  be  by  impeachment,  a  Sena- 
tor for  life  for  the  United  States  at  large,  and 
as  such  Senator  shall  have  the  same  privi- 
leges as  other  Senators,  except  that  he  shall 
not  vote  as  Senator,  nor  shall  he  be  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  lie  shall  have 
the  same  immunities  and  compensation  ;  but 
his  attendance  upon  the  sessions  shall  not  be 
compulsory,  nor  shall  his  compensation  be 
abridged  by  reason  of  his  non-attendan«e." 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing the  term  of  the  Presidential  office  for 
six  years,and  to  make  the  President  ineligible 
for  more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  twelve 
years  after  the  next  Presidential   election, 
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which   resolution   was  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

REDUCTION  OP  THE  ARMT. 

Mr.  Springer  offered  a  resolution  "that  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  he  requested 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  regular  army  to  10,000  men,  or  to  such 
number  as  will  insure  an  efficient  public 
service  at  an  expense  of  not  exceeding  $20,- 
000,000  annually,  and  that  said  committee  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise.  The  resolution  was 
adopted. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

Mr,  Stone  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to 
establish  a  Department  of  Commerce,  having 
charge  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  mining  interests  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  they  are  committed  to  the  National 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  with  a  Sec- 
retary, Assistant  Secretary,  Chief  Clerk,  and 
such  other  clerks  and  officers  as  may  hereaf- 
ter be  designated  by  law,  and  that  these  offi- 
cers be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  other  Departments  of  the  Government; 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  trade  and  commerce, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  of  all  laws  for  rais- 
ing revenue  taxes,  excises,  and  duties  on 
imports;  that  it  shall  tabulate  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  subjects  with  which  it  is 
charged,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
President. 

REMOVAL  OP  HENDERSON. 

Mr.  Bnckner  submitted  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  **to  transmit  to  the 
House  all  correspondence  in  reference  to  the 
dismissal  of  ex-Senator  John  B.  Henderson, 
of  Missouri,  as  one  of  the  special  counsel  of 
the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
whisky-fraud  cases  before  the  United  States 
Court  at  St.  Louis."  The  resolution  was  laid 
over. 

PROTECTION  PROM  RAILROAD  EXTORTION. 

Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a  resolution  "that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce on  inter-State  railroads  by  appropriate 
legislation,  so  that  the  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, and  other  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  may  be  protected  from  extortion  and 
discrimination.'*  It  was  referred  to  theCom- 

'ttee  on  Railways  and  Canals. 


GOVERNMENT  DEPAULTERS. 

Mr.  Hereford  submitted  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furn- 
ish the  House  with  the  names  of  the  various 
persons  or  officers  whose  accounts  have  not 
been  settled,  or  who  have  been  defaulters  to 
the  General  Government  since  March  2, 
1865,  together  with  the  amounts  of  each, 
and  by  whom  appointed."  The  resolution 
was  laid  over. 

CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Cox  presented  a  memorial  from  the 
Centennial  Commission  and  Board  of  Finance 
for  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  exposition. 
The  memorial  recites  the  creation  of  the  com- 
mission by  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1871, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  Government 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  national  design. 
It  states  that  the  amount  required  to  carry 
the  work  to  the  opening-day  is  $6,724,8.*)0,  of 
which  there  is  now  a  deficiency  of  $1,537,- 
100,  and  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
action  of  Congress.  A  visit  of  those  repre- 
senting the  three  departments  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  Centennial  buildings  and 
grounds  was  subsequently  planned  and  ac- 
complished— a  very  large  number  of  our 
public  men  from  the  capital  sharing  the 
excursion.  They  were  entertained  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  and  have  returned 
to  their  posts  of  office  doubtless  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  need  of  Congressional  assistance. 

ALASKA  SEAL-PISHERIES. 

Mr.  Payne  offered  resolutions  calling  on 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  the  Treasury 
for  information  respecting  the  seal-fisheries 
in  Alaska,  and  the  management  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco  from 
the  date  of  its  lease  from  the  United  States 
to  the  present  time.  The  resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 

WHISKY  PRAUDS. 

Mr.  Randall  submitted  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  copies 
of  all  letters,  telegrams,  orders,  and  instruc- 
tions relating  to  the  organization  and  prose- 
cution of  the  present  movements  against  the 
so- called  "whisky  rings"  of  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, and  Milwaukee."  The  resolution  was 
laid  over;. 
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COURT  OP  COMMISSIONERS  OP    ALABAMA    CLAIMS. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  the  House  for 
the  extension  of  this  court  beyond  the  22d 
of  January,  1876.  It  was  stated  that  in  July, 
1873,  the  amount  received  from  Great  Britain 
in  gold  to  pay  for  damages  by  the  rebel  ves- 
sels Alabama,  Florida,  and  Shenandoah  was 
$15,500,000,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  present  to  be  $19,762,000.  The 
judgments  rendered  by  this  commission  to 
December  9,  1875,  amounted  to  $5,836,805.- 
66.  The  claims  that  remain  undecided 
amount  to  $3,400,000,  which  leaves  a  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of  $10,426,194.34.  The  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to. 

STATU  B  OF  LAFAYBTTB. 

Mr.  Hoar  submitted  the  memorial  of  B.  H. 
Kinney  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Lafayette,  in  memory  of  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
with  appropriate  designs  commemorating  the 
services  of  other  French  officers  and  soldiers 
in  that  memorable  contest. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  RIGHTS. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morton  submitted  a  se- 
ries of  concurrent  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  a 
nation,  and  are  one  people  in  the  sense  of 
national  unity  ;  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  compact  between  the 
States,  but  was  formed  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  their  primary  capacity; 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  are  defined  and 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  and  no\  by 
any  outside  theory  of  State  sovereignty ;  and 
that  these  rights  cannot  be  modified  except 
by  constitutional  amendment ;  and  that 
State  secession  is  an  extinguished  heresy. 

INFRACTIONS  OF  REVENUE  LAWS. 

Senator  Stevenson  submitted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
copies  of  all  dispatches  and  papers  relating 
to  the  "whisky-frauds*'  in  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, and  Milwaukee.  On  this  resolution  a 
spirited  debate  sprang  up,  in  which  it  was 
contended  that  t'ae  communication  of  such 
ihtelligence  to  the  country  at  this  time 
would  impede  the  prosecution  of  parties  to 
these  frauds,  whereupon  the  resolution  was 
withdrawn. 


SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Hale  submitted. a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  reciting  the  commit- 
ment of  the  country  against  repudiation,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  House 
that  the  former  legislation  of  Congress  on 
this  subject  should  be  carried  out,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  all  the  necessary  power 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REMOVAL  OF  DISABILITIES. 

Mr.  Randall  presented  a  preamble  and 
resolution  proposing  to  remove  all  remaining 
disabilities  upon  persons  in  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  which  was 
made  a  special  order  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing. 

PAYMENTS  TO  DISLOYAL   PERSONS. 

Mr.  Vance  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to 
repeal  the  former  legislation  of  Congress 
prohibiting  payments  to  disloyal  persons, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

OATH   OF  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Morey  introduced  a,  bill  prescribing 
the  following  oath  of  office  for  persons  elect- 
ed or  appointed  to  offices  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  :  **I,  A.  B.,  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  affirm)  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  ability  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic ; 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same  ;  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion  ;  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God;*'  that 
said  oath,  so  taken  and  signed,  shall  be  pre- 
served in  the  files  of  the  proper  office,  and 
any  person  who  shall  falsely  take  the  said 
oath  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  on  con- 
viction, in  addition  to  the  present  penalties 
for  this  offense,  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  rendered  incapable  forever  after 
of  holding  any  office  or  place  under  the 
United  States.  The  second  section  provides 
that  no  other  oath  shall  be  required ;  but 
this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  relieving 
persons  from  any  disabilities  under  which 
they  may  lie  at  present. 
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s\\  M\>*Hv\uvii  a*  ou<ik  of  the  Hpeolal  counsel  of 
Ih*^  \S\Med  t^Uie*  in  the  pnv»eoution  of  the 
^h<*Kv  tV*ud  ooseA  befort^  the  Tnlteil  States 
\V\U1  HI  ?»l.  houv*.**  The  rt^ohUiou  wo*  laid 

^^«^^>^*v^^^^  rnvxM  hxiukoav>  uxn^Rtuw* 
M\\  \V\WvM\  intrxHlmsKl  ai^soluluvu  **that 
W  {*  Ihe  duty  tMt  iVu^jt'tv**  to  n»j:ul»te  wm« 
H^w>s^  \m  tnt^i-  ^t,'^te  ralU^wU  b/  *pim>priate 
^♦^*»Utbmx*v^  thj^t  the  a^riowltur^UvH^iMuer- 
y^\y  «^\\d  \^her  iwdustruti  inter^^st*  of  the 
«v%H^U\\  Hvvr  W  ^M^^te\*te<^  <V\Mtt  ext^^rtivni  wul 
^^^umuK'^tuxw.'*  U  WW  r>*ftvtrv\l  10  the  Com- 


in;^  fm  th«  Se*^etary  of  iLe Tr.*as:irT  to  f  Jm- 
hU  th«  Hoa5«  with  the  nam^^s  of  the  rarioos 
p*!r^^m»  or  officer*  whose  account*  bare  not 
}f*:*^  settled,  or  who  hare  been  deia niters  to 
iht9  General  Gorermnent  since  March  2, 
18'>5,  together  with  the  amounts  of  each, 
and  by  whom  appointed.'*  The  resolntion 
wafl  laid  over. 

CEXTEHiriAL  KXPOSmoIT. 

I 

Mr.  Cox  presented  a  memorial  from  the 

Centennial  Commission  and  Board  of  Finance 
for  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  exposition. 
The  memorial  recites  the  creation  of  the  com- 
mi»»ion  by  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1871, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  Government 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  national  design. 
It  states  that  the  amount  required  to  carrj 
the  work  to  the  opening-day  is  $6,724,8r>0,  of 
which  there  is  now  a  deficiency  of  $1,537,- 
100,  and  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
action  of  Congress.  A  visit  of  those  repre- 
senting the  three  departments  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  Centennial  buildings  and 
grounds  was  subsequently  planned  and  ac- 
complished— a  very  large  number  of  our 
public  men  from  the  capital  sharing  the 
excursion.  They  were  entertained  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  and  have  returned 
to  their  posts  of  office  doubtless  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  need  of  Congressional  assistance. 

* 

ALASKA  SBAL-FISHERIES. 

Mr.  Payne  offered  resolutions  calling  on 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  the  Treasury 
for  information  respecting  the  seal-fisheries 
in  Alaska,  and  the  management  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco  from 
the  date  of  its  lease  from  the  United  States 
to  the  present  time.  The  resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 

WHISKY  FRArns. 
Mr.  Randall  submitted  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  copies 
]  of  all  letters,  telegrams,  orders,  and  instruc- 
,  tious  relating  to  the  org&nixation  and  prose- 
^  oution  of  the  present  movements  against  the 
[  so- soiled  "whisky  rings'*  of  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
j  00^^  and  Milwaukee.'*  The  resolution 
'  laid  OT«r. 
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COUBT  OP  COMMISSIONERS  OP    ALABAMA    CLAIMS. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  the  House  for 
the  extension  of  tliis  court  beyond  the  22d 
of  January,  1876.  It  was  stated  that  in  July, 
1873,  the  amount  received  from  Great  Britain 
in  gold  to  pay  for  damages  by  the  rebel  ves- 
sels Alabama,  Florida,  and  Shenandoah  was 
$15,500,000,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  present  to  be  $19,762,000.  The 
jndgx]^ent8  rendered  by  this  commission  to 
December  9,  1875,  amounted  to  $5,836,805.- 
66.  The  claims  that  remain  undecided 
amount  to  $3,400,000,  which  leaves  a  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of  $10,426,194.34.  The  pro- 
posal  was  agreed  to. 

STATUB  OF  LAFAYETTE. 

Mr.  Hoar  submitted  the  memorial  of  B.  H. 
Kinney  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Lafayette,  in  memory  of  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
with  appropriate  designs  commemorating  the 
services  of  other  French  officers  and  soldiers 
in  that  memorable  contest. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  RIGHTS. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morton  submitted  a  se- 
ries of  concurrent  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  a 
nation,  and  are  one  people  in  the  sense  of 
national  unity  ;  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  compact  between  the 
States,  but  was  formed  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  their  primary  capacity; 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  are  defined  and 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  and  not  by 
any  outside  theory  of  State  sovereignty ;  and 
that  these  rights  cannot  be  modified  except 
by  constitutional  amendment ;  and  that 
State  secession  is  an  extinguished  heresy. 

INFRACTIONS  OP  REVENUE  LAWS. 

Senator  Stevenson  submitted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
copies  of  all  dispatches  and  papers  relating 
to  the  ** whisky-frauds''  in  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, and  Milwaukee.  On  this  resolution  a 
spirited  debate  sprang  up,  in  which  it  was 
contended  that  t'ae  communication  of  such 
ihtelligence  to  the  country  at  this  time 
would  impede  the  prosecution  of  parties  to 
these  frauds,  whereupon  the  resolution  was 
withdrawn. 


SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

In  the  House,  Mr.  Hale  submitted. a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  reciting  the  commit- 
ment of  the  country  against  repudiation,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  House 
that  the  former  legislation  of  Congress  on 
this  subject  should  be  carried  out,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  all  the  necessary  power 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REMOVAL  OP  DISABILITIES. 

Mr.  Randall  presented  a  preamble  and 
resolution  proposing  to  remove  all  remaining 
disabilities  upon  persons  in  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  which  was 
made  a  special  order  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing. 

PAYMENTS  TO  DISLOYAL    PEBSONS. 

Mr.  Vance  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to 
repeal  the  former  legislation  of  Congress 
prohibiting  payments  to  disloyal  persons, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

OATH   OF  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Morey  introduced  a,  bill  prescribing 
the  following  oath  of  office  for  persons  elect- 
ed or  appointed  to  offices  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  :  **I,  A.  B.,  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  affirm)  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  ability  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic ; 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same  ;  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion  ;  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God  ;"  that 
said  oath,  so  taken  and  signed,  shall  be  pre- 
served in  the  files  of  the  proper  office,  and 

* 

any  person  who  shall  falsely  take  the  said 
oath  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  on  con- 
viction, in  addition  to  the  present  penalties 
for  this  offense,  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  rendered  incapable  forever  after 
of  holding  any  office  or  place  under  the 
United  States.  The  second  section  provides 
that  no  other  oath  shall  be  required ;  but 
this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  relieving 
persons  from  any  disabilities  under  which 
they  may  lie  at  present. 
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The   bill  was   referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.    , 

JAPANESE  INDEMNITY  FUND. 

In  1863-'4,  in  oonsequenoe  of  disturbance 
in  the  Japanese  Empire  for  damages  accrued 
to  the  shipping  interests  of  other  nations,  for 
which  an  indemnity  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  exacted  by  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States,  the  share  of  the  United 
States  was  $750,000.  The  actual  damages 
and  expenses  ai^ising  from  the  event  referred 
to  have  all  been  paid,  and  amounted  to  less 
than  $50,000.  The  unexpended  balance 
amounts  at  present  to  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  memorial  of 
David  Murray,  presented  in  the  House,  re- 
cites the  facts  of  the  case,  and  offers  very 
cogent  reasons  why  this  sum  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government  of  Japan.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

FINANCIAL   POLICY. 

Mr.  Lawrence  presented  a  resolution  **that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  that  the  policy 
of  finance  should  be  steadily  pursued  which, 
without  a  shock  to  business,  will  ultimately 
equalize  the  purchasing  power  of  the  gold 
andpaper  dollar.  The  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Currency  and  Banking. 

SUBSIDIES. 

Mr.  Holman  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution :  **That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Government,  no  subsidies  of 
any  sort  or  kind  should  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  at  this  time  all  appropriations 
should  be  limited  to  sux.h  amounts  only  as 
shall  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic service.  **  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  232  to  18  ;  thirty-nine  members  not 
voting. 

CURRENCY  AND  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson  submitted  resolutions  de- 
claring that  instead  of  increasing  revenue 
Congress  should  out  down  expenses,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  repealing  the 
national  banking  law,  and  substituting  for 
national  bank  currency  a  national  paper 
money  issued  directly  from  the  Treasury, 


made  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  including  duties  on  imports,  and.  to 
be  interchangeable  for  registered  bonds  bear- 
ing 3.65  per  cent,  interest.  The  first  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  the  second  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

BECIPBOCITY. 

Mr.  Ward  introduced  a  resolution  to*  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
ascertain  on  what  terms  a  mutual  beneficial 
treaty  between  ^e  United  States  and  Canada 
may  be  negotiated.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

SENATOR  SPENCER. 

Senator  George  S.  Spencer  submitted  some 
remarks  touching  the  aspersions  publicly- 
made  on  the  manner  of  his  election  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
offered  a  resolution  that  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  be  instructed  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  same.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  ELECTION. 

Senator  Morton  offered  a  preamble  and  res- 
olution in  regard  to  the  alleged  fraud  and 
violence  of  the  recent  election  in  this  State, 
which  was  taken  up  for  consideration.  A 
long  and  spirited  debate  ensued — conducted 
by  Messrs.  Morton,  Bayard,  and  Thurman, 
pending  which  the  Senate  entered  into  ex- 
ecutive session.  The  extent  of  the  scandal 
of  this  election  is  beyoud  any  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  if  one-tenth  part 
of  tl^e  allegation  is  true,  it  is  a  cause  of 
shame  that  should  bring  ablush  to  the  cheek 
of  every  lover  of  American  institutions. 

THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Senator  Edmunds  offered  the  following  res- 
olution : 

"Whereas,  since  the  last  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
has  deceased,  therefore 

^''Resolvedy  That  on  the  7th  of  January  next 
at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  election  of  a  President  pro  tempore^ 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Privile  ges  and  Elections. 

The  subject  was  subsequently  brought  to 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  the  following 

resolution  offered  by  Senator  Edmunds  : 

'^Resolved,  That  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  be  the 
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President  of  tlie  Senate  until  January  7, 
1876,  and  until  a  fresh  appointment  shall  be 
made." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

PETITIONS,  BILLS,  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  a  stranger  the  number  of  papers  offered 
in  Congress  on  all  subjects  is  something 
most  surprising.  Already  in  the  first  month 
of  the  session  there  is  a  flood  of  business 
pouring  in  upon  the  new  Congress — for  in- 
crease of  pensions,  for  the  relief  of  private 
persons,  for  the  division  of  States  into  judi- 
cial districts,  touching  the  disposition  of 
the  Geneva  award,  for  the  completion  of  a 
naval  monument,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  the  United  States,  for  new 
post-routes,  for  the  reduction  of  rates  of 
postage,  concerning  the  transmission  of 
merchandise  through  the  mails,  for  a  joint 
high  commission  to  settle  by  arbitration  all 
disputes  among  nations,  for  the  reduction  of 
tariff  on  wines,  for  the  relief  of  Methodist 
churches,  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  alcoholic  traffic,  for  the  establishment  of 
new  signal  stations,  and  indeed  for  every 
thing  and  all  things  that  it  ever  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  man  to  conceive.  'Surely 
the  right  of  petition  is  in  full  exercise 
among  our  fellow-citizens.  At  this  present 
writing  169  bills  have  been  offered  in  the 
Senate,  and  384  in  the  House. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEES. 

As  the  House  is  Democratic,  great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  forty-seven  standing 
committees.  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  Speaker  Kerr  before  the  adjournment  for 
the  holidays.  The  committees  as  at  present 
constituted  show  a  great  preference  given  to 
the  West  and  South,  and  an  almost  total  dis- 
regard of  New  England.  Many  surprises 
were  excited,  and  the  ambition  of  some 
prominent  gentlemen  in  the  Democratic 
party  has  no  doubt  been  disappointed.  Time 
alone  will  prove  with  what  judgment  the 
Speaker  has  acted  in  this  important  matter. 

page's   RESOLUTION. 

On  Friday,  December  17,  1875,  Mr.  Page 
submitted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution : 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  framed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic imposes  no  limit  upon  the  eligibility  of 


any  citizen  to  the  office  of  President',  further 
than  that  he  shall  be  native-born,  and  of  a 
certain  age,  and  time  of  residence ;  there- 
fore be  it 

^^ Resolved^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this 
House  the  right  of  selecting  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President  can  only  be  lawfully 
exercised  by  the  people  under  the  existing 
Constitutional  restrictions,  and  has  never 
been  delegated  by  the  people  to  the  House 
ot  Representatives,  or  to  any  members  of  the 
same,  and  that  any  attempt  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  limit  or  forestall  the  pub- 
lic will  on  a  question  of  such  importance  is 
an  invasion  ot  powers  reserved  to  the  people 
at  large,  to  be  freely  exercised  by  them  with- 
out any  interference  from  any  legislative 
body  whatever." 

The  resolution  was  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
table.  On  Monday  Congress  adjourned  for 
the  holidays  to  Wednesday,  January  5, 1876. 

The  light  of  the  Centennial  year  has  bro- 
ken upon  us — a  year  to  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

AFTRR  RECESS. 

Both  Houses  met  January  5th,  1876,  and 
proceeded  to  business.  In  the  Senate  little 
but  routine  business  has  occurred  up  to  the 
present  date.  Tuesday,  January  11th,  was 
set  apart  for  eulogies  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  Senator  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  who  deceased  during  the  summer 
recess  of  the  Senate;  and  Thursday,  January 
13th,  was  set  apart  for  eulogies  on  Henry 
Wilson,  the  late  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Both  occasions  were  marked  by  much 
feeling  and  the  utterance  oi  honest  and 
kindly  words. 

PRESIDENT   PRO    TEMPORE. 

The  question  raised  by  Senator  Edmunds 
before  the  recess  upon  the  status  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  has  been  disposed 
of  in  the  following  action  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Morton,  from  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

1.  That  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  elected  at  one  ses- 
sion does  not  expire  at  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress after  the  first  recess,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident not  having  appeared  to  take  the 
Chair. 

2.  That  the  death  of  the  Vice  President 
does  not  have  the  effect  to  vacate  the  office  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

3.  That  the  office  of  President /wo  tempore 
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of  the  Senate  is  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate. 

4.  That  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  a  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  who  was  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, is  now  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  by  virtue  of  said  election. 

Senator  Merrimon  contended  that  when  a 
President  fyro  tempore  has  been  elected  he 
may  rightfully  continue  to  hold  the  office  so 
long  as  his  term  of  Senator  continues,  or  un- 
less he  be  removed  for  cause,  until  the  Vice 
President  shall  return  to  the  chair,  or  a  new 
Vice  President  shall  be  elected.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  records  shows  the  first  four 
eases  occurring  prior  to  1804,  which  were 
treated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  office 
ceased  on  the  reappearance  of  the  Vice 
President,  or  on  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
after  the  first  recess.  But  subsequent  to 
1804  forty-nine  cases  are  given  in  support  of 
the  position  that  the  office  continues  without 
re-election. 

Senator  Saulsbury  maintained  that  the 
Senate  does  not  exhaust  its  power  over  the 
question  by  the  choice  of  a  President  pro 
tempore^  otherwise  a  state  of  things  might 
occur  in  which  the  business  of  the  Senate 
must  stop. 

Senator  Jones,  of  Florida,  concurred  in  the 
views  of  Senator  Merrimon,  and  argued  that 
the  Senate  has  only  an  implied  right  of  re- 
moval, while  the  law  of  Congress  devolving 
the  duties  of  President  on  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  in  case  of  the  death  or 
disability  of  both  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  constitutional  authority;  and  that 
in  a  conflict  between  an  implied  right  of  the 
Senate  and  a  law  of  constitutional  authority 
the  implied  right  must  give  way  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority. 

The  question  being  then  taken  on  the  first 
and  second  resolutions  by  yeas  and  nays 
they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  third  resolution,  Senator  Thui'man 
held  that  the  solution  of  this  question  de- 
pends upon  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  pro 
tempore^  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  indefinitely 
postponed— pending  which  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. On  Wednesday,  January  12th,  the 
subject  again  recurred.     Senator  Edmunds 


argued  that  the  phrase  pr^  tempore  means 
**for  the  time  being,"  "for  the  instant,*'  and. 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  so  in- 
tended. He  cited  the  practice  of  the  English 
douse  of  Lords  in  confirmation  of  this  view. 
He  also  contended  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment or  election  implies  the  power  of  re- 
moval and  change.  He  supposed  a  number 
of  cases  where  any  other  construction  would 
create  confusion,  and  possibly  arrest  the 
legislation  of  the  country. 

Senator  Wallace  held  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  the  Senate.  He 
cited  the  early  action  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  in  proof  of  this,  showing  their 
manifest  intention  to  place  the  possible  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  only  upon  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States.  He  advanced  other 
cogent  proofs  of  this  construction  from  the 
legislation  of  1792,  and  from  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Seward  upon  the  subject  in  the  33d 
Congress. 

Senator  Morton  concurred  in  the  views  of 
Senator  Edmunds  that  the  Senate  has  power 
to  elect  a  President  pro  tempore  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  President  at  its  pleasure,  quoting 
in  support  of  his  position  from  Cushing  on 
Parliamentary  Law. 

Senator  Norwood  put  the  question,  *'Su'p-  . 
pose  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  die  to-day,  would  not  the  President 
pro  tempore  immediately  become  acting  Pres- 
ident— and  if  so  could  we  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate  here  to-morrow  change  the  first  and 
put  another  man  in  his  place  ?**  To  this  ques- 
tion Senator  Morton  replied  that  he  could 
not  answer,  as  that  is  one  of  the  very  points 
which  remain  in  doubt.  He  expressed  the 
opinion,  however,  that  in  the  case  supposed 
the  incumbent  would  hold  both  offices  and 
be  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both. 
Instances  analogous  were  cited  from  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Hlinois. 

Senator  Stevenson  maintained  that  the 
office  of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
is  one  of  fixed  tenure,  not  subject  to  change 
at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  citing  in. 
confirmation  the  opinions  of  the  eminent 
jurists,  CoUamer  of  Vermont  and  Bayard  of 
Delaware.  There  was  no  diflferenoe  between 
hem  on  the  point  that  the  office  was  fixed 
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by  the  Constitation,  althoagh  they  reached, 
different  results  as  to  its  duration.  He  held 
that  while  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  is  of  uncertain  duration,  it 
is  fixed  and  determined,  not  by  the  Senate, 
but  by  the  Constitution,  hence  the  act  of  1 792 
and  a  long  series  of  precedents  subsequently 
arising  giving  this  construction. 

Senator  Conkling  put  the  following  case  : 
Suppose  the  President  pro  tempore  should  en- 
ter on  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office, 
and  his  term  as  Senator  should  expire  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Presidential  term,  would 
he  continue  to  be  acting  ex  officio  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  though  the  term  of 
his  Senatorship  by  virtue  of  which  he  came 
to  be  President  pro  tempore  had  expired  ? 

Senator  Stevenson  replied  that  in  his  opin- 
ion sucli  acting  President  should  continue  to 
act  though  his  term  as  Senator  had  expired. 
He  likewise  contradicted  the  view  of  Senator 
Morton  that  a  President />ro^cm/>orc  on  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  bound  at  the  same  time  to 
act  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  He 
cited  a  case  of  himself  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky in  refutation  of  such  a  view,  and  Sen- 
ator Thurman  of  Ohio  added  two  cases  in  his 
own  State  where  the  governorship  of  the 
State  devolved  on  the  speaker  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  decided  in  both  cases  that  the 
speaker  accepting  the  office  of  Governor 
thereby  vacated  his  office  as  Senator. 

Senator  Morton  added  the  case  of  Pinch- 
back,  who  became  Governor  ©f  Louisiana ; 
meantime  his  office  as  Senator  expired,  but 
he  continued  to  act  as  Governor  till  Governor 
Kellogg  was  installed. 

Senator  Stevenson  contended  that  this  case 
was  directly  in  support  of  his  views  on  the 
question  now  pending. 

Senator  Thurman  stated  that  at  first  he 
was  induced  to  take  the  view  of  the  report 
of  the  committee,  but  that  the  discussion 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  that  now  he  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  preponderance  of  ar- 
gument was  against  the  power  of  the  Senate 
to  change  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
as  was  contended  in  the  report.  He  further 
argued  that  on  assuming  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  President 
pro  tetnpore  would  vacate  his  office  as  Senator; 


Senator  Alcorn  argued  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  when  the  President  pro  tempore 
assumes  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  he  is  then  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Senate.  He  cited  authorities  from  his  own 
state  of  Mississippi  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  contending  that 
the  power  to  appoint  implies  the  power  to 
remove.  But  he  tliought  these  questions  did 
not  really  conflict. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  resolution,  the  Senate 
refused  to  postpone. 

Senator  Whyte  offered  an  amendment  in 
pursuance  of  the  view  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent pro  <cin/w)r«  assumes  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  he  steps  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendent  was  rejected,  and  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  84 
to  15. 

Senator  Stevenson  suggested  that  this  ac- 
tion had  left  the  whole  question  in  great  un- 
certainty, and  that  he  should  propose  a  res- 
olution instructing  the  Judiciary  T'ommittee 
to  look  into  this  matter  and  by  necessary 
and  proper  legislation  provide  for  any  and* 
every  contingency  that  may  occur. 

The  fourth  resolution,  declaring  that  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Ferry,  a  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  was  elected  President  pro  tempore  at  the 
la>it  session,  is  now  the  President  proXempore 
by  virtue  of  said  election,  was  withdrawn  on 
the  ground  that  in  view  of  the  other  resolu- 
tions already  adopted  this  resolution  is  un- 
necessary. 

And  so  after  all  the  efforts  on  this  subject 
nothing  has  been  settled  but  a  temporary 
decision  of  the  Senate  that  it  may  at  its  will 
supersede  one  incumbent  of  the  office  by  the 
election  of  another,  and  this  rule  may  itself 
be  reversed  at  some  future  time  by  another 
vote  of  the  Senate.  But  the  discussion  has 
shown  one  thing,  namely:  the  great  defects 
of  existing  legislation  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  the  imperative  necessity  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter  of  passing  an  act  which  will 
clear  the  case  of  its  present  difficulties  and 
avoid  the  formidable  evils  which  might  now 
arise  in  a  very  palpable  contingency. 
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BPOBLic  begins  its  niitL  rolnme  with  the  Centennial  year,  January,  1876. 
ronn  in  public  favor,  and  has  reGeivad  substantial  encouragement  from  every 
rerritory  in  tile  Dnion. 

'  promises  have  been  made  good.  Its  pages  have  been  filled  with  political  In- 
witb  the  suggestionB  of  niEdom  growing  ont  of  experience,  witti  facts  and  fig- 
illy  arranged,  making  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  itself,  a  valuable  text-book  to 
ted  in  Govern  mental  affairs. 

ot  the  Presidential  election,  which  takes  place  in  1816,  the  Republic  desires  to 
increase  its  fleld  of  usefulness  by  adding  to  its  list  of  subscribers.  It  already  numbers  among 
its  readers,  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citiaena  of  the  country.  The  deep 
interest  expressed  by  them  in  the  work,  is  to  the  publishers,  evidence  of  an  appceciation 
that  thousands  of  others  would  entertain  of  the  Rbpoblic,  could  it  be  brought  to  their 
attention.  Will  not  our  friends  take  upon  themselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 
good  citizens  to  add  their  names  and  their  inlluence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  thn 
interest  of  public  morality  and  good  government. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  Republic  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
Qovernment,  whether  municipal,  State  or  National. 

It  will  favor  loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  as  pre -requisites  for  office- 
It  nil!  give  credit  where  credit  is  due ;  and  impartial  criticism  whenever  required. 

It  will  seek  to  hold  up  intelligence  as  the  safeguard  to  National  safety,  and  will  defend 
our  free-Bohool  system  as  essential  to  its  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  experience  may  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  but  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  funds,  or  to  introduue  into 
the  schools  sectarian  influences. 

It  will  advocate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
means  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  will  labor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  century  hare  confirmed. 

It  will  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  branches  of  Government,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings. 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  which  the  Rbpublic  is  devoted.  It 
pledges  anew  its  best  energies  to  maketheCentennial  volumes  worthy  the  Nation  it  serves, 
and  the  year  it  enters  npon. 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborers  in  the  grand  mission  of  preserving 
good  government,  the  Republic  sends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  expresBed,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  extend 
their  hands  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  bring  npon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Rifublic  will  bear  its  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  win,  is  the  conscionsness  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  civilization  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

Thb  Repdbl[c  is  a  magazine  of  sixt^-fonr  pages,  published  monthly,  at  (2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  $10.  The  postage,  in  all  oases,  will  be  p^d  by  the  publishers-  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  numbers.  Remit' 
tances  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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THE  CASE    OP   H'MILLBN. 

A  long  debate  sprang  up  in  the  Senate  on 
the  case  of  W.  L.  McMillenjheretofore  claiming 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  from  the 'State  of  Louis- 
iana— the  motion  being  on  his  request  to 
withdraw  his  credentials  from  the  files  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  a  dispute  about  the  old 
condition  of  things  in  that  State,  and  ended 
where  it  began,  with  the  passage  of  the  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  30  to  28.  So  a  distracting 
element  has  been  withdrawn,  it  is  hoped  for- 
ever, from  the  hall  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

HODSE   BBSOLUTIONS. 

In  the  House  the  two  parties  were  evi- 
dentlj  feeling  each  other's  strength  and 
preparing  to  make  a  record  to  go  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Blaine  introduced  a  proposal 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which 
is  likely  to  open  a  long  discussion  and  to 
stir  the  popular  mind  of  the  country  to  its 
very  depths.     It  is  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE   XVI. 

**No  State  shall  make  any  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  no  money 
raised  by  taxation  in  any  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  or  derived  from  any 
public  fund  therefor,  nor  any  public  lands 
devoted  thereto,  shall  ever  be  under  the 
control  of  any  religious  sect ;  nor  shall  any 
money  so  raised  or  lands  so  devoted  be  di- 
vided between  religious  sects  or  denomi- 
nations." 

This  proposal  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 

mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EMPLOYEES   OP   THE  HOUSE. 

Mr.  Fort  proposed  the  following  resolu. 
tion: 

'*That  in  all  subordinate   appointments 
5r 


under  any  of  the  officers  of  this  House  it  is 
the  judgment  of  this  House  that  wounded 
Union  soldiers  who  are  not  disabled  from 
performance  of  duty  should  be  preferred.'* 

Mr.  Cox  offered  an  amendment  '^that  inas- 
much as  the  union  of  the  States  has  been  re- 
stored, all  the  citizens  thereof  are  entitled  to 
consideration  in  all  appointments  to  offices 
under  this  Government,"  and  proposed  the 
whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Accounts.  It  was  so  decided  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority. 

PRESIDENTIAL  TERM. 

Mr.  Harrison  proposed  the  'following 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  : 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

**From  and  after  the  election  for  President 
of  the  United  States  next  following  the  rati- 
fication of  this  article,  the  President  shall 
hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  six  year^ 
and,  together  with  the  Vice  President  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  be  elected  in  the  manner 
as  now   provided,  or  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided ;  but  neither  the  President  nor  Vice 
President,  when   the  office  of  President  is 
devolved  upon  him,  shall  be  eligible  for  re 
election  as  President,  but  shall  be  from  and 
after  the  expiration  of  his  office  as  President, 
unless  the  same  be  by  impeachment,  a  Sena- 
tor for  life  for  the  United  States  at  large,  and 
as  such  Senator  shall  have  the  same  privi- 
leges as  other  Senators,  except  that  he  shall 
not  vote  as  Senator,  nor  shall  he  be  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  be  shall  have 
the  same  immunities  and  compensation  ;  but 
his  attendance  upon  the  sessions  shall  not  be 
compulsory,  nor  shall  his  compensation  be 
abridged  by  reason  of  his  non-attendan«e." 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  a  joint  resolution  pro> 

posing  the  term  of  the  Presidential  office  for 

six  years,and  to  make  the  President  ineligible 

for  more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  twelve 

years  after  the  next  Presidential   election. 
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wliich  resolntion  was  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

REDUCTION  OP  THB  ARMY. 

Mr.  Springer  offered  a  resolution  *Hhat  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be  requested 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  regular  army  to  10,000  men,  or  to  such 
number  as  will  insure  an  efficient  public 
service  at  an  expense  of  not  exceeding  }J20,- 
000,000  annually,  and  that  said  committee  re- 
port by  bill  or  otherwise.  The  resolution  was 
adopted. 

DEPARTMBNT  OP  COMMERCE. 

Mr,  Stone  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to 
pstablish  a  Department  of  Commerce,  having 
charge  of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing, 
and  mining  interests  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  they  are  committed  to  the  National 
Government  by  the  Constitution,  with  a  Sec- 
retary, Assistant  Secretary,  Chief  Clerk,  and 
such  other  clerks  and  officers  as  may  hereaf- 
ter be  designated  by  law,  and  that  these  offi- 
cers be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of 
the  other  Departments  of  the  Government; 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall  be 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  trade  and  commerce, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  of  all  laws  for  rais- 
ing revenue  taxes,  excises,  and  duties  on 
imports;  that  it  shall  tabulate  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  subjects  with  which  it  is 
charged,  and  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
President. 

BBUOYAL  OP  HENDERSON. 

Mr.  Buckner  submitted  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  *Ho  transmit  to  the 
House  all  correspondence  in  reference  to  the 
dismissal  of  ex-Senator  John  B.  Henderson, 
of  Missouri,  as  one  of  the  special  counsel  of 
the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
whisky-fraud  cases  before  the  United  States 
Court  at  St.  Louis."  The  resolution  was  laid 
over. 

PROTECTION  PROM  RAILROAD  EXTORTION. 

Mr.  Wilson  introduced  a  resolution  **that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce on  inter-State  railroads  by  appropriate 
legislation,  so  that  the  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, and  other  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  may  be  protected  from  extortion  and 
discrimination.*'  It  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Railways  and  Canals. 


GOVERNMENT  DEPAULTERS. 

Mr.  Hereford  submitted  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  furn- 
ish the  House  with  the  names  of  the  various 
persons  or  officers  whose  accounts  have  not 
been  settled,  or  who  have  been  defaulters  to 
the  General  Government  since  March  2, 
1865,  together  with  the  amounts  of  each, 
and  by  whom  appointed."  The  resolution 
was  laid  over. 

CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  Cox  presented  a  memorial  from  the 
Centennial  Commission  and  Board  of  Finance 
for  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  exposition. 
The  memorial  recites  the  creation  of  the  com- 
mission by  act  of  Congress  March  3,  1871, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  Government 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  national  design. 
It  states  that  the  amount  required  to  carry 
the  work  to  the  opening-day  is  $6,724,8.10,  of 
which  there  is  now  a  deficiency  of  $1,537,- 
100,  and  makes   an  earnest  appeal  for  the 
action  of  Congress.     A  visit  of  those  repre- 
senting the  three  departments  of  Govern- 
ment   to    the    Centennial    buildings    and 
grounds  was  subsequently  planned  and  ac- 
complished— a  very  large  number   of  our 
public  men  from  the  capital   sharing  the 
excursion.     They  were  entertained  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner,  and  have  returned 
to  their  posts  of  office  doubtless  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  greatness  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  need  of  Congressional  assistance. 

ALASKA  SEAL-FISHERIES. 

Mr.  Payne  offered  resolutions  calling  on 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  the  Treasury 
for  information  respecting  the  seal-fisheries 
in  Alaska,  and  the  management  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco  from 
the  date  of  its  lease  from  the  United  States 
to  the  present  time.  The  resolutions  were 
agreed  to. 

WHISKY  PRAUDS. 

Mr.  Randall  submitted  a  resolution  calling 
on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  copies 
of  all  letters,  telegrams,  orders,  and  instruc- 
tions relating  to  the  organization  and  prose- 
cution of  the  present  movements  against  the 
so- called  "whisky  rings"  of  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, and  Milwaukee."  The  resolution  was 
laid  over. 
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COURT  OP  COMMISSIONERS  OP    ALABAMA   CLAIMS. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  the  House  for 
the  extension  of  this  court  beyond  the  22d 
of  January,  1876.  It  was  stated  that  in  July, 
1873,  the  amount  received  from  Great  Britain 
in  gold  to  pay  for  damages  by  the  rebel  ves- 
8e)s  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Shenandoah  was 
$15,500,000,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  present  to  be  $19,762,000.  The 
judgments  rendered  by  this  commission  to 
December  9,  1875,  amounted  to  $5,836,805.- 
66.  The  claims  that  remain  undecided 
amount  to  $3,400,000,  which  leaves  a  balance 
in  the  Treasury  of  $10,426,194.34.  The  pro- 
posal was  agreed  to. 

STATUE  OP  LAPATBTTE. 

Mr.  Hoar  submitted  the  memorial  of  B.  H. 
Kinney  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Lafayette,  in  memory  of  his  distinguished 
services  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
with  appropriate  designs  commemorating  the 
services  of  other  French  officers  and  soldiers 
in  that  memorable  contest. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  RIGHTS. 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Morton  submitted  a  se- 
ries of  concurrent  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  constitute  a 
nation,  and  are  one  people  in  the  sense  of 
national  unity  ;  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  compact  between  the 
States,  but  was  formed  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  their  primary  capacity; 
that  the  rights  of  the  States  are  defined  and 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  and  no\  by 
any  outside  theory  of  State  sovereignty ;  and 
that  these  rights  cannot  be  modified  except 
by  constitutional  amendment ;  and  that 
State  secession  is  an  extinguished  heresy. 

INFRACTIONS  OP  REVENUE  LAWS. 

Senator  Stevenson  submitted  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
copies  of  all  dispatches  and  papers  relating 
to  the  ** whisky-frauds"  in  St.  Louis,  Chi- 
cago, and  Milwaukee.  On  this  resolution  a 
spirited  debate  sprang  up,  in  which  it  was 
contended  that  tae  communication  of  such 
ihtelligence  to  the  country  at  this  time 
would  impede  the  prosecution  of  parties  to 
these  frauds,  whereupon  the  resolution  was 
withdrawn. 


SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 

In  the  House.  Mr.  Hale  submitted  a  pre- 
amble and  resolution  reciting  the  commit- 
ment of  the  country  against  repudiation,  and 
declaring  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  House 
that  the  former  legislation  of  Congress  on 
this  subject  should  be  carried  out,  and  that 
for  this  purpose  all  the  necessary  power 
should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

REMOVAL  OP  DISABILITIES. 

Mr.  Randall  presented  a  preamble  and 
resolution  proposing  to  remove  all  remaining 
disabilities  upon  persons  in  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  late  civil  war,  which  was 
made  a  special  order  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing. 

PAYMENTS  TO  DISLOYAL   PERSONS. 

Mr.  Vance  introduced  a  bill  proposing  to 
repeal  the  former  legislation  of  Congress 
prohibiting  payments  to  disloyal  persons, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

OATH   OF  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Morey  introduced  a,  bill  prescribing 
the  following  oath  of  office  for  persons  elect- 
ed or  appointed  to  offices  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  :  **I,  A.  B.,  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  affirm)  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  ability  I  will  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic ; 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same  ;  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  with- 
out any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of 
evasion  ;  and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I 
am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me  God  ;'*  that 
said  oath,  so  taken  and  signed,  shall  be  pre- 
served in  the  files  of  the  proper  office,  and 
any  person  who  shall  falsely  take  the  said 
oath  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,  and  on  con- 
viction, in  addition  to  the  present  penalties 
for  this  offense,  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
office,  and  rendered  incapable  forever  after 
of  holding  any  office  or  place  under  the 
United  States.  The  second  section  provides 
that  no  other  oath  shall  be  required ;  but 
this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  relieving 
persons  from  any  disabilities  under  which 
they  may  lie  at  present. 
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The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.    . 

JAPANESE  INDEMNITY  FUND. 

In  1863-*4,  in  oonsequence  of  disturbance 
in  the  Japanese  Empire  for  damages  accrued 
to  the  shipping  interests  of  other  nations,  for 
which  an  indemnity  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars was  exacted  by  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States,  the  share  of  the  United 
States  was  $750,000.  The  actual  damages 
and  expenses  ai^ising  from  the  event  referred 
to  have  all  been  paid,  and  amounted  to  less 
than  $50,000.  The  unexpended  balance 
amounts  at  present  to  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars.  The  memorial  of 
David  Murray,  presented  in  the  House,  re- 
cites the  facts  of  the  case,  and  offers  very 
cogent  reasons  why  this  sum  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government  of  Japan.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

FINANCIAL   POLICY. 

Mr.  Lawrence  presented  a  resolution  "that 
it  is  the  sense  of  this  House  that  the  policy 
of  finance  should  be  steadily  pursued  which, 
without  a  shock  to  business,  will  ultimately 
equalize  the  purchasing  power  of  the  gold 
and. paper  dollar.  The  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Currency  and  Banking. 

SUBSIDIES. 

Mr.  Holman  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution :  **That  in  the  judgment  of  this  House, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Government,  no  subsidies  of 
any  sort  or  kind  should  be  granted  by  Con- 
gress, and  that  at  this  time  all  appropriations 
should  be  limited  to  suv.h  amounts  only  as 
shall  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  pub- 
lic service. ' *  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  232  to  18  ;  thirty-nine  members  not 
voting. 

CURRENCY  AND  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anderson  submitted  resolutions  de- 
claring that  instead  of  increasing  revenue 
Congress  should  cut  down  expenses,  and  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  repealing  the 
national  banking  law,  and  substituting  for 
national  bank  currency  a  national  paper 
money  issued  directly  from  the  Treasury, 


made  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  including  duties  on  imports,  and  to 
be  interchangeable  for  registered  bonds  bear- 
ing 3.65  per  cent,  interest.  The  first  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  the  second  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

RECIPROCITY. 

Mr.  Ward  introduced  a  resolution  to*  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
ascertain  on  what  terms  a  mutual  beneficial 
treaty  between  ^e  United  States  and  Canada 
may  be  negotiated.  It  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

SENATOR  SPENCER. 

Senator  George  S.  Spencer  submitted  some 
remarks  touching  the  aspersions  publicly 
made  on  the  manner  of  his  election  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  and 
offered  a  resolution  that  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Elections  be  instructed  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  same.  The 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  ELECTION. 

Senator  Morton  offered  a  preamble  and  res- 
olution in  regard  to  the  alleged  fraud  and 
violence  of  the  recent  election  in  this  State, 
which  was  taken  up  for  consideration.  A 
long  and  spirited  debate  ensued — conducted 
by  Messrs.  Morton,  Bayard,  and  Thurman, 
pending  which  the  Senate  entered  into  ex- 
ecutive  session.  The  extent  of  the  scandal 
of  this  election  is  beyoud  any  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  if  one-tenth  part 
of  tl^e  allegation  is  true,  it  is  a  cause  of 
shame  that  should  bring  ablush  to  the  cheek 
of  every  lover  of  American  institutions. 

THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Senator  Edmunds  offered  the  following  res- 
olution : 

"Whereas,  since  the  last  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
has  deceased,  therefore 

^^ Resolved,  That  on  the  7th  of  January  next 
at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  election  of  a  President  joro  tempore.^'' 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Privile  ges  and  Elections. 

The  subject  was  subsequently  brought  to 

the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  the  following 

resolution  offered  by  Senator  Edmunds : 

^^Resolvedy  That  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  be  the 
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President  of  tlie  Senate  until  January  7, 
1876,  and  until  a  fresh  appointment  shall  be 
made." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

PETITIONS,  BILLS,  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

To  a  stranger  the  number  of  papers  offered 
in  Congress  on  all  subjects  is  something 
most  surprising.  Already  in  the  first  month 
of  the  session  there  is  a  flood  of  business 
pouring  in  upon  the  new  Congress — for  in- 
crease of  pensions,  for  the  relief  of  private 
persons,  for  the  division  of  States  into  judi- 
cial districts,  touching  the  disposition  of 
the  Geneva  award,  for  the  completion  of  a 
naval  monument,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  the  United  States,  for  new 
post-routes,  for  the  reduction  of  rates  of 
postage,  concerning  the  transmission  of 
merchandise  through  the  mails,  for  a  joint 
high  commission  to  settle  by  arbitration  all 
disputes  among  nations,  for  the  reduction  of 
tariff  on  wines,  for  the  relief  of  Methodist 
churches,  for  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  alcoholic  traffic,  for  the  establishment  of 
new  signal  stations,  and  indeed  for  every 
thing  and  all  things  that  it  ever  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  man  to  conceive.  'Surely 
the  right  of  petition  is  in  full  exercise 
mnong  our  fellow-citizens.  At  this  present 
writing  169  bills  have  been  offered  in  the 
Senate,  and  384  in  the  House. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEES. 

As  the  House  is  Democratic,  great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  forty-seven  standing 
committees.  This  was  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  Speaker  Kerr  before  the  adjournment  for 
the  holidays.  The  committees  as  at  present 
constituted  show  a  great  preference  given  to 
the  West  and  South,  and  an  almost  total  dis- 
regard of  New  England.  Many  surprises 
were  excited,  and  the  ambition  of  some 
prominent  gentlemen  in  the  Democratic 
party  has  no  doubt  been  disappointed.  Time 
alone  will  prove  with  what  judgment  the 
Speaker  has  acted  in  this  important  matter. 

PAGERS   RESOLUTION. 

On  Friday,  December  17,  1875,  Mr.  Page 
submitted  the  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lution : 

"Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  framed  by  the  fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic Imposes  no  limit  upon  the  eligibility  of 


any  citizen  to  the  office  of  President',  further 
than  that  he  shall  be  native-born,  and  of  a 
certain  age,  and  time  of  residence ;  there- 
fore be  it 

*^^ Resolved^  That  in  the  judgment  of  this 
House  the  right  of  selecting  candidates  for 
the  office  of  President  can  only  be  lawfully 
exercised  by  the  people  under  the  existing 
Constitutional  restrictions,  and  has  never 
been  delegated  by  the  people  to  the  House 
ot  Representatives,  or  to  any  members  of  the 
same,  and  that  any  attempt  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  limit  or  forestall  the  pub- 
lic will  on  a  question  of  such  importance  is 
an  invasion  ot  powers  reserved  to  the  people 
at  large,  to  be  freely  exercised  by  them  with- 
out any  interference  from  any  legislative 
body  whatever.*' 

The  resolution  was  permitted  to  lie  on  the 
table.  On  Monday  Congress  adjourned  for 
the  holidays  to  Wednesday,  January  5, 1876. 

The  light  of  the  Centennial  year  has  bro- 
ken upon  us — a  year  to  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Republic. 

AFTRR  RECESS. 

Both  Houses  met  January  5th,  1876,  and 
proceeded  to  business.  In  the  Senate  little 
but  routine  business  has  occurred  up  to  the 
present  date.  Tuesday,  January  11th,  was 
set  apart  for  eulogies  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  Senator  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  who  deceased  during  the  summer 
recess  of  the  Senate;  and  Thursday,  January 
13th,  was  set  apart  for  eulogies  on  Henry 
Wilson,  the  late  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  Both  occasions  were  marked  by  much 
feeling  and  the  utterance  oi  honest  and 
kindly  words. 

PRESIDENT   PRO    TEMPORE. 

The  question  raised  by  Senator  Edmunds 
before  the  recess  upon  the  status  of  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  has  been  disposed 
of  in  the  following  action  of  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Morton,  from  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections,  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

1 .  That  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  elected  at  one  ses- 
sion does  not  expire  at  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress after  the  first  recess,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident not  having  appeared  to  take  the 
Chair. 

2.  That  the  death  of  the  Vice  President 
does  not  have  the  effect  to  vacate  the  office  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

3.  That  the  office  of  President /wo  tempore 
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of  the  Senate  is  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate. 

4.  That  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ferry,  a  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  who  was  elected  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, is  now  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  by  virtue  of  said  election. 

Senator  Merrimon  contended  that  when  a 
President  pro  tempore  has  been  elected  he 
may  rightfully  continue  to  hold  the  office  so 
long  as  his  term  of  Senator  continues,  or  un- 
less he  be  removed  for  cause,  until  the  Vice 
President  shall  return  to  the  chair,  or  a  new 
Vice  President  shall  be  elected.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  records  shows  the  first  four 
cases  occurring  prior  to  1804,  which  were 
treated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  office 
ceased  on  the  reappearance  of  the  Vice 
President,  or  on  the  meeting  of  the  Senate 
after  the  first  recess.  But  subsequent  to 
1804  forty-nine  cases  are  given  in  support  of 
the  position  that  the  office  continues  without 
re-election. 

Senator  Saulsbury  maintained  that  the 
Senate  does  not  exhaust  its  power  over  the 
question  by  the  choice  of  a  President  pro 
tempore,  otherwise  a  state  of  things  might 
occur  in  which  the  business  of  the  Senate 
must  stop. 

Senator  .Jones,  of  Florida,  concurred  in  the 
views  of  Senator  Merrimon,  and  argued  that 
the  Senate  has  only  an  implied  right  of  re- 
moval, while  the  law  of  Congress  devolving 
the  duties  of  President  on  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  in  case  of  the  death  or 
disability  of  both  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  constitutional  authority;  and  that 
in  a  conflict  between  an  implied  right  of  the 
Senate  and  a  law  of  constitutional  authority 
the  implied  right  must  give  way  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority. 

The  question  being  then  taken  on  the  first 
and  second  resolutions  by  yeas  and  nays 
they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  the  third  resolution,  Senator  Thui'man 
held  that  the  solution  of  this  question  de- 
pends upon  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  pro 
tempore,  and  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  indefinitely 
postponed — pending  which  the  Senate  ad- 
journed. On  Wednesday,  January  12th,  the 
subject  again  recurred.     Senator  Edmunds 


argued  that  the  phrase  pr^  tempore  means 
**for  the  time  being,''  "for  the  instant,"  and 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  so  in- 
tended. He  cited  the  practice  of  the  English 
douse  of  Lords  in  confirmation  of  this  view. 
He  also  contended  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment or  election  implies  the  power  of  re- 
moval and  change.  He  supposed  a  number 
of  cases  where  any  other  construction  would 
create  confusion,  and  possibly  arrest  the 
legislation  of  the  country. 

Senator  Wallace  held  that  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  of  the  Senate.  He 
cited  the  early  action  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  in  proof  of  this,  showing  their 
manifest  intention  to  place  the  possible  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  only  upon  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States.  He  advanced  other 
cogent  proofs  of  this  construction  from  the 
legislation  of  1792,  and  from  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Seward  upon  the  subject  in  the  33d 
Congress. 

Senator  Morton  concurred  in  the  views  of 
Senator  Edmunds  that  the  Senate  has  power 
to  elect  a  President  pro  tempore  in  the  absence 
of  the  Vice  President  at  its  pleasure,  quoting 
in  support  of  his  position  from  Cushing  on 
Parliamentary  Law. 

Senator  Norwood  put  the  question,  **Su*p- 
pose  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  die  to-day,  would  not  the  President 
pro  tempore  immediately  become  acting  Pres- 
ident— and  if  so  could  we  by  a  vote  of  the 
Senate  here  to-morrow  change  the  first  and 
put  another  man  in  his  place  ?"  To  this  ques- 
tion Senator  Morton  replied  that  he  could 
not  answer,  as  that  is  one  of  the  very  points 
which  remain  in  doubt.  He  expressed  the 
opinion,  however,  that  in  the  case  supposed 
the  incumbent  would  hold  both  offices  and 
be  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both. 
Instances  analogous  were  cited  from  the 
States  of  Arkansas  and  Illinois. 

Senator  Stevenson  maintained  that  the 
office  of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
is  one  of  fixed  tenure,  not  subject  to  change 
at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  citing  in. 
confirmation  the  opinions  of  the  eminent 
jurists,  CoUamer  of  Vermont  and  Bayard  of 
Delaware.  There  was  no  difference  between 
hem  on  the  point  that  the  office  was  fixed 
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by  the  ConstitaUon,  although  they  reached^ 
different  results  as  to  its  duration.  He  held 
that  while  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  is  of  uncertain  duration,  it 
is  fixed  and  determined,  not  by  the  Senate, 
bat  by  the  Constitution,  hence  the  act  of  1 792 
and  a  long  series  of  precedents  subsequently 
arising  giving  this  construction. 

Senator  Conkling  put  the  following  case  : 
Suppose  the  President  pro  tempore  should  en- 
ter on  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office, 
and  his  term  as  Senator  should  expire  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Presidential  term,  would 
he  continue  to  be  acting  ex  officio  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  though  the  term  of 
his  Senatorship  by  virtue  of  which  he  came 
to  be  President  pro  tempore  had  expired  ? 

Senator  Stevenson  replied  that  in  his  opin- 
ion such  acting  President  should  continue  to 
act  though  his  term  as  Senator  had  expired. 
He  likewise  contradicted  the  view  of  Senator 
Morton  that  a  President  pro  tempore  on  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  bound  at  the  same  time  to 
act  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  He 
cited  a  case  of  himself  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky in  refutation  of  such  a  view,  and  Sen- 
ator Thurman  of  Ohio  added  two  cases  in  his 
own  State  where  the  governorship  of  the 
State  devolved  on  the  speaker  of  the  Senate, 
and  it  was  decided  in  both  cases  that  the 
speaker  accepting  the  office  of  Governor 
thereby  vacated  his  office  as  Senator. 

Senator  Morton  added  the  case  of  Pinch- 
back,  who  became  Governor  ©f  Louisiana  ; 
meantime  his  office  as  Senator  expired,  but 
he  continued  to  act  as  Governor  till  Governor 
Kellogg  was  installed. 

Senator  Stevenson  contended  that  this  case 
was  directly  in  support  of  his  views  on  the 
question  now  pending. 

Senator  Thurman  stated  that  at  first  he 
was  induced  to  take  the  view  of  the  report 
of  the  committee,  but  that  the  discussion 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  that  now  he  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  preponderance  of  ar- 
gument was  against  the  power  of  the  Senate 
to  change  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
as  was  contended  in  the  report.  He  further 
argued  that  on  assuming  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  President 
pro  tempore  would  vacate  his  office  as  Senator: 


Senator  Alcorn  argued  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  when  the  President  pro  tempore 
assumes  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  he  is  then  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Senate.  He  cited  authorities  from  his  own 
state  of  Mississippi  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, while  at  the  same  time  contending  that 
the  power  to  appoint  implies  the  power  to 
remove.  But  he  thought  these  questions  did 
not  really  confiict. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  resolution,  the  Senate 
refused  to  postpone. 

Senator  Whyte  offered  an  amendment  in 
pursuance  of  the  view  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  assumes  the  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  he  steps  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendent  was  rejected,  and  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  34 
to  15. 

Senator  Stevenson  suggested  that  this  ac- 
tion had  left  the  whole  question  in  great  un- 
certainty, and  that  he  should  propose  a  res- 
olution instructing  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  look  into  this  matter  and  by  necessary 
and  proper  legislation  provide  for  any  and' 
every  contingency  that  may  occur. 

The  fourth  resolution,  declaring. that  Hon. 
Thomas  W.  Ferry,  a  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  was  elected  President  pro  tempore  at  the 
lajit  session,  is  now  the  President  projtempore 
by  virtue  of  said  election,  was  withdrawn  on 
the  ground  that  in  view  of  the  other  resolu- 
tions already  adopted  this  resolution  is  un- 
necessary. 

And  so  after  all  the  efforts  on  this  subject 
nothing  has  been  settled  but  a  temporary 
decision  of  the  Senate  that  it  may  at  its  will 
supersede  one  incumbent  of  the  office  by  the 
election  of  another,  and  this  rule  may  itself 
be  reversed  at  some  future  time  by  another 
vote  of  the  Senate.  But  the  discussion  has 
shown  one  thing,  namely:  the  great  defects 
of  existing  legislation  upon  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  the  imperative  necessity  jn  so  im- 
portant a  matter  of  passing  an  act  which  will 
clear  the  case  of  its  present  difficulties  and 
avoid  the  formidable  evils  which  might  now 
arise  in  a  very  palpable  contingency. 
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HECTRALITT  BBTWEBIT  SPAIN  AMD  CUBA. 

Senator  Conover  sabmitted  a  concurrent 
resolution,  which  was  ordered  ia  lie  on  the 
table  and  be  printed,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  President  should  issue  a  proclama- 
tion of  strict  neutrality  between  Spain  and 
Cuba,  and  that  the  President  place  in  full 
force  and  operation  the  same  provisions 
made  and  enacted  by  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  June  17th,  1861, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL    AND  STATE  BIGHTS. 

Senator  Whyte  gave  notice  of  a  substitute 
for  the  resolutions  of  Senator  Morton  on 
National  and  State  rights,  which  substitute 
recites  the  old  Democratic  doctrine  on  this 
subject  as  held  before  the  late  war  for  the 
suppression  of  secession  and  rebellion. 

women's  PETITION  FOB  POLYGAMY. 

Senator  Sargent  presented  the  memorial 
of  22,626  women  of  Utah,  of  the  Mormon 
faith,  with  the  remark  that  while  he  did  not 
concur  in  the  objects  of  the  petition,  but  be- 
lieved them  to  be  wholly  detrimental  to  so- 
ciety, yet  recognizing  always  the  people's 
right  of  petition  he  desired  that  the  memo- 
rial might  be  read  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories.  The  petition  prays 
that  Congress  may  make  no  law  prohibiting 
the  practice  of  plural  marriages  as  found  in 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  and  that  Utah  may  be 
received  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

Strange  fanaticism!  Can  society,  for  whose 
protection  Government  exists,  permit  such  a 
solecism  in  the  nineteenth  century?  This  is 
the  problem.  Men  and  women  claim,  under 
the  American  doctrine  of  personal  conscience 
and  private  judgment,  the  right  to  perpetu- 
ate as  a  part  of  their  religious  faith  this 
relic  of  a  civilization  which  was  long  ago 
worn  out  and  cast  aside  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Christendom. 

THE    HOUSE. 

On  the  first  day  of  meeting  after  the  recess 
Mr.  Morrison,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  offered  resolutions  assigning  the 
different  portions  of  the  President's  Message 
to  their  respective  committees,  which  being 
reported  to  the  House  caused  considerable 
debate,  particularly  as  to  the  assignmet  n 


questions  on  currency  and  finance  to  the 
Committees  of  Ways  and  Means  and  of 
Banking  and  Currency.  This  resulted  in  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions  as  they  stood. 

HISTOBICAL  SKETCHES. 

Mr.  Holman  offered  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  the  people  of  every  county  in. 
the  United  States  assemble  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1876,  in  their  several  counties,  and 
cause  to  be  delivered  a  historical  sketch  of  * 
the  county  from  its  formation,  a  copy  of 
which  shall  be  filed  with  the  Librarian  of 
Congress.  The  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Centennial  Committee. 

WOBKING  MEN  OP  THE  DISTBICT. 

Mr.  O'Brien  presented  a  long  memorial, 
prepared  by  John  Pope  Hodnett,  in  behalf  of 
the  working  men  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
setting  forth  a  great  variety  of  facts  and 
figures  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  labor, 
and  the  system  of  contracts,  and  the  scale  of 
prices,  and  the  claims  of  laborers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and 
the  indebtedness  of  contractors  to  working 
men  of  the  District,  as  well  as  detailed  ac- 
counts of  the  same,  and  praying  an  appro- 
priation to  pay  these  men,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  disbursing  officer  to  see  them  paid. 

This  petition,  signed  by  fourteen  thousand 
working  men,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

MANAGEMENT    OP   N-|VY-YARDS. 

Mr.  Goode  submitted  a  resolution  of  inquiry 
on  the  management  of  the  navy-yards  and 
of  ship  building,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

PACIFIC  RAILROAD  SUBSIDY  BONDS. 

Mr.  Lawrence  submitted  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  as  to  what  legislation  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  United  States  indemnity 
from  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which 
was  adopted  and  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  He  stated  th'at  this  company 
received  from  the  United  States  over  twenty- 
seven  millions  in  bonds,  and  now  refuses  to 
pay  the  full  interest  on  these  bonds .  At  the 
same  time  the  company  is  taking  no  meas- 
ures to  pay  this  interest  save  what  is  paid  in 
certain  amounts  of  freight,  leaving  a 'large 
balance  unprovided  for,  which  balance  in 
bonds  and  arrears  of  interest  amounts  to 
forty-eight  millions  of  dollars. 
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EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Monroe  submitted  .the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor: 

**  Whereas  it  is  commonly  admitted  that  the 
general  education  of  the  people  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  prosperity  and  even  to  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  a  republic  in  which  the 
responsibilities  of  suffrage  are  uniyersal ;  and 
whereas  the  last  census  reveals  the  alarming 
fact  that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  above  the  age  of 
ten  J  ears  is  unable  to  read  or  write,  and 
that  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  legal  voters 
of  the  nation  is  in  this  condition  of  illiteracy  ; 
and  whereas  this  want  of  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge  among  those  who  elect  the  offi- 
cers of  tlie  State  and  nation  exists  largely  by 
the  act  of  the  National  Government  through 
the  extension  of  the  right  of  sutfrage  and  in 
States  which  are  disabled  by  the  waste  and 
impoverishment  of  war,  from  making  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  support  of  common 
schools ;  and  whereas  our  soundest  jurists 
have  held,  with  Judge  Story,  that  the  Con- 
stitution confers  the  power  upon  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  and 
with  proper^ regard  to  the  just  autonomy  of 
the  States,  to  apply  the  money  raised  by 
taxation  to  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States  :     Therefore, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  be  requested  to  inquire  in 
regard  to  the  expediency  of  making  moderate 
appropriation  from  the  Treasury,  upon  the 
ratio  of  illiteracy,  for  the  voluntary  accept- 
ance of  States  which  have  established  or  will 
establish  a  permanent  system  of  common 
schools  for  the  education  x)f  all  their  youth, 
and  supported  in  fair  proportion,  by  the  tax- 
ation of  their  own  people ;  and  that  the 
said  committee  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.** 

Mr.  Randall.  I  would  like  to  hear  that 
resolution  read  again,  as  it  seems  to  be 
a  very  important  one. 

Mr.  Monroe.  It  is  only  offered  for  ref- 
erence, and  not  for  adoption. 

Mr.  O'Brien  asked  if  it  would  be  proper 
to  include  in  this  reference  of  the  resolution 
to  the  committee  that  it  should  never  come 
back  again  ? 

Mr.  Buckner  objected  to  its  going  in  the 
Record  I 
These  gentlemen  are  Democrats. 

ECONOMY  AND  REFORM. 

Mr.  Morrison  submitted  the  following, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means*: 


**Resohedj  That  the  several  committees  of 
this  House  having  in  charge  matters  pertain- 
ing to  Indian  affairs,  military  affairs,  naval 
affairs,   post-office    and    post-roads,    public 
lands,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  claims 
and  war  claims,  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
instructed  to  inquire,  so  far  as  the  same  may 
properly  be  before  their  respective  commit- 
tees, into  any  errors,  abuses,  or   frauds  in 
the  administration  and  execution  of  exist- 
ing laws  affecting  said  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
change  and  reformation  can  be  made  so  as 
to  promote  integrity,  economy,  and  efficien- 
cy therein ;  that  the  Committees  on  Expend- 
itures in    the   State    Department,    in    the 
Treasury  Department,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, in  the  Navy  Department,  in  the  Post- 
Office   Department,   in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  on 
Public  Buildings,  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
instructed  to  proceed  at  once,  as  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  accounts  and  expenditures  of 
the   respective    departments    submitted    to 
them,  and  to  examine  and  report  particular- 
ly whether  the  expenditures  of  the  respect- 
ive departments  are  justified  by  law ;  whether 
the  claims  from  time  to  time  satisfied  and 
discharged  by  the  respective  departments 
are  supported  by  sufficient  vouchers,  estab- 
lishing their  justness  both  as  to  their  char- 
acter and  amount;    whether    such    claims 
have  been  discharged  out  of  funds  appropri- 
ated therefor,  and  whether  all  moneys  have 
been  disbursed  in  conformity  with  appropri- 
ation laws  ;  whether  an^,  and  what,  provi- 
sions are  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  provide 
more  perfectly  for  the  proper  application  of 
the  public  moneys  and  to  secure  the  Govern- 
ment from  demands  unjust  in  their  character 
or  extravagant  in  their  amount ;  whether 
any,  and  what,  retrenchment  can  be  made 
in  the  expenditures  of  the  several  depart- 
ments, without  detriment  to  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  whether  any,  and  what,  abuses  at  any 
time  exist  in  the  failure  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  moneys  which  may  be  due  to  the 
United  States    from    public    defaulters    or 
others ;'  and  to  report,   from  time  to  time, 
such  provisions  and  arrangements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  economy  of  the  sev- 
eral d*»partments  and  the  accountability  of 
their  officers ;  whether   any  offices   belong- 
ing   to  the  branches  or  departments,    re- 
spectively, concerning  whose  expenditures 
it  is  their  duty  to  inquire,  have  become  use- 
less or  unnecessary ;  and  to  report,   from 
time  to  time,  on  the  expediency  of  modifying 
or  abolishing  the  same  ;  also  to  examine  into 
the  pay  and  emoluments  of  all  offices  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  and  to  report, 
from  time  to  time,  such  a  reduction  or  in- 
crease thereof  as  a  just  economy  and  the 
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public  service  may  require.  And  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  several  committees 
to  fully  comprehend  the  workings  of  the 
various  branches  or  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, respectively,  the  investigations  of  said 
committees  may  cover  such  period  in  the 
past  as  each  of  said  committees  may  deem 
uec#»S3ary  for  its  own  guidance  or  informa- 
tion, ,or  for  the  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terests, in  the  exposing  of  frauds  or  abuses 
of  any  kind  in  said  departments ;  and  said 
committees  are  authorized  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  may  report  by  bill  or 
otherwise. 

'^Resolved  further ^  That  the  Committee  on 
Public  Expenditures  be  instructed  to  inves- 
tigate and  inquire  into  the  matters  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  resolution  in  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  Senate  is  exclusively  concerned, 
and  particularly  in  reference  to  the  public 
printing  and  binding,  and  shall  have  the 
same  authority  as  is  conferred  upon  the  other 
committees  aforesaid." 

This  action  is  regarded  as  the  entering 
wedge  of  investigation  that  knows  no  end, 
and  will  entail  on  the  Treasury  an  extra  ex- 
pense of  uncertain  limit  with  results  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  pains  employed. 

UNION  SOLDIERS. 

Mr.  Cason  submitted  the  following,  which 
was  finally  adopted : 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  lately  passed  through,  an  internecine 
war  in  which  one  section  of  the  countrv  \ias 
been  arrayed  against  the  other,  brother 
against  brother,  and  father  against  son  ;  and 
whereas  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  the  establishment  of  peace,  and  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  order  to  the  bravery 
and  patriotic  devotion  of  the  loyal  seldiers 
to  the  Union  and  its  cause :     Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  we  recognize  the  brave  and  gallant 
services  rendered  by  the  loyal  soldier  to  his 
country  in  the  time  of  its  greatest  need  and 
peril,  and  that  we  do  earnestly  recommend 
to  the  people  of  our  common  country  the  ut- 
most care  and  watchfulness  over  the  rights 
and  interests  of  these  brave  men,  securing 
to  each  one  in  need  employment,  and  to  such 
and  their  families  the  necessaries  and  com- 
mon comforts  of  life ;  and  in  all  cases  of 
public  employment  and  in  the  bestowment 
of  the  emoluments  of  office,  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  soldier  should  have 
the  preference  over  the  civilian,  and,*  as  one 
branch  of  the  legislative  department  of  this 
Government,  we  are  in  favor  of  laws  being 
enacted  by  Congress  giving  liberal  pensions 
to  the  deceased  and  crippled  soldiers,  and  to 
the  widows  and   children  and    dependent 


fathers  and  mothers  of  those  who  have  died 
of  wounds-  or  diseases  contracted  while  in 
the  service  of  the  Union  army,  and  to  each 
living  soldier,  and  to  the  widows  and  heirs 
of  those  dead,  such  bounties  and  homesteads 
as  a  generous  Government  can  afford  to  those 
who  have  won  and  preserved  to  the  nation 
its  unity  and  Constitution."' 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  Mr.  Fort  sub- 
mitted the  following,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Centennial  Committee : 

'  *  Resolved f  That  the  doctrine  j  ust  announced 
by  the  House  in  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cason)  is  so  wise 
and  just,  that  in  the  judgment  of  this 
House  it  should  be  followed  by  officers  of 
the  House  in  filling  subordinate  places  under 
their  authority,  and  that  in  all  such  cases 
they  are  hereby  instructed  to  give  to  well 
qualified  Union  soldiers  preference  over 
soldiers  of  the  late  Confederate  army.** 

Mr.  Cox  styled  it  "a  big  thing.'* 
Mr.  Wood  spoke  of  **bilncombe  resolu- 
tions."    So  it  was  buried  in  the  Centennial 
Committee  room. 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

Mr.  Hopkins  reported  a  bill  appropriating 
$1,500,000  for  completing  the  Centennial 
buildings,  and  other  preparations  for  the 
Centennial  anniversary,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table.         ^ 

FRATERNAL  FEELING. 

Mr.  New  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

^^ Resolved,  That  the  fraternal  feeling  and 
pood-will  now  existing  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  manifest  disposition 
and  purpose  of  the  men  who  battled  against 
each  other  in  the  late  civil  war  to  join  hands 
as  one  people  in  the  future  is  a  most  auspic- 
ious ushering  in  of  the  Centennial  year;  and 
while  the  people  are  thus  making  an  honest 
efl'ort  to  live  together  in  peace  and  uphold 
the  same  flag  for  an  undivided  country,  their 
representatives  in  Congress  should  do  no  act 
which  will  unnecessarily  disturb  the  patri- 
otic concord  now  existing  and  increasing,  or 
wantonly  revive  the  bitter  memories  of  the 
past." 

Which  was  unanimously  adopted — where- 

upon  Mr.  Fort  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

^'Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the 
existence  of  the  auspicious  harmony  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  just  passed,  wounded  Union 
soldiers  ought  not  to  be  removed  from  posi* 
tions  in  this  House  which  they  may  be  quali- 
fied to  fill." 

Which  the  chair  decided  out  of  order. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BONDS. 

Mr.  Slemons  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted : 

* 'Whereas  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  20,  1874,  authorizing  the  sinking  fund 
commission  of  the  District  of  Columhia  to 
issue  honds  of  the  District  payable  in  fifty 
years  from  date,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  3.65  per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  payment 
of  which,  interest  and  principal,  the  faith  of 
the  nation  is  pledged,  does  not  limil  the 
amount  of  said  issue  :  Therefore, 

*^Be  it  resolved^  That  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  instructed  to  report  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable what  legislation  is  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  against  loss  on  account  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  said  sinking  fund 
commission  in  the  premises." 

Mr.  Duraud  submitted  a  resolution  looking 
to  legislation  which  shall  prohibit  assess- 
ments or  demands  on  Government  employees 
for  political  purposes,  which  was  adopted 
without  debate  or  discussion. 

DIFFICULTIES  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER. 

Mr.  Schleicher  offered  the  following  : 

*^ Resolved,  That  the  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  which  refers  to  the  inroads, 
robberies,  and  murders  along  the  Mexican 
border  in  Texas  be  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  members,  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  those  depredations,  and  the  meas- 
ures that  might  prevent  their  continuance, 
and  to  report  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. ' ' 

Which,  after    considerable    debate,    was 

adopted. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 

Mr.   Oliver  offered  the  following,  which 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  as 
to  elect. the  President  and  Vice  President 
thereof  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people 
thereof. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejtre- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  {two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein,)  That  the  following  article 
is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  States,  shall  be  valid  as  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  to  wit : 

Article — . 

After  the  year  1876  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the  sev- 


eral States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State 
shall  have  the  same  qualification  as  the  elec- 
tors of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

The  person  receiving. the  greatest  number 
of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  Presidfent, 
and  the  person  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  Vice  President  shall  be  the 
Vice  President  ;  but  if  two  or  more  persons 
shall  each  receive  an  equal  and  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for.  President,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  from  such 
persons  immediately  choose  the  President ; 
and  if  two  or  more  persons  shall  each  receive 
an  equal  and  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  Vice  President,  then  the  Senate  shall  from 
such  persons  immediately  choose  the  Vice 
President.  In  such  elections  each  House 
shall  vote  riVa  voce,  and  each  member  shall 
have  one  vote,  and  the  person  receiving 
a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  elected; 
and  in  case  of  a  tie  the  presiding  ofQlcer  shall 
determine  it. 

The  election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  held  at  the  time  now  provided 
by  law  for  choosing  the  electors  of  such  offi- 
cers, but  Congress  may  prescribe  a  different 
time,  which  shall  be  the  same  in  all  the 
States ;  and  Congress  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  of  holding  and  conducting  such 
elections  and  making  the  returns  thereof; 
and  in  case  of  failure  so  to  do,  that  duty 
shall  devolve  in  the  order  named,  first,  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  second, 
on  the  Legislature  of  each  State  withiu  that 
State;  and,  third,  upon  I  he  chief  executive 
of  each  State  within  that  State. 

The  returns  shall  be  canvassed  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  now  provided  or  which 
may  be  hereafter  provided  by  the  joint  rules 
of  the  two  Houses  or  by  law,  by  and  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  who 
shall  be  the  judges  (each  House  voting  sepa- 
rately) of  the  returns  and  ele  tion  ;  but  in 
case  the  two  Houses  shall  not  as;ree.  then  the 
matter  of  disagreement  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Supremn  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  forthwith  decide  the  same ;  and  such 
decision  shall  be  final. 

Also  the  following  in  relation  to  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  : 

** Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  asstmbled,  {two-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring,)  That  the  following  article  is 
hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  to 
wit: 

Article — . 

''The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
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composed  of  two  members  from  each  State, 
who  shall  hereafter  be  elected  bj  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  for  six  jears ;  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  same 
qualifications  as  the  electors  of  the  most  nu- 
merous branch  of  the  State  Legislature  ;  but 
the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  con 
ducting  and  holding  the  election  and  can- 
vassing the  vote. 

AHNBSTT. 

Mr.  Randall  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  in 
order  to  consider  the  amnesty  bill  which  had 
been  introduced  by  him. 

The  bill  proposes  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring)  to  remove  all  the  disa- 
bilities imposed  and  remaining  upon  any 
person  by  virtue  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  and  that  whenever 
such  person  from  whom  such  disabilities  are 
removed  by  this  act  shall  be  elected  or  ap. 
pointed  to  any  post  or  office  of  honor  or  trust 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
he  shall  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  section 
1757  of  title  19  of  the  Revised  St«itutes  of  the 
United  States,  or  such  other  official  oath  as 
may  be  hereafter  prescribed  in  such  cases 
by  any  future  act  of  Congress. 
•  As  soon  as  the  bill  was  read,  Mr.  Blaine 
indicated  a  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  as 
a  substitute.  Then  lively  skirmishing  com- 
menced on  the  Democratic  side  to  prevent 
any  amendment  and  to  restrict  debate.  The 
Democrats  attempted  to  pass  the  bill  under 
the  operation  of  the  previous  question. 
They  failed  in  this  by  a  vote  of  175  lo  97, 
18  not  voting,  whereupon  Mr.  Blaine,  as  a 
privileged  question,  moved  to  reconsider 
this  vote,  and  gave  notice  that  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  being  agreed  to  he  would 
move  the  following  amendment,  and  would 
debate  the  question : 

**5e  it  enactedy  etc.^  That  all  persons  now 
under  the  disabilities  imposed  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  late  president  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States,  shall  be  relieved  of  such 
disabilities  upon  their  appearing  before  any 
judge  of  a  United  States  court  and  taking 
and  subscribing  in  open  court  the  following 
oath,  to  be  duly  attested  and  recorded, 
namely :  1,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear,  or 
affirm,  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic ;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith   and  allegiance  to  the 


same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpri 
of  evasion ;  and  that,  to  the  best  of  i 
knowledge  and  ability,  I  will  well  and  fan 
fully  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen  of  tl 
United  States.'' 

He  proceeded  to  give  the  legislative  liistoi 
of  amnesty  from  the  passage  of  the  fourteeni 
amendment,  which  at  the  time  of  its  becomin 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,   included,    aboc 
18,000  men  in  the  South.  In  a  time  wb.en  thj 
Republicans  had  a  two-thirds   major! tj-    ii 
both  Houses  ot  Congress,  they  began  to  remit 
the  disability  imposed.     The  very  first    bili 
relieved  some  1,578  citizens.     The    next  bill 
set  free  3,526  gentlemen.     Many  of  the  gen- 
tlemen on  this  floor  to-day,  said  Mr.  Blaine, 
were  relieved  by  these  two  bills.     The   next 
step  was  a  general  law  passed  May  22,  1872, 
since  which  time  no  one  has  been   refused 
who  petitioned  for  amnesty,  with  one  single 
exception,  and  in  no  instance  of  amnesty- 
granted  has  there  been  any  other  than   a 
unanimous  vote.    This  clemency  has  been 
going  on   under  Republican  legislation  till 
the  number  remaining  under  disability  in  the 
South  is  not  more  than  750  persons.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained  of  those  who  were  edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  were  officers  in  the 
Army  and  went  into  the  rebellion,  there  are 
325,  those  in  the  Navy  about  295;  those  un- 
der other  heads.  Senators,   Representatives, 
officers  in  the  judiciary  service,  heads  of 
Departments  and  Foreign  Ministers,  make  up 
a  still  smaller  number. 

Mr.  Blaine  continued,  observing  that  with 
one  exception  he  saw  no  reason  why  these 
gentlemen  should  not  all  receive  Xomesty,  as 
it  had  been  granted  to  others  of  the  same 
class.     But  he  argued  that  if  they  were  to 
be  clothed  with  citizenship  they  should  at 
least  ask  for  it  and  take  an   oath  that  they 
would  be  good  citizens.     He   cited  Robert 
Toombs,  of  Georgia,  as  having   spoken  con- 
temptously  both  in  this  country  and  Earope 
of  asking  for  American  citizenship,  and  de- 
clared that  if  Mr.  Toombs  could  not  ask  for 
citizenship  he  could  stay  out,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  country  could  stand  it. 

But  while  he  excepted  Jefferson  Davis,  it 
was  not  on  the  ground  of  his  being  President 
^f  the  rebel  government,  nor  of  any  spgpial 
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damage  done  to  the  Union  by  him  above 
others,  nor  of  any  personal  or  special  conse- 
quence attaching  to  him,  but  because  he  was 
the  author,  knowingly,  deliberately, guiltily, 
and  willfully,  of  the  gigantic  murders  and 
crimes  at  Anders onville.  He  declared  that 
the  atrocities  in  this  rebel  prison  transcended 
anything  to  be  found  in  history. 

Mr.  Robbins,  of  North  Carolina.  That  is  an 
infamous  slander ! 

Mr.  Blaine  continued,  holding  up  the  re- 
port of  a  committee  of  Congress,  alleging 
that  the  facts  could  not  be  disputed  or  gain- 
said. He  supported  this  position  by  citing 
portions  of  the  report  and  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  based.  After  showing  that  no- 
body proposed  to  punish  Jefferson  Davis,  he 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  should  protest 
by  his  voice  and  his  vote  against  crowning 
with  the  honors  of  American  citizenship  the 
man  who  organized  that  murder. 

Mr.  Cox  obtained  the  floor  and  made  a 
speech^in  opposition  to  Mr.  Blaine's  amend- 
ment, made  up  of  poetical  citations,  pass- 
ages of  Scripture,  and  various  odds  and  ends 
of  sharp  wit  and  saucy  retort.  His  speech 
was  withheld  for  revision  before  being  pub- 
lished in  the  Record, 

Mr.  Kelley  lifted  up  a  cry  for  unqualified 
amnesty,  coupled  with  an  appeal  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  Centennial  celebration. 

Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  an  ex- member  of  the 
rebel  Senate,  obtained  the  floor,  pending 
which  the  House  adjourned.  The  next  day 
when  the  amnesty  amendment  of  Mr.  Blaine 
came  up,  Mr.  Hill  made  a  speech,  which,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Cox,  was  withheld  for  revision. 
The  points  of  his  speech  as  revised  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Record  are  as  follows  : 

1.  That  the  whole  evidence  of  the  alleged 
cruelties  at  Anderson ville  and  ascribing  their 
authorship  to  Jefferson  Davis  is  ex  parte^  tak- 
en in  fury  and  rage  and  mutilated  at  that.  To 
prove  this  statement  he  introduced  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Jones,  a  Confederate  surgeon 
who  was  sent  to  Andersonville  to  investi- 
gate the  alleged  cruelties — as  though  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Jones  was  not  also  ex  parte. 
He  likewise  referred  to  the  trial  of  Wirz,  the 
keeper  of  Andersonville  prison,  and  adduced 
the  testimony  of  one  Lewis  Schade,  who  was 
counsel  for  Wirz,  and  a  man  of  such  char- 


acter that  it  is  surprising  he  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  a  single  moment.  He 
then  undertook  to  insinuate  motives  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Blaine  by  connecting  with  the 
discussion  General  Grant  and  the  whiskey 
frauds,  the  Credit  Mobilier,  the  Sanborn  con- 
tracts, and  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

2.  His  next  point  was  an  attempt  to  show 
that  the  Confederate  government  did  all  they 
could  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
prisoners  at  Andersonville,  by  providing  a 
healthy  locality,  pure  water  and  shade  trees, 
by  permitting  the  prisoners  to  purchase  veg- 
etables. They  could  not  furnish  them  cloth- 
ing or  medicine,  for  they  had  them  not.  The 
stockade  at  Andersonville  inclosed  twenty - 
seven  acres  permeated  by  a  stream  of  water. 
He  attempted  to  prove  that  the  rebel  pris- 
oners at  Elmira  were  worse  treated  than  the 
Union  prisoners  at  Andersonville, by  citing  the 
fact  that  in  round  numbers  the  rebel  prison- 
ers in  Union  hands  were  220,000,  out  of 
whbm  over  26,000  died,  while  the  Union 
prisoners  in  rebel  hands  were  270,000,  out  of 
whom  22,000  died. 

3.  His  next  question  was — Who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  state  of  things?  And  he  undertook 
to  show  that  the  whole  responsibility  was 
on  the  Union  Government  in  refusing  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  or  listening  to  any 
arrangement  by  which  they  might  be  re- 
turned. 

Mr.  Hill  was  permitted  to  exceed  his  hour, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  continue  his  speech, 
Mr.  Blaine  read  an  extract  from  the  records 
of  the  Confederate  congress  showing  that 
Mr.  Hill  as  a  Senator  in  that  congress  had 
introduced  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  person  pretending  to  be  a  soldier  or 
officer  of  the  United  States  shall  be  captured 
on  Confederate  soil  he  shall  be  presumed 
to  have  entered  Confederate  territory  to  incite 
insurrection  and  abet  murder,  and  shall  suf- 
fer death,  and  asked  Mr.  Hill  if  he  was  the 
author  of  that  resolution.  Mr.  Hill  did  not 
recollect.  His  memory  was  evidently  at 
fault.  He  continued,  citing  the  testimony 
of  •  General  Grant  and  some  statements  of 
the  prisoners  themselves,  and  a  letter  from 
a  Mr.  Brown,  a  contributor  to  Harper^s 
Monthly i  to  prove  that  the  only  man  respon- 
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Bible  for  all  these  horrors  was  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, the  Union?  Secretary  of  War  I 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  threw 
down  the  glove  to  the  Republican  party — that 
great  party  that  saved  the  Union  and  gave 
hi  in  leave  to  speak  so  freely  in  that  forum — in 
these  terms,  "But  to  you  gentlemen  who 
seek  still  to  continue  strife,  to  you  we  make 
no  concessions.  Martyfs  owe  no  apologies  to 
tyrants  1'*  and  with  this  flourish  of  rhetori- 
cal insult  he  sat  down. 

The  next  day  General  Garfield  replied  in  a 
speech  of  great  calmness  and  force,  and  with 
tremendous  effect,  because  it  was  the  utter- 
ance of  truth. 

He  began  by  expressing  regret  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  recalling  the  horrible  details  of  the 
past.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the 
question,  and  of  the  purpose  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  to  put  through  their  measure 
for  amnesty  without  permitting  an  adequate 
discussion,  or  anything  in  the  shape  of 
amendment.  Two  points  had  been  suggested 
for  the  improvement  of  the  bill.  The  Repub- 
licans were  now  anxious  to  close  this  matter 
of  amnesty  in  good  faith,  and  in  a  manner 
befitting  the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  They 
wished  to  imitate  the  mercy  of  God  which, 
though  free,  had  still  to  be  implored.  That 
was  the  first  point.  The  second  was  to  make 
one  only  exception — that  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
The  Democratic  proposition  was  affirmative, 
and  should  be  supported  by  affirmative  rea- 
sons. If  the  Republicans  objected,  they 
should  have  been  met  soberly.  But  how 
have  their  objections  been  treated  ?  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Cox  was  like  joking  at  a  fu- 
neral. The  speech  of  Mr.  Hill  was  an  arraign- 
ment, not  only  of  the  Republican  party,  but 
of  the  whole  twenty-five  millions  of  Union 
people  in  the  country.  The  war  not  only 
abolished  slavery  and  set  free  four  millions  of 
bondmen,  but  it  decided  the  conflict  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  theories  of 
allegiance.  He  then  discussed  the  question 
under  the  figure  of  an  issue  at  law  when, 
during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  and  parties  to  the  con- 
test had  been  disbarred.  He  said,  using  this 
illustration,  there  are  750  persons  now  dis- 
'^  before  the  Constitution,  and  we  are 


all  agreed  as  to  the  full  restoration  of  all 
these  persons  with  one  exception. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  exception  is 
that  Jefferson  Davis  did  so  violate  the  laws 
of  war  as  to  make  it  unfit  to  restore  him  to 
his  former  privileges  as  a  citizen,  and  he 
might  have  added  that  there  was  in  the  camp 
of  Christ  one  man  so  traitorous  to  God  and 
humanity  that  there  was  for  him  no  for- 
giveness in  heaven,  earth,  or  hell. 

But  how,  said  he,  has  this  argument  been 
met  ?  They  have  met  it  by  denying  the 
atrocities  at  Andersonville.  Thej  called  the 
committee  of  Congress  which  made  the  re- 
port proving  these  atrocities  '^a  humbug 
committee,"  an  "ex  parte  committee  that 
made  its  report  in  fury  and  rage." 

He  then  recited  from  public  documents  the 
history  of  the.  report,  and  of  the  evidence 
taken  upon  the  trial  of  Wirz.  He  showed 
the  infamous  character  of  Winder,  the  tool 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  sent  expressly  by^im  to 
do  whatever  the  malignity  of  his  nature 
prompted  him  to  do.  He  adduced  the  pro- 
test of  the  Confederate  Inspector  General 
Chandler  against  the  continuance  of  these 
atrocities.  Winder  was  left,  however,  to  go 
on  with  his  cruelties  till  he  had  caused  the 
death  of  12,644  Union  soldiers  in  his  horri- 
ble prison-pen  at  Andersonville —nearly  as 
large  a  number  of  men  as  fell  in  the  English 
army  in  the  ten  great  European  battles,  com- 
mencing with  Talavera  and  ending  with  the 
Crimea. 

The  next  answer  of  the  Democrats  is  that 
the  Union  prisons  exhibited  greater  atroci> 
ties  than  the  rebel  prisons.  In  reply  to  this, 
Mr.  Garfield  appealed  to  the  Democratio 
members  on  the  floor  from  those  localities 
where  the  Union  prisons  were  to  know  if 
they  would  indorse  such  a  statement.  It  was 
indignantly  denied  by  those  gentlemen.  He 
produced  other  incontestible  proof  of  tUe 
utter  falsity  of  the  allegation,  till  Mr.  Hill 
was  compelled  to  explain  that  he  meant  only 
to  say  that  the  rebel  prisoners  in  Union 
prisons  were  subjected  only  to  such  hard- 
ships as  are  always  incident  to  war. 

Mr.  Garfield  then  showed  how  the  thirty  or 
forty  maimed  Union  soldiers  who  had  been 
employed  about  the  Capitol  have  just  been. 
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tamed  out  to  make  places  for  rebel  soldiers. 
This  statement  called  forth  an  interruption 
from  Mr.  Reagan,  who  said  that  in  the  last 
Congress  18  Federal  soldiers  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House, 
while  24  had  been  appointed  bjr  the  Door- 
keeper of  tliis  House. 

Mr.  Garfield  explained  that  he  hoped  it 
was  so,  but  that  in  the  post  office  of  the 
House  a  statement  just  placed  in  his  hands 
showed  that  while  9  Union  soldiers  were  on 
the  roll  in  the  last  Congress,  they  have  all 
been  removed  in  this  Congress,  and  13  rebel 
soldiers  have  been  placed  upon  the  roll.  He 
was  willing  the  two  statements  should  go  to- 
gether. 

He  then  referred  to  the  number  of  prison- 
ers taken  on  either  side  during  the  war.  He 
held  a  statement  which  showed  that  the 
Union  forces  had  taken  476,169  rebel  pris- 
oners, while  the  rebel  forces  had  taken  188,- 
145  Union  prisoners,  and  he  gave  cogent  rea- 
sons why  the  rebel  prisoners  were  not,  as  a 
body  of  men,  as  strong  and  capable  of  endur- 
ance as  the  Union  soldiers,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  greater  mortality. 

He  then  discussed  the  question  of  exchange 
of  prisoners  during  the  war,  and  showed  tlie 
reasons  which  controlled  the  policy  of  the 
Union  Government  in  this  matter,  and  which 
clearly  proved  that  it  was  owing  to  the  Con- 
federate hatred  and  inhumanity  toward  the 
blacks,  and  that  the  loyal  people  ,ohose  to 
abide  by  the  laws  of  war  among  all  civilized 
nations,  at  whatever  cost,  rather  than  desert 
the  bondmen  for  whose  cause  the  war  was 
maintained. 

He  then  appealed  to  the  ex-rebels  on  the 
floor,  and  said,  "Do  you  wish  easier  terms  for 
others  than  those  on  which  you  yourselves 
came  back  ?"  This  led  to  a  colloquy,  in 
which  Messrs.  Hill  and  Tucker  engaged  with 
some  pertinacity — the  ex-rebel  Tucker  re- 
marking that  he  did  not  speak  "to  excuse 
himself,  but  to  excuse  some  of  the  noblest 
men  he  had  ever  known,  and  of  whom  the 
gentleman  might  be  proud  to  claim  to  be  a 
peer.*'  Of  this  bravado  Mr.  Garfield  took  no 
notice. 

He  then  replied  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hill 
that  all  the  wrongs  of  the  South  were  charge- 


able to  Northern  fanaticism,  and  he  did  thin 
with  a  dignity  and  power  which  should  have 
caused  the  faces  of  men  with  the  least  sen- 
sibility to  tingle  with  the  blush  of  shame, 
and  he  concluded  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  exhaustive  speeches  that  have  been  de- 
livered in  Congress  in  many  years  by  say- 
ing, "I  join  you  all  in  every  aspiration  that 
you  may  express  to  stay  in  the  Union,  to  heal 
its  T«ounds,  to  increase  its  glory,  and  to 
forget  the  evils  and  bitterness  of  the  past. 
But  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  300,000 
heroic  men,  who,  maimed  and  bruised, 
drag  out  their  weary  lives,  carrying  in  their 
hearts  the  memory  of  what  they  suffered  in 
the  prison-pen — do  not  ask  us  to  vote  to  put 
back  into  power  that  man  who  was  the  cause 
of  their  suffering — that  man  still  unshrived, 
unforgiven,  and  undefended.** 

After  this  a  running  minor  debate  followevi 
between  Messrs.  Seelye,  Randall,  Frye, 
Banks,  Hill,  Blaine,  Rdagan,  Atkins,  and 
Jones. 

Mr.  Blaine  contended  that  he  had  the  right 
of  reply  under  the  rules.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  Mr.  Blaine  should  have  the  right 
of  reply  for  one  hour,  and  then  move  the 
previous  question,  upon  which  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

The  next  day  the  subject  was  resumed,  and 
Mr.  Knott,  from  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
reported  the  amnesty  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment requiring  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
person  amnested.  No  debate,  no  suggestion, 
not  even  from  the  minority  members  on  the 
committee  was  permitted,  and  the  Democrats 
attempted  to  put  the  bill  through  by  a  direct 
vote,  which  stood  182  to  97  ;  two-thirds  not 
concurring,  the  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Blaine  then  took  the  floor  and  moved 
to  reconsider  the  vote.  Attempts,were  made 
to  obstruct  his  purpose,  but  they  were  foiled 
on  every  side.  He  then  read  a  letter  from 
ex-Governor  Holden,  of  North  Carolina,  dated 
January  12,  1876,  directed  to  himself,  in 
which  Mr.  Holden  shows  that  he  has  been 
impeached  and  disfranchised  in  that  State, 
and  that  there  is  no  proposition  for  amnesty 
towards  him.  Mr.  Blaine  said  "gentlemen  of 
the  South  must  come  here  with  clean  hands 
before  they  asked  for  amnesty  for  Jeff«rson 
Davis.     Do  not  come  here  with  that  reqnest 
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while  jou  are  perseouting  men  in  the  Soath 
for  no  crime  bat  simplj  being  Republicans !" 
This  was  a  telling  shot..  He  then  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  his  bill,  and 
would  jield  to  anj  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  to  strike  out  the  clause  excepting  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  Mr.  Randall  objected.  Mr. 
Blaine  made  other  efforts  for  unanimous 
consent,  which  being  persistently  rejected  he 
said  he  would  end  the  matter  right  ^ere, 
and  withdrawing  his  motion  to  reconsider  he 
resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Randall  appealed  to  him  not  to  with- 
draw his  motion,  but  the  only  response  was 
a  call  for  the  regular  order,  and  so  amnesty 
was  killed  in  the  house  of  its  friends  I 

This  great  debate  will  develop  to  the 
country  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  both 
the  political  parties  as  represented  in  Con- 
gress. Republicans  have  nothing  to  fear' 
from  such  an  agitation.  It  is  only  the  apa- 
thy of  the  country  and  the  siren  song  of 
fraternity  while  the  designs  of  the  Southern 
leaders  and  their  plastic  allies  in  the 
North  are  being  carried  forward  that  the 
true  patriot  and  loyal  citizen  has  to  fear  and 

guard  against. 

, — ^  ^ 

Our  Best  Men  for  the  Convention. 

The  Republican  Convention  that  is  to  meet 
for  the  selection  of  our  standard  bearers  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  should  be  a  model 
one  in  every  respect.  The  people  should 
send  to  it  none  but  first-class  men,  men 
whose  character  is  above  reproach,  and  whose 
patriotism  is  beyond  question.  The  Conven- 
tion will  be  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most, 
important  ever  held  in  this  country.  On  its 
deliberations  will  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  future  weal  or  woe  of  the  Republic. 
Therefore  the  inost  sagacious  and  reliable 
men  in  the  Republican  ranks  must  be  se- 
lected to  represent  the  loyal  masses  in  whose 
name  they  are  to  act.  To  secure  such  men 
the  delegates  who  appoint  them  must  be 
chosen  by  the  people  with  especial  reference 
to  their  high  character  as  citizens  and  their 
fitness  for  the  duty  which  devolves  upon 
them.  Republicans  everywhere  should  see 
to  it  that  no  personal  ambition  nor  ground- 
less^rejudice  should  be  allowed  to  trammel 
the  freedom  of  those  who  are  to  meet  in 


National  Convention  to  make  choice  of  the 
best  man  for  the  highest  ofice  in  the  gift  of 
the  people.     On  the  choice  made  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  Union  cause  and  the  party 
pledged  to  its  maintenance  largely  depends. 
No  human  sagacity  can  foretell  the  direful 
consequences  which  would  follow  in  the  track 
of   Democratic    ascendency.     Our    national 
credit  would  be  imperiled,  our  rights  of  cit- 
izenship destroyed,  our  public  treasury  plun- 
dered in  the  name  of  law,  and  those  forces 
of  social  and  political  anarchy  which  were  de- 
feated on  the  battle-field  would  triumphantly 
assert  their  sway  over  a  people  that  could  no 
longer  resist  their  encroachments. 

The  safety  of  the  Republic  lies  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Convention  that  is  to  name 
the  man  who  is  to  bear  the  banner  of  Repub- 
licanism in  the  approaching  struggle.  There- 
fore we  plead  with  the  people  to  send  to  the 
Convention  the  best  men  ot  the  nation, 
whose  patriotism  and  judgment  can  be  relied 
upon,  and  whose  decision  will  command,  not 
only  the  respect,  but  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people. 


Stand  Shouldbr  to  Shoulder. — When  the 
halls  of  Congres,  are  converted  into  a  forum 
for  the  defense  and  justification  of  the  late 
rebellion,  and  the  acts  of  a  loyal  people  in 
conducting  a  great  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  are  criticised  and  denounced 
by  men  who  owe  their  lives  to  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  loyal  masses,  is  it  not  about 
time  for  the  friends  of  the  Union  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  guarding  the  nation 
against  renewed  attacks  of  the  once  defeated 
enemies  of  the  Government? 


Gratitude  op  Rbpublics. — Faith  in  the 
gratitude  of  Republics  would  have  been 
sadly  shaken  if  the  victims  of  deliberate  star- 
vation at  Andersonville  could  have  looked 
beyond  their  misery  and  beheld  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  their  sufferings  standing  on 
the  floors  of  Congress,  defending  the  cruel- 
ties practiced,  and  holding  up  to  the  loyal 
people  of  America  that  arch  traitor,  Jefferson 
Davis — whose  life  has  been  spared  through 
the  magnanimity  of  a  Republic  he  en- 
deavored to  destroy — as  a  model  of  patriot- 
ism and  public  virtue. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  ENGLISH  LAND  TENURE,  AND  PLANS 

OF  LAND  TENURE  REFORM. 


The  relations  subsisting  between  English 
tenant  farmers  and  their  landlords  were 
some  time  since  illustrated  in  connection 
with  a  disagreement  that  arose  between  the 
Earl  of  Darnley  and  a  certain  Mr.  Lake,  who, 
besides  being  the  tenant  of  one  of  Lord  Darn- 
lejr's  farms,  is  Mayor  of  Gravesend,  and 
therefore  a  person  of  some  social  importance. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  Lake  has  a  son  in  the 
West  Kent  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  the  Colonelcy 
of  which  was  some  time  ago  resigned  by  Lord 
Darnley  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
captain  of  one  of  his  companies  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  company — most  of 
them  being  tenants,  or  the  sons  of  tenants, 
on  the  Darnley  estate — took  sides  with  his 
Lordship,  and  followed  his  example  in  leav- 
ing the  service.  This  course,  however,  was 
not  pursued  by  the  son  of  Mr.  Lake,  although 
he  was  a  member  of  the  same  company.  At 
this  Lord  Darnley  felt  aggrieved,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  elder  Lake  to  use  his  influence 
with  his  son  to  induce  him  to  leave  the 
troop.  Mr.  Lake  replied  that  he  * 'could  not 
think  the  relations  between  a  loyal  subject 
and  his  Queen  should  in  any  way  be  inter- 
fered with  by  those  between  a  landlord  and 
his  tenant.''  In  short,  Mr.  Lake  refused  to 
interfere,  and  as  a  return  for  his  contumacy 
was  served  with  a  notice  to  quit  the  farm. 

But  the  point  which  most  interests  us  is  the 
theory  of  English  land-tenure  laid  down  by 
the  Earl  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Lake  on  the  subject  of  their  differ- 
ences. It  seems  that  for  some  years  past  his 
Lordship  has  observed  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lake  a  neglect  of  some  of  those  marks  of  defer- 
ence which  he  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the 
position  of  a  tenant.  He  complains,  for  in- 
stance, that  since  1871  Mr.  Lake  had  not 
honored  him  with  his  company  at  the  annual 
dinner  given  to  the  tenants  on  his  estate, 
and,  indeed,  at  the  last  five  dinners  had 
been  present  only  once.  He  then  goes  on  to 
say  :  "Now  what  I  wish  to  suggest  for  your 
consideration  is  how  far  any  person  has  a 
right  thus  to  maintain  a  position  of  isolation 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  the  charac- 
6b  • 


teristic  of  the  tenantry  on  the  large  estates 
of  this  country  that  they  are  not  mere  rent- 
payers  or  customers  for  the  commodity  called 
land;  but  on  the  contrary  retain  just  so  much 
of  feudal  tradition  as,  without  compromising 
their  due  independence,  serves  to  establish 
some  kind  of  sympathy  of  sentiment,  and 
identity  of  interest  between  themselves  and 
their  landlord."  In  a  subsequent  note  he 
says :  **If  I  were  willing  to  have  tenants 
upon  such  terms  as  yours,  I  might  as  well 
put  up  my  farms  to  public  competition  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  do  so,  as 
I  should  get  higher  rents  than  I  do." 

If  Mr.  Lake  had  been  an  average  English 
farmer,  we  presume  he  would  have  recog- 
nized the  feudal  traditions  attaching  to  his 
tenancy,  and  anticipated  his  landlord's 
wishes,  in  wl^ich  case  the  world  at  large 
would  not  have  been  reminded,  as  it  has  been, 
that  those  feudal  traditions  still  exist  upon 
English  estates.  An  English  paper,  in  com- 
menting upon  this  affair,  expressed  its  sense 
of  obligation  to  Lord  Darnley  for  so  dis- 
tinctly formulating  the  feudal  theory  as  to 
the  tenure  of  land,  but  suggested  that  it 
might  be  fair  to  have  it  clearly  stated  when 
a  farm  is  let  **  whether  the  transaction  is 
commercial  or  feudal ;  whether  the  tenant  is 
to  hold  that  he  has  done  his  duty  when  he 
has  paid  his  rent  and  cultivated  his  land  in 
scientific  fashion;  or  whether  he  is  still  bound 
to  perform  the  feudal  incidents'  of  voting 
with  his  landlord,  of  sharing  the  patroniz- 
ing hospitality  of  tenants'  dinners,  and  of 
compelling  his  sons  to  follow  the  landlord's 
fiag  when  he  happens  to  quarrel  with  the 
service  of  his  Queen."  *  *  "Of  course 
it  is  understood,"  continues  the  same  journal 
in  a  sarcastic  vein,  "that  he  is  not  to  make 
use  of  the  nefarious  machinery  of  the  ballot 
to  conceal  his  vote.  He  will  be  required  to 
share  his  landlord's  religious  as  well  as  his 
political  creed ;  and  though  all  his  sympa- 
thies may  be  with  the  robust  Protestantism 
of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  he  will  have  to  wor 
ship  amid  the  Ritualistic  aids  to  devotion 
which  please  the  esthetic  piety  of  his  bet- 
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ters.  He  must  not  grumble  when  the  oounty 
hunt  treads  his  springing  com  into  the 
ground.  *  ♦  He  must  echo  the  squire 
and  the  parson  at  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  he  must  vote  stoutly  against  a  school 
^ard." 

These,  it  seems,  are  some  of  the  incidents 
of  feudal  tenure.  At  the>  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  not  all  English  landlords 
are  like  the  Earl  of  Darnley ;  and  it  is  a 
fact,  which  any  one  who  visits  England  may 
ascertain  for  himself,  that  either  through 
the  force  of  "feudal  tradition,"  or  for  some 
other  reason,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
land  comprised  in  the  great  estates  of  the 
nobility  is  really  rented  a  good  deal  below 
its  strict  commercial  value.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  this  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  men  who  have  monop- 
olized the  soil  do  not  push  their  advantage 
to  the  extreme  limit ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
they  do  not  exact  for  its  use  quite  as  much 
as  the  density  of  population,  and  the  conse- 
quent keenness  of  competition,  would  Enable 
them  to  obtain.  The  London  correspondent  of 
the  Liverpool  Journal^  in  commenting  upon 
this  point,  says : 

**A  kinsman  of  mine  is  a  Scotch  land- 
surveyor,  valuer,  and  agent.  Not  long  ago 
•I  walked  with  him  over  a  farm  of  six  hundred 
•acres,  the  property  of  a  great  Duke.  The 
iland  is  gooid,  though  not  of  the  .first-elass. 
The  rent  i^  30  shillings  an  acre.  My  friend, 
when  he  heard  this,  exclaimed  with  astonish- 
>ment :  Thirty  shillings  I  Why  I  have  let 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  no  better  than 
this  at  $4  per  acre  t  Some  time  afterwards  I 
ascertained  that  all  the  land  on  this  estate — 
an  e<)tate  in  one  of  the  best  farming  counties 
in  England — ^fetched  on  an  average  25s.  6^. 
an  acre.  Its  market  value,  said  a  gentleman 
to  the  proprietor,  *is  about  50  shillings  per 
acre.'  The  answer  was,  *I  know  it.*  This 
is  not  a  singular  case  in  that  county.  The 
adjoining  estate  comprises,  on  the  whole, 
better  land — some  of  it,  indeed,  is  very 
excellent  land — but  the  average  rent  is  only 
27  shillings  an  acre.  The  proprietor  of  this 
estate  told  me  that  his  farms  have  not  been 
valued  for  seventy  years." 

During    a  recent  visit  to   England  the 

writer  of  this  article  became  cognizant  of 

cases  quite  similar  to  those  just  mentioned. 

A  mechanic  occupying  a  comfortable  brick 

cottage  with  about  two  acres  of  good  land 

^    '    '         H*  paid  a  rent  of  JB6  10«.  per 


annum.     The  cottage,  which  was  built  about 
two  years  ago,   contains  six  rooms,  which 
have  a  height  of  from  8  feet  6  inches  to  9 
feet  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  is  situated  on 
a  good  turnpike  road  within  four  miles  of  a 
market  town,  within  less  than  two  miles  of 
a  railway  station,  and  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant  from  a  local  post  office  and  a 
national  school.    This  is  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Hanmer,  near  Whitchurch,  Shropshire. 
While  some  of  the  great  proprietors  are  al- 
lowing their  cottages  to  fall  into  decay,  and 
merging  the  small  plots  of  land  attached  to 
them  into  the  adjoining  farms,  tbis  noble- 
man is  taking  here  and  there  a  few  acres 
from  his  farms  and  erecting  thereon  com- 
fortable cottages  for  the  laborers  and   me- 
chanics of  the  neighborhood.     And  while  he 
lets  these  tenements  at  very  moderate  rates, 
he  does  not  appear,  like  the  Earl  of  Darnley, 
to  expect  in  return  the  privilege  of  treating 
his  tenants  as  feudal  dependents.     In  relig. 
ions  matters  he  is  especially  liberal,  and  the 
only  thing  towards  which  he  appears  to  be 
downright  intolerant  is  the  vice  of  intem- 
perance. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  Lord  Hanmeif  s  es- 
tate is  one  which  was  purchased,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  by  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
manufacturer.  Its  purchaser  having  been 
brought  up  in  a' commercial  atmosphere,  nat- 
urally expects  to  get  for  it  its  full  commer- 
cial value,  and  does  obtain  higher  rents  than 
most  other  landholders  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country.  Although  more  ready  than 
some  of  these  other  landholders  to  invest 
capital  in  the  improvement  of  his  farms, 
he  is  far  from  being  a  favorite  among  the 
people  in  his  neighborhood,  who  regard  him 
as  a  keen,  close  trader,  always  ready  to 
buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market. 

What  has  been  said  will  help  to  explain 
the  position  of  the  different  parties  of  land- 
tenure  reformers  in  England.  Justly  dis- 
gusted with  assumptions  of  feudal  preroga- 
tives, such  as  that  to  which  the  Earl  of  Darn- 
ley  has  given  an  indiscreet  publicity,  and 
holding  that  the  monopoly  of  the  soil  by  a 
small  privileged  class  is  contrary  at  once 
to  public  policy  and  the  laws  of  nature,  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Liberal  party,   such  as 
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Mr.  Bright,  are  seeking  to  break  up  the 
great  estates  by  removing  all  obstacles  to  the 
transfer  of  land  and  making  it  as  easy  to 
sell  a  piece  of  real  estate  as  it  now  is — to 
nse  Mr.  Bright's  own  language— to  sell  a  ship. 
Believing  with  their  whole  hearts  in  the 
doctrine  of  free-trade,  reformers  of  this  class 
think  that  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
land  would  result  in  dividing  it  up  into  com- 
paratively small  properties  and  establishing 
the  very  best  system  of  land-tenure  which 
is  attainable. 

From  this  view  the  more  radical  land  re- 
formers wholly  dissent.  They  know  that  in 
a  country  "SO  densely  peopled  as  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  one  in  which  wealth  is  so  abundant, 
yet  so  unequally  divided,  free  trade  in  land 
might,  indeed,  result  in  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  landed  proprietors,  but  could 
not  possibly  result  in  a  wide  distribution  of 
land  among  the  people  and  the  creation  of  a 
f^eeholding  peasantry  such  as  now  exists  in 
France  and  Belgium.  They  know,  too,  by 
observation  and  experience  that  the  large 
landholder  who  has  inherited  his  estate 
from  remote  ancestors,  and  whose  income 
even  from  a  moderate  scale  of  rates  is  usually 
very  large,  is  apt  to  make  an  easier  landlord 
than  the  proprietor  who  has  purchased  land 
out  of  the  profits  gained  in  trade  or  manu- 
factures, and  whose  property  may  be  barely 
sufficient,  even  when  let  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, to  yield  him  an  income  adequate  to  his 
real  or  imagined  needs.  Hence,  if  they 
were  reduced  to  a  choice  between  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Bright  programme  and  letting 
things  remain  as  they  are  they  would  prob- 
ably decide  for  the  latter,  on  the  ground 
that  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose  poverty 
would  still  keep  them  in  the  position  of  ten- 
ants, are  better  off  under  a  few  compara- 
tively easy  landlords  than  they  would  be 
under  a  large  number  of  mor0  exacting  ones. 

They  do  not  propose,  however,  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are,  for  they  do  not  believe 
themselves  restricted  to  the  alternative  just 
mentioned.  Like  Lord  Darnley,  they  rec- 
ognize the  ''feudal  traditions"  which  cling 
to  the  estates  of  the  English  nobility,  but 
unlike  him  they  recognize  in  those  traditions 
a  sword  with  two  edges,  of  which  by  far  the 
keener  one  is  turned  towards  the  nobility 


themselves.  Nor  do  they  especially  mourn  on 
account  of  the  one  which  is  turned  towards  the 
farmer,  the  object  of  their  solicitude  being  the 
working  people.  Tn  short,  they  propose  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  based*  upon  the  fact  that 
under  the  feudal  system — the  system  under 
which  the  great  estates  were  established — 
the  nobles  were  only  tenants  in  capite^  hold- 
ing their  lands  from  the  Crown,  to  which  they 
owed  in  return  homage  and  service,  just  as 
the  inferior  tenants  owed  the  same  to  them. 
In  course  of  time  the  Crown  ceased  to  exer- 
cise its  prerogatives,  and,  as  the  nobles  were 
left  to  do  about  as  they  pleased  in  their  re- 
lations with  their  tenants,  their  estates  came 
to  be  practically  the  same  as  if  they  were 
their  own  property.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
eye  of  English  law  the  land  has  never  ceased 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Crown ;  and  un- 
der the  present  constitutional  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  Crown  means  the  nation.  Con- 
sequently the  English  estates  are  legally 
public  land.  Bat  although  this  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  legal  theory,  the  proposition  to  re- 
duce it  to  practice  by  ejecting  the  present 
holders  without  compensation  would  shock 
the  English  legal  and  judicial  mind  quite  aft 
much  as  if  no  such  theory  existed.  Even 
the  Radicals,  however — at  least  the  more 
prominent  and  influential  of  their  number — 
do  not  propose  so  much  as  this.  They  do 
propose,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nation's  legal  right  so  far  as  to  rescue  forUie 
masses  of  the  i>eople  at  least  a  share  of  those 
original  rights  in  the  soil  of  which  they  have 
been  despoiled. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  late  John  StuaK 
Mill  was  that  of  reviving  the  dormant  rigt^t 
of  the  State  so  far  as  regards  the  future  inr 
crease  in  the  value  of  land,  except  when  such 
increase  is  due  to  labor  or  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  landholder.  This  plan  would 
leave  the  landholder  in  possession  of  what- 
ever revenue  he  now  derives  from  his  land, 
and  would  only  deprive  him  of  his  prospect- 
ive profits  from  an  unearned  increase  in  the 
price  of  land  or  its  rental  value.  In  its 
adoption  the  nation  would  virtually  say  to 
the  landholders :  «*The  land  you  hold  is 
mine,  but  J  have  been  negligent  in  the  asser- 
tion of  my  rights  and  have  given  yon  came 
to  suppose  that  I  never  should  assert  them. 
In  this  belief,  oi*  perhaps  even  in  ignorance 
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of  my  legal  position,  many  of  you  have  pur- 
chased your  land  at  the  prevailing  high 
prices  of  the  present  time,  and  all  of  you  have 
formed  expectations  based  upon  the  present 
value  of  your  holdings.  This  value,  therefore, 
I  am  disposed  to  leave  undisturbed  ift  your 
possession ;  but  I  shall  not  permit  you  to  en- 
hance it  still  further  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  people.  I  give 
you  notice,  then,  that  for  every  shilling  of 
additional  tribute  which  you  levy  upon  the 
people  in  the  form  of  increased  rents,  I  shall 
take  as  much  from  you  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in 
the  maintenance  of  free  schools  and  other 
useful  institutions,  or  in  the  redaction  of 
the  taxes  now  paid  by  other  portions  of  the 
community." 

Those  who  advocate  this  policy  point  out 
that  the  population  bf  Great  Britain  has  more 
than  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century ;  that  the  average  rental  value 
of  land  has  increased  in  more  than  the  same 
proportion,  while  the  increase  in  its  selling 
price  has  been  still  greater ;  that  this  in- 
crease, whether  in  rental  value  or  in  selling 
price,  has  not  been  due,  save  in  a  very  small 
degree,  to  labor  or  expenditure  oq  the  part 
of  the  landholders,  but  simply  to  the  fact 
that  increased  competition  for  land  and  its 
products  has  enabled  them  to  ask  and  obtain 
increased  prices,  they  having  the  monopoly 
of  an  article,  the  supply  of  which  remains 
absolutely  fixed  in  quantity,  however  great 
may  become  the  increase  of  demand  through 
increase  of  population.  They  might  also 
justly  argue  that  if  there  are  a  very  few  es- 
tates like  that  above  mentioned,  the  rent-roll 
of  which  has  not  been  revised  for  seventy 
years,  there  are  many  others  like  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  which  being  cut  up 
into  city  lots  and  built  upon,  has  made  the 
family  rich  beyond  computation.  This  in 
crease  of  population,  they  say,  is  still  going 
on,  though  somewhat  less  rapidly  than  form- 
erly, and  may  be  expected  to  go  on  for  a 
considerable  period  in  the  future  ;  and  if  the 
Government  does  not  interfere,  rents  will 
rise  still  higher,  the  landlords  grow  still 
richer,  and  the  masses  sink  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  helpless  and  hopeless  poverty. 

The   latest  proposition    on   this    sublect 


emanates  from  no  less  distinguished  a  per- 
sonage than  Professor  Newman,  who  some 
months  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  organized 
a  new  national  union  of  agricultural  laborers 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  political  meth- 
ods, instead  of  strikes,  as  a  means  of  ad7anc- 
ing  their  cause.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walter, 
M.  P.  —  better  known  as  chief  proprietor  of 
the  London  Times — Pi;ofessor  Newman  pro- 
poses that  existing  estates  be  carved  into 
small  farms,  and  let  at  a  fixed  rent,  with 
a  guaranty  that  this  rent  shall  never  be 
raised  on  individuals  separately,  but  only 
by  a  national  act  adding  to  the  rents  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  its  passage  such  uni- 
forn^  percentage  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 
This  statement,  which  is  taken  from  a  short 
paragraph  on  tne  subject  in  an  English 
paper,  probably  fails  to  give  a  precise 
idea  of  Professor  Newman's  scheme,  but  it 
serves  to  show  how  the  idea  of  putting  into 
exercise  those  national  rights  over  the  land 
which  have  so  long  been  held  in  abeyance 
is  gaining  ground  among  English  thinkers, 
and  being  disseminated  among  the  people. 

Such  ideas  will  probably  strike  most  peo- 
ple, even  among  republican  Americans,  as 
decidedly  revolutionary  in  their  character ; 
but  desperate  evils  require  desperate  reme- 
dies, and  considerations  affecting  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  may  ere  long  force 
the  British  Government  to  repair  the  wrong 
by  which  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been 
robbed  of  the'ir  interest  in  the  soil. 

There  is  a  suspicion  abroad  that  British 
power  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  decay, 
and  if  that  be  true,  it  is  high  time  to  do 
something  calculated  to  infuse  new  spirit 
among  the  masses  of  the  British  people. 
When  Russia  found  herself  beaten  in  the 
Crimean  war  her  most  sagacious  statesmen 
perceived  that  the  emancipation  of  her  peas- 
ants was  necessary  to  the  development  of  her 
full  strength.  A  few  years  later  the  new 
Emperor  issued  the  ukase  giving  freedom  to 
the  serfs,  and  that  was  accompanied  by 
measures  designed  to  raise  those  serfs  to  the 
position  of  freeholders.  When  Prussia,  like 
all  the  rest  of  continental  Europe,  lay  tremb- 
ling at  the  feet  of  the  first  Napoleon,  her 
great  statesman,  Baron  von  Stein,  whose 
monument    has  recently  been  dedicated  at 
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Berlin  amid  the  acclamations  of  a  grate, 
fal  people,  saw  plainly  enough  what  was 
necessary  to  restore  her  strength.  **  To 
lift  a  people  up,**  said  he,  **it  is  necessary 
to  give  liberty,  independence,  and  property 
to  its  oppressed  classes,  and  extend  the 
protection  of  the  law  to  all  alike.  Let  us 
emancipate  the  peasant,  for  free  labor  alone 
sustains  a  nation  effectually.  Restore  to  the 
peasant  the  possession  of  the  land  he  tills, 
for  the  independent  proprietor  alone  is 
brave  in  defense  of  hearth  and  home." 

In  former  times  English  armies  were 
largely  made  up  of  the  yeoman  class.  ''And 
you,  good  yeomen,'*  cries  Henry  V.  at  Har- 
fleur,  '^ whose  limbs  were  made  in  England, 
show  us  here  the  mettle  of  your  pasture." 
In  ^hakspeare's  time  the  yeoman  class  still 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  population, 
and  Nasse  points  out  that  ''in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  Coke  could  say 
in  a  well-known  judgment  that  the  third 
part  of  England  consisted  of  copyhold." 
But  copyholds  and  common  lands  have  alike 
been  swallowed  up  in  the  great  estates,  and 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  England 
of  to-day  consists  of  tenant  farmers,  few 
of  whom  enjoy  any  real  independence,  and 
wage-laborers,  who  pass  through  life  with 
the  possibility  of  ending  it  in  the  poor-house 
ever  before  their  eyes. 

To  devise  and  carry  out  a  practical  reform 
which  shall  not  merely  create  a  yeoman 
class,  but  turn  to  the  highest  advantage  of 
the  entire  people  those  rights  in  the  soil 
which,  in  belonging  to  the  nation,  belong  in 
part  to  each  one  of  its  citizens;  to  establish 
a  system  which,  so  far  as  is  possible,  will 
preserve  these  rights  against  new  encroach- 
ments, and  transmit  them  unimpaired, 
through  successive  generations — ^to  do  this 
with  the  requisite  boldness,  and  yet  without 
unnecessary  harshness,  will  require  states- 
manship of  the  very  highest  order.  Until 
such  statesmanship  is  developed  it  is  to  be 
h-oped  that  things  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
as  they  are,  or,  at  least,  that  the  principle  of 
"free-trade  in  land,"  advocated  by  Mr. 
Bright  and  others,  may  not  be  embodied  in 
legislation.  Such  a  measure  would  be  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  any  thorough  and 
radical  reform  at  a  future  day,  for  it  would 


involve  a  practical  surrender  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  Crown,  and  after  thus  depriving 
the  people  of  that  share  in  the  soil  which 
already  belongs  to  them,  it  would  offer  them 
a  privilege  of  which  not  one  in  fifty  would 
ever  have  the  means  to  avail  himself 
— that  of  buying  land  with  somewhat  less  of 
legal  impediment  than  now  attends  its  pur- 
chase. 


On  the  Other  Limb 

It  is  a  homely  but  apt  provedt)  which  il- 
lustrates the  change  men  feel  when  the  boot 
that  pinches  is  on  their  own  leg,  or  their 
own  ox,  not  a  neighbor's,  is  being  gored. 
The  Democratic  and  "  Liberal"  newspapers 
and  politicians  are  just  now  writhing  under 
such  a  pressure — mildly  applied,  it  is  true. 
The  day  of  the  silent  men  in  public  affairs 
seems  to  be  upon  us.  What  an  amount  of 
wit  and  printers'  ink  has  been  spilled  over 
the  Republican  party  during  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  reluctance  far  more  than 
inability  of  President  Grant  to  make  speeches. 
The  poetasters  and  humorists,  the  satirists 

and  logicians,  have  all  alike  united  in  afHrm- 
ing  his  unfitness  because  of  this  fact  for  the 
high  administrative  duties  of  a  position 
which  requires  only  that  its  incumbent 
should  tmie,  not  verbally  deliver,  his  views 
and  recommendations.  Most  American  Pres- 
idents have  been  polished  talkers,  but  no 
one  of  them  was  elected  to  that  high  posi- 
tion simply  on  account  of  his  possessing 
such  talent. 

A  change  has  come  over  the  critical  dream. 
Mr.  Speaker  Kerr  has  appointed  as  "leader 
of  the  House  "  a  man  who  having  served  for 
four  years  in  that  body  without  opening  his 
lips,  either  in  colloquial  debate  or  set  speech, 
must  of  necessity  be  presumed  to  be  espec- 
ially well  qualified  for  a  post  which  is  com- 
monly supposed  requires  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  the  capacity  to  think  on  one's  feet, 
and  to  speak  readily  and  clearly  at  all  times 
and  to  the  point.  Mr.  Kerr  is  praised  for 
doing  this  by  the  same  pens  and  tongues 
that  have  heretofore  found  no  vocabulary 
copious  enough  to  abuse  the  Republican 
President,  who  has  never  pretended  to  be  a 
speech-make^^.  There  is  a  distinction  with 
a  difference — don't  you  see  ?  Mr.  Morrison, 
Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  ought  to 
be  able  to  speak,  and  either  can't  or  won't, 
while  the  President  is  not  required  to,  and 
having  neither  taste  nor  inclination  therefor, 
simply  avails  himself  of  his  privilege  and 
refrains. 
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DEMOCRATIC  PROMISES  VS.  PERFORMANCES. 


In  his  speech  of  December  4,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Caucus  that  nominated  a 
oandidate  for  Speaker,  Mr.  Lamar,  of  Miss- 
issippi, announced  the  programme  of  De- 
mocracy on  their  temporary  return  to  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Two  paragraphs  of  his  speech  are  sugges- 
tive on  account  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
also  because  we  have  already  had  an  illus- 
tration of  the  old  truth  that  performance  does 
not  always  keep  pace  with  the  high  sound- 
ing proclamation  which  precedes  it. 

Speaking  of  the  needed  reform    in   the 

"Civil  Service,"  Mr.  Lamar  said: 

"There  has  been  for  some  time  in  the 
public  mind  a  conviction,  profound  and  all- 
pervading,  that  the  civil  service  of  the 
country  has  not  been  directed  from  consid- 
erations of  public  good,  but  from  those  of 
party  profit,  and  for  corrupt,  selfish,  and 
unpatriotic  designs.  The  people  demand  at 
our  hands  a  sweeping  and  thorough  reform, 
which  shall  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  that 
will  secure  the  appointment  to  places  of 
trust  and  responsibility  of  the  honest,  the 
experienced,  and  the  capable." 

How  has  this  patriotic  and  unpartisan 
declaration  been  followed  out  during  the 
thirty  days  of  subsequent  performance  ?  If 
change  is  reform,  then  the  reform  has  been 
*  'sweeping  and  thorough . " 

Indeed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  De- 
mocracy of  the  whole  country  came  to 
Washington  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
it  "sweeping" — and  to  fill  the  subordinate 
positions  in  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol 
with  "experienced  and  capable"  persons. 

Two  of  the  four  subordinate  ofUcers  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Lamar's  caucus  took  the  mod- 
ified oath.  One  of  them,  the  Postmaster, 
late  a  captain  in  the  rebel  army,  has  ap- 
pointed nearly  all  of  his  employees  from 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  He  has  fourteen  sub- 
ordinates, and  nine  of  them  could  not  take 
the  oath  that  they  had  never  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States. 

The  Doorkeeper  of  the  Hou^e,  nominated 
at  Mr.  Lamar's  caucus,  had  proved  his  "ex- 
perience and  capability,"  by  serving  as  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  of  the  rebel  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  fact,  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  experience  in  attempting  to  destroy  the 


Union  is  a  much  better  passport  to  position 
under  this  new  civil  service  reform  than 
service  in  the  army  of  the  Union. 

For  several  years  past  thirteen  disabled 
soldiers  have  been  employed  as  assistant 
doorkeepers,  and  though  seriously  disabled 
by  wounds  received  in  defending  the  Union, 
they  have  performed  for  the  House  the  same 
service  which  able-bodied  men  would  have 
done. 

On  Tuesday,  December  13th,  a  resolution 
was  offered  in  the  House  declaring  that  in 
filling  such  places  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  disabled  soldiers  who  were  able  to 
do  the  needed  work,  but  it  was  voted  down 
by  the  solid  vote  of  the  Democratic  members 
— ^with  the  honorable  exception  of  Mr.  Hol- 
man,  of  Indiana. 

But  Mr.  Lamar  discussed  another  topic  of 

far  greater  importance  when  he  indicated 

the  Democratic  policy  in  reference  to  the 

Southern  States.     He  said  : 

"On  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  in- 
vested with  the  political  power  and  destiny  of 
our  country  during  the  last  10  or  15  years, 
it  has  been  a  frequent  remark  that  the  era 
of  constitutional  politics  had  closed,  that 
questions  of  constitutional  limitations  and 
restrictions  were  no  longer  to  hinder  or 
delay  the  legislation  of  the  Government  in 
its  dealings  with  financial,  economical,  or 
social  subjects  which  were,  it  was  assumed, 
now  the  only  matters  worthy  of  public  atten- 
tion. And  yet,  amid  their  grand  boastings,  the 
Forty-third  Congress  found  themselves  faced 
with  the  gravest  questions  of  constitutional 
law,  reaching  down  to  ,the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  system,  and  involving,  not 
only  the  relations  of  the  State  in  the  Federal 
Government,  but  that  of  the  people  to  their 
own  home  Government.  The  grandest  inspi- 
ration of  the  Democratic  party  is,  and  its 
crowning  glory  will  be,  to  restore  the  Con- 
stitution to  its  primitive  strength  and 
authority,  and  to  make  it  the  protector  of 
every  section,  and  of  every  State  in  the 
CJnion,  and  of  every  httman  being,  of  ever  j 
race,  color,  and  condition  in  the  land. ' ' 

This  paragraph  begins  with  a  bold  mis- 
representation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  When  has  Mr.  Lamar  heard 
the  Republican  party  declare  its  purpose  to 
break  down  the  "barrier  of  constitutional 
limitations"  in  order  to  d^al  with  "finan- 
cial, eoonomioal,  or  social  subjects  ?"    Can 
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he  be  80  reckless  as  to  deny  the  right  of 
GoDgresBto'regulate  the  finanoe  and  eoonomy 
of  the  nation  ?  If  his  oharge  means  any- 
thing, his  meaning  is  covered  by  the  words 
^'social  subjects.''  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  term  ^^social  institutions''  was  the 
old  Democratic  euphemism  for  slavery  and 
all  its  horrors.  He  makes  his  charge  more 
specific  by  referring  to  the  action  of  the  For- 
ty-third Congress — meaning,  of  course,  the 
legislation  in  regard  to  the  Louisiana  trou- 
bles. This  comes  with  an  ill  grace  from  Mr. 
Lamar,  who  is  known  to  have  been  extremely 
anxious  for  the  adoption  of  the  Wheeler 
compromise,  which  saved  that  distracted 
State  from  the  greatest  and  most  dangerous 
complications.  His  meaning  was  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  first  act  of  his  party  after 
the  election  of  Mr.  Kerr — ^when  he  and  they 
attempted  to  reopen  the  wounds  of  Lousiana 
by  disregarding  the  fundamental  condition 
of  the  Wheeler  compromise.  It  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  peace  of  the  country  that  a  few 
members  of  his  own  party  were  willing  to 
unite  with  the  Republicans  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  outrage  upon  plighted 
faith.  The  people  will  not  soon  forget  that 
first  day*s  work  of  the  Democratic  House.  It 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Lamar's  mean- 
ing, when  he  says  that  *Hhe  grandest  inspi- 
ration of  the  Democratic  party  is,  and  its 
crowning  glory  will  be,  to  restore  the  Consti- 
tution to  its  primitive  strength  and  authority. ' ' 

Its  ** primitive  strength  and  authority"  were 
used  by  the  Democracy  to  deny  all  the  rights 
of  manhood  to  the  negro  race.  Mr.  Lamar's 
declaration  is  brim-full  of  ultra  State  sover- 
eignty— of  disregard  to  the  recent  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  which  the  Democ- 
racy have  again  and  again  denounced — and 
which  they  do  not  intend  to  enforce. 

The  protection  to  **every  human  being,  of 
every  race,  color,  and  condition"  Mr.  Lamar 
proposes  to  give  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  protection  recently  given  to  the  colored 
voters  in  his  own  State.  A  statement  of  the 
vote  therein  1873  and  that  in  1875  will  show 
its  character.  In  the  first  named  year  the 
Republican  State  Treasurer  received  70,462 
votes  ;  the  Democratic  candidate,  47,486 — a 
Republican  majority  of  22,976.  In  1872  the 
vote  for  President  was :    Republican,  82,175 ; 


Democrat,  52,857 — a  Republican  majority 
of  29,318.  In  1875,  when  the  polls  and  the 
preliminary  canvaAS  was  overshadowed  by 
the  protection  Mr.  Lamar  promises  so  lav- 
ishly ,the  vote  stood  as  follows :  Democratic 
candidate  for  SUte  Treasurer,  97,922 ;  Re- 
pablican  candidate  for  State  Treasurer,  67,- 
000— Democratic  majority,  30,922.  Thi« 
shows  a  change  of  votes  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  40,000 ;  and  an  increase  of  46,974  ia 
the  total  vote  over  that  of  1873. 

Mr.  Lamar  will  not  assert  that  such  a  re- 
sult has  been  achieved  by  honest  and  honor- 
able means,  and  that,  too, in  a  State  where  the 
colored  population  exceeds  the  white  per- 
sons, (census  1870,)  by  61,306,  and  the 
normal  excess  of  voters  of  that  class  is  at 
least  15,000.  How  the  change  was  brought 
about  is  well  understood,  ^n  extract  made 
from  a  private  letter,  written  in  Monroe 
county,  will  show  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Democracy  to  secure  in  Mr.  Lamar's 
own  State  the  equal  protection  to  * 'every  hu- 
man being,  of  every  race,  color,  and  condi- 
tion," he  so  grandiloquently  promises : 

**Several  days  prior  to  the  2d  of  November 
the  Democrats  began  to  parade  with  guns 
and  artillery.  They  kept  up  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade all  over  the  country  in  order  to  frighten 
and  overawe  the  black  voters.  They  pretend- 
ed that  a  large  number  of  colored  men  in- 
tended to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  it 
was  discovered  on  election  day  that  not  one 
hundred  of  such  volunteer  Democrats  lived 
in  the  county.  Then  they  resorted  to  force 
and  intimidation.  They  took  guns  and  pis- 
tols and  carried  their  cannon  to  the  court- 
house where  the  voting  was  to  take  plaoe« 
and  told  the  blacks  that  they  must  either 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket  or  not  vote  at  all. 
In  about  half  an  hour  the  news  spread  all 
over  the  precinct.  A  large  number  of  colored 
men  were  coming  to  vote,  but  turned  back  to 
save  themselves.  Some  were  knocked  down 
when  they  were  in  the  act  of  voting.  Now, 
I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  every  species  of 
effectual  intimidation  was  used,  and  a  largo 
number  of  the  largest  landholders  in  the 
county  have  refused  to  rent  or  lease  to  blacks 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  election.  If 
something  is  not  done  to  protect  us,  I  can 
assure  you  that  not  a  vote  will  be  cast  by 
the  black  Republicans  in  this  county  for 
President,  &c.,  in  1876." 

This  illustrates  the  Lamar  code — the  mode 
of  protecting  all  rights  and  all  men  (who 
4on't  vote  their  ticket)  when  it  is  to  be  pur- 
sued under  the  Democratic  rule.    Munroe 
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county  had,  in  1870,  a  population  of  22,631, 
of  whom  14,000  were  colored.  In  1873  it 
eaat  3,844  votes,  of  whom  2,007  were  Re- 
publican, making  a  majority  of  170.  In 
1875  the  vote  was  4,165,  divided  into  Demo- 
crats, 2,619,  and  Republicans,  1,546 — a 
Democratic  majority  of  1,073.  According  to 
the  last  Federal  census,  the  number  of  male 
citizens  in  Munroe  county  was  4,336 — only 
171  more  than  the  total  of  the  last  poll.  The 
ratio  to  the  whole  population  is  somewhat 
more  than  one  voter  to  every  five  persons, 
and  would  give  to  the  colored  population 
about  2,800,  or  a  majority  of  more  than  1 ,200. 
These  figures  are  quite  suflicient  to  verify  the 
statement  made  in  the  letter  already  quoted. 
One  other  instance  will  be  suflicient.  Ya- 
zoo county,  with  a  total  voting  population  in 
1870  (U.  S.  census)  of  3,398,  gave  in  1873  a 
Republican  vote  of  2,427,  and  a  Democratic 
poll  of  411— a  Republican  majority  of  2,016. 
At  the  last  election,  when  the  Democracy 
protected  the  polls,  the  Republican  vote  was  seven 
(7)  and  the  Democratic  4,044,  or  a  total  in- 
crease of  653  votes  since  1870,  indicating  an 


addition  to  the  i>opulation  of  the  ooaxitjr  €>f 

at  least  3,265.    Mr.  Singleton,  one    of    A£r. 

Lamar's  colleagues,  owes  his  election  to  tJhls 

Yazoo  county   vote.    This  is  a  simple    SLfy- 

surdity,  refuted  by  its  own  statement.      A.ix 

influential  citizen  thus  writes  from.  Misais  - 

sippi : 

^^As  matters  now  stand,   the  Democrats 
will  carry  the  next  election  as  they  clioosey 
because  the  negroes    must  either  vote    tlie 
Democratic  ticket  or  stay  at  home.     I  kno  w 
the  leading  Republicans  of   the   State     are 
to   some   extent   to  blame,  but  the    Demo- 
crats   are    armed    with    Winchester    rifles. 
$4,000  was  spent  in    *    *    I  am   told,  for 
guns  and  ammunition.     You  must  not  make 
public  this  statement,  because  it  would  make 
it  unsafe  for  me  here.     Northern  men  liere 
must  do  hereafter  one  of  these  things  :    1st. 
Leave  the  State,     2d.   Vote  the  Democratic  ticTcet. 
3d.  Be  still  at  home  and  not  vote  at  all, ' ' 

Mississippi     answers     Mr.     Lamar.     Tlie 

forty  thousand  oppressed  citizens   who  have 

either  boon  debarred  from   exercising  tlie 

franchise,  or  compelled  under  duress  to  cast 

their  ballots  contrary  to  their  wishes,  are 

the  witnesses  of  Mr.  Lamar's  false  pretenses. 
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The  Congressional  Record  of  December  16 
contained  the  following    significant  item  : 

"Mr.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  intro- 
duced a  bill  (H.  R.  No.  228)  to  repeal  a  joint 
resolution  of  March  2,  1867,  and  the  act  of 
February  4,  1862,  prohibiting  p"kyment  to 
any  person  noi;  known  to  be  opposed  to  the 
rebellion  ;  which  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time." 

The  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Vance  repeals  the 
joint  resolution  of  March  2,  1867,  which  a 
loyal  Congress  enacted  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  States  Treasury*.  Under  this 
joint  resolution  no  claim  for  damages  done, 
or  property  used  during  the  rebellion, 
would  be  entertained  or  paid  by  the  United 
States,  unless  the  loyalty  of  the  claimant 
was  clearly  established.  It  has  proven  a 
safeguard ;  and  has  excluded  a  class  of  un- 
just claims  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
act  of  February  4,  1862,  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  strike  from  the 
pension-roll  the  nam.es  of  such  persons  as 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Gloyernmenl. 


Other  laws  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time,  having  for  their 
object  the  exclusion  of  war  claims  presented 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Vance,  in  the  first  flush  of  Democratic 
ascendency,  opens  a  direct  fire  upon  these 
loyal  barriers,  and  has  at  his  back  a  power- 
ful influence  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Of  course  this  infamous    proposition,    the 
effect  of  which,  if  legalized,    would  be  to 
double  our  national  debt,  cannot  become  a 
law.      A    Republican  Senate  and  a  loyal 
President  stand  in  the  way  of  its  enactment. 
Still,  the  animus  of  Democracy  is  seen  in 
this  proposition  of  the  North  Carolina  mem- 
ber.    His  bill  reflects   the  views  of  every 
Southern  Democrat,  and  at  least  a  majority 
of  those  coming  from  the  North. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  control  of  the 
nation  by  the  Democracy  would  cost  the 
Government  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000 
within  the  next  four  years.  Among  the 
claims  awaiting  the  restoration  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  the  following  : 
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Payment  for  all  slave  property  ;  for  dama- 
ges done  to  private  property  by  military 
operations ;  for  snpplies  taken  by  or  fur- 
nished to  the  army ;  refunding  the  cotton 
tax ;  payment  for  property,  contraband  of 
war,  seized  and  o6nfiscated.  These  are 
among  the  leading  claims  held  in  reserve  for 
the  restoration  of  Democracy  to  power. 
These  are  among  the  claims  that  would  be 
pressed  for  settlement  if  the  bill  offered  by 
Mr.  Vance  should  ever  become  a  law. 

It  is  well  for  the  loyal  element  that  still 
controls  the  Government  to  note  the  drift  of 
Democracy,  and  to  take  such  action  as  pa- 
triotism indicates  to  prevent  the  humiliat- 
ing and  disastrous  surrender  which  the 
Democrats  are  building  their  hopes  upon. 
The  action  of  Mr.  Vance  in  the  House  in 
proposing  to  break  down  the  barriers  which 
a  loyal  Congress  had  erected  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nation  ;  the  rejection  by  a  strict 
party  vote  of  Mr.  Port's  just  resolution,  giv- 
ing preference  to  disabled  Union  soldiers  in 
appointments  made  by  the  House ;  the 
wholesale  dismissal  of  wounded  heroes  from 
positions  they  had  long  occupied  with  credit, 
and  the  substitution  of  ex-Confederate  offi-- 
cials,  are  such  startling  indications  of  the 
revolutionary  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Democratic  party  that  its  encouragement 
and  support  by  the  American  people  will 
be  little  short  of  a  crime  against  the  Re- 
public. 

We  call  upon  the  true  friends  of  the  na- 
tion to  organize  for  its  defense.  Let  Repub- 
lican clubs  be  started  everywhere  to  keep 
the  people  thoroughly  posted  on  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  and  to  arouse  them  to  a  sense 
of  duty  during  the  Presidential  campaign. 
The  common  enemy  is  vigilant  and  our 
friends  must  meet  it  with  equal  vigilance. 
Local  prejudices  must  be  laid  aside  until 
the  great  question  of  national  safety  is  de- 
cided. Good  men  must  band  together  for 
the  common  defense.  Personal  ambition 
must  bend  to  the  public  good.  The  skies 
are  bright  for  a  glorious  Republican  victory 
in  1876.  But  victory  depends  upon  activity, 
hard  work,  and  upon  that  laudable  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  that  prompts  each  patriot  to  for- 
get self  in  his  devotion  to  the  country  he  loves. 

We  call  upon  the  Republican  press  of  the 


nation  to  renew  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
noble  party  whose  overthrow  would  be  a 
death  blow  to  the  Union.  Plain  words  must 
be  spoken ;  the  truth  must  be  presented  ; 
the  mask  must  be  torn  from  Democracy,  and 
the  dangers  following  its  restoration  so 
clearly  shown  that  no  patriot  of  average 
intelligence  need  err  in  forming  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  his  duty  in  the  Presidential 
campaign..  Republican  journals  throughout 
the  country  have  struck  grand  blows  for 
liberty  and  justice  in  the  past,  but  grander 
work  is  still  before  them.  The  Centennial 
year  will  be  one  of  inspiration  to  patriotism; 
let  all  who  love  the  Republic  labor  to  make 
it  one  of  victory. 

TuBNiNO  wounded  Union  soldiers  out  of 
office  to  make  room  for  ex-Confederates  may 
be  fully  up  to  the  'Hrue  reform*'  promised  by 
Democracy,  but  it  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
reform  that  will  satisfy  the  country.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  appoint  ex- Confederate  sol- 
diers and  leading  rebels  to  office  while  tens  of 
thousands  of  brave  fellows  can  be  found  who 
served  the  nation  in  its  hour  of  peril,  and 
who  stand  in  need  of  some  employment 
that  will  yield  them  fair  pay  for  honest  ser- 
vices, but  it  is  far  worse  to  turn  out  one- 
legged  and  one-armed  heroes  from  positions 
conferred  by  a  grateful  country  to  make 
room  for  the  former  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
If  this  is  the  policy  of  Democracy,  the  peo- 
ple will  effectually '  squelch  it  when  it 
presents  itself  at  the  ballot-box  at  the  next 

election. 

m  m 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  a  Cap- 
tain of  Police  at  the  Capitol  building  de- 
serted his  post  and  went  South  to  fight  in 
the  ranks  of  treason.  He  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  appointed  from  that  State. 

The  Democratic  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  brings  this  valiant  official 
into  the  public  service  again.  The  ex-Con- 
federate Doorkeeper  appoints  him  to  a  re- 
sponsible position.  Now  he  hails  from  Cal- 
ifornia, having  removed  to  that  State  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Confederacy.  After 
this  appointment  who  will  doubt  the  love  of 
Democracy  for  those  who  tried  to  destroy 
the  Union. 
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THE  WEAKNESS  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


The  Democratic  party  having  been  for 
fifteen  years  a  party  of  promise  has  at  last 
assumed  a  new  position,  and  for  a  month  has 
been  endeavoring  to  show  to  the  country 
precisely  what  it  can  do  as  a  party  of  per- 
formance. 

Standing  aloof  from  responsibility  in  the 
enactment  of  laws  and  in  the  esecation  of 
them,  with  nothing  to  do  but  criticise  and 
protest  and  denounce  all  the  proceedings  and 
propositions,  and  principles,  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  Republicans,  the  managers  of 
Democracy  have  had  the  advantage  which  a 
party  out  of  power  always  enjoys,  of  not 
being  held  accountable  for  anything  done. 
By  opposing  everything,  they  were  sure  to 
be  on  the  record  against  all  unpopular 
measures,  and  opposition  to  popular  schemes 
is  always  immediately  forgotten  when  the 
schemes  are  carried,  and  hence  at  the  end  of 
a  long  period  of  minority,  the  outs  have  ob- 
tained by  immunity  from  responsibility  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  discernment,  capacity 
and  usefulness,  which  this  country  has 
thought  worthy  to  have  tested,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  giving  them  an  ample  working 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  imposing  upon  them  the  duty  of  show- 
ing what  they  can  do. 

The  standards  by  which  the  Democratic 
party  must  inevitably  be  judged  are  two  ; 
both  clearly  beyond  question.  The  work  of 
the  majority  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
ideals  set  ug  when  the  party  was  out  of 
power,  and  with  the  performances  of  the 
party  which  has  been  in  power.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  on  either  of  these  points.  The 
trial  is  now  going  on  before  the  country,  and 
a  full  month  has  passed  spce  its  commence- 
ment. This  month  has  developed  a  state  of 
things  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  manage- 
ment which  has  assumed  control.  It  has 
taken  a  whole  month  to  organize  the  House 
and  select  the  committees.  This  has  never 
happened  before  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government,  and  the  circumstance  at  once 
puts  at  I  est  the  claim  set  up  that  in  business 
capacity,  comprehension  of  the  wants  and 
duties  of  the  hour,  and  a  determination  to 


do  the  needful  things  whatever  they  may  be, 
the  Democratic jparty  is  superior  to  its  oppo- 
nent, but  the  contrary  is  shown.  The  boast- 
ed statesmanship  of  whi  ih  we  heard  so  much 
did  not  show  itself  as  predicted.  The  beau- 
tiful material  which  was  supposed  to  be  ly- 
ing around  loose  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  all 
fitted  and  planed  and  polished  for  immedi- 
ate use  in  legislation,  was  not  on  hand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  ready  to  be 
worked  into  the  new  and  improved  political 
temple.  In  looking  for  a  Colfax  or  a  Blaine 
to  occupy  the  Chair  no  such  presiding  genius 
could  be  found,  and  the  nearest  approach  in 
the  person  of  Sam.  J.  Randall,  could  not  be 
elected — ^two  circumstances  very  significant 
and  equally  unfortunate.  Not  to  have  the 
men  out  of  which  to  make  a  Speaker  equal 
to  the  past  signifies  a  lowering  of  the  stan- 
dard of  ability  in  the  House,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  power  to  perform  the  promises 
given  to  the  country  of  improved  legislation. 
A  weak  legislature  always  fails,  and  invari- 
ably incurs  the  contempt  of  its  constituency, 
and  the  reasons  are  so  obvious  they  need  not 
be  stated.  Not  to  be  able  to  elect  the  most 
fit  man  as  Speaker  argues  division,  incohe- 
rency  of  purposes,  and  internal  weakness, 
corresponding  to  the  weakness  in  leadership. 
And  when  the  new  Speaker  was  installed  and 
his  opponents  Randall  and  Cox  acquiesced  in 
the  arrangement,  and  the  difficulty  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  mainly  surmounted,  to 
their  dismay  it  was  found  wholly  unsolved 
and  more  formidable  than  ever.  Not  only 
was  there  a  lack  of  material  for  the  Speaker- 
ship, but  a  greater  lack  of  material  for  lead- 
ership, and  for  chairmanship  of  committees, 
to  cope  with  Blaine,  Garfield,  Wheeler,  Hoar, 
Hale,  Kasson,  and  the  other  experienced 
statesmen  of  the  minority.  Cox  claimed  to 
be  as  good  as  Wood,  who  was  an  older  sol- 
dier, and  Wood  thought  himself  the  very 
father  of  the  happy  family,  while  Morrison, 
an  unknown  man  who  had  sat  in  two  Con- 
gresses undiscovered,  comes  up  and  is  pro- 
nounced the  superior  of  both.  The  leader- 
ship falls  to  the  unknown,  and  the  principal 
chairmanships  are  scattered  among  Kentuok- 
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ians,  Virginians,  and  Missoarians,  whose 
names  never  before  reaohed  much  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  native  ooonties,  and  in 
most  instances  not  even  to  that  extent ; 
while  New  England  and  the  great  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  shored  nn- 
mercifully  aside,  with  the  great  Northwest 
also  out  in  the  cold.  Were  this  necessary  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  talent  of.  the 
Democratic  members  from  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri,  however  painful  the 
(act  might  be,  it  could  be  borne  and  readily 
acquiesced  in,  but  there  being  no  such  supe- 
riority, and  the  preponderance  of  experience 
being  the  other  way,  only  one  conclusion  can 
be  reached,  and  that  is,  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  not  been  able  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  nature  of  its  position,  nor  act  in  a  way 
to  command  the  confidence  even  of  its  own 
members.  The  failure  is  the  most  conspic- 
uous one  in  history :  so  felt  and  confessed. 
Moreover  there  is  no  recovery  from  it. 

The  fact  of  superior  ability  and  higher 
legislative  capacity  of  the  Republicans  is  one 
that  cannot  be  remedied  by  them.  The  men 
are  there  for  two  years,  and  nature  can  add 
not  a  whit  to  the  capacity  of  the  pemooratic 
elect.  They  will  abide  in  all  their  medioc- 
rity, and  the  contrasts  will  grow  more  strik- 
ing as  from  time  to  time  the  responsibilities 
become  more  fully  developed. 

Failure  was  inevitable  from  the  start. 
The  Democratic  party  has  a  more  vital  de- 
ficiency than  lack  of  ability  and  lack  of  co- 
hesiveness :  it  is  barren  of  ideas  that  con- 
stitute  true  nationality  and  national  great- 
ness. It  is  a  party  of  negations,  save  that 
one  of  its  factions  is  badly  infected  with 
ideas  positive  for  mischief.  It  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  doing  anything  to  develop  resources, 
and  for  the  immense  mass  of  ignorance  that 
prevails  in  the  inferior  races  and  degraded 
masses  it  not  only  has  no  remedy,  but  it 
has  no  appreciation  of  the  dangers  which 
are  the  inseparable  concomitants  of  ignor* 
ance  and  lawlessness.  The  make-up  of  the 
committees  clearly  indicates  its  negative 
position.  The  composition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  makes  this  so  necessarily.  The 
power  of  Democracy  is  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  there  is  where  their  majorities 
are  to  come  firom  in  the  next  election.    This 


fact  accounts  for  the  arrangement  of  com- 
mittees by  Speaker  Kerr  ;  the  South  has  got 
the  preponderance,  and  the  rebel  element  is 
predominant  in  the  Democratic  House  in  num- 
bers and  far  more  in  influence  and  in  talent : 
so  the  Southern  ideas  of  statesmanship  are 
sure  to  prevail.  The  key-note  of  this  faction 
which  is  to  control  was  sounded  by  Lamar, 
in  his  speech  to  the  caucus,  when  he  said, 
'*iM  toant  a  government  which  we  can  Uve.^* 
That  is  it  exactly.  The  Republican  party 
has  preserved  the  national  unity,  destroyed 
rebellion  and  slavery  and  secession,  the 
three  grand  enemies  of  nationality ;  has 
proclaimed  equal  rights  to  all  races,  colors, 
and  conditions  of  men ;  has  done  what  it 
could  to  promote  the  education  of  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant ;  has  encouraged  tl^e  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  South  by  affording 
'all  the  protection  in  its  power  to  Immigrants, 
and  preserving  order  when  interrupted  by 
mob  law  and  violence;  has  pardoned  the 
crime  of  rebellion,  and  restored  to  the  men 
lately  in  arms  against  the  Government  all  the 
rights  which  citizens  who  were  always  true 
enjoy,  and  has  asked  nothing  in  return  save 
the  one  simple  cpndition,  that  the  rights  of 
the  freedmen  gained  by  the  war  and  the 
Constitutional  amendments-  shall  be  accord- 
ed them  in  good  faith  and  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  amended  charter.  And  the 
Government  which  has  preserved  the  Union^ 
made  freedom  and  equal  rights  sacred,  and 
forgiven  the  traitors  who  attempted  the  de- 
struction of  all,  they  cannot  love ;  and  they 
can  be  pacified  only  by  having  a  government 
which  they  can  love.  What  kind  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  may  be  is  not  doubtful.  It 
must  be  a  government  of  diiferent  ideas  from 
the  one  which  has  maintained  the  Union  and 
fought  disunion.  That  the  rebels  cannot 
love  a  Union  government  is  proof  that  they 
have  not  in  their  hearts  accepted  the  results 
of  the  war.  If  they  believed  in  union  and 
freedom,  and  the  political  equality  of  the 
races,  they  would  be  Republicans,  because 
the  Republican  party  is  the  instrumentality 
by  which  these  have  been  secured,  and  is  the 
only  party  that  is  committed  by  a  living 
faith  to  the  maintenance  of  these  grand 
ideas.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  of  rebels 
that  they  should  love  the    ideas    against 
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wliich  fhey  fought,  and  they  don't,  and  La- 
mar frankly,  confesses  tliat  thej  don't.  Thej 
love  the  opposite  ideas.    Not  a  soul  of  them 
will  acknowledge  that  thejwere  in  the  wrong. 
Thej  helieve  and  say  they  were  right,  and 
though  crushed  to  earth,  like  truth,  they 
hope  to  rise  again.  They  believe  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  as  it  was,  and  hold  with  James 
Buchanan  that  a  State  cannot  be  ooeroed. 
They  believe  in  the  resolution  of  the   State 
Democratic  Convention  of  Mississippi,  where 
Lamar  is  a  shining  light,  that  it  is  the  design 
of  the  Republican  party  to  place  white  men 
under  the  control  of  their  late  slaves  and 
*'  degrade  the  Caucasian  race  as  inferiors  of 
the  African  negro,  which  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned  to  be  scorned  by  all  intelligent 
minds."    They  believe  with  the  Democratic 
legislature  of  New  Jersey,  which  repudiated 
the  fourteenth  amendment  after  it  had  been 
adopted,  and  declared  *'  that  the  origin  and 
objects  of  said  amendment  were  unseemly 
and  unjust ;  that  the  necessary  result  of  its 
adoption  must  be  the  disturbance  of  the  har- 
mony if  not  the  destruction  of  our  system  of 
government,"  and  in  a  word  they  believe  in 
the  old  State  sovereignty  theories,  out  of 
which  came  the  heresy  of  secession  and  the 


iniquity  and  horrors  of  rebellion  and  civil 
war.     Because  they  thus  balieve  they  love 
the    Democratic    party.      They  have  been 
whipped,  but    not    so  whipped  that    they 
question  their  original  right  to  commit  trea- 
son.    Their  political  fiuth  is  the  same  as  be- 
fore the  fight,  and  all  they  want  is  to  have 
the  suitable    opportunity  to  carry  it  out. 
They  are  not  to  blame  for  this ;  it  is  human 
nature.     The  bl^me  is  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  trusting  them  with  power  before 
they  have  utterly  outgrown  and  renounced 
their  old  heresies  and  purposes.     These  her- 
esies are  destructive  of  all  government  and 
all  nationality,  and  no  party  which  holds 
them  or  tolerates  them  can  stand.     This  is 
the  weakness  of  Democracy ;  this  is  what 
elected  Kerr  and  prompted  him  in  fixing  his 
committees,  and  he  readily  cottoned  to  the 
rebel  element  and  gave  it  the  lion's  share. 
The  Northern  Democracy  n^st  take  back 
seats  and  play    second  fiddle  to  the  men 
who   lately   stood   as    rebel    pickets    and 
shot    down    the    defenders  of   the    Consti- 
tution and  the  flag  of   the  Union,   and    it 
holds    the    power    in  the    House   on    this 
condition    and    no    other.     Probably  it  be- 
gins to  see  it. 


THE  EEPfiESENTATIOIf  OF  CONFEDERATE  TREASON". 


The  transaction  under  the  apple  tree  at 
Appomattox  swept  out  of  existence  the  thing 
tiiat  was  called  the  Confederate  power;  and 
the  disbanding  of  the  armies  of  the  Rebellion 
and  the  relegation  of  the  men  and  officers  to 
their  States  and  to  the  pursuit  of  their  voca- 
tions, without  harming  a  hair  of  their  heads, 
swept  out  of  existence  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Confederate  States.  The  rebel  officers  re- 
turned to  their  hcmies  with  mingled  feelings, 
in  which  doubt  of  the  future  predominated  ; 
and  while  they  were  uncertain  as  to  their 
fiate,  they  were  anxious  and  ready  to  con- 
cede anything  to  remove  the  burden,  or 
famish  any  proof  of  good- will  that  would  be 
received.  Indeed,  the  disloyal  element  in 
the  South  was  whipped  and  cowed.  Jefferson 
Davis  fled  from  arrest  in  the  guise  of  an  old 
woman,  valiant  with  a  slop-bucket,  yet  ask- 
ing the  respect  due  to  x>etticoats  which 
e^        "    "      legs    of  the  rebel    President; 

^erals  left  the  country,  too 


timid  to  face  what  they  feared.  It  is  an  Ids  - 
tone  Hct  that  the  leaders  and  more  prominent 
rebels  realized  their  position,  and  that  was, 
that  if  they  had  their  deserts,  their  punish.- 
ment  would  be  severe.  The  spirits  of  these 
men  were  low  and  their  prospects  bleak;  for  it 
was  known  that  few  conquered  rebels  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands  had  hitherto 
escaped,  and  if  the  old  world  custom  liad 
been  adopted  by  the  North  in  its  hoar  of 
victory  none  could  have  complained  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  condemnation  of  some  of 
the  most  notorious  and  the  publication  of  an 
account  of  how  they  demeaned  themselves 
would  have  served  as  the  warning  of  tlie 
age  against  the  crime  of  treason. 

If  the  South  had  been  oppressed  by  unjust 
legislation — ^if  it  had  a  real  cause  of  com- 
plaint— its  rebellion  would  have  had  some 
ground  of  excuse.  But  the  South  had  no 
excuse ;  and  the  treason  of  the  Slave  Sta,te8 
stands  forth  as  a  crime  of  barbarous  black- 
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Des8,  of  gratuitous  infamj ;  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — The  North  was  free  and 
the  South  was  slave,  both  of   their    own 
Tolition.  Both  had  willed  it  so,  and  both  were 
well  aware  of  the  destiuctive  character  of  the 
social  structure  in  each,  and  what  it  involved. 
The  North,  yearning  for  progress,  stretched 
out  its  hands  to  all  who  could  help,  and  to 
the  adoption  of  every  appliance  that  could 
advance  its  material    prosperity.      It    had 
railroads  and  canals  ;  and  ships  and  manu- 
factories ;  it  had  public  institutions  of  learn- 
^      Ing,  and  it  loved  knowledge.    That  its  citi- 
zens might  receive  all  the  advantages  of 
such   a    disposition,  the  multiplication  of 
school-houses  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  men 
of  the  North  became  imbued  with  a  civiliza- 
tion superior  to  that  of  Europe ;  a  sturdy 
love  of  liberty  penetrated  their  hearts  ;  and 
they  added  what  is  not  found  in  Europe — ^the 
control  by  the  people  of  their  own  affairs. 
The  South,  with  perhaps  greater  advantages 
of  soil  and  climate,  secluded  itself  from  im- 
provement, and  stood  aloof  from  enterprise 
although  upon  the  Nation's  highway.     It 
built  up  a  Chinese  wall  against  progress,  and 
devoted  itself  to  casting  the  mind  of  its  citi- 
zens in  one  mould ;  and  that  mould  was 
Slavery.      A  man  was  appreciated — he  rose 
in  esteem — as  he  proved  himself  sound  on  that 
question.     A  doubt,  however,  upon  the  right 
of  the  white  man  to  enslave  the  black  was 
absolute  ruin.     In  thus  protecting  the  pe- 
culiar   institution.    Southern    society     was 
deprived  of  the  civilizing  influences  of  edu- 
cation, of  association  with  men  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, of  the  cultivation  of  a  generous  litera- 
ture which  elevates  the  mind  and  draws  out 
the  noble  instincts  of  our  nature.    Instead 
of  this  political  and  social  power  were  seized 
"by  the  hands  of  the  slave-owning  aristocracy, 
leaving  the  masses  still  further  debased  by 
tlie  creation  in  their  midst  of  a  new  class  of 
paupei;^ — the  poor  whites — wHo  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  write,  who  would  not  work,  who 
lived   on    charity— and  in    the  brutalizing 
presence  of  a  race  toiling  in  hopeless  bond- 
tLge,     To  keep  up  this  unnatural  condition 
of    life — this  civilization  of  debasement — ^it 
^ras    necessary  to  rear  a  class  of  braggarts 
yvlkOy    when  outside  of  the  limits  of  Slave 


States,  should  boast  of  the  beauties  of  slav- 
ery, their  own  chivalry,  and  what  blessings 
the  people  enjoyed  ;  and  when  intending  to 
be  particularly  impressive  with  professors 
of  religion,  though  in  many  cases  the  chil- 
dren of  the  masters  by  slave  mothers  were 
at  work  as  slaves  on  the  plantation  or  sold 
to  traders  to  work  elsewhere,  they  boldly 
asked :  How  are  the  heathen  blacks  to  be 
Christianized  except  through  slavery  in  the 
religious  South?  Southern  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  were  selected  for  the 
distinctive  purpose  of  putting  forth  the 
claims  of  slavery ;  and  preposterous  as  they 
were,  they  succeeded  in  allying  themselves 
with  the  Democratic  party,  who  seemed  to  be 
overawed  at  their  condescension ;  and  with 
profound  servility  it  sympathized  with  the 
South,  defended  its  assumption  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  manly  sentiment,  and  ren- 
dered it  all  the  aid  and  comfort  it  was 
pleased  to  demand.  The  Democratic  party 
was  therefore  cognizant  of  the  aims  and 
intentions  of  the  South  ;  of  the  character  of 
the  threats  Southerners  uttered  and  which 
Democrats  repeated  ;  and  of  the  preparations 
being  made  for  rebellion.  And  looking  back 
upon  the  past  it  is  to  be  observed  that  some 
of  the  loudest  clamor  was  made  by  Northern 
Democrats  with  Southern  proclivities  ;  and 
some  of  the  most  offensive  prophesies  of  the 
defeat  of  the  armies  of  the  North  if  they 
should  be  found  fighting  to  preserve  the 
Union  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Democratic 

party. 

.  The  unnatural  condition  of  the  South,  un- 
known to  people  g^erally  because  of  the 
personal  danger  which  attended  the  visit  of 
men  who  did  not  hold  with  slavery,  had 
borne  the  only  fruit  possible  in  a  country 
where  the  majority  of  citizens  were  free.  In 
spite  of  the  threats  and  boastings  of  South- 
ern Senators  and  Representatives  on  the 
floors  of  Congress  and  of  Northern  Democrats 
slavery  was  hemmed  in ;  and  when  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  became  convinced  that 
it  could  not  spread,  they,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  precipitated  the 
war  and  brought  upon  the  country  the  sor- 
row and  death  which  followed,  and  the  heavy 
war  debt  which  is  still  to  be  paid. 
The  principles  and  customs  which  prevail 
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in  the  old  world  on  the  occasion  of  social 
turmoil  and  convulsion  always  have  some 
reason  for  their  existence.  A  rebellion  in 
Europe  is  a  calamity  as  dreadful  as  was  our 
own,  which  entailed  incalculable  suffering 
and  woe.  But  there  its  authors  would  be 
sure  to  receive  their  deserts.  And  this  even 
when  the  despotism  of  a  dynasty  might  be 
urged  in  mitigation.  No  such  plea,  however, 
could  be  presented  here.  The  rebellion  of 
the  slave  States  was  a  wicked  and  deliberate 
act  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  prolonging  the  existence  of  a  social 
condition  which  God  had  denounced  and 
which  freemen  abhorred.  Freemen  put 
down  the  rebellion  on  behalf  of  freedom  and 
order  ;  but  their  action  towiurds  its  authors 
was  the  reverse  of  that  if  the  old  world.  The 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  sent  home;  and 
Republican  statesmen  introduced  laws, which 
a  Republican  Congress  passed,  to  reconstruct 
the  ruin  which  had  been  wrought  in  the 
South.  Directly  the  magnanimity  of  the  Re- 
publican party  was  realized,  the  attitude  of 
the  rebel  leaders  changed  to  defiance.  They 
spurned  the  flag  of  the  Union  and  belittled 
the  Federal  Government.  Northern  men  who 
had  not  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  were 
employed  under  the  sbconstl'uotion  laws, 
only  to  be  assailed  as  carpet-baggers  and 
mudsills.  And  treason  has  been  rampant  in 
the  South  though  years  have  passed  since 
the  war  ended.  As  the  disabilities  of  rebels 
were  removed  and  the  franchise  was  restored 
to  them,  the  grounds  on  which  such  restora- 
tion was  made  were  forgotten.  The  same 
Constitution,  Federal  or  State,  under  which 
the  franchise  was  exercised  by  the  newly 
rehabilitated  Southern  white  conferred  the 
right  on  the  colored  citizen.  But  from  the 
day  the  rebel  whites  made  the  discovery  that 
it  was  a  mistake  to  have  tried  to  destroy  the 
Nation,  and  that  they  could  get  the  control 
they  wanted  in  the  Union,  they  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  colored  man  from 
exercising  the  franchise  and  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  pretense  of  an  election.  They 
knew  the  colored  majority  were  against 
them.  What  of  that  ?  They  could  do  with- 
out a  majority  by  obtaining  the  appearance 
of  one  by  the  aid  of  their  friends.  States 
that  have  a  Republican  majority  are  there- 


fore in  the  hands  of  Demoorlats.    The  colored 
voter  has  been  kept  away  from  the  polls  by 
being  brutally  assaulted  or  shot   down  in 
cold  blood  by  men  who  shot  loyal  soldiers  or 
who  skulked  in  the  woods  and  are  reserved 
for  this  work.    The  result  is  that  a  reign  of 
terror  prevails,   of  which   the    Confederate 
officers  in  the  House  have  taken  advantage. 
In  almost  all  of  the  late  rebel  States  under 
Democratic  control  arrangements  are  being 
carried  out  to  make  the  destiny  of  the  blacks 
worse  than  slavery.    Democrats  complain  of 
the  ignorance  of  negroes  ;  but  what  have  the 
Democracy  done  to  remove  it  ?    Who  ever 
heard  of  the  Democratic  party  being  in  favor 
of  education  ?    A  great  crime  has  been  per- 
petrated on  colored  men  in  this  respect. 
They  have  as  far  as  possible  been  persist- 
ently shut  out  from  instruction,  with  a  view 
to  the  extinction  of  their  vote.    That  was 
the  object  labored  for,  and  the  Southern  De- 
mocracy have  to  a  certain  extent  achieved 
it.     Two  very  grave  questions  arise  here  in 
view  of  the  condition  of  colored  citizens : 
First — What  is  the  duty  of  Congress  in  the 
case  of  States  which  have  refused  to  provide 
sufficient  educational  facilities  for  the  blacks 
and  who  have  been  practically  deprived  of 
the  franchise  ?    Second — Are  the  elections 
legal  where  the  colored  vote  has  been  ex- 
cluded, or  enforced  ?    Are  the  Confederate 
officers  now  sitting  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  those  States  entitled  to  their 
seats,  which  they  reached  in  defiance  of  the 
colored  majority,  and  by  stuffing  the  ballot- 
boxes  to  such  an  excess  that  the  ballots  ex- 
ceed the  voters  in  numbers  ?     And  who  do 
those  Confederate  officers  represent  ?     A  Re- 
publican cotemporary  says : 

**The  existence  of  Confederate  sentiment 
in  each  of  the  slave  States  of  the  Union  is  a 
fact  beyond  dispute.  No  one  should  be  sur- 
prised at  the  existence  of  this  sentiment. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  fifty  years  of  politioal 
treachery  and  political  agitation.  The  late 
civil  war  added  the  seal  of  blood  to  this  sen- 
timent, and  thus  enshrined  it  as  the  control- 
ing  politioal  affection  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Southern  whites.  It  was  natural  that  this 
sentiment  should  select  its  cherished  leaders 
as  its  representatives,  both  in  the  State  and 
National  Legislature.  This  Confederate  sen- 
timent thus  represented  in  the  Government 
is  now  a  fixed,  permanent,  and  formidable 
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power..  It  will  control  128  yotes  in  the 
Electoral  College,  a  vote  whioh  requires  only 
fifty-six  additional  votes  to  make  it  the  Gov- 
ernment.** 

The  Confederate  officers  in  the  House  rep- 
resent nothing  more  than  the  disloyal  white 
vote  of  the  late  rebel  army  and  the  rebel 
sympathizers.    This  is  a  danger  that  was  not 
looked  for  and  had  not  been  provided  against. 
It  is  all  the  more  alarming  because  it  shows 
that  the  spirit  ot  the  rebellion  still  lives.  The 
war  is  still  being  fought,  not  with  arms,  in- 
deed,  but  with  what  is  far  worse^with  a 
public  sentiment  which  in  time,  if  allowed 
to  continue,  will  rear  a  race  of  rebels  from 
their  infancy;  and  the  strength  of  the  Repub- 
lic will  be  sapped  by  holding  the  dry-rot  of 
disloyalty  within  the  Union,  which  cannpt 
be  sloughed  ofif.    In  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  purity  of  election  was  considered 
as  guaranteed  to  citizens  by  the  Constitution. 
The  fathers  never  could  have  conceived  of 
such  a  departure  from  the  true  principle  of 
representation  as  the  appearance  on  the  floor 
of  the  Capitol  of  eighty-six  Confederate  offi- 
cers, whose  treason  having  been  pardoned, 
liow  stand   forth  to  revive  that  treason  in 
their  persons  and  to  represent  it  in  the  pres- 
aenoe  of  the   loyal  people  by   whom    they 
had    been    forgiven.      Before    the    nation 
is  a  htindred  years  old,  nay,  in    the  hun- 
dredth year  ot  its  age,  it  is  forced  to  behold 
th«  evidence  that  the  seeds  of  its  dissolution 
are  sown  in  its  bosom,  unless  the  people  come 
forward  and  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots. 
Let  them  inquire  whether  the  elections  in 
the  South,  which  issued  in  sending  these 
Confederates  to  Congress,  were  held  in  ac- 
oordance  with  the  Constitution.    Were  they 
free  ?     Did  a  majority  or  minority  of  the 
citizens  vote  ?    And  which  do  the  Confeder* 
ates  represent — ^the  minority  of  white  rebels 
or  the  majority  of  white  and  colored  citi- 
aens  who  were    loyal   to    the  Union    and 
the  flag  ?    If  they  represent  the  rebel  mi- 
nority what  right  have  they  in  the  National 
Legislature  ? 

A  class  of  dangerous  Representatives  have 
thus  procured  access  to  the  House,  appar- 
ently unchallenged,  to  swell  the  vote  of  the 
Democracy  to  a  Congre  ssional  majority, when 
the  nation  is  Republican  and  the  Demooratio 


party  a  minority.  The  strange  spectacle  exists 
of  a  House  of  Representatives  which  does  not 
represent  the  majority  of  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  sent  them  there.  And  the 
most  monstrous  grievance  of  the  day  is  the  ex- 
istence of  the  class  of  '*  Dangerous  Kepresen- 
tatives''  alluded  to.  A  Republican  cotem- 
porary  asks : 

*'  How  is  this  dangerous  power  to  be  check- 
ed ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  Confederate 
South  from  becoming  again  reseotionalized, 
with  negro  serfdom  as  its  cornerstone,  as  a 
determining  balance  of  power  in  national  poli- 
tics ?  These  are  the  questions  of  immediate 
interest  in  American  politics.  There  can 
be  out  two  ways  of  meeting  this  danger.  One 
is  by  remanding  the  late  CJonfederate  States 
to  a  territorial  condition,  to  be  governed  as 
Territories  until  Southern  society  frees  itself 
*from  those  elements  which  have  always  made 
it  a  danger  to  the  Republic.  The  other  pro- 
cess consists  in  building  up  the  negro  power 
at  the  South  as  a  Union  power  side  by  side 
with  this  Confederate  power  as  its  counter- 
poise. 

*'The  day  has  passed  for  such  a  policy.  The 
Confederate  is  Un'  the  Government  and 
must  remain  in  for  weal  or  for  woe.  The  only 
remaining  alternative  must  now  be  embraced. 
The  negro  power  must  be  built  up  by  political 
protection  and  educational  culture  until  it 
shall  be  strong  enough  to  resectionalize  the 
South.  This  policy  will  effectually  'break*  the 
Confederate  power  and  force  its  absorption 
into  the  Republican  body  politic  of  the  nation, 
and  it  is  the  only  policy  that  will  or  can  ac- 
complish this  result." 

The  remedy  here  proposed  may  possibly 
be  resorted  to,  but  it  surely  cannot  be  the 
only  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
Writers  on  Constitutional  law  involving 
popular  and  parliamentary  powers  say,  it  is 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  same  law 
which  provides  a  remedy  for  every  private 
wrong  should  provide  none  for  those  public 
wrongs  which  have  thrust  eighty-eight  spu- 
rious Representatives  into  a  body  of  men 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  that  nation  having  put  down 
in  blood  the  rebellion  the  eighty-six  South- 
erners represent.  If  an  effective  remedy  it 
not  applied,  and  that  speedily,  these  Con- 
federate officers  may  perpetuate  themselves 
by  the  same  fraud  and  violence,  or  assist  other 
rebel  officers  to  succeed  them  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  representation  of  disloyalty, 
I  while  the  candidate  of  the  popular  choice,  if 
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all  citizens  Iiad  been  allowed  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  Uw,  is  kept  oat,  and  will  always 
be  so. 

The  reconstruction  measures  of  the  Repub- 
lican part/  hare  enriched  the  South,  and 
put  it  on  the  path  to  progressive  prosperity. 
The  Republican  party  also  redeemed  the 
South  from  isolation,  and  opened  to  it  all  the 
appliances  which  are  the  groundwork  of 
national  greatness.  Had  the  South  accepted 
the  situation,  and  settled  down  in  good  faith 
to  the  work  of  recovery,  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Union  which  it  might  not  by  this  time 
h^ve  surpassed  in  material  growth.  But  the 
South  seems  to  be  destined  to  be  the  abode 
of  political  turmoil  and  cruel  chicanery,  if 
it  is  chivalry  to  intimidate  a  negro  and  pre- 
vent his  voting,  and  yet  pretend  to  have 
been  sent  to  Congress  by  stuffing  handfuls  oi 
negro  votes  into  the  ballot  box  which  had 
never  been  cast,  it  is  either  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  word,  or  Southern  chivalry  must 
be  as  peculiar  as  its  late  institutione— only  a 
Southern  production.  At  all  events.  South- 
ern chivalry  which  shoots  down  a  negro  or 
purloins  his  vote  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
a  Knight  of  the  Round  Table  would  rescue  a 
beautiful  lady  is  not  esteemed  very  highly 
by  gentlemen  of  wealth  at  the  great  centers 
of  trade.  While  such  chivalry  prevails  in 
the  South  capital  locks  up  its  coffers.  Capital 
makes  no  objection  to  an  investment  among 
a  people  of  the  highest  moral  tone  and  honor 
in  their  dealings  between  man  and  man.  But 
capital  will  not  expose  itself  to  the  danger  of 
encountering  political  broils  and  bloodshed. 
Capital  is  only  safe  where  there  is  equality 
for  all  men  before  the  law,  and  where  there 
is  an  abiding  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  loyal 
and  honorable  obedience  to  that  law,  and  it 
is  apt  to  look  a  little  askance  on  localities 
where  indulgence  in  vote  purloining  is  a 
frequent  pastime. 

The  condition  of  the  colored  citizens  in 
many  parts  of  the  South,  especially  where 
the  Democracy  have  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency, is  deplorable.  They  are  in  greater 
danger  to  life  and  limb  now  that  they  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  than  when  they 
were  slaves.  The  Constitution  affords  them 
no  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 
while  as  slaves  they  had  no  rights  which  a 


white  man  was  bound  to  respect.  Rebels  have 
usurped  the  elective  offices  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  eighty-six  officers  say  they  were 
sent  to  the  House,  namely,  by  blotting  out 
the  colored  vote  and  stuffing    the    ballot- 
box.    Formerly  the  South  said  it  could  not 
hold  together  without  slaves,  and  it  is  free. 
Now,  the  South  has  colored  citizens  whose 
rights  it  estops,  while  white  Southerners,  like 
the  Confederate  officers  who  sit  as  Representa. 
tives,  could  not  do  without  them,  and  have 
either  used  the  rights  of  the  colored  men 
themselves,  or  oy  their  friends,  in  order  to 
be  returned  to  Congress.     If  colored  men 
complain  and  appeal  to  the  State  courts,  the 
judges  deny  them  justice.     La«7S  are  made 
by  St^te  Legislatures  often  aimed  directly  at 
the  negro,  and  when  they  associate  to  gain 
strength  to  face  a  common  foe,  rebel  emissa- 
ries murder  or  maltreat  them  in  open  day- 
light, and  who,  though  known,  are  never 
arrested.     Colored  men  are  therefore  like  a 
rope  of  sand,  without  the  power  of  cohesion; 
and  being  harried  mercilessly  through  their 
counties  are  easily  scattered  and   divided. 
This  is  not  the  condition  the  colored  citizen 
desires,  but  it  is  the  condition  in  which  he 
is.     He  is  anxious  to  act  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  send  men  to  Congress  whom  the 
Constitution  will  recognize.     To  be  violently- 
cast  aside,  and  to  see  their  ballots  cast  by- 
others,  and  their  enemies  said  to  be  their 
representatives  in  consequence,  colored  men 
knew  to  be  illegal ;  but  they  are  too  weak  to 
resist  the  revolver,  or  the  systematic  ill-usage 
of  the  white  element  opposed  to  the  freedom, 
of  their  race. 

The  reconstruction  measures  of  the  Re- 
publican party  were  designed  to  restore  and 
to  build  up,  not  only  the  material  interests 
of  the  South,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
social  order  and  a  reorganization  of  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  so  that,  as  one  of  the'  issues 
of  the  war,  all  opposition  should  disappear 
beneath  the  healing  influence  of  freedom. 
Had  the  participants  in  the  rebellion  gradu- 
ally yielded  in  sentiment  and  effort,  and 
entered  heartily  into  the  plans  for  social 
reorganization,  the  citizenship  of  the  SoxLth. 
would  have  joined  with  that  of  the  North., 
and  the  dividing  line  between  them  would 
have  been  obliterated.    All  sectional  strife 
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and  differences  would  have  been  absorbed  in 
the  great  qaestion  of  how  best  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  Union — ^in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  South  would  have  aided. 
Thoughtful  and  earnest  men  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when*  the  heritage  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  would  have  been  the  same  in  the 
South  as  in  the  North,  when  words  of  wel- 
come and  friendship  would  well  up  from  the 
heart  and  evince  the  great  change  which  had 
occurred.  The  change  did  not  take  place. 
The  Republic  is  in  danger. 

Alas  I  the  bitter  spirit  of  sectionalism  and 
rebellion  could  not  be  eradicated .  It  sprang 
up  in  growth  like  a  rank  weed  on  a  favoring 
soil,  and  has  overspread  as  with  miasma  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  land.  Southerners 
alone  are  to  blame  for  this.  Injustice,  ra- 
pine, and  murder  have  stalked  about  the 
South,  leaving  a  bloodj  track  among  the 
black  men  and  su3h  white  Republicans  as 
were  held  to  be  obnoxious.  It  is  time  for 
the  country  to  cry,  halt  1  It  is  hoped  that 
the  RBPRBBSHTATiON  OF  TRBA80K  has  for  the 
last  time  made  its  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  bestir  themselves — co  be  no  longer 
blind  to  so  grievous  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution— ^to  protest  at  once  against  so  hid- 
eous a  mockery — ^to  cast  their  votes  for  men 
they  can  trust  to  enforce  the  law  or  to  enact 
the  law  that  shall  prevent  forever  so  shame- 
less a  spectacle  as  86  rehabilitated  rebels 
standing  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to  proclaim 
that  they  are  there  through  the  disloyalty  of 
the  South,  and  as  the  bbprbsbntativbs  of 
THB  TRBA80N  for  the  destructiou  of  which 
the  war  was  fought  and  the  sacrifices  made 
by  a  nation  never  more  in  earnest  for  self- 
preservation. 

We  repeat  that  the  Republic  is  in  danger. 
The  South,  where  the  representatives  of 
treason  come  from,  is  as  disloyal  as  ever  ; 
and  if,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  the  Union  could 
not  exist  half  slave  and  half  free,  but  must 
be  all  one  or  the  other,  with  how  much 
greater  emphasis  does  it  come  home  to  the 
bosoms  of  a  patriotic  people  that  the  defiant 
disloyalty  of  the  South  is  a  standing  menace 
which  must  be  dealt  with  hymen  who  fought 
for  their  country,  and  who  are  not  likely  to 
permit  the  great  object  of  the  war  to  be  de- 
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feated  by    the    survivors  of  the  rebellion 

whose  lives  they  generously  spared  ? 

Remember,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights , 
The  generous  plan  of  freedom  handed  down 
From  age  to  age  by  your  renowned  forefathers; 
So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood. 

Thb  Old  Subsbevibnot. — The  sectional 
character  of  Mr.  Speaker  Kerr's  committee 
distribution  has  been  excused  by  '*  Liberal " 
apologists,  on  the  ground  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  counts  the  largest  proportion 
of  its  support  and  representation  in  and 
from  the  former  slave  States.  How  shallow 
is  this  apology  may  be  seen  from  one  fact. 
The  section  formerly  slave-owning  sends  to 
Congress  eighty-eight  Democratic  represen- 
tatives. From  the  section  always  loyal  and 
free  there  are  eighty-nine,  one  more  than  in 
the  South.  Yet  in  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
mittees the  large  majority  of  all  the  impor- 
tant positions  are  assigned  to  the  representa- 
tives who  stand  for  the  former  slave  States- 
Fifteen  of  the  old  free  States,  (including 
five  of  the  States  that  framed  the  Union,) 
are  without  a  single  chairmanship,  yet  they 
have  one-fourth  of  the  Democratic  represen- 
tation sent  to  the  Capitol  by  the  Northern 
States.  It  is  the  same  policy  that  has  always 
controlled  the  Democracy.  The  Northern 
Democrat  has  always  been  a  Doughface. 
There  are  degrees  of  subserviency,  and  now, 
as  in  the  past,  the  Western  politicaster  of 
that  faith  is  the  one  most  ready  to  make 
obeisances,  frequent  and  lowly,  to  those 
whom  they  have  always  esteemed  as  political 
masters. 

Total  estimated  domestic  production  of 
the  precious  metals  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1876  : 

Arizona $1,000,000 

California 17,000,000 

Colorado 5,472,000 

Idaho 2,600,000 

Montana 4,119,862 

Nevada 31,796,193 

New  Mexico 1,000,000 

Oregon 1,C66,0(  0 

Utah 6,844,670 

Wyoming  Territory 250,000 

Washington  Territory 300,000 

Total $71,946,615 

Of  the  above  amount  about  $40,01)0,000 
was  gold. 
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Parliamentary  committeeis  are  presumed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  a  community,  as  well 
as  the  politics  of  the  party  dominant  in  the 
legislative  body.     This  is  especially  true,  or 
should  be,  of  a  great  body  like  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.     Parties  have,  of  course,  dis- 
tinctive standpoints  from  which  interests  are 
to  be  regarded.  In  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
mittees, to  which  in  a  body  like  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  preparatory  and  shap- 
ing   legislative  work  is  committed,    a  wise 
partisanship  regards  not  only  the  party  rela- 
tions of  those  who  are  selected,  but  aims  to 
secure  in  such  subordinate  bodies  themselves 
a  compendious  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to 
be  committed  to  them,  as  well  as  to  distribute 
the  memberships  as  to  represent  with  some 
approach  to  fairness  the  vast  diT?»ersity  of  in- 
terests, material,  sectional,  and  commercial, 
which  are  so  distinctive  features  of  a  conti- 
nental country  like  our    own.     The  state- 
ments that  follow  will  make  manifest  how  far 
short  Speaker  Kerr  has  fallen  in  the  work  en- 
trusted to  him  by  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.     There  is  only  a  dreary 
waste  of  partisanship,  and  that,  too,  of  the 
small-beer  sort ;  an  evident  making-up  of  a 
slate  for  Presidential  purposes;   and  worse 
than  all,  that  bitter  sectionalism  which  sacri- 
fices the  more  sagacious  necessities  for  the 
gratification  of  a  microscopic  pride. 

Speaker  Kerr  served  eight  years  before  his 
present  term  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. His  service  from  1865  to  1873  was 
during  a  period  of  intense  interest,  when  the 
largest  issues  were  being  discussed.  A  man 
of  comprehensive  mind  could  not  fail  to 
take  a  broad,  if  extreme,  view  of  the  pending 
issues  ;  nor  should  he  have  failed  to  obtain 
a  clear  insight  into  character  and  capacity. 
A  narrow  and  prejudiced  man  could  hardly 
help,  on  the  other  hand,  being  dwarfed  into 
the  merest  partisanship  by  the  bitterness  of 
the  strife  and  the  very  intensity  of  his 
opinions.  Mr.  Kerr  is  an  apt  illustration 
of  this  latter  phase,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  starts  out,  in  the  new  and 
'"^ty  dignity  with  which  he  is  so  evident- 
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\y  overloaded,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact. 
His  make-up  of  the  commiitees  proves  the 
truth  of  this  criticism.     He  has  followed  the 
worse  traditions  of  ante  bellum   Democratic 
management,  when  he  has  not  been  wholly 
controlled  by  Eerr-ish  prejudices  and  an- 
tipathies.    They  are  *'  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,"  as  was  to  be  expected,  being  in 
the  main  evolved  from  his  own  * 'inner  con- 
sciousness."    It  is  a  profound  abyss,  into 
which  only  Southern  and  sectional  rays  seem 
to  penetrate.    The  Republicans  can  look  on 
without  compunction,  under  the  plea  that  it 
is  not  ''their  funeral,"  but  even  the  most 
indifferent  may  be  pardoned  for  having  a 
lively  apprehension  of  the  "fitness  of  things." 
In  the  present  case,  however,  there  is  little 
of  that  or  any  other  congruous  article. 

But  the  opposition  may  be  left  to  settle  that 
at  their  leisure.  Being  comparatively  free 
from  responsibility.  Republicans  can  find 
leisure  to  analyze  the  curious  olla  podrida 
by  which  the  Democratic  Speaker  has  com- 
pleted the  organization  of  the  present  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  leading  principle  employed  in  the 
selection,  if  any  were  employed,  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  an  entire  new  deal.     The 
experience    and    acknowledged    ability    of 
the  older  members,  so  well  understood  in 
connection  with  important  committees,  and 
which  a  wise  man  would  have  endeavored  to 
utilize  in  making  such  important  selections, 
has    been    almost    systematically    ignored. 
There    is    to  a  large    degree   a   failure    to 
utilize  the  experience  of  those  whose   ca- 
pacity is    a  "household  word,"     But   tlie 
distinctive  feature  of   the  slate   is  that    of 
sectionalism.     This    is    most    glaring,    and 
overtops  all  evidence  of  incapacity  for  prop- 
erly utilizing  the  men  who  are  to  be  found  in 
Democratic  ranks.     Analysis  of  the  sectional 
arrangement  of   the  committees  will    best 
illustrate  the  force  of  this  criticism. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of 
292  members.  Of  these,  106  are  from  tlie 
States  formerly  slave-owning.  This  embra,oes 
West  Virginia.    The  remaining  186  are  from 
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the  States  known  before  the  oivil  war  as 
Bon-slaveholding,  or  free.  The  States  of 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada  have  been 
admitted  since  the  oivil  war  begnn.  There 
are  eighty-eight  (88)  Democrats  from  the 
section  formerly  slaveholding,  and  eighty- 
nin6(89)  from  the  other  States.  Of  the  South- 
em,  or  Confederate  Democrats,  fifty-six  (56) 
are  from  the  slave  States  that  went  into 
rebellion.  The  remaining  thirty-two  (32)  are 
from  Kentucky, (9,)  Missouri,  (13,)  Maryland, 
(6,)  West  Virginia,  (3,)  and  Delaware,  (1.) 
Of  Northern  Democrats,  sixty-eight  (68) 
are  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
V^w  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 
Adding  to  the  votes  thus  located  those  of 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  end 
Missouri — thirty-one,  (31,)  and  there  is  a 
total  Democratic  vote  of  ninety-nine,  (99,) 
a  majority  of  twenty-one,  (21,)  in  a  belt  of 
States  where  more  recent  elections  show  a 
large  revival  of  Republican  strength  and  a 
great  falling  off  in  Democratic  victories. 

The  relative  Democratic  strength  of  the 
two  sections  can  be  appreciated  from  the 
foregoing  analysis.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the 
committees  : 

In  all  there  are  forty-eight,  (48,)  including 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Centennial. 
Thirty-three  of  these  committees  are  regarded 
as  leading,  but  only  a  score  are  of  real  im- 
portance. There  are  410  places,  requiring 
therefore  that  at  least  117  members  shall 
serve  on  two  committees.  The  Territorial 
delegates  are  allowed  a  member  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Territories  and  Mining. 

Of  the  forty-eight  chairmanships,  the 
former  slave  States,  (fifteen  in  number,)  with 
less  than  two-fifths  of  the  population,  have 
twenty-four.  These  include  all  the  import- 
ant ones,  after  Ways  and  Means,  Appropria- 
tions, and  Banking  and  Currency.  Their 
associates  of  the  old  free  States  are  left  to 
bask  in  the  minor  places. 

In  accordance  with  the  old  time  policy  of 
the  seotional  Democracy,  nearly  every 
Northern  chairman  of  a  committee  is  handi- 
capped by  a  strong  Southern  Democrat  as 
tlie  second  man  on  the  committee.  The  sec- 
tion indicated  has  thirty  of  the  second 
places,  making  in  all  fifty-four  out  of  eighty- 
eight  Democrats  from  the  former  slave  States 


who  are  put  in  If  ading  positions.  To  analyze 
a  little  closer,  the  ex-rebel  States  have  thir- 
teen chairmanships,  and  seventeen  of  the 
second  position.  The  most  notable  fact, 
however,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lion's  share 
that  is  given  to  the  Democratic  delegations 
from  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  Two  motives 
appear  to  have  dictated  the  strange  partiality 
displayed  by  Mr.  Kerr.  These  seem  to  be 
the  desire  to  reward  his  personal  supporters, 
and  to  secure  the  most  unmitigated  Bour- 
bons in  distinctive  positions  without  risking 
too  large  a  degree  of  that  odium  which 
would  have  followed  an  exclusive  selection 
from  the  Confederate  politicians  of  the 
rebel  South.  Missouri  presents  an  unbro- 
ken Democratic  delegation  of  thirteen,  and 
secures  five  chaiwanships,  with  eight  of  the 
second  important  posts.  The  first  are  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  Manufactures,  Expenditures  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  Mines  and  Min- 
ing. Missouri  Democrats  are  second  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds , 
Revolutionary  Pensions, Private  Land  Claims, 
Public  Expenditures,  Railways  and  tlanals, 
and  Mississippi  Levees.  Eighteen  appoin- 
tees in  all  are  made  from  that  State.  The 
nine  Democrats  from  Kentucky  have  the 
chairmanships  of  four  important  committees 
and  three  of  the  second  places,  while  the 
delegatipn  serves  on  seventeen  committees. 
The  Speaker  has  solved  the  knottiest  prob- 
lem of  the  organization  by  placing  a  man 
known  as  a  wit,  but  not  as  a  lawyer  of  wide 
repute,  at  the  head  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Durham  has  the  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  the  Laws.  Public  Expenditures 
and  Railways  and  Canals  also  fall  to  this 
State.  The  Speaker  has  given  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  committee  chairmanships,  includ-' 
ing  several  of  the  most  important,  to  two 
States,  which  returned  only  but  one-ninth 
of  the  entire  Democratic  vote  of  the  House. 
No  one  who  knows  the  men  will  presume  to 
say  that  such  ^reat  favoritism  has  been 
shown  because  of  the  notable  talents  of 
those  selected.  Five  out  of  the  nine  chair- 
men are  parliamentary  nonentities — one  of 
them,  Jones  of  Kentucky,  not  having  pre- 
viously served  in  Congress.  The  conibina- 
tien  by  which  Mr.  Kerr  was  elected  Speaker 
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crops  out  all  through  the  coi^amittees.  Bar- 
gain and  sale  is  erery  where  apparent.  Ohio 
and  the  inflation  Democracy  there  are  recog- 
nized with  tiiirty-three  appointments,  of 
which  five  are  chairmanships  and  four  second 
places.  The  chairmanships  are  Printing, 
Territories,  Military  Affairs,  Public  Lands, 
and  Militia.  Illinois,  which  led  the  contest 
for  Mr.  Kerr,  with  the  rallying  cry  of  **hard 
money,"  received  four  chairmanships — one 
being  that  of  Ways  and  Means.  War  Claims 
and  the  Committees  on  Expenditures  of  the 
State  Department  and  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  constitute  the  others.  It  has 
thirty-three  appointments,  and  one  second 
place.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bulk  of  Mr. 
Kerr's  support  came  from  the  moderate 
inflationists,  and  that  ih^jjj^  amply  repaid 
by  his  distribution  of  the  powers  of  the 
majority. 

The  Northern  States  send  186  members, 
and  have  292  places  on  committees.  Their 
Democratic  members  number  eighty-nine, 
and  Mr.  Kerr  has  distributed  among  them 
twenty-three  chairmanships  and  fourteen 
of  the  second  places. 

Examining  the  distribution  still  further, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  New  England 
States,  the  Northwest,  and  the  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  are  all  left  '^out  in  the 
cold."  It  is  believed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Union,  not  a  single  chairman- 
ship has  been  assigned  to  the  representa- 
tives from  New  England,  embracing  five  out 
of  the  thirteen  original  States.  An  excellent 
beginning  this  is  for  the  Centennial  Con- 
gress. Two  second  positions,  one  on  Elec- 
tions and  the  other  on  Expenditures  in  the 
State  Department,  are  assigned  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Chapin 
is  given  the  sixth  place  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  six  New  England  States,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  twenty-eight  in  the  House,  have 
thirty-seven  positions  assigned  them,  a  ma- 
jority Doing  insignificant  in  character,  while 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  and  North 
Carolina,  with  twenty-four  members,  have 
forty-three  positions,  inclusive  of  five  chair- 
manships, a  large  proportion  being  on  promi- 
nent committees.  It  cannot  be  said,  either, 
that  the  New  England  Democrats,  nine  in 
number,  are  without  capacity  or  experience* 


Certainly  not,  when  that  possessed  by  Mr. 
Kerr's    sectional    nominees    is    considered. 
Messrs.  Thompson,    Phelps,   Warren,    and 
Tarbox,  at  least,  are  regarded  as  able  law- 
yers, while  Barnum  and  Chapin,  as  busi- 
ness men,  rank  very  high,  yet  Mr.   Kerr 
finds  in  such  legislative  tyros  as  Jones,  of 
Kentucky,   Ellis,   of   Louisiana,   Scales,  of 
North  Carolina,   and  in   such  confessedly 
^ 'light  weights"  as  Caldwell,  of  Alabama, 
Gunter,  of  Arkansas,  Hunton,  of  Virginia, 
Bland  and  Stone,  of  Missouri,  Milliken,  of 
Kentucky,  Hereford,  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  among  others,  the 
material  out  of  which  efficient  chairmen  fqj:^ 
important  committees  are  to  be  found.    But 
the  truth  is  that  New  England  Democrats 
belong,  as  a  rule,  to  a  different  school  from 
that  to  which  the  Speaker  is  allied.    This  is 
certainly  true  of  the  four  from  Biassachu- 
setts,   who    were    loyal  supporters    of   the 
Union,  and  one  of  whom,  at  least,  sustained 
it  in  the  field  as  a  soldier.    Probably  it  is 
true  of  others.     The  return  to  Democratic 
associations  of  those  named  grew  out  of  the 
reconstruction    policy.      Mr.    Kerr   greatly 
prefers  for  prominent  positions  those  who 
wore  the  Confederate  grey,   and  marched 
b^ieath  the  ^^Stars  and  Bars."    Next  to 
them  come  those  whose  sympathies,  if  not 
their  acts,  were  with  the  Confederate  cause. 
The  round  dozen  of  Confederate    generals 
and  colonels  who  figure  with  the    ex- Vice 
President  of  the  Confederacy  as  chairmeB. 
of  influential  committees    offer  a  striking 
proof  of  Mr.  Kerr's  sympathies  and  relations. 
They  balance  admirably  against  the  one  ex- 
Union  colonel  from  Ohio,  who,  with  a  bar-sin- 
ister on  his  Democracy,  as  the  last  relic  of  th.e 
Greeley  conjunction,  finds  himself  stranded 
as  a  good-humored  figure-head  for  the  Mill. 
tary  Committee. 

Ancient  Democrats  like  Heister  Clymer, 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  Smith  Ely,  jr.,  of  New 
York,  men  tried  in  the  coppery  furnace  of 
anti-war  sympathies,  must  feel  themselves 
greatly  gratified  at  the  systematic  ignoring^ 
they  receive  from  the  Speaker  they  have 
elected.  The  Northern  Democrats  receive 
the  chairmanships  of  the  following  lar^e 
committees:  Ways  and  Means,  Appropric^ 
tions,  Backing  and  Currency,  Public  LAnds, 
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Military  Affairs,  War  Claims,  Public  Build- 
ings, Invalid  Pensions,  Printing,  Territories, 
with  the  Centennial  Committee — ^ten  in  all. 
They  are  also  at  the  head  of  Militia,  Civil 
Service  Reform,  Accounts,  and  of  eight  of 
the  minor  Committees  on  Expenditures  in 
the  several  Departments.  These  latter  are 
usually  esteemed  as  positions  of  no  impor- 
tance whatever. 

The  Southern  Democrats  receive  Elections, 
Pacific  Railroad,  Judiciary,  Revision  of  the 
Laws,  Foreign  and  Naval  Affairs,  Commerce, 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  Claims^  Patents, 
Education  and  Labor,  District  of  Columbia, 
Indian  Affairs,  Public  Expenditures,  Manu- 
factures, JAgrioulture,Weig5its  and  Measures, 
Mines  amd  Mining,  Private  Land  Claims, 
Railways  and  Canals,  Mississippi  Levees, 
Revolutionary  Pensions,  Expenditures  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  Enrolled 
Bills — in  all,  twenty-four.  The  selection 
'of  Mr.  Harris,  of  Virginia,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Elections,  seems  to 
have  been  based  on  no  reasonable  grounds  of 
fitness.  There  is,  however,  an  important 
contest  pending  from  that  State,  in  which 
the  right  of  the  Republican  contestant,  Mr. 
Piatt,  would  be  unquestioned  before  any 
fair-minded  committee,  but  the  claims  of  the 
sitting  member,  Daniel  Goode,  jr.,  are  cham- 
pioned by  Judge  Harris,  hence  the  remarka- 
ble fairness  displayed  in  putting  him  in  as 
the  presiding  examiner  of  the  case,  on  whose 
merits  he  has  already  declared  and  commit- 
ted himself. 

Of  the  nine  (9)  Committees  on  the  Ex- 
penditures of  the  several  Departments  Mr. 
Kerr  has  given  the  chairmanships  of  eight 
to  Northern  Democrats.  They  will  probably 
do  no  special  service  therein,  and  the  selec- 
tions he  has  made  are  not  likely  to  try.  So 
much  was  said  after  the  list  was  announced 
on  this  last  point  that  the  friends  of  the 
Speaker,  if  not  himself,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  credit  him  with  making  up  these 
committees  with  the  view  of  their  doing  the 
important  work  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally provided.  That  work  is  to  be  found 
in  what  the  name  indicates — an  examination 
into  and  supervision  over  departmental  ex- 
penditures. But  it  requires  only  a  very  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  committees  as   an- 


nounced to  prove  this  claim  to  be  a  mere 
apologetic  afterthought. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the 
proportion  of  Democratic  members  from  each 
section  assigned  to  the  larger  committees 
also  illustrates  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is 
attempted  to  avoid  the  charge  of  sectional 
unfairness  : 


VAMB  OF  OOMMITTBXB. 


Elections 

"Waysan-d  Means , 

Appropriations 

Banking  and  Currency 

Pacific  Railroad 

Judiciary 

Public  Lands 

Foreign  Affairs 

Mllltai-y  Affairs 

Commerce 

Post  Ofilces  and  Post  Roads . 

Claims 

1  War  Claims 

Naval  Aflbiirs 

Revision  of  Laws 

Education  and  Labor 

District  of  Columbia , 

Public  Buildings 

Patents 

Invalid  Pensions 

Revolutionary  Pensions . . . . 

Weights  and  Me{»ure8 

Indian  Affairs.'..., 

Territories. . . , 

Agriculture 

Private  Land  Claims 

Public  Expenditures 

Railways  and  Canals 

Mississippi  Levees 

Reform  in  the  Civil  Service. 

Manufactures 

Militia .•. 

Mines  and  Mining 

Printing 

Libi-ary  .  

Centennial 

Mileage 

Accounts 

Enrolled  Bills 


I 


Total 


4* 

4 

4 

2 

6* 

8» 

2 

8* 

8 

8*t 

3* 

4» 

4 

4* 

2» 

4» 

3* 

4 

4» 

3 

4* 

4» 

5* 

8 

4» 

6» 

4* 

8» 

6* 

3 

4* 

4 

3* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1* 


•a  • 
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2 


8 

8» 

8» 

6» 

2 

4 

6» 

4 

4» 

4 

4 

3 

8* 

8 

6 

8 

4 

3» 

8 

4* 

8 

8 

2 

4» 

8 

2 

8 

4 

1 

4* 

8 

8* 

U 

1» 
6* 
2* 
2* 
1 


126 


124 


The  asterisk  (*)  indicates  the  locale  of  the 
chairmen.  There  are  twenty-three  (23)  from, 
the  Southern  and  sixteen  (16)  from  the  North- 
ern division,  the  small  committees  not  loeing 
included. 

f  The  Chairman  is  from  West  Virginia. 

X  There  are  four  Southern  members  whose 
eonstituents  are  interested  in  the  business 
that  goes'before  them  on  this  committee. 

To  return  to  our  analysis.  The  annexed 
tabular  divisions  are  of  value  in  this  con- 
nection. They  present  the  reason  for  their 
arrangement  in  themselves  :  First  in  order 
comes  those  States  on  which  the  Bourbon . 
Democracy  most  largely  depend,  and  with 
whose    associations    and    principles   politi- 
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ment  of  the  House  committees.  At  any  rate, 
their  whole  constraction  indicates  the  diffi- 
culty which  must  be  encountered  by  a  North- 
ern Democrat  who  bows  before  the  Southern 
Baal.  He  is  not  allowed  even  to  defer  to 
those  prejudices  which  Lord  Bacon  said  a 
statesman  was  bound  to  consider.  But  then 
no  one  ever  accused  Mr.  Kerr  of  statesman- 


ship, and  this  last  piece  of  work  proves  tluU 
no  injustice  is  done  thereby.  But  even,  if  lie 
were,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ezeroise  it 
fairly  with  such  a  pressure  aa  he  endrures. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  that  he  yielded,  «tia.cL  to 
all  appearance  with  that  alacrity  whiclx  IkSM 
always  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  NortlLarn 
and  Western  Democracy. 


RECORD  'OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC  SPEAKER. 


THE  MORAL  OF  IT. 

The  election  of  the  Hon.  Michael  C.  Kerr, 
of  Indiana,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  is 
an  event  of  more  than  ordinary  political  sig- 
nificance. So  much  has  been  said  of  the 
acceptance  of  *Hhe  situation"  by  the  South- 
ern Democracy,  that  on  the  principle  that 
constant  iteration  produces*  belief,  there  has 
come  to  be  a  widespread,though  vague,  accept- 
ance of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Perhaps 
no  better  evidence  ot  the  fallacy  concealed 
therein  could  be  found  than  the  conduct  of 
the  Democratic  majority  that  now  controls 
the  present  House  of  Representatives.  The 
election  of  Speaker  speaks  to  the  point. 
The  three  candidates — Kerr,  Randall,  Cox — 
were  all  from  the  North.  This  fact  was 
strategic,  and  would  be  sufficient,  it  was 
supposed,  by  the  ez-Confederate  leaders  who 
virtually  rule  to  mask  their  real  meaning. 
Messrs.  Randall  and  Cox  were  Democrats  of 
the  most  pronounced  type.  But  there  were 
to  them  two  insuperable  objections:  both 
were  from  States  whose  interests  are  neces- 
sarily national,  and  not  sectional;  while 
they  themselves  had  proven  the  force  of 
associations  and  sentiment  in  voting  for 
all  the  supplies  necessary  to  sustain  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  by  whose  aid  the  slave- 
holders' rebellion  was  suppressed.  Mr.  Cox 
also  voted  to  abolish  slavery.  To  have  sus- 
tained the  Union  army  and  emancipated  the 
slave  was  altogether  too  much  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic  associates  who  resisted  both.  Mr. 
Kerr  was  chosen  over  their  head,  though  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  he  is  no  more 
able  as  a  public  man,  and  not  as  competent 
for  the  post  to  which  he  is  called  as  either  of 
his  competitors.  Of  Mr.  Randall  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  he  would  have  been  so 


worthy  a  successor  of  Blaine,  Colfax,  and 
Banks  as  a  presiding  officer  that  the  present 
majority  would  have  had  no  cause  to  dread 
such  party  disasters  as  those  that  wiU  follow 
the  leadership  they  have  chosen.* 

But  an  examination  of  Mr.  Kerr's  previous 
Congressional  career  offers  abundant  reasons 
for  the  preference  shown  him  by  the  ex-Con- 
federate Democrats  and  their  allies  of   tlie 
West.     Mr.   Kerr  entered  public  life   witli 
the  Thirty-ninth  Congress — a  body  wMcli 
contained  many  of  the  ablest  men  that  have 
served  the  American    Republic,   and    iraa 
charged    with  the  most    momentous    task 
that  could  have  fallen  to  the  hands  of   a 
great  legislative  body.     In  many  respects 
that  task  was  greater  even  than  that  whiob 
greeted  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  when  it 
convened  in  special  session  during  the  early 
war-summer  of  1861. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Congress  was  called  to 
the  duty  of  binding  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
and  of  not  only  restoring  the  Union,  but  of 
reconstructing  it  on  a  definite  and  pro- 
nounced 'Republican  basis.  The  President 
who  had  led  the  country  through  the  Red 
Sea  of  civil  war  had  fallen  by  the  bullet  of  a 
Democratic  assassin.  His  chair  was  occupied 
by  one  who  made  haste  to  show  that  in  the 
difficult  task  before  the  Government  the 
sympathies  of  the  Executive  were  sectional, 
and  not  national.  It  was  evident,  also,  that 
Andrew  Johnson  was  bound  to  enlarge  the 
function  of  his  office  to  the  utmost.  He  set 
up  a  policy  of  his  own,  and  aimed,  as 'it 
was  termed,  to  secure  a  '^restoration"  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Under  the  Executive  initiative  the  ma- 
chinery of  Government  in  the  rebel  States 
was  attempted  to  be  set  in  motion.  Those 
who  were  called  upon  to  do  this  work  proved 
beyond  perad venture  that  they  at  least  had 
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no  sympathy  with,  the  massive  results  that 
have  been  Ik  consequence  of  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion,  its  progress  and  final  defeat.  The 
emancipation  of  the  slave  was  to  be  nullified 
by  every  means  that  could  then  be  made 
available.  When  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
Johnston,  and  Kirby  Smith  completed  the 
disbandment  of  the  rebel  Democracy,  the 
general  feeling  throughout  the  South  was 
one  of  surprised  satisfaction  at  being  allowed 
to  return  unmolested  to  their  homes-devas- 
tated perhaps,  but  unavoidably  so  by  the  war 
themselves  and  their  leaders  had  created. 
Mr.  Johnson's  course  soon  evoked  and  re- 
aroused  the  ancient  spirit,  and  there  grew  up 
the  feeling  expressed  by  an  able  ex-rebel 
colonel  of  West  Tennessee,  who  said  to  a 
Federal  army  officer  within  six  months  after 
Lee's  surrender ;  "In  two  years,  major,  you 
(meaning  the  loyal  States)  will  be  in  rebel- 
lion, and  we  (meaning the  Southerner  rebel 
States  .with  their  sympathizers  North)  will 
be  the  Government." 

It  was  upon  this  stage,  then,  Mr.  Kerr 
entered,  representing  an  Indiana  district, 
known  only  for  its  virulent  rebel  sympathies. 
He  had  no  history  behind  him  other  than 
that  of  being  a  man  of  personal  integrity,  a 
good  lawyer,  and  a  bitter  partisan.  In  the 
hope  so  distinctly  formulated  by  the  rebel 
colonel  referred  to,  Mr.  Kerr  became  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  workers,  as  the  annexed 
record  of  his  Congressional  career  will  prove 
beyond  question.  The  man  himself  is  of  no 
great  importance,  but  as  he  x>08sessed  the 
courage  both  of  his  convictions  and  his  par- 
tisanship he  early  assumed  a  prominent 
place.  Because  thereof  he  has  now  becKHue 
a  representative  public  man  in  the  most 
marked  sense  of  the  term.  What  he  has 
Bald  and  how  he  has  voted  are  therefore  of 
grave  consequence.    Let  the  records  show. 

Mr.  Kerr  entered  Congress  December  4, 
1865,  and  at  once  took  rank  as  an  advocate 
of  extreme  Southern  State  rights  opinions, 
and  as  an  able,  alert,  and  unscrupulous 
opponent  of  the  reconstruction  and  other 
measures  of  the  Republican  majority. 

REBEL  REPRESENTATION. 

His  first  recorded  vote  (December  4, 1865,) 
in  Congress  after  the  election  of  Speaker  was 
given  against  the  proposition  introduced  by 


Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  so-called  Confederate  States,  and  whether 
any  of  them  were  entitled  to  representation 
in  Congress,  pending  the  report  of  which 
committee  no  member  should  be  received 
fcom  such  States.  This  was  the  first  initial 
step  in  reconstruction  legislation — a  vote 
^against  which  was  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  ina- 
mediate  admission  of  the  ex-rebel  repre- 
sentatives. 

December  11,  1865,  he  voted  in  favor  of 
giving  representatives  from  the  late  rebel 
States,  claiming  seats  in  Congress,  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  fioor.  •  On  the  following  day, 
December  12,  1865,  Mr.  Kerr  voted  against 
admitting  the  loyal  representatives  &om 
Tennessee,  who  had  been  elected  under  a 
Republican  Constitution,  to  the  privileges  of 
the  fioor,  and  also  against  their  admission  to 
seats. 

AID  AND  COMFORT  TO  THE  ENEMY. 

December  19,  1865,  he  voted  against  a 
proposition  looking  tp  the  expulsion  of  Rep- 
resentative Benjamin  G.  Harris,  of  Mary- 
land,* who  had  been  convicted  by  a  court- 
martial  for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
public  enemy,  and  for  expressing  his  regret 
that  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 
had  **came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
rebels." 

January  10,  1866,  he  voted  in  favor  of  a 
resolution  allowing  the  late  rebel  States  to 
^'resume  their  position  and  functions  in  the 
Union  without  delay" — t.  e.,  without  recon- 
struction, pledges,  or  conditions. 

January  16, 1866,  he  voted  against  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Southern  States  to  take  testimony. 

January  8,  1866,  he  voted  in  favor  of 
withdrawing  the  military  forces  from  the 
late  rebel  States,  but  on  January  21,  1867, 
he  voted  against  a  resolution  inquiring  into 
the  use  of  the  army  by  Andrew  Johnson  to 
enable  disfranchised  rebels  to  vote  in  Mary- 
land. 

June  11,  1866,  Mr.  Eerr  voted  against  a 
resolution  directing  the  trial  of  Jefferson 
Davis  for  treason. 


*  This  is  the  person  who  was  recently  can- 
didate for  Sergeant-at-Arms  on  the  ground  of 
his  avowed  8ymi)athy  with  the  rebel  South. 
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REBEL  CLAIMS. 

Mr.  Kerr's  first  resolution,  offered  Decem- 
ber 11,  1865,  looked  to  making  provisiou  for 
the  payment  of  claims  in  the  rebel  States  for 
supplies  alleged  to  have  been  taken  by  Uni- 
ted States  troops,  and  bis  first  bill,  presented 
December  21,  1865,  was  for  the  "relief^of 
owners  of  personal  property  which  had  been 
forfeited  for  criminal  acts  connected  with  the' 
rebellion. 

He  was  conspicuous  throughout  his  Con- 
gressional career  in  the  presentation  and 
advocacy  of  all  "Southern  claims"  designed 
to  draw  money  from  the  Treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  that  section.  As  Speaker,  he  has 
again  shown  his  active  animus  in  this  direc- 
tion by  such  an  organization  of  the  House 
Committee  **on  War  Claims"  as  to  insure 
favorable  consideration  for  the  class  of  claims 
committed  to  that  body,  and  which  he  has 
always  so  consistently  supported.  Leaving 
ouf  compensation  for  slaves,"  at  least  of  non- 
combatants,  and  there  is  a  demand  on  the 
Treasury  for  not  less  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars. 

THE  COTTON  TAX. 

In  harmony  with  his  general  course  in 
respect  to  favoring  the  late  rebel  States  and 
the  former  slaveholding  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  Mr.  Kerr 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  that  stupendous 
fraud — the  attempted  refunding  of  the  cotton 
tax. 

Mr.  Kerr's  last  elaborate  speech  in  Con- 
gress, February  18,  1873,  was  made  in  favor 
of  this  measure,   which  calls  for   at  least 

SIXTT-EIGHT  MILLION  DOLLARS  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL Treasury.  His  consistency  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  May  14, 1867,  he  voted 
against  the  proposition  to  prohibit  the  South- 
ern States  from  repudiating  debts  due  to 
loyal  citizens. 

REMOVAL  OP  DISABILITIES TEST  OATH. 

During  Mr.  Kerr's  former  service  in  Con- 
gress he  introduced  a  large  number  of  bills 
removing  the  disabilities  of  persons  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  these  efforts  to  restore  to  the 
Democratic  party  its  voting  and  fighting 
strength.  He  was  also  the  especial  champion 
of  the  repeal  of  the  test  oath. 

One  of  his  earliest  votes,  December   18, 


1865,  was  in  favor  of  dispensing  with  this 
requirement. 

January  16,  1866,  he  voted  in  favor  of 
allowing  attorneys  in  the  rebel  States  to 
practice  without  taking  the  test  oath.  Jan- 
uary 12,  1870,  he  introduced  a  bill  repealing 
the  test  oath  for  jurors  in  United  States 
courts.  January  22,  1867,  he  made  a  heated 
speech  against  the  test  oath,  which  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter.         ^ 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

Mr.  Kerr's  first  speech  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  made  January  22,  1866, 
in  opposition  to  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
which  he  opposed  as  **not  justified  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  country."     He  fiercely 
assailed  both  its  principles   and  its  scope, 
declaring  that  it  would  make  Congress  **su- 
preme  over  the  States,"  and  that  under  the 
power  claimed,  **Congress  can  go  into  South 
Carolina  and  take  suffrage  from  the  lately 
disloyal  whites  and  give  it  to  the  negroes." 
"We  have  indeed,"   continued   Mr.   Kerr, 
"fallen  upon  evil  times." 

His  speech  was  an  elaborate  argument 
against  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
suffrage  in  the  States,  and  was  a  complete 
reproduction  and  reassertion  of  all  the  ultra 
Southern  State  sovereignty  theories  of  tlie 
ante-bellum  period. 

Throughout  the  struggles  in  which   the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  were 
finally  the  dearly-won  results  of  our  great 
national  conflict,  Mr.  Kerr  assumed  a  leading 
part  In  opposition    to    their    passage,    and 
actively  participated  in  all  the  dilatory  m.eas- 
ures  and  other  parliamentary  expedients  of 
resistance,  recording  his  vote  against    the 
amendments  in  any  form  in  which  they  were 
presented,  and  at  every  stage  of  their  prog- 
ress.    It  is  important  to  remember,  too,  tbat 
no  word  of  Mr.  Kerr's  appears  upon  record 
by  which  he  stands  committed  himself,  or 
commits  his  party,  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  validity  of  either  of  these  amendments 
since  their  incorporation  into  the  Constita- 
tion;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Baltimore  platform  of  1872, 
there  is  not  a  single  authoritative   act  of 
the  Deihocratio  party  which  looks  in  th.at  di- 
rection, while  there  are  many  of  a  contrary 
character. 
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On  the  30th  of  March,  1868,  Mr.  Kerr 
TOted  against  returning  to  that  body  the 
resolutions  of  the  Democratic  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  purporting  to  withdraw  the 
assent  of  that  State  to  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  remembered  that  a  distinct 
effort  was  made,  of  which  the  New  Jersey 
episode  was  one,  to  secure  from  sey oral  States 
in  which  the  Democracy  had  obtained  con- 
trol pf  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  goyeirn- 
ment  thereof  a  repudiation  of  the  ratifica- 
tion previously  voted. 

Mr.  Eerr  made  numerous  speeches,  which 
will  be  referred  to,  in  opposition  to  measures 
designed  to  secure  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  aforesaid  amendments. 

IMPARTIAL  SUFFRAQB. 

December  13,  1865,  Mr.  Eerr  voted  against 
a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Farusworth 
favoring  ''equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all 
citizens  irrespective  of  color.'' 

December  18,  he  voted  in  favor  of  "refer- 
ring the  question  of  suffrage  to  the  several 
States,  and  denying  the  right  of  Congress  to 
extend  the  elective  franchise. '  * 

On  the  same  day  he  also  voted  against  a 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Baker  denouncing 
class  rule  and  aristocratic  principles  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  favoring  the  largest  attainable 
liberty  to  the  whole  people  of  the  Republic, 
irrespective  of  class  or  race.  On  the  18th  of 
January,1866,  he  voted  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill  extending  suffrage  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

STATE  RIGHTS. 

The  theories  upon  which  the  institution  of 
alavery  had  been  maintained  within  the 
Federal  Union,  and  upon  which  secession 
was  justified  and  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
defended,  were  also  the  theories  upon  which 
the  former  slaveholders  of  the  South  attempt- 
ed to  regain  possession  of  the  Government 
they  had  failed  to  destroy.  Among  the 
Northern  Democratic  allies  of  the  Southern 
faction  which  sought  thus  to  reverse  the 
judgment  of  the  war  none  were  more  bold, 
defiant,  and  audacious  than  Mr.  Eerr,  who  is 
still  their  consistent  advocate. 

The  mantle  of  Calhoun  would  9eem  to  have 
fallen  upon  his  shoulders.  On  every  availa- 
ble question  he  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
State  inviolability  as  the  basis  and  backbone 


of  his  argument.  This  dreary  waste  of  State 
sovereignty  logic  was  usually  enlivened  by 
rhetorical  scintillations  denunciatory  of  the 
"Radical  party,''  calumniating  Republican 
leaders,  and  especially  villifying  the  negro, 
as  .well  as  all  Southern  Republicans  of  native 
or  Northern  origin.  His  consistency  will  be 
seen  by  his  votes. 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

January  9,  1866,  he  voted  in  favor  of  reso- 
lutions indorsing  the  "restoration"  policy 
of  Andrew  Johnson. 

In  a  speech  upon  reconstruction  delivered 
January  21,  1868,  Mr.  Eerr  argued  that  the 
rebel  States  had  forfeited  no  rights  under  the 
Constitution— that  they  never  were  out  of 
the  Union.  He  alleged  that  "the  war  was 
but  a  mighty  display  of  the  police  power  of 
the  Government  in  aid  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties in  the  States,"  and  charged  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Republican  party  was  "  a  confes- 
sion of  insincerity,  of  hypocrisy,  and  a  covert 
purpose  of  revolution."  He  sustained  all  the 
acts  of  Andrew  Johnson— opposed  any  attempt 
to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
requiring  Congress  to  guarantee  to  the  sev- 
eral States  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  characterized  all  such  attempts  as  "an  in- 
sult to  a  free  people's  will ;"  as  "a  most  mis- 
chievous purpose;  "as  *  'attempts  to  subordin- 
ate all  government  in  the  States  to  the  partisan 
purposes  of  the  "  fierce  will  <*f  the  majority," 
and  stigmatized  the  expressions  "  American 
nationality,"  "the  nation,"  "the  people's 
will,"  and  "the  life  of  the  RepubUc,"  as 
*^  transcendental  terms  and  phrases j  all  intended 
to  operate  upon  the  people  as  a  sort  of  po- 
litical mirage,  to  inspire  them  with  false  hopes 
and  lead  them  into  political  chaos  or  despot- 


ism. 


>> 


He  denounced  the  whole  scope  of  Republi- 
can legislation  as  "  a  monstrous  policy  "  and 
as  "  most  extraordinary  assumptions  of  pow- 
er and  most  revolutionary  threats  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitution." 

January  16, 1868,  on  the  motion  to  censure 
Fernando  Wood  for  using  the  words  (  in  ref- 
erence to  the  reconstruction  bill  )  "  a  mon- 
strosity, a  measure  the  most  infamous  of  the 
many  infamous  acts  of  this  most  infamous 
Congress" — Mr.  Eerr  voted  "No." 

January  16,  1868,  in  a  speech  against  the 
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recoDstruction  acts,  Mr.  Kerr  defended  the 
pro-slavery,  State  rights  decisions  of  Judge 
Taney,  and  declared  that  '  *  It  is  the  sole  duty 
of  Congress  to  go  into  those  *'  ( the  rebel) 
"States,  and  to  vindicate  the  pre-existing 
governments. '  *  He  styled  Republican  meas- 
ures **the  vandal  tread  of  radicalism  and 
absolutism,"  called  the  loyal  Constitutional 
Conventions  which  had  been  held  in  the 
South,  "revolutionary  negro  Conventions," 
and  declared  that  he  indorsed  the  language 
for  which  Fernando  Wood  had  been  the  day 
before  censured  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 

December  19, 1868,  he  voted  against  a  prop- 
osition to  require  the  Southern  States  to  re- 
pay to  the  Treasury  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
inci^rred  in  carrying  the  reconstruction  acts 
into  effect. 

ADMISSION  OF  BBOONBTRUGTED     STATES. 

As  Mr.  Kerr  was  one  of  the  most  persistent 
advocates  of  recognizing  the  unreconstructed 
States  with  their  Confederate  Democratic 
Governments,  so  he  was  one  of  the  most 
persistent  opponents  of  the  admission  of 
those  States  under  Republican  Constitutions. 

March  28,  1868,  in  a  speech  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  Alabama,  Mr.  Kerr  said :  "  The 
first  speech  I  had  the  honor  to  make  in  this 
^  House  was  against  this  wicked,  this  revolu- 
tionary Jieresy  now  so  rapidly  being  adopted 
by  the  Radical  party  of  this  country — that 
Congress  may  l-egulate  suffrage  in  all  the 
States  of  this  Union." 

He  styled  the  enfranchisement  of  the  col- 
ored race  a  refusal  of  the  "  radical  party  "  to 
"remit  these  negroes  to  the  control  of  the  nat- 
ural law  and  the  law  of  God,"  and  declaimed 
against  appropriations  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  the  South. 

The  Republican  Constitution  of  Alabama 
was  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Kerr  in  language  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen: 

"The  radical  party  of  Alabama  sacrificed 
their  manhood  ;  they  surrendered  their  God- 
given  right  of  self  government  and  got  down 
upon  their  miserable  knees  to  the  Radical 
party  in  making  this  Constitution,  and  in 
its  presentation  to  Congress  and  asking  it  to 
be  forced  upon  the  people  of  Alabama." 

He  described  the  acts  of  Congress  as  "  the 
dictation  of  such  terms  as  Congress  pleases 
to  the  tools  of  Congress  in  Alabama." 


The  efforts  to  ma)ce  Congressional  legisla- 
tion acceptable  to  the  opposition  he   styled 
as  "inducements  to  white  men  to  stultify 
themselves,  surrender  their  judgments  and 
become  allies  of  the  Republican  party  in  its 
efforts  to  force  a  hateful,  odious,  and  anti- 
republican  Constitution  on  all  the  people." 
Any  attempt  to  prescribe  terms  upon  whioh 
those  who  had  participated  in  the  rebellion 
m^ht  resume  the  prerogatives  of  citizenship 
he  characterized  as  "  usurpation,"  and  the 
presence  of  troops  in  the  South  for  the  pro- 
tection of  loyal  men  he  habitually  designated 
as  "continuing  your  military  despotism  in 
full  force."    He  was  especially  severe  in  his 
animadversions  upon  the  clause  in  the  new 
constitutions  providing  that  they  should  not 
be  so  amended  or  changed  as  to  deprive  any 
citizen,   or  class  of  citizens,  of  the  right  to 
vote  who  were  by  those  constitutions  enti- 
tled to  vote.     These  provisions  were,  in  Mr, 
Kerr's  language,  "  shackles  upon  the  lintibs 
of  States,"  "  irrepealable  brands  of  degrada- 
tion and  inferiority."     Such  provisions  es- 
tablished "  a  hateful  union  of  unequal  mem- 
bers," constituted  "a most  dangerous  inno- 
vation," and  would   "erect  a  most  vicious 
precedent  in  our  history."     A   Republican 
government  in  the  South  he  defined  to   be 
"a  government  that  the  people  despise,  that 
they  loathe,  that  they  reject  in  every  way 
that  is  left  to  them  by  military  despotism,  to 
express  their  feelings."    The  conditions   of 
admission,  as  to  the  future  non -exclusion  of 
citizens  from  the  right  to  vote,  he  affirmed 
to  be  "degrading  conditions  precedent." 

Reconstruction  in  Alabama  he  termed  ''  a 
shameful  and  disgraceful  spectacle,"  andtlie 
soldiers  of  the  Union  army  and  other  North- 
ern citizens  who  had  settled  in  that  State 
were.  In  Mr.  Kerr's  vocabulary,  "political 
adventurers  and  vultures." 

The  test  oath  was  **  only  fit* to  mark  and 
disgrace  the  sway  of  an  oppressor."  The 
doctrine  of  the  civil  and  political  equality  of 
all  men  Mr.  Kerr  proclaimed  as  *  *  existing 
only  in  the  imaginations  of  political  Utopians  or 
demagogues,**  Nobody  but  "purblind  fan&t- 
ics"  would  take  an  oath  not  to  restrict  negr-o 
suffrage.  The  right  to  "deprive  any  per- 
son or  persons,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition,  of  any  political  or  civil 
right,  privilege,  or  immunity   enjoyed    l>y 
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any  other  class  of  men,  Mr.  Kerr  held  to  be 
**  one  of  the  rights  of  a  free  American  citizen.'' 
The  exacting  of  a  pledge  not  to  do  this  Mr. 
Kerr  affirmed  as  **  disclosing  a  purpose  not 
only  to  control  the  actions,  but  also  to  de- 
base, demoralize,  and  enslave  the  judgments 
and  consciences  of  men.'^ 

Speaking  incidentally  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  he  said,  '*  I  pray  God  it  shall 
never  be  adopted,  and  if  it  ever  is  it  will  be 
against  the  will  and  judgment  of  the  white 
people  of  this  country.  It  will  bo  done  un- 
d«r  the  lash  of  military  power."  Thepro- 
yision  in  the  Constitution  of  Alabama  ex- 
empting small  homesteads  from  Sdle  or  exe- 
cution he  denounced  as  "a  bid  for  negro 
votes,  a  bid  for  the  control  of  a  debased, 
demoralized,  corruptible  population.**  THe 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public 
sohool  system  in  Alabama  he  styled  provis- 
ions **  for  the  levying  of  most  onerous  tax- 
es." **Who,"  said  Mr.  Kerr  **  will  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  that "  (the  school )  **fund  ?— 
Negroes  alone,  not  white  men. ' '  Its  purpose 
was  **  to  further  burden  the  white  people  of 
Alabama."  He  whined  about  the  crippled 
resources  and  diminished  prosperity  of  Ala- 
bama, but  did  not  attribute  this  to  its  seces- 
sion and  the  waste  of  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion. No,  it  was  all  owing  to  Radical  **  agi- 
tation"--to  the  **  horrible  oppression  of  the 
whites"  under  "an  unholy  and  infamous 
government."  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Kerr  main- 
tained that  "this  State  should  be  admitted 
at  once  to  representation  under  her  own*^ 
(Johnson)  "constitution,  not  this  mon- 
grel and  bastard  instrument,  because  she  was 
never  out  of  the  Uniorij  and  never  lost  or  forfeited 
her  rights,  and  is  now*  simply  the  victim  of 
superior  hrute  force, ^^ 

December  21,  1869,  Mr.  Kerr  made  a  vio- 
lent speech  against  the  bill  for  the  admission 
of  Georgia,  which,  imposed  fundamental  con- 
ditions, prohibiting  secession,  repudiation, 
a.nd  disfranchisement.  He  declared  this  bill 
**  cruel  and  infamous,"  an  "attack"  upon 
the  State,  "precipitated  with  indecent  haste 
cind  zeal."  He  villified  the  Republicans  of 
Oeorgia  and  repeated  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  rebel  slanders  against  the  Union  men  of 
that  State  who  were  aiding  in  the  process  pf 
reconstruction.    They  were*"  dishonest  and 


corrupt,  defaulters,  peculators,  and  robbers." 
No  epithets  were  strong  enough  to  express 
Mr.  Kerr's  abhorrence  of  Republicans  who 
presumed  to  live  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  no 
words  too  suave  with  which  to  caress  the 
unreconstructed  rebels  and  the  brutal  mur- 
derers of  loyal  citizens  in  that  State.  *  ^These 
fundamental  conditions  were  a  monstrous 
wrong,"  he  said,  "  and  ought  to  be  rejected 
with  emphasis  and  indignation." 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  Georgia  was 
again  opposed  March  5,  1870,  by  Mr.  Kerr 
in  a  speech  especially  directed  against  those 
clauses  which  provided  that  the  State  of 
Georgia  should  never  deprive  any  citizen  of 
the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office, except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime.  This  he  declared  to  be 
"an  initial  step  in  the  infamous  system  of 
congressional  legislation,'*  "a  fundamental 
outrage  on  free  institutions,"  "an  abomin- 
able measure,"  which  "had  no  precedent 
in  the  hitherto  unparalleled  legislation  of  Con- 
gress." He  was  "prepared  to  believe  that 
we  are  now  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  ca- 
reer of  aggressive,  reckless,  and  abominable 
legislation  which  may  lead  this  country  God 
knows  where,"  such  bills  as  these  would  re* 
duce  the  States  "  to  the  condition  of  abject, 
miserable,  and  most  pitiable  dependence 
upon  a  great  central  Republican  despotism, 
having  its  seat  in  this  capital,  and  from  here 
with  the  strong  hand  of  power  destroying 
every  franchise,  every  guaranty,  every  lim- 
itation upon  power  hitherto  held  absolutely 
inviolable  and  sacred. ' ' 

STATE  OOVBENMENTS  REPUBLICAN  IN  FORM. 

March  18,  1868,  Mr.  Kerr  made  a  bitter 
speech  against  the  bill  "to  guaranty  to  the 
several  States  of  the  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government."  He  said  the  title  ought  to 
be  changed  so  as  to  read  "a  bill  to  corrupt 
the  blood,  demoralize  the  lives,  and  under- 
mine the  foundations  of  all  constitutional 
government,  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  perpetuate  tha 
ascendency  of  the  Radical  party,"  such  was 
"the  deliberate  policy  of  Radicalism."  De- 
nouncing as  cowards  "those  white  men  who 
marshaled  themselves  under  thb  leadership 
of  the  Radical  party, and  seek  to  skalk  and  in- 
treneh  themselves  behind  the  power  and  in-* 
fluence  and  aid  of  a  negro  population,  he  de- 
scribed the  colored  men  of  the  country  as  of 
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"the  most  inferior  and  ignorant  and  corrupti- 
ble races  of  the  earth."  The  Republican  meas- 
ures of  enfranchisement  were  described  as 
"a  revolutionary  and  corrupting  policy." 
The  Democratic  party  was  **  compelled  to 
meet  the  ignorance,  and  barbarism,  and  stu- 
pidity, and  vice  of  the  country  controlled  by 
the  political  party  in  power,"  and  it  (the 
Democratic  party)  **trembled  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country."  *  *  The  Democratic  party  is 
to-day,  and  has  been  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  this  country,  the  truest  and  best 
friend  of  the  negro;  and  always  will  be." 
But  "the  negro  should  have  no  political 
power.  The  government  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  white  race."  This  bill 
proposed  **  to  corrupt  that  ruling  race,"  and 
to  '  ^  ai4[)eal  to  that  ignorant  and  inferior  race 
to  help  the  party  in  power  to  retain  the  po- 
litical control  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Kerr  voted  against  the  joint  resolution 
"  excluding  from  the  electoral  college  votes 
of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  which  had  not 
then  been  recognized,  '•'  and  in  favor  of  sus- 
taining Andrew  Johnson's  vetoes  of  that  and 
other  Republican  measures.  Of  course  he 
voted  against  the  tenure  of  office  bill  and 
against  every  other  measure  calculated  to 
resist  Executive  usurpations. 

IMPEACHMENT   OF  ANDREW   JOHNSON.      . 

March  30,  1868,  Mr.  Kerr  voted  in  favor  of 
restricting  the  power  of  the  impeachment 
managers  to  obtain  necessary  testimony,  and 
throughout  the  impeachment  proceedings 
he  assumed  a  leading  part  in  the  Democratic 
defense  of  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  following  paragraph  from  one  of  his 
assaults  upon  Secretary  Stanton,  (February 
25,  1868,)  illustrated  the  animosity,  perver- 
sion, and  falsehood  which  characterized  his 
frequent  utterances : 

*'  Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  the  majority  here 
and  Mr.  Stanton  himself  resort  to  such  extra- 
ordinary measures,  such  questionable  expe- 
dients, to  keep  him  in  office  ?  Why  does  he, 
with  their  assistance,  cling  with  such  selfish 
trembling  and  indecent  tenacity  to  this  of- 
fice ?  Does  he  fear  to  expose  the  secret  and 
unpublished  record  of  that  Department  to 
the  eye  of  any  successor,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  people  ?  It  seems  so.  It  may  be  that 
the  frauds,  the  concealments,  the  oppres- 
sions, the  crimes  of  that  Department  during 
his  administration  are  such  as  to  lead  him 
to  shrink  from  their  exposure.    The  viola- 


tion of  law,  the  invasions  of  the  rights  of 
persons  and  property,  the  outrages  upon  per- 
sonal liberty,  the  contempt  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  scandalous  prostitution  of  his 
office  to  the  base  purposes  of  his  party  may' 
well  deter  him  from  any  voluntary  exposure 
of  his  official  conduct  during  the  last  seven 
years.      »        *         ♦  He  ought  to  have 

been  removed  years  ago." 

This  w/is  Mr.  Kerr's  tribute  to  the  man 
who,  probably,  more  than  any  other  one  per- 
son contributed  to  carrying  the  nation  safely 
through  the  rebellion.  It  was  because  of 
the  loyal  devotion  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to 
his  country  and  to  his  official  duty  that  Mr. 
Kerr's  abuse  was  showered  upon  him. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS. 

March  8, 1 866,  Mr.  Kerr  made  an  elaborate 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  original  civil  rights 
bill.     The  first  section  of  that  bill  declared 
''all  persons  born  in  the  United  States  and 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power— excluding 
Indians  not  taxed — ^to  be  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  without  distinction  of  color."  This 
declaration  Mr.  Kerr  averred  to  be  * 'utterly- 
vain.  ' '  '  'Congress  had  no  right  to  declare  wlio 
should  be  citizens."    This  was  "an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  States."     The  bUI  was 
"inherently  vicious."     He  argued  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  States  to  make  discriminating 
laws  against  "inferior  races,"  and  defended 
State  laws  which  excluded  colored  children 
from  the  public  schools. 

THE   ENFORCEMENT  ACT. 

The  bill  to  enforce  the  fifteenth  amendxzLent 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  citizens  as  voters  and  as  witnesses 
when  summoned  before  the  courts,  offered 
May  27,  1870,  Mr.  Kerr  opposed  in  a  similar 
vein  to  that  which  marked  his  opposition  to 
all  Republican  measures. 

In  another  set  speech  against  the  bill   ta 
enforce    the    provisions    of   the  fonrteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  delivered 
March  28, 1871,  Mr.  Kerr  emphatically  dlexiied 
that  "  citizenship"  carried  with  it  tUe    snf- 
frage  as  a  necessary  right.  Thequalification* 
for  suffrage  were  to  be  prescribed  oix\y   "by 
"States,"  and  could  "as  perfectly  exist  \ivltli- 
out  as  with  citizenship."  Mr.  Kerr,  li^iraself 
emphasized  the  following  sentence     of    ixil 
speech  by  causing  it  to  printed  in  lta.lies  • 
'  *iVb  person  ever  did  exercise  the  right  of  ^^4,  ff 
in  virtue  of  the  naked  unassisted  fact  of 
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«Atp.'*  "But,"  he  continued,  "in  every  in- 
stance the  right  depends,  and  the  franchise 
of  suffrage  is  exercised,  upon  some  addi- 
tional fact  and  cumulative  qualification  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  may 
as  perfectly  exist  without  as  with  citizenship,** 
^  *The  word  citizenship  has  nt  in  any  of  its 
elements  or  meanings  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, nor  have  the  words  'privileges' 
and  immunities,'  in  any  of  their  just  inter- 
pretations, anything  to  do  with  or  any  power 
to  set  aside  or  di^egard  any  ef  the  distinctions, 
requirements,  or  rights  based  upon  domicile 
or  residence  in  the  respective  States." 

SOUTHERN  OUTRAOBS. 

In  the  debate  (April  12,  1870,  et,  seq,,) 
upon  the  Louisiana  credential  cases  Mr.  Eerr 
eulogized  as  "men  of  integrity  and  honor," 
and  as  gentlemen  of  "culture,"  the  leaders 
of  the  "White  Camelia"and  "Sicilian  Inno- 
cents" who  had  led  the  murderous  attacks 
upon  the  Republican  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  State,  had  participated  in  the 
slaughter  of  hundreds  of  fleeing  negroes,  and 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  rebel  sense  of 
* 'integrity"  and  "honor,"  had,  as  witnesses 
before  the  Congressional  committee,  denied 
under  oath  not  only  their  participation  in 
those  outrages,  but  even  the  fact  that  any 
outrages  had  been  committed.  With  a  like 
inversion  of  truth  and  justice,  Mr.  Kerr  at 
the  same  time  stigmatized  as  *  ^bad,  unscru- 
pulous, corrupt,"  as  "covered  all  over  with 
crime,"  as  "vile,  low,  mean,  and  unprinci- 
pled"— ^who  ?  the  banditti,  who  with  revolv- 
ers and  bludgeons  had  -invaded  the  hall  of 
Representatives  and  had  made  the  streets  of 
New  Orleans  literally  ^un  with  blood?  It 
was  not  these  men  to  wlu»m  Mr.  Kerr  applied 
such  epithets.  It  was  tigainst  the  Republi- 
cans of  Louisiana,  whose  offense  was  that 
they  supported  the  National  Government, 
and  believed  in  the  equal  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens, black  as  well  as  white. 

Throughout  this  debate,  which  continued 
for  several  days,  Mr.  Kerr  denied  every  con- 
clusively proven  fact  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Louisiana,  and  indorsed, 
commended,  and  eulogized  as  true  every 
proven  perjury  of  the  Ku-B^ux  leaders  and 
their  instruments. 

The  officially  corroborated  record  he  styled 


"a  common  stock  of  slanders  ;  baseless  and 
foolish  crie»."  He  strenuously  fought  for 
every  point  on  the  floor  of  the  House  favor- 
ing the  admisr.ion  of  the  Democratic  claimants 
who  had  attempted  by  violence  and  fraud  to 
prevent  the  polling  of  Republican  votes,  and 
resisted  by  every  device  of  parliamentary 
strategy  the  seating  of  Republicans  returned 
as  properly  elected. 

ELECTIONS. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1868,  in  a  speech 
upon  the  contested  Kentucky  election  case 
of  McKee  vs.  Young,  Mr.  Kerr  declared  that 
"suffrage  is  not  a  natural  or  absolutely  in- 
defeasable  right,"  that  it  might  be  aliena- 
ted or  destroyed  on  other  grounds  than  as  a 
penalty  for  crime,  and  that  the  States  had  a 
right  to  disfranchise  negroes  or  other  classes 
of  persons. 

In  a  later  speech  (February  3, 1868,)  upon 
the  same  contested  election  case,  Mr.  Kerr 
argued  that  Congress  had  no  right  to  require 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  rebel- 
lion to  take  a  test  oath,  and  defended  .John 
Young  Brown  upon  proven  charges  of  active 
and  persistent  disloyalty  as  doing  only 
"what  he  deemed  to  be  his  duty  as 'a  man 
and  a  citizen  of  Kentucky."  He  repeated 
these  views  June  20,  1868,  in  a  speech  favor- 
ing Brown's  admission. 

In  every  case  of  contest  for  seats  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Mr.  Kerr  advocated 
and  voted  for  th«»  admission  of  the  rebel 
claimants,  and  against  the  loyal  claimants, 
without  exception. 

So  in  all  other  contests  between  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  contestants  Mr.  Kerr 
invariably  opposed  and  voted  against  the 
Republican  contestant,  no  matter  how  indis- 
putable the  right  of  such  Republican,  and  in 
like  manner  urged  and  voted  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Democrat,  no  matter  how  clearly 
baseless  or  illegal  his  claim. 

In  reply  to  an  accusation  of  this  character 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Mr.  Kerr 
declared  that  he  had  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion voted  for  the  admission  of  Republicans, 
and  against  Democrats.  The  expladfttion  of 
this  statement  is  that  one  or  two  Republicans 
were  included  in  the  delegations  from  the 
unreconstructed  States  which  Mr.  Kerr  had 
voted  to  admit,  and  likewise  that  the  dele- 
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gates  elected  under  the  reconstruction  acts, 
against  the  admission  of  whom  Mr.  Kerr 
steadily  voted,  also  embraced  some  Demo- 
cratic members. 

frbedmen's  bureau. 

February  2,  1866,  Mr.  Kerr  made  one  of 
his  usual  set  speeches  in  advocacy  of  State 
Rights  doctrines,  holding  that  Congress  had 
no  power  over  the  late  rebel  States — that 
those  States  had  never  been  out  of  the 
Union,  and  that  therefore  they  were  entitled 
to  recognition  without  condition.  This 
speech  was  delivered  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
to  establish  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Upon 
the  question  of  slavery  he  claimed  that  it 
•  was  a  ^^  domestic  relation"  and  not  a  *^  public 
relation. '  *  All  efforts  to  preserve  the  freedom 
which  had  been  secured  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment  he  denounced  as  ^^  unconstitu- 
tional"— as  "  uncalled  for,"  and  as  constitu- 
ting a  **  centralization  of  power."  He  bit- 
terly opposed  the  bill,  and  declared  that 
such  legislation  **  condemns  to  merited  re- 
proach those  who  favor  it."  The  measures 
proposed  in  Congress  looking  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  negro  were,  he  affirmed,  **  radi- 
cally and  wickedly  wrong."  He  especially 
opposed  the  educational  feature  of  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau  bill,  sneeringly  asking  **  what 
is  a  '  common  school  education,'  and  who 
long  will  it  take  some  negroes  to  acquire 
it?" 

On  the  19th  of  March,  186S,  he  voted 
against  continuing  the  educational  features 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

AID  TO  BDUOATION. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1865,  Mr.  Kerr 
voted  against  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  education  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  any  system  of  reconstruction. 

The  bill  to  establish  an  educational  fund 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  education  of  the  people,  pro- 
posed February,  1872,  was  also  opposed  by 
Mr.  Kerr,  who,  with  more  truth  than  usually 
charactfirlfjed  his  utterances,  avowed  that  it 
was  **Bfeoi3ely  out  of  the  line  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  ^ast,  and  precisely 
^^  *\e  line  of  the  present  and  past  policy  of 
ublican  party," 


That  provision  of  the  bill  that  no  State 
should  partake  of  its  advantages  which  did 
not  provide  for  the  free  education  of  all  its 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
years  was  especially  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Kerr. 
He  wanted  the  ** States"  to  use  their 
respective  shares  of  the  proposed  Congres- 
sional appropriation  as  they  saw  fit,  without 
imposing  upon  them  such  *' unjust  oondi- 
tions." 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  system  of 
national  education  met,  as  a  tfiatter  of  course', 
with  uniiTorm  hostility  from  the  Democracy. 
In  a  speech  made  February  17,  1871,  against 
this  measure  Mr.  Kerr  made  a  more   than 
usual  violent  and  defamatory  State  rights 
and  negro  hostility  speech,  arraigning  the 
Republican  party  as  being  guilty  of  nearly 
all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar,   which,  in 
Mr.  Kerr's  view,  seemed  synonymous  with 
any  measure  of  justice  towards  the  freed- 
men    of  the  South  or  with    any  effort  to 
promote  education  and  civilization   among 
the  ignorant  whites  of  that   or  other  sec- 
tions.    "On  the  overthrow  of  the  South," 
Mr.  Kerr  affirmed,  "the  revolution  had  been 
continued  in  the  Capitol  by  the  leaders  of 
the    Republican    party."      "They,"    (the 
Republican  leaders,)  "  proceeded  from  one 
aggression  to  another."     Their   shibboleth 
was   "centralization   of   power."      "State 
rights  to  them  are  hateful."    *     *      "This 
proposition   to    establish  a  system  of    na- 
tional education  wai  a  New   England  idea 
and  policy,"   and  its  provisions   indicated 
"the  animus,   the  peculiar  statesmanship, 
and  the  cruel  sectarianism  attempted  to  be 
concealed  by  New  England  in  this  measure." 
It  would  impose  upon  "the  South"  most 
*  *  unequal,  unj  ust,  and  oppressive  burdens. ' ' 
To    enf^ce  taxation    for    the  support    of 
public  schools,  especially  in   "the  South," 
"violated  every  principle  of  just   govern- 
ment."     The  bill  he  said!   "seeks   under 
cover  of  a  false  pretense  to  accomplish  a 
great  outrage  upon  the  people  of  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country,   and  to  override  and 
defy  the  original  and  necessary  jurisdiction 
of  the  States. ' '  To  compel  those  who  had  been 
so  long  supported  by  negro  labor  to  aid  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  such  negroes,  was,  in  Mr.   Kerr's  view, 
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a  ** great  outrage'*  upon  **the  people**   of 
"the  South.** 

The  whole  scope  and  purpose  of  such  per- 
sistent  parading  of  State  sovereignty  dogmas 
on  all  occasions,  opportune  or  otherwise,  by 
the  Democratic  leaders,  orators,  and  press, 
is  clearlj  seen  to  be  the  justification  of  the 
rebellion,  to  maintain  the  former  pretexts 
for  future  action,  excuse  the  violation  of 
reconstruction  conditions,  prepare  the  way 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  to  reduce  the  freed  people  to 
the  condition  of  civic  serfs,  if  not  chattels 
personal — after  pay  for  the  slaves  emanci- 
pated through  the  war  shall  have  bt^n 
demanded  and  received.  Mr.  Kerr  is  the 
boldest  and  most  representative  defender, 
among  Northern  Democrats,  of  the  theories, 
arguments,  and  logic  on  which  all  these  poli- 
cies and  possibilities  are  to  be  sought  and 
defended.  His  election  as  Speaker  is  their 
indorsement. 

PATMENT'  FOB    SLIVBS. 

July  16,  1866,  Mr,  Kerr,  with  his  Demo- 
oratic  colleagues  in  the  House,  on  a  strict 
party  division,  voted  against  laying  on  the 
table  a  resolution  favoring  payment  for  slaves 
taken  for  military  purposes. 

HISCBLLANBOUS  BOUBBONISM. 

March  10,  1868,  on  a  like  party  division, 
Mr.  Kerr  voted  against  the  sale  of  the  Qov- 
ernment  lands  in  the  Sea  Islands  to  the 
freedmen. 

June  7,  1868,  he  voted  in  favor  of  selling 
the  iron-clads.  He  also  voted  to  exempt 
cotton  from  the  internal  revenue  tax  ;  to  re- 
duce the  tax  on  State  banks;  against  paying 
pensions  to  provost  marshals  ;  and  on  June 
13,  1868,  against  a  bill  requiring  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress 
inva'id.  He  also  voted  against  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  retirement  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  after  attaining  the  age  of  70 
years,  and  against  the  provision  that  no 
Judge  should  sit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  from  his 
own  decision.  The  object  of  these  votes  was 
to  continue,  if  possible,  the  conditions  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  that  high  tribunal  owing 
to  the  age  and  past  associations  of  some  of 
the  members  thereof.  With  consistent  Dem- 
ocratic hostility  to  all  humanitarian  meas> 
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ures,  as  well  as  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  Democratic  con- 
tractors who  have  always  constituted  the 
dU  facto  **  Indian  Ring,**  Mr.  Kerr  opposed 
and  voted  against  the  bill  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commis- 
sion. 

July  23,  1866,  Mr.  Kerr  is  recorded  as 
**not  voting"  on  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  limit  the  Presidential 
office  to  one  term. 

A  BLOW  AT  POPULAB  BBPBBSBNTATION. 

Mr.  Kerr  in  a  speech  made  upon  the  ap- 
portionment bill,  December  13,  1871,  argued 
in  favor  of  a  restricted,  as  against  an  in- 
crea-'ed  popular  representation  in  Congress. 
This  position,  taken  by  an  acknowledged  and 
conspicuous  party  leader,  is  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  aristocratic  and  unrepublican  idea  of 
small  representative  bodies  and  extended 
terms  of  office;  while  it  derives  additional 
significance  from  the  concurrent  facts  of 
almost  daily  observation  showing  the  Demo- 
cratic disposition  to  discredit  suffrage,  and 
generally  to  condemn  the  processes  of  a  popu  • 
lar  administration  of  the  Government. 

COMMEBCB  AMONG  THB  STATBS — BELATBD  HBAS- 

URES. 

On  June  16,  1866,  Mr.  Kerr  made  another 
of  his  familiar  State  Right  speeches  against 
the  exercise  of  the  Constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  '^regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,**  arguing  against  its  right 
even  to  protect  the  Treasury  from  the  grasp- 
ing demands  of  private  State  corporations, 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  of  Govern- 
ment supplies,  and  reiterating  the  whole 
schedule  of  fallacies  and  assumptions  which 
distinguish  the  Calhoun  school. 

On  February  4,  186 ),  the  same  speech  was 
repeated,  the  same  array  of  exploded  **opin- 
ions.** 

April  11,  1872,  Mr.  Kerr  opposed  the  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  while 
in  transit  on  railroads,  upon  the  alleged 
ground  that  "it  invades  the  jurisdiction  of 
States.**  According  to  the  Democratic  party 
the  "Constitutional  rights  of  the  States**  are 
always  in  the  way  of  national  protection 
against  outrages,  whether  upon  men  or 
animals.  The  * 'Constitution**  as  it  was,  or 
was  claimed  to  be  under  Democratic  inter- 
'  pretation,   is   ever  Invoked  as  a   shield'  to 
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gates  elected  under  the  reconstruction  acts, 
against  the  admission  of  whom  Mr.  Kerr 
steadily  voted,  also  embraced  some  Demo- 
cratic members. 

freedmen's  bureau. 

February  2,  1866,  Mr.  Kerr  made  one  of 
his  usual  set  speeches  in  advocacy  of  State 
Rights  doctrines,  holding  that  Congress  had 
no  power  over  the  late  rebel  States — ^that 
those  States  had  never  been  out  of  the 
Union,  and  that  therefore  they  were  entitled 
to  recognition  without  condition.  This 
speech  was  delivered  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
to  establish  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  Upon 
the  question  of  slavery  he  claimed  that  it 
•  was  a  *'  domestic  relation"  and  not  a  "public 
relation. ' '  All  efforts  to  preserve  the  freedom 
which  had  been  secured  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment  he  denounced  as  "  unconstitu- 
tional"— as  "  uncalled  for,"  and  as  constitu- 
ting a  **  centralization  of  power."  He  bit- 
terly opposed  the  bill,  and  declared  that 
such  legislation  "condemns  to  merited  re- 
proach those  who  favor  it."  The  measures 
proposed  in  Congress  looking  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  negro  were,  he  affirmed,  **  radi- 
cally and  wickedly  wrong."  He  especially 
opposed  the  educational  feature  of  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau  bill,  sneeringly  asking  *  *  what 
is  a  *  common  school  education,'  and  who 
long  will  it  take  some  negroes  to  acquire 
it?" 

On  the  19th  of  March,  186S,  he  voted 
against  continuing  the  educational  features 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

AID  TO  BDUOATION. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1865,  Mr.  Kerr 
voted  against  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bureau  of  education  as  a  perma- 
nent part  of  any  system  of  reconstruction. 

The  bill  to  establish  an  educational  fund 
and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  education  of  the  people,  pro- 
posed February,  1872,  was  also  opposed  by 
Mr.  Kerr,  'W^<>i  with  more  truth  than  usually 
characttariyisd  his  utterances,  avowed  that  it 
was  "jyr-eoisely  out  of  the  line  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic policy,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  ^st,  and  precisely 
in  the  line  of  the  present  and  past  policy  of 
the  Republican  party." 


That  provision  of  the  bill  that  no  State 
should  partake  of  its  advantages  which  did 
not  provide  for  the  free  education  of  all  its 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
years  was  especially  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Kerr. 
He  wanted  the  "States"  to  use  their 
respective  shares  of  the  proposed  Congres- 
sional appropriation  as  they  saw  fit,  without 
imposing  upon  them  such  "unjust  oondi- 
tions." 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  system  of 
national  education  met,  as  a  tfiatter  of  course*, 
with  uniform  hostility  from  the  Democracy. 
In  a  speech  made  February  17,  1871,  against 
this  measure  Mr.  Kerr  made  a  more   than 
usual  violent  and  defamatory  State  rights 
and  negro  hostility  speech,  arraigning  the 
Republican  i>arty  as  being  guilty  of  nearly 
all  the  crimes  in  the  calendar,   which,  in 
Mr.  Kerr's  view,  seemed  synonymous  with 
any  measure  of  justice  towards  the   freed- 
men    of  the  South  or  with    any  effort   to 
promote  education  and  civilization    among 
the  ignorant  whites  of  that   or  other  sec- 
tions.    "On  the  overthrow  of  the  South," 
Mr.  Kerr  affirmed,  "the  revolution  had  -been 
continued  in  the  Capitol  by  the  leaders  of 
the    RepubUcan    party."      "They,"     (the 
Republican  leaders,)  "  proceeded  from  one 
aggression  to  another."     Their    shibboleth 
was   "  centralization    of   power."      "  Stato 
rights  to  them  are  hateful."    *      *       **  This 
proposition    to    establish  a  system  of     na- 
tional education  wa^  a  New   England  idea 
and  policy,"   and  its  provisions   indicated 
"the  animus,   the  peculiar  statesmanship, 
and  the  cruel  sectarianism  attempted  to  be 
concealed  by  New  England  in  this  measure." 
It  would  impose  upon  "the  South"  most 
"unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive  burdens." 
To    enf^ce  taxation    for    the  support    of 
public  schools,  especially  in   "the   South," 
"  violated  every  principle  of  just    govern- 
ment."     The  bill  he  said   "  see^s    under 
cover  of  a  false  pretense  to  aocomplisli  a 
great  outrage  upon  the  people  of  some  sec- 
tions of  our  country,   and  to  override   and 
defy  the  original  and  necessary  jurisdiction 
of  the  States. ' '  To  compel  those  who  liad  been 
so  long  supported  by  negro  labor  tq  aid  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  cliildren 
of  such  negrx>e3,  was,  in  Mr.   Kerr's   view, 
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a   ** great  ontrmge'*  upon  *the  people**   of 
"  the  South." 

The  whole  eoope  and  porpoee  of  snch  per- 
sistent parading  ol  State  soTereigntj  dogmas 
on  all  occasions,  opportune  or  otherwise,  hy 
the  Democratic  leaders,  orators,  and  press, 
is  clearlj  seen  to  he  the  jostification  of  the 
rehellion,  to  maintain  the  former  pretexts 
for   fntnre  action,   excuse   the  riolation  of 
reoonstmotion  conditions,  prepare  the  waj 
for   a  repeal  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  to  reduce  the  freed  people  to 
the  condition  of  civic  serfs,  if  not  chattels 
personal — after  pay  for  the  slaves  emanci- 
pated through   the    war  shall  have    b<^n 
demanded  and   reoeired.     Mr.  Kerr  is   the 
boldest  and  most  represeatative  defender, 
among  Northern  Democrats,  of  the  theories, 
arguments,  and  logic  on  which  all  these  poli- 
cies and  possibilities  are  to  be  sought  and 
defended.     His  election  as  Speaker  is  their 
indorsement 

PATMB5T'  FOE    SLITBS. 

July  16,  1866,  Mr.  Kerr,  with  his  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  in  the  House,  on  a  strict 
partj  division,  roted  against  lathing  oa  the 
ta6i«  a  resolution  favoring  payment  for  slaves 
taken  for  military  purposes. 

MISCBLLAHBOUS  BOUBB05I81C. 

March  10,  1868,  on  a  like  party  division, 
Mr.  Kerr  voted  against  the  sale  of  the  Gov- 
ernment lands  in  the  Sea  Islands  to  the 
freedmen. 

June  7,  1S6S,  he  voted  in  favor  of  selling 
the  iron-clads.  He  also  voted  to  exempt 
cotton  from  the  internal  revenue  tax  ;  to  re- 
duce the  tax  on  State  banks;  against  paying 
pensions  to  provost  marshals  ;  and  on  June 
13,  1868,  against  a  bill  requiring  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress 
inva'id.  He  also  voted  against  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  retirement  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  after  attaining  the  age  of  70 
years,  and  against  the  provision  that  no 
Judge  should  sit  in  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  from  his 
own  decision.  The  object  of  these  votes  was 
to  continue,  if  possible,  the  conditions  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  that  high  tribunal  owing 
to  the  age  and  past  associations  of  some  of 
the  members  thereof.  With  consistent  Dem- 
ocratic hostility  to  all  humanitarian  meas- 
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ures,  as  well  as  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  Democratic  con- 
tractors who  have  always  constituted  the 
de  facto  "  Indian  Ring,**  Mr.  Kerr  opposed 
and  voted  against  the  bill  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  the  Indian  Peaoe  Commis- 
sion. 

July  23,  1866,  Mr.  Kerr  is  recorded  as 
''not  voting**  on  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  limit  the  Presidential 
office  to  one  term. 

A  BLOW  AT  POPCLAB  EBPBBSBirTATlOX. 

Mr.  Kerr  in  a  speech  made  upon  the  ap- 
portionment bill,  December  13,  1871,  argued 
in  favor  of  a  restricted,  as  against  an  in- 
creased popular  representation  in  Congress. 
This  position,  taken  by  an  acknowledged  and 
conspicuous  party  leader,  is  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  aristocratic  and  unrepubiican  idea  of 
small  representative  bcKlies  and  extended 
terms  of  office;  while  it  derives  additional 
significance  from  the  concurrent  facts  of 
almost  daily  observation i  showing  the  Demo- 
cratic disposition  to  discredit  suffrage,  and 
generally  to  condemn  the  processes  of  a  popu  • 
lar  administration  of  the  (Government. 

COMXEBCB  AMOHO  THB  STATB3 — BBI»ATBX>  XKAS- 

URBS. 

On  June  16,  1866,  Mr.  Kerr  made  another 
of  his  familiar  State  Right  speeches  against 
the  exercise  of  the  Constitutional  power  of 
Congrt^s  to  "regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States,**  arguing  against  its  right 
even  to  protect  the  Treasury  from  the  grasp- 
ing demands  of  private  State  corporations, 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  and  of  Govern- 
ment supplies,  and  reiterating  the  whole 
schedule  of  fallacies  and  assumptions  which 
distinguish  the  Calhoun  school. 

On  February  4,  186 ),  the  same  speech  was 
repeated,  the  same  array  of  exploded  "opin- 
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ions. 

April  11,  1872,  Mr.  Kerr  opposed  the  bill 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  while 
in  transit  on  railroa^ls,  upon  the  alleged 
ground  that  "it  invades  the  jurisdiction  of 
States.**  According  to  the  Democratic  party 
the  "Constitutional  rights  of  the  States**  are 
always  in  the  way  of  national  protection 
against  outrages,  whether  upon  men  or 
animals.  The  ''Constitution*'  as  it  was,  or 
was  claimed  to  be  under  Democratic  inter- 
pretation,  is   ever  invoked  as  a   shield   to 
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oppression  and  omelty.  The  Constitution, 
as  it  was  in  fact,  and  as  it  now  is,  must  be 
held  insufficient  in  its  plainest  provisions  to 
guarantee  justice  or  protection.  This  is 
plainly  the  theory  of  the  Democratic  party  as 
explained  by  Mr.  Speaker  Kerr,  whose  fidelity 
to  the  past  constructions,  and  whose  hostility 
to  the  Constitution  as  amended,  has  been 
approved  by  his  election  to  the  position  he 
now  holds. 

COMMISSION  TO   INQUIRE   INTO  THE   CONDITION  OF 

LABOR. 

D  »oember  13,  1872,  the  Committee  on 
Eliiuation  and  Labor  reported  a  bill  provid- 
ing^ for  a  commission  **to  inquire  into  the. 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  how 
the  same  are  affected  by  existing  laws  regu- 
lating commerce,  finance,  and  Currency. " 

This  wise  and  thoughtful  measure  in  the 
.interests  of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
the  country  was,  of  course,  at  once  opposed 
by  the  Deitiocratio  party,  and  Mr.  Kerr  sub- 
sequently made  a  prepared  speech  against 
the  bill,  in  which  he  correctly  defined  his 
first  opposition  as  "simply  instinctive.**  But 
mature  deliberation  brought  to  Mr.  Kerr's 
mind  no  nfore  enlightened  views.  Mr.  Kerr 
affirmed  that  there  was  "no  need  of  this  bill.'* 
He  further  styled  it  a  "partisan  measure,'* 
(t.  e.,  Republican,)  and  asserted  that  all 
"good  Democrats"  should  "oppose,  and 
Teject  it." 

THE  TA.RIPP. 

Mr.  Kerr's  decided  free  trade  record  is 
well  known.  His  speeches  upon  this  topic 
were  numerous,  and  often  forcible.  His 
action,  however,  as  Speaker,  in  appointing  a 
Committee  upon  Ways  and  Means  which 
fails  to  represent  either  his  own  or  his  party's 
expressed  views  of  national  policy,  shows 
with  what  facility  a  Democratic  leader  can 
ignore  all  past  assertions,  and  how  easily  the 
Democratic  party  can  subordinate  economic 
questions  or  other  incidental  issues  to  its 
one  great  purpose — ^the  re-establishment  of 
sectional  Democratic  supremacy. 

THE  CURRENCY. 

Mr.  Kerr's  first  speech  in  Congress  upon 
the  currency  question  was  a  direct  "hard 
money"  argument,  and  comprised  an  explicit 
and  peremptory  demand  for  an  immediate 
Meontractionof  the  currency,"  and  a  "speedy 


resumption  of  specie  payments. ' '  Necessarily 
hostile  to  the  financial  measures  which  had 
carried  the  country  through  the  rebellion, 
he  stigmatized  the  national  currency  as 
"rags,"  and  with  an  equally  patriotic  desire 
to  hamper  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
fund  the  national  debt,  and  also  to  interrupt 
the  processes  of  reconstruction  through  finan- 
cial embarrassmeints,  he  wanted  contraction 
and  resumption  precisely  at  the  time  when 
the  results  mentioned  must  inevitably  have 
followed  such  an  attempt. 

But  at  a  later  period,  when,  reconstruction 
accomplished  and  the  national  debt  secured, , 
the  Jbemocratic  party  sought  to  devise  new 
means  to  lure  Republicans  from  theii^  politi- 
cal fealty,  Mr.  Kerr's  tone  upon  the  financial 
question  became  sensibly  altered. 

In  a  speech  made  January  22, 1 870,  he  was 
"willing"  that  specie  payments  should  be 
resumed.  He  would  "not  delay  resumption 
a  month  beyond  the  period  when  it  shaH 
have  become  practicable  without  a  danger- 
ous and  injurious  shock  to  the  prosperity  and 
business  of  the  country."  But  there  was  no 
*  *royal  road  to  resumption.  * '  It  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  any  mere  act  or  device  t>f 
legislation.  "It  can  only  result  from  a  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  country." 

He  advocated  the  absolute  and  complete 
separation  of  banks  and  financial  institutions 
from  the  business  of  currency-making.  The 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Congress 
had  the  power  to  issue  a  credit,  as  well  as  a 
coin  currency,  "did  not  meet  his  approval," 
but  "if  it  would  lead  to  a  separation  of  all 
financial  institutions  from  all  control  or  influ- 
ence over  the  making  ot  currency,  and  aid 
the  more  speedy  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments," he  should  "rejoice  that  it  was  made." 
"Let  whatever  curren^  the  country  pos- 
sesses, whether  good  or  bad,  belong  to  all 
the  people  " 

He  demanded  that  the  ^'^overnment  "call  in 
and  cancel  every  dollar  of  currency  issued 
to  the  national  banks." 

He  declared  that  the  principal  of  the  bonds 
deposited  by  the  national  banks  for  the 
security  of  their  circulation  was  '  ^payable  in 
the  currency  of  the  country,  not  in  gold,  *  * 
until  gold  becomes  a  part  of  that  currency." 
He  demanded  the  taxation  of  Government 
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bonds  by  the  United  States,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  provision  exempting  them  from  State 
and  manioipal  taxation.  He  protested 
against  ^'immediate  resamption,'*  declaring 
that  its  attempt  would  work  **inflnite  injur/.*' 
He  opposed  oontraotion,  and  favored  'Hhe 
redemption,  not  the  purchase  of  bonds,'*  and 
held  that  they  should  be  redeemed  at  par 
*^in  the  common  currency  of  the  country," 
t.  e..  Treasury  notes. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  House  instruct- 
ed the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  report  a  bill  increasing  the  currency  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  $50,000,000.    A  bill  was 
reported  providing  for  a  further  issue  of  $95,- 
000,000  in  national  bank  notes,  and  the  retire- 
ment of  $15,000,000  in  three  per  cent,  certifi- 
cates. Mr.  Kerr's  speech  June  8th,  1870,show8 
that  he  opposed  this  bill  because  it  failed  to 
carry   ont  the  order  of  the  House.     **This 
order, ' ' he  said,  'Ms  clear  and  definite  in  terms, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  means  an  increase  of 
$50,000,000  in  the  greenback  currency  of  the 
country,  not  in  national  bank  currency." 
He  opposed  it,  in  the  second  place,  because 
it  ofifered  **no  relief  to  the  country."     **It 
ofifers,"  he  said,  **no  better  currency  than  we 
have.  The  best  credit  currency  we  now  have 
is  the  greenback ;  but  this  bill  reduces  the 
amount  of  tliat  by  $40,000,000.     It  offers  the 
expansion  of  the  worst  currency  we  have, 
the  national  bank  paper.    To  that  it  would 
add  $95,000,000."  He  opposed  it,  in  the  third 
place.,  because  it  proposed  ''to  add  directly 
and  most  effectively  to  the  power  of  the 
system  of  national  banks  in  this  country." 
"Such  a  system,"  he  said,  "such  a  fearful 
agency  for  monetary  and  political  control,  is 
dangerous  in  the  extreme  in  any  country, 
but  supremely  so  in  a  republic."  He  opposed 
it  in  the  fourth  place,   because  it  would 
"lead  to  a  contraction  of  the  currency." 
"The  country"  he  said,  "now  demands  an 
increase  of  the  currency.  If  the  system  should 
be  changed  at  all,  it  should  be  by  an  increase 
of  the  currency,  and  not  by  contraction."  He 
believed  that,  besides  the  retirement  of  the 
treasury  notes  and  the  three  per  centum 
certificates,  there  would  be  in  practice  a  re- 
tirement   of   "$9,000,000  in    the  Increased 
amount  of  reserves  required  by  the  national 
bank  law,  making  an  aggregate  contraction 
of  $104,000,000."    Deducting  from  this  $96,- 


000,000  increase  of  national  bank  notes,  and 
there  would  be  left  "a  net  contraction  of 
$9,000,000."  He  opposed  it,  in  the  fifth 
place,  because  it  did  not  provide  in  good 
faith  for  "a  redistribution  of  the  currency." 
'*lt  discriminates,"  he  siid,  "against  the 
West  and  the  South,  and  in  favor  of  the 
States  that  now  havH  such  a  great  excess  of 
the  currency  of  the  country."  He  opposed 
it,  in  the  sixth  place,  because  it  proposed  to 
redeem  $40,000,000  of  the  existing  greenback 
currency  of  the  country  by  the  issue  and 
sale  of  gold-bearing  bonds.  Among  other 
things  Mr.  Kerr  said : 

'*I  would,  therefore,  retire  every  farthing 
of  the  national  bank  currency  and  issue  such 
an  amount  of  greenbacks  in  redemption  of 
bonds  at  par,  dollar  for  dollar,  as  would 
make  the  aggregate  amount  of  greenbacks 
equivalent  in  the  uses  of  the  country  to  the 
amount  we  now  have,  and  more. 

"Issue  more  greenbacks  and  redeem  bonds, 
thus  giving  more  currency  and  also  reducing 
the  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt,  giving 
the  country  more  m^ney  and  less  taxes." 

OFFICIAL  UNFAIRNESS. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Elections 
in  the  Fortieth,  Forty-first,  and  Forty-second 
Congresses,  Mr.  Kerr  assumed  the  especial 
championship  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
was  the  recognized  leader  of  all  aggressive 
movements  in  that  committee  and  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  seating  unreconstruct- 
ed Southern  rebels  and  fraudulently  elected 
Northern  Democrats.  He  was  more  than 
once  reproved  in  debate  by  Mr.  Dawes, of  Mas- 
sachnRetts,Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Ohio,and  others, 
for  attempting  to  override  the  rules  of  the 
House,  for  violating  the  proprieties  enjoined 
by  the  committee,  for  ignoring  all  equities  in 
his  treatment  of  contested  election  questions, 
and  for  his  frequent  defiance  of  fact  in  his 
statements  of  evidence  presented. 

His  habitual  unfairness  and  utterly  un- 
scrupulous partisanship  were  especially 
shown  in  his  conduct  in  the  investigations 
ordered  by  Congress  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  election  frauds,  and  in  the  contested 
election  cases  in  Louisiana. 

The  Democratic  party  naturally  being 
deemed  as  on  trial,  whether  the  charges 
under  inquiry  related  to  repeating  and  bal- 
lot-box stuffing  in  New  York,  or  to  intimida- 
tion, outrage,  and  murder  in  the  South,  Mr. 
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Kerr,  as  a  member  of  committees  charged 
with  these  investigations,  took  upon  himself 
the  role  of  counsel,  substituting  for  his  offi- 
cial duty  of  investigation  a  strictly  partisan 
defense. 

More  than  this,  he  notoriously  sought  to 
thwart  the  investigations  he  had  been  direct- 
ed to  assist  in  making,  and  his  efforts  to  this 
end  were  marked  by  all  the  audacity  of  Demo- 
cratic hardihood.  The  conduct  of  these  in- 
vestigations exhibited  upon  the  Democratic 
side  the  customary  policy  of  overloading  tes- 
timony with  irrelevant  matter  in  cross-exam- 
ination, the  concealment  of  proper  evidence, 
the  bold  denial  of  established  facts,  and  the 
constant  introduction  of  false  rebutting  tes- 
timony, apd  Mr.  Kerr  personally  participated 
in  the  attempted  intimidation  of  witnesses 
before  the  committee  of  which  he  was. 
a  member  through  the  instrumentality  of  il- 
legal processes  and  the  encouragement  of 
ruffianly  force. 

On  this  head  Mr.  Knrr  may  speak  for  him- 
self. The  journal  of  the  select  committee  in 
the  New  York  election  frauds  contains  the 
the  following  paragraph : 

Nrw  York,  January  8,  1869. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Present :  The  chairman,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 

Kerr,  and  Mr.  Ross. 
******** 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  were  interrupt- 
ed by  the  arrest  of  several  witnesses,  as  reported 
to  the  committee  by  the  sergeant-at-arms,  as  follows: 

*'  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  have  a  report  to  make 
upon  which  I  desire  the  instructions  of  the 
committee.  Several  of  the  witnesses  sum- 
moned before  this  committee,  including  some 
who  have  been  examined  and  were  directed 
to  remain  for  further  examination,  and  others 
who  have  not  yet  been  called,  have  just 
been  arrested  in  the  hall  of  this  building  by 
the  sheriff  of  this  county  and  his  deputies. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  arrests  were  made 
without  warrant  or  other  jawful  authority ,  and  for 
soine  ulterior  purpose  connected  with  this  investi- 
gation, I  desire  to  be  informed  if  I  have  any 
power,  or  this  committee  has  any  power,  to 
protect  from  arrest  the  witnesses  summoned 
before  it." 

Mr,  Kerr  stated  that  the  atrests  were  made  at 
hvt  instance,  and  that  he  would  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  act, — Lawrence's  Repoit,  Jour- 
nal, page  165. 

The  facts  in  this  case,  which  can  be  estab- 

-shed  by  living  witnesses,  and  which,  as  to 


Mr.  Kerr's  complicity,  the  foregoing  extract 
confirms,  are  understood  to  be  that  during 
the  investigation  in  New  York  Mr.  Sheriflf 
O'Brien,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Hon. 
Michael  C.  Kerr,  a  Democratic  member  of  the 
Congressional  committee,  caused  the  United 
States  court-house  in  which  the  sessions  of 
the  committee  were  being  held  to  be  invaded 
by  a  body  of  more  than  seventy  special 
deputy  sheriffs,  recruited  from  among  the 
prize-fighting  and  shoulder-hitting  elements 
of  the  Democratic  party  of  that  city,  for  the 
recognized  purpose  of  terrifying  witnesses 
called  before  the  committee,  who,  having 
been  employed  in  * 'repeating*'  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  Democratic  officials 
of  New  York,  were  in  possession  of  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  these  frauds. 

The  arrangement  was  that  all  such  wit- 
nesses should  be  arrested  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  committee-room,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  were  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee.  Then  per- 
jured testimony  was  to  be  manufactured  in 
rebuttal,  (  the  evidence  necessary  to  be  thus 
refuted  being  communicated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  to  a  volunteer  Democratic 
committee  composed  of  William  M.  Tweed, 
Sheriff  O'Brien,  and  A.  Oakey  Hall, )  and 
when  the  original  witnesses  should  be  sought 
to  be  recalled  they  would  not  be  found.  In  ' 
pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  arrests 
reported  to  the  committee  were  made,  Mr. 
Kerr,  as  stated  by  eye-witnesses,  leaving 
the  committee-room  and  passing  down  the 
hall  in  company  with  the  Sheriff,  pointed 
out  the  persons  whose  testimony  had  been 
deemed  especially  damaging,  who  were  then 
and  there  summarily  seized  and  removed 
from  the  building. 

In  the  inquiry  thereupon  instituted  by  the 
committee,  Robert  Murray,  United  States 
Marshal,  testified  in  answer  to  question 
5512,  and  in  presence  of  Mr.  Kerr,  as  follows: 

''I  was  standing  in  the  hall,  looking  for  one 
of  my  meiJ  to  go  on  some  errand.  Mr.  Kerr 
was  out  in  the  hall  at  the  time  pointing 
out  certain  parties  to  the  sheriff.  The 
sheriff  ordered  the  arrest  of  some  of  these." 

Sheriff  O'Brien  being  called  admitted  ( tes- 
timony, page  517,)  that  the  arreajbs  were 
made  without  warrant  and  at  Mr.  Kerr's 
instance. 
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Upon  another  occasion  three  deputy 
sherifb  had  in  like  manner  been  stationed 
at  the  door  of  the  committee-room,  which 
indignity  was  reported  to  the  committee  by 
the  sergeant-at-arms  as  follows  : 

"Mb.  Chaibmajc:  I  have  to  report  that  I 
find  three  of  the  deputies  of  the  sheriff  of  this 
ooantj  stationed  at  the  door  of  this  room. 
I  respectfully  ask  to  be  informed  if  these  oA- 
oera  are  so  stationed  by  the  direction  of  this 
conunittee.  And  I  desire  furtlier  to  state  that 
I  have  already  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
retaining  the  witnesses  summoned  before 
this  committee,  on  account  of  the  intimida* 
tion  exercised  by  the  presence  in  this  build- 
ing of  sheriflTs  officers  and  other  persons 
who  watch,  follow,  attempt  to  manipu- 
late, and,  in  some  instances,  maltreat  them. 
— Journal,  page  166. 

For  this  outrage  Mr.  Kerr  was  also  re- 
sponsible. These  are  some  of  the  acts  for 
which  he  stands  condemned  upon  the  record. 
Tet,  in  Democratic  language,  he  is  **an  hon- 
orable man.''  And  it  was  for  his  services  to 
the  Democratic  party  In  thus  attempting  to 
crush  this  investigation  that  the  New  York 
Democracy  then  pledged  to  him  their  future 
support — a  pledge  they  have  since  fulfilled. 

Iir  CONCLUSION  . 

These  facts,  drawn  from  the  record,  and 
in  which  naught  is  ^*set  down  in  malice," 
prove  conclusively  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Kerr 
represents  the  most  positive  and  logical 
opinions — those  which  under  Southern  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  kept  the  Union  in  a  turmoil 
from  1820  to  1861,  with  the  aggressions  of 
the  slave  power,  and  then  having  failed  to 
rule,  attempted  to  destroy,  by  plunging  into 
civil  war  and  seeking  the  destruction  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  Kerr  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
this  sectional  philosophy ;  he  is  an  ingrained 
belittler  of  the  national  life  ;  one  who,  like 
Calhoun,  constructs  a  shapely  pyramid  and 
then  attempts  to  make  it  stand  on  its  apex. 
No  man  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
could  now  be  found  in  public  life  so  ready 
to  do  the  behests  of  the  Southern  or  Confed- 
erate Democracy.  He  is,  as  has  been  shown, 
a  daring  partisan,  ready  to  sacrifice  even  the 
comity  of  gentlemanly  intercourse  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose.  His  election  as  Speaker  is 
the  most  significant  event  in  the  present 
partial  resumption  of  Democratic  power. 


Sbcbrtabt  Bbistow  and  THB  Whisky  Ring. 
— A  desperate  attempt  is  being  made  by  the 
kings  of  the  whisky  ring  to  break  the  force 
of  the  prosecution  against  them  by  publish- 
ing throughout  the  country  btse  rumors 
against  the  President  and  Secretary  Bris tow. 
Column  after  column  has  been  devoted  to 
pure  fiction,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  pub- 
lic would  demand  immunity  for  the  revenue 
thieves  while  considering  the  charges  against 
their  prosecutors.  Money  has  been  freely 
used  to  start  a  counter  current,  and  the  ring 
could  supply  millions  more  if  success  were 
possible.  But  every  effort  to  escape  has  thus 
far  failed.  The  hand  of  the  law  has  been 
laid  upon  these  wrong-doers,  and  its  grasp 
will  not  be  released  until  justice  is  satisfied* 
The  President  has  said,  **  Let  no  guilty  man 
escape,"  and  Secretary  Bristow  is  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  human  foresight  and  cour- 
age can  avail,  to  carry  out  this  order  both  in 
spirit  and  in  letter.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  need  fear  nothing  from  his  enemies. 
He  has  already  entrenched  himself  in  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  they  will  sus- 
tain him  in  enforcing  the  laws,  and  in  prose- 
outing  those  who  violate  them.  The  admin- 
istration of  President  Qrant  will  take  no 
steps  backward  in  prosecuting  those  who 
have  been  defrauding  the  revenue.  It  is  in 
downright  earnest,  and  will  punish  the 
guilty  whenever  or  wherever  they  are  dis- 
covered, or  whoever  they  may  be. 


The  Presidential  campaign  will  be  one  of 

the  most  active  in  our  history.    Democracy 

will   not  relinquish   its    foothold  upon   the 

House    of   Representatives,    much    less    its 

hopes  of  national  control,  without  a  desper  - 

ate  struggle.    Every  means  available  wi  11  be 

brought  to  bear  to  overthrow  the  Republican 
party.  The  stake  is  a  grand  one— no  less 
than  the  nation  itself — and  to  secure  it  De- 
mocracy will  marshal,  in  battle  array,  every 
element  and  shade  of  opposition.  Republi- 
cans must  be  wide  awake  to  the  nature  and 
necessities  of  the  conflict.  Clubs  must  be  or- 
ganized ;  the  local  paper  must  be  made  a 
power  for  good  ;  the  people  should  be  en- 
lightened, and  no  stone  should  be  left  un- 
turned to  secure  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
cause  of  Justice  and  Union.  Republicanism 
saved  the  nation  from  overthrow  ;  Republi- 
canism can  alone  preserve  it. 
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The  Comptroller  of  the  Currencj  in  his 
late  annual  report  to  Congress  gives  a  very 
full  histor J  of  the  national  banking  system, 
and  of  many  of  the  financial  measures  pro- 
posed or  adopted  by  the  Government  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812. 
He  states  that  during  that  war  the  bank 
currency  of  the  country,  according  to 
an  estimate  of  Secretary  Crawford,  was 
increased  in  volume  from  $29,000,000  in 
1812  to  $99,000,000  in  1815 ;  while  at  the 
same  time  treasury  notes  amounting  to 
$60,500,000  were  authorized,  of  which 
$36,680,000  were  issued  by  the  Government. 
The  effect  of  thi-  great  increase  of  currency 
was  that  the  bank  notes  became  very 
greatly  depreciated,  and  specie  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  circulation.  The 
treasury  notes,  although  bearing  interest  at 
the  rate  of  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  **one  cent  and  one -half  a  cent 
per  day,^'  on  each  one  hundred  dollars, 
were  also  discredited,  but  instead  of  continu- 
ing as  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country 
they  were  mostly  exchanged,  under  the  law 
authorizing  their  issue,  for  funded  six  per 
cent,  stock  of  the  United  States. 

The  policy  of  the  State  banks  at  that 
time  seemed  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  correct  this  antagonism 
various  propositions  were  n^ade  .  with  a 
view  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  various 
monetary  institutions  with  those  of  the 
^United  States..  Fifty  years  later  this  was 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  the 
national  banking  system.  He  also  gives 
the  information  that  as  early  as  1815  a 
plan  was  proposed  by  a  magazine  writer 
of  that  period  which  embodied  the  sub- 
stantial principles  of  the  present  national 
banking  system. 

Under  the  head  of  *  ^  The  discussion  and 
passage  of  the  national  bank  act,"  he  states 
that  in  December,  1861,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  proposed  two  methods  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  His  first  proposition  was  to  substitute 
demand  notes,  payable  in  coin,  in  place  of 
the  notes  of  private  corporations.     The  sec- 


ond was  the  gradual  issue  of  national  bank 
notes  secured  by  the  pledge  of  United  States 
bonds  to  replace  the  existing  bank  notes 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  prepared 
with  the  expectation,  then  prevalent,  that  the 
war  would  be  of  short  duration  ;  but  soanthe 
magnitude  of  the  struggle  became  evident, 
and  the  large  drafts  upon  the  Treasury, 
caused  by  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  daily,  made  it  plain  that  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  Government  could 
not  be  supplied  through  the  associated 
action  of  the  existing  banks,  nor  depend 
wholly  upon  the  sale  of  its  bonds. 

A  national  bank  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress  in  1861,  by  Mr.  Spaulding,  of 
New  York,  but  was  not  then  finally  acted 
upon ;  and  in  December,  1862,  the  Secretary 
again  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  his 
second  plan  of  the  year  previous.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  the  banking  bill  previously 
introduced  was  reported,  with  amendments, 
from  the  Senate  committee  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
and  subsequently  passed  both  houses  of 
Congress.  Prior  to  this  the  issue  of 
$300,000,000  of  treasury  notes  had  been 
authorized,  which  were  fundable  into  a  six 
per  cent.  Government  bond ;  but  on  March 
3,  1863,  the  right  to  exchange  legal  tender 
notes  for  six  per  cent,  bonds  was  limited  to 
July  1,  1863,  and  the  act  of  June  30,  1864, 
provided  that  the  total  amount  of  United 
States  notes  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  should 
not  exceed  $400,000,000,  and  such  additional 
sum,  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  as  might 
be  lawfully  required  for  the  redemption  of 
temporary  loans. 

He  quotes  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
for  1865,  in  which  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  the  legal-tender  acts  were  war  measures, 
and  ought  not  to  remain  in  force  one  day 
longer  than  should  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  people  to  prepare  for  a  return  to  the 
gold  standard ;  and  that  the  paper  circu- 
lation of  the  country  should  be  flexible, 
increasing  and  decreasing  according  to  the 
requirements  of  legitimate  business  ;  while, 
if  furnished  by  the  Government,  it  would  be 
quite  likely  to  be  governed  by  the  necessi- 
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Uea  of  the  Treasury  or  the  interests  of  par- 
ties rather  than  by  the  demands  of  commerce 
and  trade.  Besides,  a  permanent  Goyemment 
ourrenoy  would    be  greatly  in  the  way  of 
poblio  economy,   and  would  give    to    the 
party   in  possession  of  the  Government  a 
power  which  it  might  be  under  strong  tempt- 
ations to   use  for  other  purposes  than  the 
public   good — keeping  the  question  of  the 
currency  constantly  before  the  people  as  a 
political   question,   than  which  few -things 
would  be  more  injurious  to  business. 

He  also  adduces  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  same  month 
in  passing  a  resolution,  by  144  yeas  to  6 
nays,  cordially  concurring  in  the  views  of 
the  Secretary  as  to  an  early  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  In  order  to  carry  into 
effect  this  resolution.  Congress,  on  March 
12,  1866,  authorised  the  funding  of  the  legal- 
tender  notes,  and  under  that  act  more  than 
172,000,000  were  retired,  in  January,  1868- 
however,  any  further  reduction  was  prohibi- 
ted, the  amount  then  outstanding  being  $356,- 
000,000.  On  March  18,1869,  an  act  was  passed 
in  which  the  United  States  * 'solemnly  pledges 
its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of 
United  States  notes  in  coin ;''  and  the  act  of 
June  20,  1874,  provides  that  **  the  amount 
of  United  States  notes  outstanding  and  to  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $382,000,000.** 
The  Comptroller  also  states  that  a  bank- 
ing system  similar  to  that  now  existing  was 
again  suggested  in  1831  by  Albert  Gallatin  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  a  similar  policy  was  pro- 
posed by  Alexander  Hamilton,  before  his 
appointment  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury,  when,  on  being  asked  by  Washing- 
ton, **  What  is  to  be  done  with  our  terrible 
debt  ?**'  he  answered,  **  Bank  on  it ;  it  is  our 
only  available  capital,  and  the  best  in  the 
world.'* 

He  then  briefly  reviews  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  banks  from  1812  to 
1863,  and  says  that  the  Government  currency 
won  its  honors  and  secured  the  confidence 
of  the  people  at  a  time  when  no  other  form 
of  currency  then  existing  could  command 
general  circulation.  It  borrowed  the  war 
debt  from  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 


supplied  them  with  the  indispensable  medium 
of  exchange  in  all  business  transactions. 
The  Government  was  then  contracting  dvH 
day  by  day,  and  the  people  cheerfully  re- 
ceived its  promises  to  pay  in  exchan^i^e  for 
their  commodities  and  services.  It  pur- 
chased largely,  and  its  creditors  were  con- 
tent tO'wait  until  it  should  regain  the  ability 
to  redeem  its  promises. 

He  says  of  the  national  bank  act,  that  its 
success  has  more  than  fulfilled  every  expecta- 
tion. The  interest-bearing,  convertible,  and 
interchangeable  treasury  notes  issued  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Government  were  with- 
drawn from  circulation  two  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  the  reports  of  finance  ministers, from  the 
debates  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legal- tender  act,  from  the  uniform 
legislation  since  that  time,  including  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  last  Congress,  and, 
finally,  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  national  banking  system  should  be 
permanent,  the  institutions  organized  un- 
der it  being  by  the  express  terms  of  the  law 
authorized  to  continue  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  ;  and  that  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
should  not  be  increased  in  amount,  but  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

He  adds  that  the  United  States  notes  have 
performed  every  service  expected  of  them, 
and  that  the  national  bank  issues  have  the 
same  security ;  and  he  concludes  this  branch 
of  the  subject  by  saying  that  reason  and  ex- 
perience alike  teach  us  that  we  must  either 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  national  banking 
system,  or  yield  control  of  the  issue  and 
management  of  bank  currency  to  the  vary- 
ing and  conflicting  legislation  of  forty  or 
fifty  different  States  and  Territories,  acc(\m- 
panied,  as  it  surely  will  be,  by  all  those  evils 
and  disasters  which  are  the  natural  attend- 
ants upon  the  organization  and  perpetuation 
of  State  banking  institutions. 

In  considering  the  objection?  to  the  na- 
tional banking  system,  the  Comptroller  first 
notices  the  charge  that  it  is  a  monopoly,and 
says  that  the  system,  so  far  from  being  a 
monopoly,  has  in  fact  uprooted  the  real  bank- 
ing monopoly,    which  has  existed  in  this 
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country  from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment down  to  a  late  day;  and  that  it  is  the  only 
national  system  not  a  monopoly  in  operation 
in  any  country. 

A  monopoly  is  a  privilege ;  something  so 
valuable  that  it  commands  a  premium,  and 
which  its  owner  does  not  willingly  surrender 
without  a  struggle.  But  the  national  banks 
have,  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  2D, 
1874,  voluntarily  surrendered  more  than 
$33,000,000  of  their  circulation;  and  forty- 
three  banks,  with  a  total  capital  of  $5,040,- 
000,  have  since  that  date  gone  into  liquida- 
tion, chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  privilege 
of  circulation  is  not  a  profitable  one,  and  be- 
cause the  restrictions  of  the  system  are  oner- 
ous in  comparison  with  those  imposed  by 
State  legislatures.  If  the  national  bank  act 
contained  no  restrictions  upon  the  banks^  or 
imposed  no  taxei  upon  their  circulation,  and 
if  currency  were  issued  to  them  equal  in 
amount  to  the  value  of  bonds  deposited,  then 
the  interest  received  by  them  upon  the  bonds 
would,  it  is  granted,  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
gratuity.  This  condition  of  things  was  true 
in  some  of  the  States  previous  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  national  banking  system,  but 
it  has  not  at  any  time  been  true  of  the  national 
banks. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  idea 
commonly  entertained  that  the  national  banks 
derive  great  profit  from  their  circulation  is  an 
erroneous  one,  and  adds  that  if  specie  pay- 
ments should  be  reached  within  a*  few  years, 
the  premium  paid  by  the  national  banks  up- 
on their  bonds  would  be  nearly  if  not  entirely 
lost,  while  investments  by  private  bankers 
and  State  banks  of  an  equal  amount  of  capi- 
tal in  loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  would  not 
suffer  from  any  such  depreciation. 

On  the  subject  of  the  dividends  of  national 
banks,  which  it  is  urged,  as  a  second  objec- 
tion, are  greater  than  those  of  other  moneyed 
corporations,  he  says  that  they  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  exceed  by  more  than  two  per  cent,  the 
current  rates  of  interest  authorized  by  law  in 
the  respective  States;  and  that  this  additional 
amount  of  profit  is  surely  not  too  great  a  com- 
pensation for  the  risks  and  expenses  incident 
to  the  business  of  banking,  and  to  which 
capital  loaned  directly  on  mortgage  security 

•"ot  subject.  He  fortifies  these  statements  by 


tables  compiled  from  reports  of  the  banks' 
showing  that  for  the  last  six  and  a  half  years 
the  average  ratio  to  capital  of  the  semi-annual 
dividends  of  the  national  banks  has  been  but 
5.1  per  cent.,  while  their  ratio  to  capital  and 
surplus  has  been  but  4.1  per  cent. 

He  also  discusses  the  proposed  issue  of  3.65 
treasury  notes,  and  says  that  with  such 
issue  the  experience  of  1815  will  be  repeated  ; 
for  though,  unlike  the  issues  of  1815,  they 
are  not  of  a  standard  sufficiently  high  for 
funding  purposes,  yet  the  principle  of  inter- 
changeability  will  cause  the  non-interest 
bearing  notes  to  be  exchanged  for  them  al- 
most as  soon  as  issued.  He  shows  that  the 
expedient  will  result  in  a  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment instead  of  a  gain,  and  adds  that  if  the 
proposition  now  under  consideration  should 
be  adopted  many  of  the  banks  would  go  into 
liquidation, and  their  loans, to  a  great  extent, 
be  called  in,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
their  present  capital  and  surplus  among  their 
stockholders,  who  would,  without  doubt, 
generally  organize  under  State  systems  and 
as  private  banks. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  restrictions  he 
says  that  the  national  banks  have  earned  a 
good  character,  because,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
conformed  to  such  needful  restrictions  as  have 
been  fixed  by  legislation,  and  as  are  required 
for  the  safety  of  their  creditors  or  dealers. 
That  these  restrictions  have  been  generally 
observed  by  the  national  banks  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  tables  of  reserve,  and  to  the 
summaries  of  reports  of  various  kinds  fre- 
quently published  by  his  office  ;  and  it  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  few  failures  and  the 
comparatively  small  losses  to  creditors  which  ^ 
have  occurred  during  the  twelve  years'  con- 
tinuance of  the  system. 

Upon  the  subject  of  **  Failures  of  national 
banks,"  he  states  that  the  losses  to  credit- 
ors from  the  failures  of  banks  prior  to  1863 
cannot  be  even  approximately  estimated,  the 
only  acces  sible  data  having  reference  solely 
to  losses  upon  circulation.  He  quotes  from 
Elliot's  "Funding  System"  to  the  effect  that 
in  1841,  alone,  55  banks  failed  in  the  United 
States,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  67 
millions,  which  was  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  banking  capital  of  the  country 
at  that  time;  while  since  the  organization  of 
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the  national  banking  sjstem  onXj  thirty-eight 
national  banks  have  failed,  with  a  total  capi- 
tal of  $9,0U  ,100,and  with  circulation  amoant- 
ing  to  $5,874,893. 

The  experience  of  this  conntr/  previous  to 
the  organization  of  the  national  sjrstem  has 
shown    that    in  twentj  years  an  amount 
equal  to  its  whole  banking  oiroulatidu  was 
lost  in  the  hands  of  the  people — ^the  loss  by 
bills  of  broken  banks  alone  being  comput- 
ed to  hare  been  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent. 
per  annum.    There  has  been  no  loss  what- 
ever upon  the  circulation  of  the  national 
banks,   and  no  loss  to  the  bill-holder  can 
arise  so  long  as  the  present  laws  remain  In 
force. 

The  total  amount  of  claims  proved  against 
insolvent  national  banks  is  $14, 672, 106.  Div- 
idends amounting  to  $8,292,877  have  been 
paid  upon  these  claims  ;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  loss  to  their  creditors  sin^e  the 
organization  of  the  system  will  not  exceed 
13,985,000.  There  has  already  been  paid 
upon  the  total  amount  of  proved  claims  an 
average  of  lifty-six  and  one  half  per  cent., and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  propor\ion  paid  and 
to  be  paid  upon  such  claims  will  be  about 
seventy-three  per  cent. 

Six  banks  in  New  York  city  and  one  in 
Brooklyn  have  failed,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,000,000 ;  and  three  of  those  in 
New  York  have  paid  their  depositors  in  full. 
There  have  been  no  losses  by  failures  of 
national  banks  in  any  of  the  other  principal 
cities,  except  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and 
Washington.  One  bank  only  has  failed  in 
the  New  England  States,  the  total  loss  being 
but  $1,379.  The  loss  in  the  Middle  SUtes  is 
estimated  at  $701,401,  and  in  the  Western 
States  at  $841,729.  The  largest  proportion  of 
loss  has  been  in  the  Southern  States,  wliere 
business  has  continued  unsettled,  the  losses 
in  those  States  being  estimated  at  $2,439,994 
upon  $6,638,074  of  liabilities. 

In  each  of  ten  of  the  States  there  has  been 
but  a  single  failure,  while  in  twenty-two 
States  and  Territories  no  failures  have  oc- 
curred. The  number  of  mercantile  failures  in 
the  United  States  since  1869  is  estimated  at 
26,880,  with  liabilities  of  $809,460,000,  while 
the  number  of  failures  of  natioual  banks 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States 


during  the  same  period  is  but  twenty-two, 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  $8,952,878. 
Upon  this  sum  dividends  amounting  to  $5,- 
492,029  have  already  been  paid,  and  it  is 
thought  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  remain- 
ing indebtedness  will  yet  be  liquidated.  ■ 

Under  the  head  of  **  Publicity  "  theComp- 
troUer  recites  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  the  Qovernment  in  former  years  in  col- 
lecting statistics  of  the  State  banks  of  the 
country,  and  says  that  efforts  have  been  made 
to  induce  the  State  legislatures  to  remedy 
the  difficulty  by  appropriate  legislation,  but 
thus  far  without  success ;  and  he  thinks  it  is 
not  probable  that,  under  the  ever-changing 
statutes  of  forty-three  different  States  and 
Territories,  any  reliable  statistics  as  to  the 
affairs  of  banking  corpoitations  ohartehed  by 
them  can  ever  l>e  obtained.  Under  the  na- 
tional system  i'requent  reports  are  required 
from  all  of  the  banks,  and  they  must  also  be 
published  in  the  local  newspapers ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  banks  are  frequently 
examined  by  competent  persons,  who  report 
the  results  of  their  examinations  to  the  Comp- 
troller. He  further  says  that  statistics  so 
complete  and  accurate  as  those  deduced  from 
the  reports  of  the  national  banks  have  never 
been  made  in  any  country  under  any  previ- 
ous system.  Experience  has  shown  that  such 
statistics  cannot  be  obtained  except  under  a 
general  law  of  Congress,  requiring  frequent 
and  detailed  reports  from  the  banks  to  be 
made  to  one  officer,  and  by  him  compiled  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 

The  Comptroller  reviews  the  subject  of  the 
funding  of  the  national  debt,  and  says  that 
the  monetary  problems  to  be  solved  during 
the  next  few  years  are  the  consolidation  of 
this  debt  into  bonds  bearing  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. The  conversion  of  the  present  national 
debt  into  a  bond  bearing  four  and  one-half 
per  cent,  interest  would  save  to  the  Govern- 
ment  nearly  nineteen  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, while  the  reduction  ef  interest  result- 
ing from  the  funding  of  the  debt  into  a  four 
per  cent,  bond  would  amount  to  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  millions  annually  ;  and  there 
appears  no  good  reason  why,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  the  public  debt  should  not  be  con- 
solidated into  a  bond  bearing  interest  at  no 
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greater  rate  than  four  per  cent.  In  order  to 
aicconrplisli  this  most  desirable  end  it  will  be 
necessary  to  enljst  in  its  support  all  thelead- 
.   ing  monetary  institutions  of  the  country. 

He  thinks  that  the  national  banking  system 
should  not  be  repealed,  but  should  be  so 
moulded  as  to  become  and  continue  both 
profitable  to  the  people  and  advantageous  to 
the  Government.  The  interests  of  the  na- 
tional banks  will  be  promoted  by  the  reduc- 
tion to  a  low  rate  of  the  interest  upon  the 
public  debt ;  for  such  a  reduction  will  carry 
with  it  a  reduction  of  the  present  onerous 
taxation  upon  bank  capital,  circulation,  and 
deposits.  The  funding  of  the  national  debt 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  will  also- aid  materi- 
ally in  bringing  about  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments ;  for  tlie  return  to  specie 
payments  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
credit  of  the  Government. 

The  experience  of  the  last  twelve  years,  he 
says,  has  shown  that  the  present  is  a  safe 
and  good  system;  but  even  were  it  much 
less  perfect  than  it  is  the  common  prudence 
of  ordinary  business  men  would  dictate  the 
postponement  of  the  discussion  of  the  repeal 
and  liquidation  of  a  banking  system  whose 
resources  aii^ount  to  nineteen  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  among  which  are  included  one 
thousand  million  of  loans  to  the  people,  with 
more  than  four  hundred  millions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, until  the  debt  of  the  country  shall 
be  funded  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  interest, 
and  permanent  arrangements  be  effected  for 
the  redemption  of  its  demand  obligations. 
When  the  purchasing  power  of  the  legal-ten- 
der notes  shall  be  made  equal  to  gold  it  will 
then  be  in  order  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the 
establishment  of  a  different  banking  system, 
and  the  issue  of  additional  paper  money  by 
the  Government. 

He  also  reviews  the  operation  of  the  acts 
of  March  3, 1865,  June  20, 1874,  and  January 
14,  1875,  as  they  have  affected  the  issue  and 
retirement  of  national  bank  circulation,  giv- 
ing copious  tables  showing  the  amount  issued 
and  retired  under  each  act.  He  approves  of 
the  present  system  of  redemption  of  the  notes 
at  the  Treasury,  and  gives  reasons  why  it 
should  be  continued.  He  suggests  in  this 
connection  that  the  Government  tax  upon 
deposits — which  was  imposed  as  a  war  tax — 


shall,  like  other  similar  war  taxes,  be  re- 
pealed ;  or,  if  not  repealed,  that  at  least  the 
expense  of  redemption,  which  is  now  borne 
by  the  banks,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund 
arising  from  that  tax. 

He  considers  at  some  length  the  subject  of 
taxation  of  national  banks,  and  gives  tables 
compiled  from  the  returns  made  by  the 
banks  to  his  oflice,  showing  for  the  years* 
1867,  1869,  and  1874  the  amount  of  United 
States  and  State  taxes  assessed  upon  them. 
From  these  tables  it  appears  that  New  York 
paid  the  highest  bank  taxes  of  any  of  the 
Eastern  or  Middle  States,  the  total  taxation 
in  the  State  named  for  the  year  1867  being 
6.1  per  cent. ;  for  1869,  5.3  percent;  and  for 
1874,  4.8  per  cent.  Taking  all  the  States 
together,  the  average  rates  of  bank  taxation 
for  the  three  years  mentioned,  were  3.5,  4.3, 
and  4. 1  per  cent. 

He  discusses  the  subject  of  the  two-cent 
stamp  tax  upon  bank  checks,  of  which 
he  says  that  the  annoyance  to  the  banks 
and  to  his  oflce  growing  out  of  the  strict 
enforcement  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
has  been  greater  than  that  in  reference  to 
all  the  other  restrictions  of  the  national  bank- 
ing laws  combined  ;  and  believing  that  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from  this  source 
does  not  counterbalance  the  evils  arising 
from  the  surveillance  to  which  all  banks  and 
bankers  are  necessarily  subjected  thereby, 
and  being  satisfied  that,  in*  almost  every  in- 
stance, the  failure  to  comply  strictly  with 
this  requirement  is  chargeable  to  the  care- 
lessness of  transient  depositors  or  to  the  in- 
suficiency  of  the  mucilage  upon  Government 
stamps,  he  urgently  recommends  the  repeal 
of  the  provision  requiring  the  aflixing  of  the 
two-cent  stamp  upon  bank  checks. 

Under  the  head  of  "Specie,  paper  currency, 
and  bank  checks,"  he  gives  a  table  exhibit- 
ing the  transactions  of  the  clearing-house  in 
New  York  city  for  twenty-two  years,  showing 
that  during  that  period  but  61  millions 
of  currency  of  all  kinds  were  used  by  the 
banks  of  that  city  in  making  settlements 
amounting  to  more  than  413,000  millions. 
Upon  this  point  he  says  that  the  amount  of 
the  coin  and  paper  currency  of  a  great  nation 
is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  bank 
checks,   certificates,  and  bills  of  exchange 
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wliiob  are  used  as  credit  oiroalation.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  are  simply  the  **  small 
obange  ;"  and  the  tahle  shows  how  inconsid- 
erable is  the  aggregate  of  currency  used  in 
comparison  with  that  of  bank  checks,  and 
bow  small  an  amonnt  is  actually  needed  to 
&«»ttle  the  large  daily  transactions  of  business 
at  tbe  New  York  clearing-house.  In  this  con- 
nection an  estimate  of  the  amonnt  of  specie  in 
tbe  country  on  June  30,  1874,  and  1875,  is 
given.  I 

A  table  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Elliott  is 
presented,  showing,  for  the  period  of  thirteen 
jrears  and  nine  months,  from  the  close  of  the 
year  1861  to  the  30th  of  September,  1875,  the 
average  greenback  price  of  gold,  and  the 
average  gold  pric^  of  greenbacks,  by  months, 
quarter-years,  half-years,  and  fiscal  and  cal- 
endar years,  as  derived  from  daily  quotations 
of  sales  in  open  market  in  New  York  city.  The 
diagram  accompanying  the  table  exhibits 
tbe  average  currency  prices  of  gold  and  the 
average  gold  prices  of  currency,  by  quarter- 
years,  for  the  same  period. 

He  refers  to  the  many  exaggerated  esti- 
mates of  the  proportion  of  lost  or  unredeemed 
treasury  and  bank' notes  which  have  been  in 
actual  circulation,  and  says  that  the  amount 
of  demand  treasury  notes  not  presented  for 
redemption  is  less  than  one-eighth  of  one  per 
oent.  of  the  amount  issued.  In  the  absence  of 
sufficient  data  no  reliable  statement  of  simi- 
lar losses  arising  from  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes  has  ever  been  made,  but  from  returns 
supplied  to  him  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Bank  Department  uf 
the  State  of  New  York  it  is  found  that,  of 
the  circulation  of  286  State  banks  in  that 
State,  the  proportion  unredeemed  is  2.83 
per  cent,  only  of  the  amount  issued.  The 
returns  of  35  of  these  banks,  which  arc  still 
in  operation  in  New  York  city,  show  the 
per  centage  of  their  unredeemed  notes  to  be 
but  1.83  of  the  amount  issued  to  them ;  and 
an  examfnation  of  the  returns  of  the  State 
banks  in  Wisconsin,  received  from  its  State 
Comptroller,  shows  the  per  centage  of  their 
unredeemed  notes  to  be  1.78  only  of  the. 
amount  issued. 

The  Comptroller  cites  the  late  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  case  of  The  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  Na- 


tional Bank  of  Buffalo  vs.  Dearing  upon  the 
subject  of  usury,  and  says  that  he  is  fre« 
quently  solicited  to  bring  suits,  under  the 
authority  of  section  5239  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  franchises  of  national  banks 
otk  account  of  usurious  transactions  ;  but 
that  until  Congress  shall  make  it  his  duty  to 
do  so  he  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  institute 
such  proceedings,  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
business  of  the  association  is  legitimately  and 
safely  conducted  in  other  respects. 

He  states  that  in  counting  and  assorting 
in  the  Treasury  an  amount  of  national  bank 
notes  nearly  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total 
national  bank  circulation,  only  520  counter- 
feits of  all  denominations  have  been  discov- 
ered, the  value  represented  by  these  counter- 
feits being  $3,840.  A  table  is  given  showing 
the  number  and  amount  of  counterfeit  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  presented  to  that 
bank  during  the  last  seventy  years,  by 
which  it  appears  that  from  1806  to  1830  the 
number  was  255,837,  and  the  amount  $1,- 
700,001.  Since  1830  the  number  of  such  notes 
presented  has  been  11,686,  and  their  amount 
$241,987 — the  average  annual  number  tor 
the  last  named  period  being  265,  and  the 
annual  amount  $5,500.  This  table  shows 
that  the  national  banks  do  not  compare  un- 
favorably with  the  Bank  of  England  in  respect 
to  their  immunity  from  counterfeits. 

Tables  showing  the  amount  of  reserve  held 
by  the  national  banks  for  a  series  of  years  are 
also  given,  by  which  it  appears  that  the 
national  banks  held  on  October  1,  1875, 
$26,400,000  more  of  reserve  than  would  have 
been  required  prior  to  the  act  of  June  20, 
1874,  and  $82,400,009  more  than  is  required 
under  that  act.  The  amount  of  cash-reserve 
held  was  $148,500,000,  which  sum  exceed 
by  $25,000,000  the  amount  required  prior  to 
June,  20,  1874,  and  is  $43,000,000  greater 
than  that  required  iinder  the  present  act. 

A  chapter  of  the  report  is  given  to  the 
ubject  of  the  returns  of  the  State  and  sav- 
ings banks  and  trust  companies  obtained 
by  the  Comptroller  during  the  present  year, 
and  whi'^h  he  is  required  to  report  to  Con- 
gress. The  returns  received  by  him  are 
meagre,  the  only  satisfactory  ones  being 
from  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey ;  but  from  the  limited  material  ob- 
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tained,  and  from  the  returns  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  a  valuable  comparative  table 
has  been  prepared,  giving  much  instructive 
information  respecting  the  State  and  savings 
banks  of  the  country.  The  Comptroller  says 
that  information  in  regard  to  these  institu- 
tions approximating  to  accuracy  and  com. 
pleteness  can  be  obtained  only  through 
improved  State  legislation.  And,  in  reference 
to  the  vant  of  accessible  data,  he  adds  that 
it  is  a  truth  not  universally  recognized  that 
concealment  is  not  among  the  vested  rights 
of  chartered  money  corporations  ;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  soundest  of  them  regard 
publicity  of  their  affairs  to  be  a  measure  of 
safety  to  themselves  and  a  duty  to  the  public. 
The  report  also  contains  a  synopsis  of  all 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 


United  States  relative  to  national  banks  ;  and 
an  appendix  is   added  containing  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  tables  illustrative  of 
the  various  topics  discussed  in  the  report. 
More  than  sixty  of  these  tables  are  included 
in  the  text  of  the  report  and  in  the  appendix, 
giving  full  information  in  reference  to  almost 
every  branch  of  the  subject.     The  historical 
portion  of  the  report  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, and  the  report  itself  may  be  said  to  be 
a  text  book  of  the  national  banking  system 
for  the  use  of  legislators  and  statisticians. 
Comptroller  Knox  has  a  happy  faculty  of 
intermingling  what  might  be  considered  dry 
statistics  with  interesting  subjects  which  are 
the  topics  of  the  day,  and  in  this  pleasant 
way  he  has  presented  the  most  complete  and 
useful  bank  report  which  has    ever  been 
submitted  to  Congress. 
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Expressions  similar  to  the  following  are  at 
present  profusely  heralded  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  oceans,  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf. 

**The  corruption  among  the  officers  of  the 
several  Governments  in  our  country,  from 
the  constable  in  an  obscure  township  up 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
assumed  such  alarming  proportions  that 
our  whole  Republican  Government  must  in- 
evitably be  swallowed  up  by  this  whirl- 
pool of  vice,  and  our  free  institutions  cannot 
be  saved  from  being  buried  under  such  reck- 
less satisfaction  of  the  wild  passions  ferrule 
and  unclean  gain,  pursued  by  their  pretended 
guardians,  if  the  people  do  not  make  an  end 
of  such  profligacy.*' 

To  join  in  the  chorus  of  such  sweeping 
accusations  merely  because  others  do  so 
proves  a  deplorable  lack  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity and  moral  sense.  No  reasonable  and 
honest  person  will  join  in  the  furious  clamors 
for  the  blood  or  liberty  of  a  fellow-citizen 
because  a  maddened  mob  is  thus  carried  away 
by  ungovernable  passions.  Reason  and  jus- 
tice require  an  impartial  weighing  of  all 
attainable  evidence,  not  only  against,  but 
also  in  favor  of  the  accused,  before  the  ver- 
dict can  be  pronounced. 


The  same  rule  must  be  applied  if  we  wish 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  moral 
value  of  a  community,  a  people,  or  an  age. 
The  faithful  historian  ^therefore  never  omits 
to  portray,  as  minutely  as  possible,  all  the 
moving  fattors  that  established  the  char, 
acter  of  a  certain  people  or  age.  Does  it  not, 
then,  behoove  every  intellectual  member  of 
our  enlightened  nation  to  inquire  into  the 
real  merits  of  the  above-cited  sweeping  accu- 
sation, with  the  honest  intention  of  arriving 
at  the  real  truth, instead  of  repeating  thought- 
lessly and  noisily  such  wholesale  condemna- 
tions, with  a  view  to  a  very  cheap  self-lauda- 
tion? 

Only  an  uninformed  and  ignorant  person 
can  make  the  ridiculous  assertion  that  the 
human  family  is  constantly  and  rapidly  de- 
generating.* Incontrovertible  facts  prove 
conclusively  that  the  human  family  is  pro- 
gressing in  every  respect.  Who  can  deny 
the  rapid  progress  of  science  ?  Who  can  deny 
that  the  standard  of  morals  is  higher  and 
more  refined  now  than  it  was  at  any  previous 
time?  The  preference  all  civilized  nations 
demonstrate  at  present  to  adjust  their  differ- 
ences by  arbitration  instead  of  doing  so  by 
the  sword,  the  better  treatment  of  criminals 
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in  their  punishment,  the  higher  parit/  of 
the  ballot-box,  and  other  improvements  and 
reforms  too  namerons  to  mention,  show  tha 
moral  improvement  s  of  the  present  age.  Even 
atatiitics  prove  that  the  loogitnde  of  human 
life  exceeds  now  ooiisiderabljr  that  of  the  past 
eentar/.  Bat  that  man  improves  his  health 
and  prolongs  his  life  by  a  more  strict  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  organic 
law  is  beyond  contradiction.  Such  a  general 
improvement  of  the  order  of  life  can,  how- 
ever, only  result  from  purer  morals  and  a 
better  government  of  human  passions.  And 
the  general  spirit  of  the  age  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated, nor  can  it  be  different,  from  the  leading 
characters  of  individuals,  because  the  former 
is  created  by  the  latter.  And  who  of  our 
American  fellow-citizens  can  forget  himself 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  rest 
of  the  progressing  civilized  nations  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  party  hatred  ? 

But  how  can  these  arguments  from  indis- 
putable facts  b<i  reconciled  with  the  recent 
revelations  of  the  gigantic  frauds  in  official 
circles  ?  Simply  by  comparing  the  present 
with  former  times. 

The  thoughtlessly  repeated  phrases  con- 
veying the  idea  that  the  Government  under 
our  forefathers  was  purer  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time  are  without  foundation,  and  an 
e?ideuce  of  ignorance. 

Certain  papers  of  the  century  now  closed 
are  full  of  the  vilest  defamations  of  our  former 
Presidents.  From  the  time  of  Washington — 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  wholras  called  a 
'*debaucher''  of  the  American  nation,  a  ^*de- 
oeiver,**  the  ** vilest  of  hypocrites,'*  &o. — 
down  to  President  Grant,  not  a  single  one 
had  a  spark  of  honesty  according  to  that 
part  of  the  country's  press  that  represented 
the  opposition  at  the  time.  So  much  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  whenever  we  look  back 
into  the  past,  and  see  nothing  but  a  halo  of 
sanctity  enveloping  it,  we  may  be  assured 
that  only  a  one-sided  view  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion has  been  obtained.  The  critic  must 
further  take  into  consideration  that  the  elec- 
tric wires,  at  the  present  day,  bring  every 
occurrence  before  it  gets  two  or  three  days 
old,  fresh  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every 
inhabitant  of  the  civilized  world,  while  it 
required  months  in  former  times  for  news  to 


travel  the  same  distance.  Before  it  was  fairly 
distributed  it  l>ecame  stale,  losing  vivacity 
and  command  of  attention.  Similar  news, 
that  comes  now  fresh  to  the  notice  of  every 
one,  had  in  former  times  no  existence  for 
nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  for  the  reason  just  given. 

In  the  same  proportion,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, in  which  our  Government  and 
its  administration  increased,  becoming  in  the 
highest  degree  complicated,  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  admin istratioh  necessarily  be- 
come greatly  enlarged ;  so,  also,  have  the 
temptations  to  improper  official  conduct  in- 
creased in  scope  and  intensity.  Our  fore- 
fathers could  hardly  have  had  a  proper  ideal 
conception  of  the  magnitude  in  which  the 
complicated  machinery  of  our  present  Gov- 
ernment presents  itself  to  the  view  of  the 
world.  Since  all  the  members  of  the  entire 
human  family  cannot  be  transformed  into 
faultless  saints  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
how,  then,  could  it  be  surprising  to  see 
corruption  increase  ?  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  nation  necessitated  such  increase.  But 
although  corruption  has  increased  in  dimen« 
sion,  it  has  decreased  in  proportion.  Bat 
the  same  causes  that  have  multiplied  tempta- 
tions to  dishonest  acts  have  made  better  per- 
sons of  those  who  preferred hohesty  to  unjust 
gain.  There  is  more  moral  heroism  now  than 
at  any  former  period  ;  because  it  requires  at 
present  more  moral  nerve  and  unwavering 
honesty  to  stand  the  test.  If  all  the  secret 
struggles  in  which  honesty  has  prevailed 
were  heralded  as  freely  through  the  country 
as  are  slanders  and  vices  many  a  dishonest 
defamer  would  then  be  put  to  shame. 

Finally,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that, 
if  all  official  dishonesty  were  minutely  com- 
pared with  all  the  occurring  frauds  and  dis- 
honesty in  private  business  lite,  official  hon- 
esty would  not  only  favorably  compare  with 
private  honesty,  but  greatly  outweigh  it. 
Accurate  statistics  would  prove  this  observa- 
tion to  be  correct.  What  would  become  of 
our  Government  if  the  officers  of  it  would  not 
daily  check  the  nearly  innumerable  fraudu- 
lent claims  against  the  nation's  treasury  and 
property,  presented  by  persons  who  are 
known  as  * 'respectable  gentlemen,"  and  who 
are  generally  the  first  to  complain  of  ^'dis- 
honest officials  ?" 
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It  is  not  the  intention  of  tliis  article  to 
excuse  or  defend  official  dishonesty.  All  our 
aims  must  he  higher  and  purer  than  our 
present  practice  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our 
independence.  But  we  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  beware  of  faHing  into  the  same  tempta- 
tion in  which  many  of  our  so-called  reformers 
have  fallen,  by  hurling  their  sweeping  denun- 


ciations at  all  Government  affairs,  withoat 
exception,  and  thus  lower  themselves  to  the 
level  of  common  slanderers  of  their  fellowmen 
and  their  nation.  They  need  not  to  be  envied 
for  the  cheap  self-laudation  they  proclaim  by 
such  conduct,  nor  for  the  personal  honor  and 
respect  they  intend  to  establish  by  their  un- 
supported indictments  of  fellow  citizens. 
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The  French  Government  has  quite  recently 
printed  and  distributed  to  the  Assembly 
a  document  of  most  remarkable  character. 
It  is  the  report  of  General  Appert,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  Martial  General  by  which 
the  Communist  prisoners  of  Paris  were 
tried.  It  is  a  document  to  make  one  shudder 
for  the  sake  of  our  common  humanity, 
and  it  will  hereafter,  -if  not  at  present, 
make  Frenchmen  of  whatever  shade  of 
opinion  thoroughly  ashamed  of  what  it 
reveals.  This  judgment  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  right  or  wroo^-doing  in 
the  Paris  Commune,  its  leaders  and  defend- 
ers. Only  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
hawever  mistaken  the  means,  the  leaders' 
object  was  not  a  blind  striking  at  order,  but 
rather,  an  effort  to  remove  the  causes  of 
chronic  disorder  by  restoring  self-govern- 
ment and  breaking  down  an  autocratic  cen- 
tralization. Nor  can  it  be  truthfully  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  reckless  attempt  to 
destroy  wealth,  as  such,  but  on  the  contrary, 
an    effort  (unwise  without  donbt)  to  put 

'  into  motion  forces  which  woujd  lead,  it  was 
hoped,  to  the  abolition  of  Poverty  rather 
than  to  the  abolition  of  Property.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  the  date  of 
the  Commune  outbreak  in  Paris  in  March, 
1871,  until  McMahon's  army  entered  it  in 

^  May,  no  life  was  taken  by  the  Commune 
otherwise  than  in  battle.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  English  writers  who  were  in 
Paris  and  not  friendly  to  the  Communists. 
What  was  done  in  the  way  of  destruction, 
either  of  life  or  property,  was  done  after  the 
army  entered,  when  the  defense  of  despair 
had  begun,  and  the  Government  troops  had 
announced  and  proven  that  no  quarter 
would  be  given. 

But  to  return  to  General  Appert's  report, 


a  brief  summary  of  which  is  given,  in  order 
to  point  the  moral  of  the  false  outcry  con- 
tinually made  of  the  harsh  treatment  re- 
ceived by  the  rebel  leaders  and  States  in  the 
American  Republic. 

General  Appert  states  that  38,000  persons 
alone  were  arrested  on  personal  denuncia- 
tion.    Of  these,  1,090  were  released  almost 
immediately.     No  account  is  given  of  the 
summary  executions  and  deaths,  which  the 
organs  of  the  Government  have  often  exult- 
ingly  referred  to  as  being  at  least   25,000. 
Not  5,000  of  these  occurred  in  actual  combat. 
Nearly  four  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  in 
the  lights   around  Paris,  and  about  28,100 
in  the  final  conflict  within  the  unfortunate 
city.     There  were  twenty-two  courts-martial 
in    session  for    nearly    three    years.     The 
prisons    were    fearfully    overcrowded  — 150 
alone  dying  at  Versailles  in  the  first  three 
months    from    that    cause.      In  the  hulks 
1,600  were  on  the    sick  list  at  one  time. 
During  the  first  year,  in   four  prisons  738 
died.    Among  the  prisoners  were  850  women, 
of  whom  623  were  released ;  also  654  chil- 
dren not  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  38  being 
boys  between  seven  and  thirteen.     Of  these 
460  were  released  after  a  detention  of  many 
months.     When    the  Government  was  sa- 
tiated, and  the  courts-martial  closed  their 
sittings  December  31,  1874,  they  had  refused 
to     prosecute    9,291    persons,     discharged 
25,023    prisoners,    condemned    10,042,   and 
acquitted  2,452.     There  were  besides  sen- 
tences pronounced  against    3,751    persons, 
who,  by  exile  or  other  means,  had  escaped 
the  clutches  of  the  authorities.     This  n^akes 
a  total  of  50,559  decisions,  of  which  16,240 
were  condemnations.  .This   total  does  not 
include  the  transportation  to  New  Caledonia, 
which  at  the  present  time  has  a  population 
of  about  60,000  of  these  Communist  convicts. 
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Against  ail  this  long  rage  of  bloodshed 
aad  craelty,  the  oiTUiied  world  telU  with 
bated  breath  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  a  small  number  of  other  priests  and 
citizens,  which  act  though  wanton  and  wick- 
ed, was  not  done  bj  any  authorized  authority, 
or  indeed  hj  any  power  but  that  of  the  assas- 
sins; of  a  vain  attempt  to  change  conditions 
that  at  least  have  evil  in  them  as  well  as 
good ;  of  an  unflinohing  but  unavailing 
resistance;  of  the  pulling  down  of  the 
Golun&n  Vendome,  and  the  firing  of  the 
Toileries  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville— the  latter 
done,  too,  in  the  wild  frensj  of  a  despair  so 
hopeless  as  to  be  almost  heroic. 

Bnt  granting  that  the  Commune  rebellion 
was  -as  bad  as  that  of  the  oivil  war  started 
by  onr  slaveholders  — and  to  do  so  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  Paris  Communists — let  us  compare 
with  the  above  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
those  who  led  in  or  fought  for  the  Democratic 
rebellion.    The  latter  was  inaugurated    to 
make  slavery  permanent,  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuance   of   poverty    as    a    social    system 
and  political  fact ;  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the    perpetuation  of  an    oligarchy  by  the 
destruction    of   free    government   and    the 
Union    based    thereon.     It    continued    for 
nearly   four   years.     It    laid  waste  half   a 
oontineut ;  it  desolated  a  halt*  million  homes; 
it  was  marked  all  through  by  the  destruction 


of  property,  the  creation  of  debt,  deeds  of 
cruelty,  and  the  continued  debasement  of 
the  rank  and  file  who  sustained  it  with 
their  lives.  When  the  end  came— what 
followed  I  None  have  been  punished  for 
political  reasons.  One  man  was  hung — 
Wirtx — for  outraging  the  laws  of  war.  A 
few  assassins  who  conspired  and  aided  to 
destroy  the  Chief  Magistrate  were  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed.  The  rebel  Presi- 
dent was  iuoaroeratetl  for  a  brief  period,  and 
— that  was  all.  The  States  themselves  were 
restored  to  their  places  in  the  Union.  The 
slaves  were  emanoipated,  enfranchised,  and 
partially  protected.  This  was  all.  Freedom 
went  there  to  bless  and  stay,  in  spite  of  the 
sorry  welcome  she  has  received.  Contrast 
all  this  with  what  has  been  stated  of  the 
French  methods  of  treating  those  who  re- 
sist the  controlling  government.  We  allow 
statues  in  honor  of  rebel  generals  to  be 
erected.  To  propose  amnesty  at  Versailles 
is  almost  to  place  the  proposer*s  liberty  in 
jeopardy.  The  city  of  Lyons  sends  M.  Ranc 
as  a  Deputy  ;  the  Government  demands  his 
life.  In  America  we  do  these  things  better 
— the  Southern  rebels  rule  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  National  Congre&s 
and  dismiss  from  petty  places  officials  who 
served  in  the  Union  army. 
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Few  things  have  been  more  highly  eulo-  | 
gized  than  an  investigating  mind.  'i*he  man 
who  "wanted  to  know,. you  know,"  in  the 
circumlocution  office,  and  whose  enthusiasm 
was  only  blunted  by  encountering  Timothy 
Barnacle,  belonged  to  an  unsophisticated 
class.  The  boy  who  cut  up  the  bellows  to 
discover  the  seat  of  the  wind  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  Democratic  party  of  to-day.  The 
latter,  having  just  discovered  that  they  are 
unable  to  do  anything  themselves,  have 
whittled  down  their  work  to  a  mere  attempt 
to  reform  the  Republicans.  They  have  dis- 
coyered  that  modern  issues  are  a  little  too 
modern  for  them.  That  in  their  unhappy 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  millenium  they 
have  been  born  **  as  one  out  of  due  season." 
Their  only  idea  of  reform  is  a  reformatory 


school,  in  which  the  elements  shall  be  thin 
soup  and  multitudinous  flaggelations. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  has 
resolved  itself  into  investigating  committees, 
in  the  making  of  which  there  is  no  end. 
The  one  idea  that  seems  to  permeate  the 
Democratic  brain  is  to  **  send  for  persons  and 
papers.'*  The  **  economy'*  of  the  thing  is 
not  so  obvious,  »is  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  House  are  likely  to  show,  but  it  posses- 
es  another  feature.  The  Democratic  House 
is  besieged  by  ah  army  of  Confederate  office- 
seekers  that  no  man  can  number.  They  be- 
siege the  doors  of  the  House  so  that  members 
cannot  get  in,  and  demonstrate  the  theory, 
of  which  there  has  hitherto  been  some  doubt, 
that  this  is  the  **  popular  branch."  If  each 
of  these  investigating  committees,  general 
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and  special,  has  two  clerks,  a  conple  of  sten- 
ographers, and  a  few  doorkeepers  to  frown 
down  upon  the  wicked  who  come  before 
them,  these  will  be  a  means  of  indemnifying 
these  patriots  for  the  loss  of  that  pension 
which  the  bigoted  prejudice  against  the 
"Lost  Cause"  has  denied  them.  The  party 
that  promised  a  reduction  of  **  useless  em_ 
ployees''  is  increasing  them,  and  the  ex. 
pense  created  hy  them  in  the  only  branch  of 
the  Government  over  which  they  have  the 
slightest  control. 

The  Republicans  have  behaved  very  dis- 
creetly in  the  matter.  They  have  seen  the 
Committees  of  the  House  with  the  work 
of  a  great  nation  before  them  diverted  from 
their  legitimate  business,  and  each  converted 
into  a  bottle  of  '^smelling  salts.*'  Occasion- 
ally there  has  been  an  expostulation  against 
some  wild  Democratic  vagary,  but,  knowing 
that  opposition  was,  in  the  first  place,  hope- 
less, and  would,  in  the  second,  be  construed 
into  a  desire  to  shirk  investigation,  they 
have  sat  in  dignified  silence  and  permitted 
the  Democratic  majority  to  do  their  work 
without  offering  impotent  or  factious  oppo* 
sition.  And  this  is  right,  for  however  the 
Democrats  may  turn  their  backs  on  genuine 
reform,  and  however  they  may  poison  the 
whole  springs  of  public  life  by  Confederate 
malignity,  still  the  people  sent  them  here, 
and  it  is  well  that  they  should  show  their 
hand.  As  the  Chinaman  said  when  he  taught 
the  American  to  make  tea:  *'You  see  me  do, 
then  you  know.**  Those  who  have  had 
doubts  as  to  what  the  party  calling  itself 
* 'Democracy**  will  do  need  have  doubts  but 
for  a  little  season.  The  Confederate  element, 
which  constitutes  the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  comes  in  with  all  the  hopes  and 
hates  that  made  them  seek  to  tear  down  the 
flag  of  the  Union.  The  Democratic  minority, 
respectable  in  numbers,  if  in  nothing  else, 
has  become  the  victim  of  traditional  flunkey- 
ism.  Every  would-be  ambitious  Northern 
Democrat  puts  ** cotton**  on  his  face  and 
makes  a  bid  to  rebeldom.  They  have  been 
educated  in  that  school,  and  still  spell  negro 
with  two  g's.  They  shout  themselves  hoarse 
for  ''State  Rights,**  and  scan  the  "stars  and 
bars**  to  see  how  many  there  were  of  them. 


They  prostitute  the  power  given  to  them  by 
the  Union  loving  Democracy  of  the  North, 
and  play  second  fiddle  to  the  men  who  have 
come  back  to  the  Union  before  they  had 
learned  to  love  it. 

There  is  another  picture  on  the  Demo- 
cratic easel,  the  outlines  of  which  are  but 
confronting  the  people.  On  January  7th,  when 
a  universal  amnesty  bill  was  being  con- 
sidered, Mr.  Blaine  desired  to  offer  an  amend* 
ment  which  gave  amnesty  to  all  but  one, 
and  which  only  required  that  the  recipients 
of  this  national  bounty  should  ask  it,  and 
go  before  a  court  and  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  Union.  Mr.  Randall  would 
not  even  consent  to  have  such  an  amendment 
vo.t^  on.  What  these  men  want  is  not  am- 
nesty, but  justification.  They  wish  to  come 
back  with  all  their  power,  asserting  that 
rebellion  is  right.  The  one  exception,  the 
name  of  Jeff  Davis,  is  hated  as  the  name  of 
Benedict  Arnold  is  hated.  His  exclusion 
from  political  power  is  nothing,  for  his  imbe- 
cility is  greater  than  even  his  treachery,  and 
yet  that  one  exception  is  designed  to  show 
that  treason  shall  not  be  deified,  but  is 
odious.  The  Democracy  as  the  first  of  their 
"reforms**  fight  for  its  justification. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  same  picture. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  broken  fragments 
of  the  Confederate  army  stood  before  the 
great  Captain  of  the  Union  soldiers,  not  de- 
serving and  scarcely,  expecting  their  lives 
for  the  great  crime  against  humanity  and 
liberty  of  which  they  had  been  guilty. 
They  were  treated  -with  a  magnanimity  un- 
paralleled in  history.  Sherman,  to  some 
extent,  fell  under  ban  for  his  too  liberal 
concessions,  and  Grant,  while  he  held  to 
essentials  seemed  to  have  but  one  purpose — 

"To  soften,  soothe,  and  save 

The  feelings  of  the  conquered  brave." 

They  come  bsck,  these  men,  come  back 
fledged  with  the  power  granted  them  by  a 
generous  army  and  a  generous  people  to 
show  all  the  gall  and  bitterness  of  their 
side  of  the  struggle,  and  to  strive  to  sully 
the  laurels  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Union 
army.  The  latter  ask  no  favors.  They  need 
to  ask  none.  Their  record  is  spotless  apd 
stainless.    If  they  had  a  fault  it  consisted  in 
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l)«tng  too  mftgnaDimoDS  to  an  enemy  Inmpa- 
b!e  of  appreoiatlng  It.  They  maj  tutCrr 
From  the  reckleas  aasaults  of  a  proHigate 
press,  and  tha  hatred  of  Confederate  aalign- 
Itj,  but  the  people  cao  look  at  this  alrange 
pietore,  and  can  remember. 

If  ire  were  in  condition  to  advise  the  De- 
mocracy it  wonid  be  that  the  multiplicilj  of 
their  inTestigations  deslroyi  their  poire r. 
An  investigation  now  and  tlien,  if  there  iB 
leal  canae,  will  he  tolerated,  but  this  effort 
to  convert  every  brsnoh  of  government  into 
an  inveetigating  mill,  and  ever;  moment  of 
its  time  into  a  hunt  for  scandal,  will  dingnst 
all  sensible  people.  There  is  Humething  else 
and  there  is  something  belter  to  do.  The 
people  expected  lometliing  more  of  the  party 
than  that  it  would  waste  ita  time  in  nuedless 
inrestigations  and  adjournments.  ' 

Bnl  if  thp  DemocratB  can  only  investigate, 
1st  them  give  db  something  that  will  give  a 


point  to  it.  When  the  ei-Contederate  Post- 
maaler  Qeneral  rises  to  thunder  on  reform 
and  honesty,  let  him  tell  aa  what  became  of 
the  United  Stales  postal  property  stolen  by 
the  Confederatea.  When  the  Indian  buresn 
I  is  briiag  investigated,  let  us  find  out-  what 
became  of  the  Indian  beads  stolen  fioTn  the 
Oovernment  safe  by  Jake  Thompson  and  his 
confreres.  Let  all  these  forgiven  Con  feder- 
ates inform  as  how  mnoh  of  the  proceeds  of 
all  ihat  wasted  United  States  property  ts 
slill  clinging  to  their  lingers.  When  Ben 
Hill  defends  Jefferson  Davis,  let  him  tall  us 
of  the  adoption  In  the  Confederate  senate  of 
orders  to  give  no  qnarter  to  those  who  com- 
Diauded  colored  soldiers,  and  of  tlie  open  vio- 
lations of  the  laws  of  olviliied  warfare  which 
the  Confederates,  Davis  leading,  urged  and 
acted  opon.  The  Republican  party  has  not 
demanded  this,  but  if  they  are  honest  in  their 
pretensions,  here  is  a  line  Sold  open  for  Ihem. 


CONFEDERATE  SOLDIERS  AND  LEADERS  [N  THE  FORTY- 
FOURTH  CONGRESS. 

Public  interest  has  been  greatly  arou'ed 
by  the  iaot  that  a  large  number  of  rebel 
officers,  as  well  as  several  of  themu«t  promi- 
neot  Confederate  leaders,  have  been  le- 
toraed  to,  and  are  now  silting  in  the  present 
CongredS.  There  cannot  be  the  alighteat 
dcubl  among  those  who  have  followed  the 
tuovementa  of  the  Snutheru  Dmuocracy  thai 
a  ironside rable  immber  of  these  gentle- 
men  hold  their  preaent  positions  by  reason 
of  the  wtill-deviseci  ami  orgaiiiied  system  of 
terror,  fraud,  riot,  and  assassination  which 
Is  a  chief  charauteriatic  of  their  poli 
Qeorgia,  for  eiampli',  a  fair  and  decently 
ordered  canvass  and  election,  in  which  Re- 
publicans could  have  worked  and  voted  aa 
the  Democrats  have  the  right  and  opportu- 
nity of  doing  in  the  Northern  States,  would 
hsTB  resulted  at  the  last  or  in  any  fulnrt 
Congressional  election  in  electing  at  least 
three  out  of  the  nine  Congreaameu  frnm 
Ihat  State.  According  to  the  returna  of 
elections  and  of  polls  for  taxation  given  in 
the  State  Comptroller-Qeneral'a  report  for 
18T4,  the  following  tabular  statement  illi 
trates  the  truth  of  this  assertiob  : 


The  total  number  of  "polls"  returned  is 
199,0^8 ;  the  toUl  vote  is  130,379,  or  68,7f)7 
less  than  the  number  of  citizens  reported  for 
taxable  parpoaea.  According  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1870  the  total  number  of 
oitiiens  was  234,919,  °'  35.833  more 
than  the  State  Keports  show.  This  total 
was  divided  between  the  races  oa  follova  : 
White  voters,  129.C65;  colored,  107.9112. 
Part  of  the  Demouratio  maohiner- 
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is  an  oppressiye  and  unconstitutional  mode 
of  levying  the  capitation  tax.     The  poll  list 
is  designedly  kept  as  small  as  possible.     It 
will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  small 
Republican  vote  is  within  47,667  of  the  col- 
ored  polls  as  given  above.     It  will  also  be 
noted  that  the  colored  polls  outnumber  the 
white  in  the  second    and    sixth   districts, 
while  in  t^e  first  and  eighth  the  two  classes 
nearly  balance  each  other.     It  will  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  by  the  above  table  there  is 
one  district  having  a  colored  **poir'  of  7,- 
470  without  a  single  Republican  vote.     In 
another,  the  eighth,  with  twelve    Republi- 
can votes,  there  were  colored  polls  to  the 
number  of  11,4(1'5.     In  view  of  these  and 
other  facts,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  there 
are  not  three,  at  least,  of  the  Georgia  Confed- 
erate Congressmen  who  represent  minorities 
of  their  constituents,  and  who  are  seated  in 
the  House  by  means  of  a  process  thoroughly 
oppressive,  and  designed  to  nullify  indirectly 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  colored  Americans, 
as  well  as  to  all  others,  under  the  amended 
Constitution.     In  Alabama  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  processes  have  seated 
at  least  one-half  of  the  present  Democratic 
delegation  in  that  State.     So  also  with  re- 
•  gard  to  at  least  two  of  the  three  rebel  officers 
occupying  seats  from  Louisiana.     In  Vir- 
ginia, John  Goode,  Jr.,  is  notoriously  occu- 
pying a  seat  to  which  James  H.  Piatt,  Jr.,  was 
elected.    In  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
the  same  protection  to  person  and  opinion, 
the  same  rights  of  free  speech  and  canvass- 
ing,  which  the  loyal  States  have  always 
maintained,  would  give  us  from  four  to  six, 
if  not  more,  Republican  members  of  Congress. 
Arkansas   would  add  two  to  the  list,  and 
freedom  in  Texas  would  result  in  electing  at 
least  that  number.     Mississippi  is  the  latest 
victim  of  this  Democratic  system.     It  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  slavery.     Before 
the  Southern  Democracy  went  into  rebellion 
the  lives  of  inoflfensive  Northern  citizens  were 
always  in  peril  in  that  region.    To  declare 
slavery  a  moral  wrong,  an  economic  injury, 
or  a  political  evil,  was  to  place  ore's  life  in 
peril  of  mob  violence,  or  risk  liberty  from 
infamous  laws,  which  in  all  the  slave  States 
forbade  the  teaching  of  colored  persons,  and 


made  free  opinion,  as  in  Texas,  a  peniten- 
tiary offense.  Taking  the  case  of  Mississippi 
and  its  Democratic  representatives,  so-called, 
and  the  vote  will  show  that  the  Georgia 
policy,  even  more  intensified  and  vigorous, 
was  pursued  at  the  last  election.  The  follow- 
ing comparative  table  will  prove  thi** : 


Number  of 

Forty-third 
Congress. 

Forty-fourth 
Congress. 

District. 

Rep. 
vote. 

Dem. 
vote. 

Rep. 
vote. 

Dem. 
vote. 

First  District.... 
Third  District. . . 
Fourth  Disti-lct.. 
Fifth  District.... 

4,954 
15,047 
15,795 
14,817 

9,679 
6,440 
6,870 
8,073 

None. 
5,883 
9,914 

10,653 

18,412 
13,744 
19,790 
16,530 

50,613 

1  31,062 

26,450     68,476 

Rep. maj.  19,551.  Dem. maj. 42,026. 


These  districts  are  represented  by  Messrs. 
Lamar,  Singleton,  Money,  and  Hooker — Dem- 
crats.  The  change  is  indeed  significant, 
and  cannot  be  explained  by  any  other  pro- 
cess than  that  of  oppression  which  the  Con- 
federate Democracy  have  been  for  eight 
years  past  engaged  in  perfecting  The  total 
vote  on  members  for  the  last  Congress  in  the 
districts  cited  was  81,675  ;  that  for  the  pres- 
ent members  is  94,926 — a  total  increase  of 
13,251  votes.  There  is  an  increase  shown 
of  37,414  Democratic,  and  a  decrease  of  24,- 
163  Republican  votes.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  politics  of  Mississippi  to  justify  so  extra- 
ordinary a  change  by  any  of  the  normal 
agencies  and  influences.  The  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  effected  is  that  one  in  which 
the  Confederate  Democrats  are  so  proficient ; 
the  organization  of  terror  and  violence. 

The  object  of  these  references  is  to  estab- 
lish this  point :  that  there  are  to-day  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  certainly  a  score 
or  more  of  ex-Confederate  soldiers  and  poli- 
ticians holding  seats  as  Democrats  whose 
districts  are  largely  Republican  in  politics. 
The  voters  of  the  majority  being  in  the  main 
freedmen,  defenseless  and  poor,  have  been 
overawed  at  the  polls,  driven  away,  or  kept 
from  appearing  there  in  order  to  secure  the 
minority  the  representation  which  belongs  to 
the  constitutional  majority.  In  order  to  de- 
ceive the  country,  systematic  vilification  has 
been  entered  on,  and  no  where  to  a  larger 
extent  than  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
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against  th^  RepoblioAns  who  hATe  had  con- 
trol of  affairs  there  since  1870. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the 
nanuet  •f  those  who  served  in  the  Confeder- 
ate arm  J.  There  are  a  few  who  from  mod- 
esty, or  perhaps  with  a  dim  perception  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  do  not  parade  their 
treason,  bat  the  joanger  men  are  qaite 
readj  to  emblason  the  act : 

Sx-Oon/ederate  Officer 9. 


NAins. 


SBIfATORS. 

Qoldthwalte   . 

Jones  

Gordon 

Alcorn.  (Rep). 

Cockroll 

Ransom 

Key    

Maxeyt   

Withers 


RKPRKSKHTATIYKS. 

Williams 


Bradford. 

Hays,  (Rep).... 

Hewitt 

Forney 

Lewis 

Gause 

Slemons 

Gunter 

Smith 

Hart  ridge 

Cook 

Blackburn    . . . . 

Gibson 

Ellis 

Levy 

Laniarft 

Hooker 

Franklin   

Clark 

Yeates 

Waddell 

Scales* 

Bobbins 

Vance  

Dibrell 

Whitthorne   ... 

Atkins* 

Young  

Culbertson  . . . . 
Throckmorton 

Douglas 

Cabell 

Tucker 

Hunton 

Ferry    

Faulkner*  § 


Statet). 


Ala..  . 
Fla,... 
Ga.  ... 
Miss  . 
Mo.... 
N.  C. . 
Tenn  . 
Texas. 
Va    ... 


.A.ia .... 

.do  .... 

.do  .... 

.do* .... 

.do  .... 

..do  .... 

Ark.... 

,  do  .... 

..do  .... 

Ga 

..do  .... 
..do  .... 

Ky   .... 

La 

..do 

..do 

Miss .  .. 
..do  .... 

Mo  . . . , 
..do  .... 

Pi  •  v>. . .  • 

..do 

..do    ... 

..do 

..do  .... 
..do 

Tenn  .. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

X  ex  .  • . . 

.do 

Va 

.do 

.do 

.do  .... 

.do 

W.Va.. 


^1 


i« 
2 

4 

ft 

6 
7 
8 
9 


Rank. 


AdJ't  Gen. 
Brig.  Gen. 
Major  Gen. 
Brig.  Gen. 
Major  Gen. 
Major  Gen. 
Lieut.  Col. 
Major  Gen. 
Colonel. 


10  Major. 

11  Colonel. 

12  Brig.  Gen. 
18      Colonel. 
14      Brig.  Gen 
1ft      Colonel. 

16  Colonel. 

17  Brig.  Gen. 

18  Colonel. 

19  Captain. 

20  Colonel. 

21  Brig.  Gen. 

22  Lieut.  Col. 

23  Brig.  Gen. 

24  Captain. 
2ft  Colonel. 
28    '  Colonel. 

27  j  Colonel. 

28  I  Captain. 
'  Brig.  Gen. 

Major. 
Lieut.  Col. 
Captain. 


29 

90 

81 

82 

38 

84 

3& 

86 

37« 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

4ft 

46 

47 


Br  g.  Gen. 
Co  onel. 
Br  g.  Gen. 
Br  g.  Gen. 
Colonel. 
Lieut.  Col. 
Colonel. 
Colonel. 
Brig.  Gen. 
Major. 
Colonel. 
Captain. 
Br  g.  Gen. 
Brig.  Gen. 
Colonel. 


The  following  tables  are  significant,  and 
should  be  preserved  for  fatare  reference : 

h— Ex- ^f ember »  of  the  Rebel  Oovernment  and 

Congress. 


*  The  asterisk  indicat«s  that  the  person  so 
marked  was  in  the  Federal  Congress  before 
the  rebellion. 

«  indicates  that  those  marked  were  State  ad- 
jutant generals. 

(Rep)  indicates  the  jmrty  position  of  the  per-, 
sons  named. 

t  Senator  Maxey  was  also  rebel  Superintend- 
ent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

X  Lamar  was  also  in  the  rebel  diplomatic  ser- 
Tice,  having  been  sent  to  Russia  by  Davis. 

S  Faulkner  was  also  Minister  to  Franco  under 
Buchanan. 


Present 
position. 

Names. 

SUte. 

Position. 

- 

5 

• 

0 

H.  R. 

Stephens  . . . 
Reagan    — 

Hill    

Caperton . . . 

Ashe 

House 

Ga.  .. 
Texas 
Ga    .. 

V.  Pres .... 

H.R. 
H.  K. 

P.M.  Gen.. 

•  •  •  • 

1 
a 

8 

1 

Sen. . 

W.Va, 
N.  C. 
Tenn. 
Va    .. 

H.R. 
H.  R. 

H.  R.!  Gomle 

H.  R.   Smith 

Ga .  . . 

H.  K.    Hatcher  .... 

Mo.  .. 

H.  R..  Sinirleton  .. 

Miss.. 

r-F 

ll.— Members  of  Congress  Before  the  Rebellion. 


Names. 

State. 

^^^y-       se^ce. 

Stephens 

Lamar 

Ga 

Miss.  .. 

House.. 
House.. 
House . . 
House.. 
House  . 
House.. 
House.. 
House.. 

36th  Cong. 
8fith  Cong. 
36th  Cong. 
3Sth  Cong. 
8ftth  Cong. 
86th  Cong. 
Sftth  Cong. 
8Uth  Cong. 

Singleton 

Scales  

Atkins 

Reagan   

Faulkner 

Harris 

Miss    .. 
^ .  C . .  • 
Tenn  .. 
Texas.. 
,  W.Va.. 
Va    .... 

llh—State  and  Other  Positions  Held  During 

the  Rebellion. 


Names. 

States. 
Ala  .... 

Secession  con- 
ventions. 

State  Legisla- 
tures. 

Legal. 

Caldwell  

Solicitor. 

Norwood 

Ga 

1 
2 

Candler  

Ga 

Tucker 

Va 

Att'y  Gen. 

Culbertson  .... 

Texas.. 
Texas.. 

Ga 

Ga 

Ga    .... 
Ark.... 
Ark .... 
Mi.s8    . . 
Mo  .... 
Tenn  .. 

V  ft       •  •  •  • 

Va    .... 
Va 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ft 

6 

7 

8* 

9 
10 
11 
12 

8 

Keagan  

Stephens  

Harris 

4 

Candler 

Slemons 

Gunter 

Lamar 

Hatcher 

Dibrell    

Goode 

Hunton 

Harris 

*  The  Missouri  rebels  maintained  the  farce 
of  a  State  Legislature,  which  met  sometimes 
east  and  occasionally  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
but  never  in  the  State  itself  after  the  summer 
of  1861.  The  electors  were  the  rebel  soldiers 
from  that  State. 

'*The  South    is  here    and    has  come  to 

8tay,'»  said  "Ben  "  Hill,  of  Georgia,  in  his 

elaborate    defense  of  Jefferaoi?   Davis,   and 

equally  as  vigorous  assault  on  the  policy  of 
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the  Union.  How  far  the  first  part  of  his 
boast  is  trne  the  foregoing  faotB  will  prove. 
Whether  the  latter  part  of  the  same  BhaU 
'  oontiuae  to  be  trae,  in  the  spirit  that  it  now 
pieseuts  itself,  depends  whollj  upon  the 
lojal  votes   of   the   land.     The   Sooth   aiU 


Btaj,  beoause  the  Amerioan  people  will  it. 
As  a  sectional  force,  it  will  be  obliterated. 
As  Amerioan  oitizena,  its  people  will  hare 
the  same  rights  and  power  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  East,  North,  and  West — no 
more  and  no  less. 
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When  Mr.  Lamar  informed  the  Democratic 
eaaoDS  that  the  people  of  his  section 
fontd  not  love  the  Kepuhlican  Administra- 
tton,  he  but  stated  an  apparent  fact,  yet  it 
Is  one  pregnant  with  meaning  which  all 
thoaghtful  men  should  tonaider.  The  rea- 
son why  auoh  love  cannot  eiist  is  not  diffi. 
oult  to  find.  There  is  so  wide  a  difference 
between  the  ideas  of  government  prevailing 
with  the  statesmen  and  people  of  the 
and  at  the  South  that  any  other  result  than 
a  lack  of  love  could  not  be  expected.  The 
difference  goes  to  the  very  basis  and  fonnda- 
fion  of  government,  and  conoerna  all  that  ii 
vital  or  of  real  wortli  in  the  inaliti.tiona 
under  which  we  live.  The  founders  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  held  cer- 
t^n  fundamental  notions,  which  are  held 
by  the  Republican  party  now,  and 
held  by  the  friends  and  allies  of  Mr.  Lauiar. 

1.  Patriotism  or  love  of  country.  The 
Republicans  hold  that  to  hare  righta,  indua- 
tries,  security,  order,  and  stability,  ne  mnsl 
have  a  nation  whose  integrity  U  above  all 
else,  whose  perpetuity  is  of  the  highest  oon- 
Sideration. 

The  people  of  the  South  do  not  thus  be- 
lieve. They  are  brought  up  to  believe  in 
looal  sovereignly,  that  the  higher  allegiance 
Is  due  to  their  State,  and  are  taught  to  re- 
gard themselves  as  citizens  of  Virginia, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  and  they  so 
call  themselvna,  and  feel  bound  to  "  gu  with 


SPoessionlst  in  principle  or  theory,  but  was 
swept  into  the  heresy  solely  by  this  feeling  J 

of  paramount  fealty  to  his  State.    This  feel-  i 

ing  survives  in  all  its  p»wer,  and  patriotism, 
in  the  sense  of  love  of  country  In  its  broad 
national  sense,  does  not  exist  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  South  to-day  any  more  than  it 
did  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1361.  Theae 
men  deny  the  doctrine  that  the  General  Qov- 
ernmeut  can  do  anything  within  the  limits 
of  a  State  except  to  collect  the  revenues 
needed  to  maintain  it  and  defend  it   against  i 

foreign  iuvaaion.     Practically  this  is  where  I 

they  would  draw  the  line  if  they  could,  and  I 

leave  everything  else  to  looal  authority. 
They  malce  the  General  Goverumeut  second-  j 

ary,  the  government  of  the  State  sovereigo, 
and  they  do  so  because  of  the  absence,  the 
ibsencH,  of  patriotism,  or  love  for  the 
country   as  a   nation.     Lacking   patriotism 
theyi^nnot  love  the  party  of  patriotism,  the 
party    of   nationality,     the    party      which 
ahed  secession,  and  established  the  aov- 
ignty  of  the  whole  people  as   against  the 
people  of  n  section  or  a  State. 

They  desire  a  national  government  un- 
questionably, but  it  must  have  little  to  do-, 
,nd  witli  an  abundance  of  offices  to  give  em- 
ployment to  thatclaas  of  people  in  the  Stales 
a  large  development  of  the  office- 
holding  faculty  and  no  taste  for  business  or 
labor.  In  this  sense  it  will  not  do  to  deny 
their  patriotism,  and  the  exemplification  is 
found  in  the  way  they  grabbed  the  small 
modicum   of  spoils  «hich  were  up   for   divi- 

aa  on  the  organization  of  the  House. 

2.  The   Republican  party,   holding   as  it 

les  to  nationality  as  the  grand  first  idea. 
fosters  and  encourages  those  measures  whioh 
tend  directly  to  build  up  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  wbicb  will  give  to  each  section 
or  part  its  fall  share  of  all  the  advantages  to 
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be  dsrfTcd  twm  education,  good  order,  nnt- 
brmftj  of  lawi,  n>  far  M  pottiblr,  and  \alPT- 
B&l  improTemeaU,  whtlfl  the  Southern  D«iiio- 
ofAtio  sectioriftl  part]*,  In  Jti  local  nftrrow- 
neaa  itnd  jealonsj,  oppoacB  all  such  maunres. 

That  tb«re  ii  Mr  ground  on  single  qnee- 
ttonB  and  Bobemaa  br  a  division  of  opinioii 
w«are  not  disposed  to  den^.  Tlia  Iraas  con- 
tinental railwii7,  for  instance,  could  not  be 
built  without  OoTernrnpat  aid,  and  thu  bene- 
lltB  of  it  to  New  York  and  California  mast,  in 
tbe  nature  of  the  cue,  be  groater  than  to 
Maine  and  Florida.  These  latter  States  maj 
raise,  therefore,  tUo  objection  of  ineqaality, 
and  if  allowed,  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  pro. 
Jttct,  and  the  coantry  ma^t  go  withont  its 
great  railroad.  Bat  ths  immense  gtineral 
good  of  such  ft  work  la  so  obvimtB  that  it 
becomes  a  public  necessity,  and  the  narrow 
States'  rlgbtd  doctrines  are  made  to  give 
way.  the  great  achievement  ia  realized,  thu 
Pacific  States  become  bound  to  the  Union  by 
banda  of  iron,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Republi- 
can party  wrench  from  the  very  fates  a, 
solid  vietory  whose  influence  will  be  felt  to 
the  remotest  history  of  the  nation.  We  all 
realize  the  great  good  of  that  great  work,  in 
some  small  degreu.  bnt  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  it  was  nrnde  possible  by  the  Repablican 
party,  and  would  never  have  been  construct- 
ed had  the  Virginia  school  of  politics  con< 
tinued  in  the  ast^enili^ucy.  This  particular 
work  being  aocomplished  has  ceased  to  be 
vital,  and  we  use  it  only  as  an  illustration  to 
show  how  one  party  would  build  up  the 
nation  and  the  other  would  keep  it  station- 
ary ;  how  the  one  stands  for  progress,  and 
the  other  for  conservatinm.  That  railroad  is 
a  perpetual  monnuient  and  limlmark  by 
which  the  otuervifr  may  measure  the  worth 
of  the  separate  ideas  of  the  two  schools  of 
political  Bcienco. 

Bat  this  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  The  idea 
of  State  sovereignty  03  held  by  Mr.  Lamar 
and  the  men  of  his  school  goes  not  so  macb 
against  tbe  power  of  the  General  Government 
to  do  or  cause  to  have  done  certain  things 
as  to  the  doing  of  the  things  by  anybody 
Looking  at  the  New  England  States  we  find 
them  Bab9tantially,DnaD!mously  Republican. 
There  is  absotately  no  feeling  of  fear  that 
tbe  arm  of  the  National  Qoremment  rests 


upon  them  oppressively,  and  the  Democratic 
thunder  generated  in  the  political  atmos- 
phere In  thut  region  is  not  charged, with 
sounds  of  wrong  perpetrated  upon  anybody 
there.  It  is  the  alleged  wrong  done  to  people 
in  IfOnlaiana  and  Miaaisaippi  that  excites 
indignation,  and  yet  all  that  the  O-overnment 
has  done  or  claims  the  right  to  do  is  to  pre- 
serve order  in  States  where  the  people  have 
notorioasly  and  palpably  tailed  to  do  it 
themselves  :  a  duty  which  the  Constitution 
eipreitaly  imposts  apon  the  Executive.  They 
have  a  way  at  the  South  of  fixing  things, 
disputes  about  schools,  elections,  social  ques- 
tions, and  so  on,  by  the  armed  Intervention 
otbodiesotmeo  on  boraeback  who  volunteer 
to  see  justice  done  iu  ways  improvised  for 
tbe  oecasion  ;  and  the  tyranny  id  not  really 
that  the  Government  interposes  to  prevent 
that  popnlar  method  of  administering  jni-tioe, 
so  much  as  that  there  is  such  interposition. 
The  id^a  is  that  tbe  people  there  best  know 
what  they  waut,  and  these  admlniatralorH  of 
juatlce  kindly  assume  to  fee  the  people.  The 
laws  apply  to  all  the  States  alike,  and  thjre 
is  no  trouble  in  any  well  ordered  State,  and 
none  of  the  people  in  States  where  anarohy 
does  not  prevail  everdream  that  they  are  un- 
der a  despotism.  Mr.  Lamar  will  love  a  Gov- 
ernment which  allows  tbe  pecaliiir  methods  of 
justice  of  bis  section  full  license  to  work  out 
their  ends  ;  but  it  is  tbe  ends  be  desires,  and 
not  the  methods.  The  trouble  is  that  the  enda 
do  not  oonform  to  those  which  alone  are  com- 
patible with  the  general  good,  and  hence 
iuterforenoe  becomes  in  his  view  unlovely 
and  oppressive. 

Proceeding  further  in  this  direction  we 
find  aband  int  eridniioe  of  the  entire  incom- 
patiliility  of  the  notions  of  Mr.  Lamar  and 
his  friends  with  any  possible  government  by 
the  people.  A  government  by  the  people 
implies  general  suffrage  and  intelligence,  and 
especially  virtue,  or  tbe  will  to  do  right,  and 
there  is  proof  that  in  noneot  these  requisites 
are  the  Lamar  politioiaos  up  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  occasion.  It  will  not  be  claimed 
that  tile  Southern  politicians  are  in  advance 
of  tbe  Northern  democracy  at  tbe  close  of 
the  war.  They  denounce  reconstruction  now 
as  then, .and  on  the  same  grounds-  Mr.  Rn»- 
ers,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Democratic  Ir 
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the  House,  said  of  suffrage:  "There  is  no 
privilege  bo  high :  there  is  no  right  so  grand. 
It  lies  at  the  very  foondatiou  of  this  Govern- 
ment ;  and  irhere  you  introduoe  into  the 
Bosial  Bystem  of  this  oounlry  tlie  right  of  the 
African  race  to  compete  at  the  ballot-box 
with  the  intelligent  while  oitizeua  of  this 
ooantry,  you  are  disturbing  and  embittering 
(he  whole  sooial  system  ;  yon  rend  the  bonds 
of  a  common  political  faith  ;  you  break  np 
oomnieroial  interooarse  and  the  free  ex- 
changes of  trade,  and  yon  degrade  the  people 
of  this  country  before  the  eyes  of  theeuTioua 
monarcbB  of  Europe,  and  SU  our  history  with 
a  record  of  degradation  and  ehame."  Mr. 
Buoltalew,  of  Pennaylrania,  one  of  the  most 
moderate  Democrats  in  the  country,  and  who 
has  gained  aome  reputation  amoug  the  lib- 
erals IS  a  "reformer,"  Bpoke  against  grant- 
ing Baffrage  to  negroes,  and  said :  ''1  shall 
not  vote  to  degrade  suffr^e.  I  shall  not 
vote  to  pollute  and  corrupt  the  foundations 
of  political  power,  either  in  my  own  State  or 
any  other.  I  shall  resist  it  everywhere  and 
at  all  times.  If'  overborne,  if  contrary  and 
oppoaing  opiniona  prevail,  I  shall  simply 
submit  to  the  necessity  which  I  cannot  rei 
leaving  to  just  men  aod  future  times  the 


They  think  it  no  wrong  to  deny  it  to  tbem, 
a  the  reoonstr action  meMures  have  es- 
tablished suffrage  there  in  law,  they  prerent 
iiercise  by  violence  and  intimidation. 
unluaa  the  negro  oonsents  to  vote  the  right 

Now  the  spirit  that  denies  suffrage  to  the 
igro  also  denies  him  education  for  the  sBmo 
ason.     Aud  there  is  another  and  all  pow- 
erful reason  in  the  Southern  mind  for  oppos- 
ing the  ednoation  of  the  colored  race,  anl  » 
reason  which  comes  home  to  every  man  in 
the  old  slave  States;  and  that  is  the  expense. 
Free  schools  for  negroes  (aud  the  poor  whita 
people,  also)  cost  money,  and  aa  the  negroes 
are  poor  and  have  but  little  money,  tlie  bar- 
den.falls  npon  the  white  property-holders, 
and  we   confess  it  causes  taxation  to   the 
very  point  of  hardship.  There  is  no  denying 
this,  and  opposition  to  schools  is  a  very  natn- 
ral  consequence  of  the  faot.     And  yet  the 
only  way  out  of  the  mire  of  Southern  degra- 
dation  is  through  ednoation,  if  it  does  coat 
money  and  heavy  burdens  ;   and  the  whole 
people  should  take  hold  and  share  in  tha 
cost  aod  burdens.     But  here  we  are  met  by 
the  Democrats  of  the  South,  and  the  North 
also,  with   a  Constitutional   objection,  and 
~tth  what  Is  more  effective  than  a  Constitn- 
onal   want  of  power — a  want   of  will,  or 
tther  a  determined  opposition  to  all  plans 
r  ednoation,  and  a  hatred  of  edncation  itself. 
>own  as  late  as  1871  the  Superintendents  of 
dncatioD  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  reported 
lat  white  men  in  many  sectiona  woald  not 
jll  their  land  at  any  price  if  a  sohool-houie 
>r  colored  children  was  to  be  built  on  it. 
rejndice  against  the  profession  of  teacher  is 
3  strong  that  in  Texas  only  a  single  white 
lan  of  standing  and  inSuence  hod  become  a 
jacher.     In  many  places  where  the  colored 
eople  had  succeeded  in  establishing  schools 
tieir  teachers  were  maltreated,  threatened, 
nd  driven  away   by   intimidation,  and    in 
ther  places  the  sohool-honaea  were  burned. 
n  some  portions  of  Louisiana  free  schools 
rere  started,  but  the  apathy  of  the  whites 
ras  so  general  that  they  amounted  to  very 
ittle.      One   parishj   that  of  Sabine,    with 
.  territory  of  thirty  by  sixty  miles,  equal  to 
,a  ontire  county  of  the  State  of  Haseacbn- 
«tts,  was  reported  as  wltbont  a  single  sohool. 
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colored,  or  white,  priyate  or  public.     In  that 
parisH  every  black  man  who  was  sammoned 
to  aerve  on  a  jury  daring  the  year  1870  was 
slkot,  Imng,  or  driven  oat  of  the  country.  So 
dense  is  the  prejudice  in  that  region  against 
educ&tion  of  the  colored  people  that  their 
letters  and  the  letters  to  their  friends  are  not 
delivered  to  them,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
regarded  as  much  a  crime  to  teach  a  colored 
oliilcL   as  it  was  in  the  days  of  slavory,  and 
tlie  punishment  is  meted  out  with  as  much 
oertJkinty,  though  without  the  forms  of  law. 
Xhat  such  a  state  of  things  exists  is  abun- 
dantly prored,  and  cannot  be  denied.     It  is 
tlie  natural  legacy  of  the  institution  of  slav- 
ery. It  could  not  be  possible  for  the  South- 
ern people,  with  their  ideas  all  formed  under 
tlie  overmastering  influence  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem, to  appreciate  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  general  systematic  education,   and 
especially  to  be  willing  to  stand  taxation  to 
secure  what  they  had  never   believed   in. 
The  only  attempt  to  break  the  force  of  these 
facts  is   to  sneer  and  turn   th«m  by  flippant 
remarks  about   *' carpet-baggers  "   and  the 
"bloody  shirt,'*  as  though  there  were  any 
argument  or  reason  in  harping  upon  phrases 
which    a  venal    press  has    endeavored    to 
render  odious. 

And  on  this  question  of  education  and 
taxation  for  education  the  Democratic  party 
North  is  in  fall  accord  with  the  South.  Mr. 
Kerr,  the  new  Speaker,  in  1S71  laid  himself 
out  in  an  elaborate  effort  opposing  taxation 
for  educational  purposes,  and  brought  an 
array  of  statistics  to  prove  that  the  South 
could  not  educate  her  people,  asserted  that 
she  did  as  much  for  education  according  to 
ability  as  the  other  sections,  and  contended 
that  the  proposition  for  national  education, 
made  by  Mr.  Hoar,  imposed  the  most  une- 
qual, unjust,  and  oppressive  burdens  upon 
the  Southern  States,  and  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Is  it  credible  that  such  monstrous  doctrines 
shall  be  approved,  find  defenders,  or  be  tole- 
rated in  this  country?'*  The  proposition  was 
for  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  capita  yearly, 
solely  for  the  purposes  of  education,  the 
amount  raised  to  be  expended  in  the  di>trict 
where  raised;  and  he  further  said:  "It 
violates  every  principle  of  just  government, 
and  is  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live." 


By  the  returns  of  the  ninth  census  only 
one  fourth  of  the  children  in  the  majority  of 
the  Southern  States,  white  and  black  together 
of  an  age  to  be  in  school  were  receiving  any 
instruction  in  reading  and  writing  at  all;  and 
according  to  Mr.  Kerr  that  community  would 
regard  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  a  year  on  each 
person,  to  give  them  a  chance  to  learn  to  read 
as  a  burden  so  monstrous  that  it  is  incredible 
it  should  find  a  defender !  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Kerr  opposed  the  proposition  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  but  that  in  no  way  affected 
the  onerousness  of  the  burden,  which  in  his 
view  could  not  be  borne.  And  this  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  common  schools  in  the 
Southern  States  were  wholly  inefficient,  and 
three  quarters  of  the  children  were  growing 
up  without  an  education.  And  Mr.  Kerr  of  all 
the  Democratic  statesmen  of  the  North  is 
chosen  to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of 
the  party.  It  is  now  eleven  years  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  a  period  that  covers  the  en- 
tire school  life  of  a  generation  of  voters. 
They  who  do  not  get  an  education  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  do  not  get 
one  at  all.  The  census  returns  show  that 
three-fourths  of  the  children  of  the  South 
were  not  in  any  school  in  1870,  but  were 
growing  up  to  become  the  greatest  source  of 
weakness  and  danger  in  a  possible  republic. 
Says  Laboulaye,  the  great  French  statesman: 
"Whence  comes  it  that  Germany  has  so  rap- 
idly and  completely  overcome  France,  which 
is  equally  populous,  more  rich,  and  more 
warlike  ?  Every  one  answers  it  is  because 
Germany  had  had  compulsory  education  for 
all.  It  is  not  the  needle-gun  which  has  con- 
quered ;  it  is  the  schoolmaster.  We  cannot 
declare  it  too  loudly :  it  is  ignorance  th;it 
has  lost  France.  It  was  in  vain  that  Jules 
Simon,  Pelletan,  Durin,  Jules  Favre,  cried 
out  year  after  year,  '  There  must  be  millions 
for  education  or  France  is  lost.'  The  Gov- 
ernment was  deaf.  It  denied  nothing  to 
pleasure,  to  luxury,  to  ostentation.  It  denied 
everything  to  education.  The  calamities 
which  ignorance  is  causing  France  during  the 
war  are  not  to  be  compared  to  those  which 
she  is  menaced  in  peace.  The  former,  cruel 
as  they  may  be,  are  transitory  ;  the  latter  are 
abiding.  Everywhere  and  always,  despotism 
has  been  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance." 
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Qsorgs  Washington  eighty  years  ago  said 
Id  hia  memorable  Farewell  Addrexa :  "Pro- 
mote, then,  as  an  object  of  prunari/in/iart^lnce, 
institutions  for  the  geDeral  diffasion  or 
knowladge.  In  proportion  as  tbe  structure 
of  a  Gorernment  gires  force  to  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  sboald 
be  enlightened."  John  Adams  in  his  Inau- 
gural deolared :  "A  love  of  letters,  and  a 
wish  to  patronize  every  rational  effort  to  en- 
courage schools  and  every  institution  for 
propagating  knowledge,  virtue,  and  religion, 
is  the  only  means  o(  preaerviug  onr  Consti- 
tution from  its  natural  enemies."  James 
Madison  in  his  Inaugural  declared  the  "ad' 
vancement  of  science  und  the  diSusion  of 
information  the  best  aliment  to  true  liberty." 
Said  James  Monroe;  "It  is  only  when  the 
people  become  ignorant  and  corrupt,  audde- 
geuerate  intoa  populace,  that  they  are  luoa- 
pable  of  exercising  sovereignty."  .Tohn 
Quinoy  Adams  said  :  "No  Government,  in 
whatever  form  conBtitnted,  can  aouompliah 
the  lanfiil  ends  of  its  institution  but  in  pro- 
portion as  it  improves  the  condition  of  those 
over  whom  it  is  established.  Among  the 
llrat,  perhapa  the  very  first  inatmment  for 
the  improvement  of  the  oondition  of  men  is 
kuowledee :  and  to  the  acouisition  of  much 


before  they  are  subjected  to  the  alitsaating 
compeUtions  of  life.  This  institution  is  the 
greatest  discovery  ever  made  by  man  :  vre 
repeat  it,  (je  comuton  school  ia  the  greatest  dis- 
covery ever  made  by  Bion." 

If  anthority  and  the  examples  in  history 
settle  a  question, this  question  of  the  necessity 
of  education  in  a  republic  ia  settled  ;  and 
now  what  do  we  find,  and  how  are  we  placed 
In  relation  to  the  vital  duty  of  doing  what  is 
necessary  to  maintain  freedom  and  preserve 
republican  institolions !  In  one  whole  sec- 
tion of  the  Union  no  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  the  education  of  the  larger  portlott 
of  the  people,  and  the  attempt  to  furnfsli  it 
is  met  by  the  demagogue,  and  echoed  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  hour,  with  the  cry  of  "tax- 
ation," "oppression,"  "imposing  a  burdeu 
too  great  to  be  borne."  Fifty  oenta  a  head 
to  save  the  nation  is  a  contribution  an  eaor- 
mone  aa  to  justify  resistance,  and  ths  Qov- ' 
ernmeut  which  proposes  to  save  the  nation 
by  diffusing  intelligence  is  denounoed  as 
unworthy  the  affection  of  the  people,  and 
powerless  to  command  it.  The  whi.le  inge- 
nuity of  the  Kerrs,  and  I  laviaes,  and  other 
leaders  of  Democratic  opinion,  ia  directed  to 
finding  obataclea  in  the  nay  of  edncating  the 
people,  and  excuses  for  the  South  for  not 
doing  more  than  they  have  in  this  direatioQ. 
They  could  find  abundant  Constitutional 
power  to  scour  the  North  and  remand  the 
poor  escaped  bondman  baok  to  hia  servitnde 
and  chains  ;  they  find  plenty  of  authority  to 
buy  the  needle-gun  and  the  chas^epol  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  the  lands  wanted  by 
the  cupidity  of  the  frontiersman  and  the  ad- 
venturer; they  have  no  difficulty  in  provid- 
ing an  army  to  invade  Mesico  and  ateal  ter- 
ritory to  add  to  the  security  of  certain  of  our 
institutions  ;  hut  to  arm  ourselves  withapro- 
teotion  more  powerful  than  needle-guiis  and 
ohasaepots,  and  more  vital  than  cattle  and 
lands,  and  any  material  poaaesaions,  is  a 
proposition  at  which  they  roll  their  eyas  in 
horror,  and  scout  with  all  the  energy  of  Aran- 
tic  vociferation  and  anathema- 
Countrymen,  are  you  aware  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  conSict  before  you  ?  Do  yon 
realize  that  on  the  side  of  continned  igno- 
ranoe  and  debasement  of  the  miasses  in  the 
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South  li  th«  great  Damxintla  part7  rasd;  to 
SMorifloa  every  meuara  looking  to  the  eduok- 
ootioii  or  theiH  ]>eop1u  r  Do  jou  tev\  that  the 
gr^nd.  &Uianoe  against  our  inalitationi  li  now 
COmpoied  or  that  portion  of  the  people  of 
this  ooDiitr/  which  in  without  the  idea  of 
afttionalitj',  withont  a  belief  in  human 
rights  aa  a  principle,  the  hatura  of  reeon- 
I,  with  the  opponentB  of  an^  and  all 


(jiitHiDa  of  ednoatien  1  The  aoming  confliot 
Ib  to  Ixt  with  the  maMes  of  ignorance  com- 
bined with  the  haters  of  institationa  of  learn- 
ing and  tne  enemies  of  nationality  ;  with  n»on 
lacking  intHtligence,  and  ineu  deHtltate  of 
patriotism;  and  it  ia  the  most  fearful  conflict 
which  oar  inatitutlon*  have  been  sabjeoled 
to,  Bare  onlj  the  war  of '  the  rebellion — per- 
haps not  even  that. 


REVIEW"  OF  THE  MONTH. 


...It  woald  be  almost  impossible  to  Sod  as 
many  men  who  need  remission  for  past  slna 
(political  at  least)  and  condonation  fur  those 
tb«j  ace  Bnre  to  commit  as  the  present 
Demooratii:  m^ijority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Northern  Democrats  are,  if 
anything,  more  in  n^ed  of  amnest;  thai 
the  Sonthern  members.  The  country  owes 
to  Hr.  Blaine  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
with  the  Ithuriel  Spear  of  parliaroantarj 
skill  and  ,keen  logiu  exposed  the  real  aui- 
mas  of  the  temporary  reaction  by  wbioh, 
ander  Saise  pretenses,  these  men  have  re- 
obtained  power. 

Elsewhere  in  The  Repdblic  the  record 
will  be  foniid  of  the  remarkable  events  and 
debates  of  the  last  month.  They  will  not  be 
repeated  liere.  But  there  are  some  things 
to  be  said,  nece-^sary  to  a  right  anderstard- 
ing  and  Humming  np  of  the  cftle  as  it  stands. 
]u  the  flrat  place,  then,  no  Jnit  argument  can 
be  made  against  the  Republican  minority, 
because  that  party  in  the  last  Congress 
voted,  so  far  as  the  House  was  concerned,  to 
amnesty  Jefferson  Davis.  The  conditloDS 
were  different.  It  was  an  act  of  grace  and 
me»cy  then.  An  unwise  one  we  think,  but 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered  is  to  be 
'  honored.  In  the  present  Instance  amnesty 
U  demanded  as  a  right  by  a  majority  In 
sympathy  nith  tbe  avowed  principles  for  the 
treasonable  and  wanton  support  of  which 
Hr.  Davis  stands  branded.  To  tender  the 
olive  branch  is  one  thing ;  to  seise  the 
crown  of  full  citizenship,  and  place  it  deS- 
antly  on  the  brow  of  this  man,  is  quite  an- 
other. The  effect  iroold  be,  if  successful,  to 
place  loyalty  to  fteedom  and  Union  on  trial. 


It  would  arraign  the  entire  policy  which  has 
marked  the  course  of  the  Republic  since 
lEt>l.  Mr.  Blaine,  with  that  sagacity  which 
diatinguishes  him,  saw  and  has  snccessruliy 
opposed  tliis  attempt.  The  Democrats  are  in 
the  position  of  men  wbo,  striving  to  secure 
an  ideal  result,  refuse  to  accept  a  large  and 
practical  good.  They  seek  to  rehabilitate 
the  sectional  South  over  the  shoulders  of 
Jefferson  Davis.  The  Repubtioaus  have  won 
a  substantial  victory  for  the  Nation  by  the 
overwhelming  indictment  that  ba3  been 
made  of  this  man,  not  aa  an  individual 
merely,  but  as  the  full-blown  Qower  and 
consummate  product  of  aaavagesystem  mas- 
querading nnder  the  name  of  Democratic 
oivilizalion. 

...A  conversation  between  Hr.  Greeley  and 
another  younger  and  prominent  journalist, 
which  occurred  on  one  occasion,  illustrated 
the  national  feeling  then  as  welt  as  now.  It 
was  when  the  venerable  editor  was  in  the  ear- 
ly and  rosy  flush  of  his  campaign  of  sentimen- 
tality towards  the  Sonth.  His  friend  object- 
ed to  the  positions  assumed  in  the  Tribniu, 
and  ended  his  criticism  by  remarkine'  that 
' '  TIk  rtbdlion  murntan  offi 

"Well  I"  was  Mr.  Greele 
ply,  "what  are  you  going  t 

Of  coarse  there  was  not! 
said.  ButaiDce  that  dateth 
there  was  justice  to  be 
mercy  to  be  tendered  ha 
quite  possible  for  "The  swi 
to  brew  bitter  destruction,'' 

...In  summing  up  the  re 
nesty  debate,  it  must  be  ac 
Mr.Blune  and  hiu  as 
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l«t.  In  not  onl}'  defeatiug  tbe  Coofeder- 
ftte-Damocratic  attempt  to  arraign  and  try 
thf)  Union,  as  9auh,  but  that  tliejr  have  also 
ahanged  the  gitnatian,  and  hy  afanming  the 
aggresslTe,  as  beAtg  right  principles,  have 
placed  the  Democratic  party  at  the  judgment 
bar  and  again  shown  its  approval  and  in- 
donement  otthe  Blavaholders'  war  and  its 
attendant  horrors. 

2d.  In  doing  tbia  the  preaent  and  pending 
canvauB  for  the  future  direotioa  of  the  coun- 
try bas  been  lifted  from  the  miry  plane  of 
detraction  aud  alander  in  which  the  politics 
of  two  years  past  have  been  fioundering,  and 
placed  upon  that  of  great  national  issues, 
principles,  and  policies.  Ethics  and  courio- 
tiona  have  place  in  thia  struggle.  Libel  and 
abuse  have  been  the  marked  featnres  of  the 


3d.  The  Republicans  have,  under  Hr. 
Blaine's  skillful  leadership,  most  distinctly 
nnhoraed  their  antagonists.  The  latter  are 
chargeable  with  an  attempt  to  force  a  grave 
resnlt  without  debate  and  under  the  whip 
and  spar  of  a  demagogue  majority.  They 
are  also  proven  guilty  of  ao  eager  a  desire  to 
honor  their  Confederate  partisans  as  to  he 
unwilling  to  accept  amnesty  for  all  others, 
the  one  man  being  excluded.  This  may  be 
logical,  but  it  is  not  wise.  The  Nation  is 
■  not  "hankering"  to  honor  the  South,  and  it 
is  very  clear  ia  apprehendlug  the  danger  to 
public  aafety  that  must  arise  from  replaoine 
it  in  power  as  the  coutrolling  factor  of  a  tri- 
umphant party. 

Two  other  points  are  to  he  stated.  One 
is — and  the  Demooraoy,  North  and  Sooth, 
mast  learn  it  sooner  or  later,  and  that  is — that 
the  people  of  this  country,  thatraajority  that 
fought  and  maintained  theUnion,  will  never 
trust  again  with  national  control  the  polit- 
ical organization  or'leaders  who  either  be- 

»«^<ul     It     n,.    1,1 l.„l     a„A      „r.\A     ^Jijlg    jtg 

I    balanoe. 

arraigned 
epresented 

nelty,  the 
ights,  the 
arrow  par- 


tisanship, provincial  and  egotistic  in  chat' 
.  which  roost  follow  the  eilatence  and 
domination  of  slavery  as  a  directing  social 
and  political  force.  Jefferson  Davis  was  not 
unfairly  treated  bv  Hr.  Blaine,  and  the  ver- 
dict of  history  will  anstain  the  Btingiugjn- 
dictroent  with  which  his  name  haa  b««n 
seared  and  blasted. 

.The  following  comprehensive  and  a^ 
gacions  call  for  the  next  Republican  con- 
vention fltly  opens  the  great  Centeunial 
laign.  The  bogle's  blast  is  clear — 
the  trnmpet  tones  are  distinct.  No  uncer- 
tain sounds  break  on  the  ear.  This  is  the 
call: 

The  next  Union  Republican  National  Con- 
vention for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
Fresident  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Ciucinnati, 
on  Wednesday,  the  fonrteenlh  day  of  June, 
1876,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  will  consist  of 
delegates  from  each  State  equal  to  twice  the 
number  of  its  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congreaa,  and  of  two  delegates  from  each 
organized  Territory  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

In  calling  the  conventions  for  the  election 
of  delegatea,  the  committeea  of  the  several 
States  are  recommended  to  invite  all  Repub- 
lican electors,  and  all  other  voters,  without 
regard  to  past  political  differences  o 
lious  party  affliialious,  who 
reviving  sectional  issues,  and  ueaire  to  pro- 
mote friendly  feeling  and  permanent  har- 
mony throughout  the  country  by  maintain- 
ing and  enforcing  all  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  citizen,  including  the  fnll 
and  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
without  intimidation  and  without  fraud; 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  continned  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment  of  all  official  diahonasty, 
and  of  an  economical  ad  mi  n  is  ti  at  ion  of  the 
Government  by  honest,  faithful,  and  capable 
officers  who  are  in  favor  of  making  snch  re- 
forms in  government  as  experience  may  from 
time  to  time  Suggest;  who  are  opposed  to 
impairing  the  credit  of  the  nrtion  by'  de- 
preciating any  of  its  obligations,  and  in  favor 
of  snataining  in  every  way  the  national 
faith  and  flnancial  honor;  who  hold  that  tbe 
common-school  system  is  tbe  nursery  of 
American  liberty,  and  should  be  maintained 
absolutely  free  from  sectarian  control;  who 
believe  that,  for  the  promotion  of  these  ends, 
the  direction  of  the  OoverDment  should  con- 
tinue to  be  conSded  to  those  who  adhere  to 
the  principles  of  1776,  and  support  them  as 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution  and  tbe 
lawa;  and  who  are  in  favor  of  recognizing 
and  atrengthening  the  fundamental  principle 
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of  Tfktion&l   Uoitr  ta  this  CentenniKl  Annt- 
Teraary  of  the  blTtb  of  the  Repablio. 
E.  D.  UOROAN.    CAaimuu, 
WM.  K.  CHANDLER,  StrxtlaTg, 
Repdblica:!  Natfotal  Comhittbb. 
WabhiSOTOS,  January  13,  1878. 

In  the  Janu&rj  nnniber  of  Tm  Rbfctblio 

kppelU'ed  an  Item  relntlng  to  tlie  dlim(ss&l  of 
Union  sol dierB  by  the  ConfedHrfttii  majaritj 
in  the  HoQBe  of  ReprpeentatlTeH,  and  the 
■Dbstitation  of  men  who  undur  the  "Stare 
and  B&ra"  fonght  to  dtvtrof  the  Union. 
Brerywhere  among  the  loyal  maasiaa  hot  In- 
dignation at  the  ioBolenoe  thna  manifHstHd 
is  ezbibiting  ilselt.  Such  rMpotuea  •■  the 
following  are  ooning  to  hand.  The  Manias 
■o  aptly  express  this  indignation  that  we 
depart  from  our  asnal  practice  and  insert 
them.  The  writer,  a  well-know  State  ofBoer 
of  Michigan,  writes  as  follows  under  date  of 
)a.Daar7  S:  "1  don't  claim  any  p&rticalar 
merit  for  these  lints,  but  1  like  plain  talk, 
and  b«lieve  the  sentiment  ezpresaed  therein 
will  find  a  response  in  all  the  hearts  of  all 
the  loyal  North.  *  ■  The  people  cannot 
have  too  maoh  light."  In  this  there  is  a 
oommou  agreement.  The  reader  will  snrely 
Join  in  the  sentiment  after  reading  Iha  an- 
anuezed  poem,  which  was  first  published 
in  the  Lansing  (Hichigaii)  Republicaa. 


The  Doorkeeper  o/  the  Houie  of  Repretvala. 

Moe.  who  umi  ai»o  Hergeanua. Arratt  in  t\t 
Con/edeTatt  Senate,  hni  rtiimllied  II  ex-Union 
nlaier:  who  are  lUtabted  meH./rom  tlieir  po. 
lUione  ni  AnUlont  Doorkeeperi,  and  hai  ap- 
pointed ez-Con/ederate  toldiert  in  their  itead. 

8*y.  boys,  do  jou  hear  that  Confederate  yell 

RlnKlngout  on  tho  winter's  alrt 
Tou  have  board  It  In  limes  when  brave  men 

In  the  dafs  of  our  dark  ilespalr. 
You  have  heard  It  In  8lKty-ono  and  two. 
And  innlitv-tbn^eand  four; 

weary  war  was  through. 


Say,  hoys,  do  you  hoar  that  Confederate  veil 
Etlnglng  np  h-om  the  nation's  hnllxT 

And  remember  they  swore  to  '-winter  In  heU, 
Or  level  the  Capitol's  walls  T" 

Do  yon  mind,  for  aye,  the  northern  trail 
Where  tlieir  leKlons  In  triumph  trod, 

Until  hurled  back  by  your  Iron  hail 


. .  Mttle-fleld  ringing  l  _., 
That  was  heard  In  days  remembered  so  well 
On  thepioket-linaaud  rsdODbtt 


-    ,  boys,  do  yoH  hear  the  yell  of  the  crow 
le  have  foiiKht  liy  day  and  by  night  1 
And   driven   fn    biooil,    all   the    WUderuess 
throuch. 
Believing  in  Uod  and  the  rIghtT 
'«  you  halt  on  arutchps  t    live  ou  a  erumb, 
That  the  conn  try  yi'  fouglil  (or  gave  T 
And  have  ye  novotuH?    are  all  ton)(uaadumb, 
Tliat  ye  five  the  Confederate's  slave  t 

oys,  ye  have  trod  on  the  northern  hills, 
Vo  have  marclied  on  the  southern  plain, 
'itb  thelron  nerve  of  the  man  who  will* 
The  hh'HHintpi  onifu  through  palni 
„nd  Ik  (Ai(  the  goal  that  se  ronght  to  win, 

la  Ihii  the  harvest  ye  gathered  in 


1  say,  brave  heroes  of  northern  soil. 

Is  U  all  1"  vain  that  ye  fought  I 
[inC!>i<ot  the  nerve  Imrden,  the  hot  blood  bollt 

Was  yonr  valor  thus  sold  for  naugbtt 

Ti- tbethousands  who  stood  on  the  battlellne, 

Cladull  in  the  loyal  blue. 


'e  ye  still  a) 
n  tiie'Capitol's 


rorth  t 
Sumter  fe" 
On  t.iie  Btern.  true-hearted  NorthT 
And  have  ye  no  shots  for  this  rebel  routt 


e-hearted  NorthT 

.J .ots  for  this  rel    " 

■.a  for  the  wooden  leg 


Ib  all  that  ye  won  In  the  battle's  van 

To  be  wrested  by  fraud  awayl 
And  have  ye  no  cbeer  for  the  crippled  man 

Who  stood  at  the  front  that  day  T 

And  now  there  goes  up  another  shout 

From  brave  hearte,  true  and  tried. 
"Oh  yes  I  we  liave  put  them  all  to  rout ; 

Not  in  vain  have  our  eomrades  died. 
Ue  lutve  met  them,  for  aye,  on  many  a  flela; 

We  have  fought  them  on  many  a  plain ; 
Wehaveoononereil.whenltwaBdeath  to  yield. 

And  we  will  conquer  again." 

Fromtbenortberntopsofourw  hisperlng  pine. 

From  our  ptairiea,  broad  and  free. 
There  came  a  shout  from  tlie  loyal  line 

Of  our  future  yet  to  be. 
"Oh  yes  l  we  have  met  this  same  old  crew. 

And  now  hear  our  comrades  cry: 
And  ten  million  scars  are  marshaling  to 

Avenge  their  wrongs  or  die  1 


"Wo  would  not  i 

The  feasts  thai 
But  swiftly  In  s( 

Pi-nlBhweller 
And  bad  this  bei 

We  never  had  seen  tais  r 
Or  heard  the  old  rebel  yell 

Mow  turning  the  loyal  oi 


impt  from  a  ti 
iw^^hjn|ol™i 
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"But  a  million  true  hearts  are  on  the  march, 

And  we  answer  the  rehels'  yell 
Who  swore  to   ^winter  'neath   the  Capitol's 
arch, 

Or  else  they  would  winter  in  hell.' 
And  some,  we  know,  have  kept  that  vow ; 

But  the  rest  of  the  traitor  crew 
Have  come  to  make  laws  for  the  loyal  now, 

Who  forgave  when  the  war  was  through. 

"Oh  yes  I  we  have  heard  the  old  wild  yell 

From  the  dome  on  Capitol  hill : 
But  the  future  will  have  its  tale  to  tell 

Of  the  loyal  veteran's  will. 
And  it  will  not  say  that  a  hundred  years 

Have  given  us,  hond  and  soul, 
With  the  nation's  treasure,  and  blood,  and 
tears, 

To  the  vanquished  *  rebs' '  control." 

*  «  *  «  «  * 

And  I  sat  in  my  chamber  alone  at  night. 

And  I  heard  their  gathering  feet, 
With  the  marshaled  tread  of  the  warrior's 
might. 

All  hasting  again  to  meet. 
And  I  saw  afar  their  stalwart  forms 

Come  filing  down  through  the  gloom. 
With  brave  hearts  ready  for  battle  storms. 

To  make  for  their  comrades  room. 

And  I  saw  their  banner  flung  to  the  breeze. 
And  the  gleam  of  their  army  blue. 

As  they  march  along  'neath  the  autumn  trees 
That  shade  the  dim  avenue. 


And  they  answered  for  aye  for  the  wliole  broad 
land ; 

"  We  have  made  it  the  nation*8  will 
That  the  crippled  and  torn  of  our  patriot  band 

Are  the  wardi  of  the  nation  still  7" 

Laksino,  Dec.,  28, 1875. 

STATE  CONVENTION. 

...The  Indiana  Republicans,  under  Sena- 
tor Morton's  wise  leadership,  are  already  in 
the  field.  The  following  call  has  been  issued: 

**Th^  Republicans  of  Indiana  are  invited  to 
meet  in  delegate  convention  in  the  city  of  In- 
dianapolis, at  the  Academy  of  Music,  at  ten 
o'clock,  Tuesday,  February  22. 1876,  to  give 
expression  to  their  political  faith  and  pur- 
poses, and  to  nominate  candidates  for  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary,  audi- 
tor, and  treasurer  of  State,  attorney- general, 
four  judges   of  the  supreme   court,  report- 
ers of  the  supreme  court,  and  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  to  be  chosen   on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  1876 ;  also, 
to  select  delegates   to    the    next    National 
Republican  Convention,  and  fifteen  Presiden- 
tial electors,  to  be  chosen  on  the  first  Tes  - 
day  in  November,  1876. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  EXECUTIVE. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGON  BAILBOAD. 

The  President  has  appointed  Edgar  Mills 
and  Christopher  Green,  of  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Jacob  Neff,  of  Auburn,  Colorado, 
Commissioners  to  examine  and  report  upon 
twenty  additional  miles  of  the  California  and 
Oregon  raiboad,  beginning  near  Vina,  Tre- 
hama  county,  California,  and  making  a 
total  of  117J  miles  reported  completed  up  to 
date. 

INDIAN  DELEGATES    WITH   THE   PRESIDENT — THE 
ADMINISTRATION   POLICY. 

On  Thursday,  the  12th  instant,  the  dele- 
gates representing  the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Seminole,  and  Choctaw  nation^  called  upon 
the  President,  and  in  answer  to  their  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  several  tribes,  and 
their  approval  of  his  policy  toward  them, 
the  President  said  in  substance : 

I  am  glad  to  hear  such  a  good  report  of 
your  people;  to  hear  of  their  advancement 
in  civilization  and  self-support.  There  have 
been,  and  are,  strong  parties  in  favor  of 
opening  your  country  to  white  settlement. 
The  measure,  no  doubt,  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  such  parties,  and 


perhaps  to  a  portion  of  yonr  people,  but 
your  masses  would  be  m'^ade  wanderers,  with- 
out homes.  It  is.  not  the  policy,  at  present, 
10  open  your  country  for  settlement — not 
until  all  are  alike  prepared  to  meet  the 
change,  and  are  ready  to  assume  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  cit- 
izens. There  will  be  no  change  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  affairs  of  your  country 
without  the  consent  of  your  people. 
STATE  DEPABTMENT. 

NAVIGATION  OF  AMERICAN  CANALS  BY  CANADIAN 

VESSELS. 

Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
authorities  to  allow  Canadian  vessels  to  nav- 
igate American  canals  on  the  same  footing 
as  American  vessels  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment has  prepared  a  case,  and  forwarded  it 
to  Secretary  Fish. 

SIAM   AT  THE   CENTENNIAL. 

The  King  of  Slam  has  signified  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  his  intention  of  representing 
that  kingdom  at  the  Centennial,  and  will 
expend  a  sum  not  less  than  $96,000  in 
making  full  preparations.  John  H.  Chan- 
dler, an  American  who  has  resided  in  Siam 
for  some  time  past,  has  been  appointed  com. 


BXBCUTIVB   AMD   DEPARTMENT  DOINQS. 
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missioner,  and  will  leaye  Bankok  some  time 
in  December  with  goods  for  the  exposition. 
It  was  intended  that  a  prince  and  several 
noblemen  should  be  present  at  the  Cen- 
tennial, bat  it  has  final Ijr  been  decided  thai 
no  nobles  will  accompany  Mr.  Chandler,  into 
whose  hands  all  the  arrangements  have  been 
placed. 

RS3A8IJBY  DSPABTMSNT. 

EBOVCTIOir   IN  THB  DEAWBACKON  HA.RD  8IT0A.RS. 

It  will  be  seen  bj  the  following  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fixing  the  new 
rates  of  drawback  that  a  very  small  reduc- 
tion in  the  drawback  on  hard  sugars  has 
been  foand  necessary.  This  slight  change 
of  rates  will  not  impede  the  prosperity  of  the 
trade,  and,  nnder  present  laws  and  regula- 
tions, we  may  safely  count  on  our  continued 
ability  to  undersell  foreign  coud tries  in  the 
markets  qf  the  world  in  supplying  them 
with  bard  sugars. 

The  order  is  directed  to  the  several  col- 
lectors of  the  ports,  via  : 

Washinqton,  D.  C,  Dec,  17, 1876. 
Collector  of  Customs: 

,  Sir  :  The  following  rates  of  drawback  on 
refined  sugars  and  sirup  wholly  mann- 
lactared  from  imported  raw  sugar  are  hereby 
established  in  lieu  of  those  heretofore  in 
force  : 

On  loaf,  cut  loaf,  crushed,  granulattfd,  and 
powdered  refined  sugar,  stove  dried,  or  dried 
by  other  equally  effective  process,  entirely 
the  product  of  foreign  duty-paid  sugar,  three 
and  sixty  one-hundredths  (3  60-100)  cents 
per  pound.  [Former  rate,  3  75-100  cents 
per  pound.] 

On  refined  white  coffee  sugar,  undried  and 
above  No.  20  Dutch  standard  in  color,  en- 
tirely the  product  of  foreign  duty-paid  sugar, 
three  (3)  centd  per  pound.  [Former  rate, 
2  50-100  cents  per  pound.] 

On  all  grades  of  refined  coffee  sugar.  No. 
20  Dutch  standard  and  below  in  color,  en- 
tirely the  product  of  foreign  duty-paid  su- 
gar, two  and  one-half  (2^)  cents  per  pound. 
[Rate  unchanged.] 

On  sirup  resulting  entirely  from  the  refin- 
ing of  foreign  duty-paid  sugar,  six  and  one- 
quarter  (6^)  cent^  per  gallon.    [Unchansj^ed.] 

The  allowance  on  sugar  to  be  subject  to 
the  deduction  of  one  (1)  per  cent.,  and  the 
allowance  on  sirup  to  the  deduction  of  ten 
(10)  per  cent.,  as  prescribed  by  law.     > 

B.  H,  Bristow,  Secretary, 

RBVBNUE  PAYMENTS   BT    CHECKS   DISCONTINUED. 

In  view  of  the  labor  and  hazard  incurred 
by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and 


other  independent  Treasury  officers  by  the 
receipt  and  collection  of  drafts  and  checks 
received  by  them  from  national  banks,  pub- 
lic officers,  and  other  parties  having  payments 
to  make  into  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
has  advised  these  officers  that  he  thinks  it 
better  they  should  receive  in  all  official 
transactions  only  the  lawful  and  proper 
moneys  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  by 
law  and  regulations  thereunder.  This  will 
prevent  national  banks  from  paying  their 
semi-annual  duties,  banks  and  other  parties 
from  paying  for  fractional  currency,  and 
collectors  of  internal  revenue  from  making 
deposits  in  the  offices  mentioned  by  means 
of  drafts  and  checks,  thus  doing  away  with 
a  feature  which  seems  to  have  crept  into 
Government  transactions  without  any  spe- 
cial authority  of  law  or  regulations,  and 
which  has  become  a  burden  to  the  officers 
who  voluntarily  undertook  to  collect  for  par- 
ties the  checks  and  drafts  transmitted  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  payments  men- 
tioned. 

ISSUE  OP  NEW   NOTES. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Decem- 
ber 28,  advised  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  issue  of  $905,690  of  additional  nation- 
al bank  notes,  under  the  act  of  June  14, 
1874,  upon  which  amount  80  per  cent,  of  le- 
gal-tender notes  will  be  destroyed.  The 
amount  of  additional  national  bank  notes 
issued  since  November  1  is  $1,761,280,  and 
the  total  amount  issued  since  the  passage  ot 
the  act  of  June  14,  1874,  is  112,715,975.  The 
amount  of  legal-tender  notes  deposited  by 
the  national  banks  for  the  purpose  of  retir- 
ing circulation  since  November  1  is  |2,9S7,- 
206. 

IMPORTED  FURNITURE  TO   BE   USED    AT  THB  CEN- 
TENNIAL NOT  EXEMPT    FROM  DUTY. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cundell,  resident  engineer  of  the 
British  Executive  Commission  at  Philadel- 
phia, having  written  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment stating  that  the  British  Executive 
Commission  had  found  it  advisable  to  pro- 
cure in  England  certain  furniture,  house- 
linen,  etc.,  to  furnish  a  house  rented  as  a 
residence  for  the  staff  attached  to  that  Com- 
mission, and  inquiring  whether  such  articles 
generally  as  may  be  required  for  the- use  of 
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TWO   PICTURES  FOR  IXtSAL   BTB8. 


ria.  and  also  for  correspondence  addressed  to  , 
Spniii,  inolading  the  Balearic  lales,  the  Cs- 
nar;  IslitDds,  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the 
nortliern  coast  of  Africa.and  the  postal  estab- 
lishments of  SpSilD  upon  the  irestam  coast  of 
Morocco.  The  poatal  union  territory  now 
inclndi^e  the  whole  of  Eorope,  Asiatic  Ras- 
sia,  Asiatio  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
States. 


Railroad  post  office  clerks  and  route  agents 
will  in  Intare  be  reiinlred  to  stamp  the  word 
"mia-seat"  on  all  letters  or  newspapers  that 
may  come  into  their  hands  erroneoasty,  the 
practice  having  been  found  beneflcial  in  some 
bf  the  large  post  offices.  Two  thousand 
stamps  have  been  prepared  for  the  pnrpoae, 
and  will  be  at  once  distributed. 


Theodore  M.Vaie, 


intendent 


of  railway  mall  serTioe,  will  succeed  Mr. 
George  S.Bangs  as  anperintendent.  Hr.  Bangs' 
resignation  will  take  effect  in  February. 

SBFARTUBNT  OP  JUSTICBJ. 


Attorney  Qeilural  Pierrepont  has  decided 
the  qnestloQ  as  to  the  refund  of  $176,267 
tax  illegally  nollected  on  diTideada  of 
the  stock  of  the  Illiuois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  held  by  non  reaideut  alien  atoclc- 
holders,  in  favor  of  the  company,  tbe  iasne 
being  whether  the  refund  should  be  made  to 
the  company  from  which  it  was  ciilleoted  or 
to  the  non-reaident  alien  atookholders  inter- 
ested. The  Attorney  General  holds  that  the 
Government  should  pay  the  money  illegally 
collected  back  to  the  compa.n7 ;  and  the 
stockholders  can  recover  from  the  oom- 
pany. 


TWO  PIOTURKti  FOE.  LOYAL  EYES. 

Nonnan  Crane,  of  Vermont,  v 
army,  but  furuiahad   the   serri 


The  Democrats  have  given  the  nation  a 
f^r  sample  of  the  reformed  civil  service 
which  they  would  -establish  if  «ntruBted 
with  national  power.  In  order  to  show  how 
radical  a  reform  has  been  brought  about  in 
the  poat  ofBce  of  the  House  of  Kepreaenta- 
tives,  we  give  the  employees  of  the  post 
office  under  the  Bcrty-third  Congreaa,  Re- 
puWioan,  and  the  ones  now  employed  under 
tbe  Demoeralio  Forty-fourth.  They  form 
two  interesting  pictures  for  loyal  eyes : 


Henry  Sherwood,  Postmaster,  entered 
the  service  in,  we  believe,  the  Second  Michi- 
gan Cav.ilry  early  in  the  war.  He  was  in 
all  the  battlea  iu  the  West,  from  Perryaville 
to  the  battle  of  Eeneaaw  mountain  in  1S6I,'' 
and  loat  a  leg  at  the  fight  at  Lattimer'a 
Mill  on  the  left  of  Eeneaaw. 

Joseph  F.  Wilson,  Assistant  Postmaster, 
entered  the  service  from  Illinoia,  and  iu  one 
of  the  battles  of  the  war  had  hia  lower  jaw 
entirely  shot  awav. 


lot  In  the 


substitutes. 

D.  B.  Bradley  enlisted  in  ■  Wiaoonsin 
regiment  in  1861,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged November,  1864. 

A  M.  Legg,  from  New  York,  Served  dar- 
ing tb«  war  in  onr  navy. 

C.  M.  Thomas,  Iowa  ;  J.  H.  Lytle  and  W, 
B.  Sessions,  Hew  York  ;  J.  D.  Serun  and  D. 
F.  Bishop,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cripti  Palmo- 
ni,  Diatilet  of  Columbia,  were  appoiuted 
from  civil  life- 


James  H.  Stewart,  Postmaster,  from  Vir- 
ginia, was  oaptain  in  the  rebel  army,  and 
served  with  J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  raiding  cavalry. 

Edgar  Snowden,  Assiataut  Poslraastar, 
from  Virginia,  was  a  press  correspondent  !n 
the  rebel  aimy. 

G.  W.  Rook,Va.,  served  in  the  rebel  army. 

G.  W.  Kennedy,  Va,,  served  in  the  rebel 

A.  W.  C,  Nowlin,  Va.,  served  in  the  rebel 
W.  H.  Robertson,  Va.,  served  in  the  rebel 

J.  R.  Fisher,  Va.,  served  in  the  rebel  army. 

W.B.Lowry,Va.,  served  in  therebel  army. 

E.  C.  Glass, Va.,  served  in  the  rebel  army. 

The  other  employees  are  Richard  Allen, 
Virginia,  Edwin  Eatea,  New  Ydrk,  who  took 
the  modified  oath  ;  Thomaa  B.  Keily,  Ten- 
nessee, P.  S.  Goodaell,  Connecticut,  James 
M.  Taylor,  Pennaylvauia,  and  William 
Tudge  are  old  employees  retained. 


APPENDIX. 


Jefferson  Davis— Amnesty 


J 


N    THE    House 


OF    R 


EPRESENTATIYES, 


Monday,  January  10,  1876. 


The  House  baring  under  consideration  the  bill  [H.  R.  214]  to  remove  the  disabilities 
imposed  bjr  the  third  section  of  the  fourteenth  artioln  of  the  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  pending  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blaine 
to  reconsider  the  motion  hy  which  the  bill  was  repealed. 


MR.     BLAINE: 


Mr.  Spbakbb,  I  rise  to  a  privileged 
question.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
which  has  just  been  declared.  I  pro- 
pose to  debate  that  motion,  and  now  give 
notice  that  if  the  motion  to  reconsider  is 
agreed  to  it  is  mjr  intention  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  has  been  read  several 
times.  I  will  not  delay  the  House  to  hare  it 
read  again. 

BVSRT  TIMB  THB  QOBSTION  OP  AMITESTT 

has  been  brought  before  the  House  hy  a 
gentleman  on  that  side  for  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, it  has  been  done  with  a  certain 
flourish  of  magnanimity  which  is  an  impu 
tation  on  this  side  of  the  House,  as  though 
the  Republican  party  which  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Government  for  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  had  been  bigoted,  narrow, 
and  illiberal,  and  as  though  certain  very 
worthy  and  deserving  gentlemen  in  the 
Southern  States  were  ground  down  to-day 
under  a  great  tyranny  and  oppression,  from 
which  the  hard-heartedness  of  this  side  of 
the  Hous»  cannot  possibly  be  prevailed 
upon  to  relieve  them. 

If  I  may  anticipate  as  much  wisdom  as 
ought  to  characterise  that  side  of  the  House, 
this  may  be  the  last  time  that  amnesty  will 
be  discussed  in  the  American  Congress.  I 
therefore  desire,  and  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  with  no  thanks  to  that  side  for  the 
privilege,  to  place  on  record  just  what  the 
Republican  party  has  done  in  this  matter. 
I  wish  to  j>lace  it  there  as  an  imperishable 
record  of  liberality,  and  large-mindedness, 
and  magnanimity,  and  mercy  far  beyond 
any  that  has  ever  been  shown  before  in  the 
world's  history  by  conqueror  to  conquered. 

With  the  gentleman  from  l^ennsyivania, 
[Mr.  Raxdall,]  I  entered  this  Congress   in 


the  midst  of  the  hot  flame  of  war,  when  the 
Union  was  rocking  to  its  foundations,  and 
no  man  knew  whether  we  were  to  have  a 
country  or  not.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  have  been  surprised 
when  he  and  I  were  novices  in  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress  if  he  could  have  foreseen 
before  our  joint  service  ended  we  should 
have  seen  sixty- one  gentlemen,  then  in  arms 
against  us,  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with 
ourselves,  and  all  by  the  grace  and  magna- 
nimity of  the  Republican  party.  When  the 
war  ended,  according  to  the  universal  usage 
of  nations,  the  Government,  then  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Republican  party, 
had  the  right  to  determine  what  should  be 
the  political  status  of  the  people  who  had 
been  defeated  in  war.  Did  we  inaugurate 
any  measures  of  persecution?  Did  we  set. 
forth  on  a  career  of  bloodshed  and  vengeance  r 
Did  we  take  property  ?  Did  we  prohibit  a^iy 
man  all  his  civil  rights  ?  Did  we  take  from, 
him  the  right  he  enjoys  to-day  to  vote  ? 

Not  at  all.     But  instead  of  a  genera',  and^ 
sweeping  condemnation  the  Republican  par- 
ty placed  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  to- 
the  Constitution  only  this  exclusion  ;  after 
considering  the  whole  subject  it  ended  in^ 
simply  conning  down  to  this  : 

That  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or- 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under 
any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an 
oath  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  any 
State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  Judi- 
cial officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged 
in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  there- 
of. But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds . 
of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 


SPEECH   OP  HON.   J,  G.   BLAINE. 


It  has  been  varioasly  estimated  that  this 
section  at  the  time  of  its  original  insertion 
in  the  Constitation  included  somewhere  from 
fourteen  to  thirty  thousand  persons :  as 
nearly  as  I  can  gather  together  the  facts  of 
thecase^it  included  about  eighteen  thousand 
men  in  the  South.  It  let  go  every  man  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands — or  millions  if  you 
please— who  had  been  engaged  in  tlie  attempt 
to  destroy  this  Government,  and  only  held 
those  under  disability  who  in  addition  to 
revolting  had  violated  a  special  and  peculiar 
and  personal  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stated.  It  was  limited  to 
that. 

Well,  that  disability  was  hardly  placed 

upon  the  South  until  we  began  in  this  hall 

and  in  the  other  wing  of  the-  Capitol,    when 

there  were  more  than  two-thirds  Republicans 

in  both  branches,  to  remit  it,  and  the  very 

first  bill  took  that  disability  off  from   1,578 

citizens  of  the  South ;  and  the  next  bill  took 

it  off  from  3,526   gentlemen — by  wholesale. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  on  this  floor  same  in 

for  grace  and  amnesty  in  those   two   bills. 

After  these  bills  specifying  individuals   had 

passed,    and  others,   of  smaller    numbers, 

which  I  will  not  recount,  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  in  1872,  by  two-thirds  of  both 

branches,  still  being  two-thirds  Republican, 

passed  this  general  law  : 

That  all  political  disabilities  imposed  by  the 
third  section  of  the  fourteentli  article  of 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  removed  from  all  persons 
whom9oever,except  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
Congresses,  officers  in  the  judicial,  military, 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  heads 
.of  departments,  and  foreign  ministers  of  the 
United  States. 

Since  that  act  passed  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  gentlemen  which  it  still  left 
under  disability  have  been  relieved  specially, 
by  name,  in  separate  acts.  But  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  single  instance  since  the 
act  of  May  22, 1872,  have  the  disabilities 
been  taken  from  any  man  except  upon  his 
respectful  petition  to  the  Congress  of  the 
^United  States  that  they  should  be  removed. 
And  I  believe  in  no  instance,  except  one, 
•have  they  been  refused  upon  the  petition 
being  presented.  I  believe  in  no  instance, 
-except  one,  has  there  been  any  other  than  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Now,  I  find  there  are  widely  varying 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  number 

THAT   ARB   STILL    UNDER    DISABILITIES    IN     THB 

SOUTH. 

I  have  had  occasion,  by  conference  with 
the  Department  of  War  and  of  the  Navy, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  records 
-which  I  have  caused  to  be  searched,  to  be 
able  to  state  to  the  House,  I  believe  with 
tmore  accuracy  than  it  has  been  stated  hith- 
'^'to,  just  the  number  of  gentlemen  in  the 


Soirth  still  under  disabilities.  Those  who 
were  officers  of  the  United  States  army,  edu- 
cated at  its  own  expense  at  West  Point  and 
who  joined  the  rebellion,  and  are  still  in- 
cluded under  this  act,  number,  as  nearly  as 
the  War  Department  can  figure  it  up,.  325; 
those  in  the  Navy  about  '295.  Those  under 
the  other  heads,  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  Thirty-sixth  and  Thirty-seventh 
Congresses,  officers  in  the  judiciary  service 
of  the  United  States,  heads  of  departments, 
and  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
make  up  a  number  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  state  accurately,  but  smaller  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  whole  sum  of  the  entire  list  is 
about — it  is  probably  impossible  to  state  it 
with  entire  accuracy,  and  I  do  not  attempt 
to  do  that — is.  about  750  persons  now  under 
disabilities. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  in  regard  to 
all  these  gentlemen,  save  one,  X  do  not  know 
of  any  reason  why  amnesty  should  not  be 
granted  to  them  as  it  has  been  to  many  others 
of  the  same  class.  I  am  not  here  to  argue 
against  it.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Kasson]  suggests  **on  their  application."  I 
am  coming  to  that.  But  as  I  have  said,  see- 
ing in  this  list,  as  I  have  examined  it  with 
some  care,  no  gentleman  to  whom  I  think 
there  would  be  any  objection,  since  amnesty 
has  already  become  so  general — and  I  am  not 
going  back  of  that  question  to  argu?  it — I  am 
in  favor  of  granting  it  them.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  respectful  form  of  application 
which  since  May  22, 1872,  has  become  a  sort 
of  common  law  as  preliminary  to  amnesty,  I 
simply  wish  to  put  in  that  they  shall  go  be- 
fore a  United  States  Court,  and  in  open 
court  with,  uplifted  hand,  swear  that  they 
mean  to  conduct  themselves  as  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States.     That  is  all. 

Now,  gentlemen  may  say  that  this  is  a 
foolish  exaction.  Possibly  it  is.  But  some- 
how or  other  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
it.  And  there  are  some  petty  points  in  it 
that  appeal  as  well  to  prejudice  as  to  con- 
viction. For  one  I  do  not  want  to  impose 
citizenship  on  any  gentleman.  Jf  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  and  I  state. it  only  on  ru- 
mor, there  are  some  gentlemen  in  this  list 
who  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  the  idea 
of  their  taking  citizenship,  and  have  spoken 
still  more  contemptuously  of  the  idea  of  their 
applying  for  citizenship.  I  may  st>ite  it 
wrongly,  and  if  I  do  I  am  willing  to  be  cor- 
rected, but  I  understand  that  Mr.  Robert 
Toombs  has,  on  several  occasions,  at  water- 
ing places  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
stated  that  he 

WOULD    NOT    ASK   THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR   CITI- 
ZENSHIP. 

Yery  well,  we  can  stand  it  about  as  well 
as  Mr.  Robert  Toombs  can.  And  if  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Toombs  is  not  prepared  to  go  into  a  court 
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of  the  United  States  and  swear  that  he  means 
to  be  a  good  oitisen,  let  him  stay  oot.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  two  honsea  of  Congress 
■honld  convert  themseWes  into  a  joint  con- 
Tention  for  the  purpose  of  efsbracing  Mr. 
Robert  Toombs  and  gushingly  request  him 
to  faTor  us  bj  coming  back  to  accept  of  all 
the  honors  of  citizenship.  That  is  the  whole. 
All  I  ask  is  that  each  of  these  gentlemen 
■ball  show  his  good  faith  by  coming  forward 
and  taking  the  oath  which  you  on  that  side 
of  the  House  and  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  and  all  of  us  take  and  gladly  take. 
It  is  a  Tery  small  exaction  to  make  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  full  restoration  to  all  the  rights 
of  citizenship 

In  my  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
excepted  Jefferson  Davis  from  its  operation. 
Now,  I  do  not  place  it  on  the  ground  that  Mr. 
Davis  was,  as  he  has  been  commonly  called, 
the  head  and  front  of  the  rebellion,  because 
on  that* ground  I  do  not  think  the  exception 
would  he  tenable.  Mr.  Davis  was  just  as 
guilty,  no  more  so,  no  less  so,  than  thou- 
sands of  others  who  have  already  received 
the  benefit  and  grace  of  amnesty.  Probably 
he  was  far  less  efficient  as  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States  ;  probably  he  was  far  more  use- 
ful as  a  disturber  of  the  councils  of  the 
Confederacy  than  many  who  have  already 
received  amnesty.  It  is  not  because  of  any 
particular  and  special  damage  that  he  above 
others  did  to  the  Union,  or  because  he  was 
personally  or  especially  of  consequence,  that 
I  exoppt  him.  But  I  except  him  on  this 
ground  :  that  he  was  the  author,  knowingly , 
deliberately,  guiltily,  and  willfully,  of  the 
gigantic  murders  and  crimes  at  Anderson- 
Tille. 

A  Mbmbbb.    And  Libby. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Libby  pales  into  insignia- 
oance  before  Andersonville.  I  place  it  on 
that  ground,  and  I  believe  to-day,  that  so 
rapidly  does  one  event  follow  on  the  heels  of 
another  in  the  rapid  age  in  which  we  live, 
that  even  those  of  us  who  were  contempo- 
raneous with  what  was  transpiring  there, 
and  still  less  those  who  have  grown  up  since, 
fail  to  remember  the  gigantic  crime  then 
eommitted. 

Sir,  since  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Randall]  introduced  this  bill  last 
month  I  have  taken  occasion  to  reread  some 
of  the 

HISTOBIC  OBUBLTIBS  OP  THE  WOBLD. 

I  have  read  over  the  details  of  those  atro- 
eious  murders  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the 
Low  Cunntries  which  are  always  mentioned 
with  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Christ- 
endom. I  have  read  the  details  of  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  that  stand 
out  in  history  as  one  of  those  atrocities  be- 
yond imagination.  I  have  read  anew  the 
horrors  untold  and  unimaginable  of  the  Span- 


ish Inquisition.  And  I  here  before  Qod, 
measuring  my  word?,  knowing  their  full 
extent  and  import,  declare  that  neither  the 
deeds  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Low  Couq- 
tries,  nor  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
nor  the  thumb-screws  and  engines  of  torture 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  begin  to  compare 
in  atrocity  with  the  hideous  crime  of  Ander- 
sonville. [Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries.] 

Mr.  ROBBINS,  of  North  Carolina.  That 
is  an  infamous  slander. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  such  demonstrations 
are  repeated  in  the  galleries  the  Chair  will 
order  them  to  be  cleared. 

Mr.  BLAINB.  Thank  God,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  while  this  Congress  was  under  differ- 
ent control  from  that  which  exists  here  to- 
day, with  a  Committee  composed  of  both 
sides  and  of  both  branches,  that  tale  of.  hor- 
ror was  placed  where  it  cannot  be  denied  or 
gainsaid. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  story  written  out  by 
a  committee  of  Congress.  I  state  that  Wind- 
er, who  is  dead,  was  sent  to  Andersonville 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  his  previous  atroci- 
ties; that  these  atrocities  in  Richmond  were 
so  fearful,  so  terrible,  that  Confederate  pa- 
pers, the  Richmond  Examiner  for  one,  stated 
when  he  was  gone  that,  * 'Thank  God,  Rich- 
mond is  rid  of  his  presence."  We  in  the 
North  knew  from  returning  skeletons  what 
he  had  accomplished  at  Belle  Isle  and  Libby, 
and  fresh  from  those  accomplishments  he 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Davis,  against  the  protests 
of  others  in  the  Confederacy,  to  construct 
this  den  of  horrors  at  Andersonville. 

Now,  of  course  it  would  be  utterly  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  occasion  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  hour  for  me  to  go  into  details. 
But  in  arraigning  Mr.  Davis  I  undertake  • 
here  to  say  that  I  will  not  ask  any  gentle- 
man to  take  the  testimony  of  a  single  Union 
soldier.  I  ask  them  to  take  only  the  testi- 
mony of  men  who  themselves  were  engaged 
and  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  cause.  And 
if  that  testimony  does  not  entirely  carry  out 
and  justify  the  declaration  I  have  made, 
then  I  will  state  that  I  have  been  entirely  in 
error  in  my  reading. 

After  detailing  the  preparation  of  that 
prison,  the  arrangements  made  with  hideous 
cruelty  for  the  victims,  the  report  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  was  concurred 
in  by  Democratic  members  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican members  of  Congress,  states  this — and 
I  beg  members  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  far  more 
impressive  than  anytliing  I  can  say.  After, 
I  ^^7t  giving  full  details,  the  report  states : 

The  subsequent  history  of  Andersonville  has 
startled  and  shocked  the  world  with 

A  TALK  or  HORROR,  OF  WOK,  AND  DBATH 

before  unheard  and  unknown  to  civlli«atlon. 
No  pen  can  describe,  no  painter  sketch,  no 
imagination  comprehend  Its  fearfUl  and  un- 
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utterable  iniquity.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
concentrated  madness  of  earth  and  hell  had 
found  its  final  lodgment  in  the  breast  of  those 
who  inaugninlited  the  rebellion  and  controlled 
the  policy  of  the  Confederate  government,  and 
that  the  prison  at  AndersonvIUe  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  most  terrible  human  sacrifice 
which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Into  its  nar- 
row walls  were  crowded  thirty-five  thousand 
enlisted  men,  .many  of  them  the  bravest  and 
best,  the  most  devoted  and  heroic  of  those 
grand  armies  which  carried  the  fli^  of  their 
country  to  final  victory,  ^or  long  and  weary 
months  here  they  suffered,  maddened,  were 
murdered,  and  died.  Here  they  lingered,  un- 
sheltered  from  the  burning  rays  of  a  tropical 
sun  by  day,  and  drenching  and  deadly  dews 
by  night,  in  every  stage  of  mental  and  physical 
disease,  hungered,  emaciated,  starring,  mad- 
dened;restermgwithunbealedwound8;gnawed 
by  tb^  ravages  of  scurvy  and  gangrene;  with 
swollen  linib  and  distorted  visage;  covered 
with  vermin  which  they  had  no  powei*  to  ex- 
tirpate; exposed  to  the  fiooding  rains  which 
drove  them  drowning  from  the  miserable 
holes  in  which,  like  swine,  they  burrowed; 
parched  with  thirst  and  mad  with  hunger; 
racked  with  pain  or  prostrated  with  the  weak- 
ness of  dissolution;  with  naked  limbs  and 
matted  hainfilthy  with  smoke  and  mud;  soiled 
with  the  very  excrement  from  which  their 
weakness  would  not  permit  them  to, escape; 
eaten  by  the  gnawing  worms  which  their  own 
wounds  had  engendered;  with  no  bed  but  the 
earth;  no  covering  save  the  cloud  or  the  sky; 
these  men,  these  heroes,  born  in  the  imago  of 
God,  thus  crouching  and  writhing  in  their  ter- 
rible torture  and  calculating  barbarity,  stand 
forth  in  history  as  a  monument  of  thesurpass- 
ing  horrors  of  AndersonvIUe  as  itshall  be  seen 
and  read  in  all  future  time,  realizing  in  the  stud- 
led  torments  of  their  prison-house  the  ideal  of 
Dante's  Inferno  and  Mllton*s  Hell. 

I  undertake  to  say,  from  reading  the  tes- 
timony, that  that  is  a  moderate  description. 
I  will  read  but  a  single  paragraph  from  the 
testimony  of  Rev.  William  John  Hamilton, 
a  man  1  believe  who  never  was  in  the  North, 
a  Catholic  priest  at  Macon.  He  is  a  South- 
ern man  and  a  Democrat  and  a  Catholic 
priest.  And  when  you  unite  those  three  qual- 
ities in  one  man  yoa  will  not  find  much 
testimony  that  woald  be  strained  in  faror  of 
the  Republican  party.     [Laughter.] 

This  man  had  gone  to  AndersonvIUe  on  a 

mission  of  mercy  to  the  men  of  his  own 

faith,  to  administer  to  them  the  rights  of 

his  church  in  their  last  moments.     Tliat  is 

why  he  happened  to  be  a  witness.     I  will 

read  his  answer  under  oath  to  a  question 

addressed  to  him  in  regard  to  the   bodily 

condition  of  the  prisoners.     He  said  : 

Well,  as  1  said  before,  when  I  went  there  I 
was  kept  so  busily  engaged  in  giving  the  sa- 
crament to  the  dying  men  that  I  could  not 
observe  much;  but  of  course  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  closed  as  to  what  I  saw  there. 

I  SAW  A  GREAT  MANY  MBN  ^ABFCOTLtT  If  AK<D. 

Their  clothes  had  been  taken  from  them, 
as  other  testimony  shonvs — 
walking  about  the  stockade  perfectly  nude; 
they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  regard  for  del- 
icacy, shame,  moralty,  or  anything  else.  I 
would  frequently  have  to  Creep  on  mv  hands 
and  knees  Into  the  holes  that  the  men  had 
iMirrowedin  the  ground,  and  stretch  myself  out 
Alpnisalde  of  them  to  hear  their  confessions. 
1|]Mm  them  almost  living  In  vermin  in  those 


holes;  they  could  not  be  in  any  other  condition 
but  a  filthy  one,  because  they  got  no  soap  and 
np  change  of  clothing,  and  were  there  all 
huddled  up  together. 

Let  me  read  farther  from  the  same  witness 

another  apecknen: 

The  flfst  person  I  conversed  with  on  enter- 
ing thestocKade  was  a  countryman  of  min  e,  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  who  recog- 
nized me  as  a  clergyman.  I  think  his  name 
was  Farrell.  He  was  from  the  north  of  Ire- 
land. He  came  toward  me  and  introduced 
himself.  He  was  quite  a  boy;  I  do  not  think, 
judging  from  his  appearance,  that  he  could 
have  been  more  than  sixteen  years  old.  I 
found  him  without  a  bat  and  without  any  cov- 
ering on  his  feet,  and  without  jacket  or  coat. 
He  LOld  me  that  his  shoes  had  been  taken 
f^om  him  on  the  battle-field.  I  found  the  boy 
suffering  very  much  from  a  wound  on  his 
right  foot;  in  fact  the  foot  was  split  open  like 
an  oyster;  and  on  inquiring  the  cause  they 
told  me  it  was  from  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the 
stockade,  and  not  from  any  wound  received 
in  battle.  I  took  off  my  boots  and  gave  him  a 
pair  of  socks  to  cover  his  feet  and  told  him  I 
would  bring  him  some  clothing,  as  I  expected 
to  return  to  AndersonvIUe  the  following 
week.  I  had  to  return  to  Macon  to  get 
another  priest  to  take  my  place  on  Sunday. 
When  I  returned  on  the  following  wrifek.  on 
Inquiring  for  this  man  Farrell,  his  companions 
told  me  he  haa  stepped  across  the  dead-line 
and  requested  the  guards  to  shoot  him.  He 
was  not  insane  at  the  time  I  was  conversing 
with  him 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  go 
into  such  horrible  details  as  these  for  any 
purpose  of  arousing  bad  feeling.  I  wish 
only  to  say  that  the  man  who  administered 
the  affairs  of  that  prison  went  there  by  order 
of  Mr.  Davis,  was  sustained  by  him;  and 
this  William  John  Hamilton,  from  whose 
testimony  I  have  read,  states  here  that  he 
went  to  General  Howell  Cobb,  commanding 
that  department,  and  asked  that  intelligence 
as  to  the  condition  of  affairs  there  be  trans* 
mitted  to  the  Confederate  government  at  Rich- 
mond. For  the  matter  of  that,  there  are  a 
great  many  proofs  to  show  that  Mr.  Davis 
was  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  oonditioa 
of  affairs  at  AndersonvIUe. 

One  word  more  and  I  shall  lay  aside^  this 
book.  When  the  march  of  General  Sher- 
man, or  some  other  invasion  of  that  portion 
of  the  country,  was  under  way,  there  was 
danger,  or  supposed  danger,  that  it  might 
come  into  the  neighborhood  of  Audersoa- 
ville  ;  and  the  following  order — to  which  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  House — a  regular 
military  order — order  No.  13,  dated,  head- 
quarters Confederate  States  military  prison, 
AndersonvIUe,  July  27,  1864,  was  issued  by 
Brigadier-General  John  H.  Winder  : 

The  officers  on  duty  and  in  charge  of  the 
battery  of  Florida  artillery  at  the  time  will, 
upon  receiving  notice  that  the  enemy  have 
approached  within  seven  miles  of  this  post) 

OPBK  FIRB  UPON  THBSTOCKADB  WITH  ORAPB-SHOT 

without  reference  to  the    situation  beyond 
these  lines  of  defense. 

Now,  here  were  these  35,000  poor,  help- 
less, naked,  starving,  sickened,  dying  men* 
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This  Catholic  priest  states  that  he  begg«d 
Mr.  Cobb  to  rspresent  that  if  thej  could  not 
ezahauge  those  men,  or  could  not  reliere 
them  in  any  other  way,  they  should  be  taken 
to  the  Union  lines  in  Florida  and  paroled; 
for  they  were  shadows,  they  were  skeletons. 
Y«t  it  was  declared  by  a  regular  order  of 
Mr.  Davis*  officer  that  if  the  Union  forces 
should  come  within  seven  miles  the  battery 
of  Florida  artillery  should  open  fire  with 
grape* shot  on  these  poor,  helpless  men, 
without  the  slighest  possible  regard  to  what 
was  g^ing  on  outside. 

Now  I  do  not  arraign  the  Southern  people 
for  this.  God  forbid  that  I  should  charge 
any  people  with  sympathising  with  such 
things.  There  were  many  evidences  of 
great  uneasiness  among'  the  Southern  peo- 
ple about  it ;  and  one  of  the  great  crimes  of 
Jefferson  Davis  was  that  besides  conniving 
at  and  producing  that  condition  of  things, 
he  concealed  it  from  the  Southern  i>eople.  He 
labored  not  only  to  conceal  it,  but  to  make 
false  statements  about  it.  We  have  obtained, 
and  have  now  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
a  complete  series  of  Mr.  Davis'  messages  — 
the  official  imprint  from  Richmond.  I  have 
looked  over  them,  and  I  have  here  an  extract 
from  his  message  of  November  7,  1864,  at 
the  very  time  that  these  horrors  were  at 
their  acme.  Mark  you,  when  those  horrors 
of  which  I  have  read  specimens  were  at 
their  extremest  verge  of  desperation,  Mr. 
Davis  sends  a 

MBSSAOB  TO  THB' C0NFBDBRA.TB  CONORBBS 

at  Richmond,  in  which  he  says : 

The  solicitude  of  the  Government  for  the 
relief  of  our  captive  fellow-citizens  has  known 
no  abatement,  but  has  on  the  contrary  been 
still  more  deeply  evoked  by  the  additional 
sufferings  to  which  they  have  been  wantonly 
Bubjeoted  by  deprivation  of  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  fuel,  which  they  were  not  even 
Xiermitted  to  purcliase  from  the  prison  sutler. 

And  he  adds  that  the — 

Enemy  attempted  to  excuse  their  barbarous 
treatment  by  the  unfounded  allegation  that 
it  was  retaliatory  for  like  conduct  on  our  part. 

Now  I  undertake  here  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  Confederate  soldier  now  living  who 
has  any  credit  as  a  man  in  his  community, 
and  who  ever  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Union  forces,  who  will  say  that  he  ever 
was  cruelly  treated ;  that  he  ever  was  de- 
prived of  the  same  rations  that  the  Union 
soldiers  had — the  same  food  and  the  same 
clothing. 

Mr.  COOK.  Thousands  of  them  say  it — 
thousands  of  them  ;  men  of  as  high  character 
as  any  in  this  House. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  I  take  issue  upon  that. 
There  is  not  one  who  can  substantiate  it — not 
one.  As  for  measures  of  retaliation,  although 
goaded  by  this  terrific  treatment  of  our 
friends  imprisoned  by  Mr.  Davis,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  specifically  refused  to 


I  pass  a  resolution  of  retaliation,  as  contrary 
to  modern  civilization  and  the  first  precepts 
of  Christianity.  And  there  was  no  retalia- 
tion attempted  or  justified.  It  was  refused  ; 
and  Mr.  Davis  knew  it  was  refused  just  as 
well  as  I  knew  it  or  any  other  man,  because 
what  took  place  in  Washington  or  what  took 
place  in  Kichmond  was  knoWuon  either  side 
of  the  line  within  a  day  or  two  thereafter. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 

NOT  A  PROPOSITION  TO  PUNISH  JBFFBRSON  DAVIS. 

There  is  nobody  attempting  that.  I  will  very 
frankly  say  that  I  myself  thought  the  indict- 
ment of  Mr.  Davis  at  Richmond,  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Johnson,  was  a  weak 
attempt,  for  he  was  indicted  only  for  that 
of  which  he  was  guilty  in  common  with  all 
others  who  went  into  the  Confederate  move- 
ment. Therefore,  there  was  no  particular 
reason  for  it.  But  I  will  undertake  to  say 
this,  and,  as  it  may  be  considered  an  extreme 
speech,  I  want  to  say  it  with  great  delibera- 
tion, that  there  is  not  a  government,  a  civi- 
lized government,  on  the  face  of  the  globe — 
I  am  very  sure  there  is  not  a  European  gov- 
ernment—that would  not  have  arrested  Mr. 
Davis,  and  when  they  had  him  in  their  power 
would  not  have  tried  him  for  maltreatment 
of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  shot  him  within 
thirty  da3rs.  France,  Russia,  England,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  any  one  of  them  would  have 
done  it.  The  poor  victim  Wirz  deserved  his 
death  for  brutal  treatment,  and  murder  of 
many  victims,  but  I  always  thought  it  was  a 
weak  movement  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  allow  Jefferson  Davis  to  go  at  large 
and  hang  Wirz.  I  confess  I  do.  Wirz  was 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  mere  subordinate, 
a  tool,  and  there  was  no  special  reason  for 
singling  him  out  for  death.  I  do  not  say  he 
did  not  deserve  it — ^he  did  richly,  amply, 
fully.  He  deserved  no  mercy,  but  at  the  same 
time,  as  I  have  often  said,  it  seemed  like 
skipping  over  the  president,  superintendent, 
and  board  of  directors  fh  the  case  of  a  great 
railroad  accident  and  hanging  the  brakeman 
of  the  rear  car.     [Laughter.] 

There  is  no  proposition  here  to  punish 
Jefferson  Davis.  Nobody  is  seeking  to  do  it. 
That  time  has  gone  by.  The  statute  of  limi- 
tations, common  feelings  of  humanity,  will 
supervene  for  his  benefit.  But  what  you 
ask  us  to  do  is  to  declare  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  branches  of  Congress  that  we 
consider  Mr.  Davis  worthy  to  fill  the  highest 
offices  in  the  United  States  if  lie  can  get  a 
constituency  to  indorse  hiin.  He  is  a  voter ; 
he  can  buy  and  he  can  sell ;  he  can  go  and 
he  can  come.  He  is  as  free  as  any  man  in  the 
United  States.  *  There  is  a  large  list  of  sub- 
ordin  ite  offices  to  which  he  is  eligible.  This 
bill  proposes,  in  view  of  that  record,  that 
Mr.  Davis,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House,  be 
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declared  eligible  nod  worth;  to  fill  anroffloe 
.  up  to  the  rreHrdenc;  of  the  Uuited  Status. 
F:ir  one,  upou  full  dHlibaiatioD,  I  will  not  do 
it. 

Due  word  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  way 
of  detail,  which  1  omitted.  It  has  ofteu  been 
Baid  in  mitigatioii  of  Julferson  David  in  the 
Audergoarille  inaCter  that  the  men  who  died 
there  in  euch  large  numbers  (I  think  tbe 
victims  wereabout  Gfteen  thoasand)  fell  pres- 
to no  epidemic,  and  died  of  a  disease  wbich 
could  not  be  averted.     The  rcaord  shows 

THAT    OUT  OF  35,000     HBH    ABOUT  33  PER  CBNT. 


that  ii 


II  three,  while  of  the  soldiers 
sr  bj  to  take  oare  and  guard 
le  man  in  four  hundred  died  ; 


them  onlj 

that  ia,  witnm  uaii  a  mile  oni;  one  in  lour 

hundred  died. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  amnesty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  aa  1  have  slreodj'  said,  it  is  too  late 
to  debate  it.  It  has  gone  by.  Whether  it 
has  iu  all  respects  ijeen  wise,  or  whether  i* 
has  been  uuiviae,  I  would  not  detain  the 
House  here  to  discDSS,  Even  ir  1  had  a  strong 
conviction  upou  that  question,  I  do  uot  know 
that  it  would  be  productive  oi  any  great  good 
to  enunoiate  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
»  very  singular  spectacle  that  the  RHpabli* 
oan  party,  in  possession  of  the  entire  Gov 
ernmeut,  have  drliberately  called  back  int< 
political  power  the  leading  meu  of  tbe  South, 
every  one  of  whom  turns  up  its  bitter  and 
relentless  and  malignauc  foe;  and  to-day, 


from  the  Potomac  to  the  Bio  Orande,  the 
very  njeu  who  have  received  this  amneaty 
are  as  bn^y  as  they  can  be  in  oonsolidating 
into  one  oompact  political  organization 

just  as  they  were  before  the  war.  We  aee  the 
banner  held  out  blazoned  again  with  ihe  in- 
eeription  that  with  the  united  South  and  a 
very  few  votes  from  the  North  this  country 
can  be  governed.  I  want  the  people  to  un- 
derstand that  is  precisely  the  movement ; 
that  that  is  the  animns  and  the  intent.  I  do 
not  think  offering  amnesty  to  thesevenhun- 
dredandfifty  men  whoare  now  without  it  will 
hasten  or  retard  that  movement.  I  do  not 
think  the  granting  of  amnesty  to  Hr.  Davis 
will  hasten  or  retard  it,  or  that  refuBiug  it 
will  do  either.' 

I  hear  it  said,  "We  will  UU,  Hr.  l>avU 
again  Inio  great  consequence  by  refusing 
amuHSty."  That  is  not  for  me  to  consider  ; 
I  only  see  before  me,  when  his  name  is  pre- 
sented, a  inan  who  by  a  wink  of  his'sye,  by 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  by  a  nod  of  his  head, 


Some  of  us  had  kinsmen  there,  most  of  us 
had  friends  there,  all  of  us  had  countrymen 
there,  and  in  the  name  of  those  kinsmen, 
friends,  and  countrymen  1  here  protest,  and 
shall  with  my  vote  protest,  against  their 
calling  back  and  crowning  with  the  honors 
of  fnll  American  citizenship  the  man  who 
organized  that  mnrder. 
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Mr.  HILL  said: 


In  the  HiBse  of  Bepsentatira,  Tntsiay,  Jamary  11, 1876. 


Question  before  the  Mouse.  The  Kentlemaii . 
ft'om  Pennsylvania  {Ur.  Randall]  baa  pre- 
■enf  ed  to  tliie  Houae,  and  he  aaks  It  to  uilopt, 


y  the  sentleraaii') 


n  amendment.    The  r 


up  the  propoelttons  of  the  Kentleroan  In 
their  orrier,  I  hope  no  gentleman  Imag- 
fnes  that  I  am  here  to  pass  In  eulouy  upon 
I  Mr.  Duvls.  •  «  I  •  •  But  tbe 
charge  Is  tt 
Hte,    wi'"" 

knOKlos  the  chai-acter  of  the  honorable' gen- 
tleman &om  Maine,  bis  tiigb  reputation,  when 


■    tlCy  that 


B  the  gen 


4  to  except  from  llic  operation  of  I 


committee  of  this  Cor  _ 

taaslona   were  at   their    height,  and    It  was 
nown   to  the  (tentlemao  ana  to  the  whole 

Now.'I  say  first.  In  rAitlon  to  that  t«allmonr, 
that  It  Is  exclusively  ex  parte.      It  waa  taken 

trial  by  It  before  tb( 
--■—  -ihalns,  wltho 
nunlty  to  bi 


,B  taken  br 
,dat  of  fury 
inRlo-Saion 


ego  of  an  EnBlishii 
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L«  testimony  produced  by  the  ffentleraan  is 

no't  only  ex  parte^  not  only  exclusively  the 
l>¥-oduclion  of  euemlfs,  or  at  least  taken   by 
xl:icsn),and  in  the  midst  of  passion, but  the  testl- 
n&ony  la  mutilated,    In^nlously   mutilntcd, 
jpcLlpably     mutlluted,     most     adroitly     mu- 
tilated.       Whj",     fir,     one     of     the     main 
^virltnesses  Is  Dr  Joseph  Jones,  a   very  excel- 
lent  gentleman,  who  was  called  upon  to  give 
t&ts  testimony  in  what  is  called  the  Wirs  trial, 
»iid  which  is  produced  before  this  House  aud 

»'ttentlon  called  to  It  by  the  gentleman. 
♦  »  #  #  #  •  • 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable 

f nieces  of  evidence  In  this  whole  report  is 
iound  in  the  report  made  by  Dr.  Jones.  *  * 
♦  sent  to  Andersonvillo  by  the  Confe(iei*ate 
ttuthorlties  to  Investijrato  the  condition  of 
that  prison.  ♦  •  The  first  point  Is  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  report  going  to  any  of  the 
muthorities  at  Richmond.  Here  is  what  Dr. 
Jones  says: 

♦*I  had  just  completed  the  report,  whicn  1 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judge-advocate, 
under  ordere  from  the  Government,  when  the 
Confederacy  went  to  pieces.  That  report 
never  was  delivered  to  the  surgeon-general, 
and  I  was  unaware  that  any  one  knew  of  its 
existence  until  I  received  orders  from  the 
United  States  Government  to  bring  It  and  de- 

liver  it  to  this  court  in  testimony.'* 

«  *  *  •  «  •  • 

And  when  the  report  itself,  or  that  which 
purported  to  be  the  report,  was  presented  to 
mm  while  he  was  a  witness  he  discovered  that 
it  was  mutilated  and  he  asked  permission  to 
state  that  tact.  Hear  what  he  says  on  that 
subject :     • 

♦1  beg  leave  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
court.  That  portion  of  ray  report  which  has 
been  read  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  report. 
The  real  reoort  contains  the  excuses  which 
were  given  by  the  officers  present  at  Ander- 
sonvllle,  which.  I  thought  it  rlj^lit  to 
embody  with  my  report.  It  also  con- 
tains documents  forwarded  to  Richmond 
by  Dr.  White  and  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  others 
In  ohai*ge  of  the  hospitals.  Those  documents 
contained  Important  facts  as  to  the  labors  of 
the  medical  department  and  their  efforts  to 
better  the  cohdition  of  things." 

The  committee  ask  film : 

Question.  "Are  your  conclusions  correctly 
stated  In  this  extract?" 

Answer.  ''Part  of  my  conclusions  are  stated 
—not  the  whole.  A  portion  of  my  conclusions, 
and  also  my  recommendations,  are  not 
stated.  •♦ 

Q.  *»Well,  touching  the  subject  ot  exchange?" 

A.  '^Yes,  sir,  the  general  dlfllculties  environ- 
ing the  prisoners  and  their  officers." 

Q.    "What  became  of  your  original  report  ?" 

A.    "This  is  my  original  report." 

That  is,  he  had  there  the  extract  as  far  as  it 
went. 

Q.    "Did  you  make  this  extract  yourself?" 

The  committee  seem  to  suspect  that  he  was 
the  man  that  simply  made  the  extract  and 
brought  it  before  the  committee.  Now,  here 
is  his  answer : 

"I  did  not.  My  original  report  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Judge-advocate.  I  delivered  ft 
Into  his  hands  immediately  upon  my  arrival 
In  Washington." 

And  this  committ:»e  of  Congress  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  absolutely  tells  us  that 
this  mutilated  report  was  the  one  intrpduced 
in  evidence  against  this  man  Wirz,  and  it  is 
the  one  incorpoitited  in  this  book. 

Now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another  ex- 
tract from  that  original  report— a  part  not  in- 
cluded in  this  book.  There  are  a  great 
many  such  omissions;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  all  of  them. 

Dr.  Jones,  iu  his  report,  is  inlying  an  account 


of  the  causes  of  the  sickness  and  mortality  at 
Andersonville;  and  he  says,  among  other 
♦hings : 

"Surrounded  by  these  depressing  agents, 
the  postponement  of  the  general  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  the  constantly  receding  hopes 
of  deliverance  through  the  action  of  their  own 
Government  depressed  their  already  despond- 
ing spirits,  and  destroyed  those  mental  and 
moi*al  energies  so  necessary  for  a  successful 
struggle  against  disease  and  its  agents.  Home- 
sickness and  disappointment,  mental  depres- 
8ion  and  distress,  attending  the  daily  longing 
for  an  apparently  hopeless  release,  are  telt  to 
be  as  potent  agencies  In  the  destruction  of 
these  prisoners  as  the  physical  causes  of  ac- 
tual disease." 

Now,  sir.  there  is  another  fact.    Wirz  was 

fmt  on  trial,  but  really  Mr.  Davis  was  the  man 
ntended  to  be  tried  through  him.  Over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  witnesses  were  introduced 
before  the  Military  Commission.  The  trial 
lasted  three  months.  The  whole  country  was 
under  military  despotism;  citizens  labored 
under  duress;  and  quite  a  large  number  of 
Confederates  were  seeking,  to  make  favor 
with  the  powers  of  the  Government.  Yet,  sir, 
during  those  three  months,  with  all  the  wit- 
nesses they  could  bring  to  Washington,  not 
one  single  man  ever  mentioned  the  name  of 
Mr.  Davis  in  connection  with  a  single  atrocity 
at  Andersonville  or  elsewhere.    ♦    ♦    ♦    *    ♦ 

Now,  sir,  there  is  a  witness  on  this  subject. 
Wirz  was  condemned,  found  guilty,  sentenced 
to  be  executed;  and  I  nave  now  before  me  the 
written  statement  of  his  counsel,  a  Northern 
man  and  a  Union  man.  He  gave  this  state- 
ment to  the  country,  and  itlias  never' been 
contradicted. 

Hear  what  this  gentleman  says: 

"On  the  night  before  the  execution  of  the 

Srisoner  Wirz  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
orthern  press  froiil  this  city,  stating  that 
Wirz  had  made  Important  aisclosures  to 
General  L.  C.  Baker,  the  well-known  detective, 
implicating  Jefferson  Davis,  and  that  the  con- 
fession would  probably  be  given  to  the  public 
On  the  same  evening  some  oarties  came  to  the 
confessor  of  Wirz,  ^ev.  Fatner  Boyle,  and  also 
to  me  as  his  counsel,  one  of  thera  informmg 
me  that  a  high  Cabinet  officer  wished  to  assure 
wirz  that  if  he  would  implicate  Jefferson 
Davis  with  the  atrocities  committed  at  Ander- 
sonville his  sentence  would  be  commuted. 
The  messenger  requested  mo  to  inform  Wirz 
of  this.  In  presence  of  Father  Boyle  I  told 
Wirz  next  morning  what  had  happened." 

Hear  the  reply: 

"Captain  Wirz  simply  and  quietly  replied: 
Mr.  Schade,  you  know  that  I  have  always 
told  you  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
Jefferson  Davis.  Ho  had  no  connection  with 
me  as  to  what  was  done  at  Andersonville.  I 
would  not  become  a  traitor  against  him  or 
anybody  else  even  to  save  qiy  life!" 

Sir.  what  Wirz,  within  two  hours  of  his  sx- 
ecution  would  not  sny  for  hla  life  the  gentle- 
man trom  Maine  says  to  the  country  to  keep 
himself  and  his  party  in  power.     *     *.  * 

He  who  makes  a  charge  must  produce  his 
witnesses.  They  must  be  informed  witnesses. 
They  must  be  credible  witnesses.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  makes  his  charge,  but  pro- 
duces no  witnesses.  He  says  that  men  sent  dt 
Jefferson  Davis  to  Andersonville  were  his 
officers,  executing  his  orders,  commissioned 
by  him,  and    he  therefore   charges  Mr.  Davis 

with  these  atrocities  bv  inference. 

•       «««**«««*« 

N6w.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pass  from  the  con- 
struction of  that  question  to  the  real  facts 
about  Andersonville.  First,  I  want  to  call  the 
attet  tlon  of  the  House  to  the  law  of  the  Con- 
federate GoA'ernment  on  the  subject  of  the 
treatment  of  prisoners.    I  read   from  the  act 
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of  the  Confederate  Congress  on  that  subject; 
it  was  very  simple,  and  airected:  "The  rations 
famished  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  the  same 
in  quantity  and  quality  as  those  furnished  to 
enlisted  men  in  the  army  of  the  Confederacy." 

That  was  the  law:  that  was  the  law  Mr. 
Davis  approved,  and  that  was  the  law  that  he, 
so  far  as  his  agency  was  concerned,  executed. 

The  gentleman  in  his  speech  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Mr.  Davis  purposely  sent  Gen- 
eral Winder  to  Anderson vilfe  to  organize  a 
den  or  horrors  and  kill  Federal  soldiers.  I  do 
not  quote  exactly  his  language,  but  I  know  it 
ifl  "to  organize  a  den  of  horrors;"  but  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  use  any  language  more  bitter 
than  the  gentleman  used  himself.  Therefore 
thenext  thing  I  will  read  is  the  order  given 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  this  prison  at  An- 
dersonville,  or  wherever  it  should  be  properly 
located.  The  official  order  for  the  location  of 
the  stockade  enjoins  that  it  should  be  in  a 
"healthy  locality,  with  plenty  of  pure  water, 
witha  running  stream,  and,  if  possible,  with 
shade  trees,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  grist  and  saw  mills."  That  does  not 
look  like  the  organization  of  a  den  of  horrors 
to  commit  murder.  That  was  the  official  or- 
der. That  was  not  all.  These  prisoners  at 
Andersonville  were  not  only  allowed  the 
rations  measured  out  to  Confederate  soldiers, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  in  every  re- 
spect, but  they  were  allowed  also  to  buy  as 
much  outside  as  they  desired;  a  privilege,  I 
am  reliably  informed,  which  was  not  ex- 
tended to  many  of  the  Confederate  prisoners. 
I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

The  Confederate  Government  gave  Federal 
prisoners  the  same  rations  that  Confedei*ate 
soldiers  in  the  field  received.  Federal  prison- 
ers had  permission  to  buy  whatever  else  they 
pleased,  and  the  Confederates  gave  their 
friends  at  home  permission  to  furnish  them 
the  means  to  do  so.  And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  true  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages 
enjoyed  by  these  prisoners,  there  were  hor- 
rors, and  great  horrors,  at  Andersonville. 
What  were  the  causes  of  those  horrors?  The 
first  was  want  of  medicine.    *    *    » 

Now,  how  was  it  that  medicines  and  other 
essential  supplies  could  not  be  obtained?  Un- 
fortunately they  were  not  in  the  Confederacy. 
The  Federal  Government  made  medicine  con- 
traband of  war. 

The  Federal  Government  made  clothing  con- 
traband  of  war.  It  sent  down  its  armies  and 
they  burned  up  the  factories  of  the  South 
wherever  they  could  find  them,  for  the  ex- 
press purt)ose  of  preventing  the  Confederates 
from  furnishing  clothes  to  their  soldiers,  and 
the  Federal  prisoners  of  course  shared  this  de- 
privation of  comfortable  clothing.  It  was 
the  war  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  supplies  scarce.  ♦  #  ♦ 

Now,  then,  sir,  whatever  horrors  existed  at 
.  Andersonville,  not  one  of  them  could  be  at- 
tributed to  a  single  act  of  legislation  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  or  to  a  single  order 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  but  every 
horror  of  Andersonville  grew  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  occasion,  which  necessities  were 
cast  upon  the  Confederacy  by  the  war  policy 
of  the  other  side.  The  gentleman  from  Maine 
•aid  that  no  Confederate  prisoner  was  ever 
maltreated  in  the  North.  And  when  my  friend 
answered  from  his  seat  "a  thousand  witnesses 
to  the  contrary  in  Georgia  alone,"  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  joined  issue,  but  as  usual  pro- 
duced no  testimony  in  supi^rt  of  his  issue.  I 
tnink  the  gentleman  from  Maine  is  to  be  ex- 
cused. For  ten  years  unfortunately  he  and  his 
have  been  reviling  the  people  who  were  not 
allowed  tocome'nere  to  meet  the  reviling. 
Now,  sir,  we  are  face  to  face,  and  when  you 
make  a  charge  you  must  bring  your  proof. 
r|^he  time  has  passed  when  the  country  can  ac- 


cept the  impudence  of  assertion  for  the  force 
of  argument,  or  recklessness  of  statement  for 
the  truth  of  history. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  w|sh  to  unfold  the  chapter 
on  the  other  side.  I  am  an  American.  I  honor 
my  country,  and  my  whole  country,  and  it 
could  be  no  pleasure  to  me  to  bring  forward 
proof  that  anv  portion  of  my  countrymen 
have  been  guilty  of  willtul  murder  or  of  cruel 
treatment  to  poor  manacled  prisoners.  Nor 
will  I  make  any  such  charge.  These  horrors 
are  inseparable,  many  of  them  and  most  of 
them,  from  a  state  of  war.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  written  by  one  who  was  a  surgeon  at 
the  prison  at  Elmira,  and  he  says: 

"The  winter  of  1864, 1866,  was  an  unusually 
severe  and  rigid  one,  and  the  prisoners,  arriv- 
ing from  the  Southern  States  during  this  sea- 
son were  mostly  old  men  and  lads,  clothed  in 
attire  suitable  only  to  the  genial  climate  of 
the  South.  I  need  not  state  to  you  that  this 
alone  was  ample  camse  for  an  unusual  mortal- 
ity among  them.  The  surroundings  were  of 
the  following  nature,  namely:  narrow,  con- 
fined limits,  but  a  few  acres  in  extent" — 

And  Andersonville,  sir,  embraced  twenty- 
seven  acres — 

"and  through  which  slowly  fiowed  a  turbid 
stream  of  water,  carrying  along  with  it  all  the 
excremental  filth  and  deoris  of  the  cahap;  this 
stream  of  .water,  horrible  to  relate,  was  the 
only  source  of  supply,  for  an  extended  period, 
that  the  prisoners  could  possibly  use  for  the 
purpose  of  ablution  and  to  slake  their  thirst 
from  day  to  day;  the  tents  and  other  shelter 
allotted  to  the  camp  at  Elmira  were  insuffi- 
cient and  crowded  to  the  utmost  extent: 
hence  small-pox  and  other  skin  diseases  raged 
through  the  camp. 

"Here  I  may  note  that,  owing  to  a  general 
order  from  the  Government  to  vaccinate  the 
prisoners,  my  opportunities  were  ample  to 
observe  the  efltects  of  spurious  and  disease*! 
mattejr,  and  there  is  no  doub^t  in  my  mind  but 
that  syphilis  was  ingrafted  in  many  instances; 
ugly  and  horribl«  ulcers  and  eruptions  of  a 
characteristic  nature  were,  alasl  too  fre- 
quent and  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  Small-pox 
cases  were  crowded  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  surgeon 
to  treat  his  patient  individually^  they  actually 
laid  so  adjacent  that  the  simple  movement  of 
one  would  cause  his  nei||rhbor  to  cry  out  in  an 
agony  of  pain.  The  confluent  and  malignant 
type  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  and  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  body  would  frequently  be 
found  one  continuous  scab. 

"The  diet  and  other  allowances  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  were  am- 
ple, yet  the  poor  unfortunates  were  allowed 
to  starve." 

Now,  sir,the  Confederate  regulations  author- 
ized ample  provision  for  Fedeml  prisoners, 
the  same  that  was  made  for  Confederate  sol- 
diers, and  you  charge  that  Mr.  Davis  is  respon- 
sible for  not  having  those  allowances  non- 
estly  supplied.  The  United  States  made  pro- 
vision for  Confederate  prisoners,  so  far  as  ra- 
tions were  concerned,  for  feeding  those  in 
Federal  hands;  and  yet  what  says  the  sur- 
geon? "They  were  allowed  to  starve." 

"But  'why?'  is  a  query  which  1  will  allow 
your  readers  to  infer  and  to  draw  conclusions 
therefrom.  Out  of  the  number  of  prisoners, 
as  before  mentioned,  over  three  thousand  of 
them  now  lay  buried  in  the  cemetery  located 
near  the  camp  for  that  purpose— a  mortality 
equal  if  not  greater  than  that  of  any  prison  in 
the  Sohth.  At  Andersonville,  as  I  am  well  in- 
formed by  brother  officers  who  endured  con- 
finement there,  as  well  as  by  the  records  at 
Washington,  the  mortality  was  twelve  thou- 
sand out  of,  say,  forty  thousand  prisonei*. 
Hence  it  is  readily  to  be  seen  that  the  range 
of  mortality  was  no  less  at  Elmira  than  at  An- 
dersonville." 
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Mr.  PLATT.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
.  to  interrupt  blm  a  raomeot  toa«k  him  where 
be  rets  that  statement  T 

lu*.  HILL.  It  U  the  statement  of  a  Federal 
■argr^on  publlahod  in  the  Now  York  WorldL 

Mr.  PLATT.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  live 
witbln  thirty-six  miles  of  Klmira,  and  that 
those  statements  are  anquallfledly  false. 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes,  and  1  suppose  if  one  rose 
fk'om  the  dead  the  gentleman  would  not  be- 
lieve bim. 

Mr.  PLATT.  Does  the  gentleman  say  that 
those  statements  are  true? 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly  I  do  not  say  that  they 
are  tme,  but  I  do  say  that  I  believe  the  state- 
meut  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  before  that  of  a 

roliticlanthirty-six  miles  away.   ♦    •    *    Now 
call  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  this  fact, 
that  the  report  of  Mr.  Stanton,  the  Secretary 
of  War— yon  will  believe  him,  will  you  not?— 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1866— send  to  the  Library 
and  get  it— exhibits  the  fket  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral prisoners  in  Confederate  hands  daring  the 
war  only  22,576  died,  while  of  the  Confederate 
prisoners  In  Federal  hands  26,438  died.      And 
enrgeon-General  Barnei^  reoorts,  in  an  ofllclal 
report — 1  suppose  you  will  uclieve  him— that, 
in  round  numbers,  the  Confederate  prisoners 
in  Federal  hands  amounted  to  220,000,  while 
the      Fcdei*al      prisoners      In      Confederate 
hands      amounted      to      270,000.       Out      of 
the      270,000     in     Confederate      hands      22,- 
000     died,     while     of    the     220,000     Confed 
erates    in   Federal    handn  over  26,000     died. 
.The  ratio  Is  this:    More  than  12  per  cent,  of 
the  Confederates  in  Federal  hand3  died,  and 
less  than  9  oer  cent,  of  the  Federals   in   Con- 
federate hands  died.     ^  hat   is  the   logic  of 
these  facts  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine?    1  scorn  to  charge  murder  upon  the 
olBelals  of  horthern  prisons,  as  the  gentleman 
has  done  upon  Confederate  prison  officials.    1 
labor  to  demonstrate  that   such  miseries  are 
inevitable  in  prison  life,  no  matter  how  hu- 
mane the  regulations. 

But  the  great  question  Is  behind.  Every 
American,  North  or  South,  must  lament  that 
oar  country  has  ever  impeached  its  civilisa- 
tion by  such  an  exhibition  of  horrors  on  any 
side,  and  1  speak  of  those   things  with  no  de- 

?ree  of  pleasure.  God  knows  if  I  could  hide 
hem  firom  the  view  of  the  world  I  would 
gladly  do  it.  But  the  great  question  Is,  at  last, 
who  was  responsible  for  this  state  of  things? 
And  that  is  really  the  only  material  question 
with  which  statesmen  now  should  deal.  Sir, 
It  is  well  known  that,  when  the  war  opened, 
at  first  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
determined  that  they   would   not   exchange 

firlsoners.  The  first  prisoners  captured  by 
be  Federal  forces  were  the  crew  of  the  Sav- 
annah, and  they  were  put  in  chains  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed.  Jefferson  Davis  hear- 
er of  this,  communicated  through  the  lines 
^d  the  Confederates  having  meanwhile  also 
^ptnred  prisoners,  he  threatened  retaliation 
In  ease  those  men  suffered,  and  the  sentences 
Halnst  the  crew  of  the  Savannah  were  not 
•lecuted.  Subscquentiv  our  friends  ft-omthls 
way,  «  •  »  insisted  that  there  should  be  a 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  1862 
tbat  cartel  was  agreed  upon.  In  substance 
and  briefly  it  was  that  there  should  be  an  ex- 
change of  man  for  man  and  officer  for  officer, 
and  whichever  held  an  excess  at  the  time  or 
exchange  should  parole  the    excess.      This 

worked  very  well  until  1883. 

*ft       •«       •       *       •       •       •       •       * 

I  In  1863  this  cartel  was  interrupted;  the  Fed- 
I  eral  authorities  refused  to  continue  the  ex- 
I  obaitte.  •  »  •  •  This  I  say  frankly  to  the 
I     gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  was  in  truth  one 

^f  the  severest  blows  stricken  at  the  Con- 
I        f«<leracy,  this  refusal  to  exchange  prlsonei-s 

^^  1863  and    continued    through  1864.     The 


Confederates  made  everv  effort  to  renew  the 
cartel.  Among  other  things,  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1863,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  gentleman  to  whom  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  (Mr.  Blaink,)  alluded  the  other 
day  in  so  complimentary  terms,  Mr.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  was  absolutely  commissioned  by 
President  Davis  to  cross  the  lines  and  come  to 
Washington  to  consult  with  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, with  a  broad  commission  to  agree 
upon  any  cartel  satisfactory  to  the  other  side 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Mr.  Davis  said 
to  him,  "Your  mission  is  simply  one  of  hu- 
manity, and  has  no  political  aspect."  Mr. 
Stephens  undertook  that  work.  What  was 
the  result?  I  wish  to  be  careful,  and  I  will 
state  this  exactly  correctly.  Here  is  his  letter: 

C01IP£DKRATE  STATES  StBAMBR  ToBFBDO, 

In  James  River,  July  4, 1808. 

Sib:  As  military  commissioner,  I  am  the 
bearer  of  a  communication  in  writing  from 
Jefferson  Davis,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Confederate 
States,  to  Abrahatn  Lincoln,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Hon.  Robert  Ould,  Confed- 
erate States  agent  of  exchange,  accompanies 
me  as  secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing the  communication  in  person  and  con- 
ferring upon  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 
I  desu-e  to  proceed  to  Washington  in  the 
steamer  Torpedo, commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Hunter  Davidson,  of  the  Confederate  States 
navv,  no  person  being  on  board  but  Hon.  Mr. 
Ould,  myself,  and  the  boat's  officers  and  crew. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 
Albx.  H.  Stephens. 
To  8.  H.  Leb.  Admiral. 

This  was  directed  to  S.   H.   Lee,  admiral. 
Here  is  the  answer : 
Acting  Rear- Admiral  BM.JjVi^HainptonRoads: 

The  i^equest  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  in- 
admissible.      ♦       ♦       • 

Gideon  Wells, 
Secretary  of  Navy. 

You  will  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Stephens' 
humane  mission  failed.  The  Confederate  au- 
thorities araxe  to  that  mission  as  much  dig- 
nity and  character  as  possible.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
Federal  Government  would  not  even  receive 
him ;  the  Federal  authorities  would  not  hear 
him. 

What  was  the  next  effort?  After  Mr.  Ste- 
phens* mission  failed,  and  after  the  com- 
missioner for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Colo- 
nel Ould,  havingexhaustedallhis  efforts  to  get 
the  cartel  renewed,  on  the  24th  Januaiy,  Iwl, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Major-General  E. 
A.  Hitchcock,  agent  of  exchange  on  the  Fed- 
eral side. 

Confederate  States  of  America, 

War  Department, 
Richmond.  Virginia,  January  24. 1864. 

Sir:  In  view  of  the  present  difficulties  at- 
tending the  exchange  and  release  of  prison- 
ers, I  propose  that  all  such  on  either  side  shall 
be  attended  by  a  proper  number  of  their  own 
surgeons,  who,  under  rules  to  be  established, 
shall  be  permitted  to  take  charge  of  their 
health  and  comfort.  I  also  propose  that  these 
surgeons  shall  act  as  commissaries,  with  power 
to  receive  and  distribute  such  contributions 
of  monev,  food,  clothing,  and  medicines,  as 
may  be  forwarded  for  the  relief  of  the  prison- 
ers. I  further  propose  that  these  surgeons 
shall  be  selectea  by  their  own  Government, 
and  that  they  shall  have  full  liberty,  at  any 
and  all  tlme»,  through  the  agents  of  exchange, 
to  make  reports,  not  only  of  their  own  acts, 
but  of  any  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  ot 
the  prisoners. 

Respectrally,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Ould, 
Aarent  of  Exchange. 

Major  General  £.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Agent  of  Exchange. 
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Tbe  3FEAKEB. 
hna  expired, 
Mr.RANDALL. 

GeorglB  be  ultowed  to  proe 

Tbere  waa  no  objection. 

"     ^LAINB.    Iter    -     -' 

a.  [Mr.  Hill]  w 

„Ce^enate.    [Hi 

authenticity  <i 


>  aliea<r 


jntleman 
uikn  from 


Ing   me  on  trial 


tude— a    ponulati 


.ho  Cnlted  StaiCB  V 

be  oaptureil  on  the  soil  of  the  Coi 

Btatea  after  tba  Ut  aay  of  jHnuary,  18SS. 
hspresumea  •"  ' -"* — "■"  "■"  •—■-'" 


Le  Slates  witli  ttae 


intered  the  territory  of 

less  satisfactory  proof  be  adduced  tb  tbe  con- 
traiy  befoi'e  tbe  military  court  before  wblcb 
the  trial  shall  be  had,  ahall  suffer  death.  This 
section  shall  continue  In  force  until  the  proc- 
bimatlon  idsoed  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  dated 
at  Waahlnaton  oo  tbe  Md  day  of  September, 
ises,  shall  be  rescinded,  and  the  policy  therein 
announced  shall  be  abandoned,  and  no  ion- 

I"-".     ....... 

Hr,  HILIh    »    ■    •    My  own   impression    Is 

that  I  was  not  the  autnor;  but  1  do  not  pre- 
tend to  recollect  the   circumstances.    If  the 

Si.  BJLAINe!"  Ailow'me  io'read'fiirther: 
■    irl,^189i— The  Judiciary  Committee 

tuonrframwhich 

7  white  person  wbo  shallaotaga 
ed  or  n on -coom missioned  oftlcer, 

i  States,  or  who  shall  arm,  organ- 
id  them  In  any  military 
be   Confederate    Btates, 


te(i  or  Inducing  them  t( 

Hill,  of  Ueorgla,  Is  re- 
red  tbe  resolution  1  hav< 

lalrman  of  the  Judiciary 

this  reaolutloD  came 


>the  eentleman  frankly 


>ught  that  Inasmui 
Confederate  policy,  this 


Hr.  BLAINE.    Oh,  n 

iRbt  he  woul    , 

presente 

of  the  peculiar  relation  o^  the 


cd  might  be  Incited  ti 


sed  which  the  Confedei 
IV  have  thought  it  nrono 
:t  helpless  womei 


audchildrea  In  tl 


read  a  letter  from  the   Con- 

a  loner  of  Exchange,  written 

ill  18M,  proposing:  that  each  side seud  surgeon s 
'•■- tlie  prisoners;  that  they  n arse  and  treat 
urlsonera;  that  the  Fedei-al  authorities 
Id  fend  as  many  aa  they  pleased ;  that 
B  surgeons  be  commissioned  also  as  com- 
missaries to  furnish  supplies  of  clothing  and 
food  and  everything  else  needed  for  the  com- 
fort of  prisoners. 

Now,  sir,  how  did  tbe  Tederal  Government 
.reat  that  olIerT  No  reply  was  ever  re- 
ceived. 
Then,  again,  tbe  Confederates  made  two 
Lore  propoaltlons.  1  will  state  that  the  cartel 
f  exchange  was  hrohen  by  the  l^ederal  au- 
borltles  for  certain  alleged  reasons.  ■  * 
■  •  The  ConfedBrates  next  pi-oposod, 
laletter  from  Colonel />uld,  dated  t^e  lOthof 
LUBOSt,  18B4,  waiving  every  objection  the- 
-'ederal  Uoveruuient  nad  made,  to  agree  to 
any  and  all  terms  to  renew  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  mon  for  man,  and  ofHcer  tor  ofllcer, 
■■"  •' —  Federal  Governiuent  should  prescribe, 
r,  the  latter  rejected  that  proposltion- 

^  a  second  letter  to  bring  an  answer  to 

that  proposition. 
"■■-  -  igaln,  in  that  same  month  of  August, 
Clonfedei'ate  authorities  did  thia  :  * 
They  pi-opoaed  to  send  the  Federal 
slot  and  wounded  prisoners  without  equlva- 
•  •  •  That  proposition,  com- 
catod  to  the  Federal  authorities  In  Au- 

In  beoember,  18M,  the  Federal  Gorern- 
sent  ships  to  Savannah.  Now,  the  re- 
.  will  show  that  the  chief  sufferlngat 
raonvllle  was  between  August  and  De- 
er. Tne  Confederate  a uthorlllcB  sought 
ert  It  by  asking  the  Fedei^l  Government 
J  ..!._  ,.   prisoners  without  iquiva- 


Now,  sir,  it  was  li>  reference  to  that  state  of 
tbinga  exactly  that  Dr.  Jones  reported,  as  I 
have  already  read  to  the   House,  In  his  ro- 

Cort  which  was  mutilated  before  that  Comtnlt- 
iB  of  Congi-eas  and  in  the  trial  of  Wlri-lt 
waslii  oonsequenceof  that  very  state  of  things 
that  Dr.  Jones  said  that  depression  of  inlnd 
and  despondency  and  home-siolcness  of  these 
poor  prisoners  carried  more  to  their  gr*'** 
than  did  physical  causes  of  disease.  That 
was  not  wonderful  at  all. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  were  all  these  a^ 
peals  reslsledt    •*•-•--•••* 


February  11,  IBM.      You    hell 

'  Question.  It  has  been  snld  that  we  refn'tf 
>  eichangB  prisoners  because  we  found  nan 
iarved,  diseased,  and  unservlceablB  when  wo 
»:elved  them,  and  did  not  llkB  to  eiobsng* 
}und  menforsDoh  men." 
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I  irBS  ttaeqDMtlon  propounded    to   blm. 

Bwsr,    Tbere   never^u  baeu  any  Bueh 

BOBklnK  exclianBes.  I  will  confesH  cbat  If  our 
m«u  wfao  aieprliioueni  In  llie  Soutli  wore  re- 
ally well  tnkan  cure  of.  gn~    ' 

•     -     little   privation 

y  iwlptofvlaw.lt 


nollcy  t 


r,  thon.ln 


that  then   fell  from  lila  lips  tn  tbe  houF  of 

victory.    Speaking  to  tbe  Boldlers,  be  said: 

"Vou  are  flghtlng  for  all  that  Is  dearaat  to 
man,  and  tbaoKh  opposed  to  a  foe  who  dlare' 
gardB  niiLay  of  the  usaitea  of  civilized  war, 
yourhunianlty  to  the  wounded  and  tbe  prla- 
oners  waa  a  flt  »nd  orowulng  glory  of  your 


Iwok 


'.r'5!.'^ 


)t  the 


tlie  Kriny  asBln.  and  none  or  tbein    ii 
»fter    they  have  bud  a    furloiinb  of 


gtbeoi 


bas   been  it  r 


n  for  n< 


_^      ..    ihiMKreeinont    on 

the  purt  of  agenth  of  excbjinge  on  botb  ftldcB 
Heror«  I  came  Into  command  of  tbearuilBB  of 
tbe  United  St»tes,- and  Itlhen  being  ncnr  the 
opeDlns  of  tbe  spring  campaign  I  illd  not 
deem  It  advlaablc  or  Just  to  the  men  wbo  bad 
totlgbtonrbatUea  to  i-e-enforce  the  enemy 
with  thirty  ov  forty  tbotiaanil  disciplined 
troops  at  tlukt  time.  An  immediate  roaunip- 
tlon  of  eichangGB  would  havo  bail  tliat  effect 
—■*•—•  Riving  as  corresponding  benefits. 
Ting  said  to  exist  among  our  prlaon- 
iwaaa  powerful  argument  against 
iD  pursued,  and  bO  1  felt  It," 

snodlflpull"- "--■--■■ ■-- 

ge  that  Ills 


Ttaeai 


In  the 
nbouir 


giving  tbe  facta  of 

EDu  tne  facts,  and  I  nave  given  you  uenerai 
rant's  Interpretation  of  tliose  fkots.    Let  tbe 

"'!,•"""*•■ 

Agalust  whom  does  tlie  charge  lie,  if  tliere 


confined,  and  that  the  percentage  of  d 
1  per  cent,  greater  among  Con  rede  rate  trooi: 
In  Federal  bands  than  among  Federal  soldlei 
beld   by  the  Confederates.    And   I  need  ni: 

eracy  and  ^he  abundance  of  Federal  supplies 


Sir,  ifany  man  will  reflect  a  moment  be  

>etluit  I  here  was  reason  why  the  Confederate 
[ivernmentabonld  deslreexebange  of  prlson- 
ra.  It  wasHcarceof  food,  plnolied  tor  clothing, 
losed  ap  wltha  blookade  of  its  ports  j  It  needed 
roopiii  lis  ranks  were  thinning. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  proper  that  I  should 
ujl  one  or  two  sentenoea  from  the  man  wbo 
<u  arraigned  aa  the  vleat  murderer  in 


hlstorv 


After  the  battles 


d  Richmond. 


._    .Fhleh  MoClelli...    ._ „_. 

thousand  prisoners  fell  Into  tbe  bands  of  th. 
Confeileraoy.  Victory  had  perched  upon  Its 
standard,  and  tbe  rejoicing  naturally  follow- 
ing victory  waa  heard  In  the  ranks  of  tl 
Confederate  aimv.  Mr.  Davis  went  out  i 
make  a  gratnlatory  speech.  Now.  gentl„ 
men  ofche  Honae,  gentleraenof  tbe  otheralde. 
Ifyouarewllllnjf  todo  )nstlce,let  ine  simply 
call  youratlor-^—  — ■'■ .._..^. 


^SvS  tOtW  w^rdflVf" 


alne  yesterday  Into 


The  gentleman  from  1 
luced  the  Rlehmonil  I 
In  hia  behalf.    Xow,  It  I 

"      "  '"peach  bl 


roduced  the  testimony  of  perhaps  i. 
foe  to  Mr,  Davis,    Why  did  It  liato 
hImT   Here  are  its  reasons:     •'The   chivalry 
id  bumanltv  of  Jeffocaon  Davis  will  Inevita- 
y  rain  the  Confederacy."    That  la  your  wit. 
as.  and  tbe  witness  la  worthy  of  your  cause. 
•    •    That  la  not  all.    In  the  same  paper  It 
ys;    "The  enemy  have  gone  from  one  un- 
manly cruelty   lo  another.     Encouraged  by 
tbrlr  impuolly  till  they  are  now  and  Imve  for 
ome  time  been  inflicting  on  tbe  people  of  this 

inolvlllEed  war,"  Yet  In  spite  of  all  this  tho 
Jrominer  alleged  "Mr.  Davis  In  his  dealing 
I'lth  the  enemy  wfts  as  gentle  as  a  sucking 


lam  the  bearer  of  unwel- 

„ jegentlenian  fi'om   Maine 

.jnd  his  party.  Re  sava  that  there  ai-eConfed- 
eratea  in  this  body,  and  that  tbey  are  going  to 
combine  with  a  few  from  the  Mortli  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  this  Government.  If 
one  were  to  listen  to  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  aklc  he  would  be  In  doubt  whether  they 
rejoiced  more  when  the  South  lelt  tbe  Onion. 

to  tbe  Union  that  their  fathers  helped  to  (oi-m, 

tribute  aa  much  of  patriotic  ardor,  of  noble 
devotlon.and  of  willing  sacriflce  aa  the  con- 
stituents of  the  gentleman  from  Maine.  O, 
Ur,  Speaker,  why  cannot  gentlemen  on  the- 
other  sldo  rise  to  the  height  of  this  great  ar- 
gament  of  patriotism?  fi  the  lioaom  of  the 
country  always  to  be  torn  with  this  mlserablB 
sectional  dehate  whetievera  Presidential  elec- 
tion la  ponding  i    To  tliat  great  debate  of  half 


l^^"}'. 


y  before 


North  was  af 


est  Ions 


Tbe   victor 


we  have  recovered  from  the  humll 
defeat, and  we  come  here  among  yo 
askynu  to  give  us  the  greetings 
tn  brothers  Tiyhrothcrs.  »  •  > 
Sir,  my  message  Is  this;  There  ar' 
■-■—•—  't  thla  House;  there  are  no 
ly  where;  there  are  no  Co 
mbitlona,  hopes,  desires 
jjuooB  uDii^.  But  the  South  la  here, 
slie  Intends  to  remain,  [Enthnsl 
plause.]  Go  on  and  pass  yourouallt 
trample  upon  the  Constitution  j 
sworn  to  support,  abnegate   tbe  p 


XZ'S', 

seashore,  without  number;  b»t  knoi 
all  vour  Iniquities  tbe  South  will  ne 
seek  a  remedy  In  the  madness  of  ui 
cession.    [Contlnuedapplause,]    Wt 

ers  are  our  companion  a,  and  we  are  a 
stay,  thank  God.    [Much  applause,] 

no  wrongs  to  Ss-^VheT^nion  "never 
us.  The^nion  has  been  an  unmixei 
to   every   section,  to   every   State, 

alt    our   wrongs   upon   that   "bigl 
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ftaaticism  tbat  never  kept  a  pledge  nor 
obeyed  a  law.  The  Sontb  did  seek  to  leave 
the  association  of  those  who,  she  believed, 
wonld  not  keep  fidelity  to  their  covenants; 
the  South  sought  to  go  to  herself;  but,  so  far 
from  having  lost  our  fidelity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  our  fathers  made,  when  we  sought 
to  go,  we  hugged  that  Constitution  to  our 
bosoms  and  can'ied  it  with  us. 

Sir,  we  did  the  Union  one  great  wrong.  The 
Union  never  wronged  the  South ;  but  we  of 
the  South  did  to  the  Union  one  great  wrong  ; 
and  we  come,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  repair  it. 


We  wronged  the  Union  grievously  when  we 
left  it  to  DC  seized  and  rent  and  torn  by  the 
men  who  had  denounced  It  as  a  **covenantwit1i 
hell  and  a  league  with  the  devil.**  We  ask 
you,  gentlemen  of  the  Republican  party,  to 
rise  above  all  your  animosities.  Forget  your 
own  sins.  Let  us  unite  to  repair  the  evils  that 
distract  and  oppress  the  country.  Let  us  turn 
our  backs  upon  the  past,  and  let  it  be  said  In 
the  future  that  he  shall  be  the  greatest  na- 
trtot,  the  truest  patriot,  the  noblest  patriot 
who  shall  do  most  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  the 
past  and  promote  the  glories  of  the  future. 
[Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries.] 


AMNESTY-MR.  HILL,  GEORGIA. 

In  tlie  lose  of  RqiresentatiTCT,  January  12, 1876. 

MR.   GABFIELD: 


llr.  Speakeb,  no  gentleman  on  this  floor 
can  regret  more  sincerely  than  I  do  the 
conre>6  that  the  debate  has  taken,  especially 
that  portion  which  occurred  yesterday.  To 
one  who  reads  the  report  of  that  discussion 
it  wotild  be  difficult  to  discover 

THB  REAL  QUESTION  AT  ISSUE 

and  to  learn  from  the  Record  itself  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  pending  measure.  I  re- 
gret that  neither  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  nor  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hill]  lias  /yet 
appeared  in  the  Record.  I  should  prefer  to 
quote  from  the  full  report,  but,  replying 
now,  I  must  quote  them  as  their  speeches 
appeared  in  the  public  journals  of  yesterday 
and  to-day.  But  they  are  here,  and  can 
correct  any  inaccuracy  of  quotation.  Any 
one  who  reads  their  speeches  would  not  sus- 
pect that  they  were  debating  a  simple  propo- 
sition to  relieve  some  citizens  of  political 
and  legal  disabilities  incurred  during  the 
late  war.  For  example,  had  I  been  a  casual 
reader  and  not  a  listener,  I  should  say  that 
the  chief  proposition  yesterday  was  an  ar- 
raignment of  the  administration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment during  the  last  fifteen  years.  If  I 
had  been  called  upon  to  pick  out  those  dec- 
Ifurations  in  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hill]  which  embody  the 
topie  of  debate,  I  should  have  said  they  were 
these : 

The  history  of  tlie  last  fifteen  years  is  yejb 
fi'esh  in  the  minds  of  the  world,  it  Is  useless 
to  speak  of  the  grace  and  magnanimity  of  the 
Republican  party.  With  the  master  enslaved, 
with  Intelligence  disfranchised,  with  society 
disordered,  with  States  subverted,  with  Legis- 
latures dispei-sed,  people  cannot  afltord  to  talk 
of  grace  and  magnanimity.  If  that  is  grace 
and  magnanlmltv,  I  pray  God  to  spare  the 
country  in  the  future  from  such  virtues. 

I  should  say  that  the  propositions  and 
arguments  arrayed  around  that  paragraph 
were  the  center  and  circumference  of  his 
theme.  Let  me  then  in  a  few  words  try  to 
recall  the  House  to  the  actual  topic  of  this 
debate. 


A  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  a  few  days  ago,  introduced  a  propo- 
sition in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  grant  amnesty 
to  the  remaining  persons  who  are  not  yet 
relieved  of  their  political  disabilities  under 
the  Constitution.  That  is  a  plain  propositioi) 
for  practical  legislation.  It  is  a  Tery  im- 
portant proposition.  It  is  a  proposition  to 
finish  and  complete  forever  the  work  of  exe- 
cuting one  of  the  great  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country.  When  that  bill 
shall  have  become  a  law,  a  large  portion  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  will  have  ceased 
to  be  an  operative  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Whenever  so  great  and  important  a  matter 
is  proposed  a  deliberative  body  should  bring 
to  its  eonsideration  the  fullest  and  most 
serious  examination.  But  what  was  pro- 
posed in  this  case  ?  Not  to  deliberate,  not 
to  amend,  not  even  to  refer  to  a  committee 
for  the  ordinary  consideration  given  ev^n  to 
a  proposition  to  repeal  the  tax  on  matches. 
No  reference  to  anybody ;  but  a  member  of 
the  House,  of  his  own  motion  and  at  his  own 
discretion,  proposes  to  launch  that  proposi- 
tion into  the  House,  refusing  the  privilege 
of  amendment  and  the  right  to  debate,  ex- 
cept as  it  might  come  from  his  courtesy,  and 
pass  it,  declaring,  as  he  does  so,  the  time 
has  come  to  do  justice  to  an  oppressed 
people. 

Under  circumstances  like  these,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  large  number  of  gentlemen  on  this 
floor  felt  they  had  a  right,  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  in  the  forum  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing,  an  undoubted  right  to-  deliber- 
ate on  the  proposition;  that  it  should  be 
open  for  amendment  and  debate.  Every 
expression  on  this  side  of  the  House  showed 
that  we  were  earnestly  in  favor  of  so  closing 
this  last  act  in  the  drama  of  war  -so  far  as  it 
relates  to  disabilities  ;  that  it  should  be 
closed  forever-^ 

closed  in  good  faith 
and  with  good  feeling.  We  deeply  regretted 
that  the  attempt  was  made  to  out  us  off  from 
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dtflibermtion  and  ameudment,  and  we  there- 
tortf  iHreir  onrs^lres  baok  upon  our  rights ; 
aad  it  is  bj  Tirtue  of  thoee  rights  that  we 
debate  this  question  to-daj. 

The  i^entleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaivi] 
offered  a  oritioism  on  the  bill.  He  suggested 
that  there  were  two  points  in  which  it 
oagUt  to  be  changed.  One  was  that  the 
MTen  hundred  and  flftj  persons  who  are 
still  forbidden  to  hold  of&oe  under  the  Con- 
ititation  should  have  free  and  absolute  am- 
nestj-  whenever  thej  declare  bj  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  open  court  that  thej 
want  it ;  that,  like  God's  mercy  and  perfect 
pardon,  amnesty  should  be  granted  bj  ask- 
ing for  it.  It  was  suggested  that  we  should 
foUow  the  rule  that  we  have  followed  hith- 
erto in  all  cases  similarlj  situated.  That 
waa  the  first  point. 

Another  point  was  suggested,  that  there 
is  one  person,  and  ouljr  one,  who  ought  to 
be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  Now  that  may  have  been  wise 
or  it  may  have  been  unwise,  as  a  matter  of 
statesmanship,  but  it  was  a  question  deserv- 
ing debate,  deliberation,  and  answer. 

The  proposition  of.  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rahdall]  is  an  affirma- 
tive one,  and  should  be  supported  by  affirma- 
tive reasons.  If  we  allege  any  reason  against, 
we  ought  to  be  answered.  Two  allegations 
have  been  made :  first,  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  oath  of  allegiance  before  a  court ;  and, 
second,  that  one  man  ought  to  be  excepted. 
How  have  these  propositions  been  met? 
How  have  these  suggestions  been  answered  T 
The  first  response  was  a  speech  full  of  bril- 
liant wit  and  personalities.  It  was  like  jok- 
ing at  a  funeral  to  Joke  on  such  an  occasion. 
They  have 'been  answered,  in  the  second 
place,  by  the  speeoli  of  yesterday,  which 
arraigns  not  the  Republican  party  alone,  but 
arraigns  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  ar- 
raigns the  history  of  the  Republic  for  fifteen 
years,  arraigns  everything  that  is  glorious  in 
its  record  and  high  and  worthy  in  its 
achievement.  I  was  deeply  pained  that 
such  an  arraignment  should  have  been  made 
on  such  a  subject.  If  the  gentleman  had 
confined  himself  to  a  reply  to  the  argument 
which  had  been  offered  to  show  why  the  ex- 
ception should  be  made,  it  would  have  been 
a  response  pertinent  to  the  subject-matter  in 
controversy. 

While  I  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House, 
r  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  to  the 
question  and  to  the  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Hill.] 

Let  me  say  in  the  outset  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  I  have  never  voted 
against  any  proposition  to  grant  amnesty  to 
any  human  being  who  has  asked  for  it  at  the 
bar  of  the  House.  Furthermore,  I  appeal  to 
gentlemen  ea  the  other  side  who  have  been 


with  me  in  this  Hall  many  years,  whether  at 
any  time  they  have  found  me  truculent  in 
spirit,  unkind  in  tone  or  feeling  toward 
those  who  fought  against  us  in  the  late  war. 
Twelve  years  ago  this  very  month,  standing 
in  this  place,  I  said  this: 

'*I  BBLIBVB  A  TRUCB 

oould  be  struck  to-day  between  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  hostile  armies  now  in  the  field.  I 
believe  they  oould  meet  and  shake  hands 
together,  joyful  over  returning  peace,  each 
respecting  the  courage  and  manhood  of  the 
other,  and  each  better  able  to  live  in  amity 
than  before  the  war.*' 

I  am  glad  to  repeat  word  for  word  what 
I  said  that  day.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
speech  I  will  not  even  claim  the  whole 
ground  which  the  Government  assumed  to- 
ward the  late  rebellion.  For  the  sake  of  the 
present  argument,  I  will  view  the  position 
of  those  who  took  up  arms  against  the  GK>v^ 
ernment  in 

THB  LIGHT  LBA8T  OPFBNSIVB  TO  THBM. 

Leaving  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  slavery,  which  evoked  so  much 
passion,  and  which  was  tho  producing  cause 
of  the  late  war,  there  were  still  two  opposing 
political  theories  which  met  in  conflict. 
Most  of  the  Southern  statesmen  believed 
that  their  first  obedience  was  due  to  their 
State.  We  believed  that  the  allegiance  of 
an  American  citizen  was  due  to  the  National 
Government,  not  by  the  way  of  a  State  Capi- 
tal, but  in  a  direct  line  from  his  own  heart 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union.  Now, 
that  question  was  submitted  to  the  dreadful 
arbitrament  of  war,  to  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort— a  court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
and  to  which  all  other  powers  must  bow. 
To  that  dread  court  the  great  question  was 
carried,  and  there  the  right  of  a  State  to  se- 
cede was  put  to  rest  forever.  For  the  sake 
of  x>eace  and  union  I  am  willing  to  treat 
our  late  antagonists  as  I  would  treat  liti- 
gants in  other  courts,  who,  when  they  have 
made  their  appeal  and  the  final  judgment  is 
rendered,  pay  the  reasonable  costs  and  bow 
to  its  mandates.  Bat  our  question  to-day 
is  not  that,  yet  is  closely  connected  with  it. 
When  we  have  made  our  arguments  and  the 
court  has  rendered  judgment,  it  may  be 
that  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  the 
court  has  used  its  discretion  to  disbar 
some  of  its  counsellors  for  malpractice,*  for 
unprofessional  conduct.  In  such  a  case,  a 
motion  may  be  made  to  restore  the  disbarred 
members.  Applying  this  illustration  to  the 
present  case,  there  are  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  people  who  are  yet  disbarred  before  the 
highest  authority  of  the  Republic,  the  Con- 
stitution itself.  The  proposition  is  to  offer 
again  the  privileges  of  official  station  to 
these  people;  and  we  are  all  .agre 
every  human  being  of  Uiemaavec 
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I  do  not  object  to  Jefferson  Davis  because 
he  was  a  conspicuous  leader.  Whatever  we 
may  believe  theologicallj,  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  in 
politics.  Jefferson  Davis  was  no  more  guilty 
for  taking  up  arms  than  any  other  man  who 
went  into  the  rebellion  with  equal  intelli- 
gence. But  this  is  the  question:  In  the 
high  court  of  war  did  he  practice  according 
to  its  well-known  laws — the  laws  of  nations? 
Did  he,  in  appealing  to  war,  obey  the  laws 
of  war  ;  or  did  he  so  violate  those  laws  that 
Justice  to  those  who  suffered  at  his  hands 
demands  that  he  be  not  permitted  to  come 
back  to  his  old  privileges  in  the  Union? 
That  is  the  whole  question;  and  it  is  as^  plain 
and  fair  a  question  for  deliberation  as  was 
ever  debated  in  this  House. 

Now,  I  wish  we  could  discuss .  it  without 
any^  passion — without  passionate  thoughts, 
such  as  we  heard  yesterday.  The  words 
were  eloquent,  for  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia well  knows  how  to  utter  passionate 
thoughts  with  all  the  grace  and  eloquence 
of  speech. 

What  answer  has  been  made  to  the  allega- 
tions of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  to  the  rea- 
sons he  offered  why  a  full  amnesty  should 
not  be  offered  to  Jefferson  Davis?  The  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  denies,  and  so  also  ap- 
parently did  the  gentleman  from  New  York,. 
[Mr  6ox,]  the  authenticity  of 

THE  CHARGES  OF  ATROCITIES  AT  ANDER80NVILLB. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox] 
spoke  of  the  committee  from  whose  report 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Blaine]  read 
as  a  * 'humbug  committee. ' '  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hill]  spoke  of  it  as  an 
ex  parte  and  partisan  committee — a  committee 
that  wrote  and  reported  out  of  its  fury  and 
rage.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unwilling 
that  this  case  shall  turn  upon  the  mere  au- 
thority of  a  committee,  however  high;  but  I 
want  to  say  now,  without  arguing  the 
merits,  that  whether  the  charge  was  just  or 
unjust,  it  was  a  charge  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  mean  to  place 
the  responsibility  of  the  charges  on  the  high 
ground  of  the  authority  of  the  Government, 
which  no  self-respecting  man  can  call  trivial 
and  unworthy  of  his  serious  attention. 

On  the  4th  day  of  May,  1864,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  speaking  by  the  authority  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  National 
Government,  addressed  a  communication  to 
a  committee  of  Congress,  which  I  will  read. 
It  is  found  in  a  volume  of  reports  of  com- 
mittees of  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress,  volume  1,  1863-'64,  and  is 
as  follows: 

War  Dbpartkent, 
Washington  City,  May  4, 1864. 
Sir:  X  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  a  re- 

g)rt  made  to  this  Department   by  Colonel 
oilman.  Commissary  General  of  Prisoners,  in 


regard  to  the  condition  of  Union  soldier^  who 
have  until  within  a  few  days  been  prisoners  of 
war  at  Richmond,  and  would  respectfully  re- 
quest that  your  committee  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  Annapolis  to  take  testimony  tuere 
and  examine  with  their  own  eyes  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  liave  been  returned  from 
rebel  captivity.  The  enormity  of  the  oHme 
committed  by  the  rebels  toward  our  prisoners 
for  the  last  several  months  Is  not  known  or 
realized  by  our  people,  and  cannot  but  fill 
with  horror  the  civilized  world  when  the  facts 
are  fully  revealed.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  deliberate  system  of  savage  and  bar- 
barons  treatment  and  starvation,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  prison- 
ers  that  have  been  in  their  hands  duiing  the 
past  winter  will  ever  again  be  in  a  condition 
to  render  any  service  or  even  to  enjoy  life. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWIN  M.  STANTON, 
Secretary  of  War. 
UoN.  B.  P.  Wadb,  Cfhairman  of  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Conduct  of  the  War, 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  a  joint  ooni- 
mittee  of  the  two  Houses,  known  as  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War,  was 
sent  to  Annapolis,  to  hold  their  seesions  *in 
the  presence  of  the  thousands  of  returned 
prisoners  who  had  just  been  landed,  and  as 
the  result  of  their  deliberations,  and  after 
taking  testimony  on  the  spot  from  officers 
and  men  who  had  j-ust  returned,  they  re- 
ported not  only  their  opinions,  but  the  tes- 
timony in  full,  in  the  volume  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand.  That  committee  was  composed  of 

USPUBLICANS  AND   DEMOCRATS, 

and  its  report  is  unanimous.  The  Democrats 
on  the  committee  were  among  the  foremost 
members  of  the  ISenate  and  House.  One  of 
them  was  Mr.  Odell,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman 
not  now  living,  who  was  one  of  the  best  men 
that  party  has  had  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
since  I  have  been  a  member.  Another  was 
Senator  Harding,  of  Oregon.  That  commit- 
tee made  an  elaborate  report,  from  which  I 
will  read  a  few  paragraphs: 

The  evidence  proves  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt  a  detenniimtion  ou  the  part  of  the  rebel 
authorities,  deliberately  and  persistently 
practiced  for  a  long  time  past,  to  subject  those 
of  our  soldiers  who  have  been  so  uiilortuuato 
as  to  lull  in  their  hands  to  a  system  of  treat- 
ment which  has  resulted  in  reducing  many 
of  those  wlio  have  survived  and  been 
permitted  to  return  to  us  to  a  con- 
iiition,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
which  no  languaige  we  can  use  can 
adequately  describe.  Though  nearly  all  the 
patients  now  in  the  Naval  Academy  Hospital 
at  Annapolis  and  in  the  West  Hospital  in  Bal- 
timore have  been  under  .the  kindest  and  most 
intelligent  treatment  for  about  three  weeks 
past,  uud  many  of  them  for  a  greater  length 
of  time,  still  they  present  litei'ally  the  ap- 

Searauce  of  living  skeletons,  many  of  them 
eiug  nothing  but  skin  and  bone;  some  of 
them  are  maimed  for  life,  having  been  fro- 
zen while  exi)Osed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
winter  season  on  Jieiie  Isle,  being  compelled 
to  lie  on  the  bare  ground  without  tents  or 
blankets,  some  of  them  without  overcoats  or 
even  coats,  witli  but  little  Uro  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the.  winds  and  storms  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  «  #  #  ♦ 

It  will  be  obsei-ved  from  the  testimony  that 
all  the  witnesses  who  testify  upon  that  point 
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State  that  the  treatment  they  reoelyed  while 
oonflncd  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Dalton, 
Georgia,  and  other  places,  was  far  more  hu- 
mane than  that  they  received  at  Richmond, 
where  the  authorities  of  the  so-called  Confcd- 
eraoy  were  congregated,  and  where  tlie  power 
existed,  had  the  Inclination  not  been  want.- 
Inar,  to  reform  those  abuses  and  secure  to  the 
prisoners  they  held  some  treatment  that 
would  lK>ar  a  public  comparison  to  that  ao- 
oortled  by  our  authorities  to  the  prisoners  in 
oar  custody.  Your  committee,  therefore,  are 
ooiistrainod  Co  say  that  they  can  hardly  avoid 
the  conclusion  expressed  by  so  many  of  our 
releaseii  soidiei*s,  tliat  the  inhuman  pitiotices 
herein  referred  to  are  the  result  of  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  rebel  authorities  to 
reduce  our  soldiers  In  their  power  by  priva- 
tion of  food  an<l  clothing  and  by  exposure  to 
sncb  a  condition  that  those  who  may  survive 
shall  never  recover  so  as  to  be  able  to  render 
any  ellcotlve  service  in  the  field. 

1  aui  not  now  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
charge  at  all,  bat  am  showing  that  saoU  is, 
and  for  twelve  years  has  continned  to  be, 
'  the  authoritative  official  charge  of  the  exec- 
titive  department  of  the  Government  and  of 
H  joint  committee  of  the  two  Hoases.  So 
much  for  tlie  responsible  character  of  the 
charge.  To  this  I  slionld  add  that  this 
charge  is  believed  to  be  true  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  whom  we  represent  on 
this  floor. 

I  now  inquire  is  this  charge  trae? 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  denies  gen* 
erally  the  charge  that  atrocities  wereprao- 
ticed  upon  oar  prisoners  at  Andersonville. 
Ue  makes  a  general  denial,  and  asserts  that 
Mr.  Davis  did  observe 

THB  UOMARB  RULBS  OF  MODERN  WA.RFABB. 

As  a  proof,  htf  quotes  the  general  order 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  Confederate 
Government  under  which  the  prison  was 
to  be  established,  an  order  providing  that 
it  should  be  located  on  healthy  ground, 
where  there  was  an  abundance  oi  good 
water,  and  trees  for  healthful  and  grate- 
ful shade.  That  is  a  perfect  answer  so  far 
as  it  goes.  But  I  ask  how  that  order  was 
executed?  To  whose  hands  was  committed 
the  work  of  building  the  Andersonville 
prison?  To  the  hands  of  General  Winder, 
an  intimate  and  favorite  friend  of  Mr.  Davis. 
And  who  was  General  Winder?  He  was  a 
man  of  whom  the  Richmond  Examiner  used 
these  words  the  day  he  took  his  departure 
from  Richmond  to  assume  command  of  the 
proposed  prison: 

Thank  God  that  Richmond  Is  at  last  rid  or 
old  Winder.  God  have  mercy  upon  those  to 
whom  he  lias  been  senti 

He  was,  as  the  testimony  in  the  Wirz  trial 
shows,  the  special  and  intimate  friend  of 
Jeflferson  Davis,  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, by  whom  he  was  detailed  on  this  busi- 
ness, and  detailed  with  such  a  send-off  as  I 
have  read  you  from  a  paper  of  his  ow^  city 
warmly  in  the  interest  of  the  rebel  cause. 

What  next?  How  did  General  Winder 
execute  the  order  'after  he  went  there?    I 


turn  to  the  Wirz  trial,  and  read  from  it  only 
such  authorities  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  recognizes  — 

0PFIGBR8  OF  THB  RRBEL  ARMT. 

The  gentleman  stated  yesterday  that  there 
was  nothing  in  this  book  connecting  the 
head  of  the  Confederate  Government  with 
the  Andersonville  atrocities.  Before  I  am 
through  we  will  see.  On  the  5th  day  of 
January,  1864,  a  report  was  made  by  D.  T. 
Chandler,  a  lleatenant  colonel  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  This  report  was  offered  in 
evidence  in  the  Wirz  trial,  and  Colonel 
Chandler  was  himself  a  witness  at  that 
trial,  and  swears  that  the  report  is  geuaiue. 
I  quote  from  page  224: 

Anderson,  January  5, 1864. 

Colonel:  Having,  In  obedience  to  Instruc- 
tions of  the  25th  ultimo,  carefully  inspected 
the  prison  for  Federal  prisoners  of  war  and 
post  at  this  place,  I  respectfully  submit  ther 
Tollowlng  report: 

The  Fetleral  prisoners  of  war  are  confined 
within  a  stockade  fifteen  feet  high,  of  roughly 
hewn  pine  logs  about  eight  Inches  In  diameter, 
Inserted  five  feet  into  the  ground,  Inclosing,  In- 
cluding the  recent  extension,  an  area  of  five 
hundred  and  forty  by  two  hundred  and  sixty 
yards.  A  railing  round  the  inside  of  the 
stockade,  and  about  twenty  feet  from  it.  consti- 
tutes the  "dead  line,"  beyond  which  the  pris- 
oners are  not  allowed  to  pass,  and  about  three 
and  one-fourth  acres  near  the  center  of  the 
Inclosure  are  so  marshy  as  to  be  at  present 
unfit  for  occupation,  reducing  the  available 

}>resent  area  to  about  twenty-three  and  one- 
lalf  acres,  which  gives  somewhat  less  than  six 
square  feet  to  each  prisoner.  Even  this  la 
being  constantly  reduced  by  the  additions  to 
their  number.  A  small  stream  passing  from 
west  to  east  through  the  inclosure,  at  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  its  southern 
limit,  furnishes  the  only  water  for  washing 
accessible  to  the  prisoners.  Some  regimen  or 
the  guard,  the  bakery,  and  the  cook  house, 
being  placed  on  the  rising  grounds  bordering 
the  stream  before  It  enters  the  prison,  render 
the  water  nearly  unfit  forusobotorelt  reaches 
the  prisoners.        *       ♦       ♦ 

D.  T.  CHANDLER, 
AsHstant  Ac^futant  and  Inspector  General, 

Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  Atsistant  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General,  , 

Here  is  an  official  exhibit  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  officer  detailed  by  Jeff.  Davis 
chose  the  place  for  health,  with  "running  wa- 
ter, and  agreeable  shade.*'  H*?  chose  a  piece 
of  forest-ground  that  had  a  miasmatic  marsh 
in  the  heart  of  it  and  a  small  stream  run- 
ning through  it;  but  the  troops  stationed 
outside  of  the  stockade  were  allowed  to  de- 
file its  pure  water  before  it  could  reach  the 
stockade;  and  then,  as  if  in  the  Yery  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  as  if  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  order  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  he  detailed  men 

TO  CUT  DOWN  EVERY  TREE  AND  SHRUB 

in  the  inclosure,  leaving  not  a  green  leaf 
to  show  where  the  forest  had  been.  And 
subsequently,  when  the  burning  sun  of 
July  was  pouring  down  its  fiery  heat  upon 
the  heads  of  these  men,  with 
square  feet  of  ground  to  a  ma' 
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petition  was  made  by  the  prisoners  to  Win* 
der  to  allow  these  poor  men  to  be  detailed  to 
go  outside,  under  guard,  and  out  pine  from 
the  forest  to  make  arbors  ander  whioh  thej 
could  shelter  themselves,  and  thej  were 
answered  with  all  the  loathsome  brutalitj  oi 
malignant  hate,  that  thej  should  have  no 
bush  to  shelter  them;  and  thus,  under  the 
fleroe  rays  of  the  southern  sun,  they  miser- 
ably perished. 

These  last  statements  are  made  on  the 
authority  of  Ambrose  Spencer,  a  planter  of 
Qeorgia,  who  resided  within  five  miles  of 
Andersonville.  I  qu^te  from  his  testimony, 
(Wirz»s  trial,  p.  369:) 

Between  the  1st  and  15th  of  December.  186S, 
I  went  up  to  Andersonville  with  W.  8.  v\  Inder 
and  four  or  five  other  gentlemen,  out  of  curi- 
osity, to  see  bow  the  prison  was  to  be  laid  out. 
*  *  *  I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to 
.erect  baiTacks  or  shelter  of  any  kind.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  not;  that  the  damned  Yan- 
kees who  would  be  put  in  there  would  have 
no  need  of  them.  1  asked  him  why  he  was 
cutting  down  all  the  trees,  and  suggested  that 
they  would  prove  a  shelter  to  the  prisoners, 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  least.  He  made 
this  reply,  or  something  similar  to  it:  ^^That 
is  Just  wiiat  I  aiu  going  to  do;  I  am  going  to 
build  a  pen  here  that  will  kill  more  damned 
Yankees  than  can  be  destroyed  in  the  front." 
Those  are  very  nearly  liis  words,  or  equivalent 
to  them. 

So  much  for  the  execution  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  to  locate  the  prison. 

But  I  am  not  yet  done  with  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Chandler.  A  subsequent  report 
was  made  by  him  in  the  month  of  August. 
He  went  back  and  re  examined  the  horrors 
of  that  pen,  and  as  the  result  of  his  examin- 
ation he  made  a  report,  from  which  I  quote 
the  last  few  sentences,  (Wirz's  trial,  p.  227:) 

AHDKBSOirviLLS,  Auffust  6, 1861. 
Coloksl:       *       #       » 

My  duty  requires  me  respectfully  to  recom- 
mend a  change  in  the  o£9cer  in  the  command 
of  the  post,  Brigadier  General  J.  II.  Winder, 
and  the  substitution  in  his  place  of  some  on  o 
who  unites  both  energy  and  good  Judgment 
with  some  feeling  of  humanity  and  considera- 
tion for  the  welfare  and  comfort  (so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  theirsafe-keoplng)  of  the  vast 
number  of  unfortunates  placed  under  his  con- 
trol; some  one  who  at  least  will  not  advocate  de- 
liberately and  in  cold  blood  the  propriety  of 
leaving  them  in  their  present  condition  until 
their  number  has  been  sufficiently  reduced  by 
death  to  make  the  present  arrangement  suf- 
flee  for  their  accommodation;  wlio  will  not 
consider  it  a  matter  of  selMaudation  and 
boasting  that  he  has  never  been  inside  of  the 
stockade,  a  place  the  horrors  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  describe,  and  which  is  a  disgrace 
to  civilization,  the  condition  of  which  he 
migiu,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  energy  and 
Judgment,  even  with  the  limited  means  at  his 
command,  have  considerably  improved. 

D.  T.  CHANDLER, 
Assistant  AcUutant  and  Inspector  General. 
Colonel  R.  H.  Chilton,  Assistant  Adjutant  ana 
Inspector  General  C.  S»  A.y  Richmond^  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.    HALE.     What  is   the   date  of  that 
report  ? 
Mr.  GARFIELD.    August  6,  1864. 


Mr.  HALE.  How  long  after  that  was 
Winder  retained  there  In  command  ? 

Mr.  QARFIBLD.  I  wUl  oome  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

Now,  what  do  honorable  gentlemen  sup- 
pose would  naturally  be  done  with  such  a 
report  as  that  ?  Remember  that  Colonel 
Chandler  was  a  witness  before  the  court 
that  tried  Win  and  reaffirmed  every  word 
of  this  report.  If  he  is  living  I  would  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  see  him  and  thank  him  for 

THB  HUMANITT  AND  TBtmBRITESfl 

with  which  he  treated  my  unfortunate  com- 
rades. So  anxious  was  he  that  the  great  crime 
of  Winder  should  be  rebuked  that  he  went  to 
Richmond,  and  in  person  delivered  his  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  a  member,of  course, 
of  the  cabinet  of  Jefferson  Davis.  If  I  am 
not  correct  in  this  I  believe  there  is  a  mem- 
ber of  that  cabinet  now  on  this  floor  who 
can  correct  me.  Of  course,  being  a  soldier, 
Colonel  Chandler  first  delivered  his  report  to 
the  adjutant  general,  and  that  officer,  Gen- 
eral Cooper,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1864, 
wrote  upon  the  back  of  the  report  these 
words  : 

Adjutant  and  Inspbotob  Genbral^s  Offiob, 

August  18, 1864. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
war.  The  condition  of  the  prison  at  Ander- 
sonville is  a  reproach  to  us  as  a  nation.  The 
engineer  and  ordnance  departments  were 
api)lied  to,  an4  authorized  their  issue,  and  I 
so  telegraphed  General  Winder.  Colonel 
Chandler's  recommendations  are  coincided  in. 

By  order  of  General  Cooper. 

R.  H.  CHILTON, 

Assistant  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General. 

Not  content  with  that  indorsement,  Colo- 
nel Chandler  went  to  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war  himself ;  but,  the  secretary  be- 
ing absent  at  the  moment,  the  report  was 
delivered  to  the  assistant  secretary  of  war, 
J.  A.  Campbell,  who  wrote  below  General 
Cooper's  indorsement  these  words  : 

These  reports  show  a  condition  of  things  at 
Andersonville  which  calls  very  loudly  for  the 
interposition  of  the  department,  in  order  that 
a  change  be  made. 

J.  A.  CAMPBELL, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  war. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
know  that  the  adjutant  general  could  only 
have  made  such  an  order  by  direction  of 
the  president  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
habit  was  in  the  confederacy.  It  is  not  so  in 
this  Government. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  The  gentleman  will  allow 
me  to  say  that  all  persons  familiar  with  the 
business  of  that  office  know  that  the  adju- 
tant general  executes  direct  orders  made  by 
the  president,  but  has  not  himself  authority 
to  make  such  orders. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  That  may  have  been  ttie 
rule  in  the  Confederate  government;  but  it 
was  never  the  rule  here.  .The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  our  Army  signs  ho  order  except  by  or- 
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der  of  the  Seoretarj  of  War.  The  Adjutant 
Oeneral  is  the  clerk  of  the  Seoretarj  of 
War,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  turn 
the  clerk  of  the  President.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr  Rbagah]  will  soon  see 
that  he  cannot  defend  Davis  by  the  indorse- 
ment of  General  Cooper.  The  report  did  not 
stop  with  the  adjutant  general.  It  was  car- 
ried up  higher  and  nearer  to  Daris.  '  It  was 
delivered  to  Assistant  Secretary  Campbell, 
yrho  wrote  the  indorsement  I  have  just 
read.  The  report  was  lodged  with  the  de- 
partment of  war,  whose  chief  was  one  of  the 
confidential  advisers  of  Mr.  Davis — a  mem- 
ber of  his  of&oial  family.  What  was  done 
with  it  T  The  record  shows,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  few  days  thereafter  an  order  was 
made  in.reft^rence  to  General  Winder.  To 
what  effect  ?  Promoting  him  t  Adding  to 
his  power 

IN  THE  FIELD  OF  HIS  IRFAMT  I 

He  was  made  comm*issary-general  of  all  the 
prisons  and  prisoners  throughout  the  con- 
federacy. That  was  the  answer  that  came  as 
the  result  of  this  humane  report  of  Colonel 
Chandler ;  and  that  new  appointment  of 
Winder  came  from  Mr.  Seddons,  the  Confed- 
erate secretary  of  war. 

A  MiMBER.     By  order  of  the  President. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  Of  course  all  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  the  President,  for  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  says  that  they  car- 
ried our  Constitution  with  them  and  hugged 
it  to  their  bosoms.  But  that  is  not  all. 
The  testimony  of  the  Wirz  trial  shows  that 
si  one  time  the  secretary  of  war  himself  be- 
came shocked  at  the  brutality  of  Winder, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  indignation,  relieved 
him  from  command.  For  authority  upon 
this  subject  I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Cash- 
myer,  a  detective  of  Winder's,  who  was 
a  witness  before  the  Wirz  court.  That  of&cer 
testified  that  when  Mr.  Seddons,  Secretary  of 
War,  wrote  the  order  relieving  Winder,  the 
latter  walked  over  with  it  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  immediately  wrote  on  the  back  of  it, 
**This  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  uncalled 
for."  Winder  appears  to  have  retained  the 
confidence  and  approval  of  Davis  to  the  end, 
and  continued  on  duty  until  the  merciful 
proyidence  of  God  struck  him  dead  in  his 
tent  in  the  presence  of  the  witness  who  gave 
this  testimony. 

Now,  who  will  deny  that  in  the  forum  of 
law  we  do  trace  the  responsibility  for  these 
atrocities  to  the  man  whose  name  is  before 
.  us  to  be  relieved  of  all  his  political  disabili- 
ties ?  If  not,  let  gentlemen  show  it.  Wipe 
out  the  charge,  and  I  will  be  the  first  man 
here  tavote  to  relieve  him  of  his  disabilities. 

Winder  was  allowed  to  go  on.  What  did 
he  do  ?  I  will  only  give  results,  not  details. 
I  will  not  harrow  my  own  soul  by  the  revi- 
val of  those  horrible  details.     There  is  a 


group  of  facts  in  military  history  well  worth 
knowing  which  will  illustrate  the  point  lam 
discussing.  The  great  Napoleon  did  some 
fighting  in  his  time,  as  did  his  great  antago- 
nist, the  Iron  Duke.  In  1809  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  in  ',1811  the  battle  of  Al- 
buera,  in  1812  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  in 
1813,  Vittoria,  in  1816  the  battles  of  Ligny, 
Quartre  Bras,  Waterloo,  Wavre,  and  New 
Orleans,  and  in  1864  the  battles  of  the  Cri- 
mea. The  number  of  men  in  the  English 
army  who  fell  in  battle  or  who  were  killed 
or  died  of  wounds  received  in  these  battles 
amounted  In  the  aggregate  to  12,928.  But 
this  Major-General  Winder, 

WITHIN  HIS  HORIBLB  ARENA  OF  DEATH, 

from  April,  1864,  to  April,  1865,  tumbled 
into  the  trenches  of  Andersonville  the  dead 
bodies  of  12,644  prisoners — only  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  less  than  all  the  Eng- 
lishmen who  fell  in  or  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  great  battles  I  have  named. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  simply  given 
these  results.  Percentages  pale  and  fade 
away  in  the  presence  of  such  horrible  facts. 

THE  REBEL  PRISONERS  AT    ELMIRA. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  denies 

the    charge  of  atrocities  at  Andersonville 

and  charges  us  with  greater  ones.      I  will 

give  his  words  as  they  are  quoted  in  the 

morning  papers: 

When  the  gentleman  from  Maine  speaks 
again  let  him  add  that  the  atrocities  of  An- 
dersonville do  not  begin  to  convpare  with  the 
atrocities  ot  Elmira,  of  Fort  Douglas,  or  of 
Fort  Delaware,  and  of  all  the  atrocities,  both 
at  Andersonville  and  Elmira,  the  Confederate 
government  stands  acquitted  from  all  respon- 
sibility and  blame. 

I  stand  in  the  presence  oi  tha^  statement 
with  an  amazement  that  I  am  utterly  incap- 
able of  expressing.  I  look  upon  the  serene 
and  manly  face  of  the  gentleman  who  ut- 
tered it  and  I  wonder  what  influence  of  the 
supernal  or  nether  gods  could  have  touched 
him  with  madness  for  the  moment  and  led 
him  to  make  that  dreadful  statement.  I 
pause;  and  I  ask  the  three  Democrats  on  this 
floor  who  happen  to  represent  the  (districts 
where  are  located  the  three  places  named,  if 
there  be  one  of  them  who  does  not  know  that 
this  charge  is  fearfully  and  awfully  .untrue. 
[A  pause.]  Their  silence  answers  me. 
They  are  strangers  to  me,  but  I  know  they 
will  Tepel  the  charge  with  all  the  energy  of 
their  manhood. 

Mr.  PLATT.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  tele- 
graphic communication  from 

GENERAL  B.  F.  TRAC  f, 

late  commandant  of  the  military  post  of 
Elmira,  and  I  beg  permission  to  reaii  that 
communication. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  will  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PLATT.    The    communication  is  as 

follows: 
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Brookltit,  New  Tobk,  January  12, 1876. 

To  Hon.  T.  C.  Platt, 

House  of  Repretentativti^  Washington^ 

JHstriet  of  Columbia: 

The  facts  Jnstlfyvonr  denial  of  cmelty,  In- 
bnmanlty,  or  negleot  In  the  treatment  of 

f prisoners  at  E'»nira.  There  was  no  sntTering 
here  which  is  uot inseparable  from  a  military 
prison.  First,  there  was  no  dead-line.  No 
prisoner  was  ever  shot  for  attempting  to  es- 
cape. Second,  the  food  was  ample  and  of  the 
best  quality.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  vegetables,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Army  ration.  No  congressman  in 
Washington  eat«  better  bread  than  was  given 
daily  to  the  prisoners.  The  beef  was  good,  and 
of  the  same  quality  and  Quantity  as  that  dis- 
tributed to  our  own  soldiers  guarding  the 
camp.  Third,  the  dead  were  Jiot  burled  in 
trenches,  but  the  remains  were  placed  in  neat 
cothns  and  buried  in  separate  graves,  with  a 
hpad-board  bearing  the  name,  company,  and 
regiment,  and  time  of  death,  and  all  were 
buried  in  the  public  cemetery  at  Elmira. 
Fourth,  there  was  no  better  supplied  military 
hospital  in  the  United  States  than  the  hos- 
pital In  the  prison  ramp.  Fifth,  all  the  pris- 
oners were  comfortably  quartered  in  new 
wooden  barracks,  built  expressly  for  them. 
From  the  time  I  took  command,  in  Septem- 
ber, all  the  saw-mills  In  the  vicinity  of  Elmira 
were  kept  constantly  running  to  supply  lum- 
ber for  buildings.  Ac.  The  barracks  for 
prisoners  were  llrst  built,  and  In  the  extreme 
cold  weather  of  winter  the  prisoners  were  all 
in  barracks,  while  the  soldiers  guarding  them 
were  still  in  tents.  I  wad  criticised,  for  this  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  Joutnal,  I  think  it  was, 
at  the  time,  by  an  officer  of  our  Army.  Sixth, 
the  camp  arid  all  the  buildings  were  well 
policed,  and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
Seventh,  the  mortality  which  prevailed  was 
not  pwlng  to  neglect  or  want  of  sufficient  sui>- 
plies  or  medical  attention,  but  to  other  and 
quite  different  causes. 

B.  P.  TRACY. 
Late  Commandant  MHitary  Post  Union. 

Mr.  WALKER,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  member  from  the  district  in  whicli  El- 
mira Depot  is  located,  I  take  pleasure  in  in- 
dorsing every  word  of  Colonel  Tracy's  dis- 
patch. I  was  almost  daily  at  Elmira  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  I  know  that  Confederate 
prisoners 

HAD  THE  BAMB  GABB  AVD  TBEATMBICT 

that  the  Union  soldiers  had,   and  I  never 
hoard  a  complaint.     [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  GARKIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  light- 
ning  is  our  witness.  Prom  all  quarters  of 
the  Republic  denials  are  pouring  in  upon 
us.  Since  I  came  to  the  House  this  morn- 
ing, I  have  received  the  following  dispatch 
from  an  honored  soldier  of  Ohio,  which  tells 
its  own  story: 

Ci^EVELAND,  Ohio,  January  12, 1876— 10.88a.  m. 
To  Gbubbal  Garvi  letn. 

House  of  Representatives: 
By  autliority  of  Sucretiiry  of  War  I  furnished 
16,000  rebel  pi'isonerH  at  Elmira  with  the  same 
rations — cotfce,  tobacco,  coal,  wood,  clothing, 
barracks,  moflical  attendance— as  were  given 
to  our  own  aoMlers.  The  dead  were  decently 
bnried  in  Gimira  cemetery.  All  this  can  be 
proved  by  Democrats  of  that  city. 

General  J.  J.  ELWELL. 

Mr.  HIIiL.     By  permission  of  the  gentle- 

•'>m  Ohio,  I  desire  to  say  that  there 


was  no  purpose  on  ray  part  by  any  of  my 
remarks  on  yesterday  to  charge  inhumanity 
upon  anybody  at  Elmira  or  anywhere  else. 
I  only  read  the  evidence  from  official  sources 
as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  BLAINE.     A  letter  in  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  HILL.  Let  me  get  through,  if  you 
please.  Do  not  be  uneasy.  Keep  quiet,  and 
I  will  not  hurt  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MacDOUGALL.  That  is  what  you 
told  us  in  1861. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  simply  say  that  1  was  read- 
ing the  evidence  of  cruelties,  in  the 
language  of  that  letter,  'inseparable  from 
prison  life.*'  Then  I  read  of  the  small-pox 
epidemic  at  Elmira  and  its  character.  But 
the  remark  which  the  gentleman  is  now  com- 
-menting  on  was  not  connected  with  any 
charge  of  inhumanity  upon  any  person  in 
the  world.  I  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  I  meant  to  charge  inhumanity  upon  no- 
body. I  was  simply  speaking  of  those  hor- 
rors that  are  inseparable  from  all  prison  life; 
and  I  wound  up  my  statement  by  saying 
that  the  official  reports  of  Secretary  Stanton, 
on  the  19th  of  July,  1866,  after  the  war  was 
over,  gave  the  relative  mortality  of  prisoners 
in  Federal  hands  and  prisoners  in  Confeder* 
ate  hands,  and  that  the  mortality  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  in  northnrn  prisons  was 
12  per  cent.,  while  the  mortality  of  Federal 
prisoners  in  Confederate  hands  was  less  than 
9  per  cent.  Now  I  simply  said  that  judging 
by  that  test  there  was  more  atrocity  (if  you 
please  to  call  it  so) — I  meant,  of  course,  mor- 
tality— ^in  the  prisons  of  the  North  than  in 
those  of  the  South.  Let  the  gentleman  take 
the  benefit  of  that  statement.  I  simply  re 
ferred  to  the  report  of  Secretary  Stanton. 

Mr.  BAKER,  of  Indiana.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  to  charge  that  the  amount  of  mor- 
tality in  Northern  prisons  was  owing  to  any 
cruelty  or  neglect  of  the  Federal  officers  ? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  to 
what  special  cause  the  mortality  on  either 
side  was  attributable.  I  say  it  was  attribu- 
table to  those  horrors  inseparable  from  prison 
life  everywhere;  and  I  simply  entered  my 
protest  against  gentlemen  seeking  to  stir 
up  those  old  past  horrors  on  either  side  to 
keep  alive  a  strife  that  ought  to  be  buried. 
That  is  all.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  hear  what 
the  gentleman  says,  and  to  give  it  more  force 
by  contrast  I  quote  again  the  words  he  used 
as  reported  in  the  newspapers  th^s  mornicTg  : 
When  the  gentleman  from  Maine  addresses 
the  House  again  let  him  add  to  it  thatthe  atro- 
cities  of  Andersonville  do  not  begin  to  com- 
pare with  the  atrocities  of  Elmira,  of  Fort 
Douglas,  or  of  Fort  Delaware ;  and  of  all  the 
atrocities,  both  at  Andersonville  and  Elmira, 
the  Con  fed  crate  government  stands  acquitted 
from  all  responsibility  and  blame. 

I  refer  to  it  to  show  why  I  could  not 
Mr.  HILL.     I  have  no  doubt  the  gentle- 
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1*8  motive  is  good ;  bat  he  will  permit 
to  remind  him  that  what  he  has  just  read 
wmM  said  bj  me  after  reading  Secretary 
8t&ziton*8  report;  and  of  coarse,  while  I  men- 
tioned prison  places  at  the  North  I  did  not 
me&n  to  charge  Inhamanitjr  upon  anj  one  as 
a  olass. 

Mr.  OARFIELD.    But  let  me  saj  another 

^rord  to  cloae  ^his   branch  of  the  sabject. 

Tlie  onlj  mathoritjr  introdaoed  to  prove  the 

pretended  atrocitj  at  £lmira  was  an  anon y- 

Bkoas  letter  printed  in  the  New  York  World, 

Tlie  Roman  soldiers  who  watched  at  the  sep- 

ulohre  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  attempted 

to  disprove  his  resurrection  by  testifying  to 

irliat  happened  while  they  were  asleep.  Bad 

as  this  testimony  was,  it  was  not  anonymous  ; 

but     in    this    case     the     testimony     was 

tliat    of    a    shadow — an    initial — nobody. 

Stat  nominis  umbra.      What  the  substance 

^ras  we   know  not.     But  even    as  to  this 

ANONYMOUS  ANUTUORITT, 

it  would  have  been  well  for  the  caase  of 
justice  if  the  gentleman  had  been  kind  enough 
to  quote  it  all.  I  read,  I  believe,  from  the  very 
book  from  which  the  gentleman  quoted — The 
Life  of  Davis — a  sentence  omitted  by  him,  but 
which  I  hope  be  will  haye  printed  in  his 
speech.     It  is  this: 

The  facts  demonstrate  that  in  as  healthy  a 
location  us  there  is  in  New  York,  with  every 
remedial  appliance  Ih  abundance,  with  no 
epidemic,  Ao, 

So  that  even  this  anonymoas  witness  tes- 
tifies that  we  planted  our  Klmira  prison  in  as 
healthy  a  place  as  there  was  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  the 
small-pox  broke  out  in  that  prison  very  soon 
after  the  date  of  this  letter;  and  the  mortal- 
ity that  followed  was  very  much  greater  than 
in  any  other  prison  in  the  North. 

How  we  have  kept  alive  our  vindiotiveness 
will  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  Congress,  at  its 
last  session  or  the  session  before  last,  passed 
a  law  making  the  rebel  cemetery  at  Klmira 
a  part  of  the  national-cemetery  system  ;  and 
to-day,  this  malignant  AU ministration,  this 
ferocious  Constitution-hating  and  South-hat- 
ing Administration  is  paying  an  officer  for 
tenderly  caring  for  the  inclosure  that  holds 
the  remains  of  these  outraged  soldiers  t 

Mr.  MacDOUGALL.  And  a  Union  soldier, 
Captain  Fitch,  is  building  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a  monument  at  £lmira  to  the  Confede- 
rate  dead 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  did  not  know  that. 
At  another  place,  Finn's  Point,  in  Virginia, 
we  have  within  the  past  few  months  em- 
braced another  cemetery  of  rebel  soldiers 
under  the  law  and  protection  of  our  national 
cemetery  system.  All  this  out  of  the  depths 
•  of  our  wrath  and  hatred  for  our  Southern 
brethren  t 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
to  say  a  word  on  that  point  f 


Mr.  OARFIELD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HILL.  In  response  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said,  I  desire  to  state  as  a  fact 
what  I  personally  know,  that  on  the  last  oc- 
casion of  decorating  soldiers*  graves  in  the 
South,  our  people,  uniting  with  Northern 
soldiers  there,  decorated  in  harmonious  ac- 
cord the  graves  of  the  fallen  Federals  and 
the  graves  of  the  fallen  Confederates.  It  is 
because  of  this  glorious  feeling  that  is  being 
awakened  in  the  country  that  I  protest  * 
against  the  revival  of  these  horrors  about 
any  prison. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  So  do  I.  Who  brought 
it  here?  [Cries  from  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  House,  Blainb  !  Blainb  !  ]  We  will 
see  as  to  that.  I  wish  this  same  fraternal 
feeling  could  come  out  of  the  graveyard  and 
display  itself  toward  the  thirty  or  forty 
maimed  Union  soldiers  who  were  on  duty 
around  this  Capitol,  but  who  have  been  dis- 
placed by  an  equal  number  of 

SOLDIERS  ON  TUB  OTHBB  SIDB. 

[Applause.  ] 

There  was  another  point  which  the  gentle- 
man made  which  I  am  frank  to  say  I  am  not 
now  able  to  answer. 

Mr.  REAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  (with  the  permission  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio)  to  the  exact  state  of  facts 
in  reference  to  the  allegation  just  made  by 
him.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  statement 
has  been  made  that  there  have  been  thirty  or 
forty  crippled  Federal  soldiers  removed  from 
ofive  under  this  House  and  their  places  filled 
by  Confederate  soldiers.  I  was  shown  yes- 
terday morning  by  the /Doorkeeper  of  the 
House  (and  the  information  is  as  accessible 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  all  others  as 
to  myself)  a  roll  showing  there  were  eighteen 
Federal  soldiers  appointed  by  the  Doorkeep- 
er of  the  House  during  the  last  Congress, 
while  twenty-four  Federal  soldiers  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Doorkeeper  of  the 
present  Congress;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  aggregate  number  of  appoiutmynts  al- 
lowed to  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  the 
last  Congress  was  very  much  larger  than 
that  allowed  to  the  Doorkeeper  of  the  present 
Congress.  Besides  that,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  those  appointed  by  the  present 
Doorkeeper  have  taken  what  is  popularly 
denominated  as  the  iron-clad  oath. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  correct. 

Mr.  SOUTHARD.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  referred  to  a  list  which  I  have  here 
before  me. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  My  time  is  fast  running 
out,  and  I  do  not  want  it  all  taken  up  lur 
these  explanations;  but  I  will  hear  my  df- 
league. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  yieldf 
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Mr.  GARFIELD.  - 1  yield  to  my  ooUaague. 
Ur.  BANDALL.  Your  time  wiU  be  ex- 
tended- 
He.  SODTHARD.  The  Btatement  whioh 
I  have  before  me,  snd  to  wliioh  the  gentle- 
maa  from  Texan  referred,  is  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-tliree  appointments  made 
i>7  the  Doorkeeper  in  the  last  Uouee  of  Rep- 
'esentativeB,  there  were  eighteen  Union  eol- 
'  diera;  while,  nut  of  the  eighl/-fiTe  appoint- 
ments allowed  to  the  Doorkeeper  of  the 
present  House,  twentf-Biz  Union  soldiers 
have  been  appointed.     [Applanse.] 

The  SPEAKER.  These  demonstrationa  are 
entirely  out  of  order, 

Mr.  J0NB3,  of  C«ntnckj.     Mr.  Speaker, 
1  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Eentncky.  My  point  is 
this:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  point  of 
order  or  not,  bat  I  do  request  that  the 
Speaker  will  in  the  most  deteimined  man- 
ner suppress  any  applanae  iu  this  House.  1 
regret  thia  debate,  and  especially  these  de- 
tails; but  this  applanse  is  anbecoming  the 
gravity  of  the  qaestion,  hoivever  aul<>rtu- 
nately  it  may  have  come  up  here;  and  I  do 
reqaest  that  ou  this  side  of  the  House  there 
ihali  be  no  applause  of  any  member  who 
speaks  for  the  South,  or  any  demonstration 
against  any  one  speaking  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  I  hope  courtesy  and  decorum  will 
be  observed.  [Cries  of  "Good!"  "OoodfJ 
It  is  unbecoming  the  House,  and  nnbecom- 
ing  the  country,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
stopped. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Eentaoky  is  well  made. 
These  things  are  not  in  order,  and  the  Chair 
earnestly  requfsts  the  House  will  set  an 
example  to  those  outside  of  the  bar  and  in 
the  galleries  by  stopping  all  such  demonstra- 
tions. And  the  Chair  Cakes  occasion  to  say 
to  the  galleries  that  if  these  things  are  con- 
tinued it  will  be  his  duty  to  ^ve  them 
cleared. 

Mr.  OARFIBLD.     I  regret  as  much  as  any 
one  the  diaeassion  of  this  question.     I  did 
not  intend  to  refer  to  it  at  all.     I  hope  what 
my  colleagne  has  presented  as  a  statistical 
table  will  turn  out  to  be  correct.     1  sh^ll  be 
it  Is  cor- 
it  into  my 
See  of  the 
e  old  and 
tbe  post- 
is  claimed 


I  of  this 
employes 
.they  had 


not  borne  anns  agniust  the  Qovernmeut. 
If  the  statement  be  correct  which  I  have 
had  pat  into  my  hands,  it  would  seem  to 
throw  some  shadow  of  doubt  ou  what  we 
have  just  heard.  But  let  both  statementa 
go  in  together. 

This  is  the  list  handed  to  ine: 


Tliuold  force.— N Oram Q  Ciana,  Vermont: 
U.  Lcgg,  New  Vork,  two  years  In  Unlor  '  — 


Union  Army  and  be imaueotly "disabled  at 
Wine  heater;  J.  U.  Paine,  Oblo,  waa  iu  Union 
Armj:0. M.Thomaa,  loivajK.  P.  Blahop,  Mich- 
igan, lost  an  arm  In  tlio  UnlOP  »■■■■.—  d  = 
Uo Michael,  WisconslD,  nearly  lo 

tbr_. 
York; 


bis  Bight  ii 


Union  Aimyj  i).  II.  Bradley,  Wisconsin, 
e  years  in  Union  Army;  J.  If,  Lytle,  New 
k;  W.  B.  Seaalona  New  Tork;  J.  D.  Severn 


r  force.— George  W.  aocfc,  Virginia, 
1,  Virginia;  S. 


.  Kennedy,  Virginia,  In  Confcde j, 

A.  W.C.Nowlin.vrrgln/a.  In  Confederate  army; 

~ Virginia;  W.  U.  UoblDson, 

■;  J.  a    Fisher, 


Edward  C.  t 


....--,  .„.S.Ji. , 

Virginia,  In  Confederate  army;  P.  3.  Goodsil, 
W.  B.  Lowery,  Virginia,  In  Confederate  army; 

Joseph  M.  Taylor,  Kdwln  £sto,  New  rork; 
ThomaaKliby,  Connection  I,  In  iJnlon  Army. 
Hr.  Speaker,  I  was  about  to  refer  to  aa- 
other  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Qeorgia  iu  his  statement  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  by  us  and  taken  by  them 
and  tbe  relative  number  of  deaths.  I  have 
this  morning  received  from  the  Surgeon 
General  references  to  all  the  pagas  of  official 
reports  on  that  Subject,  but  I  have  not  been 
able,  in  the  hurried  momenta  of  the  session 
since  I  arrived  here,  to  examine  the  fignres. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Bdbcsabd] 
has  made  up  a  part  of  the  statement  which 
I  am  now  able  to  present.  That  statement 
shows  that  during  the  war 

while  on  the   other  side  thej  took  188,145 
prisoners  from  ns. 

This  is  a  statement  to  which  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  referred  me  in  a  note  received  since 
I  took  my  seat  iu  the  House  this  morning, 
and  is  in  a  printed  report  on  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  rebel  authorities, 
third  session  Fortieth  Congress,  page  228, 
which  gentlemen  can  examine  at  their  leis- 

It  ought  to  be  added  iu  this  connection 
that  the  conscription  laws  of  the  Confederate 
congress  forced  all  able-bodied  citizens  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty  into 
the  service,  v[hile  our  laws  limited  Che  con- 
scription to  the  usual  military  ages.  This, 
of  course,  put  into  their  army  a  large  num- 
ber of  immature  boys  and  broken-down  old 
men,  among  whom  the  mortality  would  nat- 
urally be  greater  than  in  an  army  made  np 
of  men  of  the  ordinary  ages. 

I  tarn  now  to  another  point.     The  gentle- 
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nutn  makes  another  answer  oonoenUng  these 
atrocities. 

The  SPEAKBR.    The   gentleman's  hoar 
lias  expired. 

Mr.  HILL.     I  hope  the  gentleman   from 
Oliio  will  be  permitted  to  go  on. 

There  being  no  objection.  Mr.   Q^bpibld's 
time  was  extended  indefinitely. 

Mr.  aARFIBLD.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
this  courtesy  and  will  not  abuse  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Oeorgia  makes  an- 
other answer,  that  whatever  was  suffered  by 
the  prisoners  for  at  least  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  was  in  consequence  of  our 

BBPVSAL  TO  MAKB  AN  BXCHANOB  OP  PBISONBRS, 

because  we  would  not  give  them  their  fresh 
men  in  our  prisons,  and  take  our  shadows 
and  skeletons  that  came  back  from  theirs. 

This  is  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  a 
great  history,  which  muU  not  be  omitted  in 
this  debate;  and  I  will  very  briefly  refer  to  its 
leading  points.  There  was  much  trouble  about 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  between  the  two 
belligerents;  first,'  because  for  a  long  time 
we  did  not  acknowledge  the  Confederates  as 
belligerents.  We  hoped  under  the  ninety 
days  theory  of  Mr.  Seward  to  get  through 
without  their  recognition,  but  that  hope 
failed.  Our  enemies  were  as  gallant  a  peo- 
ple as  oyer  drew  the  sword,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  that  hope  was  delayed  for  months 
and  for  years.  But  finally  an  arrangement 
was  made  under  which  it  was  possible  to 
make  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners; 
and  on  the  22d  of  July,  1862,  a  cartel  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  belligerents,  which 
provided  that  within  ten  days  after  a  pris- 
oner was  taken  he  should  be  paroled  and 
sent  home;  and  whenever  it  was  announced 
by  either  side  that  a  certain  number  was  re- 
lieTed  from  the  parole  a  corresponding  num- 
ber should  be  released  from  the  other  side, 
and  in  that  way  the  exchange  was  effected. 

There  were  two  points  of  delivery  of  pris- 
oners. One  was  at  Vicksburg.  Another 
was  at  a  point  near  Dutch  Gap,  in  Virginia. 
And  the  exchange  went  on  for  some  time 
until  a  series  of  events  occurred  which  in- 
terrupted it.  To  those  events  I  desire  to 
call  attention  for  a  moment.  The  first  in  or- 
der of  time  was  a  proposition  which  was 
read  before  the  House  yesterday,  and  which 
I  incorporate  here  in  my  remarks,  not  for 
the  sake  of  making- any  personal  point,  >but 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  history. 
kill's  black  plaq  rbsolutiob. 

In  October,  1862,  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Confederate  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Hill,  of  Oeorgia — 

That  every  person  pretending  to  be  a  sol- 
dier or  officer  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
be  captured  on  the  soil  of  the  Confedeitito 
States  after  the  first  of  January,  18G3.  shall  be 

8 resumed  to  have  entered  the  territory  of 
^e  Confederate  States  with  intent  to  excite 


Insurrection  and  to  abet  murder,  and  that  un- 
less  satisfactory  proof  be  adduced  to  the  con- 
trary before  the  military  court  before  which 
his  trial  shall  be  had  he  shali  suffer  death. 

That  was  the  first  step  in  the  complication 
in  regard  to  the  exchaiige  of  prisoners  of 
war.  That  resolution  appears  to  have  borne 
early  fruits. 

On  the  22d  day  of  December,  1862,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  man  for  whom  amnesty  is  now 
being  asked,  issued  a  proclamation,  a  copy 
of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  read  two 
paragraphs: 

First.  That  all  commissioned  officers  in  the 
command  of  said  Benjamin  F.  Butler  be  de* 
Glared  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  sol- 
diers engaged  in  honorable  warfare,  but  as 
robbers  and  criminals  deserving  death;  and 
that  they,  and  each  of  them  be,  whenever 
capturecl,  reserved  for  execution. 

Mr.     HILL.     A  reason  is  stated  for  that. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  The  reason  is  in  the 
preamble.  I  am  not  discussing  the  reasons 
for  this  extraordinary  proclamation,  but  its 
effects  upon  the  exchange  of  .prisoners. 

Third.  That  all  negro  slaves  captured  in 
arms  beat  once  delivered  over  to  the  execu- 
tive authorities  of  the  respective  States  to 
which  they  belong,  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  the  laws  of  -said  States. 

Fourth.  That  the  like  orders  be  executed  in 
all  oases  with  uespeot  to  all  commissioned 
officers  of  the  United  States  when  found  serv- 
ing in  company  with  said  slaves  in  Insurrec 
tion  against  the  authorities  of  the  different 
States  of  this  Confederacy. 

Two  great  questions  were  thus  raised:  first, 
that  a  certain  class  of  officers,  merely  be 
cause  they  served  under  General  Butler, 
should  be  declared  not  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  prisoners  of  war,  but  should  be  put  to 
death  when  taken.  These  men  were  serv- 
ing, not  Benjamin  V.  Butler,  but  the  Union. 
They  did  not  choose  him  as  their  general. 
They  were  assigned  to  him  ;  and  by  this 
proclamation    that    assignment 

COBSIONBD  THBM  TO  DBATH 

at  the  hands  of  their  captors.  But  the 
second  question  was  still  more  important. 
It  was  an  order  that  all  men  who  had 
been  slaves  and  had  enlisted  under  the 
^g  of  the  Union  should  be  denied  all  the 
rights  of  soldiers,  and  when  captured  should 
be  dealt  with  as  runaway  slaves  under  the 
laws  of  the  States  where  they  formerly  be- 
longed, and  that  commissioned  officers  who 
commanded  them  were  to  be  denied  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  decision  of  the  Union  people  every- 
where was  that,  great  as  was  the  suffering 
of  our  poor  soldiers  at  Andersonville  and 
elsewhere,  we  would  never  make  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  until  the  manhood  and 
the  rights  of  our  colored  soldiers  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  belligerent  power.  And 
for  long  weary  months  we  stood  upon  that 
issue,  and  most  of  the  suffering  occurred 
while  we  waited  for  that  act  of  justice  to  be 
done  on  the  other  aide. 
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To  enforce  this  proclamation  of  Mr.  Daris 
a'law  was  passed  on  the  Istof  May,  1863,  by 
the  Confederate  congress,  reported,  doubt- 
less, from  the  judiciary  committee  by  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  yesterday,  and  in  that 
law  the  principles  of  the  proclamation  I  hare 
just  read  were  embodied  and  expanded. 
Section  4  of  the  law  reads  as  follows: 

Sbo.  4.  That  every  white  person,  belnff  a 
oommissioned  officer  or  acting  as  each,  who- 
during  the  present  war,  siiall  command 
negroes  or  niulattoes  In  arms  against  the  Con, 
fecierate  States,  or  who  shall  arm,  train,  or. 
ganize,  or  prepare  negroes  or  mulattoes  for 
military  service  against  the  Confederate 
States  or  who  shall  voluntarily  aid  negroes 
or  mulattoes  in  any  military  enterprise,  at- 
tack, or  conflict  in  such  service,  shall  be 
deemed  as  inciting  servile  insurrection,  and 
shall,  if  captured,  be  put  to  d«>ath  or'be  other- 
wise punished,  at  the.discretlon  of  the  court. 

Sko.  6.  Every  person, being  a  commissioned 
officer  or  acting  as  such  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  who  shall  during  the  present  war  ex- 
cite, attempt  to  excite,  or  cause  to  be  excited, 
a  servile  Insurrection,  or  who  shall  incite  or 
cause  to  be  inci'ted  a  slave  to  rebel,  shall,  if 
captured,  be  put  to  death  or  be  otherwise 
punished,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Skc.  7.  All  negroes  and  mulattoes  who  Shall 
be  engaged  in  war  or  be  taken  in  arms  against 
the  Confederate  States,  or  shatt  give  aid  or 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  Confederate 
States,  shall,  when  captured  4u  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  be  <1  el  ivered  to  the  authorities  of 
the  State  or  States  In  which  they  shall  be  cap- 
tured, to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  pres- 
ent or  future  laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

Approved  May  1, 1803. 

Now,  Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  am  here  to  say  that 
this  position  taken  by  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federacy, indorsed  by  his  congress  and  car- 
ried into  execution  by  his  officers,  was  the 
great  primal  trouble  in  all  this  business  of 
the  exchange  of  prisoners.  There  were 
minor  troubles,  such  as  claims  by  both  sides 
that  paroles  had  been  violated.  I  think 
General  Halleck  reported  that  a  whole  divi- 
sion of  four  brigades,  Stevenson's  division, 
which  had  not  been  properly  exchanged, 
fought  us  at  Lookout  Mountain;  but  that 
may  have  been  a  mistake.  It  was  one  of 
the  points  in  controversy.  But  the  central 
*  question  was  that  of  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States  having  committed  itself  to  tire 
doctrine  that 

THE  NEGRO  WAS  A  MAN   AND  NOT  A  CHATTEL, 

and  that  being  a  man  he  had  a  right  to 
help  us  in  lighting  for  the  Union,  and  be- 
ing a  soldier  we  would  perish  rather  than 
that  he  should  not  be  treated  as  a  soldier. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  speakiug  at  ran« 
dom  I  will  read  from  a  report  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  en  the  difficulty  of  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. This  paper  is  dated  August  24,  lbG4. 
I  think  it  is  a  misprint  for  18(53,  from  what 
surrounds  it;  but  no  matter  as  to  that.  It 
was  in  August  General   Meredith  reported: 

To  ray  demand  -^that  all  officers  command- 
ing  negro  troops,  and  negro  troops  themselves, 
sJiould  be  treated  as  other  prisoners  of  war, 


and  be  exchanged  as  snoh,"  Mr.  Quid  declined 
acceding,  remarking  that  they  (the  rebels) 
would  ^'die  in  the  last  ditch*'  before  giving  up 
the  right  to  send  slaves  back  to  slavery  as 

property  recaptured. 

»»»         »  »  »  » 

I  am,  general,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant, 

S.  A.  MEREDITH, 
Brigadier- General  and  Commissioner  for  Ex- 
change. 
MaJor-General  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Commissioner 
/or  Exchange  of  PrisonerSy  Washington^  D,  C. 

Thns  it  appears  that  in  the  negotiation,  as 
late  as  the  month  of  August,  1863,   the  re- 
fusal of  the  rebel  authorities  to  treat  t^e  * 
negro  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  prevented  the 
ekchange  of  prisoners. 

One  other  point  in  that  connection  and  I 
will  leave  this  sabject.  I  have  here  a  let- 
ter, dated  March  17,  1863,  written  by  Robert 
Quid  and  addressed  to  that  man  of  **bad 
eminence,*'  General  Winder,  in  which  Mr. 
Quid,  speaking  of  his  arrangement  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners,  says: 

77*«  arrangements  that  I  have  made  work 
largely  in  our  favor.  We  get  rid  of  a  set  of 
miserable  wretches  and  receive  some  of  the  best 
material  I  ever  saw. 

Now  in  that  single  line,  in  a  communioa- 
tion  between  two  men,  not  par  nobile  fratrum 
but  par  iurpe  diabolorum,  is  proof  that  the 
object  of  this  outrageous  treatment  at  An- 
dersonville  was  to  make  onr  men  so  that 
their  exchange  would  be  valueless  to  ns,  and 
it  throws  light  upon  the  charge  about  our 
treatment  of  prisoners  held  in  the  North. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  return  from  all  this 
to  the  direct  discussion  bearing  immediately 
upon  Jefferson  Davis.  It  seems  to  me  incon- 
trovertible that  the  records  I  have  adduced 
lay  at  his  door  the  charge  of  being  himself 
the  author,  the  conscious  author,  through 
his  own  appointed  instrument,  of  the  terrible 
work  at  Anderson vi He,  for  wtiioh  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  hold  him  unfit  to  be  ad- 
mitted amono^  the  legislators  of  this  nation. 

Before  I  leave  that  subject  let  me  say 
another  word  or  another  point.  I  see  around 
me  here  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  to  be  relieved 
of  their  political  disabilities,  and  I  ask  if  any 
one  of  them,  in  the  years  they  have  served 
here  with  us,  has  been  ever  taunted  with 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  thus  relieved  of 
disabilities  at  his  own  request?  Can  any 
one  of  them  recall  a  discourteous  remark 
that  has  ev^er  been  made  ^ere  in  debate  be- 
cause he  has  asked  and  accepted  the  am- 
nesty of  the  Government  ?  Do  you  want  us 
to  say  that  the  remaining  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  need  not  ask  what  you  did  ?  Do  the 
honorable  gentlemen  who  are  here  to-day 
want  easier  terms  on  which  the  others  may 
come  in  than  the  terms  on  which  they  them- 
selves came  back  f 


Q 
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Mr.  HILL.  I  desire  to  ask  a  question  for 
information,  fori  want  the  facts,  and  mj  re- 
ooUeotion  differs  from  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Oarpibld.]  The  act  of 
1872,  granting  a  partial  amnesty  to  quite  a 
Imrge  number,  does  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
make  anj  such  requisition  as  is  contained 
in  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  [Mr.  Blainb.] 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  The  gentleman  is  right. 
Mr.  HILL.  It  was  an  unconditional  am- 
nestj  like  that  contained  in  the  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Ran- 
dall.] It  required  no  oath  or  anything  of 
the  sort. 

Mr.  OARFIELD.    Certainly  not. 
Mr.  HILL.  I  am  very  sure  that  it  was  under 
that  act  that  I  was  relieved.     And  I  never 
applied  for  any  amnesty  at  all,  but  I  would 
not  have  felt  it 

ANT  LOSS  OP  PBIDB  HAD  I  DONB  80. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  CerUinlynot.  I  remem- 
ber very  well  that  we  relieved  a  large  num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  one  act.  But  we  did  not 
relieve  those  who,  at  the  time  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  held  offices  and  commissions  un- 
der the  Government,  which  they  had  sworn 
before  God  they  would  protect  and  defend, 
and  afterward  went  into  the  rebellion.  Those 
are  the  people  that  we  have  required  to  ask 
for  amnesty. 

Mr.  diLL.  Allow  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  a  correction  of  his  state- 
ment. The  aet  of  Congress  of  1872  relieved 
all  persons,  as  I  understand  it,  from  disabil- 
ities who  had  been  members  of  any  State 
Legislature,  or  who  had  been  an  executive  or 
Judicial^ officer  of  any  State,  and  relieved  all 
in  civil  or  military  service,  or  who  had  even 
been  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cepting the  Thirty-fifth  or  Thirty-sixth  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  The  Thirty-sixth  and 
Thirty-seventh  Congresses. 

Mr.  HILL.  Well,  one  or  the  other.  It 
relieved  all  those  who  were  not  in  Congress 
at  the  time  of  secession,  all  members  of  State 
Legislatures,  all  civil  and  military  officers, 
except  the  few  remaining,  some  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  You  granted  them  relief 
without  any  condition  whatever. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  The  gentleman  will  ob- 
serve  that  those  to  whom  he  refers  did  not, 
at  the  time  the  war  broke  out,  hold  commis- 
sions as  United  States  officers. 

Mr.  HILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  We  excepted  tfom  am- 
nesty all  those  who  hold  in  their  hands  a 
commission  from  the  Federal  Government, 
and  who  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  their  com- 
mission ;  and  we  did  this  because  they  had 
added  to  rebellion — I  must  use  words — 

THB  CRIMB  OF   PBRJUBT  \ 

in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 


Mr.  TUCKER.  Will  the  gentleman  allow 
me  to  interrupt  him  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.     Certainly. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  speaking  here  to-day  of 
kindness  to  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  to  say  that  any  man  who  held  a  commis- 
sion under  the  United  States  at  the  time  the 
war  broke  out,  and  who  went  into  secession, 
was  guilty  of  perjury  f 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  will  repeat  precisely 
the  measured  words  I  used.  I  said  'Hhe 
crime  of  perjury  in  the  eyes  of  the  law."  In 
view  of  the  fact  of  flaming  war,  I  do  not  say 
those  men  should  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
perjurers  ;  I  never  said  that.  But  what  will 
the  gentleman  ciUl  it  ?  By  what  other  name 
does  the  law  know  it  f  I  did  not  make  the 
dictionary,  nor  did  I  make  the  law.  The  gen- 
tleman certainly  knows  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  lam  incapable  of  making  a  refer- 
ence to  any  personal  matter  in  this  discus- 
sion. He  must  see  that  I  am  using  the  word 
as  it  is  used  in  the  law. 

Mr.  TUCKER.     Mr.  Speaker — ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  (Mr.  Sprinoeb 
in  the  chair.)  Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia, [Mr.  Tucker  ?] 

Mr.  GARFIELD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  TUCKER.  I  do  not  ask  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman  that  I  may  excuse  myself,  but 
to  excuse  some  of  the  noblest  men  that  I 
have  ever  known,  and  of  whom  the  gentle- 
man might  bo  proud  to  claim  to  be  a  peer. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  There  were  some  pas- 
sages in  the  speech  of  yesterday  which  make 
me  less  reluctant 

TO  SPBAK  OP  BBBAKINO  OATHS. 

He  said : 

We  charge  all  our  wrongs  to  that  "higher 
law"  fanaticism  which  never  kept  a  pledge  or 
obeyed  a  law.  We  sought  to  leave  the  associa- 
tion of  those  who  would  not  keep  tldelity  to  oov- ' 
enant.  We  sought  to  go  by  ourselves ;  but,  so 
far  from  having  lost  our  fiaelity  to  the  Consti- 
tution, we  hugged  it  to  our  bosoms  and  car- 
ried it  with  us.  *  *  *  But  you  sfontlemen 
who  persecuted  us  by  your  infidelities  until 
you  drove  us  out  of  the  Union,  you  who  then 
claimed  to  be  the  only  friends  of  the  Union, 
which  you  had  before  denounced  as  a  "league 
with  hell  and  a  covenant  with  death,"  you  who 
follow  up  the  war  when  the  soldiers  who 
fought  It  nave  made  peace  and  gone  to  their 
homes,  to  you  we  have  no  concessions  to 
make.    Martyrs  owe  no  apology  to  tyrants. 

There  is  a  certain  sublimity  of  assumption 
in  this  which  challenges  admiration.  Why 
the  very  men  of  whom  we  are  talking, 
who  broke  their  oaths  of  office  to  the  nation 
— when  we  are  speaking  of  relieving  them  we 
are  told  that  they  went  out  because  we  broke 
the  Constitution  and  would  not  be  bound  by 
oaths.  Did  we  break  the  Constitution  ?  Did 
we  drive  them  out  f  I  invoke  the  testimony 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  now  a  member  of 
this  House,  who,  standing  up  in  the  secession 
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convention  of  Georgia,  declared  that  there 
was  no  just  ground  for  Qeorgia's  going  oat ; 
declared  that  the  election  of  a  President 
according  to  tl^e  Constitution  was  no  justifi- 
ahle  ground  for  sect^ssion,  and  declared  that 
if  under  the  circumstances  the  South  should 
go  out  she  would  herself  be  committing  a 
gigantic  wrong  and  would  call  down  upon 
herself  the  thunders  and  horrors  of  ciyil  war. 

Thus  spoke  Alexander  H.  Stephf^ns  in 
1860.  Over  against  anything  that  maj  he 
said  to  the  contrary  I  place  his  testimony 
that  we  did  not  force  the  South  out ;  that 
they  went  oat  against  all  the  protests  and 
the  prayers  and  the  humiliation  that  a  great 
and  proud  nation  could  make  without  abso- 
lute disgrace. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  yield  to  me  a  moment? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.    Certainly. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  gentleman  has  used  a 
term  that  touches  the  honor  of  more  men 
than  one  in  this  House  and  in  the  South.  I 
desire,  therefore,  to  ask  him  this  question: 
Whether  the  war  did  not  result  from  a  dif- 
ference of  views  between  gentlemen  of  the 
North  and  gentlemen  of  the  South  with  re- 
gard to  what  was  the  true  construction  of 
the  Constitution?  That  being  so,  I  desire 
to  ask  him  further  whether  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  Constitution  was  best  observed  by 
those  people  of  the  section  which  he  repre- 
sents, those  of  his  own  party,  who  declared 
that  there  was  a  law  higher  than  the  Consti- 
tution and  declined  to  obey  that  instrument, 
or  by  those  who  observed  faithfully  their 
constitutional  obligations,  and  who,  when 
raids  were  made  upon  them,  merely  defended 
themselves,  as  they  understand  it, 

FBOM  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  AOORBSSION  ? 

I  wish  to  say  further  for  myself  and  for 
.  those  who  are  here  with  me  that,  the  Con- 
stitution having  been  amended — the  * 'higher 
law"  party  having  incorporated  in  that  in- 
strument the  abolition  of  slav^^ry  and  cer- 
tain other  features  which  we  have  now  sworn 
to  support  along  with  the  rest  of  the  instru- 
ment— if  in  the  future  we  fail  to  observe 
that  oath  bt^fore  high  Heaven,  then  we  may 
be  declared  perjured;  then  we  may  be  de- 
clared rebels;  then  we  may  be  declared 
traitors. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  If  the  gentleman  has 
understood  ine  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  I 
have  not  used  the  word  in  any  ofifensive 
sense,  but  in  its  plain  and  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, as  used  in  the  law.  We  held  that  the 
United  States  was  a  nation,  bound  together 
by  a  bond  of  perpetual  union;  a  union  which 
no  State  or  any  combination  of  States,  which 
no  man  or  any  combination  of  men,  had  the 
right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  break. 
The  attempt  of  the  South  to  overthrow  tho 
Union  was  crime  against  the  Govemment-the 


crime  of  rebellion.  It  can  be  described  by  no 
other  name.  It  is  so  known  to  the  laws  of  na- 
tions.    It  is  so  desciibed  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  (.'ourt. 
The  gentleman  &om  North  Carolina  calls 

THE  WAS  ON   ONE  SIDE  A  BAID. 

I  will  never  consent  to  call  our  war  for  the 
Union  '*a  raid,''  least  of  all  a  raid  upon  the 
rights  of  any  human  being.  I  admit  that  there 
was  a  political  theory  of  State  rights — a  theory 
held,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  gentlemen  like 
the  gentleman  of  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuckbb]  who 
spoke  a  moment  ago — ^believed  in  as  sin- 
cerely as  I  believe  the  opposite — which  led 
them  to  think  it  was  their  duty  to  go  when 
their  State  went.  I  admit  that  that  greatly 
mitigates  all  that  the  law  speaks  of  as  a  vio- 
lation of  an  oath.  But  I  will  never  admit 
(for  history  gives  the  lie  to  the  statement  in 
every  line)  that  the  men  of  the  Union  were 
making  a  *^raid"  upon  the  rights  of  the 
South. 

Read  the  Republican  platform  of  1856  and 
of  1860.  What  did  we  contend  for  in  those 
years?  Simply  that  slavery  should  not  be 
extended  into  any  Territory  already  free. 
That  was  all.  We  forswore  any  right  or 
purpose  on  our  part  in  time  of  peace  to  touch 
slavery  in  any  State.  We  only  claimed  that 
in  the  Territories,  the  common  heritage  of 
all  the  Union,  slavery  should  neveV  travel 
another  inch;  and,  thank  God,  it  no  longer 
pollutes  our  soil  or  disgraces  our  civilization. 

Now  that  slavery, 

THE  GUILTY  CAUSE  OP  THE  BBBELLION. 

is  no  more,  and  that,  so  far  as  I  know 
nobody  wants  it  restored — I  do  not  believe 
these  gentlemen  from  the  South  desire  its 
restoration 

Mr.  HILL.     We  would  not  have  it. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  They  would  not  have 
it,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  says .  Then 
let  us  thank  God  that  in  the  fierce  flames  of 
war  the  institution  of  slavery  has  been  con- 
sumed; and  out  of  its  ashes  let  us  hope  a 
better  than  the  fabled  Phcenix  of  old  will 
arise —a  love  of  the  Union  high  and  deep, 
**as  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air,'* 
enveloping  us  all,  and  that  it  shall  be 
counted  no  shame  for  any  man  who  is  not 
still  under  political  -disabilities  to  say  with 
uplifted  hand,  *'I  will  be  true  to  it  and  take 
the  proffered  amnesty  of  the  nation."  But 
let  us  not  tender  it  to  be  spurned.  If  it  is 
worth  having,  it  is  worth  asking  for. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  as  I  began. 
Toward  those  men  who  gallantly  fought  ua 
on  the  field  I  cherish  the  kindest  feeling.  I 
feel  .a  sincere  reverence  for  the  soldierly 
qualities  they  displayed  on  many  a  well- 
fought  battle-field.  I  hope  the  day  wUl 
come  when  their  swords  and  ours  will  be 
crossed  over  many  a  doorway  of  our  chil- 
dren, who  will  remember  the  glory  of  their 
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ancestors  with  pride.  The  high  qualities 
displayed  in  that  oonfliot  now  belong  to  the 
whole  nation.  Let  them  be  consecrated  to 
the  Union  and  its  fature  peace  and  glory. 
I  shall  hail  that  consecration  as  a  pledge  and 
symbol  of  our  perpetuity. 

But  there  was  a  class  of  men  referred  to 
in  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  yesterday 
for  whom  I  have  never  yet  gained  the  Chris- 
tian grace  necessary  to  say  the  same  thing. 
The  gentleman  said  that  amid  the  thunder 
of  battle,  through  its  dun  smoke,  and 
above  its  roar  they  heard  a  voice  from  this 
side  saying,  '^Brothers,  come."  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  meant  the  same  thing,  but 
I  heard  that  voice  behind  us.  I  heard  that 
voice,  and  I  recollect  that  I  sent  one  of  those 
Who  uttered  it  through  our  lines — a  voice 
owned  by  Vallandigham.  [Laughter.]  Gen- 
eral Scott  said,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
**When  this  war  is  over,  it  will  require  all 
the  physical  and  moral  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

TO  RBSTBAni  THE  BAGS  AVD  FUBT  OF  TUB  NON- 
COMBATANTS.*' 

[Laughter.]  It  was  that  non-combatant 
voice  behind  us  that  cried  *'halloof"  to 
the  other  side;  that  always  gave  cheer 
and  encouragement  to    the  enemy    in    our 


hour  of  darkness.  I  have  never  forgot- 
ten and  have  not  yet  forgiven  those  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  North  whose  hearts  were  not 
warmed  by  the  grand  inspirations  of  the 
Union,  but  who  stood  back  finding  fault, 
always  crying  disaster,  rejoicing  at  our  de- 
feat, never  glorying  in  our  victory.  If  these 
are  the  voices  the  gentleman  heard,  I  am 
sorry  he  is  now  united  with  those  who  ut- 
tered them. 

But  to  those  most  noble  men,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  who  together  fought  for  the 
Union,  I  commend  all  the  lessons  of  charity 
that  the  wisest  and  most  beneficent  men  have 
taught.     I  join  you  all 

IN  BiFEBY  ASPIBATION 

that  you  may  exj^ress  to  stay  in  this  Union,  to 
heal  its  wounds,  to  increase  its  glory,  and  to 
forget  the  evils  and  bitternessess  of  the  past; 
but  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  heroic  men  who,  maimed 
and  bruised,  drag  out  their  weary  lives, 
many  of  them  carrying  in  their  hearts  hor- 
rible memories  of  what  they  suffered  in 
the  prison-.pen — do  not  ask  us  to  vote  to  put 
back  into  power  that  man  who  was  the  cause 
of  their  suffering  — that  man  still  unaneled, 
unshrived,  unforgiven,  undefended.  [Great 
applause.] 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A  DEAD  CONFEDERACY. 

In  tbe  House  of  ReiiresentatiTes,  Jan.  13,  M 

MR.    BL-AINE: 


Mr.  Spbakbb,  before  proceeding  with 
the  remarks  which  I  shall  address  to 
the  question  before  the  House,  I  desire 
to  say  that  in  the  discussion  on  the  point  of 
order  that  was  raised  just  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment last  evening  I  did  not  intend  to 
be  understood  and  hope  no  gentleman  un- 
derstood me  as  implying  that  the  honorable 
Speaker  intended  in  any  way  to  deprive  me 
of  the  right  to  speak.  I  did  not  so  under- 
stand the  Speaker,  nor  did  I  understand  it 
to  be  the  motive  or  object  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Randall.]  I  say 
this  much  in  justice  to  myself  and  in  justice 
to  the  honorable  incumbent  of  the  chair. 

From  the  tone  of  the  debate  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
would  certainly  imagine  that  the  Republican 
party,  as  represented  in  Congress,  was  try- 
ing to  inflict  some  new  punishment  or  add 
some  fresh  stigma  to  the  name  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  as  well  Indeed  as  to  lay  some  addi- 
tional burden  on  those  other  citizens  of  the 
South  who  are  not  yet  fully  amnestied.  It  may 
therefore  not  be  unprofitable  just  to  recall 
to  the  attention  of  the  Ilouse  the  precise 
question  at  issue,  and  how  it  came  here,  and 
wbo  it  was  that  brought  it  here. 


The   gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  confer  special  honor  on  Jef- 
ferson Davis ;  for  what  honor  can  be  higher 
than  the  full  panoplied  citizenship  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  ?    He  has  lost  it  by  his 
crimes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia proposes  in  hot  haste,   without  debate, 
without  amendment,  to  drag  every  gentle- 
man up  to  say  '*Aye'*  or  "No"  upon  a  bill 
declaring  him  to  be  entitled  now  and  hence- 
forth to  all  the  rights  and  all  the  Honors  of 
American    citizenship.     From  that  we  dis- 
sent.    We  did  not  bring  the  question  here. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  throw  any  fresh  ele- 
ment of  an  inflammatory  kind  into  any  discus- 
sion or  difference  that  may  be  between  two 
parties  or  two  sections,  and  whatever  of  that 
kind  has  grown  from  this  discussion  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
and  those  who  stand  with  him. 

Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  proposi- 
tion to  punish  but  a  proposition  to  honor, 
and  while  we  disclaim  any  intention  or  desire 
to  punish  Jefferson  Davis,  we  resist  the 
proposition  to  honor  him.  And  right 
as  a  preliminary  matter,  I  desire  to  e 
myself  for  a  moment  to  the  cohstit 
point  suggested  by  the  honorable  gei 
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from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Sbbltb,]  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  last  evening.  He  sees 
and  appreciates  the  magnitude  of  the  crime 
laid  at  the  door  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  he 
clearly  pointed  out  that  neither  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  nor  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  palliated  or  dared  to  palliate 
the  crimes  with  which  I  charged  him.  But 
he  is  bothered  by  the  scruple  that  because 
we  are  permitted  to  punish  for  participancy 
in  insurrection  or  rebellion  we  cannot  make 
any  discrimination  or  distinction.  Why,  the 
honorable  gentleman  must  have  forgotten  that 
this  is  precisely  what  we  have  been  doing  ever 
since  the  disability  was  imposed.  We  first 
removed  the  disabilities  from  the  least  offen- 
sive class  ;  then  in  the  next  list  we  removed 
those  next  in  order  of  guilty  participancy, 
and  so  on,  until  in  1872  we  removed  the 
disability  froi]^  all,  except  the  Army  and  Na- 
vy officers,  members  of  Congress,  and  heads 
of  Departments.  Why,  sir,  are  we  not  as 
much  justified  to  day  in  excepting  Jefferson 
Davis  as  we  were  in  1872  in  excepting  the 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  he  consti- 
tutes one  ?  Therefore  I  beg  to  say  to  my 
honorable  friend,  whose  co-operation  I  crave, 
that  that  point  is  res  adjudicata  by  a  hun- 
dred acts  upon  the  statute-book.  We  are 
entirely  competent  to  do  just  what  is  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  question  of  the 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  and  on  the  great 
question  as  to  who  was  to  blame  for  break- 
ing exchange,  the  speech  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Gabpibld]  has 
left  me  literally  nothing  to  say.  He  ex- 
hausted the  subject.  His  speech  was  un- 
answerable, and  I  undertake  to  say  that  as 
yet  no  gentleman  has  answered  one  fact  that 
he  alleged — no  gentleman  in  this  House  can 
answer  one  fact  presented  by  him.  I  shall  not 
therefore  at  any  length  dwell  upon  that. 
But  in  connection  with  one  point  in  history 
there  is  something  which  I  should  feel  it  my 
duty,  not  merely  as  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
Ucan  party  which  upheld  the  administration 
that  conducted  the  war,  but  as  a  citizen  of 
the  American  Union,  to  resist  and  .resent, 
and  that  is,  the  allegations  that  wer6  made 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Confeder- 
ate prisoners  were  treated  in  the  prisons  of 
the  Union.    THe  gentleman  from  Georgia 

says : 

I  have  also  proved  that  with  all  the  horrors 
you  have  made  sacb  a  noise  about  as  occurring 
at  Audersouville,  greater  horrors  occurred  in 
the  prisons  where  our  troops  were  held. 

And  I  could  not  but  admire  the  **our*' 
and  the  "your"  with  which  the  gentleman 
conducted  the  whole  discussion.  It  ill  com- 
ported with  his  later  profession  of  Unionism. 
It  was  certainly  flinging  the  shadow  of  a 
dead  Coniederacy  a  long  way  over  the  dial 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives; 


and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
fell  into  a  little  of  the  same  line.  Of  that  I 
shall  speak  again.  Th^  gentleman  from 
Georgia  goes  on  to  say  that — 

The  atrocities  of  Andersonville  do  not  begin 
to  compare  with  the  atrocities  of  Elmira, 
of  Camp  Douglas,  of  Fort  Delaware :  and  of  all 
the  atrocities  both  at  Andersonville  and  at 
Elmira  the  Confederate  authorities  stand  ac- 
quitted. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  certainly  said  no  such  thing. 
I  stated  distinctly  that  I  brought  no  charge 
of  crime  against  anybody.  But  I  also  stated 
distinctly  that  according  to  the  gentlesuin's 
logic  that  result  followed. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  But  that  is  not  the  report- 
ed speech  at  all. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  stated  distinctly  that  I  was 
following  the  gentleman's  logic. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  I  am  quoting  the  gentle- 
man's speech  as  he  delivered  it.  I  quote  it 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  the 
Associated  Press  report.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  bound  by  the  version  which  may  ap- 
pear hereafter,  because  I  observed  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  spoke 
one  speech  and  published  another,  [great 
laughter,]  and  I  suppose  the  gentlenoian 
from  Georgia  will  do  the  same.  I  admit 
that  the  gentleman  has  a  difficult  role  to 
pla7.  He  has  to  harmonize  himself  with  the 
great  Northern  Democracy  and  keep  him- 
self in  high  line  as  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  Senator  from  Georgia;  and  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  reconcile  the  two.  [Laughter.] 
The  **barn-burner  Democrats"  in  1863  tried 
very  hard  to  adhere  to  their  anti-slavery 
principles  in  New  York  and  still  support  the 
Pierce  administration ;  and  Mr.  Greeley, 
with  that  inimitable  humor  which  he  pos- 
sessed,said  that  they  found  it  a  very  hard  road 
to  straddle,  like  a  militia  general  on  parade 
on  Broadway,  who  finds  it  an  almost  impos- 
sible task  to  follow  the  music  and  dodge  the 
omnibuses.  [Laughter.]  And  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  does.  The  gentleman  tries 
to  keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union  and 
dodge  his  fire-eating  constituency  in  Georgia. 
[Great  laughter.] 

Then  here  is  another  quotation: 

We  know  our  prisoners  suffered  in  Federal 
hands,  and  we  know  how  if  we  chose  to  tell. 
Thousands  of  our  poor  men  came  home  from 
^Fort  Delaware  and  other  places  with  their 
fingers  frozen  off,  with  their  toes  frozen  off, 
with  their  teeth  fallen  out. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  gentleman  will  allow  me 
to  answer.  I  said  that  these  things  were 
necessary  incidents  of  the  horrors  of  all 
prisons. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  But  the  gentleman  states 
that  that  was  a  fact  f  I  do  not  understand 
him  to  back  down  from  that  assertion  f 

Mr.  HILL.  No,  sir.  I  saw  it  with  my  own 
eyes. 

Mr.  BLAINE.    Now,  the  gentleman  firom 
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the  Elmira  district,  [Mr.  \V^alkbrJ  and  I 
honor  him  for  it,  was  not  held  in  leash  as 
his  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  was 
by  partj  fidelity  and  Southern  sj^mpathy, 
and  came  out  like  a  man  and  vindicated  his 
constituents.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
makes  this  charge  of  ill-treatment  of  Con- 
federate prisoners  at  Camp  Douglas. 

•  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  remark  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who,  as  I  said,  delivered  one  speech 
and  published  another.  v 

Mr.  COX.  I  did  not  change  anything  in 
my  speech  or  in  my  colloquy  with  you. 

Mr.  BLAINB.  The  gentleman  will  have 
time  to  answer.  I  say  the  gentleman  from 
»  New  York  delivered  one  speech  and  printed 
another. 

Mr.  COX.  Go  on  with  your  talk;  you  are 
getting  U9ed  up  on  this  side.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BLAINB.  .The  gentleman  from  New 
York  stated  that  '*he  had  it  on  the  authority 
of  sixty  Slid  odd  gentlemen  here,  many  of 
them  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy during  the  war,  that  no  order  was  is- 
sued at  anytime  in  the  South  relative  to  pris- 
oners who  were  taken  by  the  South  as  to  ra- 
tions or  clothing  that  did  not  apply  equally  to 
their  own  soldiers,  and  that  any  ex  parte 
statements  taken  by  that  humbug  conunittee 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  could  not  contro- 
vert the  facts  of  history.'*  The  gentleman 
therefore  stands  up  here  as  denying,  the 
atrocities  of  Andersonville.  He  seconds  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  and  gives  the  weight 
of  whatever  may  be  attached  to  his  word  to 
denying  that  fact.  Now,  the  gentleman  him- 
self did  not  always  talk  so.  I  have  here  a 
debate  that  occurred  on  the  2 1st  of  December, 
1864,  in  which,  while  the  proposition  was 
pending  in  the  House  for  retaliation,  the 
gentleman,  then  from  Ohio,  said: 

This  resolution  provides  for  inflicting  upon 
the  rebel  prisoners  who  may  bo  in  our  hands 
the  same  inhumane^  barharoua.  horrible  treat- 
ment which  has  been  inflicted  upon  our  sol- 
diers held  as  prisoners  by  the  rebels. 

Now,  Mr.  Speuicer— 

€k>ntinued  the  enraged  gentleman  at  that 

time- 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  rebels  have 
made  brtttet  and  jiencU  of  themaelvea  that  we 
should  do  likewise. 

Mr.  COX.    That  is  good  sense. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  "There  is,'»  he  says,  *'a 
certain'  law  of  retaliation  in  war,  I  know; 
but,'*  continued  the  gentleman,  **no  man 
will  stand  up  here  and  say,  after  due  delib- 
eration, that  he  would  reduce  these  prison- 
ers thrust  into  our  hands  into  the  same  con- 
dition exhibited  by  these  skeletons,  these 
pictures,  there  anatomies  brought  to  our  at- 
tention and  laid  upon  the  desl^  of  members 
of  Congress.**  Then  the  gentleman  says: 
*'It  does  not  follow  because  our  prisoners 


are  treated  in  the  way  represented,  and  no 
doubt  truthfully  represented.  *  *  That  is  what 
the  gentleman  said  in  1864;  but  when  a 
solemn  conunittee  of  Congress,  made  up  of 
honorable  gentlemen  of  both  sides  of  the 
House,  bring  in  exactly  the  statements 
which  verify  all  this,  then  the  gentleman 
states  *'that  the  authority  was  a  humbug 
committee.** 

Mr.  COX  rose. 

Mr.  BLAINB.  Wait;  yon  will  have  plenty 
of  time. 

Mr.  COX.  I  did  not  get  up  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BLAINB.    Now  the  gftntleman  takes  . 
his  side  among  the  great  defenders  of  An- 
dersonville, and  states  there  has  been  noth- 
ing made  out  against  Andersonville  except 
upon  ex  parte  statements. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  interruptcKl,  I  would  like,  by  a  nod,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hill]  will 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me — for  he  is  a  well-- 
practiced  lawyer  and  I  am  not  one  at  all; 
and  when  witnesses  ^e  in  doubt  they  are 
allowed  time  to  reflect  and  refresh  their 
memory — I  ask  him  to  tell  me  after  reflection 
whether  he  recollects  having  introduced 
this  resolution  into  the  Confederate  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.     Which  ? 

Mr.  BLAINE.     The  following : 

8er»ator  Hill,  of  Georgia,  Introduced  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  in  the  Confederate  Congress 
in  October,  1862 :  "That  every  person  pretend- 
ing to  be  a  soldier  or  offlcor  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  be  captured  on  the  soil  of  the 
Confederate  States  after  the  flrst  day  of  Janu- 
ary^ 18IS,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  entered 
the  territory  of  the  ConfoUerate  Stutes  with 
Intent  to  Incite  insurrection  and  to  abet  mur- 
der: and,  unless  satisfactory  proof  be  adduced 
to  toe  contrary  before  the  military  court  bo- 
fore  which  the  trial  shall  be  had.  he  shall  suf- 
fer death.  And  this  section  shall  continue  in 
force  until  the  proclamation  Issued  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  dated  Washington,  September 
22, 1872,  shall  be  rescinded." 

Did  the  gentleman  introduce  that  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  HILL.    Do  you  want  an  answer  ? 

Mr.  BLAINE.    Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  will  say  this :  I  state  pre- 
cisely and  frankly,  as  I  stated  to  the  gentle- 
man day  before  yesterday,  that  I  do  not  re- 
collect being  the  author  bf  that  resolution. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  resolution  was  intro- 
duced, and  I  will  state  this:  that  at  the 
time  there  was  a  belief  in  the  Confederacy — 

Mr.  BLAINE.  I  did  not  yield  for  a  speech. 
I  only  wanted  to  know  that.     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  does  this  mean  ?  What 
did  the  gentfeman  from  Georgia  mean  when, 
from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  he 
introduced  the  following : 

2.  Every  white  person  who  shall  act  as  a 
commissioned  or  non-commissioned  officer, 
commanding  negroes  or  raulattocs  against 
the  Confederate  States,  or  who*shall  arm,  or- 
ganize, train,  or  prepare  negroes  or  mulattoes 
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for  military  service,  or  aid  tliem  in  any  mill- 
tar  j'  enterprise  against  the  Confederate  States 
sbalL  if  captured,  suffer  death. 

3.  Uvery  commi^ioned  or  non-commission- 
ed officer  of  the  enemy  who  shall  incite  slaves 
to  rebellion,  or  pi!»etend  to  give  them  freedom, 
under  the  arorementloned  act  of  Congress  and 
proclamation,  by  abducting,  or  causing  them 
to  be  abducted,  or  inducing  them  to  abscond, 
shall,  if  captured,  suffer  death. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  searched  some- 
what, but  in  vain,  for  anything  in  the 
world  that  rivals  this.  I  did  find,  and  have 
here  in  my  minutes,  the  proclamation  of 
Valmeseda,  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba, 
who  was  recalled  by  Spain  because  of  his 
atrocions  cruelties  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island  ;  and  the  worst  thing  in  all  the  atro- 
cities laid  to  his  charge  was  that  he  pro- 
claimed **that  every  man  or  boy  over  fifteen 
years  found  away  from  his  house^  not  being 
able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  therefor, 
should  suffer  death."  He  copied  it  from  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
copy  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution^  printed  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1 876.  We  are  told  that 
all  these  allegations  against  Jefferson  Davis 
should  be  forgiven  because  they  are  all  of 
the  dead  past. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  not  revive 
them,  that  tbere  should  be  nothing  in  the 
world  brought  up  in  any  way  to  disturb  the 
beautiful  serenity  of  the  Centennial  year, 
and  that  to  make  any  allusion  to  them  what- 
ever is  to  do  an  unwelcome  and  unpatriotic 
act.  The  very  last  declaration  we  have 
from  Jefferson  Davis  authentically,  in  the 
life  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  held 
tHe  other  day  as  a  text  book,  reads  tli^ns  : 

Time  will  show,  however,  the  amount  of 
truth  in  the  prophecy  of  Jefferson  Davis- 
Says  the  biographer,  made  in  reply  to  the 
remark  that  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy 

was  lost.    Mr.  Davis  said  : 

It  appears  so^  but  the  principle  for  which  we 
contended  is  bound  to  reassert  itself^  though  it 
may  be  at  another  time  and  in  another  form. 

Now  I  have  here,  of  the  date  of  January 
24,  1876,  a  speech  by  Hon.  B.  H  Hill,  in 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  the  **grandest  speech'*  he  ever 
delivered. 

Mr.  HILL.     Oh,  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  The  gentleman  says  it  is  a 
mistake.  I  know  he  has  delivered  some 
very  grand  speeches,  but  the  editor  charac- 
terizes this  as  the  grandest  of  them  all.  I 
quote  from  him : 

Fellow-citizens,  I  look  to  the  contest  of  1876 
not  only  as  the  most  important  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  American  history,  but  as  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  for  if 
the  people  of  the  country  cannot  be  aroused 
to  give  an  overwhelming  vote  against  this 
Republican  party  it  will  perpetuate  itself  in 
power  in  the  United  States  by  precisely  the 
same  means  that  the  President  nas  taken  in 
Louisiana,  ana  the  people  will  belpowerless  to 


fire  vent  It  except  they  go  to  war,  [Applause.] 
f  we  fall  with  the  ballot-box  in  I876  by  reason 
of  force,  a  startling  question  will  present  It- 
self to  the  American  people.  I  trust  we  will 
not  fail.  1  hope  the  Northern  people  have 
had  a  sufficient  subsidence  of  passion  to  see 
this  question  fairly. 

Then  the  gentleman  goes  on  to  say — 
If  we  must  have  war- 
why  his  voice  is  always  for  war. 
Mr.  HILL.     Never,  never  I 
Mr.  BLAINE.     The  gentleman  says — 

If  we  must  have  war ;  If  We  cannot  preserve 
this  Constitution  and  constitutional  Govern- 
ment by  tke  ballot ;  If  force  is  to  defeat  the 
ballot ;  if  the  war  must  come — God  forbid  that 
it  should  come— but  if  it  must  come ;  if  folly. 
If  wickedness,  if  inordinate  love  of  power 
shall  decree  that  America  must  savo  her  Con- 
stitution by  blood,  let  it  come;  I  am  ready. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  m« 
one  word  ? 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Not  now.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  time.  And  then  the  gentleman 
said  in  another  speech  of  liay  12  : 

He  impressed  upon  the  colored  men  of  the 
country  the  truth  that,  if  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness were  consummated  in  war,  they  would 
be  the  greatest  sufferers.  If  peace  was  pre- 
served they  were  safe,  but  as  sure  as  one  war 
had  freed  them,  lust  as  sure  another  war 
would  re-enslave  them. 

Now  that  was  precisely  the  kind  of  talk 
we  had  here  by  folios  and  reams  before  the 
rebellion.  Oh,  yes;  you  were  for  war  then. 
The  gentleman  in  his  speech  says  that  the 
Union  now  is  an  unmixed  blessing,  providing 
the  Democratic  party  can  rule  it,  but  that  if 
the  Republican  party  must  rule  it  he  is  for 
war.  Why,  that  is  just  what  Jefferson  Da- 
vis said  in  1861. 

I  have  here  very  much  more  of  the  Bazne 
kind.  I  have  been  supplied  with  very 
abundant  literature  emanating  from  the  gen- 
tleman, more,  indeed,  than  I  have  had  time 
to  read.  He  seems  to  have  been  as  volumin- 
ous as  the  Spanish  Chroniclers.  In  one 
speech  he  says : 

I  must  say  a  word  about  this  list  of  disabili- 
ties removed.  I  would  rather  see  my  name 
recorded  in  the  Georgia  penitentiary  than  to 
find  it  on  a  list  of  the  removal  of  disabilities. 
Why,  my  friends,  do  you  not  know  that  when 
you  go  to  that  Congress  and  ask  for  a  removal 
of  disabilities  you  admit  that  you  are  a  traitor  T 

Mr.  HILL.     What  do  you  read  from  ? 

Mr.  BLAINE.  From  a  report  in  a  Cincin- 
nati Daily  Gazette,  giving  an  account  of  a 
great  meeting  in  1868,  at  which  Howell  Cobb, 
Robert  Toombs,  and  the  Hon  B.  H.  Hill 
made  speeches.  And  there  the  gentleman 
declared  that  he  would  rather  have  his 
name  on  the  list  of  the  Georgia  penitentiary 
than  on  a  list  of  the  removal  of  disabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  stir  up 
more  needless  ill-blcod,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Garfield]  yesterday,  appar- 
ently without  much  thought,  spoke  of  a 
class  of  men  in  the  Southern  States  who  bad 
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oommitted  perjarj,  and  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  gentleman  a  question  that  he  can 
answer  when  he  gets  the  floor. 

Mr.  HILL.    WUl  you  not  allow  me  to  an- 
swer it  now  ? 

Mr.  BLAINE.  No,  sir;  not  now.  Suppose 
you  inaugurate  a  great  war  if  the  Republi- 
oan  party  retains  power,  and  you  and  all 
these  gentlemen,  who  sympathize  with  you 
apou  this  floor,  and  who  had  taken  an  oath 
to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  you  took  that 
p  oath  without  mental  reservation,  then  revolt 
against  the  country;  what  would  that  be  f 
Would  it  have  any  relation  to  perjury  ? 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  see  the  efl^ect  of  the 

speeches  of  the  gentleman   from   Georgia. 

They  are  very  tremendous  down  there.     The 

▼ery  earth  quakes  under  him.     One  of  his 

organs  saya: 

We  assert  without  fear  of  contradictlou  that 
Mr.  Hill  in  his  bitter  denunciaciou  of  scala- 
wags aud  carpet-buRpers  has  deterred  thou- 
sands of  them  from  entering  the  ranks  of  the 
radical  party.  Thoy  dare  not  do  30  for  fearof 
social  ostracism,  and  to-day  the  white  popu- 
lation of  Georgia  are  unanimous  In  favor  of 
tbe  Democratic  party. 

And   when  he  can   get  the   rest  of  the 
States  to  the  same  standard  he  is  for  war. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  cannot, 
by  withholding  his  speech  here  and  revising 
it  and  adapting  it  to  the  northern  Democracy, 
erase  his  speeches  in  Georgia.     I  have  quoted 
£roin  them.     I  have  quoted  from  Democratic 
papers.     There  is  no  accusation  that  there  is 
any  perversioir  in  Republican  papers  or  that 
he  was  misrepresented.     But  the  gentleman 
deliberately  states  that  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency of  the  Republican  party  having  power 
he  is  for  war;  and  I  undertake  here  to  say 
that,  in  all  the  mad,  hot  wrath  in  the  Thirty- 
sixth   Congress  that  precipitated  the  revolt 
in  this  country  there  is  not  one  speech  to  be 
found  that  breathes  a  more  determined  re- 
bellion against  lawful  authority  or  a  guiltier 
readiness  to  resist  it  than  the  speech  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  have   not  much  time  left. 
/  sAid  briefly  in  my  first  speech  that  God 
forl>ici  I  should  lay  at  the  door  of  the  South- 
em  people,  as  a  people,  these  atrocities.     I 
repeAt   it.     I  lay   no  such  charge  at  their 
door.      Sir.  I  have  read  in  this  *Vx  partehnm- 
hug  report*'  that  there  were  deep  movements 
amonK  the  Southern  people  about  these  atroc- 
ities ;  that  there  was  a  profound  sensibility. 
J  kno^w  that  the  leading  officers  of  the  Con- 
fed  era^cy  protested  against  them;  I  know  that 
fasLTky    of  the  subordinate  officers  protested 
j^iuxist   them.     I  know  that  an  honorable 
gentl^iuao  from  North  Carolina,  now  repre- 
senting his  State  in  the  other  end  of  the  Cap- 
/to2f      jprotested   against  them.     But  I  have 
se&rolKd  the  records  in  vain  to  And  that  the 


gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hill]  protested 
against  them.  They  were  known  to  the 
Confederate  Congress;  they  were  known  at 
the  doorway  of  your  Senate  and  along  the 
corridors  of  your  Capitol.  The  honorable 
and  venerable  gentleman  in  my  eye  at 
this  moment  who  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  and  who  had  before  served 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  himself 
brought  them  to  the  attention  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  and  I  class  him  with  great 
gladness  among  those  whose  humanity  was 
never  quenched  by  the  fires  of  the  rebellion. 
I  allude  to  Hon.  Henry  S.  Foote. 

My  time  is  running  and  I  have  very  little 
left.  I  confess — and  I  say  it  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  with  no  personal  unkind- 
ness — I  confess  that  my  very  blood  boiled, 
if  there  was  anything  of  tradition,  of  memo- 
ry, of  feeling,  it  boiled,  when  I  heard  the 
gentleman,  with  his  record,  which  I  have 
read,  seconded  and  Sustained  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  arraigning  the  admin- 
istration of  Abraham  Lincoln,  throwing  .ob- 
loquy and  slander  upon  the  grave  of  Edwin 
M.  Stanton,  and  demanding  that  Jefferson 
Davis  should  be  restored  to  full  citizenship 
in  this  country.  Ah  I  that  is  a  novel  spec- 
tacle; the  gentleman  from  Georgia  does  not 
know  how  novel ;  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ought  to  know.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  does  not  know  and  he  cannot  know 
how  many  hundred  thousands  of  northern 
bosoms  were  lacerated  by  his  course. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  never  said  it,  Mr.  Blaine  ; 
you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Oh,  no;  you  accused  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Lincoln  with  breaking 
the  cartel  and  violating  the  honor  of  the 
Government,  and  a  thousand  other  things; 
the  speech  as  published  in  the  papers  show 
it.  And  as  soon  a&  he  made  it  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  run  to  him  in  hot  haste 
to  congratulate  him,  sympathizing,  I  sup- 
pose, with  the  assault. 

Mr.  HILL.  Upon  that  subject  I  read 
nothing  but  published  letters  and  docu- 
ments, and  of  notthern  origin  at  that. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  I  repeat,  that  proposition 
strikes — I  might  say  almost  terror  into  north- 
ern hearts;  that  here,  in  an  American  Con- 
gress, the  gentleman  who  offered  that  reso- 
lution in  the  Confederate  Congress,  who  in 
his  campaign  for  a  seat  in  this  House  comes 
here  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter, 
who  comes  here  telling  you  that  in  a  certain 
contingency  he  means  war,  advising  his 
people  to  be  ready  for  it — that  gentleman, 
profaning  the  very  altar  of  patriotic  liberty 
fvith  the  speech  that  sends  him  here,  ar- 
raigning the  Administration  that  conducted 
the  war  and  saved  the  Union — ^that  gentle- 
man asks  us  to  join  with  him  in  paying  the 
last  full  measure  of  honor  that  an  American 
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Congress  oan  paj  to  the  aroh  enem7*of  the 
Union,  the  arch-fiend  of  the  rebellion. 

Suppose  Jefferson  Davis  is  not  pardoned'; 
suppose  he  is  not  amnestied.  Oh  !  you  can- 
not liave  a  centennial  year  without  that  t  No 
man  on  this  side  has  ever  intimated  that 
Jefferson  Davis  should  be  refused  pardon  on 
account  of  any  political  crimes  ;  it  is  too 
late  for  that ;  it  is  because  of  a  personal 
crime. 

If  you  ask  that  there  may  be  harmonious 
and  universal  rejoicing  over  every  forgiven 
man,  release  all  your  criminals  ;  set  free 
every  man  who  has  been  sentenced  for  piracy 
or  for  murder  by  your  United  States  courts  ; 
proclaim  the  jubilee  indeed. 

Mr.  HEREFORD.  And  the  whisky  con- 
victs  1 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  reminds 
me  of  one  thing  which  in  the  haste  and  pres- 
sure of  my  hour  I  might  have  forgotten.  The 
gentleman  from  Greorgia  aimed  to  be  very 
humorous  about  General  Grant,  and  said 
that  the  logic  which  I  had  presented  the 
other  day  in  regard  to  Jeffer.^ion  Davis  made 
General  Grant  responsible  for  McDonald  and 
Joyce.  The  gentleman  might  have  thought 
that  he  was  witty,  but  I  could  not  see  it. 

Mr.  HILL.     I  know  you  could  not. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  It  was  not  -so  witty  as  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Cox.]  It  was  more  grim.  If  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  moment  the  crimes  of^  Anderson- 
ville  had  been  brought  to  his  attention,  had 
arraigned  the  offenders  with  all  competent 
authority,  and  had  issued  an  order  that  '*no 
guilty  man  should  escape,'*  there  would  be 
some  little  consistency  in  the  gentleman's 
position.  It  was  therefore  ill-conceived  lev- 
ity, and  in  very  bad  taste,  for  the  gentleman 
to  introduce  General  Grant's  name  in  that 
connection. 

But  I  am  authorized*,  if  the  gentleman 
desires  it — not  authorized  especially  to  men- 
tion it  here,  but  I  mention  it  on  the  author- 
ity of  General  Grant,  whom  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  impugned  in  connection  with 
the  exchange  of  prisoners — j— 

Mr.  HILL.     No,  sir. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  To  say  that  one  thing  touch- 
ing the  exchange  of  prisoners  was  that  the 
Davis  government  observed  no  honor  in  re- 
gard to  it;  and  General  Grant  states  that  the 
brigade  of  Carter  L.  Stephenson,  that  was 
dislodged  at  Chattanooga,  was  made  up  of 
paroled  prisoners  from  Viokaburg,  and 
that  Stephenson  himself  was  one  of  them. 
He  states  that  the  paroled  prisoners  of  one 
day  in  front  of  his  line  were  taken  the  next. 
But  in  stating  this  he  was  careful  to  say 
that,  as  to  Lee  and  the  two'  Johnstons  and 
Pemberton,  and  the  other  leading  Confed- 
erate generals,  their  word  was  honor  itself ; 
but  that  for  the*  Davis   executive  govern- 


ment there  was  no  honor  in  it — none  what- 
ever. The  gentleman  has  got  enough  of 
General  Grant  by  this  time,  I  hope. 
'  Now  in  regard  to  the  relative  number  of 
prisoners  that  died  in  the  North  and  the 
South  respectively,  the  gentleman  under- 
took to  show  that  a  great  many  more  pris- 
oner? died  in  the  hands  of  the  Union  author- 
ities than  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  I  have 
had  conversations  with  surgeons  of  the  Army 
about  that,  and  they  say  that  there  were 
a  large  number  of  deaths  of  rebel  prison- 
ers, but  that  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
war  they  came  into  our  hands  very  much 
exhausted,  ill-clad,  ill-fed,  diseased,  so  that 
they  died  in  our  prisons  of  diseases  that 
they  brought  with  them.  And  one  eminent 
surgeon  said,  without  wishing  at  all  to  be 
quoted  in  this  debate,  that  the  question  was 
not  only  what  was  the  condition  of  the  pris- 
oners when  they  came  to  us,  but  what  it  was 
when  they  were  sent  back.  Our  men  were 
taken  in  full  health  and  strength;  they  came 
back  wasted  and  worn — mere  skeletons.  The 
rebel  prisoners,  in  large  numbers,  were, 
when  taken,  emaciated  and  reduced ;  and 
General  Grant  says  that  at  the  time  such 
superhuman  efforts  were  made  for  exchange 
there  were  90,000  men  that  would  have  re- 
enforced  your  armies  the  next  day,  prisoners 
in  our  hands  who  were  in  good  health*  and 
ready  for  fight.  This  consideration  sheds 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  what  the  gentleman 
states. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois    [Mr.    Hubl-. 
but]  puts  a  letter  into  my  hands.     I  rea^  it 
without  really  knowing  what  it  may  show: 

confuobratb  states  of  america, 
War  Department, 
Richmond^  Virginia^  March  21, 1863. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  If  th^  exigencies  of  our  army 
require  the  use  of  trains  for  the  transportation 
of  corn,  pay  no  regard  to  the  Yankee  prison- 
ers. I  would  rather  they  should  starve  than 
our  own  people  suffer. 

I  suppose  lean  safely  put  it  in  writing:  "Let 
them  suffer."  The  words  are  memoraDle,  and 
it  is  fortunate  tliat  in  this  case  they  can  he 
applied  properly  and  without  the  Intervention 
of  a  lying  quartermaster. 

Very  truly,  your  faithful  friend. 

ROBERT  OULD. 

Colonel  A.  C.  Mtsrs. 

That  is  a  good  piece  of  literature  in  this 
connection.  Mr  Ould,  I  believe,  was  the 
rebel  commissioner  to  exchange.  When 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  next  takes  the 
floor  I  want  him  to  state  what  excuse  there 
was  for  ordering  the  Florida  artillery,  in 
case  General  Sherman's  army  got  within 
seven  miles  of  Andersonville,  to  fire  on  that 
stockade. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  was  just  to  keep  your 
Army  from  coming.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Upon  this  point  letters 
have  flowed  in  upon  ^  me — ^letters  whioh, 
without  pretending  to'  any  extraordinary 
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tenderness,  I  say  in  this  presence  I  could 
Dot  read  without  unbecoming  emotion. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
to  say 

Mr.  BLAINE.  I  have  a  letter  which  states 
that  at  Andersonville  they  had  stakes  put 
np  with  flags  in  order  that  the  line  of  fire 
might  be  properly  directed  from  the  battery 
of  Florida  artillery. 

Mr.  HILL.    Oh,  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  BLAINE.     There  is  that  order. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  said  to  be  a  forgery. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  genuine  or  not. 
You  have  the  records ;  we  have  not ;  you 
will  not  let  as  see  them.  You  merely  say 
what  they  are.  Let  -  us  see  the  whole  of 
them. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Let  us  take  one  single 
case.  I  suppose  the  gentleman  would  deny 
that  they  ever  used  bloodhounds  at  Ander- 
sonville. 

Mr.  HILL.  Oh,  no ;  though  I  do  not  my- 
self know  the  fact. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Did  the  gentleman  ever 
hear  4 'f  Colonel  James  H.  Fannin,  of  the  first 
Georgia  reserves,  who  was  on  duty  at  An- 
dersonville  ? 

Mr.  HILL.     Oh,  yes. 

Mr.    BLAINE.      He  says    "that  Surgeon 

Turner,  the  owner  of  the  dogs,  belong^  to 

the  first  regiment  of  reserves  of  my  company. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  dogs  were 

obtained  and  how  used  ;  and  here  is  one  of 

the  returns  made  by  Wirz : 

Twenty.flve  men  more  escaped  during  the 
month,  but  they  were  taken  by  the  dogs  before 
the  dally  returns  were  made  out. 

The  gentleman  is  a  very  able  lawyer — 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  Has  not  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  expired  ? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  (Mr.  Hoskins 
in  the  chair.)  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  has  not  expired. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  He  commenced  ten  min- 
utes before  one  o^ clock. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  ask  that  the 
fifty-seventh  rule  of  the  House  be  read.  I 
should  like  to  have  it  read,  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  is  constantly  violating 
the  rules  of  this  House. 

Mr.  BLAINE.     In  what  respect  f 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Kentucky.  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  BLAINB.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  takto 
out  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  set  the  dial  exactly  at  the  time 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  commenced  his 
speech,  showing  exactly  when  his  hour  will 
expire,  and  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  when  that  time  is  reached  will  notify 
the  House. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  How  much  time  have  I 
left? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  About  two 
minutes. 

I  Mr.  BLAINE.  The  gentleman  is  inconsist- 
!  ent.  I  should  like  to  get  him  to  admit 
I  something.  He  does  not  deny  that  blood- 
!  hounds  were  used  at  Andersonville. 
I  Mr.  HILL.  I  understood  they  were;  I 
I  do  not  know  ;  farm  dogs,  not  bloodhounds. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Here  are  four  or  fire 
Georgia  witnesses.  I  conclude*  in  the  two 
minutes  left  me  by  saying  that  in  all  the 
evidence  I  have  adduced  I  have  never  asked 
to  bring  in  one  piece  of  Union  testimony; 
the  whole  of  it  is  from  Confederate  prisoners. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  that  went  down  in  a  pop- 
ular convuleion  in  1840,  had  no  little  of 
obloquy  thrown  upon  it  because  it  had  ven- 
tured to  hunt  the  Seminoles  in  the  swamps 
of  Florida  with  bloodhounds. 

A  Mbhbbb.     No  bloodhounds  there. 

Mr.  BLAINE.  Blood-thirsty  dogs  were 
sent  after  the  hiding  savages,  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
Christian  feeling  of  the  American  people 
revolted  at  it.  And  I  state  here,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Hill]  cannot 
deny  it,  that  upon  the  testimony  of  witness- 
es as  numerous  as  would  require  me  all  day 
to  read  bloodhounds  were  used  ;  that  large 
packs  of  them  were  kept,  and  Georgia  officers 
commanded  them  ;  that  they  were  sent  after 
the  poor  unfortunate,  shrinking  men  who 
by  any  accident  could  get  out  of  that  horri- 
ble stockade.  I  state,  sir,  that  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world  stands  aghast  at  what  was 
done  at  Andersonville.  And  the  man  who 
did  that  was  sustained  by  Jeff'erson  Davis, 
and  promoted.  Yet  the  gentleman  pays  that 
was  analogous  to  General  Grant  sending 
McDonald  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  all  these  facts  I 
have  only  to  say  that  if  the  American  Con- 
gress, by  a  two-thirds  vote,  shall  pronounce 
Jefferson  Davis  worthy  to  be  restored  to  the 
full  rights  of  American  citizenship,  I  can 
only  vote  against  it  and  hang  my  head  in 
silence,  and  regret  it.    [Applause.] 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  of  this  side  of  the 
Hoase  is  not  to  become  obstractiTe,  is  not  to 
delay  legislation  by  those  means  with  which 
in  the  last  Congress  we  were  made  so  familiar. 
We  have  no  desire  to  filibuster,  although  the 
civil-rights  bill,  which  was  designed  to  give 
the  rights  of  manhood  to  the  colored  mem- 
bers, was  ordered  to  be  reported  regularly 
from  a  committee,  and  for  seventeen  consec- 
utive Monday  mornings  filibustering  cut  off 
the  chance  to  report  it;  and  one  of  the  chief 
parliamentary  glories  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  kandall]  was  that 
by  extreme  use  of  this  power  he  prevented 
the  con8idei*ation  of  that  bill.  We  design  no 
such  process.  We  simply  desire  to  have  a  vote 
upon  the  question  whether  Jefferson  Davis 
shall  be  Included  in  this  general  amnesty ;  and 
in  addition  to  that,  if  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr.  BANKSj]twno  smiles  with  that 
winsome  smile  to  which  I  am  alwavs  ready  to 
respond,  will  allow  me,  he  will  observe  that 
my  amendment  Is  better  than  his  in  another 
respect.  I  will  read  it  in  the  original  terms 
in  which  I  offered  it : 

"  That  all  persons  now  under  disabilities  im- 
posed by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
exception  of  Jefferson  Davis,  late  President 
of  the  so-called  Confederate  States,  shall  be 
relieved  of  such  disabilities  upon  their  ap- 
pearing before  any  Judge  of  the  United  States 
and  taking  and  su  oscri bing,  in  open  court,  the 
following  oath,  duly  attested : " 

Now  the  gentlemen's  amendment  mafces  it 
necessary  that  an  oath  be  taken  in  any  court 
in  any  State,  a  court  of  probate  for  instance- 
any  small  court.  I  think  that  this  is  a  matter 
with  which  the  United  States  is  dealing.  It  is 
a  governmental  matter  between  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  some  of  its  err- 
ing children.  They  are  comine  back  to  the 
United  States  to  be  reclothed  ana  rehabilitated 
with  the  full  rights  and  glories  of  American 
citizenship.  I  think  that  important  transac- 
tion should  be  cognizable  only  in  courts  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  respect  I  claim  that  my 
aipendment  Is  better  than  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts.  As  to  the  oath  pro- 
posed in  the  two  amendments,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them,  or  if  there  is  any  dif- 
ference it  is  merely  verbal. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  endeav- 
ored to  have  this  morning  the  poor  privilege 
of  reading,  and  which  I  coula  not  get,  but 
again  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  always  be- 
neficent; and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  al- 
ways be  beneficent  as  administered  by  the 
honorable  occupant  of  the  chair,  I  have  that 
privilege.  This  morning  I  received  a  letter 
which  I  commend  to  gentlemen  from  the 
South.  With  that  fascinating  eloquence  which 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Banks] 
possesses,  he  called  your  attention  to  the  great 
value  in  this  centennial  year  of  having  no  man 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  under 
""^-^sUghtest  poUtical  disabilities,  and  why  ex-J 


cept  poor  Jefferson  Davis!  I  have  here  a  let- 
ter written  to  me  without  any  request,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  without  any  expectation  that 
it  would  be  made  public:  but  I  am  sure  that 
even  if  it  be  a  private  letter  the  gentleman 
writing  it  will  pardon  me  for  reading  it.  It  is 
as  follows: 

"Balbioh,  Xorth  Caroliiya, 

'•'January  12, 1876. 

"  My  Dear  Sir  :  I  observe  there  is  excitement 
in  the  House  on  the  amnesty  proposition. 

"In  1870  1  was  impcache<l  and  removed  from, 
office  as  Governor  of  this  State  solely  because 
of  a  movement  which  1  put  on  foot  according 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  law  to  suppress 
the  bloody  Ku-Klux  This  was  done  oy  tbe 
Democrats  of  this  State,  the  allies  and  the 
echoes  of  Northern  Democrats.  I  was  also 
disqualified  by  the  Judgment  of  removal  from 
homing  office  in  this  State.  The  Democratic 
legislature  of  this  State  tfnd  its  late  constitu- 
tional convention  were  appealed  to  in  vain  by 
my  friends  to  remove  this  disability.  The 
late  convention,  in  which  the  Democrats  had 
one  majority  by  fraud,  refused  by  a  strict  par- 
ty vote  to  remove  my  disabilities  thus  im- 
posed; and  lam  now  the  only  man  in  Xortli 
Carolina  who  cannot  hold  office. 

"I  think  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  Democrats  in  Congress  clamor  for 
relief  to  the  late  insurgent  leaders.  Pardon 
the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  referring  to  tbis 
matter,  and  believe  me,  trulv,  your  friend, 

"W.  W.HOLDKN. 

"Hon.  Jambs  G.  Blaine." 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  have  you  to  say  to 
that?  It  is  purely  a  political  impeacbment; 
not  prosecution,  but  persecution ;  perse- 
cution of  a  man  for  opinion's  sake.  And 
it  is  to-day  within  the  design  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  to  remove  Governor  Ames,  of 
Mississippi,  from  his  chair  by  impeacliment, 
and  to  disqualify  him  from  holding  office.  Tbe 
legislation  proposed  here  has  thfe  end,  that 
two  friends  of  the  Union,  one  a  Union  man  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  other  as  gallant  a 
Union  soldier  as  ever  tied  sash  around  hia 
body,  are  to  be  disfranchised  and  disabled 
men,  and  poor  Jefferson  Davis  is  to  be  let  free 
to  enjoy  the  Centennial  at  Philadelpbia. 
[Laughter.] 

Now  I  wish  to  make  this  proposition,  ttiat 
I  may  bring  my  bill  before  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  1  will  yield  to  any 
gentleman  to  move  an  amendment  to  It.  I 
will  give  to  that  side  of  the  House  all  I  bave 
asked  for  this  side.    Now.  if  it  be  the  case  tbat 

?:entlemen  will  refuse  that  proposition,  then 
t  is  because  they  do  not  want  any  bill  passed. 
I  am  for.a  practicable  amnesty.  I  am  for  an 
amnesty  that  will  go  through. 
Mr.  BOBBINS,  of  North  Caijolina.  I  object. 
Mr.  BLAINE.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  end 
this  matter,  which  I  have  within  my  power. 
I  wi^lidraw  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
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HE   REPTJBLIC, 

A  Pt^Ucal  iicieiiM  Moithl;  Ma^ne. 


1  RircHLic  begiDi  its  savnDth  volame  with  the  Jal;  nnmlrar. 
a  pabliBhoTB  &ie  pleued  to  ftnnoaDDe  tbat  It  hu  grown  atvadil;  in  pablio  fiTor  ud 
it  it  T^gardvd  bj  all  good  citiieiiB  who  have  coniDlted  its  pagea  aa  %  power  for  good 
iDghoQt  the  laad. 

;s  pa«t  coarse — coDgistfiit,  rearleaa,  patrloUs — ia  the  Index  of  iti  fatnre.    It  will  dakci 
right,  denoance  the  wrong,  aud  endpavor  to  point  oat.  at  all  timea,  the  trne  path  for 
_   who  loTs  their  coaDtrj  Id  follow. 

Ta  Hantlnel  upon  the  watch-tower  of  freelom,  it  will  be  found  at  its  post  of  doty  to  gWe 

e  word  of  warning,  and  aonnd   th?  filann  ihonld  anT  danger  threaten  the  peace  of  the 

^'.^^ation. 

,,  '.*-  fcL^   It  will  favor  the  DaintenaQoe,  b;  all  legitimate  means,  of  free  schooU,  devoid  of  seo- 

*  :?';!!^Svlan  InSnenceB,  and  will   oppose   any  attumpt  to  divide  the  school  rands,  believing  tiiat 

.*  'U'fJ^OTuh  division,  whether  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholio  Charoh  or  its  opponents,  will 

, A/''  vlUtimately  destroy  Ihij  system  of  free  ednuation,  and  that  civil  aid  religions  toleration  on 

J,  >r'>*»hioh  onr  inslilntions  rest. 

*■-.■-  '  It  «■'"  "l"  ""  "i'hin  its  power  to  develop  trne  friendship  between  the  citizens  of  the 
?  '  .',  'iilatih  and  the  Sonth.  and  for  this  parpoee  will  advocate  the  reot^nilion  of  jastioe  and 
'  "~*  J. Quality  before  the  law  a><  the  only  means  to  secnre  lasting  friendship  and  its  two  allies, 
1  ."^'r-  .'  .!p«aoe  and  secnrity. 

:         ~'     ■    The  Presidt^iitial  contest  of  18Tt>  will  be  one  of  the  moat  important  in  onr  history.     On 
- '  tts  issue  depends  the  fatnre  policy  ol  the  Government.     The  vital  qnestioa  to  be  answered 

>  '  hj  the  people  is,  "Shall  the  party  that  proved  laitbless  in   war  be  trnsted  in  peace,  and 
* '  Ihoae  "ho  sait^d  the  country  be  set  aeide  for  those  who  endeavored  j  Itf" 

-  .  ^         On  this  qaestion  Thb  Rhfdblic  will  take  its  position  at  the   head  oyal   colnmn, 

'  '    >  '«nd  will  do  its  bfHt  to  keep  the  old  flag  flying  nolil  the  voice  of  tht  hall  annonnce 

'    '  '^i^liat  Republicanism— the  synonym  of  justice  and   liberty — ^has  aga  phed  over  the 

,    ,  '     neraies  of  good  government. 

':',  ,'■  '  -    The  Bkpcbltc  calls  upon  its  friends  to  aid  it  in  the  great  work  of  '  nt  and  fatnre. 

;  *-  -'-':,-  It  desires  each  subscriber  to  send  in  at  least  one  ndditional   name   to  help  swell  its  ranka, 

'  ■  *nd  tliuB  add  to  its  power  and  activity.     Is  it  askiug    too   mncli — in  consideration  of  the 

-"  -.•>alnalile  material  foroialied  the  cause — to   ask   that   onr   friends  everywhere  exert  them- 

'  '  /^'jMlves  to  secnre  for  The  REruBLic  m  many  new  sabacribers  as  posslbleT 

<:')'    To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country   the  magazine   senda   greeting  and  cheer.    The 

"   'tegns  of  the  limes  indicate  a   glorious   victory   in   November.     Let  no  elTort  be  relaxed  to 

*  -wake  it  complete  and  effective.     Insist  upon  thorough  organization,  a  personal  uanvass  of 

'   '^U  dnnbtfnl  or   close  districts,  the  distrlbation   of  well-considered   documents,  and  the 

ictice  of  that  vigilance  which   alone   can  secure   success.     If  our  brethren  of  the  preai 

11  but  do  their  duty  aa  faithfally  as  in  the  past,  victory  will  be  certain. 

For  their  generous  confidence  and  warm  support  the  publishers  of  The  IIefcblic  return 

^tiiauks,  and  hope  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  deserve  by  well-doing  the  good-will  so 


"m 


)x  pressed. 
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THE  NEW  CONsriEACY. 


The  iiirritDde]'  at  Appomattox  olosed  the  I 
war  aod  yielded  tbe  domiaioii  of  the  Con- 
federacy to  the  n&dUpoled  authority  or  the 
NatioDul  Oorernment ;  but  in  the  transfer  of ' 
thu  oonfiiot  from  Ihe  field  to  tie  fornm  tlie 
nation  was  confronted  with  oonieqQenoes  of 
th«  straggle  as  grave  and  momentuas  aa 
the  war  itself.  BleTen  States  were  fonnd  in 
social  and  political  chaos  and  all  form  of 
oiril  goTernment  therein  destroyed.  The 
highest  constdarationB  of  atalesmanahip  and 
sound  policy  dictated  that  they  shonld  be 
speedily  reconstructed  and  restored  to  their 
COQStitutioual  relations  in  the  Daioa;  but 
how  was  this  to  he  accomplished  t  Foar 
n'illions  of  emancipated  slaves  and  five  mil- 
lloDB  of  disloyal  citizens  may  be  said  to  hare 
comprised  the  entire  population  ont  of  which 
the  proposed  govi^rnments  were  to  be  formed. 
In  the  nature  of  things  tbe  aondnct  of  the 
late  Confederate  in  this  new  aud  wholly 
changed  relation  of  citizenship  beoame  a 
snbject  of  anxious  inquiry.  He  hod  surren- 
dered the  swoid  of  rebellion  at  home  and 
the  arls  of  diplomacy  abroad,  and  sworn  to 
rennw  his  allegiance;  but  could  he  be  trusted 
to  found  free  and  loyal  governments  on  the 
basis  of  a  complete  and  veritable  freedom  for 
all,  and  to  aid  in  securing  withiit  thoee 
States  the  results  of  the  nation's  victoryT 


Unfortunately  thei 


s  little  In  his  ante- 


had  imbued  his  mind  with  the  most  pemi- 
cioas  heresies.     The  disciple  of  Calhonn,  or 

the  devotee  of  Davis,  Sltdelt,  ond  Yanoey, 
he  was  indoctrinated  with  a  measure  of  po- 
litical poison  which  Ihe  Are  of  battle  intensi- 
fied and  consecrated  rather  than  destroyed. 
Thene  teachings  constituted  his  very  best 
conception  of  the  natnre  of  the  Government 
and  hia  rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen.  The 
impracticability  of  maintaining  them  by  re- 
bellion was  settled,  hut  the  deep-seated  coui- 
victions  nhiah  prompted  that  effort  remained 
uuchanged, 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  erobarrais- 
ments  which  attended  the  experiment  of  re- 
construction and  made  wise  and  prudent 
men  falter  in  the  adoption  of  a  policy,  th« 
sworn  enemy,  who  hod  just  surreudered  his 
treason  with  a  broken  heart  and  had  givea 
no  evidence  that  be  could  be  trusted  as  a 
worthy  citizen,  was  promptly  restored  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  he  had  forfeited, 
and  the  States  he  was  destined  to  control 
were  readmitted  to  the  Union  with  largely  " 
{□creased  political  power. 

But  there  were  national  oons  id  orations 
quite  as  vital  as  those  peculiarly  local  to  tbe 
South.  In  1861  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  the  slave  States  nnmbered  74 
against  1G9  from  the  States  then  free,  while 
under  the  present  apportionment  they  have 
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Lie, 

A  P^tieal  Science  Monthly  Magazine. 


Tbb  RKFIIBI.IC  begins  its  seventh  Totame  wUh  the  July  namber. 

Its  publiBhers  aie  plenstkl  to  annoDiioe  that  it  has  grown  stesdily  in  pabliu  favor  and 
that  it  is  regardsd  by  all  good  citizens  vrho  have  conanlted  its  pagas  as  a  power  for  good 
throQghout  tbe  land. 

Us  past  coarse — cousietpnt,  fearless,  patriotic — is  the  index  of  its  future.  It  will  defend 
the  right,  denoDDce  tlie  wrong,  and  endeavor  to  point  out.  at  alt  times,  the  trne  path  tor 
all  who  love  their  country  to  follow. 

A  sentinel  upon  the  watch-tower  of  freelom,  it  will  be  found  at  its  post  of  dutj  to  give 
the  word  of  warning,  and  sound  the  alarm  should  any  danger  threaten  the  peaoe  of  the 
Nation.  • 

It  will  favor  the  malntennoce,  by  all  legitimate  means,  uf  free  schools,  devoid  of  seo- 
tarian  inSiiencea,  and  will  oppose  any  attempt  to  divide  the  school  funds,  believing  t)iat 
such  division,  whether  made  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholio  Church  or  its  opponents,  will 
ultimately  deslroy  the  system  of  free  eduoaticn,  and  that  civil  a%d  retiglona  toleration  on 
which  our  institutions  rest. 

It  will  do  all  within  its  power  to  develop  true  friendship  between  the  citizens  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  for  this  purpose  will  advocate  the  reoognitlon  of  justiee  and 
equality  before  the  law  as  the  only  means  to  secure  lasting  friendship  and  its  two  allies, 
peace  and  security. 

Tbe  Fruaidvntial  contest  of  1876  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  our  history.  On 
its  issue  depends  the  futnre  policy  of  the  Government.  The  vital  question  to  be  answered 
by  the  people  is,  "Shall  tlie  party  that  proved  laithless  In  war  be  trusted  in  peace,  and 
those  who  saved  the  country  be  set  aside  for  those  who  endeavored  to  destroy  it!" 

On  this  quefitiou  The  Refuelic  will  take  its  position  at  tbe  bead  of  the  loyal  column, 
and  will  do  it?  best  to  keep  tbe  old  flaf;  flying  until  tbe  voice  of  tbe  people  shall  announce 
that  Republicaiilam — the  synonym  of  juatice  and  liberty — has  again  triumphed  over  the 
nemies  of  good  government. 

The  Bbpcbmc  calls  upon  its  friends  to  aid  it  in  the  great  work  of  the  present  and  future. 
It  drsires  each  snhacrilwr  to  send  in  at  least  one  flildilional  name  to  help  swell  its  ranfcs, 
and  thus  add  to  its  power  and  activity.  Is  it  asking  loo  much — in  consideration  of  (he 
valuable  material  farnielied  the  cause — to  ask  that  onr  friends  everywhere  exert  them- 
selves to  secure  for  The  Republic  as  many  new  subscribers  as  poasibteF 

To  the  Ri>publican  press  of  the  country  the  magazine  sends  greeting  and  cheer.  The 
signs  of  the  limes  indicate  a  glorious  victory  in  November.  Let  uo  effort  be  relaxed  to 
make  it  complete  and  effective.  Insist  upon  thorough  organizalion,  a  personal  canvaaa  of 
all  dnnlitful  or  close  districts,  the  distribution  of  well-considered  documents,  and  the 
practice  of  that  vigilance  which  alone  can  secure  sucoesB.  If  our  brethren  of  the  preaa 
will  but  do  theirduty  aa  faithfully  as  in  the  past,  victory  will  he  certain. 

For  Iheir  generona  confidence  and  warm  snpport  tbe  publiahers  of  Tub  Rbpdbuc  return 
thanks,  and  hope  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  deserve  by  well-doing  the  good-will  so 
often  expressed. 

The  Refubljc  is  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  t2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  910.  The  postage,  iu  all  cases,  will  be  paid  by  the  publishers,  A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  nnmbers.  Bemit- 
tancea  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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THE  NEW  CONSriRACY. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY.  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  CONFEI^RATE  DEMOCRACY  TO 

POWER— THE  VITAL  ISSUES  OF  1876  CONSIDERED. 


The  surrender  at  Appomattox  closed  tlie 
war  and  yielded  the  domiaion  of  the  Con- 
federaoj  to  the  undisputed  authority  of  the 
National  Government ;  but  in  the  transfer  of 
the  oonfiiot  from  the  field  to  t&e  forum  the 
nation  was  confronted  with  consequences  of 
the  struggle  as  grave  and  momentous   as 
the  war  itself.     Eleven  States  were  found  in 
social  and  political  chaos   and  all  form  of 
civil  government  therein  destroyed.      The 
highest  considerations  of  statesmanship  and 
sound  policy  dictated  that  they  should  be 
speedily  reconstructed  and  restored  to  their 
constitutional  relations  in  the  Union;   but 
how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?      Four 
millions  of  emancipated  slaves  and  five  mil- 
lions of  disloyal  citizens  may  be  said  to  have 
comprised  the  entire  population  out  of  which 
the  proposed  governments  were  to  be  formed. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  conduct  of  the 
late  Confederate  in   this   new   and  wholly 
changed   relation  of    citizenship  became  a 
subject  of  anxious  inquiry.     He  had  surren- 
dered the  swoid  of  rebellion  at  home  and 
the  arts  of  diplomacy  abroad,  and  sworn  to 
renew  his  allegiance;  but  could  he  be  trusted 
to  found  free  and  loyal  governments  on  the 
basis  of  a  complete  and  veritable  freedom  for 
all,   and  to  aid  in  securing  within  those 
States  the  results  of  the  nation's  victory? 

^  FALSE  TBACHmaS. 

Unfortunately  there  was  little  in  his  ante- 
cedents to  inspire  confidence.     The  educa- 
tion that  made  secession  and  ret^Uion  easy 
5b 


had  imbued  his  mind  with  the  most  perni- 
cious heresies.  The  disciple  of  Calhoun,  or 
the  devotee  of  Davis,  Slidell,  and  Yancej, 
he  was  indoctrinated  with  a  measure  of  po- 
litical poison  which  the  fire  of  battle  intensi- 
fied and  consecrated  rather  than  destroyed. 
These  teachings  constituted  his  very  best 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Government 
and  his  rights  and  duties  as  a  citizen.  The 
impracticability  of  maintaining  them  by  re- 
bellion was  settled,  but  the  deep-seated  conr 
viotions  which  prompted  that  effort  remained 
unchanged. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  embarrass- 
ments which  attended  the  experiment  of  re- 
construction and  made  wise  and  prudent 
men  falter  in  the  adoption  of  a  policy,  the 
sworn  enemy,  who  had  just  surrendered  his 
treason  with  a  broken  heart  and  had  given 
no  evidence  that  he  could  be  trusted  as  a 
worthy  citizen,  was  promptly  restored  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  he  had  forfeited, 
and  the  States  he  was  destined  to  control 
were  readmitted  to  the  Union  with  largely 
increased  political  power. 

THE   VITAL   ISSUE. 

But  there  were  national  considerations 
quite  as  vital  as  those  peculiarly  local  to  the 
South.  In  1861  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress from  the  slave  States  numbered  74 
against  159  from  the  States  then  free,  while 
under  the  present  apportionment  they  have 
106  to  185  from  the  North.  Thus,  a  solid 
Southern  vote,  which  the  Democracy  have 
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detennined  to  secure  in  the  election  next 
November  at  all  hazards,  with  only  40  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  North,  will  give  the 
Sonth  undisputed  control  of  that  body,  while 
it  will  require  only  10  votes  from  the  North 
to  also  give  it  control  of  the  Senate.  Ac- 
cording to  this  basis  it  will  be  seen  further- 
more that  with  the  addition  of  only  47  elec- 
toral votes  to  the  138  belonging  to  the  South 
that  section  will  be  enabled  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  and  enter  upon  ab- 
solute control  of  the  Government.  It  was 
this  alarming  possibility,  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  in  a  practical  and  threatening 
form,  that  made  men  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
any  system  of  Southern  restoration  which 
might  ever  enable  the  rebel  citizen  to  gain 
the  ascendency  and  take  possession  of  the 
Republic.  A  brief  experience  of  ten  years 
has  demonstrated  that  the  fears  and  misgiv- 
ings of  those  times  were  indeed  well  found- 
ed. Not  content  with  the  usurpation  of  au- 
thority in  half  the  States  of  the  South  by 
means  that  trample  under  foot  every  essen- 
tial principle  of  reconstruction  and  hold  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  in  utter  defiance,  they 
propose  now,  by  the  same  nefarious  system, 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  nation. 

This  being  the  manifest  spirit  of  the  com- 
bined master  element  of  the  South,  which 
to-day  is  better  organized  and  more  thor- 
oughly united  and  determined  than  fX  any 
time  since  it  surrendered  on  the  field,  it  is 
pertinent  to  inquire  with  what  temper  it 
approaches  the  National  Capital. 

SLAVBRY  VERSUS  FRBBDOM. 

It  is  well  known  that  two  distinct  sets  of 
ideas  have  long  divided  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  North  has  ever  been  jealous  of 
her  institutions  of  freedom  and  protected  all 
her  citizens  alike  in  their  enjoyment.  Free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  political  thought 
and  action  under  the  widest  latitude,  and  a 
.patriotic,  paramount  loyalty  to  the  nation 
have  been  held  as  cardinal  tenets  among  her 
people.  The  South  has  ever  been  exclu- 
sive, intolerant,  illiberal,  domineering,  and 
sectional.  Her  inheritance  of  freedom  was 
subordinated  to  the  more  **8acred**  inher- 
itance of  slavery,  by  which  every  principle 
of  Qovernment,  every  right  and  duty  of  the 
citizen,  and  every  sentiment  of  loyalty  and 


patriotism  was  determined.  The  National 
Government  was  regarded  only  as  an  instru- 
ment to  be  manipulated  for  the  protection 
and  extension  of  the  ''divine"  institution, 
and  when  at  last  an  indignant  and  outraged 
people  protested  against  this  high  abuse,  the 
Government  was  declared  a  failure  and  its 
dissolution  demanded. 

BOURBONISM  ALIVE   AND  BEFIANT. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  sad  lessons  of  the 
war  and  the  correcting  influences  of  time, 
accompanied  by  a  wholly  changed  condition 
of  affairs,  have  worked  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  the  Southern  Democracy,  and  that  they 
may  now  be  as  fully  trusted  with  all  the 
interests  of  the  Government  as  the  loyal  men 
of  the  North  who  have  ever  been  its  friends. 
Would  that  an  impartial  inquiry,  seeking 
only  to  find  the  truth,  might  sustain  this 
assumption;  but  a  familiar  acquaintance, 
based  upon  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vation, with  the  temper  of  the  old  slavehold- 
ing  element  of  the  South  and  its  expectations 
staked  upon  Demoortitic  ascendency,  shows 
that  no  more  dangerous  an(^  fatal  delusions 
could  be  entertained. 

'Tis  true,  slavery  and  secession,  the  primal 
causes  of  Southern  alienation,  are  dead  and 
buried,  but  it  is    equally  true    that  their 
authors  and  advocates,  and  terrible  conse- 
quences, still  survive.    The  Hills,  Gordons, 
and  Lamars  who  led  the  Confederates  into 
rebellion  with  enthusiastic  ardor  continue  to 
be  their  chosen  leaders,  and  are  supported 
with  all  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  former  days. 
The  loss  of  thousands  of  their  bravest  sons 
and  millions  of  treasure,  with  ruined  homes 
and  universal  impoverishment  and   sorrow 
inflicted  upon  them,  has  not  taken  a  scintilla 
of  their  confidence  from  the  authors  of  their 
misfortunes;    and    why?     Simply    for    the 
reason    that   they  still  believe   the   ''Lost 
Cause"  to  have  been  just  and  righteous,  and 
hold  it  in  affectionate  remembrance  as  the 
palladium  of  their  lost  liberties.''^ 


♦The  South  is  to-day  ruled  over  by  the  mis- 
erable thrall  of  Yankeedom ;  but  they  cannot 
muzzle  our  chivalry  and  patriotic  devotion  to 
the  "Lost  Cause."  We  nave  fought  for  our 
rights,  but  In  GrOd's  dispensation  we  Are  van- 
quished, but  not  cowed.  Slavery  was  a  divine 
Institution,  and  we  must  have  that  institution 
or  the  South  will  ever  be  bankrupt.  They 
speak  of  our  cause  as  the  **  Lost  Cause."    If  so 
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The  politician  who  seeks  their  favor  and 
has  exhausted  every  other  expedient  without 
success,  can  appeal  to  this  fond  sentiment 
with  unerring  assurance.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment of  the  hustings,  the  church  and  the 
school,  and  unites  society  in  its  tender  ties  as 
the  only  remaining  emblem  of  common  suf- 
ferings in  a  common  cause.  Every  idea  of 
human  liberty,  every  principle  by  which 
they  would  govern  the  State  and  the  Nation, 
every  sense  of  justice  toward  their  fellow 
men,  every  conception  of  their  duty  as 
eitizens,  and  every  hope  they  have  for  them- 
selves or  for  the  nation,  is  limited  by  the 
traditions,  teachings,  and  prejudices  of  the 
Past;  and  to  disst^nt  from  these  and  adopt 
the  more  enlightened  and  progressive  views 

shall  it  bo  lost  forever?  No  I  a  new  generation 
bas  sprung  up.  and  at  a  not  far  distant  day 
there  will  be  **8tar8  and  bars"  floating  proudly 
over  our  Sunny  Sontb.  In  tbe  next  political 
campaign  we  must,  even  if  in  the  minority, 
support  a  Southern  man  who  will  buildup  our 
interests  and  hurl  the  Taalree  pickpockets 
from  our  midst.  We  are  to-day  unitecl  to  the  Pu- 
ritanical host  by  an  artificial  tie ;  but  we  are  a 
distinct  people,  and  God  and  the  right  will 
enable  us  to  show  to  the  world  the  truth  and 
the  equity  of  our  claims.  Our  statesmen  now 
in  Congress  are  the  cream  of  that  bodr.  and 
are  the  only  element  that  reflects  credit  on 
the  United  States.  Is  it  not  better  to  hang  on 
to  the  *^  Lost  Cause  "  than  to  stay  in  a  govern- 
ment  of  corruption?— [Extract  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Martin  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  May  6, 1876,  Confederate  me- 
morial day.] 

We  bow  not  in  the  spirit  of  cravens;  and 
while  we  bend  to  the  "higher-law"  authority, 
that  pollutes  our  Republic  as  transmitted  to 
us  by  our  fathers,  respect  for  ourselves,  our 
nosteriry,  and  the  good  opinion  of  mankind 
forbid  our  enrolling  ourselves  as  the  whining 
slaves,  or  silent  slaves,  of  the  conquering 
power.  We  Tiave  surrendered  none  of  our  eon- 
vietions^  and  still  claim  the  right  of  viivdica. 
TiON  I  In  looking  back  at  our  past  actions  and 
motives,  and  the  wrongs  we  have  suflTeredand 
are  still  sufTering,  we  confess  that  we  have  no 
regrets  for  the  choice  we  made  between  the 
"mgher-law"  license  of  majorities  in  the  Union 
and  the  sacred  security  of  self-government  in 
the  Statt's— between  the  Federal  and  confed- 
erate Governments.  We  are  not  conscious  of 
a  solitary  dereliction  of  duty  either  as  oiti- 
sens  or  soldiers,  and  feel  that  truth,  reason, 
and  religion  exculpate  us  from  wrong-doing. 
We  know  we  were  right,  and  though  crushed 
to  earth  we  should  ever  remember,  and  teach 
our  children  to  remember,  our  caubb  was  just! 
We  are  still  proud  of  the  cause  and  gloryin  the 
fight  we  made.  Posterity  will  yet  decide  that, 
thounh  we  lost  all  but  honor,  to  save  honor  i£ 
was  better  to  have  fought  and  lost  than  not  to 
have  fought  at  all. "^[Extract  from  an  address 
by  ex-Governor  Benjamin  G.  Humphries,  of 
Mississippi,  before  a  reunion  of  the  13th  Mis- 
sissippi Confederate  infantry,  at  Meridian, 
Kovember  22, 1875.  Governor  Humphries  was 
a  Confederate  major  general,  and  was  elected 
Governor  of  Mis8issi)>pi  in  1865  and  served 
until  1868,  when  he  was  again  nominated  for 
that  office.  He  is  probably  the  most  popular 
Democrat  In  the  State.] 


of  the  North  meets  with  a  visitation  of 
calumny,  denunciation,  and  proscription  that 
the  most  courageous  men  will  shrink  from 
encountering. 

A  WAR  OF   INVASION   AND   VANDALISM. 

Kindred  to  this  feeling,  and  to  add  to  its 
intensity,  is  a  deep  sense  of  the  imagined 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  North.  The  war  is 
looked  upon  as  a  savage  vandalism,  which 
despoiled  their  property,  murdered  their 
sons,  and  suppressed  their  dearest  rights 
wholly  without  cause — a  crusade  of  oppresr 
sion  and  robbery  that  perpetrated  the  most 
atrocious  wrongs  upon  an  ano£fending,  in- 
nocent, and  blameless  people;  and  this  belief 
in  the  great  wrongs  of  the  North,  and  their 
own  unmerited  suffering,  is  as  strong  to-day 
aait  was  ten  years  ago,  and  stubbornly  refuses 
to  be  reconciled  except  upon  its  *  own  terms. 

HOW  TUB  SITUATION  IS  ACCBPTBD. 

If  the  modifying  influence  of  time  has 
perceptibly  improved  this  well  known  temper 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  character  or  ex- 
tent of  the  change.  In  every  instance  where 
]t«w  conditions  have  been  prescribed  they 
have  been  accepted  only  in  empty  form  and 
no  farther  than  the  force  of  necessity  re^ 
quired,  and  the  best  is  regarded  only  as  an 
unmixed  evil  and  is  pointed  to  as  evidence 
of  continued  Northern  innovation  and  op- 
pression. 

The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  flfteenth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  accept- 
ed only  in  this  spirit,  and  are  endured  under 
a  standing  protest  and  menace  which  holds 
them  in  utter  disregard  and  contempt.  As 
was  said  by  the  Mobile  Register ^  (Democratic,) 
in  its  issue  of  the  14th  of  June  last,  *'  those 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  stand  a  re- 
proach to  the  honor  and  discretion  of  the 
country.*'* 


»We  have  to  contend  with  the  blunder  of  the 
XYth  Amendment  while  it  stands  as  best  we 
can.  Ridiculous  appeals  to  the  reason  and 
Judgment  of  the  negro  have  been  the  cause  of 
incalculable  injury  in  the  inflation  of  his 
vanity,  and  making  him  believe  he  was  of  real 
consequence  as  a  governing  element  in  the 
body  politic.  Now  that  tne  negro  in  this 
State  is  down,  and  his  personal  self-conceit 
well  knocked  out  of  him.  it  is,  probably,  a  flt 
time  for  the  white  people  to  impress  upon 
him  that  the  white  people  will,  in  luture,  con* 
trol  the  politics  or  this  State,  and  that  he 
should  keep  himself  in  his  proper  sphere,  and 
leave  to  the  intelligent  white  man  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  Statecraft  for  the  best  interest  of 
both  races,  impress  him  continually  with  the 
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Bat  beneath  this  superficial  recognition  of 
right  principles  the  cherished  sentiments  of 
a  lifetime  of  hostility  to  free  institutions  and 
national  supremacy,  and  the  grievances  of 
war,  lie  undiminished,  and  are  but  awaiting 
the  opportunity  to  assert  themselves  without 
compromise  in  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. With  this  unconqueTable  spirit 
defiant  as  ever  in  the  Southern  Democracy, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foreshadow  their  inexor- 
able  policy.  Maddened  by  defeat,  desperate 
of  impoverishment,  relentless  in  hostility, 
barren  in  principle,  beggared  in  honesty, 
faithless  in  promise,  and  ravenous  for  the 
spoils  of  office,  th^ir  accession  to  power 
would  signal  an  era  of  national  prostitution, 
spoliation,  and  revenge  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  free  governments.  Traitors  would 
succeed  patriots  in  pub  ic  places;  the  policy 
of  the  Confederacy  supplant  the  policy  of  the 
nation;  and  retaliation  upon  the  North  for 
its  imagined  wrongs,  and  payhient  of  the 
South  for  its  losses,  become  the  controlling 
objects  of  their  policy.  This  species  of  plun- 
der would  be  juiitified  as  a  measure  of  peace, 
reconciliation,  and  justice,  and  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Government  under  the  Confed- 
erate theory  be  demanded  to  restore  to  the 
South  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties 
wrenched  from  her  by  a  relentless  enemy  ! 

.Thus  the  victory  of  the  nation  in  war 
would  be  turned  into  a  triumph  of  treason 
in  peace,  and  traitors  be  enabled  to  accom- 
plish within  the  Union  what  they  failed  to 
without,  and  reward  themselves  from  Ihe 
national  treasury  for  the  losses  entailed  by 
their  defeat. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  this  picture  of 
the  impending  crisis  is  overdrawn.  The 
pres  nt  Confederate  House  has  given  us  a 
foretaste  of  a  policy  ev«n  more  alarming  and 
ruin  "US  than  has  here  been  depicted,  and  at 
H  tiui**,  too,  when  but  one  branch  of  Congress 
is  in  control  of  the  Democracy,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  their  wicked  schemes  can  be 
immediately  realized.  What,  then,  may  not 
be  expected  when  the  South  gets  control  of 
the  Government,  and  intrenches  itself  in 
power  as  it  did  before  the  war  ? 

idea  of  his  nnfltness  for  the  ballot,  and  his 
proper  phice  on  election  day  away  from  the 
\)ons.— Meridian  (Miss.)  Met  cur  y^  November 
20,  1866. 


A  FEW  IMPORTANT  FACTS. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
posed raid  on  the  Treasury  may  be  formed 
by  examining  a  few  of  the  proposed  **  meas- 
ures of  relief"  introduced  in  the  House. 
The  first  in  order  is  a  bill  presented  by  Mr. 
Scales,  of  North  Carolina,  (H.  R.  3145,)  enti- 
tled a  *  *  bill  to  refund  certain  direct  taxes  on 
land  collected  from  citizens  in  the  late  insur- 
rectionary States  under  the  act  of  August  5. 
1861." 

The  law  of  1861  levied  a  direct  tax  of 
$20,000,000,  and  apportioned  the  same  among 
the  several  States,  according  to  population, 
for  payment.  All  of  the  States  hut  those  in 
insurrection  assumed  their  quotas  and  paid 
them,  excepting  a  small  balance  still  due. 
The  amount  apportioned  to  the  South  was  as 
follows  : 

States.  Qnota.  Uooolleoted. 

Virginia $937,550  $260,396 

North  Carolina 576,194  173,144 

South  Carolina 363,570  140,869 

Georgia...; 584,367  602,167 

Florida 77,522  71,027 

Alabama 529,313  529.313 

Mississippi 418,084  343,137 

Louisiana 385,886  75,022 

Texas 355,016  197,055 

Arkansas 261,886  102.983 

Tennessee 669,498  66,654 

Total $5,153,886     $2,661,776 

When  the  war  closed  the  collection  of  this 
tax  South  was  begun,  and  continued  until 
July,  1866,  when  Congress  passed  an  act 
suspending  further  collection  until  January 
1,  18G9.  No  eff'ort  has  been  made  to  collect 
any  portion  of  this  ta^^ince  1866,  but,  not 
satisfied  with  this  generous  and  magnani- 
mous forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Scales  to 
refund  to  the  tax-payers  the  $2,492,100 
collected,  alleging  as  reasons  that  said  taxes 
'*  were  taken  from  a  people  greatly  impover- 
ished by  the  war,  and  wholly  unable  to  pay 
the  same,  and  that  the  burdens  of  taxation 
may  be  made  equal,  and  that  all  the  people 
alike  in  said  States  may  be  equally  relieved 
by  the  act  of  suspension.'*  It  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  to  these  selfish  economists 
that  there  remains  still  another  *'  inequality 
of  burdens'*  imposed  by  the  crisis  that  de- 
manded this  assessment  that  is  not  relieved 
by  the  *bill  in  question.    Not  only  did  the 
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loyal  people  of  the  North  pay  the  balk  of 
the  twenty  millions  assessment,  but  mort- 
gaged their  property  and  their  sacred  honor 
for  two  thousand  six  hundred  millions  more, 
and  gave  the  priceless  lives  of  half  a  million 
of  their  bravest  sons  to  save  the  Union  from 
destruction  by  those  who  are  now  asking  for 
this  relief.  Who  will  repay  their  taxes  and 
repair  their  losses  ?  By  what  system  of 
equity  and  justice  are  they  to  be  indemni- 
fied r 

THB  COTTON-TAX  JOB. 

Akin  to  this  measure  is  the  scheme  to  re- 
fund the  tax  collected  on  raw  cotton  in  the 
Gulf  States  during  the  years  1865-'66-'67, 
when  the  law  under  which  it  was  levied  was 
repealed.  The  aggregate  amount  of  this 
tax,  as  appears  by  the  books  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  is  $68,072,088. 

For  several  years  past  a  determined  com- 
bination has  been  at  work  to  secure  the  re- 
funding of  this  tax.  At  first  steps  were 
taken  to  test  its  constitutionality  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
decision  of  the  case  the  court  stood  equally 
divided  in  opinion,  which  in  effect  affirmed 
the  law.  Then  a  raid  was  organized  to  push 
the  scheme  through  Congress,  and  zealous 
Southern  Representatives  have  vied  with 
one  another  to  secure  this  appeasing  act  of 
plunder  for  the  gratification  of  their  anxious 
oonstituents. 

HOW   IT   WOULD  WORK. 

Ostensibly  the  bill  (H.  R.  232)  proposes  to 
"refund  the  tax  to  the  parties  who  actually 
produced  the  cotton,"  but  in  fact  it  is  a 
gigantic  job  of  lobbyists  and  speculators  who 
have  managed  to  get  nearly  all  of  the  origi- 
nal claims  into  their  own  hands  by  agreeing 
to  pay  a  trifling  per  cent,  on  their  face  value 
if  the  bill  should  become  a  law.  The  im- 
mense sum  to  be  refunded  and  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  purchased  claims,  with  the  en- 
eouragement  offered  in  Congress,  make  this 
the  most  popular  scheme  for  the  lobby  ring 
now  pending,  and  it0  final  passage  may  be 
accepted  as  certain  if  the  South  gets  posses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  present  plan  proposes  to  issue  bonds 
of  the  United  States  in  sums  of  one  hundred, 
five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  dollars,  pay- 
able at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 


bearer  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  from  date, 
in  gold,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annu- 
ally in  gold.  The  annual  interest  on  this 
sum  would  be  $3,403,619,  and  in  thirty  years 
would  aggregate  $102,108,570,  thus  swelling 
the  claim,  principal  and  accumulated  inter- 
est, to  the  enormous  amount  of  $170,180,958. 
This  is  demand  No.  2,  to  relieve  an  impov- 
erished people,  equalize  the  burdens  of  tax- 
ation, and  make  loyalty  endurable  t 

SOUTHERN     CLAIMS. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  demands 
compared  with  which  the  foregoing  might 
be  regarded  as  real  luxuries.  These  com- 
prise the  rebel  losses  during  the  war. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
3,  1871,  the  *' Southern  Claims  Commission*' 
was  created  and  empowered  to  * 'receive,  ex- 
amine, and  consider  the  justice  and  validity 
of  such  claims  as  should  be  brought  to  them 
of  those  citizens  who  remained  loyal  adhe- 
rents to  the  cause  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  States  proclaimed  as  in  in- 
surrection against  the  United  States  during 
the  rebellion.'* 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  law  confines 
claims  exclusively  co  "loyal  adherents," 
&o.,  signifying  that  the  Government  holds 
itself  responsible  to  no  others  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  war.  The  Southern  Claims 
Commission  has  adhered  strictly  to  this  prin- 
ciple, as  will  be  eeen  by  a  few  of  the  eighty 
standing  interrogatories  propounded  to  all 
claimants : 

*'Did  you  ever  do  anything  or  say  any- 
thing against  the  Union  cause ;  and  if  so 
what  did  you  do  or  say,  and  why  ? 

"Were  you  at  all  times  during  the  war 
willing  and  ready  to  do  whatever  you  could 
in  aid  of  the  Union  cause  ? 

**  Which  side  did  you  take  when  the  insur- 
gent States  were  seceding  from  the  Union  in 
1860  and  1861  ? 

"Did  you  adhere  to  the  Union  cause  after 
the  States  had  passed  into  rebellion  or  did 
you  go  with  your  State  ? 

"What  were  your  feelings  concerning  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  or  Manassas,  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans,  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  and 
the  final  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces?" 

The  law  allowed  two  years  in  which  to  file 

claims  of  this  character,  and  the  reports  of 

the   Commissioners   show  that  22.298  have 

been  presented  for  allowance.    Of  this  num- 
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ber  9,222  have  been  examined,  and  about 
half  thereof  reported  favorably  to  Congress, 
to  be  paid,  leaving  still  13,076  claims  unad- 
justed. The  gross  value  of  all  claims  filed 
is  $60,258,150. 

As  has  been  shown  ^Hojalty"  is  a  test  of 
the  validity  of  claims  under  this  general  act, 
yet  it  has  repeatedly  occurred  before  the 
Commission  that  the  most  violent  secession- 
ists and  rebels  have  endeavored  by  wholesale 
deception  and  perjury  to  prove  themselves 
loyal  and  to  recover  on  claims  that  were 
fraudulent  upon  their  face.  False  swearing 
doubtless  has  carried  a  few  such  claims  suc- 
cessfully through,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  rejected  as  unworthy. 

But  what  becomes  of  the 

TENS   OF   THOUSANDS 

of  other  rebel  claimants  who  have  not  dared 
to  venture  .before  an  ** iron-clad*'  commis- 
sion, but  who  regard  themselves  as  equally 
entitled  with  loyal  men  to  compensation  for 
private  property  taken  or  destroyed  by  the 
Union  armies.  Before  what  ''commission  " 
are  they  to  obtain  redress  ?  This  question 
they  promptly  answer  for  themselves  and 
the  country  by  electing  a  tribunal  where 
disloyalty  commands  a  premium  rather  than 
works  a  disability.  A  peep  into  the  files  of 
the  House  shows  how  thoroughly  ready  they 
are  to  improve  their  opportunity.  There, 
among  the  various  bills  under  consideration, 
are  scores  providing  for  the  special  relief  of 
this  class  of  claimants  ;  and  it  is  significant 
that  not  half  a  dozen  even  suggest  *'  loyalty' ' 
as  an  excuse  for  their  payment.  The  char- 
acter of  these  claims  may  be  judged  by  ex- 
amining the  followiiig  briefs  made  from  the 
face  of  the  bills  as  introduced,  and  showing 
the  name  of  the  introducer,  the  amount  and 
the  purpose  of  the  appropriation  : 

By  Mr.  Caldwell,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
Christian  Church,  Union  City,  Tenn.,  $1,800 
for  the  appropriation  of  the  church  for  Gov- 
ernment  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Haralson,  Ala.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
sMedical  College  of  Alabama  $50,000  for  loss 
ustained  by  military  occupancy. 

By  Mr.  Clark,  Mo.  A  bill  to  pay  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  $17,475  for  damages  done 
by  soldiers  of  the  Union  army. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Coop- 
er's Chapel,  Tennessee,  $1,441.66  for  use 
and  occupation  of  said  building  by  military 
forces  of  the  United  States. 


By  Mr.Wilson^  W.Va.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  at  Clarks- 
burg, West  Virginia,  $2,100  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  said  church  by  Union  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  Faulkner,  W.Va.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
M.  £.  Church  at  Harper's  Ferry  $3,000  for 
the  occupancy  and  destruction  by  United 
States  troops. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  La 
Grange  SynodicalCollege,Tennessee,  $34,300 
for  rent  and  destruction  of  building  by  Uni- 
ted States  troops. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Shelby 
Medical  College  at  Nashville  $20,604.90  for 
rent  and  for  property  taken  from  said  build- 
ing during  the  war. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  St.  Ce- 
celia Academy  at  Nashville  $4,250  for  sup- 
plies taken  therefrom  by  the  "Union  army. 

By  Mr.  Faulkner,  W.  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  New  Creek, 
W.Va.,  $1,000  for  converting  said  house  of 
worship  into  a  bakery  for  Federal  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  Tucker,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University  (formerly  Wash- 
ington University)  $17,484  for  injury  done 
to  said  university  in  June,  1864. 

By  Mr.  Faulkner,  W.Va.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Mill  Creek 
$1,040  for  the  use  and  abuse  of  said  church 
by  Federal  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  Riddle,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Cum- 
berland University,  Tennessee,  $10,000  for 
property  appropriated  by  Union  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  Faulkner,  W.Va.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Charlestown,  W.Va.,  $1,400 
for  the  conversion  of  said  church  to  the  use 
of  the  army. 

By  Mr.  Gunter,  Ark.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
Christian  Church  at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas, 
$2,464  for  property  taken  from  said  church, 
and  used  during  the  war. 

By  Mr.  Durham.  Ky.  A  bill  to  pay  Madi- 
son Female  Academy  $10,325  for  damage 
done  said  institution  by  Union  troops. 

By  Mr.  Bright,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Murfreesborough, 
Tennessee,  $10,000,  said  church  having  been 
used  as  a  hospital  for  sick  and  wounded 
Union  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  Hunton,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  Fair- 
fax county  $1,595  for  timber  cut  from  the 
poor- house  tract  of  land  by  Federal  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  An- 
drew J.  Duncan,  of  Nashville,  $39,229,  on 
account  of  property  taken  and  used  by  Uni- 
ted States  military  forces. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  D.  W. 
Glassie  and  others  $9,000  for  occupation, 
consumption,  and  destruction  of  their  prop- 
erty by  the  armies  of  the  Uinted  States. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Mrs . 
Sarah  A.  Turner  $12,400  for  damage  done 
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to  property  at  her  home  in  Rutherford  ooun- 
N      ty,  Tennessee. 

^  ^  By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Elihu 
S.  Marshall  $5,000  for  property  taken  irom 
him  by  the  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Martha 
A.  Stevens,  Tennessee,  $2,478  for  claims 
against  the  Government. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Dun- 
can Marr  $8,024  for  wood  and  brick  taken 
from  him  at  Clarksville,  Tennessee. 
'  By  Mr.  Bright.  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Wm. 
Park  $1,304.06  for  property  taken  from  him 
at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

By  Mr.  Bright,  Tenn.     A  bill  to  pay  Thos. 
Hoard  $58,995  for  supplies  taken  and  used 
the  army  of  the  United  States  from  the 
farm  of  said  Hoard,   (the   battle-ground  of 
/      Stone's  River,)  near  Murfreesborough,  Ten- 
nessee. 

By  Mr.  Atkins,  Tenn.     A  bill  to  refund  to 
i  the  citizens  of  McNairy  county,  Tennessee, 

certain  sums  of  money,  aggregating  $20,000, 
(estimated,)  the  same  having  been  a  forced 
loan  under  a  special  order  by  Col.  J.W.  Har- 
ney, 48th  Illinois  volunteer  troops,  issued 
December  14,  1862. 

By  Mr.  Wells,  Miss.  A  bill  to  pay  Mrs. 
Priscilla  Burwell,  of  Vicksburg,  $6,250  fbr 
rent  of  property  by  the  United  States  ,army . 

By  Mr.  Whitthorne,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay 
Walter  Akin,  Maury  county,  Tennessee, 
$4,700.50. 

By  Mr.  Whitthorne,  Tenn.     A  bill  to  pay 
^  A.  J.  Reed  $9,603.75  for  forty-five  bales  of 

cotton  taken  from  him  by  Gen.  Mitchell  and 
Gen.  Draper,  of  the  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  Davis,  N.  C.  A  bill  to  pay  Amelia 
Ann  Whitaker  $1,950  for  stores  taken  and 
used  by  the  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  Faulkner,  W.Va.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
county  of  Randolph,  Virginia,  $1,200  for 
damages  done  the  court-house,>jail,  clerk's 
office,  roads  and  bridges  during  the  occu- 
pancy by  Federal  troops. 

By  G.  Wiley  Wells,  Miss.  A  bill  to  pay 
A.  Burwell,  Vicksburg,  $3,000  for  wood  and 
lumber  taken  from  his  farm  near  Vicksburg. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay 
Rosetta  Freel  83,100.70  for  destruction  of 
property  by  United  States  military  forces. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  F. 
L.  Sidebottom  $3,958  for  property  appro- 
priated by  the  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  Ely,  Ala.  A  bill  to  pay  William 
Stewart  $2,500  for  rent  and  damage  of  furni- 
ture by  certain  officers  of  the  army  at  Mobile. 

By  Mr.  Willshire,  Ark.  A  bill  to  pay 
John  Jackson,  $3,665.80  for  property  taken 
from  him  by  the  United  States  army  while 
operating  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

By  Mr.  Faulkner,  W.  Va.  A  bill  to  pay 
Carey  Thompson  $2,000  '*for  property  taken 


during  the  late  civil  war  by  the  United  Statei 
army.*' 

By  Mr.  Terry,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  Philip 
A.  Wellford  $3, 150  for  private  property  taken 
possession  of  by  officers  of  the  United  States 
at  Richmond,  April  18,  1865. 

By  Mr.  Willis,  N.  Y.,  (Democrat.)  A  bill 
to  pay  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Gayle,  Amita  county, 
Miss  ,  $15,700  **for  certain  cotton  and  salt 
belonging  to  her  and  taken  by  the  United 
States  Government." 

By  Mr.  Willis,  N.  Y.,  (Democrat.)  A  bill 
to  pay  Horace  D.  Mead,  of  Yazoo  county, 
Miss.,  $24,267  for  certain  cotton  taken  from 
him  by  United  States  authorities.  I 

By  Mr.  Willis,  N.  Y.,  (Democrat.)  A  bill 
to  pay  James  M.  Watson,  of  Rankin  county, 
Miss..  $9,100  for  certain  cotton  taking  from 
him  by  the  United  States  Government. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
Morrisson,  of  Memphis,  $4,600  for  rent  and 
damage  of  property  by  United  States  military 
authorities. 

By  'Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Eliza- 
beth Burke,  of  Memphis,  $2,000  for  loss  of 
property  by  the  United  States  military  forces. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  R. 
Dudley  Frayser  $25,400  for  rent  of  his  cot- 
ton shed  and  store  house  in  Memphis  and 
for  buildings  destroyed  by  United  States 
military  authorities. 

By  Mr.  Atkins,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay 
James  A.  Heard,  of  Memphis,  $10,000  for  59 
bales  of  cotton  taken  by  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  from  his  farm  in  Clarke 
county.  Miss. 

By  Mr.  Gause,  Ark.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
treasurer  of  Prairie  county,  Ark.,  $30,000 
for  use  and  destruction  of  the  court-house 
and  jail  by  the  Federal  army  during  the  late 
war. 

By.  Mr.  Morgan,  Mo.  A  bill  to  pay  Mary 
J.  Josling  and  Lavinia  Scott  $15,000  for  their 
mill  ,woolen  factory,  and  dwelling  destroyed 
by  Union  soldiers  under  military  orders. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Mrs. 
Sallie  Garrett,  of  Tennessee,  $1,730. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay 
Samuel  Mosby,  of  Tennessee,  $26,951.74. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
Allen,  of  Tennessee,  $3,179.20. 

By  Mr.  Harris,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  Mrs. 
Cellie  Stockton,  of  Virginia,  $1,950  for  stores 
and  supplies  taken  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  army. 

By  Mr.  Terry,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  George  C. 
Wedderburn  and  J.  S.  Newberry  $1,400  for 
rent  of  farm  and  destruction  of  property  by 
United  States  military  forces. 

By  same.  A  bill  to  pay  C.  C.  Campbell 
$6,000  for  property  taken  by  United  States 
army  under  General  Stoneniun. 

By  Mr.  Morey,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  certain 
parties  named  $60,366  for  expenses  in  dredg- 
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ing  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
river  in  1859. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  the 
financial  agent  of  Davidson  county,  Tennes- 
see, the  sum  of  $36,416.45  in  full  settlement 
of  claim  of  said  county  on  account  of  the  oc- 
eupancy  by  United  States  troops  of  the 
county  court-house. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Mr. 
H.  Howard,  Tennessee,  $970  on  account  of 
property  burned  by  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Ran- 
dall Brown,  of  Nashville,  $1,600  for  property 
taken  by  rebel  forces. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
T.  Stratton,  of  Memphis,  $5,236.67  for  use 
of  a  cotton  shed  by  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Joseph 
Tagg,  of  Memphis,  $3,500  for  buildings  de- 
stroyed by  United  States  military  authori- 
ties. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Ann 
£.  Connell  $16,816.31  for  buildings  and  ma- 
terial used  and  destroyed  by  United  States 
military  authorities  at  Memphis. 

By  Mr.  Gunter,  Ark.  A  bill  to  pay  Joseph 
C.  Schaller,  of  Little  Rock,  $3,-264  for  cattle 
and  sheep  taken  by  Union  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  Goodin.  A  bill  to  pay  Nicholas 
White  $9,000  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
his  property  at  Newport  News,  Virginia,  by 
United  States  army. 

By  Mr..  O'Neill.  A  bill  to  pay  James  Mil- 
linger  $19,893.75  for  the  use  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  property  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

By  Mr.  Hunton,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  Ann 
8.  McKenzie  $1,500  for  property  taken  by 
Federal  soldiers  and  destroyed  in  Fairfax 
county,  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  Darrell,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  Mrs.  E. 
W.  F.  Chevis  $15,895  for  property  taken 
from  her  plantation  by  the  army  under  com- 
mand of  General  N.  P.  Banks. 

By  Mr.  Darrell,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
B.  Bronssard  $850  for  oxen,  horsed,  and 
mules  furnished  the  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  Darrell.  A  bill  to  pay  Lessien 
Bronssard  $4,600.25  for  horses,  cows,  corn, 
and  wood  furnished  the  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  Ellis,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  Amalie  H. 
Smith  $4, 602  for  fuel,  cattle,  and  hogs  tak^n 
from  her  by  the  army  of  the  United  States 
in  1862  and  1863. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell.  A  bill  to  pay  A.  E. 
Lunsford,  of  Lauderdale  county,  Tennessee, 
$5,400  for  18  bales  cotton  taken  by  United 
States  troops. 

By  Mr.  Hancock,  Texas.  A  bill  to  pay 
Santiago  de  Leon  $2,988  for  mules,  horses, 
wagons,  and  harness  taken  for  the  ^se  of 
the  United  States  Government,  at  Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

By  Mr.  McFarland,  Tenn.     A  bill  to  pay 


James  and  Wm.  White  for  96  bales  of  cotton 
taken  in  1864,  (estimated  value  $45,000.) 

By  Mr.  Thornburg,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay 
Hardin  Soaggs  $235  for  supplies  furnished 
the  Federal  troops. 

By  Mr*.  Yoang,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Peter 
Targurana  $103,740  in  payment  for  two 
steamboats  taken  by  officers  of  the  United 
States  Government  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Lucia 
Jameson,  of  Memphis,  $7,650  for  rent  of 
storehouse  occupied^  by  United  States  au- 
thorities during  the  war. 

By  Mr.  Darrell,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  Neville 
Bronssard  $600  for  beef,  cattle,  and  horses 
furnished  the  Union  army  under  General 
Franklin. 

By  Mr.  Darrell,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  P.  J. 
Francis  $9,682.70  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs, 
and  farming  implements  taken  from  his  es- 
tate by  troops  under  General  Banks. 

By  Mr.  Darrell,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  Mrs. 
Raymond  Riu  $3,000  for  cattle  and  horses 
taken  from  her  and  used  by  the  United 
States  army  under  General  Banks. 

By  Mr.  Darrell,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  J.  P. 
Lewis  $1,000  for  horses  furnished  the  army 
under  General  Banks. 

By  Mr.  J.  B.  Clark,  Mo.  A  bill  to  pay 
William  Morrison,  of  Lexington,  Mo.,  $30,- 
000  for  foundery  6tock,  supplies,  fixtures, 
and  so  forth,  burned  and  destroyed  by  order 
of  General  Lewis  Merrill  December  22,  1861. 

By  Mr.  Young,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  Reuben 
S.  Jones,  of  Memphis,  $18,492.50.  (No 
purpose  stated.) 

By  Mr.  Young,  A  bill  to  pay  Emmarrilla 
J.  Carr,  of  Memphis,  $1,804  for  rent  of  her 
dwelling  occupied  by  United  States  author- 
ities in  said  city. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  W. 
B.  Hamlin,  of  Memphis,  $36,200,  in  full  pay- 
ment for  property  destroyed  in  Lee  county, 
Arkansas,  by  Federal  troops. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Mar- 
tha M.  Parker,  of  Memphis,  $2,762.50  for 
rent  and  damages  to  property  by  United 
States  authorities. 

By  Mr.  Rea,  Mo.  A  bill  to  pay  Lawson 
Moore^  of  Mo.,  $2,241.50  for  property  taken, 
used,  and  destroyed  by  United  States  troops 
near  Independence,  Mo.,  in  1864. 

By  Mr.  Clark,  Mo.  A  bill  to  pay  Thomas 
B.  Wallace,  Lexington,  Mo.,  for  destruction 
of  dwelling-house  and  out-buildings  by  or- 
der of  Colonel  James  A.  Mulligan,  then  in 
command  of  United  States  forces.  (No 
amount  given.) 

By  Mr.  Hancock,  Texas.  A  bill  to  pay 
David  C.  Buruet,  of  Texas,  $2,500  for  tim- 
ber taken  by  United  States  troops  stationed 
at  Fort  Lincoln  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1849. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell,  Tenn.    A  bill  to  pay  W. 
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W.  Waggoner  $12,410  for  certain  quarter- 
master stores  taken  from  him  by  United 
States  troops  at  Wiirs  Point,  Tenn. 

By  Mr.  Clymer,  Penn.  A  bill  to  p»y 
Andrew  M.  Sall&de,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $17,- 
705.40  for  hardware  and  other  goods  far- 
nished  the  United  States  army. 

By  Mr.  Douglas,  Va.  A  bill  to  reimburse 
Essex  county,  Virginia,  for  loss  of  its  jail  de- 
/  stroyed  by  fire  while  occupied  by  United 
/  States  troops;  and  appropriates  $3,020  for 
/        that  purpose. 

'  By  Mr.  Hunton,  Va.    A  bill  to  pay  L«uisa 

Summers  $10,588.75,  for  property  belonging 
to  her  taken  and  used  by  the  United  States 
army  near  Anandale,  Fairfax  county,  Vir- 
ginia, during  the  late  war. 

By  Mr.  Milliken,  Ky.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
M.  Elder,  of  Kentucky,  $14,862.50,  for  53 
bales  cotton  destroyed  by  the  United  States 
army  in  the  late  rebellion,  in  Talbot  coanty, 
Georgia. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Char- 
lotte M.  Gailer,  of  Memphis.  $400,  for  dam- 
age done  her  property  by  Union  troops  dur- 
the  war. 

By  Mr.  Hyman,  N.  C.  A  bill  to  pay  $7,000 
to  reimburse  Jones  county.  North  Cartlina, 
for  destruction  of  court-house  by  United 
States  forces  in  1863,  **the  said  court-louse 
not  being  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  us«d  by 
the  authorities  of  the  (so-called)  Conftder- 
ate  States  for  any  purposes  of  the  war." 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Mary 
Maguire,  of  Shelby  county ,  Tennessee,  $1,500 
**  for  property  appropriated  and  destroyed 
by  the  United  States  army  during  the  late 


war.**. 


By  Mr.  Warren.  A  bill  to  pay  Mrs.  Amelia 
A.  H.  Richards,  of  Fairfax  county,  Virginia, 
$6,335  *^for  stores  and  supplies  taken  for 
the  use  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
during  the  late  war. 

By  Mr.  Ellis,  La.  A  bill  to  pay  Philip 
Rhor,  of  Virginia,  $1,600  for  tobacco  seized 
by  the  Federal  army  in  1864. 

By  Mr.  Candler,  Ga.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
A.  Richardson,  of  Fayette  county,  Georgia, 
$10,000  for  property  taken  and  destroyed  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  by  United  States  troops. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay 
William  Park  $1,304.05  for  property  taken 
and  used  by  the  army  at  Nashville,  Tenn- 
essee. 

By  Mr.  Bright,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Ann 
P.  James  $12,000  for  the  occupation  and  use 
of  her  property  by  the  army  under  General 
Rosecrans. 

By  Mr.  Bright,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
E.  Baurran,  of  the  Rock  City  Mills,  Nash- 
▼llle,  Tennessee,  $16,302.16  for  the  use  and 
occupation  of  his  mills  by  the  United  States 
authorities. 

By  Mr.   Bright,   Tenn.      A  bill  to  pay 


Robertson  Popps  and  Wiliam  L.  Vance  for 
one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  (estimated 
value  $50,000,)  seized  by  the  United  States 
army,  on  the  Yazoo  river,  in  1864. 

By  Mr.  Sinnickson,  N.  J.  A  bill  to  pay 
James  R.  Thompson,  of  Virginia,  $3,295  for 
supplies  furnished  the  United  States  troops 
during  the  late  war  between  tlie  States. 

By  Mr.  Dibrell,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  J.  M. 
Bragg  and  others  in  Tennessee  $6,650  for 
supplies  taken  by  the  Federal  armies. 

By  Mr.  DibVell,  Tenn.  A  WU  to  pay  Joseph 
J.  Cummiugs  $1,200,  *Uhe  value  of  his 
tannery  buildings  burned  by  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  army,  by  order  of  General 
Elliott,  near  Sparta,  Tennessee.'* 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  An- 
drew Morrison  $4,645  on  account  of  prop- 
erty used  by  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  James 
H.  Charlton,  Davidson  county,  Tennessee, 
$9,412  on  account  of  property  taken  from 
him  and  used  by  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Geor- 
getta  E.  Welkinson,  of  Nashville,  $5,000 
**on  account  of  property  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  defenses  of  Nashville.'* 

By  Mr.  Wells,  Miss.  A  bill  to  pay  A. 
Burwell  $75,000  for  property  destroyed  at 
Vicksburg. 

By  Mr.  Wells,  Miss.  A  bill  to  pay  A. 
Burwell  $35,150  for  140  hogsheads  and  14 
boxes  of  sugar  taken  and  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  authorities. 

By  Mr.  Scales,  N.  C.  A  bill  to  pay  $17,000 
to  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina,  on  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  court- 
house while  occupied  by  United  States 
troops. 

By  Mr.  Singleton,  Miss.  A  bill  to  pay 
Joseph  R.  Shannon,  Louisiana,  $17,000  for 
the  use  of  the  steamer  Shannon  while  em- 
ployed in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States. 

By  Mr.  Hunton,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay 
Aquilla  Lockwood,  of  Virginia,  $1,100  for 
the  use  and  occupancy  of  his  property  for 
military  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Hunton,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  Sep- 
timus Brown,  of  Virginia,  for  damage  to  his 
real  estate,  in  the  erection  of  forts,  etc.  (No 
amount  stated.) 

By  Mr.  Goode,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  $65,000 
to  William  and  Mary  College,  of  Virginia, 
'%r  destruction  of  their  buildings  and  other 
property  destroyed  without  authority  by  dis- 
orderly soldiers  of  the  United  States.*' 

By  Mr.  Dibrell,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
Eastwood,  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee,  $351.50 
for  moneys  taken  from  him  by  the  United 
States  forces. 

By  Mr.  Dibrell,  Tenn.  A  bill  tp  pay  B. 
F.  Martin,  Charleston,  Tennessee,  $^50  for 
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the   use  and  oocipation  of  his  warehoaae, 
stables,  ete.,  hy  Ibited  States  troops. 

By  Mr.  Yonng,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Edgar 
McDayitt  $2,180  for  rent  of  his  cotton  shed 
and  storehouse  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay 
Samuel  H.  Dunscourt,  Memphis,  $5,236.67 
for  rent  of  his  cotton  shed  and  storehouse 
by  military  authorities. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  E.  T. 
Keel,  Memphis,  $832  for  rent  of  his  store- 
house in  Memphis. 

By  Mr.  Blonnt,  Ga.  A  bill  to  pay  Antoine 
Poullain  $2,032.38  for  the  use  of  his  dwell- 
ing and  other  properly  in  Augusta,  Ga. 

By  Mr.  Cabell,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  A.  Bost- 
wick,  Halifax,  Virginia,  $750  for  commissary 
and  other  stores  impressed  and  taken  from 
him  by  the  officers  of  Gen. Wright's  corps. 

By  Mr.  Boone,  Ky.  A  bill  to  pay  R.  C. 
Smith,  of  Kentucky,  $3,322.86  for  property 
destroyed  by  Federal  gunboat-s  and  soldiers. 

By  Mr.  Hunton,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  R.  L. 
Rotchford,  of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  $1,372.49 
for  the  sale  of  his  property  under  the  confis- 
cation act. 

By  Mr.  House,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
H.  Galbraith,  Davidson  county,  Tennessee, 
$1,600  for  property  taken  and  destroyed  by 
United  States  forces  during  the  war. 

By  Mr.  Caldwell,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay 
James  A.  Bowliug,  of  Haywood  county,  Ten- 
nessee, $3,000  for  property  taken  and  used 
by  the  army  during  the  late  war. 

By  Mr.  Blount,  Ga.  A  bill  to  pay  Harriet 
B.  Fulton,  of  Bibb  county,  Georgia,  the  sum 
of  $24,750  for  horses,  mules,  cattle,  etc., 
taken  by  United  States  troops. 

By  Mr.  Cabell,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  Thomas 
B.  Doe,  of  Danville,  Virginia,  $6,200.34  for 
commissary  and  other  supplies  taken  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Army 
Corps. 

By  Mr.  Ellis,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  W.  H. 
Tegarden,  of  Mississippi,  $12,334  for  dam- 
age done  to  his  property  by  United  States 
troops. 

By  Mr.  Riddle,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  Hiram 
Lyles  $1,000  for  a  fine  stable  horse  taken  by 
Gen.  Gillem  on  his  march  through  East  Ten- 
nessee. 

By  Mr.  Riddle,  Tenn.     A  bill  to  pay  John 

O.  Cage,  of  Teuness>ee,   $ for  property 

taken  by  United  States  troops  during  the 
war. 

By  Mr.  Warren,  Mass.  A  bill  to  pay  Jos.* 
Andersoir,  Tennessee,  $5,000  for  lumber 
used  by  the  United  States  troops  in  building 
pontoons,  etc. 

By  Mr.  Knott,  Ky.  A  bill  to  pay  Jacob 
Kaufman  $11,350  for  goods  and  stores  taken 
from  him  by  the  rebel  General  Morgan. 

By  Mr.  Blackburn,  Ky.  A  bill  to  pay  0. 
Perry  $59,677  for  wood  and  lumber  taken 


and  used  by  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States. 

By  Mr.  Stowell,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  P.  0. 
Lipscomb,  of  Virginia,  $400  for  corn  furnish- 
ed the  Sixth  Army  Corps. 

By  Mr.  Walker,  Va.  A  bill  to  pay  Susan- 
i^ah  Cook,  of  Virginia,  the  sum  of  $2,000  for 
property  taken  and  destroyed  by  trooxM  oi 
the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  John 
Pittman,  of  Memphis,  $6,800.  (No  consider- 
ation given.) 

Br  Mr.  Brown,  Texas.  A  bill  to  pay  Syl- 
vanis  Sanford,  of  Cass  county,  Texas,  with 
inteiest  since  1862,  the  sum  of  $16,709.15 
for  asven  hogsheads  of  granulated  sugar 
takei  by  United  States  military  authority. 

By  Mr.  Young,  Tenn.  A  bill  to  pay  James 
S.  LcBth,  Tennessee,  $2,000.  (No  consider- 
ation mentioned. ) 

By  Mr.  Morgan,  Mo.  A  bill  to  pay  Mary 
J.  Josling  nd  Lavinia  Scott  $15,000,  in  full 
compensation  for  their  mill,  woolen  factory, 
and  itore  occupied  and  destroyed  by  Union 
soldiers. 

The  aggregate  of  these  one  hundred  and 
forty  claims  is  $1,582,269,  and  they  average 
$ll,c01  in  value.  Such  is  the  character  of 
some  of  the  House  bills  examined.  In  the 
Senate  no  inquiry  has  been  made  extending 
beyond  two  bills  which  are  somewhat  strik- 
ing in  their  provisions.  The  first,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Merrimon,  of  North  Carolina,  pro- 
poses to  **  repeal  so  much  of  section  3480  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  as  forbids  .the  payment 
of  the  accounts,  claims,  and  demands* there- 
in named,  and  to  appropriate  $4b0,000  to  pay 
the  s^me  when  duly  established.*'  The  ac- 
counts, claims,  and  demands  referred  to  are 
any  against  the  United  States  which  accrued  ' 
or  existed  prior  to  April  13, 1861,  in  favor  of 
any  person  who  ''promoted,  encouraged,  or 
in  any  manner  sustained  the  late  rebellion. " 

It  is  well  known  that  the  amount  of  claims 
barred  by  this  act  far  exceeds  $400,000,  al- 
though there  are  no  definite  figures  available 
fixing  the  exact  sum,  and  that  the  claimants 
voluntarily  forfeited  their  rights  and  inflict- 
ed the  loss  upon  themselves  by  joining  the 
rebellion* 

The  other  proposition  referred  to  comes 
from  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Virginia.  He  claims 
to  have  found  two  hundred  and  six  **loyal" 
citizens  in  Loudoun  county,  Virginia,  whose 
property  was  destroyed  in  conformity  with, 
an  order  by  Major  General  Sheridan,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1864,  and  asks  an  appropriation  of 
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$199, 228  for  that  purpose.  The  order  referred 

to  says : 

''This  section  has  beea  the  hot-bed  of 
lawless  bands  who  have  from  time  to  time 
depredated  in  small  parties  on  the  line  of 
army  communioation,  on  safeguards  left  at 
houses,  and  on  troops.  Their  real  object^is 
plunder  and  highway  robbery.  To  clear 
the  country  of  these  parties  that  are  bring- 
ing destruction  on  the  innocent  as  well  as 
their  guilty  supporters  by  their  cowardly 
acts,  you  will  consume  and  destroy  aH  forage 
and  subsistence,  bum  all  barns  and  mills  and 
their  contents,  and  drive  off  all  stock.  This 
order  must  be  literally  executed,  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  no  dwellings  are  to  be 
burned,  and  that  no  personal  violence  be 
offered  the  citizens.  The  ultimate  result  of 
the  guerilla  system  of  warfare  is  the  total 
destruction  of  all  private  rights  in  the  coun- 
try occupied  by  such  parties.  This  destruc- 
tion may  as  well  commence  at  once  and  the 
responsibility  of  it  must  rest  upon  the 
authorities  at  Richmond,  who  have  acknowl- 
edged the  legitimacy  of  guerilla  bands.*' 

These  two  bills  added  to  the  above  amount 

swell   the   appropriations  to  be  made    on 

special  account  alone  to  $2,181,497. 

▲    BIG   BONANZA. 

But  this  skirmishing  about  the  Treasury, 
w<hereby  only  a  few  thousands  or  millions 
are  carried  off  at  a  time,  is  found  to  be  too 
slow  and  aggravating  to  satisfy  the  demand, 
and  while  it  feeds  a  few  in  the  front  leaves 
the  great  army  of  claimants  starving  in  the 
rear.  It  is  but  the  scent  of  blood  to  the 
hungry  lion,  and  something  must  be  done  to 
appease  his  devouring  appetite.  In  this 
desperate  emergency  the  intrepid  Confed- 
erate Riddle,  of  the  4th  district  of  Tennessee, 
shows  himself  equal  to  the  demand  and  leads 
the  clamoring  army  in  the  charge.  The 
plan  he  proposes  is  not  peaoemeal  or  coward- 
ly in  any  sense,  but  a  bold,  comprehensive 
scheme,  the  very  daring  and  magnitude  of 
which  challenges  admiration.  It  means 
plunder  by  the  wholesale  under  the  cover  of 
legalizing  statutes. 

The    bill    in    question    (H.   R.  2364)    is 

entitled  '*a  bill  directing  compensation  to 

be  made  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  all 

property  by  the  United  States  during  the 

late    war,''   and  specifically  sets  forth  its 

objects  in  the  first  section,  as  follows : 

**J5«  it  enacted  J  ^c,  That  the  Secrntary  of 
War  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  allow 
compensation  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
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States  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  their 
property  by  the  United  States  army,  or  any 
part  thereof,  during  the  late  civil  war  in  the  . 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  ) 
as  compensation  is  now  allowed  for  quarter-  ' 
viasters'  stores  used  by  said  army  :  Provided^ 
however,  That  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant, 
supported  by  the  competent  testimony  of  any 
reputable  citizen,  shall  be  sufficient  proof  to 
establish  the  fact  of  use  and  occupation  of 
such  property  by  said  army.  But  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  this  act  to  limit  the  parties  to 
the  amount  of  proof  herein  specified,  but 
other  additional  testimony  may  be  taken  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  use  and  occupation 
and  the  rental  value  of  the  property  occu- 
pied." 

During  four  long  years  the  immense  army 
of  the  Union  was  marched  and  encamped 
exclusively  on  Southern  territory,  apd  the 
property  it  occupied  in  that  time  may  be 
said  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  area  of  the 
Confederate  States.  From  Washington,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Cairo,  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  scarcely  a  landlord  or  planter  could 
be  found  who  had  not  at  some  time  during 
the  war  been  quartered  on  by  the  Union 
troops  and  sustained  damages,  which,  when 
Aggregated,  would  be  simply  fabulous. 

THB   HIGH   CARNIVAL  COMPLETED.       * 

But  bold,  aggi^ssive,  and  ruinous  as  is 
this  scheme  of  plunder,  it  still  remains  for 
the  concluding  bill  to  open  full  wide  the 
Southern  flood-gates  and  complete  the  car- 
nival of  jobbery  and  robbery  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  Nation.  The  bill  prt>sented  by  Mr. 
Riddle  covers  the  **u3e  and  occupation"  of 
rebel  property  by  the  Government.  This 
bill  (H.  R.  553)  proposes  to  *  ^adjust  and  set- 
tle the  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  stores  and  supplies  taken  or  furnished  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  for  the  use  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  is  said  about 
loycd  citizens  as  being  the  only  proper  claim- 
ants, but  all  citizens,  whether  they  were 
loyal  or  disloyal,  are  to  appear  on  a  common 
footing  and  be  paid  without  distinction. 
Nor  is  there  any  limit  fixed  to  the  * 'stores 
and  supplies  taken  or  furnished  "  short  of 
the  entire  amount,  whatever  that  may  be. 
It  means  in  effect  that  the  Government  shall 
pay  for  every  head  of  cattle ;  every  bushel 
of  corn  or  other  grain  ;  every  pound  of  meat, 
flour,  meal,  and  commissary  stores  and  quar- 
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termaster's  supplies  of  every  kind  whatever, 
foraged,  used,  or  destroyed  by  our  soldiers 
daring  the  war ! 

THE   GRAND  TOTAL. 

And  what  would  be  the  grand  aggregate* 
of  claims  accruing  under  these  wholesale 
raids  upon  the  Treasury  ?  A  reasonable  esti- 
mate may  probably  be  reached  by  taking 
the  2'2,29S  sworn  loyal  claimants  as  a  basis. 
The  total  amount  claimed  by  this  class,  as 
appears  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  $60,258,- 
150,  making  the  average  value  of  each  claim 
$2,702  40.  It  will  not  be  regarded  as  ex- 
travagant to  say  that  the  number  of  disloyal 
claimants  South  stand  as  forty  to  one  loyal, 
and  using  the  same  average  value  of  $2,702  40 
per  cl^tm,  as  above,  the  total  to  be  appropri- 
ated on  account  of  these  two  bills  alone  would 
swell  to  the  sum  of  $2,410,326,000. 

KECAPITULATION. 

Direct  tax $2,661,776 

Special  relief  bills 2,181,497 

Cotton  tax 68,072,088 

Use  and  destruction  of  prop- 
erty     1,205,163,000 

Supplies  used  or  destroyed  ...  1,205,163,000 


Total  2,483,241,361 

.    In  round  nunjbers,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war. 


THE    WBECK   OF   GOVBUKMEKT. 

When  the  national  resources  and  credit 
have  thus  been  exhausted,  and  bankruptcy 
and  dishonor  have  followed  these  multiplied 
bounties  to  traitors,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
wjll  the  nation  have  paid  the  debt  of  South- 
ern restoration  and  contentment  demanded 
by  that  section  and  contemplated  as  certain, 
under  Democratic  ascendency.  Are  loyal 
men  prepared  to  give  up  the  warfare  and 
surrender  to  the  enemy  after  having  sacri- 
ficed so  much  of  life  and  treasure  u^^n  the 
field  to  avert  these  evils,  or  will  they  agaia 
rise  in  their  might  and  forever  destroy  this 
new  conspiracy  while  yet  it  is  within  their 
power?  Require  the  terms  of  Confederate 
surrender  to  be  strictly  kept,  without  com- 
pensation for  past  treason  or  reward  for  future 
loyalty,and  demand  that  life,  liberty,and  per- 
fect political  freedom  be  protected  through- 
out the  South  at  any  cost,  to  tlie  end  that 
the  faith  and  integrity  of  the  nation  may  be 
maintained  unimpaired,  its  honor  untarn- 
ished, its  loyalty  unreproached  and  unre- 
proachable,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  assured  by  a  loyal,  ^enlightened, 
and  economical  government,  be  secured 
throughout  our  fair  land  as  the  best  inher- 
itance of  the  people  and  the  highest  attri- 
butes of  the  Republic. 


THE  EEPUBLICAN  PARTY— HAS  IT  BEEN  FAITHFUL  TO 

ITS  TRUST? 


The  Republican  party,  as  a  political  organ- 
ization, dates  its  history  from  1856  It  came 
into  power  March  4,  1861,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  it  has  been  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  national  affairs. 

Has  it  been  faithful  to  its  trust?  This 
question  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  people 
three  times  since  1861.  First,  in  1S64,  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election ;  second,  in  1S6S, 
at  the  election  of  General  Grant ;  third,  in 
1872,  when  the  people  returned  the  present 
incumbent  by  the  largest  popular  majority 
ever  given  to  a  President.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  up  to  1872,  at  least,  the  people 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  Republicanism,  and 
by  their  votes  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
the  party  had  been  faithful  to  its  trust.    Has 


it  done  anything  since  the  last  popular  in- 
dorsement to  forfeit  the  confidence  and  good- 
will of  the  American  people  ?  It  has  not,  for 
the  record  shows  that  its  services  have  been 
as  faithfully  performed  since  1872  as  they 
were  before.  If  it  has  made  mistakes  it  has 
been  quick  to  correct  them,  and  in  this  it  has 
shown  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  a 
nation  that  has  intrusted  it  with  power  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  This  prompt  reflec- 
tion of  the  popular  will  has  been  a  leading 
trait  in  the  character  of  Republicanism.  All 
its  public  measures  have  been  based  upon 
public  wants,  and  to  discover  these  wants 
and  to  administer  to  them  have  been  the 
chief  aim  and  object  of  the  party. 
As  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  political  cam- 
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palgn  wbose  iaauea  are  to  Bbnpa  the  fata^e 
polioj  ot  Ihfl  nation  it  i»  weil  to  briefly  re- 
view the  pwit  history  oF  the  Republioan 
partj,  snd  to  ag&iu  aak  the  qnaation,  "  Has 
it  been  faithful  to  iU  traetr" 

A  nation  withoot  credit  at  home  andabroad, 
iti  treaanrv^  nearly  bankrupt,  iti  onrrenoy 
insei'nre,  its  navj  Boattered,  its  army  small 
and  demoralized,  ita  ftathoritj  repudiated 
and  defled  In  eleven  States,  its  Southern  foKs 
and  arsenals  In  the  hands  or  insurgents,  a 
pofferful  politioal  party,  irhich  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  abont  this  dlKastroas 
state  of  affairs,  holding  safficient  influenoe 
to  prevent  unity  of  actiou,  is  a  fair  picture 
of  the  condition  of  the  trust  trheu  Rtspabli- 
cana  oame  into  power. 

Democracy  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
saving  the  Union — had  announced  its  will- 
ingness to  see  its  bonds  severed — had  pro- 
claimed its  determination  to  make  no  efforts 
to  stay  the  tide  that  was  sweeping  the  nation 
to  certain  destruction,  when  the  loyal  people 
oalled  tliH  RDpnhlican  party  into  power,  aud 
gave  into  its  hands  a  trust  which  Democracy 
was  about  to  betray. 

Therefore,  to  the  Republican  party,  to  ita 
wisdom  and  Qdelity,  its  patriotiam  and  cour- 
age, the  people  owe  the  eiiatunce  of  the 
Union.  IF  it  bad  no  other  claim  on  the  grati- 
tude oF  the  nation  than  this  one  of  preserv- 
ing its  nationality  it  should  outweigh  all  the 
olaiuia  of  Demouracy,  and  entitle  it  to  the 
oonfldence  and  support  of  every  loyal  Ameri- 

But  it  liaa  otlier  claims.  It  ha4  not  only 
organized  the  means  for  saving  the  nation, 
in  the  Faceof  the  greatest  rebnll ion  of  modern 
times,  but  it  has,  by  the  operation  of  wise 
laws  and  a  liberal  policy,  developed  a  growth 
of  matrrial  prosperity  rarely  equaled  In  the 
history  ot  nalioua. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  advancement 
made  during  a  single  deoade  of  Kepublioan 
ascendency  let  us  briefly  compare  the  condi- 
tiou  oF  tlie  country  in  18G0  nith  its  condition 
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should  be  rememliercd  thnt  this  growth  was 
in  the  face  of  a  terrible  civil  war  and  tke  re- 
Eulla  which  followed  its  cloae.  In  riew  oF 
this  fact  the  people  Insy  well  he  proud  of 
the  Republican  party  and  challenge  the 
world  for  a  party  record  eqoally  honorable. 


The  snbatantiat  growth  In  the  products  of 
raanuFacturea  from  1860  to  1670  ilinatratea 
the  industrial  prosperity  ot  the  nation.  It  is 
safe  to  assume  that  the  increase  of  products 
of  manufactures  to  June  30,  lB7fl,  would  be 
upward  of  «3, 000,000, TOO.  The  following 
table  shows  the  increase  from  ISGO  to  13T0; 


turea. 

iseo. 

i8;a 

Eastern.... 
Weutern.". 

3iB.B7S,«K 

lfl3,4««,5i, 
7l,'«!>,at« 

11,000.118  77i 

i,7s».'^ia.B-ja 

l,0;i,B3J.!li- 
2M.f^lS,MG 

89.wi4*; 

tMCI.$I7,tl>a 
0««,»P7,BSS 

Ko,i5s,nis 

Total 

l,SJ(i,81B,3I 

4,!M«,8!4,97I 

d,33 1.031. AM 

The  increase  of  the  true  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion for  the  same  time  will  better  illoslrats 
the  character  of  the  Qovernraent  which  in  a 
large  measure  has  been  inatromental  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  This  increase  shows  the  won- 
durl'ul  growth  of  the  nation  und«r  a  single 
deoade  of  Repul>lican  rule,  and  disposes  of 
the  charge  so  often  mode  hy  Democracy  that 
Republicanism  haa  impovelished  the  coun- 
try. No  belter  evidence  can  be  found  of  the 
Fallacy  of  tins  aasuniption  than  that  contained 
in  the  impartial  returns  of  the  ninth  census. 

Prom  thi^  we  tabnlate  the  following ; 


.    |l,S63.tHS,76S  *4,0M,87S,M7  * , ,„. 

4,ISa,9».7S^  11IB1,13S,7U    l>,ai»,8l7,aM 
3.!ilJG,7»l,7Sa   Ojao.aa,MI    ft,S.»,717,8B0 

o,i<ii«,awi2ia  a,»«.<w7,B«*f  ■■"■"■  — 
i£M,8(B.'aq     Tsi.un.on 

7»,0Brf.«l«      M«,H3,S«7 


17  4i.lT6.<ne,48t 


»tfia,iOi 


Total..]  l«,IA9.UlS,a»aj  30,uHS,SlS,M7<  13.9(K<.ni>^ 


"Docreafle.  Volue  of  slave 
It  will  be  aeon  from  thr  - 
wealth  of  every  section, 
of  the  Southern,  haainor. 
degree,  the  total  increasi 
001,000,00;).  The  loss  o 
value  oF  which  waa  Incln 
I860,  partially  accounts 
orease  of  the  true  weal 
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rale,  of  ^,128«501,392,  while  the  Sootheru 
States,  during  the  same  period,  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  assessed  Talaation  of  real  estate 
amounting  to  $365,111,100. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  has  not 
the  Republican  party  advanced  the  material 
interests  of  those  States  in  the  South  where 
it  has  had  control  ?  The  answer  is,  because 
it  has  met  the  organized  opposition  of  the 
intelligent,  wealthy,  and  business  elements 
of  those  States.  Its  control  has  been  the 
control  of  a  majority  cut  off  by  deep-rooted 
prejudice  from  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
an  influential  minority.  Thus,  insurmount- 
able obstacles  have  been  placed  in  its  way. 
Its  efforts  to  build  up  have  been  met  by 
counter  efforts  to  tear  down,  and  this  conflict, 
carried  on  through  a  series  of  years,  has 
borne  its  natural  results,  the  paralyzation  of 
industry  and  the  stoppage  of  growth.  At 
the  North  active  party  opposition  against  a 
State  administration  ceases  when  the  ballot 
announces  the  people's  choice.  At  the  South 
the  opposition  of  Democracy  is  intensified  by 
the  elevation  of  Republican  officials.  The 
choice  of  the  people  is  disregarded,  the  mi- 
nority refuse  to  cheerfully  submit  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  ballot-box,  and  thus  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  lacks  that  co-operation 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  classes  essential  to 
a  complete  development  of  State  interests. 

We  have  already  shown  the  material  pros- 
perity which  the  Union  has  developed.  This 
far  outweighs  the  money  exi>enditures  made 
necessary  by  four  years  of  war.  The  com- 
pensation for  the  bloodshed  cHunot  be  found 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  elevation  of  the 
human  race,  the  extinction  of  human  bond- 
age, the  erection  of  free  States  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  future  preservation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  which  would 
be  sacrificed  in  the  defense  of  separate  na- 
tionalities are  among  the  legitimate  fruits 
which  will  spring  up  from  the  graves  of  the 
Union  defenders. 

RBVBNUBS  ▲KD  BXPBNDITUBBS. 

As  the  Democratic  party  has  arraigned  the 
Republican  party  for  an  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  the  national  revenues  and  expend- 
itures since  1860,  and  have  carefully  con- 
cealed the  causes  which  led  to  the  increase, 
a  brief  review  of  the  items  of  expenditure 


since  1860  to  the  presentime  may  not  be 
out  of  place : 

HKT  BBYBNITS   OF  THB  OOVBlDfBNT,   IKOLUDIirO 
PRBMinXS  AV1>  INTBRBT  RBOBIVBD. 

From  March  i,  1780,  to  Jot  80, 

1860 .  $1,806,364,650  61 

From  June  SO,  1860,  to  Jut  80, 

1876 4,726,187,816  22 

Total 6,631^542,466  76 

KBT   BXPBNDITUBBS,    IKCLUHO    PATMBNTS  POB 
PRBMIUMS  AND  irBRBST. 

From  March  4, 1780,  to  Jub  80,  * 

1860 $1,781,784,678  72 

From  June  30,  1860,  to  Jn3  30, 

1876 6,740,521,816  68 

Total 8,472,266,969  40 

ITBMS  OF  BXPBIITTTRB. 

From  March  4, 1789,  t^une  30, 1860. 

War $552,534,462  79 

Navy 347,738,008  88 

Indians 84,091,969  79 

Pensions 79,718,466  20 

MisceUaneous* 465,237,077  08 

Premiums 5,834,626  94 

Interest 196,590,068  09 

Net  expendltm*es 1,731,784,678  72 

From  June  80, 1860,  tJune  80,1875. 

War $3,675,284,220  86 

Navy 586,124,614  01 

Indians • 76,042,153  60 

Pensions 292,271,046  60 

Miscellaneous 743,924,941  56 

Premiums 59,738,167  78 

Interest 1,408,188,171  96 

Net  expenditures 6,740,521,316  68 

Net  expenditures  from  Arch  4, 
1789,  to  June  80, 1876 8,472,266,989  40 

The  tables  submitted aow  at  a  glance  the 
extraordinary  expendiires  directly  due  to 
the  rebellion.  The  w^k  required  of  the 
army  and  the  magnitus  of  military  opera- 
tions can  only  be  realed  by  a  comparison 
of  the  expenditures.  The  army  expendi- 
tures for  the  years  186:1863, 1864,  and  1865 
amounted  to  $2,713,(9,422  83,  or  nearly 
five  times  as  much  aAhe  entire  army  ex- 
penses of  the  Governnut  from  1789  to  1860, 
a  period  of  seventy-o)  years.  The  army 
expenditures  of  a  singly  ear,  1865— the  close 
of  the  war— were  $1,03690,400  06,  or  within 
a  fraction  of  $3,000,00for  every  day  in  the 
year. 

The  n&tion  has  bee  required  to  pay  for 
the  item  of  interest  one  during  the  past 
fourteen  years  $1,30542,627  38,  as  against 
$196,590,068  09,  the  aount  paid  from  1789 
to  1860,  or  more  than  x  and  a  half  times  as 
much  as  the  entire  aiount  of  interest  paid 
by  the  Government  r  seventy-one  years. 

*lncludes  dyil  sertse,  foreign  relations, 
light-bouse,  and  pub)  buildings  expend!- 
tures,  and  the  cost  of  oUeoting  the  internal 
revenues. 
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The  penBion  pafenta,  aldo  directly  charge- 
able to  the  rebdon,  show  that  (262,814,- 
830  28  have  bee  paid  otit,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  itire  peaaian  payments  of 
the  Governnlent  ir  the  HeTenty-one  years 
prior  to  1860.  1  view  of  these  l«ol9  ia  it 
Dot  rank  demagopm  to  charge  the  iDoreasi 
of  revenue  and  eienditurea  to  the  extravft- 
gance  of  thaRepilican  parly? 

If  the  expendit^B  shown  are  without  par- 
allel In  our  hiatoiso  the  means  employed, 
the  honesty  and  etrgy  diapUyed,  the  states- 
manahip  which  cntpd  the  measares  neces- 
sary to  carry  thelovernment  through  the 
most  dangerous  piod  of  its  existence,  niai 
^M  regarded  aa  nbout  parallel  in  the  hit 
tory  of  nations. 

If  a  party  Is  tot  Judged  by  the  weight  of 
its  responsibilitiealieu  the  Republican  party 
in  its  administratit  of  pnblie  affairs  oannot 
fail  to  invoke  the  frorable  judgment  of  im- 
partial miuds.  Thmngnitude  of  ita  labors 
oau  only  be  measud  by  tlieir  priceless  re- 
salts,  and  these  wilgrow  in  value  as  gen- 
eration folloirs  gen&tlon. 

Thewiadom  and  gacity  which  developeil 
the  internal  reveniBystem  and  onr  present 
currency  syatem  slutd  entitle  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  the  gititude  of  the  country. 
The  &ril  made  posble  the  immense  reve- 
nues uecossary  to  rosecule  ihe  war  to  a 
successful  issue.  Tb  latter  made  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tales  inform  throughout  the 
country  ;  provided  aeafe  currency  of  equal 
value  in  all  the  Stab  ;  protected  industry, 
by  removing  its  earn^s  from  the  possibility 
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war,  will  fail  to  discover  that  the  payment 
of  these  countless  milliona  was  regarded  a 
oppressive,  or  checked  for  a  moment  the 
growth  of  a  nation's  prosperity. 
'  To  show  the  amount  collected  under  the 
internal  revenue  system  and  by  direct  (az 
since  1861  to  187S,  we  sabmit  the  following : 


Tear. 

Internal  reve- 

Direct  lax. 

tl,TBS.S31.II 

t3T,ntO,18I.W> 
IOS,74I,13t.IO 

S8S,I»T,S37.13 
191,0>n,S8».41 

]43,01»I,I53^I(3 

iai,Bli,177.TS 

ffiSSJ! 

1 10,007, 4Ba.M 

s.os8,3*i,sia.§» 

•B 

I87S, 

snaco've^rc3 

n  isn,  oolleetefl  in  im  and 
nto  the  United  8Ut<^s  Xrea- 

Since  July,  1366,  internal  revenue  taxea 
have  been  gradually  red  need,  until  the 
amonnt  of  taxes  repealed  now  reaches  an 
aggregate  of  two  hundred  million  dollara 
per  annum,  a  reduction  of  two-thirde  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  of  1866. 

The  other  principal  aourc< 
meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Qove 

the  following  amounts  were  collected  from 
1861  tolSTG,  inclnsive; 


Year. 

Cnstoma  reve- 

1,170,460,215.90 

During  the  war  period,  from  June  30,  1861, 
to  Jun^  30, 186S,  the  net  expendituree  of  tli« 
QoTerouent  far  exceeded  the  net  ordlu&i'y 
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rei«nne.  The  following  Uble  will  show  the 
ordicar;  receipts  and  expeoditurea  for  the 
Qre  yeara  named  : 


770,814,631.18 


te2.Gie,«H.7S 

iM,379.me.!ii 

«H,U04,ft7&,R> 

8u,*i3,u;9.u 


U,388,t«U.a7 


To  the  above   reoeipts  ahoald   be  added 
t33,5Sl,92i.2i  reoeired  as  premiuma,  and  to 
the  expenditures  should  be  added  tlT6.034,- 
T14.7fi   paid   for  Interest  and  (1,717,900.11 
paid  KB  premiums,   making   the   total    i 
reoeipta  for  the  Sre  years  nimed  SSO-1,49 
G59.72,  and  the  total  net  expeDditurea  . 
the  same   time   t3, 41 9, 741, 021. 43,   or  mi 
than  Tour  times  the  amount  of  the  receip 
It  will  thus  be  Been  that  the  expeuditnj 
exceeded  the  reoeipts  daring  the  five  years 
of  war,  $a,til5,244, 481.71. 

To  meet  thia  exceaa  the  nation  wag  forced 
to  look  outside  of  its  ordinary  revenucfl,  and 
the  amount  needed  was  provided  by  its  loans 
and  Treasury  notes.  These  loans  make  np 
the  bulk  of  our  present  national  debt,  ' 
following  shows  the  yearly  payment  for 
terest  from  1861  to  1&7G ; 


Tear. 

Interest: 



1,M8,138,171.9S 

Internal  re 
Direct  tax 

OM    ALL  BOTniCBS  »B0 
OJnBBl«,1875,  IHCLUB 

JD»«  SO,  1881, 

!,0lil!^33l'tl8!8e 
14,S10,1H».37 

TBtal. 

4,725,118,812.49 

Yet,  with  Iltese  immeuBe  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, made  necessary  by  the  supprei- 
slon  of  the  Democrakic  Blareholders'  rebel- 
lion, the  records  show  a  degree  of  official 
integrity  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
governments. 

A  very  careful  oaloulation  of  logsea  sus- 
tained was  embodied  In  anoffluial  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1872.  As 
equal  houesty  has  been  practioed  in  all  the 
departments  eluce  the  diite  of  this  letter,  it 
may  be  safely  taken  as  a  liaaia  for  present  cal- 
onlatioDB.  According  to  this  letter,  the  per 
oent.  of  looses  to  the  Qorernmeut  in  the  col- 
lection of  internal  revenue  since  March  3, 
1SI)9,  was  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  one  per 
Clint,  of  the  nmount  collected,  or  less  than 
two  dolUrs  in  ten  thousand. 

In   the  collection   of  the  oustoms  for  the 
same  time  the  loss  was  t2S,O0a  out  of  9S53,-  > 
000,000,  ortlieone-hnndredlhpart  of  oneper 
ceut.,  or  leas  than  five  dollara  in  erery  one 
hundred  thousand. 

The  toss  todepoaitors,  through  our  natioual 
banking  system,  was  the  one  huudredth  aud 
elghty-sixtli  part  of  one  per  cent. — equiva- 
lent to  flvedollars  aud  three-eighths  in  every 
one  hundred  thousand. 

The  money  entries  on  the  books  of  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  covering  time  from 
June  30, 1861,  to  January  9, 1872,  showed  the 
immense  sum  of  9SS,00a,000,0O0,  and  out  of 
this  vast  amount  the  loss  was  about  S'lG.OOO, 
or  less  than  one  tan-thousandth  part  of  one 
per  cent.,  or  oue  dollar  in  one  million  of 
money  transactions. 

On  the  28th  June,  1876,  Senator  Anthony 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
offiuial  report  on  defaloations,  said  : 

"The  aggregate  statement  of  the  diabarse- 
ments  of  the  Treasury  under  the  list  is  a  paper 
exceedingly  creditable  to  thu  Amerioau  3ov- 
ernmenl.  1  do  not  mean  to  aay  particular 
party,  but  to  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  disbursed 
since  1834—1  can  hardly  read  such  big 
figures— 813,936,870,072.0.),  of  which  is 
marked  upon  these  books  322,266,000,  being 
abont  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  je^ir,  and  a 
great  part  of  this  la  nominal,  not  real. 

"The  losses   on   the  tl,000  of  dtshurae- 

ments  were,  in  the  administration  of  Jaok- 

$10.55;  Van  Buren,  $21.15;  Harrison, 

$10;37  ;   Polk,  $8.34 ;  Taylor  and  Fillmore, 
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(7.64;  Fierce,  $5.86;  Baoli&Dan,  nearl/ 
6  98;  LincnlQ,  (1.41;  Johnson,  4g  cents; 
Qrant,  tlie  first  four  years,  40  cente ;  tbe 
second  four  jears,  2S  cents — showing  a  con- 
stant decline,  which  U  owing  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  the  improved  manner  of  keeping  the 
acconnts  ;  and  that  is  dae  yerj  largely  ^ 
the  Coromitteea  on  Finance  and  Appropria 
tions,  who  have  introdnced  legislation  here 
whicti  has  oompplled  mnch  greater  accuracy 
and  refiponaibility.  The  average  percentage 
of  losses  during  this  whole  period  on  the 
dlBbarsements  is  |1  59  on  the  thousand.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  aggregate  of  any  class 
of  corporate  or  private  business,  bunking, 
commercial,  or  any  other  kind,  can  show  so 
small  a  percenta;;e  of  loss  as  this,  and  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  percentage  of  lost  Is  con- 
tinnnlly  decreasing,  coming  down  from 
$21.15  in  the  administratioa  of  Van  Buren 
to  an  average  of  twenty  three  cents  on  the 
thonsand  dollars,  or  only  about  one-sixtieth 
as  much  under  the  present  Administration. 
This  is  eiclnsive  of  the  Post  OI£ce,  which 
administerB  its  own  revenue.  In  the  Post 
Office  theloss  has  gone  down  from  £11.18  on 
the  tl,000  in  Jackson'B  administration,  and 
(26.19  in  Van  Buren 'a,  to  $1.59  for  the  first 
term  of  Grant  and  (1.01  for  the  second,  with 
an  average  of  $3.51  for  the  whole  period." 

The  excess  of  eipenditures  over  receipts, 
or  that  which  far  exceeded  the  ordinary 
revenues,  and  which  were  met  by  pledges 
of  public  faith,  ceased  with  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  pnblio  debt  had  reached  Its 
highest  point  in  186B,  bein>t  at  that  time, 
June  30,  (2,773,236,173.69.  Since  then  th« 
revenues  of  the  nation  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditures, leaving  a  balance  each  yeai  for 
the  redemption  of  the  pnblio  debt.  Prom 
June  30,  1866,  to  June  30,  1875,  the  public 
debt  has  been  reduced (599,711.641.74.  This 
reduction  has  taken  plaoe  in  the  face  of  re- 
duced taxation.  Under  the  acta  of  Congress 
dated  July  13,  1866,  March  2,  1867,  Feb.  3, 
1868,  March  1  and  July  20,  1868,  July  14, 
1S70,  Hay  1  and  Jnne  6,  1872— the  Internal 
Revenne  taxation  has  been  reduced  from  Its 
highest  point,  in  1866,  (309,226,813.42,  to 
(110,007,493.58,  Jnne  30,  1875.  In  this  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt,  and  this  descend- 
ing scale  of  taxation,  we  have  at  a  single 


fifteen  years  uf  Repnhllcan  rule.  Theymay 
safely  be  held  up.  as  being  without  a  par- 
allel In  our  history,  if  not  In  the  history 
of  nations.  To  carry  on  these  operations 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  withont  in- 
frirglng  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  a 
single  citizen,  or  without  oppressing  the  in- 
dustrial Interests  ot  the  oonntry,  has  re- 
quired the  highest  degree  of  administrative 
and  legislative  talent,  and  the  highest  order 
of  executive  integrity.  It  should  be  borne 
Id  mind  that  these  heavy  flnauoial  lesponsi- 
bilities  were  forced  upon  the  country  by 
treasonable  Democracy,  and  Ihat  the  part 
performed  by  the  Republieau  party  was  sim- 
ply the  execntioB  of  an  Imperative  daty 
which  it  owed  to  the  Union,  to  freedom,  to 
humanity,  and  to  the  world's  olvllization. 

With  these  figures  before  ns,  with  a  clear 
remembrance  of  those  terrible  years  of  sac- 
rifice and  suffering,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  centered  in  the  courage  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Republican  party,  with  at  least 
(160,000,000  of  yearly  expenditures  to  re- 
mind us  of  a  party  that  betrayed  the  nation, 
and  with  a  bnrdensome  public  debt,  which  a 
loyal  people  are  nobly  bearing — who  that 
loves  his  country,  or  wishes  to  see  it  con- 
tinue in  the  path  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
can  give  his  vote  or  influence  to  the  support 
of  a  party  that  stands  to-day  as  responsible 
for  the  rebellion,  as  it  did  when  its  recog- 
nized head,  James  Bnch'anan,  folded  his 
arms  and  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  official 
encouragement,  by  the  admission  that  he  had 


We  have  shown  the  Immense  financial  ope- 
rations ot  the  Oovernmeut  during  the  fifteen 
years  ending  June  30,  1875.  To  those 
measures  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  our 
present  national  currency  the  sncooss  of  these 
operations  Is  largely  due.  Under  the  old 
State  banking  system,  financial  embarrass- 
ments would  have  attended  the  collection  of 
the  taxes.  Irredeemable  paper  money  would 
have  become  nearly  worthless,  gold  needed 
for  custcm  duties  and  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  our  bonds  would  have  become 
exorbitantly  high,  the  credit  of  States  and 
individnals  would  have  been  destroyed,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  even  if  Buooeas 
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had   been   possible,   nntTerasl    bwikrnptoy 
woald  have  st&red  qs  in  tbe  fooa. 

Tlierefore  to  the  sdoption  of  our  present 
omrrenfly  a^Btam  the  nation  is  largelj  in- 
debted for  tbe  success  of  its  flnanoial  opera- 
tions. It  gave  to  the  country  a  currenay  of 
nniform  value ;  it  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
nation  for  tbe  security  of  Ihe  circaUting 
medlaiD  ;  it  remored  the  posaibility  of 
on  the  part  of  the  bill  bolder  by  making  the 
Oovemment  the  redemption  agent;  it  nnited 
the  moneyed  iutaregts  of  the  conutry  irith 
the  efforts  of  tbe  QoTernment  to  maintain  Its 
eilstenOB,  by  making  tbe  currency,  and 
tbrongh  this,  prospeiity,  wholly  depend i 
upon  tbe  credit  and  integrity  of  the  natii 

Uuder  the  old  Stale  banking  aystein  erery 
flnanoial  di a turbance  entailed  heary  losses  on 
holdnra  of  bills,  while  pauiOB  like  those  of 
1837  and  1857  wrecked  hundreds  of  banks 
and  entailed  hardships  upon  thousands 
individuals  holding  their  notes.     Under  tbe 
present  national  system,  these  losses,  which 
generally  fall  upon  the  workingmen,  are  in 
possible.    A  bank  may  be  badly  managed ;  i 
may  tail ;   yet  its  notes,  being  aeonred  by 
deposit  of  United  States  bonds,  are  as  vain 
able  as  the  notes  of  tbe  best  managed  bank 
in  the  ooontry.     They  oontinne  to  circulate, 
or  if  tbe  bolder  desires  it,  they  may  be 
deemed  by  the  United  States.     Thns  the 
culating   notes,  nnder  the  present  syeti 
may  be  considered  absolutely  safe.      No 
dollar   has  been  lost  liy  tbe  holder  on  the 
bill  of  a  broken  national  bank  since  tbe  or- 
ganisation of  tbe  system.     All  that  is  now 
needed  to  make  the  national  currency  system 
as  perfect  as  any  ever   devised  by  hnmail 
wisdom  is  the  redemption  of  its  notes  in  coin 
or  its  eqaivalent.    If  hostile  legislation  does 
not  Interfere  to  change  or  cripple  the  present 
plans  of  Repnblloan  administration  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  will  be  soon 
brought  about  without  shook  or  detriment 
to  business  interests. 

As  a  comparison  of  tbe  old  system  and  the 
present  one  may  be  of  valne,  we  present  the 
following  statement,  exhibiting  by  seciioi^s 
tbe  bank  circulation,  the  amount  per  capita, 
and  the  ratio  of  circulation  to  wealth  and  to 
capital  in  1862  (State  bank  system)  and  in 
1874: 
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ally  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Goyernment. 
We  appeal  to  true  citizens  everywhere,  to 
all  who  desire  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  to  all  who  appreciate  a  good  currency, 
that  is  gradually  approaching  a  gold  basis, 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  main* 
taining  public  faith,  to  lay  aside  petty  preju- 
dices and  local  issues,  and  earnestly  support 
the  party  that  has  rendered  noble  service  to 
the  Republic.  Its  overthrow  means  the  loss 
of  public  credit,  the  paralyzation  of  business 
enterprise,  the  depreciation  of  national  secu- 
rities, and  eventually  a  repudiation  of  na- 
tional obligations. 

A    SUmiXllT    OF    ▲CHIEVEMENTS. 

To  do  justice  to  a  review  of  Republican 
achievements  would  fill  a  volume.  A  brief 
summary  will  be  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
statements  already  made. 

During  the  period  of  Republican  ascend- 
ency we  have  seen  the  nation  increase  in 
population  from  1860  to  1870,  7,115,050, 
with  an  estimated  increase,  up  to  the  present 
time,  of  11,500,000.  We  have  seen  an  in- 
crease of  the  products  of  manufactures  dur- 
ing the  same  time  of  $2,231,931,594,  with  a 
probable  increase,  up  to  this  time,  of  over 
$3,000,000,000.  We  have  seen  an  increase 
in  the  true  wealth  of  the  Northern  States, 
np  to  1870,  $13,908,902,439,  which  to-day 
may  be  estimated  at  $20,000,000,000.  We 
have  seen  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate increase  in  ten  >ears  $3,128,501,392, 
which  at  the  present  time  would  make  it 
over  $4,000,000,000.  We  have  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment successfully  conducting  financial 
operations  of  great  magnitude,  and  improv- 
ing its  credit,  while  men  ting  obligations 
which  bore  heavily  upon  its  resources.  We 
have  seen  a  defective  State  currency  system 
supplanted  by  one  of  a  national  character,^ 
safe,  sound,  and  effective,  and  destined  to 
become,  at  no  distant  day,  the  most  perfect 
currency  system  ever  devised  by  man.  Yet 
these  items  of  growth  and  improvements  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  that  could  be  pre- 
sented if  time  permitted. 

The  homestead  acts  ;  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  railroad;  the  13th,  14th,  and  15tb 
amendments,  and  the  legislation  necessary 
to  enforce  their  provisions  ;  the  reconstruc- 


tion of  the  Southern  States  ;  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  vexed  San 
Juan  boundary ;  establishment  of  life-sav- 
ing stations  ;  protection  to  immigrants  ; 
encouragement  of  labor ;  advancement  of 
science  and  education;  and  above  all,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  century — the  abolition 
of  human  slavery — are  items  in  the  lonK  list 
of  Republican  triumphs  which  will  insure 
the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  ever  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Is  a  party  record,  so  glorious  and  praise- 
worthy, to  be  destroyed  by  the  breath  of 
slander,  or  blotted  out  from  the  hearts  of  a 
grateful  pe<)ple  by  the  efforts  of  partisan 
malice?  Is  a  party  that  has  given  saoh 
transcendent  evidence  of  its  ability  to  gov- 
ern wisely,  and  justly,  and  honestly  the  af- 
fairs of  a  great  nation  to  be  laid  aside  just 
as  the  fruits  of  its  noble  labors  are  ripening 
to  the  touch  ?  No !  We  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can people — who  are  not  ungrateful,  who 
still  bear  in  remembrance  the  services  of  the 
past,  who  are  yet  unwilling  to  trust  a  country 
saved  by  loyal  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  encouraged  its  destruc- 
tion—-when  we  say  that  despite  the  efforts  of 
Democracy,  and  the  schemes  of  bad  men, 
the  Republican  party  will  still  be  supported 
by  the  loyal  element  of  the  country  as  the 
only  party  that  has  been  faithful  to  its  trust, 
and  that  is  able  to  protect  the  nation's  honor 
while  advancing  the  nation's  prosperity. 

It  would  be  an  act  little  short  of  national 
suicide  to  turn  over  to  Democratic  hands 
the  administration  of  our  national  affairs. 
Democracy  before  the  war  was  under  the 
complete  influence  of  Southern  sentiment, 
during  the  war  it  aided  and  abetted  the  South- 
ern cause,  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
through  the  period  of  reconstruction,  it  has 
done  all  within  its  power  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice  and  to  encourage  the  dis- 
loyal element  in  secret  and  open  defiance  of 
the  Federal  authority.  If  in  any  of  its 
measures  the  Republican  party  has  fallen 
short  of  the  complete  success  promised,  the 
failure  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  obstruc- 
tion placed  in  its  way  by  Democracy. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party  if  indorsed  by  the  people  must  inevi- 
tably  lead  to  national  bankruptcy,  through 
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the  destruction  of  our  credit  and  the  pros- 
tration of  our  industries.     Under  the  mock 
cry  of  reform  the  pauper  element  of  Europe 
would  overrun   the  free  labor  of  America; 
our  currency,  through  its  irredeemable  char- 
acter, would  become  worthless  ;  our  secur- 
ities would  sink  in  value   and  oease  to  be 
quoted  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world; 
and  a  financial  panic,  involving  general  ruin 
to  the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mer- 
cantile interests,  would  of  necessity  follow. 
The  bills  introduced  in  the  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  calling  for  pay- 
ment of  Southern  claims,  the  efforts  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  wise  laws,  the  legislative  ob- 
structions which  have  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  necessary  appropriation  bills,  and 
the  spirit  of  opposition  which  has  been  man- 
ifested against  those  measures  which  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the   loyal  sentiment  of 
the  nation  since  the  close   of  the  war,  all 
go  to  show  that  Democracy  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  nation  and  could  not,  if  in- 


trusted with  power,  advance  its  interests  or 
protect  its  honor. 

A  moment's  reflection  ought  to  convince 
the  unprejudiced  mind  that  Democracy  can- 
not be  trusted.  Within  its  ranks  the  most 
dangerous  elements  of*  society  are  found 
united.  It  is  not  claimed  that  every  Demo- 
crat is  disloyal,  but  it  is  claimed  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  every  disloyal  man  in  the 
nation  is  a  Democrat.  The  Republican  party 
has  none  of  this  class  within  its  ranks  ;  and 
this  thought,  of  itself,  should  prompt  good 
citizens  everywhere  to  stand  by  the  party 
that  represents,  not  only  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  nation,  but  the  loyal  sentiment 
on  which  its  existence  depends.  The  prac- 
tical question  for  the  people  to  answer  in  the 
present  campaign  is,  **  Ought  the  Govern- 
ment in  time  of  peace  to  be  intrusted  to 
those  who  were  its  secret  and  open  enemies 
in  time  of  war  ?"  This  is  the  vital  issue  before 
the  people.  On  its  proper  settlement  depends 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 


THE  THEORY  OP  THE  RIGHT  TO  IGNORE  THE  STATE  A 
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When  a  first  principle  is  laid  down  by  a 
writer,  and  he  argues  from  it  to  a  given  con- 
clusion, and  tells  us  that  his  conclusion  is 
logically  derived  therefrom,  and  we  have 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  soundness  of 
his  first  principle,  there  is  often  great  dan- 
ger of  our  accepting  his  conclusion  upon  in- 
sufficient evidence.  For  our  conclusion  to 
be  legitimately  derived  from  our  first  princi- 
ple we  must  suppose  that  all  the  factors 
affecting  and  entering  into  the  problem  have 
been  given  their  exact  value.  We  shall 
presently  find  that  those  who  hold  the  citi- 
zen has  a  right  to  Ignore  the  State,  and  who 
also  hold  that  such  right  is  legitimately  de- 
rived from  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  that 
is,  the  freedom  of  each  limited  only  by  the 
like  freedom  of  all,  overlook  the  value  of  an 
important  element  which  enters  into  the 
question. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  "Social 
Statics,'*  tells  us,  **as  a  corollary  to  the 
preposition  that  all  institutions  must  be 
subordinated  to  the   law  of  equal  freedom 


we  cannot  choose  but  to  admit  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  adopt  a  condition  of  voluntary 
outlawry.'*  We  here  see  that  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  base  his  argument  by  which  he  ar- 
rives at  this  conclusion  upon  any  bad  faith 
or  shortcomings  of  the  State  towards  the 
citizen,  but  upon  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 
Much  could  be  said  tending  to  show  that  the 
theory  of  the  right  to  ignore  the  State  is 
practically  the  State's  right  doctrine  log- 
ically carried  out  which  led  to  the  attempted 
secession  of  the  Slave  States  from  the  Union, 
resulting  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  But 
if  the  theory  cannot  be  shown  to  be  philo- 
sophically unsound,  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  independently  of 
the  State's  right  doctrine,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  combat  it  from  any  other  stand-point 
whatever.  And  if  the  right  to  ignore  the 
State  is  not  a  corollary  from  the  law  of  equal 
freedom,  it  must  be  shown  that  Mr.  Spencer 
has  left  out  some  element  that  should  have 
been  taken  in,  that  he  has  not  considered  all 
the  factors  entering  into  the  problem.       A 
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person  to  sever  his  connection  with  a  thing, 
corporation,  or  institution  implies  a  pre- 
vious connection  with  such  corporation  or 
institution,  in  some  way  or  other.  This  is 
a  truth  which  we  may  suppose  will  not  be 
questioned  hy  any  one  capable  of  formulat- 
ing a  logical  train  of  thought  of  ordinary 
simplicity.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  at 
once  briefly  examine  the  nature  of  the  cit- 
izen's conneotion  with  the  institution  called 
the  State,  which  it  is  claimed  he  has  the 
right  to  ignore.  What  is  meant  by  the  State 
and  whatconstitiites  a  citizen  I  think  should 
be  definitely  understood  at  the  threshhold 
of  the  discussion.  Whether  our  definition 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  State  be  broad 
enough  or  not  to  suit  all,  I  feel  sure  it  is 
one  upon  which  there  will  probably  be  found 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  State,  then,  we  may  consider  an  institu- 
tion or  mutual  safety  confederation  whose 
sole  function  is  for  the  puri>ose  of  protecting 
those  composing  it,  the  guaranteeing  to 
every  citizen  all  the  freedom  he  wills,  pro- 
vided he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of 
any  other  citizen.  But  to  more  fully  illus- 
trate the  connection  of  the  citizen  with  the 
State  let  us  introduce  for  a  moment  a  wit- 
ness cross-examined  by  Mr.  Spencer:  ''Tour 
hypothesis,''  asks  Mr.  Spencer  of  the  witness 
whom  he  cross-examines,  ''implies  that  men 
when  they  entered  into  the  social  state  ♦  ♦  * 
entered  into  it  voluntarily;  does  it  not  ?" 

"It  does." 

"Then  they  must  have  considered  the 
social  state  preferable  to  that  under  which 
they  had  previously  lived  ?" 

"Necessarily." 

"  Why  did  it  appear  preferable  ?  " 

"  Because  it  offered  greater  security." 

"Greater  security  for  what  ?  " 

"Greater  security  for  life,  for  property, 
for  the  things  that  minister  to  happiness." 

"  Exactly ;  to  get  more  happiness,  that 
must  have  been  the  object.  If  they  had  ex- 
pected to  get  more  unhappiness  they  would 
not  have  willingly  made  the  change,  would 
they?" 

"No." 

"Does  not  happiness  consist  in  the  due 
satisfaction  of  all  the  desires?  in  the  due  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  faculties  ?  " 

"Yes." 


"And  this  exercise  of  the  faculties  is  im- 
possible without  freedom  of  action.  The  de- 
sires cannot  be  satisfied  without  liberty  to 
pursue  and  use  the  objects  of  them?" 

"  True." 

"  Now,  it  is  this  freedom  to  exercise  the 
faculties  within  sp^ified  limits  which  we 
signify  by  the  term  rights,  is  it  not  ?  " 


(( 


It  is. 


»> 


"Well,  then,  summing  up  your  answers,  it 
seems  that,  by  your  hypothesis,  man  entered 
the  social  state  voluntarily,  which  means 
that  he  entered  it  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
greater  happiness;  which  means  that  he 
entered  it  to  obtain  fuller  exercise  of  his 
faculties ;  which  means  that  he  entered  it  to 
obtain  greater  security  for  such  exercise; 
which  means  that  he  entered  it  for  the 
guaranteeing  of  his  rights  ?"     ♦    *    * 

"  Then  to  say  that  men  formed  themselves 
into  communities  to  prevent  the  constant 
violation  of  their  claims  to  life  and  property 
is  to  say  that  they  did  it  for  the  preservation 
of  their  rights  ?  " 

"Itis.  " 

"  Wherefore  either  way  we  find  that  the 
preservation  of  rights  was  the  object  sought. ' ' 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  and 
represents  in  a  strong  light  the  true  purposes 
of  social  organization.  Again,  Aristotle 
says  "the  State  is  nothing  else  but  an  asso- 
ciation of  equal  beings  seeking  in  common  a 
happy  and  comfortable  existence. ' '  A  citizen , 
then,  is  an  individual  belonging  to  this 
mutual-safety  confederation,  association,  or 
institution  which  we  call  the  State,  and 
from  his  own  testimony  it  is  shown  that  by 
belonging  to  it  he  must  derive  certain 
benefits  or  advantages,  consisting  in  the 
better  security  for  life,  for  property,  and  for 
those  things  that  minister  to  happiness. 

The  State  being  a  combination  of  indivi- 
duals  or  social  units  for  purposes  of  mutnal 
protection  or  better  preservation  of  their 
rights,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  some 
means  of  protection,  some  agent  employed 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  stand  guard  over 
the  community,  or  that  portion  of  it  engaged 
in  other  occupations  than  that  of  giving 
protection.  Now,  the  objects  sought  by- 
social  organization,  better  security,  better 
preservation  of  individual  rights,   may  be 
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had  in  either  of  two  wajra.  There  may 
be  an  alternation  of  guard  duties  by  each 
citiien,  or  the  community  may  employ  a 
Certain  number  of  its  own  members,  if  any 
choose  to  engage,  whose  sole  specialized 
function  shall  be  to  stand  guard  over  and 
afford  protection  to  the  others.  In  the 
evolution  of  society  the  latter  method  is  that 
which  probably  always  comes  gradually  to 
be  adopted.  Let  it  now  be  borne  in  mind 
that  our  first  principle,  ''the  freedom  of 
each  limited  only  by  the  like  freedom  of  all,'' 
implies  that  no  one  has  complete  freedom. 
The  complete  freedom  of  all  belongs  only  to 
the  ideally  perfect  social  state,  which  uni- 
versal humanity  will  probably  never  reach. 
If  men  could  live  in  the  presence  of  each 
other  with  complete  freedom  of  action, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  agent  which  we  call  government. 
But  we  cannot  even  think  of  the  existence 
of  government,  without  also  thinking  of 
the  existence  of  something  else  antago- 
nistic to  the  happiness  of  those  employing 
it.  Indeed,  it  would  be  as  easy  for  us  to 
think  of  an  effect  without  a  cause  as  to 
think  of  the  existence  of  government  with- 
out also  thinking  of  the  imperfections  of 
men's  moral  constitutions  making  it  ne- 
cessary. Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
those  whose  specialized  duty  is  to  afford  pro- 
tection cannot  have  as  great  a  sense  of  se- 
curity, and  in  fact  will  not  have  as  great 
security  for  life,  as  those  they  are  guarding 
or  protecting.  The  very  existence  of  gov- 
ernment, too,  implies  vicarious  suffering  ; 
and,  having  employed  a  certain  number  of 
our  neighbors  to  ward  off  impending  evils 
which  we  acknowledge  would  afflict  us  with- 
out intervention  of  some  kind,we  cannot  equi- 
tably drop  connection  with  them  on  our  own 
account ;  for  those  rendering  such  important 
service  as  that  of  shielding  us  from  danger 
have  as  much  right  to  put  a  price  upon  their 
services  as  those  accepting  them.  That  is 
to  say,  in  a  social  organization  such  as  we 
are  considering,  relations  become  established 
that  cannot  equitably  be  dissolved  by  any 
single  individual  social  unit  without  his 
claiming  for  himself  greater  freedom  than 
some  other  individuals  of  the  society.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  those  employed 


in  this  service  which  gives  less  security  for 
life  were  free  to  contribute  no  more  than 
their  pro  rata  of  such  service  to  the  general 
security.  But  whether  such  service  be 
performed  alternately  by  each  citizen,  or 
whether  society  employs  a  certain  number 
of  its  members  who  make  the  function  of 
affording  protection  a  specialised  duty,  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  a  member  employed 
and  injured  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
is  not  as  free  to  drop  connection  with  the 
State  as  the  citizen  who  has  been  protected, 
and  enjoys  that  security  for  life  and  for 
property  which  he  entered  into  the  social 
state  to  obtain,  and  which  has  been  bought 
by  vicarious  suffering. 

There  have  been  within  the  past  few  years 
in  India  villages  and  districts  almost  depop- 
ulated by  tigers.  If  we  suppose,  now,  a 
colony  of  Europeans  to  settle  in  some  district 
there  uninhabited  by  the  natives,  and  the 
settlers  to  agree  among  themselves  to  employ 
a  given  part  of  their  number  to  protect  the 
remainder  in  carrying  on  their  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  pursuits  against 
the  ravages  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts  ; 
and  if  we  further  suppose  those  so  employed 
after  awhile  to  succeed  in  destroying  nearly 
all  of  these  enemies,  but  in  doing  it  receive 
various  physical  injuries,  will  any  one  capa- 
ble of  the  smallest  appreciation  of  justice 
say  that  these  maimed  and  injured  members 
are  as  free  to  drop  connection  with  the  so- 
ciety as  those  who  have  been  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  ?  We  cannot  think  so. 
If,  then,  the  citizen  cannot  equitably  with- 
draw  from  a  society  without  its  consent  under 
these  circumstances,  he  cannot  without  cause 
under  any  circumstances  where  the  combi- 
nation is  for  protective  purposes ;  for,  if  a 
principle  is  true  of  a  hundred  persons  com- 
bined or  associated  together  for  a  definite 
purpose,  it  must  be  equally  true  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  or  a  hundred  millions  asso- 
ciated together  for  similar  purposes.  Well, 
so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  the 
agent  we  call  government  to  give  better  se- 
curity for  life,  for  property,  and  for  the 
things  that  minister  to  happiness,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  that  vicarious  suffering 
implied  by  the  existence  of  armies,  navies, 
and  policemen.    The  very  fact  of  a  man 
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tiring  iu  a  oommunity  physically  Bound  and 
iu  poaseialuu  or  properly,  wliila  his  n«igh- 
Wra  nrouod  iiiin  oarry  various  diaabilitieii 
(KiUtraotrd  iu  ibiclding  liim  fromeril,  allows 
thai  ha  lias  fared  bettvr  than  th«y.  Bat  for  tliis 
protection  wliicli  securea  to  bim  greater  hap- 
pineas  aud  greater  exercise  for  his  faculties 
tlmn  would  have  been  possible  witliout  it, 
he  may  hold  that  the  sacriflcea  »  hich  ha  bas 
ia«do  toward  paying  fur  hia  protection  are 
equivalent  tn  tlie  servicer  rendered  for  that 
purpose.  Snoh  temporary  aacriSces,  how- 
ever, are  not  equivalent  to  the  services  ren- 
dered in  giving  protection,  as  we  shall  pres- 
•ntly  see.  Security  for  the  lives  and  for  the 
properly  of  certain  individuals  implies,  as 
hM  already  been  stated,  that  pain  and  inse- 
curity niual  he  borne  by  certain  other  indi- 
viduals. Or,  putting  it  another  way,  those 
elSciently  protected  we  may  consider  per- 
manently beuefited,  whilst,  in  many  cases, 
those  engaged  in  the  tpecialited  dnty  of 
giviug  protection  are  permanently  injured. 
Can  any  one  reasonably  say,  then,  that  a 
LumaD  Ufa  may  actually  be  valued  at  a  cer- 
tain sum,  or  that  even  a  limb  may  be  ao 
valued  r  Can  we  justly  say  that  snciety 
owes  nothing  to  the  orphaned  child  whose 
father  has  been  killed  that  other  individuals 
might  repose  in  security !  Can  wo  justly 
Bssert  that  society  owes  nothing  more  than 
his  wages  to  the  date  of  disability  to  the 
man  who  has  lost  a  limb  or  become  other- 
wise disabled  in   its  service  !     No,  we  have 

lemeelves  to 

10  has  lost  a 
a  limb  in  the 
a  society  that 
id,  much  less 
exact  oaloa- 
to  those  who 
Dsp  who  have 
tabled  forns, 

ave  not  the 
e  State,  even 
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then  made  against  it  as  a  canse  for  claiming 
the  right  to  iguore  it.  We  call  protection 
ils  legitimate  function,  becanse,  as  already 
slated,  therelsnodiffereuoe  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  Bat  the  moment  we  aaslgn  to  it  other 
functioiia,  then  there  immediately  arises  a 
dilTerence  of  opinion,  and  frequently  a  very 
serious  dlfierenoe.  If  A  voluntarily  com. 
binea  with  B,  C,  and  2  for  a  definite  purpose 
he  cannot,  without  some  qnaliQoation,  lim- 
itation, or  cbaiiging  of  the  originally-defiued 
purpose  of  the  combination  without  his  sanc- 
tion, justly  withdraw  Oom  ft,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  all  the  other  members  are 
equally  free  to  withdraw.  And  this  we  know 
would  be  next  to  impossible  in  almoat  any 
social  organization  of  which  we  can  form  any 
conception.  Having  accepted  the  service  of 
the  State's  agent  (Government)  to  give  na 
protection  we  cannot  equitably  say  to  the 
State,  as  soon  as  the  evil  has  been  removed. 
from  our  doors,  that  otfr  obligations  to  it  im- 
mediately ceaae,  because  its  agent  is  com- 
posed of  sentient  beings  like  ourselvea,  who 
alsohaverights  that  oannoljustly  bo  ignored. 
Any  section  of  our  race  once  organized  into 
a  society  is  very  much  like  an  individual  of 
one  of  the  more  complex  organisms,  in  this: 
that  the  failure  of  any  one  of  its  members  to 
perform  it^  specialized  fnnotion  affects  more 
or  leas  all  the  other  members  in  the  healthy 
performance  of  their  specialized  functions. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  in  any  society  in 
which  government  is  absolutely  necessary  it 
is  impossible  for  all  the  member  a  to  be, 
equally  free  to  drop  connection  with  it,  for 
the  reason  that  the  very  nature  of  the  asso- 
ciation implies,  as  has  been  shown,  vicariotiB 
anffering  and  sacrifices  which  must  render 
some  more  unfit  than  others  to  get  along 
without  (he  continued  existence  of  some  kiud 
of  social  organization.  It  cannot  be  logically 
held  that  the  duties  of  the  State  to  the  citi- 
zen are  any  more  binding  than  the  doties  of 
the  citizen  to  the  State.  Hence,  then,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  the  citizen  has  a  right  to  ignore 
the  State  the  State  has  a  right  to  refuse  pro- 
tection to  the  citizen.  Mr.  Spencer  nowhere 
in  his  accial  statics  goes  so  far  as  this. 

If  it  is  true,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  that  the  citizen  has  no  right  to  ignore 
the  State  it  most  be  equally  true,  for  it  is  & 
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logical  sequeiioei  that  the  State  has  no  ri^ht 
to  ignore  the  GoTernment,  which  holds  to  it 
the  same  relations  that  it  holds  to  the  citi- 
len.  States  are  hut  individuals  in  their  col- 
lective or  organized  oapaoity,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment over  all — that  is  the  nation — is  but 
A  larger  collection  and  more  extensive  organ- 
ization, and  the  duties  of  the  smaller  combi- 
nations to  it  are  equally  binding  with  those 
of  the  citizen  to  the  State.  The  theory  of 
secession  is  a  defective  one,  whether,  it  is 
applied  to  the  citizen  in  his  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  authority  of  the  State  or  the 
State  in  its  right  to  withdraw  froxyi  the  au- 
thority of  the  nation.  To  admit  the  first  is 
to  admit  the  last — to  deny  the  first  is  to  deny 
the  latter.  Both  are  equally  repugnant,  op> 
posed  to  reason,  common  sense,  and  good 
government. 

As  the  State  protects  the  citizen  and  se- 
cures to  him  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  so  the  nation 
protests  the  State,  and  makes  it  possible, 
through  this  protection,  for  it  to  protect  its 


citizens.  Independent  States,  without  supe- 
rior power  over  them,  would  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  independent  individuals  with- 
out the  protection  of  society,  the  weaker  ones 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  stronger,  and 
each  would  be  a  law  unto  itself  without 
power  to  compel  others  to  respect  its  rights 
or  to  defend  itself  against  despotic  encroach- 
ment. Under  a  well-organized  State  the 
weakest  individual  has  the  same  rights  be- 
fore the  law  as  the  strongest,  and  the  power 
of  the  State  compels  the  recognition  of  those 
rights;  so,  under  a  well-organized  nation 
tike  our  own,  the  weakest  State  has  equal 
rights  with  the  strongest,  and  the  power  of 
the  nation  exercised  over  all  compels  each 
State  to  recognize  and  respdbt  the  rights  o^ 
the  others.  On  this  theory  of  mutual  pro- 
tection the  American  Union  is  based,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  theory  of  secession  as  a 
correct  one  would  be  to  destroy  all  hope  of 
government  among  men,  and  to  defeat  the 
very  object  for  which  society  was  organized, 
mutual  protection. 
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That  those  who  realize  that  the  nation  was 
saved  from  destruction  through  the  devotion 
of  the  loyal  adherents  to  the  Union  should 
sometimes  refer  to  the  history  of  the  war  is 
to  be  expected.  The  retrospect  has  its  les- 
SQUS,  its  admonitions,  and  its  warnings.  It 
brought  about  changes  not  only  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, but  also  in  our  position  as  regards 
foreign  States.  State  policy  is  forever  chang- 
ing, and  never  so  much  as  when  it  has  to  be 
shaped  by  the  results  of  a  war.  The  con- 
quered generally  have  to  succumb  to  the 
victor;  the  victor  usually  endeavors  to  dictate 
his  policy.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  can  be  found  an  instance  where  the 
vanquished  have  so  soon  been  called  into 
the  councils  of  the  prevailing  party  as  is 
presented  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  few 
years  of  the  United  States.  But  though 
clemency  is  commendable  and  equality 
before  the  law  the  heritage  of  all  American 
citizens,  future  generations  will  never  fail  to 
draw  experience  from  the  history   of   the 


American  civil  war.  It  is  as  necessary  to 
draw  inferences  therefrom  as  it  is  to  cite  the 
counsel  of  our  patriots  and  sages.  It  has 
entailed  upon  us  a  debt,  to  meet  which  all 
our  financial  policy  has  to  be  shaped.  It 
has  given  to  the  nation  wards  and  pension- 
ers whose  care  requires  not  only  grievous 
taxation  but  armies  of  officials.  It  has  cast 
loose  upon  the  social  system  four  millions  of 
people  to  degrade  and  debase  whom  was  the 
business  and  interest  of  those  who  raised 
their  hands  against  the  parent  government. 
Any  statesman  who  is  chosen  to  participate 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and  who  would 
ignore  the  issues  of  the  war  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  country  is  not  only  Incapable 
but  unworthy  of  the  trust.  Those  few  states- 
men left  who  passed  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  battle  for  the  Union  naturally  recognize 
the  terrible  legacy  it  has  left  the  people, 
and  pause  when  any  movement  is  made  that 
aims  to  curtail  its  benefits  or  negate  the 
truths  it  has  established.  Naturally  they 
shudder    when    they    see    efforts  made    to 
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debase  or  lower  the  public  credit  by  those 
whose  avowed  effort  is  to  place  the  bonds  of 
the  Confederate  government  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  Union  loan.  Naturally  they 
feel  shocked  at  the  proposition  to  place  the 
soldiers  who  wore  the  grey  side  by  side  on 
the  pension  rolls  with  the  gallant  boys  in 
blue.  Naturally  they  feel  appalled  when 
they  see  those  from  whom  the  shackles  of 
slavery  have  been  broken  denied  equality 
of  rights  guaranteed  them  by  law  written  in 
heroes'  blood.  When  these  issues  are  pre- 
sented to  them,  as  they  are  daily,  naturally 
they  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  war,  draw  in  new  inspiration  from  hal- 
lowed memories,  and  feel  that  though  the 
sword  is  sheatlfed  there  are  many  victories 
that  peace  has  yet  to  gain.  To  keep  these 
problems  before  the  people,  to  provide  for 
the  burden  the  war  has  made  inevitable  for 
years  to  come,  the  statistics  of  history  must 
be  relied  upon,  and  it  is  idle,  cruel,  and  the 
very  heighth  of  folly  to  cry  out  bloody  shirt 
when  statesmen  find  it  necessary  to  stand  on 
the  watch  towers  of  the  natioa'^^nd  give 
timely  warning  of  threatening  storms.  There 
is  entirely  too  much  sentimentality  on  this 
subject.  If  the  slightest  allusion  is  made  to 
the  record  of  any  person  who  was  prominent 
in  the  Confederate  cause  a  howl  goes  up 
throughout  the  land  that  we  must  forget  and 
forgive  everything  and  everybody.  If  the 
logical  sequences  of  the  war  are  sought  to 
be  carried  out,  and  to  do  so  intelligently  the 
records  of  filthy  prison  dens,  the  haunts  of 
pirates,  and  the  scenes  of  conspirators  have 
to  be  looked  into,  it  will  not  do  to  cry  out 
blatantly.  Bloody  Shirt !  The  war  has  left 
records,  traces,  scars,  and  wounds  that,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  will  not  down  at  the  mere 
bidding.  It  is  in  vain  to  cry,  like  Lady 
Macbeth,  "Out  damned  spot,"  the  dtainis  on 
the  palm.  There  is  another  side  to  the 
bloody  shirt  business,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to 
deny  it.  Those  persons,  however  honest 
now  or  heretofore,  who  by  force  of  circum- 
stances or  by  inclination  fought  against  the 
Union,  have  by  the  very  fact  been  taught 
in  a  school  that  has  had  more  or  less  influence 
on  their  judgment  and  powers  of  reason ; 
they  see  things  from  a  different  stand-point 
than  do  those  who  never  swerved  from  their 
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country's  flag.     It  is  impossible  to  be  other- 
wise.   They  have  acquired  opinions  that  in 
their  very  nature  will  not  allow  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  broad,  luminous  doctrines  that 
have    become,  by  the  fire  of   the  cannon, 
welded  into  the  American  Constitution  and 
have  created  what  must  be  recognized  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land.     There  is  a 
restless  spirit  in  the  land  that  will  not  admit 
or  recognize  this  American  system;  that  will 
not  admit  and  will  not  recognize  that  we  are 
a  nation;  that  still  insists  that  the  organic 
law  of  the  land  can  be  set  aside  by  State 
enactments  and  is  subservient  to  municipal  " 
codes.     The  duty  of  the  Republican  party  is 
to  root  out  this  political  heresy,  and  if  in 
carrying  out  their  mission  it   is    sometimes 
necessary  to  hold   up  pictures  that  these 
incredulous    students  have  placed    in   the 
family  photograph  album,  it  will  not  do  to 
cry  out  bloody  shirt  every  time  the  book  is 
opened  and  portraits  of  heroes  and  martyrs 
are  displayed.    Be  it  as  it  may,  it  may  as 
well  be  understood  plainly  that  these  lessons 
will  have  to  be  read,  this  history  will  hav^ 
to  be  consulted,  until  every  man  in  the  coun- 
try,  however  humble,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  previous  condition,  shall  be  able  to 
sit  at  his  own  fireside  unmolested,  shall  be 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  equal  before 
the  L'^w;  and  more  than  that,  shall  be  able 
and  free,  without  let  or  hinderance,  to  cast 
hisro^cfor  whomsoever  he  pleases.  It  is  plain 
that  the  Republican  party  has  to  assert  and 
maintain  this,  and  for  doing  so  the  sneer  is 
thrown    at  them    of  aiming  to  flaunt   the 
bloody  shirt.     Now  it  is  plain  that  the  party 
opposed  to  the  Republicans  take  a  contrary- 
view,  try  to  make  municipal  law  supreme 
and  paramount,  to  which  the  national  will 
must  succumb;  it  is  plain  that  the  rights  of 
freemen  are  to  be  circumscribed  and   nar- 
rowed down  by  local  legislation.     This  local 
legislation  is  but  the  outgrowth  of  doctrine* 
that  have  been  proven  to  be  pernicious  to  tlie 
public  weal,  but  they  have  been  bred  in  tlie 
bone  and  cannot  be  gotten  out  of  the  flesli 
until  the  good  sense  of  a  rising  generation 
becomes  reconciled  to  the  logic  of  events. 
When  Republicans  say,  what  is  as  plain    as 
the  sun  at  noonday,  that  the  opposition,   to 
the  organic  law  of  the  Republic  is  the  effect 
of  a  cause,  and  that  cause  was  disloyalty  to 
the  Union,  they  state  but  a  truth,  and  thoog^li 
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the  heavens  fall  it  had  better  be  stated.  A 
disease  must  be  properly  diagnosed  before  a 
remedy  can  be  understandinglj  prescribed. 
The  Republican  party,  which  is  the  only  true 
reform  party  that  ever  handled  the  reins  of 
government,  has  the  duty  to  repel  every  new 
invasion  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  it  is 
poor  argument  to  simply  meet  them  with  the 
cry  of  bloody  shirt.  They  may  pertinently 
answer  that  the  shirt  has  no  stains  upon  it 
from  their  hands;  they  may  reply  that  from 
no  act,  desire,  or  wish  of  theirs  was  the  shirt 
made  bloody;  they  may  reply  that  when  the 
body  of  a  brother  is  stabbed  his  raiment 
is  very  likely  to  become  saturated  with  his 
blood,  and  that  though  the  blow  may  be 
forgiven  and  the  wound  healed,  still  the 
scar  should  be  a  lesson  to  him  who  gave  the 
blow  fully  as  much  as  to  the  stricken.  While 
it  is  true  that  those  who  were  at  enmity  with 
the  Government  and  sought  its  life  cannot 
fully  comprehend  the  true  theory  of  the 
American  system,  just  so  true  is  it  that  those 
who  were  always  with  the  people  and  for 


the  people  are  the  best  to  understand  their 
wants,  their  rights,  their  privileges,  and  their 
powers. 

Because  the  Republican  party  are  of  the 
people,  are  with  the  people ;  because  they 
understand  their  rights;  because  they  main- 
tained them  ;  because  they  always  stood  up 
for  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  never 
against  them;  because  they  knew  the  power  of 
the  people  and  never  sought  to  destroy  tV,  there- 
fore are  they  the  fit  party  and  the  only  safe 
party  to  trust,  because  in  spite  of  clamor,  in 
spite  of  being  accused  of  shaking  a  bloody 
shirt,  they  have  the  courage  and  the  man- 
hood to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  people 
they  are  the  party  to  trust.  As  for  the  cry 
of  bloody  shirt,  it  is  a  mere  effort  to  turn 
people  aside  from  main  issues.  It  is  the  cry 
of  mad  dog,  it  involves  no  principle,  discusses 
no  theory,  it  is  simply  a  whine  uttered  by 
the  demagogue  under  the  smart  of  being 
detected  pandering  to  the  tastes  of  the  coun- 
try's enemies,  or  found  fawning  in  the  smiles 
of  the  hero  of  an  hour. 


GOVERNOR  HAYES'  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 


The  following  is  the  letter  of  Governor 

Hayes,  accepting  the  Republican  nomination 

^or  the  Presidency : 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  8,  1876. 
Hon,   Edward  McPhersonj    Hon,    William  A. 
Howardf  Hon,  Joseph  H,  Itainey,  andothersy 
Committee  of  the  Republican  National  Con' 
vention : 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  official  com- 
munication of  June  1 7,  by  which  I  am  in- 
formed of  my  nomination  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  at  Cincinnati, 
I  accept  the  nomination  with  gratitude, 
hoping  that  under  Providence  I  shall  be 
able,  if  elected,  to  execute  the  duties  of  the 
high  office  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
enter  upon  any  extended  examination  of  the 
declaration  of  principles  made  by  the  con- 
vention. The  resolutions  are  in  accord  with 
my  views,  and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  prin- 
ciples they  announce.  In  several  of  the 
resolutions,  however,  questions  are  con- 
sidered which  are  of  such  importance  that  I 
deem  it  proper  to  briefly  express  my  convic- 
tions in  regard  to  them.^ 

The  fifth  resolution  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention is  of  paramouift  interest.    More  than 


forty  years  a$;o  a  system  of  making  appoint- 
ments to  office  grew  up,  based  upon  the 
maxim  "to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.*' 
The  old  rule,  the  true  rule,  that  honesty, 
capacity,  and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  real 
qualifications  for  office,  and  that  there  is  no 
other>»l&im,  gave  place  to  the  idea  that  party 
services  were  to  be  chiefly  considered.  All 
parties,  in  practice,  have  adopted  this  sys- 
tem. It  has  been  essentially  modified  since 
its  first  introduction.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  improved.  At  first  the  President, 
either  directly  or  through  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, made  all  the  appointments.  But 
gradually  the  appointing  power  in  many 
cases  passed  into  the  control  of  members  of 
Congress  The  offices  in  these  cases  have 
become  not  merely  rewards  for  party  ser- 
vices but  rewards  for  services  to  party 
lea4ers.  This  system  destroys  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  separate  departments  of  the 
Government.  **It  tends  directly  to  extrav- 
agance and  official  incapacity."  It  is  a 
temptation  to  dishonesty.  It  hinders  and 
impairs  that  careftil  supervision  and  strict 
accountability  by  which  alone  faithful  and 
efficient  public  service  can  be  secured.  It 
obstructs  the  prompt  removal  and  sure  pun- 
ishment of  the  unworthy.  In  every  way  it 
degrades  the  civil  service,  and  the  character 
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of  the  Government.  It  ia  felt,  X  am  confi- 
dent, hy  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
Congress  to  be  an  intolerable  burden  and  an 
unwarrantable  hinderance  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  legitimate  duties.  It  ought 
to  be  abolished.  The  reform  should  be 
thorough,  radical,  and  complete ;  we  should 
return  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
founders  of  the  Government,  supplying  by 
legislation,  when  needed,  that  which  was 
formerly  established  by  custom;  they  neither 
expected  nor  desired  from  the  public  officer 
any  partisan  service;  they  meant  that  public 
officers  should  owe  their  whole  service  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  people ;  they 
meant  that  the  officer  should  be  secure  in  his 
tenure  as  long  as  his  personal  character  re- 
mained untarnished  and  the  performance  of 
his  duties  satisfactory.  If  elected,  I  shall 
conduct  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  these  principles,  and  all  consti- 
tutional powers  vested  in  the  Executive  will 
be  employed  to  establish  this  reform.  The 
declaration  of  principles  by  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  makes  no  announcement  in  favor 
of  a  single  Presidential  term.  I  do  not 
assume  to  add  to  that  declaration ;  but  be- 
lieving that  the  restoration  of  the  civil 
service  to  the  system  established  by  Wash- 
ington and  followed  by  the  early  Presidents 
can  be  best  accomplished  by  an  Executive 
who  is  under  no  temptation  to  use  the  pa- 
tronage of  his  office  to  promote  his  own  re- 
election, I  desire  to  perform  what  I  regard 
as  a  duty  in  stating  now  my  inflexible  pur- 
pose, if  elected,  not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
election  to  a  second  term. 

On  the  currency  question  I  have  fre- 
quently expressed  my  views  in  public,  and 
stand  by  my  record  on  this  subject.  I  re- 
gard all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  payment  of  the  public  indebted- 
ness, the  legal-tender  notes  included,  as  con- 
stituting a  pledge  and  moral  obligation  of  the 
Government  which  must  in  good  faith  be 
kept.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty  inseparable  from  an  irredeem- 
able paper  currency,  with  its  fluctuations  of 
value,  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  a  re- 
vival of  confidf^nce  and  business  and  to  a  re- 
turn of  prosperity.  That  uncertainty  can 
be  ended  in  but  one  way,  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  But  the  longer  the  un- 
stability  connected  with  our  present  money 
system  is  permitted  to  continue  the  greater 
will  be  the  injury  inflicted  upon  our  com- 
mercial interests  and  all  classes  of  security. 
If  elected  I  shall  approve  every  appropriate 
measure  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and 
shall  oppose  any  step  backward.  The  reso- 
lution with  respei't  to  the  public  school 
system  is  one  which  should  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  the  American  people. 
Agitation  upon  this  subject  is  to  be  appre- 


hended until  by  constitutional  amendment 
the  schools  are  placed  beyond  all  danger  of 
sectarian  control  or  interference.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  pledged  to  secure  such  an 
amendment.  The  resolution  of  the  conven- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  permanent  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country,  and  the  complete  pro- 
tection of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  constitutional  rights,  is 
timely  and  of  great  importance.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  attracts  the  at- 
tention and  commands  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  Union  in  their  progres- 
sive recovery  from  the  eflfects  of  the  war. 
Their  first  necessity  is  an  intelligent  and 
honest  administration  of  government  which 
will  protect  all  classes  of  citizens  in  all  their 
political  and  private  rights.  What  the 
South  most  needs  is  **  Peace,"  and  peace 
depends  upon  the  supremacy  of  law. 

There  can  be  no  enduring  peace  if  the 
constitutional  rights  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  are  habitually  disregarded.  A  division 
of  political  parties,  resting  merely  upon  dis- 
tinctions ef  race,  or  upon  sectional  lines,  is 
always  unfortunate  and  may  be  disastrous. 
The  welfare  of  the  South,  alike  with  that  of 
every  other  part  of  the  country,  depends 
upon  the  attractions  it  can  offer  to  labor,  to 
immigration,  and  to  capital ;  but  laborers 
will  not  go,  and  capital  will  not  venture, 
where  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  set 
at  defiance,  and  distraction,  apprehension, 
and  alarm  take  the  plaQe  of  peace-loving 
and  law-abiding  social  life.  All  parts  of  the 
Constitution  are  sacred,  and  must  be  sacredly 
observed — the  parts  that  are  new  no  less 
than  the  parts  that  are  old.  The  moral  and 
material  prosperity  of  the  Southern  States 
can  be  most  effectively  advanced  by  a  hearty 
and  generous  recognition  of  the  rights  of  all 
by  all,  a  recognition  without  reserve  or  ex- 
ception. With  such  a  recognition  fully  ac- 
corded it  will  be  practicable  to  promote,  by 
the  influence  of  all  legitimate  agencies  of 
the  General  Government,  the  effort  of  the 
people  of  these  States  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves the  blessings  of  honest  and  capable 
local  government.  If  elected,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  not  only  my  duty,  but  it  will  be  my 
ardent  desire  to  labor  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end.  Let  me  assure  my  countrymen  of 
the  Southern  States  that,  if  I  shall  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  organizing  an  administra- 
tion, it  will  be  one  which  will  regard  and 
cherish  their  truest  interests,  tlie  inter- 
ests of  the  white  '  and  the  colored  peo- 
ple, both  and  equally,  and  which  will  put 
forth  its  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy 
which  will  wipe  out  forever  the  distinction 
between  the  North  and  South  in  our  common 
country;  with  a  civil  service  organized  upon 
a  system  which  will  secure  purity,  experi- 
ence, efficiency,  and  eConomy;  a  strict  regard 
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for  the  pablio  welfare  solely  in  appoint- 
ments.and  the  speedy,  thorough,  and  unspar- 
ing prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  pub- 
lic officers  who  betray  official  trusts  ;  with  a 
sound  currency  ;  with  education  unsectarian, 
and  free  to  all;  with  simplicity  and  frugality 
in  public  and  private  affairs,  and  with  a  fra- 
ternal spirit  of  harmony  pervading  the  peo- 


ple of  all  sections  and  classes,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  the  second  century  of  our 
existence  as  a  nation  will,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  be  pre-eminent  as  an  era  of  good  feeling 
and  a  period  of  progress,  prosperity,  and  hap- 
piness. 
Very  respectfully,  your  fellow  citizen, 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


WHAT    OUR     PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    HAVE    DONE    FOR    THE 

NATION. 


Our  fathers,  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
were  men  who  understood  the  science  oi 
government  and  the  doctrine  of  liberty.  Tlie 
addition  of  a  new  Power  to  the  States  of  the 
world,  without  a  monarch  or  a  favored  class 
of  hereditary  nobility,  was  regarded  as  an 
experiment  which  time  alone  would  justify 
or  destroy.  It  was  indeed  a  problem  in 
whose  solution  all  humanity  was  interested, 
inasmuch  as  the  foundation  on  which  the 
whole  political  structure  was  to  rest  was  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  the 
consequent  security  of  life  and  property  and 
the  rights  of  the  individual.  The  Republic 
was  born  of  blood  and  sacrifice  when  the 
world  was  fighting  for  dominion.  No  gushing 
theories  of  human  perfection,  borrowed  from 
foreign  enthusiasts,  disturbed  the  stern 
minds  of  the  men  who  battled  for  indepen- 
dence. Nor  was  there  any  intention  of  mak- 
ing this  country  the  theater  to  try  the  revo- 
lutionary philosophy  of  France.  American 
statesmen  beheld  from  afar  the  struggle  o^ 
the  French  people,  and  witnessed  their 
defeat  from  two  causes :  First,  the  lack  of 
popular  intelligence  and  political  knowledge; 
and  secondly,  the  crushing  influence  of  a 
political  sacerdotalism  inspired  from  Rome, 
which  was  adverse  to  popular  liberty  and 
enchained  and  misled  the  leaders  of  the 
people. 

With  such  an  example  before  them  our 
fathers  were  likely  to  learn  a  profitable  les- 
son. Church  and  State  were  eternally 
separated,  and  the  proper  measures  taken 
for  public  instruction;  and  it  was  announced 
as  an  axiom  that  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  the  Republic  depended  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  citizens.  From  that  time  till 
1855  the  efforts  of  the  free  States  to  make 
provision  for  the  education  of  their  youth 
were  proportionate  to  their  population.    But 


the  zeal  of  the  South  in  the  same  direction 
materially  lessened;  and  there  grew  up  amid 
the  white  communities  of  masters  and  people 
who  believed  in  the  peculiar  institution,  the 
slaves,  who  were  ignorant  as  cattle,  and  the 
mean  whites,  who  despised  both  learning  and 
labor.  The  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion ; 
the  ejection  of  the  Democratic  party  from 
power;  the  succession  to  power  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  fought  the  war  and 
saved  the  Union;  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  and  their  citizenship;  and  the  reco4- 
struction  of  the  South,  followed  as  historic 
sequences.  Next  to  the  grand  old  principle 
of  human  freedom,  which  the  Republican 
party  has  wrought  out,  stands  the  avowal  of 
the  necessity  of  public  education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presei'ving  it.  And  one  of  the 
earliest  duties  undertaken  by  Republicans 
was  that  of  making  provision  for  educating 
all  within  the  States.  This  was  a  great  work 
and  proceeded  well  until  it  was  unfortunate- 
ly discovered  in  the  South  that  general  edu- 
cation would  destroy  the  claim  of  the  slave 
power,  and  put  the  colored  man  on  the  plane 
of  independence. 

The  work,  however,  was  carried  on  in  the 
North,  East,  and  West  with  increasing  vigor, 
and  with  a  determination  to  protect  it  from 
assault.  Immense  progress  was  made  both 
in  the  method  and  in  the  means  of  education, 
and  both  have  been  utilized  in  our  public 
schools.  The  country  feels  the  advantages 
of  public  schools  in  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, and  in  the  intelligent  adaptation  of 
the  people  to  the  quiet  performance  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  This  was  observed  by 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, who  was  formerly  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Oxford,  England.     He  came  here 
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a  stranger;  but  being  by  profession  an  edu- 
cator, he  examined  the  system  of  public 
education  prevailing  amongst  us  from  the 
stand-point  of  one  who  understood  his  sub- 
ject, and  was  well  qualified  to  give  an  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Smith's  testimony  to  the  influence 
of  our  public  schools  is  not  only  pleasant  to 
read,  but,  as  that  of  a  faithful  observer,  con- 
firms the  views  of  Republicans  of  the  impor- 
tance of  education  as  developing  a  manly 
manhood  and  that  peculiar  attitude  of  mind 
which  makes  the  American  citizen  a  conser- 
vator of  public  order,  fitting  him  for  the  posi- 
tion he  is  to  occupy  as  a  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Nation  or  State.    Mr.  Smith  says : 

*'It  has  been  truly  said  that  secular  educa- 
tion does  not  mean  irreligious.  A  secular 
school  here  is  different  from  a  religious 
school,  but  not  opposed  to  it.  What  branch 
of  education  in  the  common  schools  has  any 
tendency  to  corrupt  children's  moral  sense  ? 
I  am  not  a  blind  worshipper  of  the  Americans 
or  their  institutions,  but  I  tell  you  that  the 
influence  of  their  common  schools  is  good. 


morally  as  well  as  intellectually.  Though 
there  are  bad  things  and  bad  men  in  America 
the  influence  of  these  schools  is  good,  and 
they  tend  in  the  main  to  produce  not  "clever 
devils,"  but  a  law-loving  and  God-fearing 
nation;  and  if  you  ask  about  manners,  I  tell 
you  I  have  been  in  the  United  States  in  the 
midst  of  exciting  political  contests,  when  the 
struggle  has  been  going  on  between  North 
and  South,  and  that  I  saw  meetings  of  both 
parties  and  torchlight  processions  on  both 
sides  of  the  streets,  and  nol  on  one  side  or 
the  other  did  I  observe  the  slightest  discour- 
teous interruption  of  their  opponents.  I  say 
those  schools  will  not  do  everything,  then, 
for  I  know  very  well  that  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious teacher  must  exert  his  influence  in 
order  to  train  the  character  of  the  child;  but 
the  effect  of  the  schools,  upon  the  whole,  is 
to  produce  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intelligent 
population,  and  if  the  morality  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  nation  are  promoted  by  their 
common  school  system,  so  is  their  wealth." 

These  words  are  worth  reinembering.  And 

Republicans    should    resolve    to    do    their 

utmost  to  preserve  the  public    schools  in 

their  independence  and  integrity. 
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At  the  next  general  election  there  will  be 
a  large  number  of  young  men  who  will  cast 
their  first  ballot.  Many  of  this  class  of 
voters  will  form  opinions  and  mark  out  a  polit- 
ical course  that  will  be  pursued  throughout 
their  lives,  while  others,  of  less  considera- 
tion, will  vote  now  and  hereafter  as  circum- 
stances may  direct.  As  the  first  vote  is  the 
first  recognition  of  manhood  by  the  State,  it 
is  important  that  that  vote  should  be  con- 
sidered and  duly  weighed  before  it  is  placed 
in  the  box,  and  that  the  young  man  who 
casts  it  may  be  conscientiously  convinced 
that  he  is  voting  right,  and  that  he  is  not 
giving  his  support  to  the  promulgation  of 
errors  that  may  eventuate  in  detriment  to 
or  destruction  of  the  Government.  With 
the  voters  rest  the  responsibility,  and  they 
alone  are  accountable  for  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different officers  that  may  be  elevated  to 
power.  It  therefore  behooves  every  young 
man  who  is  about  to  step  into  the  political 
arena  to  consider  well  the  responsibility  that 
is  thus  thrust  upon  him.  Although  un- 
sought there  is  no  escaping  it,  and  no  man 
should  shrink  from  it.     If  there  ever  was  a 


time  when  oar  country  needed  the  oool, 
calm,  and  decided  action  of  her  wise  and 
patriotic  sons,  that  time  is  now.  The  spirit 
of  treason  is  abroad,  and  as  the  campaigiv 
progresses  this  spirit  will  become  more 
apparent.  The  late  rebel  element  is  defiant, 
and,  united  with  the  Democracy,  every  efifort, 
both  fair  and  unfair,  will  be  made  to  carry 
the  election  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 

Judging  from  the  past,  we  know  what  to 
expect  in  the  future,  and  all  good  citizens 
should  co-operate  to  secure  a  fair  expression 
at  the  polls  in  November  next.    To  young 
men  who  are    to  cast  their  first  ballot    we 
would  say:    Study  carefully  the  history   of 
the  two  parties  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Compare  the  records  of  each  since  1861,  and 
then  decide  as  to  which  party  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  united  country  and  a  substan- 
tial Government.     Decide  within  your  OMrn 
mind  which  party  has  been  guilty  of  treason 
and  which  remained  loyal  to  the  old  flag,  and 
by  force  of  arms  sustained  and  perpetuated 
the  Government  under  which  we  now  live. 
Determine  which  party  furnished  the  soldiers 
and  Btatesmen  that  prosecuted  the  war  and 
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reoonstrnoted  the  Government  that  it  did  not 
perish  in  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
Discriminate  as  to  the  present  position  of 
the  two  parties  on  the  important  questions 
of  finance,  labor,  free  schools,  Church  and 


State,  and  all  other  questions  that  concern 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  people  aa. 
a  nation.  This  done,  you  will  be  able  to 
vote  intelligently,  and  to  deposit  your  first 
ballot  for  the  p^rty  of  the  Union. 


TILDEPT  AND  TWEED. 


Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  William  M.  Tweed 
were  formerly  bosom  friends.  Evidence  is 
fast  accumulating  that  a  portion  of  the  money 
stolen  by  Tweed  was  used  by  Tilden  and  his 
fellow-politicians  to  run  the  Democratic  ma- 
chine. Tweed  had  special  favors  shown  him 
while  confined  on  the  island.  While  at  Lud> 
low-street  jail  he  was  permitted  to  go  about 
the  city  in  charge  of  an  officer.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  escaped  from  custody 
while  at  his  home  in  New  York.  Some  power 
from  behind  the  throne  helped  him.  Cir- 
oumtftances  point  to  Tilden  as  that  power. 
Certain  it  is  that  as  Governor  of  New  York 
he  has  made  no  effort  to  discover  his  where- 
abouts. Not  a  dollar  of  reward  has  been 
ofi'ered  for  his  capture.  Even  the  Democratic 
sheriff  who  allowed  him  to  escape  still  holds 
his  position. 

The  following  letters  may  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  relationship  existing  when 
Tweed  was  in  his  glory  between  himself  and 
the  present  candidate  for  Democratic  honors 
on  the  so-called  reform  ticket : 

No.  15  Gbambrct  Park, 
August  12,  1866—11  a.  m. 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  decided  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  morning,  and  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  you  before  I  leave.      Mr.  Richmond  is 
at  the  St.  Nicholas  somewhat  ill.     If  well 
enough  he  will  come  on  the  2  P.  M.  train. 
Whether  he  is  there  to-day  or  not  I  hope  you 
will  not  fail  to  be  in  Philadelphia. 
Very  truly,  your  friend, 

S.  J.  Tilden. 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Tweed. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  present  to  your  at- 
tention the  case  of  Mr.  Samuel  Allen,  a  very 
old  friend  of  ours,  who  is  in  great  need  of  a 
small  appointment  under  your  department, 
for  which  he  has  applied.  He  would  be  con- 
tent with  something  for  a  time  of  not  a  very 
high  rank.  You  will  know  him  so  well  tha^ 
I  need  add  nothing.  He  used  to  be  a  very  effi- 
cient and  useful  worker^  and  is  an  entirely  reli- 


able man,  and  I  should  be  personally  glad  if 
you  could  help  him. 

Truly  yours,  S.  J.  Tilden. 

Hon.  Wm.  M.  Tweed. 

New  York,  September  8. 1868. 
The  National  Broadway  Bank  will  pay  to 
order  of  William  M.  Tweed  five  thousand 
dollars. 
(Signed)  William  M-  Tweed. 

Indorsed  **  Pay  S.  J.  Tilden  or  order." 

William  M.  Tweed. 
For  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  North  America. 

S.  J.  Tilden. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  friends  of  Samuel, 

the  Reformer,  would  rise  and  explain  what 

he  did  with  the  $6,000  received  from  Tweed 

As  the  Democrats  cast  over  50,000  fraudulent 

votes  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  fall  of 

1868  the  receipt  of  this  money  from  Tweed, 

the  head  of  the  Ring,  looks  suspicious,  to 

say  the  least. 

Reform. — The  Democrats  are  in  favor  of 
civil  service  reform.  They  have  shown  it  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Every  Union 
soldier  suspected  of  being  a  Republican  haa 
been  **  bounced."  There  might  be  some 
compensation  for  this  if  Democratic  Union 
soldiers  took  their  places,  but  when  ex- 
Confederate  soldiers  are  quartered  on  Uncle 
Sam,  as  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the 
line  of  reform,  even  good-natured  people  will 
be  found  to  object. 

The  Mighty  Trio. — When  two  su^h  illus- 
trious ex-pounders  as  John  Morrissey  and 
John  Kelly  promise  reform  under  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  who  can  be  so  soulless  as  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  reform  movement. 
There  must  be  hope  for  a  nation  that  has 
in  reserve  such  a  mighty  trio  of  reformers 
as  Morrissey,  Kelly,  and  Tilden.  Oh,  for  a 
return  of  Tweed,  the  innocent,  that  a  quar- 
tette might  be  formed  to  sing  the  praises  of 
the  Centennial  year. 


" 
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If  ttere  was  any  chance  for  Mr.  Tilden  to 
be  elected  as  a  reformer  that  chance  must  be 
sadly  interfered  with  when  he  explains  his 
connection  with  his  railway  bonds.  The 
charge  has  been  made,  and  the  people  will 
bear  in  mind  that  no  authentic  denial  has 
been  given.  But  it  is  as  a  reformer  that  Mr. 
Tilden' s  friends  delight  to  view  him.  As  he 
looms  up  *'the  great  ring  smasher,"  ugly 
letters  are  published  showing  his  connection 
with  the  Tweed  ring,  and  with  the  accept- 
ance of  funds,  it  is  said,  to  import  repeaters 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  Democratic  vote.  The 
loudest  shrieker  for  Mr.  Tilden  as  a  reformer, 
who  roars  so  loud  that  people  cannot  help 
recalling  his  unsavory  name,  is  Charles  A. 
Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  He  becomes 
absolutely  oppressive  by  his  demonstrations. 
He  is  a  reformer  himself  and  therefore  knows 
what  he  is  about.  He  has  been  a  reformer 
ever  since  he  was  a  disappointed  applicant 
for  office  in  the  New  York  custom-house  un- 
der a  Republican  administration.  Mr.  Dana 
is  confiding  to  the  last  degree,  if  not  a  little 
indiscreet.  He  speaks  of  office-holders  and 
reform;  of  the  eflfect  of  the  votes  of  men  in 
office  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  ;  and  what  Mr. 
Tilden  will  do  with  them  when  he  becomes 
the  reform  President.     The  Sun  says  : 

"One  Out  op  Eighty  Thousand. — ^The  Re- 
publicans propose  to  elect  Hayes  President 
in  place  of  Grant.  The  whole  number  of 
public  offices  is  estimated  to  be  eighty  thou- 
sand. One  is  to  be  changed,  and  seventy- 
nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
left  in !  One  drop  in  the  pail  of  sour  milk  is 
to  be  changed — will  that  make  the  whole 
pail  sweet  ? 

**  Whereas,  if  Tilden  is  elected,  the  great 
majority  of  the  public  officers  will  stand  not 
upon  the  order  of  their  going,  but  go  at  once. 
This  would  be  civil  service  reform  in  earnest; 
not  a  reform  of  one  eighty-thousandth  part, 
but  a  reform  of  the  whole  body. 

"This  view  of  the  matter  makes  it  very 
plain  how  electors  who  want  to  give  their 
support  to  reform  should  vote.  Those  who 
desire  one  eighty-thousandth  part  of  reform 
can  vote  for  Hayes,  while  those  who  are  for 
entire  reform  will  vote  for  Tilden." 

The  true  inwardness  of  which  is  the  old 
Democratic  war-cry,  "To  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils."  And  Mr.  Tilden  being  a 
reformer  of  most  magnificent  proportions, 


though  otherwise  a  very  small  man,  intends 
to  resort  to  the  vulgar  but  very  common 
practice  of  the  Democratic  party  of  turning 
out  of  office,  if  he  has  a  chance,  eighty  thou- 
sand Republicans  and  replace  them  with 
Democrats.  This  is  reform  with  a  vengeance. 
Ugh  I  ^^ 

Thb    Reformer. — The   New  York    Times 

makes  some  revelations  regarding  Tilden's 

private  affairs  which  indicate   that  he  has 

not  always  been  a  hard-money  ixma%     We 

extract  as  fbllows : 

"The  revelations  concerning  Tilden's 
shin-plaster  mill  in  Northern  Michigan  con- 
tinue. There  were  fifty-eight  companies  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  'currency,* 
the  returns  of  two  of  which  are  thus  stated  : 

Iron  Cliff.  (Tilden's) ^552,094.00 

New  York,  (Tilden's) 2,113,666.66 

"The- whole  amount  of  the  currency  issued 
in  Michigan  was  over  $lOO,OOi),0:)0,  and  it 
had  an  exclusive  run  from  1863  until  1S74, 
when  some  persons  were  indicted  for  coun- 
terfeiting it,  and  the  court  discharged  the  pris' 
oners  on  the  ground  that  the  currency  itself  was 
fraudulent  and  illegal^  and  it  was  no  crime  to 
counterfeit  it.     At  the  same  time  the  revenue 
officers  began  to  demand  the  internal  reve- 
nue tax,  and  began  to  take  evidence  as  to 
the  amount  in  circulation.     The  tax  was  10 
per  cent.,  and  for  the  twelve  years  Tilden's 
share  amounted  to  at  least  $10,000,000.    But 
by  some  secret  manipulation  a  hill  was  smuggled 
through  Congress  on  the  night  of  March  3,  1875, 
remitting  this  tax^  except  for  the  last  yexir.     Here 
was  the  apostle  of  hard  money  talking  and 
writing  to  the  people  upon  the  destructive 
demoralization  of  paper  money,  and  point- 
ing out  the  glories  of  hard  money,  while  for 
twelve  years  he  was  running  two  mills  for  the 
manufacture  of  rag  money ^  and  palming  it  off  on 
the  miners  as  better  than  gold,     Sam  also  had 
several   stores  in  the   neighborhood  of  th€f 
mines,  where  groceries  and  dry  goods  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles  were  for  sale,  and 
Sam  made  his  notes  legal  tender  in  exchange  for 
these  goods.     His  notes  being  legal  tender  onli/ 
at  his  own  stores^  the  unfortunate  holders  had  to 
make  all  their  purchases  from    Tilden^  who  ihtis 
pocketed  a  handsome  extra  profit  on  the  sale  of 
his  wares.^^ 

Thurlow  Weed  does  not  think  Tilden  woald 
make  a  good  President,  even  if  he  could  l>e 
elected,  as  he  could  only  be  by  the  union  of 
the  Democracy  with  rebellion — a  union 
^pWhich,  if  successful,  *would  throw  the  Gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  those  who  attempt- 
ed to  destroy  the  country. 
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England  maj  have  its  elections,  and  there 
maj  be  fighting  and  bribery,  bat  the  slan- 
der which  afflicts  this  coantrj  is  an  element 
not  to  be  found  in  British  politics.  No  pol- 
itical speaker  ventures  to  indulge  in  it,  and 
howerer  heated  the  contest,  the  press  studi- 
ously abstains  from  villainous  charges  and 
scandalous  aspersions  from  a  wholesome  fear 
of  the  law.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  Chance 
of  politicians  setting  themselves  to  calum- 
niate public  men.  If  a  charge  is  made  and 
published  it  must  be  proved  ;  for  it  has  been 
purposely  made  dangerous  and  expensive  to 
all  of  that  class  who  are  willing  to  tell  what 
they  know  to  the  detriment  of  others  from 
partisan  motives  or  to  aid  the  party  to  which 
they  belong  by  attacking  political  opponents 
high  in  office  or  in  public  esteem.  The  law 
and  the  courts  in  England  are  relied  upon 
to  meet  slanders.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
pass  the  court  by  and  ask  Parliament  to  in- 
▼estigate  a  case  by  a  special  committee, 
wbere  Whigs  favor  the  Whigs,  and  Tories 
the  Tories.  Men  stand  in  wholesome  dread 
of  slander  because  a  slanderer  has  few 
friends,  and  a  Parliamentary  committee  is  not 
the  tribunal  before  which  a  slander  should 
be  tried.  The  people  of  the  United '  States 
might  learn  a  useful  lesson  on  this  subject. 
Mean  men  have  charged  Blaine,  Morton, 
Conkling,  and  Briatow  with  conduct  which, 
if  proved,  would  disqualify  them  for  the 
Presidency.  Blaine,  in  the  midst  of  a  Her- 
oulean  defense,  in  which  he  fought  the 
Democracy  single  handed,  was  stricken  with 
audden  and  dangerous  illness.  Morton  took 
the  slanderers  at  their  word,  and  proved 
himself  a  war  governor  of  which  the  nation 
may  be  proud.  Conkling  was  not  the  man  to 
destroy  himself  for  a  fee  in  a  patent  case. 
And  no  mule  or  **Mary  Merritt*'  cases  could 
make  Bristow  any  other  than  he  is — ^the 
man  that  introduced  the  element  of  back- 
bone in  politics,  and  when  the  revenue  fell 
short,  struck  with  all  his  might  at  the  men 
who  were  guilty  of  fraud  and  brought  them 
before  the  courts,  where  they  were  convicted 
and  punished. 

The  Democrats  have  joined,  hands  and 
7b 


hearts  with  the  ex-Confederates  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  render  this  session 
odious  and  notorious  for  bogus  investigations 
and  slanderous  charges.  The  expenses  of 
their  investigating  committees  will  far  ex- 
ceed a  million  dollars;  and  for  this  Demo- 
cratic indulgence  the  people  will  have  to 
pay.  The  investigations  have  been  so  num- 
erous that  nothing  else  has  been  done,  and 
the  session  is  drawing  to  a  close  with  the 
appropriation  bills  in  a  chaotic  state  and  un- 
passed.  Democrats  have  always  shown  a 
desire  to  attempt  to  blacken  the  character 
and  villify  Republicans.  The  Demo^atio 
members  of  committees  have  taken  as  evi- 
dence the  infamous  statements  of  men  who 
would  have  been  put  out  of  any  decent 
court  in  Christendom.  These  statements 
were  taken  at  irregular  meetings,  during 
the  absence  of  Republican  members,  who  are 
in  the  minority,  and  without  cross  examina- 
tions by  the  Republicans  charged,  and  the 
statements  have  been  given  to  the  Demo- 
cratic press  for  publication  and  comment  as 
if  they  were  truel  Will  the  people  tolerate 
this  infamy  f  Is  it  not  time  that  the  rei^  of 
slander  terminated  f  Will  not  the  people 
rally  round  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  and  other  Republican  candidates 
throughout  the  country,  and  destroy  the  last 
hope  of  the  Democracy  to  accomplish  the 
country's  ruin  ?  It  all  depends  upon  the 
people.  If  they  are  faithful  to  their  trust 
and  do  their  duty  the  assembling  again  of 
a  Democratic-ex-Confederate  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  an  impossibility,  and  the 
insidious  and  dirty  working  of  Democratic 
committees  never  be  repeated. 

Just  how  these  committees  work  Mr.  Cly- 
mer's  may  serve  as  a  notable  instance.  It 
was  Mr.  Glymer's  committee  that  investi- 
gated Lawrence  Harney's  charge  of  bribing 
Speaker  Kerr  with  $450  for  securing  a  cap* 
tain's  commission  for  A.  P.  Green  in  the 
regular  army.  Mr.  Strouse,  a  Democratic 
member  of  the  House  when  Mr.  Harney  was 
a  doorkeeper,  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
Mr.  Clymer's  committee  to  testify  against 
Harney  and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Kerr.    But  he 
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had  been  trne  to  his  instiDots  as  a  Democrat 
notwithstanding.  He  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  cross-examined  when  the  following  inci- 
dent was  revealed.  He  had  been  paid  up- 
ward of  $300  for  his  influence  in  securing 
an  armj  commission  for  a  person  who  did 
not  pass  the  surgeon's  examination,  and  the 
amount  was  returned  by  Mr.  Strouse  with 
the  profoundest  regret  as  a  serious  loss  of 
official  emolument.  Mr.  Qlymer's  committee 
acquitted  Mr.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Dauford,  a 
Republican  member  of  the  committee,  took 
the  opportunity  to  express  himself  in  lan- 
guage which  Republicans  only  can  utter. 
Mr.  Danford  agreed  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  committee,  but  charged  upon  the  Demo- 
cratic party  the  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  men  as  Harney,  a  thorough 
falsifier  and  detractionist  from  the  life- long 
good  character  of  public  men  that  should 
weigh  in  the  balance,  and  the  searching  of 
junk-shops  for  old  telegrams  to  show  evi- 
dence relevant  and  irrelevant  against  the 
eharactelr  of  men  in  public  and  private  life, 
as  instanced  by  buying  up  the  waste  paper 
of  a  telegraph  office  to  find  evidence  for 
Congressional  Investigating  committees. 

He  challenged  the  Democracy  to  an  issue 
like  that,  but  said  most  emphatically  that 
Mr.  Harney  is  a  bad  man,  and  that  the  ap- 
parent truth  of  his  story  should  guide  them 
in  consulting  probabilities  before  they  put 
another  man  on  the  witness  stand  to  defame 
a  public  man,  or  no  member  of  Congress 
would  be  safe  f^om  attack,  no  matter  how 
pure  his  life  had  been  before.  He  scouted 
the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  in  the  matter,  and 
charged  it  to  Harney's  inherent  badness, 
and  deprecated  the  indiscriminate  attacks 
that  had  been  made  on  even  the  President 
as  degrading  to  our  institutions  and  our  na- 
tionality. He  fully,  entirely,  and  positively 
exonerated  Mr.  Kerr,  and  said  the  question 
was  decided  in  a  manner  that  must  be  not 
only  pleasing  to  Mr.  Kerr's  friends,  but 
•thoroughly  and  entirely  satisfactory  to  his 
family. 

This  is  the  way  Republicans  say  what 
they  mean.  It  has  the  ring  of  the  trne 
^metal,  and  there  is  no  room  for  slander  in 
th^  heart  of  a  Republican.  Republicans 
have  an  inborn  hatred  of  slander;  and  they 
repudiate  it  with  all  the  soorn  that  arises 


from  a  profound  patriotism,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  serve  the  people  without  resorting 
to  what  they  abhor,  even  to  acquitting  a 
Democrat  when  convinced  of  his  innocence 
as  an  example  to  Democrats  to  go  and  do 
likewise  to  Republicans  whom  they  know  to 
be  not  guilty  of  the  charges  made  against 
them. 

Rbcohoiliation.  •«  It  was  no  careless  or 
hasty  selection  which  secured  for  William 
A.  Wheeler  the  second  place  on  the  ticket. 
He  may  be  less  known  than  ho  ought  to  be, 
in  his  native  State  as  well  as  in  the  country 
at  large ;  but  wherever  he  is  known  his 
•name  elicits  a  warmth  of  attachment  and 
esteem  such  as  few  public  men  have  ever 
merited  or  enjoyed.  Honest  and  moderate 
men  of  both  political  parties  in  the  South 
have  learned  to  respect  in  Mr.  Wheeler  one 
who  appreciates  the  gravity  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  friends  of  Southern  progress 
have  to  deal,  and  who  discerns  a  nobler  tri- 
umph than  mere  partisan  advantage  in  the 
reconciliation  of  social  and  x>olitical  ele- 
ments whose  interests  are  substantially  the 
same. 


Two  Questions. — ^Is  our  present  Sjrstem  o€ 
national  currency  worth  sustaining  ?  If  it 
is,  then  the  party  that  created  it  and  protects 
it  must  be  sustained  by  the  people  in  Novexn« 
her  next. 

Are  our  national  bonds  worth  protecting 
and  the  credit  of  the  nation  worth  .sustaining 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  ?  If  so,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question, 
"Which  party  can  best  protect  our  bonds 
and  our  credit?"  Common  sense  ought  to 
dictate  that  the  party  which  guarded  botli 
during  the  rebellion  and  since  its  close  is 
the  only  party  that  can  be  trusted  to  proteot 
them  at  the  present  time. 


Thb    Nbw    Leadbbship.  —  The  names    of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler 
are  amply  sufficient  guarantees    that    tlie 
party  has  shaken  off  the  influences  wliioli 
threatened  to  paralyze  it ;  that  it  has  repu- 
diated the  corruption  which  its    so-oalled 
leaders  have  suffered  to  stain  its  record  aixd. 
make  its  honest  members  hang  their  heads 
for  shame.    A  campaign  under  such  leader- 
ship will  be  an  aggressive,  enthusiastic,  and 
united  one. 
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The  hifltorj  of  the  sjstem  in  rogue  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  inangnrated  and 
carried  into  BaoceMful  o]>eration  bj  a  Re- 
publican administration,  which  took  charge 
of  the  reins  of  government  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  threatened  with  a  great 
civil  war,  and  when  the  Departments  in 
Washington  were  almost  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
would  be  verj  interesting  were  the  materials 
at  hand  to  cover  such  an  extended  narrative. 
But  as  this  is  almost  impossible  Just  now,  a 
sketch  will  be  given  simply  of  the  methods 
of  securing  the  interests  of  the  Government 
in  the  printing,  issue,  redemption,  and  ao- 
counting  of  public  securities. 

TUB  PRISTOrO  OF  PAPHB  MOHIT. 

When  the  people  of  the  North  actually 
realized  that  war  had  begun  they  also  dis- 
covered that  the  state  of  the  finances  would 
not  permit  the  Government  to  take  ybtj 
stringent  steps  to  protect  itself.  To  remedy 
this,  action  was  taken  by  Congress  authoris- 
ing the  issue  of  sixty  million  dollars  in 
United  States  notes,  payable  in  gold.  These 
are  known  as  the  **old  demand  notes." 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks,  in  December,  1861,  was  followed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  gold,  silver,  and  even  cop- 
per coin  from  circulation.  Then  the  dif- 
ficulty of  making  payment  of  small  sums 
became  so  great  that  the  people  were  driven 
to  the  use  of  postage  and  revenue  stamps 
and  the  checks  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions as  substitutes. 

.  To  remedy  this  Congress  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1862,  passed  an  act  authorizing  pay- 
ments in  stamps  of  the  United  States,  but 
prohibiting  the  circulation  of  notes  of  indi- 
viduals and  corporations.  These  stamps 
were  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes. 

Complaints  were  soon  mad«»  hower«r^ 
against  this  form  of  currency,  it  being  subject 
to  great  losses,  as  was  shown  subsequently  by 
the  fact  that  while  about  twenty  million 
dollars  were  issued  there  still  remain  some 
four  million  dollars  outstanding,  most  of 
which  will  never  be  received  at  the  Treasury. 

To  replace  postal  and  revenue  stamp  cur- 
r«Bey  the  Sewetaxy  of  tiie  Treasury  was  by 


I  act  of  March  3,  1863,  empowered  to  issue  a 
new  fractional  currency  in  like  amounts — 
the  same  to  be  printed  in  the  Treasury.  A 
little  more  than  twenty-three  million  dollars 
were  thus  printed  and  issued.  This  is  known 
as  the  second  issue  of  fractional  currency. 

To  replace  the  "old  demand  notes*'  the 
first  issue  of  what  were  termed  "greenbacks* ' 
was  authorised  by  act  of  July  25,  1862,  of 
which  there  were  printed  nearly  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy  million  dollars— the  origi- 
nal aot  having  been  amended  to  admit  of 
this  large  issue. 

Following  these  issues  came  the — 

One-year  notes  of  1863. 

Two-year  notes  of  1863. 

Two-year  coupons  of  1863. 

Compound  interest  notes  of  1863. 

Compound  interest  notes  of  1864. 

Third  issue  of  fractional  currency. 

Fourth  issue  of  fractional  currency. 

United  SUtee  notes  of  1869. 

Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue—second 
series. 

Fractional  currency,  fourth  issue — ^third 
series. 

United  States  notes  of  1874. 

The  total  paper  money  issued  and  redeemed 
since  the  begining  of  the  war,  and  outstand- 
ing on  the  30th  June,  1875,  was  as  follows : 

Issued $2,081,224,564  46 

Redeemed 1,662,767,805  76 

Outstanding 418,456,758  68 

Thns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  printed  se- 
curities of  th^  Government  amounted  in 
fifteen  years  to  the  enormous  sum,  in  round 
numbers,  of  two  thousand  and  eighty-one 
million  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  which  has  been 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  there  are  nearly 
sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-three  million 
dollars  now  retired. 

Prior  to  1869  there  was  considerable  difll- 
culty  found  in  prerentlng  counterfeiting ; 
and  the  printing  of  the  early  issues  by  Gov- 
ernment was  done  under  circumstances  very 
discouraging  to  those  who  were  compelled  to 
devise  systems  for  a  work  that  required  the 
greatest  perfection  in  a  thousand  details, 
without  precedents  to  guide  them.    Tet  the 
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greatest  credit  is  due  for  the  saccess  with 
which  their  efforts  have  heen  crowned. 

The  skilled  workmen  of  the  oonntrj  were 
then  in  the  employ  of  private  corporations, 
and  most  of  the  work  was  necessarily  given 
to  the  bank-note  companies,  tbey  x>os8essing 
the  greatest  facilities  for  the  prompt  execu- 
tion of  contracts.  Gradnallj,  however,  the 
Government  became  its  own  printer,  and  to- 
day the  major  part  of  the  work  is  done  in 
the  Treasury  by  Government  employes. 

DISTINCTIVE  PAPER. 

One  of  the  sources  of  weakness  in  the 
printing  of  securities  was  found  to  be  the 
facility  with  which  the  paper  on  which  the 
securities  were  printed  could  be  obtained  by 
counterfeiters;  and  to  afford  the  greatest 
protection  against  fraud  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  making  of  a  special  kind  of 
material  known  as  ^'distinctive  paper, ^' to 
be  used  exclusively  by  the  Government.  All 
of  the  current  notes,  fractional  currency, 
bonds,  and  stamps  are  printed  on  this  kind 
of  paper. 

On  the  adoption  of  this  material  the  mill 
in  which  it  is  manufactured  was  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  Treasury,  which 
maintains  a  force  of  watchmen  to  guard 
against  tampering  with  its  manufacture.  An 
agent  of  the  Treasury  is  in  charge  as  super- 
intendent, who  receives  the  paper  from  the 
manufacturer  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  and 
stores  or  forwards  it  as  directed.  Every  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  prevent  the  loss  of  paper, 
and  none  but  those  employed  are  allowed 
access  to  the  grounds.  The  mills  are  at 
Glen  Falls,  West  Chester,  Pa.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  ** distinctive  paper"  short 
pieces  of  red  silk  are  mixed  with  the  pulp 
in  an  engine,  and  the  finished  material  is 
conducted  to  a  wire  without  passing  through 
any  screens  which  might  retain  the  silk 
threads.  By  an  arrangement  above  the  wire 
cloth  a  shower  of  short  pieces  of  fine  blue 
silk  thread  is  dropped  carefully  upon  the 
paper  while  it  is  being  formed.  The  lower 
side,  on  which  the  blue  silk  is  deposited,  is 
the  one  used  for  the  back  of  the  notes,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  threads  are 
applied  must  show  them  more  distinctly 
than  the  upper  side,  although  they  are  em- 
bedded deep  enough  to  remain  fixed.    Each 


sheet  is  registered  as  soon  as  it  is  manufac- 
tured. 

As  soon  as  the  paper  is  transferred  to  the 
care  of  the  superintendent  a  report  is  made 
by  the  manufacturer  and  another  by  the  su- 
perintendent, stating  the  date,  size  of  paper 
delivered,  number  of  sheets,  and  for  what  it 
is  to  be  used.  These  reports  are  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  are 
examined  and  recorded  in  the  currency  divi- 
sion, where  the  accounts  are  kept  of  all  paper 
of  this  character  used  for  Treasury  purposes. 
The  accounts  of  this  office  relating  to  paper 
embrace  every  variety  used  in  printing  Gov- 
ernment securities,  and  reach  t^very  distinct 
class  of  issues  by  denomination ;  so  that  any 
information  relating  to  paper  or  printed 
money  can  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the 
records.  This  system  serves  as  a  check  also 
upon  the  manufacturer,  the  superintendent, 
the  express  companies  as  forwarders,  the 
bank-note  companies  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, Carpenter  &  Co.,  Pbiladt^Ipbia,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  the 
Treasury,  so  far  as  paper  and  printing  are 
concerned  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  paper  after 
it  is  printed — when  it  becomes  money — it 
forms  a  check  upon  the  United  States  Trea- 
surer, Register  of  the  Treasury,  and  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  The  accounts 
take  each  sheet  of  the  paper  as  80on  as  it  is 
manufactured,  follows  it  through  tlie  various 
offices  and  processes  of  printing  to  its  issue 
as  money,  and  also,  after  rednrnpiion  from 
circulation,  to  its  final  destruction  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  success 
with  which  these  accounts  have  been  kept 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  print- 
ing and  deliveries  of  money  have  run  into 
the  billions,  it  has  been  done  without  the 
loss  of  a  cent  to  the  Government  by  fraudu- 
lent issues  or  otherwise. 

ADDITIONAL   PRECAUTION    AGAINST    FRAUD. 

The  printing  is  principally  done  in  the 
Treasury,  but  a  portion  of  the  work  on  each, 
note  is  done  outside.  This  is  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  fraud  by  combination,  which, 
might  be  possible  if  all  the  work  was  per- 
formed in  one  building  or  by  one  company 
or  estab'.ishment.  In  the  printing  bureau  of 
the  Treasury  the  checks  adopted  against  the 
possibility  of  fraud  are  also  of  the  most  elab- 
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orata  kind,  and  apparently  thej  are  amply 
suffioient  to  prevent  either  mistake  or  loss. 
After  the  »eonrities  reoeire  the  finishing 
touch  in  the  printing  bnreaa  they  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  Trea^^urer  if  money,  to  the  Regis- 
ter if  bonds,  and  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  if  stamps.  Sheets  spoiled 
in  printing  or  otherwise  imperfect  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  division  of  currency  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  This  completes  the  work,  and 
the  money,  bonds,  and  stamps  are  then 
placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  various  offices 
designated  for  issue  when  needed*,  except 
the  spoiled  imprints,  which  are  counted  and 
destroyed  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

THB  ISSUE  AND   RBDBMPTIOIf   OP  PAPER  MONET. 

When  a  remittance  of  mutilated  money  is 
received  by  the  Treasurer  the  package  is 
delivered  to  experienced  counters  in  his 
office  who  examine  and  count  the  contents, 
throwing  out  oouuterfeits  when  found. 
These  counters  are  ladiM,  whose  quick  per- 
ceptions and  nimble  fingers  are  found  to  be 
much  better  suited  to  the  work  than  those 
•f  men.  The  counters  are  held  responsible 
for  the  detection  of  counterfeits  and  for 
losses  while  in  their  hands.  They  account 
each  day  for  the  amounts  they  receive.  If 
they  pass  a  counterfeit  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  the  amount,  as  the  issue  of  new 
money  is  made  upon  their  report. 

After  this  count  each  note  is  out  in  two 
through  the  center,  put  up  in  duplicate 
packages  of  perhaps  $4,000,  and  cancelled 
"by  the  punching  of  holes  in  each  stack  of  half 
notes.  These  are  then  delivered,  one  half 
to  the  Register  and  the  other  end  or  half  to 
tbe  Secretary's  office— the  upper  or  left  half 
of  each  greenback,  and  the  right  halves  of  frac- 
tional currency  going  to  the  Register,  while 
th>e  opposite  ends  are  sent  to  the  Secretary. 
Bach  note  is  then  examined  and  counted  in 
tliese  two  offices,  making  three  counts  in  alL 
and  if  errors  are  found  the  Treasurer's  office 
rectifies  them.  After  this  the  duplicate  lots 
are  delivered  to  a  committee  of  four,  one 
representing  the  Secretary,  the  second  the 
Register,  a  third  the  Treasurer,  and  the  fourth 
tlie  people  generally.  When  internal  rev- 
enue stamps  are  to  be  destroyed  another 
Agent  is  added  for  that  office.     A  schedule 


of  the  lots  prepared  to  be  destroyed  is  de- 
livered to  this  committee,  who  check  off  each 
lot  as  it  is  thrown  into  a  large  boiler  which, 
when  filled,  is  sealed  up,  and  the  chemicalB 
previously  thrown  in  acted  upon  by  a  flow  of 
steam  and  water,  produces  decomposition 
and  reduces  the  paper  to  a  pulp.  It  is,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  the  seal  is  broken,  the 
pulp  examined,  and  certificates  of  destruc- 
tion are  signed  by  the  committee.  These 
certificates  are  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Regis- 
ter, Comptroller,  and  Secretary,  and  form 
the  vouchers  of  these  officers  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts. 

The  printing,  issue,  and  redemption  of  in- 
ternal revenue  stamps,  bonds,  and  national 
bank  notes  are  carried  on  with  very  little 
variation,  as  herein  indicated.  Nothing  has 
been  left  undone  that  was  deemed  necessary 
to  render  the  obligations  of  the  Qt>vernment 
of  every  form  as  safe  to  the  people  as  it  is 
possible  to  render  them ;  and  on  reflection 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  checks  and 
guards  are  so  numerous,  and  so  well  ar- 
ranged, that  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
any  **  irregularity  *'  can  occur  without  im- 
meditite  detection. 

The  "First"  Vote. — Some  half  a  milliom 
young  Republicans  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  manhood  sftice  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  will  cast  their  first  Presidential 
vote  in  November  next.  Mr.  Hayes  will 
have  the  entire  lot.  He  is  "young  in  years 
and  younger  in  spirit,"  and  the  magnetism 
of  youth  will  attract  to  him  the  full  first 
vote.  With  the  vote  will  cookie  the  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  of  each,  with  the  will  to  work 
for  victory. 

Odr  Candidates.  —  The  foremost  of  the 
candidates  is  a  man  of  plain,  unobtrusive 
manners,  unimpeachable  honesty,  keen  in- 
telligence, and  robust  common  sense.  The 
second  place  on  the  ticket  has  been  given  to 
one  whose  ability  as  a  legislator  and  whose 
influence  as  a  clear-headed,  far-seeing  states- 
man are  worthy  of  the  noblest  era  of  our 
history  and  the  highest  standards  of  oar 
public  life.  The  Convention  has  given  the 
Republican  party  a  ticket  and  a  platform  on 
which  it  can  and  must  win. 
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Republicans  undertake  the  work  in  the 
South  it  will  remain  undone,  and  there  will 
grow  up  a  dangerous  class  for  which  the  De- 
mocracy must  be  held  responsible.  The 
Republican  party  conferred  freedom  on  the 
slaves  who  were  loyal,  when  their  masters 
were  fighting  against  the  Union ;  and  Repub- 
licans were  prepared  to  educate  them.  The 
blacks  made  wonderful  advances  while  the 
opportunity  was  given  them.  But  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  saw  that  if  they  were  educated 
it  could  not  control  them;  and  Southern 
Democrats  resorted  to  intimidation  or  worse 
to  prevent  the  colored  people  being  taught. 
The  success  resulting  from  these  outrages 
led  to  their  application  to  the  black  voters 
intending  to  exercise  the  right  of  the  fran- 


chise, and  as  the  votes  of  the  black  men 
were  needed  to  count,  the  Democracy  either 
cast  the  black  men's  ballots  for  their  friends, 
or  counted  in  Democratic  candidates  without 
the  trouble  of  being  voted  for. 

On  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in 
November  next  depends  the  doing  away  of 
this  injustice,  and  the  stopping  of  these  mur- 
derous deeds.*  If  the  strong  arm  of  the  Gov- 
ernment can  reach  across  the  seas  to  protect 
an  American  citizen.  Republican  statesmen 
will  devise  means  to  protect  the  oitisens  of 
the  Republic  within  its  own  borders,  that  the 
advantages  of  education  and  the  rights  of 
the  franchise  may  be  secured  for  every 
citizen  in  the  land,  however  humble  or  ob- 
scure. 


GENERAL  HAYES  ON  TEE  CURRENCY  QUESTION. 


In  the  Ohio  campaign  of  1875,  General 
Hayes  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  hard 
money  and  an  early  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments. The  contest  was  mainly  on  that  issue. 
The  Democratic  candidates,  Mr.  Allen,  for 
Governor,  and  General  Gary,  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  opposed  the  Republican  policy  of 
hard  money.  Governor  Allen  claimed  that 
the  greenback  was  not  only  a  bond  or  note 
of  promise  to  pay  money,  but  that  it  was 
money  itself  *Ho  pay  all  debts,  including 
United  States  bonds."  General  Gary  sav- 
agely attacked  the  bondholders  and  wealthier 
classes,  and  appealed  to  the  passions  of  the 
ignorant  in  speeches  calculated  to  deceive 
and  prejudice  the  popular  mind  against  the 
Republican  policy  of  specie  resumption.  Sen- 
ator Sherman,  General  Woodford,  of  New 
York,  Garl  Schurz,  and  General  Hayes 
warned  the  country  against  the  evils  of  a 
fluctuating  paper  currency.  Hayes  spoke 
nearly  every  evening  during  the  canvass,  and 
his  voice  was  persistently  in  favor  of  hard 
money.  A  reporter  writing  from  Ohio  to  the 
New  York  Times  said:  "Hayes  meets  the 
money  question  squarely  everywhere.  On 
this  subject  no  man  in  the  canvass  has  been 
more  positive,  more  manly,  or  more  firm." 
The  result  was  a  victory  for  Hayes,  who  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  handsome  majority 
over  Allen,  the  Democratic  candidate.    The 


inflation  and  repudiation  movement  was 
struck  a  blow  from  which,  says  the  New  York 
TimeSf  it  never  recovered.  The  victory  for 
sound  money  in  Ohio  defeated  the  inflation- 
ists in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  so  far  prevented 
the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  from 
repudiating  the  pledge  of  1875.  Had  the  con- 
test been  other  than  what  General  Hayes  and 
the  other  advocates  of  hard  money  made  it 
innumerable  ills  might  have  come  upon  the 
country.  At  best  the  uncompromising  advo- 
cates of  honest  money  have  liad  a  long,  hard 
task  in  holding  the  country  to  its  successive 
small  advances  toward  resumption.  To  that 
inestimably  important  end  General  Hayes 
contributed  as  much  as  any  one  man  in  th« 
country. 


i»^ 


No  Apolooibs  to  Makb. — Personally  the 
Republican  nominees  have  nothing  to  exten- 
uate or  explain,  and  their  public  life  has 
been  identified  neither  with  the  men  who 
have  betrayed  the  trust  which  the  party 
confided  to  them,  nor  with  the  scandals 
which  have  marked  the  recent  history  of 
all  sections  of  American  politics.  Neither 
of  them  has  excited  violent  animosities,  and 
both  of  them  have  done  such  service  to  the 
Union  and  to  their  party  as  will  securo  for 
them  the  wannest  support  of  Republicans  of 
all  shades  of  opinion. 


THB  IDBAL  AND  THB  RBAL — DBHOORATIC  STAONATIOIT. 
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TUB  IDEAL  AND  THE  REAL— DEMOCRATIC  STAGNATION. 


The  world  moves,  and  the  evidence  of  its 
progress  is  everywhere  before  us.  This  idea 
teems  to  have  been  prevalent  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  recently  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Uamp- 
den-Sidnej  College,  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  degrees.  After  the  degrees  had 
been  conferred  and  the  delivery  of  the 
speeches  by  the  graduates,  a  Centennial  ad- 
dress was  spoken  by  Dr.  Hoge.     He  said  : 

**You  behold  the  traces  of  the  mother 
mellowed  by  time.  The  yfears  between  youth 
and  manhood  vanish  to-day.  Anticipation 
and  realization  meet  together.  As  the  even- 
ing becomes  the  morning  star  memory  be- 
comes hope,  and  the  glory  of  the  past  is  the 
dawn  of  brighter  glory.'* 

This  is  a  pretty  thought,  prettily  expressed; 
but  its  meaning  is  that  progress  is  continuous; 
that  the  achievements  of  the  present  will 
soon  become  those  of  the  past;  and  that 
using  all  moral  and  material  advancement 
as  the  stepping-stone  foi'  exertion,  we  reach 
forward  to  higher  aims  and  nobler  achieve- 
ments in  what  lies  beyond  us  in  future. 
There  is  indeed  a  golden  chain  which  con- 
nects the  PAST  with  the  prbsbnt;  and  the 
brighter  glory  which  labor  has  yet  to 
develop,  for  the  welfare  and  elevation  of 
man  in  the  futubb,  will  neverthless  be  bound 
together  by  the  same  golden  links,  that  the 
full  fruition  of  what  has  been  bestowed  in 
time  may  be  secured  and  preserved. 

There  is  truth  in  this  ideal  view  of  man, 
and  what  concerns  him.  It  is  of  interest  to 
the  student,  the  graduate,  and  to  the  men 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  world  and  beating 
down  all  opposition.  But  if  it  is  true  when 
applied  to  ethics,  is  it  possible  that  it  could' 
be  untrue  when  applied  to  politics;  to  the 
science  of  Gk>vernment;  to  man  as  a  citizen, 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  correct  polit- 
ical opinions  or  the  acceptance  of  correct 
political  principles;  and  of  the  performance 
of  his  duty  to  the  State  and  to  his  fellow 
men? 

This  question  appears  to  have  been 
answered  by  Senator  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky, 
in  his  oration  before  the  Society  of  the 
Alumni.  It  was  an  able  and  feeling  appeal 
to  the  young  men  present,  in  which  Mr. 


Stevenson  reviewed  the  scenes  in  the  institu- 
tion where  he  was  a  student  forty -seven  years 
ago.  He  called  upon  his  audience  to  consider 
the  living  present,  and  said  : 

* 'American  independence  and  Hampden- 
Sidney  College  had  been  born  the  same  year. 
Twins  at  their  birth,  they  had  been  allies  in 
life  for  the  freedom  and  salvation  of  man. 
The  question  as  to  each  is  whether  from 
this  time  we  shall  advance  or  decline.  We 
are  cowards  if  we  do  not  boldly  look  the 
future  in  the  face.  The  Constitution  pur- 
chased by  the  red  blood  of  our  fathers  is  to 
be  preserved.  We  must  pass  away.  To  you 
younger  men  is  committed  the  trust  which 
patriotism  and  liberty  impose.  Dead  empires 
show  the  certain  decay  of  that  prosperity 
which  is  only  material.  I  come  to  depress 
nobody.  All  dangers  increase  responsibility. 
Is  there  not  a  cloud  ?  Is  nothing  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers?'* 

It  is  true  that  the  generation  passing  away 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  generation  of  young 
men,  whose  right  training,  whether  in  college, 
school,  or  home,  is  of  unspeakable  importance. 
But  there  is  the  same  sad  inconsistency  in 
the  address  of  Senator  Stevenson  which 
marks  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  South  and  in  the  North.  If  he  and  other 
Democrats  are  to  be  held  before  the  youth  of 
to-day  as  examples  for  imitation,  there  is 
indeed  danger  to  the  future  of  the  country. 
**The  Constitution  purchased  by  the  red 
blood  of  our  fathers  is  to  be  preserved." 
Did  the  Senator  hold  this  view  when  he 
entered  the  Confederacy  with  the  avowed 
intention  to  destroy  the  Constitution  ?  Could 
the  fathers  ever  have  imagined  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  in  the  South,  and  the  con- 
sequent war  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
slavery  ?  This  is  1876 — the  Centennial  year. 
The  authors  of  American  Independence  never 
imagined  a' bloody  civil  strife  between  the 
South  and  the  rest  of  the  Union,  for  the  great 
hope  of  all  of  them  was  the  preservation  of  their 
mighty  work.  But  the  authors  of  the  rebel- 
lion thought  otherwise,  and  they  became 
responsible  for  the  additional  bloodshed 
which  desolated  the  land,  and  caused  the 
vast  debt  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  people. 
The  authors  of  the  Constitution  provided  for 
the  growth  of  the  country  and  for  the  pro- 
gress  that   has    ensued.    In  adapting  the 
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names  of  scores  of  its  high  officers  and  public 
men  our  public  scandal  and  our  shame." 

This  is  what  General  McClernand  said  of 
Kepublicans  !  The  Republican  party  inher- 
ited the  war.  The  leaders  of  the  Democracy 
had  allowed  the  preparations  for  rebellion  to 
mature  without  taking  measures  to  prevent 
them.  And  when  the  people  lost  faith  in 
the  Democratic  party  and  cast  it  out  of  x>ower 
the  Republican  party,  ever  true  and  loyal  to 
freedom  and  the  Union  cause,  succeeded  the 
Democracy,  and  moreover  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing the  Union.  If  the  preservers  of  this  Re- 
public are  greater  than  the  founders  of  em- 
pires does  not  the  Republican  party  deserve 
the  credit  for  its  stupendous  efforts  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  ?  And  if  the  Republican 
party  preserved  the  Republic  can  its  record 
be  otherwise  than  good  and  noble  and  patri- 
otic? Yet  General  McClernand  says  of  its 
record  that  it  is — 

**A  record  of  horrible  incapacity,  venality, 
waste,  fraud,  and  the  party  which  had  been 
powerless  to  break  down  and  trample  under 
foot  its  corruptionists,  with  stupendous  ef- 


frontery pledged  itself  to  a  reform  of  which 
it  has  become  incapable.'* 

The  ^'stupendous  effirontery*'  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Democracy  whose  record  shows  its 
sympathies  were  with  disloyalty.  That  Gen- 
eral McClernand  was  able  to  speak  of  ''the 
whole  Unh>n'*  was  due  to  the  courage,  wis- 
dom, and  endurance  of  Republicans.  And  it 
seems  to  be  something  more  than  effrontery 
in  General  McClernand  to  charge  the  Republi- 
can party  with  fraud  and  incapacity,  when  a 
Confederate  House  of  Representatives  has 
stopped  the  legislation  of  the  nation  through 
its  imbecility  and  ignorance  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  Democratic  party 
is  consenting  to  the  plot  to  cripple  the  public 
service  by  the  House  recklessly  refusing  to 
appropriate  sufficient  money  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Government. 

Had  the  South  prevailed  in  its  rebellion, 
and  founded  a  slave  empire,  what  "heritage 
of  liberty*'  would  the  Democracy  have  pre- 
served and  transmitted  to  us  ?  We  should 
like  to  hear  General  McClernand  reply. 
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The  other  day  an  article  appeared  in  a 
Virginia  journal  alleging  that  a  particular 
locality  in  the  South  was  so  prolific  that 
labor  was  superfluous.  The  land  surround- 
ing the  city  where  the  paper  is  published  is 
unquestionably  of  a  superior  quality;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  number  some 
25,000  souls.  But  the  city  had  little  evidence 
of  prosperity.  Business  men  complained  of 
heavy  taxation  and  the  ruinous  State  debt. 
The  State  debt  crushed  out  the  life  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Farmers  with  good  crops 
needed  railway  accommodation  to  dispose  of 
them  at  remunerative  prices;  traders  had 
lost  heart  because  they  were  losing  money; 
and  when  the  stranger  looked  at  the  unen- 
terprising character  of  the  people  and  the 
absence  of  that  energy  which  denotes  free- 
dom and  manhood,  he  saw  at  once  how  deep 
and  extensive  was  the  curse  of  slavery,  as 
it  had  made  the  people  dislike  labor. 
This  dislike  of  physical  labor  had  extended 
to  mental  labor  as  applied  to  scholarship 
and  to  politics.    A  dark^olitical  pall  seemed 


to  hang  upon  the  bro^^  of  the  community. 
The  Republican  party  had  been  fraudulently 
overcome  by  the  Conservatives.  Conserva- 
vatives  had  come  in  upon  the  cry  of  being 
the  exponents  of  Democratic  doctrine,  and 
claimed  respectability  for  so  doing.  Voters 
were  caught  by  this  clap-trap  appeal.  They 
took  their  opinions  upon  trust,  and  followed 
their  leaders  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
inquire.  This  had  been  the  political  and 
commercial  ruin  of  the  place.  The  people 
are  now  calling  to  Conservatives  to  re-found 
the  Republican  party,  by  joining  with. 
Republicans,  white  and  black,  and  thus  be- 
come affiliated  with  the  only  men  who  can 
giv^e  the  country  prosperity. 

Knaves  and  fools  only  despise  labor.  Wise 
men  are  industrious  from  choice;  for  they 
know  that  nothing  lasting,  nothing  valuable 
can  be  achieved  without  it.  The  Presiden- 
tial contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  will 
demand  of  all  the  most  persistent  effort  and. 
the  most  faithful  example.  Republicans  in 
the  South  are  beginning  to  discover  that  in 
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spite  of  the  grieTons  wrongi  thej  have 
endured  the  futare  is  hig  with  hope  if  a 
united  and  manlj  elTort  be  made.  For 
instance,  it  is  said  that  Democrats  have  for 
sometime  been  having  things  prettj  much 
their  own  way  in  Tennessee.  A  few  sturdy 
Republicans  have  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  invited  their  friends  to  do  like- 
wise. H^nce,  they  say,  it  is  more  than  brag 
to  speak  of  carrying  the  State  for  the  Repub- 
lican parly,  which  will  insure  for  it  pros- 
perity, and  peace,  and  order.  But  they  are 
aware  that  the  Democracy  cannot  be  beaten 
without  labor. 

A  genuine  Republican  is  just  the  man 
to  pledge  his  hand  and  heart  to  assist, 
and  as  the  invitation  goes  from  county  to 
to  county  in  Tennessee,  and  the  most  prom- 
inent Republicans  come  forward  to  help, 
the  State  will  be  one  vast  hive  of  workers 


in  the  Republican  cause — the  cause  of 
humanity  and  freedom,  which  cannot  fail. 
Other  States,  too,  will  catch  the  spirit  of 
vigorous  resistance  to  Democratic  oppression 
and  injustice.  And  when  Republicans  are 
awake  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Union,  and 
all  do  their  utmost  for  the  common  good,  the 
political  darkness  of  the  Democratic  past, 
which  has  pressed  upon  the  people  like  a 
nightmare,  will  give  place  to  sunlight  and 
concord  of  States.  Then  the  true  principle 
of  brotherhood  will  be  developed  in  reulity, 
because  it  will  be  based  upon  the  divine 
principle  which  the  Republican  party  re- 
cogniies  and  advocates,  vix :  to  do  to  others 
as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,  and  to 
grant  and  defend  the  rights  and  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law  which  the  Constitution 
guarantees  and  which  every  Republican 
claims  for  himself. 


WHAT  DEMOCRATS  THINK  OF  HAYES  AND  WHEELER. 


The  utter  imbecility  of  the  majority  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  chaotic  confusion  in 
which  the  public  business  is  found  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  When  the 
rebellion  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out, 
Howell  Cobb,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
re'^orted  to  Congress  that  1860  was  a  most 
prosperous  year  ;  that  the  harvest  had  been 
bountiful  and  the  commerce  of  the  country 
larger  than  ever.  Having  placed  on  record 
these  facts,  which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  he 
retired  from  office  and  went  home  to  assist 
his  State  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Other 
prominent  Southerners  had  seats  ii)  Con- 
gress, and  they  rose  in  their  places  one  after 
another  to  avow  their  treason  and  disappear 
from  association  with  Northern  men.  This 
was  the  case  with  Southerners  generally, 
who  reorossed  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  with 
peculiar  fervor,  resolving  to  return  and  cap- 
ture Washington,  dissolve  the  Union,  and  do 
many  more  wonderful  exploits  of  the  same 
character,  as  they  whipped  the  mudsills  of 
the  North  out  of  their  boots  and  called  the  roll 
of  slaves  at  Bunker  Hill. 

This  was  the  programme  of  the  rebellion  ; 
but  unfortunately,  although  the  Southern 


heart  was  fired  to  a  white  heat,  the  pro- 
gramme was  too  extensive  to  carry  out.  A 
war  was  fought,  however,  which  lasted  more 
than  four  years,  and  slavery  was  the  prize  ; 
but  the  history  of  the  Union,  which  never 
was  dismembered,  does  not  give  the  victory 
to  the  South  ;  aud  as  to  slavery,  that  South- 
ern idol,  it  perished  in  the  light  of  a  purer 
day. 

The  Republican  party,  which  conducted 
the  war  and  which  was  the  party  of  free- 
dom and  union,  know  that  the  war  has  been 
fought  by  the  number  of  noble  men  who 
sleep  the  sleep  of  heroes,  having  sealed  their 
patriotism  with  their  blood,  and  by  the  vast 
debt  incurred  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  which  the  survivors  are  pledged  to 
pay.  Republicans  know  and  feel  this  to- 
day, and  those  who  live  at  Bunker  Hill  have 
never  heard  the  call  of  the  slave  roll  yet. 
But  the  Democracy  are  like  that  famous 
monarch  who  never  did  a  wise  thing ;  and 
the  ex-Confederate  Democrats  profess  to  have 
made  the  discovery  that  the  people  who 
fought  the  war  have  become  convinced 
that  they  were  wrong,  and,  as  they  were 
chiefly  Republicans  and  fair-minded,  they 
were  disgusted  with  their  record  of  opposini 
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the  South,  and  were  only  too  willing  to  wipe 
it  out  and  forget  it,  that  the  South  might 
forgire  them  for  saving  the  Union. 

With  this  discoverj  Confederates  came  to 
Congress  highly  elated.  They  felt  that  the 
North  was  sorry  and  desired  to  forget  the 
war  ;  and  consequently  the  South  was  ready 
to  forgive,  and  turn  out  of  ofELce  or  destroy 
the  reputation  of  every  Repuhlican  as  a  proof 
of  it.  The  Congressional  Democracy, which 
reached  very  low  down  and  tickled  the 
diaphraghms  of  the  Democratic  party,  were 
80  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  the  South 
said  of  Repuhlicans  that,  without  guile,  they 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Congressional  Con- 
federates, and  hoth  became  the  standard- 
bearers  of  that  flag  which  carries  death  and 
dismay  to  Republicans  in  the  South,  white 
and  black,  that  will  not  acknowledge  and 
vote  for  Democratic  supremacy.  And  these 
standard-bearers  have  earned  the  fame  of 
the  most  blunderheaded  of  Bourbons,  who 
never  learned  anything  and  forgot  nothing, 
go  that  the  problem  of  their  alliance  is  a 
little  mixed  upon  the  question  of  their  po- 
litical erudition. 

These  Democrats  and  Confederate  allies 
assumed  the  control  of  Congress,  and  very 
soon  showed  their  utter  incapacity  for  pub- 
lic affairs.  They  were  unable  to  disconnect 
themselves  firom  the  past.  With  Republi- 
cans alleged  to  be  sorrowing  and  with  arms 
extended  to  take  Messrs.  Lamar  and  Hill, 
the  loveliest  of  the  rebel  brotherhood,  to 
their  bosom.  Southerners  could  not  interpret 
the  public  sentiment,  but  hoped  it  would 
come  round  all  right  at  last,  that  they  might 
be  friends  with  the  North.  So  they  became 
devotedly  magnanimous.  All  they  wanted 
was  the  supreme  control  of  the  country  they 
fought  to  destroy ;  and  inch  Republicans  as 
were  mean  enough  to  dispute  their  suprem- 
acy they  would  punish  by  excepting  from 
their  affection  and  would  on  no  account  be- 
friend. Off  they  went  upon  their  journey, 
as  time  was  precious.  They  traveled  in  the 
old  ruts  and  opposed  all  Republican  legisla- 
tion, in  order  to  re-establish  the  political 
eondition  of  the  days  when  the  Democratic 
party  was  banished  from  power  because  it 
deserved  it.  True,  the  road  was  rough  and 
the  task  was  difficult.    Strangely,  the  peoj^e 


did  not  sanction  downright  disloyalty  utter- 
ed in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  Nor  did  the 
Confederates  in  the  South  receive  public 
approbation  for  their  denial  of  the  rights  6f 
citizenship  to  Republicans.  Indeed,  the 
nation  complained  of  the  vulgar  and  stupid 
trick  of  rebels  asking  restoration  because 
they  were  such,  and  attempting  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Republican  party  was  wrong 
in  saving  the  Onion,  and  should  make  way 
for  the  Democratic  party,  in  which  the  rebels 
found  shelter,  as  it  and  they  Only  had  been 
loyal  to  the  Constitution. 

This  was  hard  work,  but  every  Confeder- 
ate had  an  inward  conviction  that  the  days 
of  the  Republican  party  were  numbered ; 
that  it  was  born  to  die ;  that  the  only  im- 
perishable thing  under  the  sun  which  the 
people  loved  and  longed  to  behold  was  a  full 
return  to  the  glory  of  Democratic  ascendency, 
when  a  Democratic  President  would  grace 
the  White  House,  a  Democratic  Administra- 
tion put  back  the  hands  of  time,  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic majority  be  found  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Then  would  the  country  shine 
forth  in  its  prosperity.  Republican  states- 
men and  soldiers  should  take  back  seats  and 
witness  the  undoing  of  the  work  of  the  last 
sixteen  years.  Soft  money  would  be  plenti- 
ful and  taxation  light.  The  public  debt 
would  be  repudiated  and  tkm  Southern  war 
debt  paid,  together  with  the  slave-MKoers 
of  the  South  for  the  slaves  emancipatecH 
The  South  would  rise  in  its  majesty.  The 
Slave  Power,  defiant  in  its  grandeur,  with 
none  to  make  it  afraid  or  curb  it,  would  deal 
with  the  **  niggers'*  reduced  to  slavery 
hopeless  and  eternal.  In  a  word,  all  the 
blessings,  moral,  political,  and  social,  that 
culminated  in  18l60  would  be  transplanted  to 
the  Centennial  year  1876 ;  the  progress  of 
the  country  would  be  stopped ;  and  the  fires 
of  discontent  rekindled  in  the  land,  and  be 
ready  to  burst  forth  with  increasing  volume 
and  with  a  hundred-fold  the  desolating  pom«t 
of  the  war. 

Such  was  the  dream  of  the  Confederate — 
of  the  Democratic  party«  Its  leaders  talked 
wildly  of  corruption,  of  the  rottenness  of 
the  Republican  party,  of  its  weakness,  of  the 
indifference  of  its  best  men,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Demecratio-Coafederate  snocessioiu 
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The  sUr  of  Democnto  j  stood  OTor  the  White 
Home,  and  thither  all  wiso  men  wonld  pro- 
ceed. Alas  1  the  day  came  for  the  meeting 
of  the  nominating  conTention  at  Cincinnati. 
The  Republican  delegates  were  expected  to 
nominate  for  the  ofices  of  President  and  Vice 
President  the  men  who  were  to  kill  the  Re- 
pnblican  partj  and  make  room  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Demo- 
cracj,  who  would  fascinate  the  country. 
But  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  nominated ; 
and,  while  the  sturdiest  rebels  began  to 
quake,  there  was  a  sense  of  general  discom- 
fiture throughout  the  Democratic  camp. 
This  is  shown  by  those  quiet  little  commu- 
nications which  Democrats  were  heard  to 
make  to  one  another. 

The  nomination  of  Hayes  was  so  unex- 
pected that  it  sorely  perplexed  them.  Had 
Blaine  or  Conkling  or  Briatow  or  Morton 
been  the  man  they  would  hare  known  the 
opponent  they  would  hare  had  to  deal  with^ 
but  Hayes  had  disconcerted  them,  as  they 
firankly  and  openly  admit. 

**He  is  a  first-class  fellow,*'  said  Sunset 
Cox,  recalling  his  acquaintance  with  him  in 
Congress. 

*'  I  dread  Hayes'  nomination  more  than 
that  of  anybody  else,"  said  Ben  Hill,  of 
Georgia. 

**  It's  a  respectable  ticket,"  said  another 
well-known  Democrat. 

'*  Well,  it  has  knocked  us  all  to  pieces," 
said  one  of  the  ofllcials  of  the  House.-  *'  We'll 
have  to  take  Tilden  now  to  carry  New  York, 
and  if  we  take  Tilden  the  West  will  bolt  and 
nominate  a  soft-money  ticket."  Another 
Democrat  said  :  *'  We  have  got  to  keep  our 
eyes  wide  open  at  Sf.  Louis.  We've  got  to 
nominate  the  best  kind  of  a  man,  and  we've 
got  to  put  him  on  the  right  kind  of  a  plat- 
form." 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Hill  had  expressed  his 
dread  of  Hayes'  nomination  he  became  still 
more  communicative  to  his  friends,  though 
his  spirits  did  not  rise.  He  seemed  to  be- 
come more  dejected  the  more  he  thought  of 
the  situation ;  and,  with  almost  streaming 
eyes,  he  at  last  threw  his  soul  into  his  words, 
as  he  uttered  in  a  tone  of  disgust — 

**  By  G — d,  they've  got  us  again  !" 

This  little  historic  record  is  worth  pre- 
serving for  the  events  which  are  to  follow. 


Since  these  remarks  were  uttered  the  nomi- 
nation of  Tilden  has  been  made  at  St.  Louis. 
Republicans  may  now  go  to  work  and  make 
the  fears  of  the  Democrats  true  by  securing 
a  Republican  victory. 

Qbitbbal  Hatbs  ni  MaiTABT  avd  CiyiL 
LiFB. — Of  his  military  character,  one  who 
served  with  him  in  nearly  all  of  his  campaigns 
has  written  as  follows  : 

'*  As  an  ofllcer  he  was  noted  not  only  for 
strict  loyalty  to  his  superiors,  but  for  gal- 
lai|try  in  battle  and  alacity  in  the  dischiurge 
of  every  duty,  however  perilous  or  arduous. 
The  first  suggestion  of  his  nomination  for 
Governor  was  strongly  disfavored  by  the 
General,  who  put  a  quietus  upon  the  move- 
ment in  that  direction  as  soon  as  heard  of  it. 
He  generally  preferred  to  remain  in  the  mil- 
itary service  as  long  as  the  rebellion  lasted, 
and  no  political  promotion  was  any  tempta- 
tion for  him  to  leave  it  while  the  triumph  of 
the  national  arms  was  incomplete.  During 
the  war  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  by 
the  Republicans  of  the  Second  District,  and 
directly  afterward  received  a  letter  impor- 
tuning him  to  return  home  and  make  the 
canvass.  General  Hayes  replied  to  this  let- 
ter as  follows : 

In  Camp,  October  2. 

Tours  of  the  29th  ult.  is  received.  Thanks. 

I  have  other  business  just  now.  Any  man 

who  would  leave  the  Armjr  ^t  this  time  to 

electioneer  for  Congress  ought  to  be  scalped. 

Truly  yours,  R.  B.  Hatbs. 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal  to  leave  the 
field  to  co-operate  with  his  friends  in  secur- 
ing his  political  preferment,  he  was  hand- 
somely elected,  defeating  Joseph  C.  Butler, 
the  Democratic  candidate  by  a  majority  of 
2,456. 

In  1868  he  was  re-elected,  his  competitor 
being  Theodore  Cook,  andhis  majority  over 
that  gentleman  was  2,666.  In  Congress  his  in- 
dustry, sound  judgment,  and  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  his  constituents  were  conspicuous, 
and  gave  him  a  position  of  great  promi- 
nence and  influence  with  his  fellow-members. 
Though  not  apparently  ambitious  of  orator- 
ical display,  and  seldom  occupying  the  time 
of  the  House  with  even  a  short  speech,  his  un- 
obtrusive and  thoroughly  efELcient  discharge 
of  his  duty  won  for  him  not  only  respect  but 
reputation,  and  he  was  regarded  both  in 
Washington  and  in  Ohio  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  members  on  the  floor.  He  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  the  great  and  agitating 
questions  then  before  Congress,  including 
those  relating  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
lately  revolted  States,  and  acted  uniformly 
in  accord  with  the  Republican  line  of  policy 
in  reference  to  the  measures. 
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The  cry  of  official  corruption  has  been  the 
peculiar  hobby  of  the  Democratic  party  since 
it  was  driven  from  power  by  an  indignant 
people  whose  confidence  it  had  betrayed. 
From  time  to  time  wholesale  charges  of  offi- 
cial corruption  have  been  made  against  the 
Republican  party  and  its  administration  of 
affairs.  There  has  been  nothing  definite  in 
these  charges,  but  they  have  been  uttered 
so  persistently  that  many,  ignorant  of  ihe 
true  facts,  have  been  willing  to  believe  them. 
In  order  to  give  an  air  of  authority  to  these 
Democratic  falsehoods  a  Democratic  Senator 
called  for  a  statement  of  the  official  defalca- 
tions as  they  appeared  upon  the  books  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Senator  wanted  only  those 
which  had  occurred  since  the  Republican 
party  came  into  power,  but  the  resolu- 
tion was  so  amended  as  to  call  for  those 
under  previous  Administrations  also,  run- 
ning back  to  1834.  As  many  of  the  balances 
found  due  the  United  States  were  more 
technical  than  real,  and  if  classed  among 
criminal  defalcations  \^ould  work  injury  to 
some  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation,  living 
and  dead,  the  Senate  declined  to  print  them, 
to  which  no  objections  were  offered.  The 
justice  of  this  course  will  be  apparent  to  all 
when  it  is  stated  that  such  names  as  Wash- 
ington Irving  appear  in  the  list  owing  the 
United  States  sums  ranging  Irom  one  cent 
to  ten  dollars.  Riggs  and  Corcoran,  Baring 
Brothers,  even  the  English  Government, 
were  down  for  small  amounts.  In  lieu, 
therefore,  of  the  complete  list,  a  summary  of 
the  well  known  defalcations  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  from  this  the  country  can  judge 
how  unjust  have  been  the  charges  raised 
against  the  Republican  party. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  Anthony  on  the 

subject  give  valuable  information,  which,  in 

these  times  of  political  defamation,  may  be 

of  service  to  Democracy.     He  said : 

*'  The  aggregate  statement  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  Treasury  under  the  list  is  a 
paper  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  I  do  not  mean  to  any  par- 
ticular party,  but  to  the  financial  history  of 
the  United  States.  There  have  been  dis- 
bursed since  1834 — I  can  hardly  read  such 
■  *    "        '—#13,936,870,072.05,  of  which  is 


marked  upon  these  books  $22,266,000,  being 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars  a  year,  and  a 
great  part  of  this  is  nominal,  not  real. 

'*The  losses  on  the  $1,000  of  disburse- 
ments were,  in  the  administration  of  Jack- 
son, $10.&5  ;  Van  Buren,  $21.15  ;  Harrison, 
$10.37;  Polk,  $8.34;  Taylor  and  Fillmore, 
$7.<>4 ;  Pierce,  $5.86 ;  Buchanan,  nearly 
$6.98;  Lincoln,  $1.41  ;  Johnson,  48  cents; 
Grant,  the  first  four  years,  40  cents  ;  the 
second  four  years,  26  cents — showing  a  con- 
stant decline,  which  is  owing  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  the  improved  manner  of  keeping  the 
accounts ;  and  that  is  due  very  largely  to 
the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Appropria- 
tions, who  have  introduced  legislation  here 
which  has  compelled  much  greater  accuracy 
and  responsibility.  The  average  percentage 
of  losses  during  this  whole  period  on  the 
disbursements  is  $1.59  on  the  thousand.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  aggregate  of  any  class 
of  corporate  or  private  business,  banking, 
commercial,  or  any  other  kind,  can  show  so 
small  a  percentage  of  loss  as  this,  and  it  is 
gratifying  that  the  percentage  of  loss  is  con- 
tinually decreasing,  coming  down  from  $21.55 
in  the  administration  ot  Van  Buren  to  an 
average  of  twt^nty-three  cents  on  the  thous- 
and dollars,  or  only  about  one-sixtieth  as 
much  under  the  present  Administration. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  Post  Office,  which, 
administers  its  own  revenue.*  In  the  Post 
Office  the  loss  has  gone  down  from  $11.18  on 
the  $1,000  in  Jackson's  administration,  and 
$26.19  in  Van  Buren's,  to  $1.59  for  the  first 
term  of  Grant  and  $1.01  for  the  second,  with, 
an  average  of  $3.51  for  the  whole  period.  I 
move  that  this  statement,  which  I  think  is 
creditable  to  the  Government  and  to  all  par- 
ties, be  printed ;  and  that  the  adverse  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Printing  on  the 
rest  of  the  document  lie  over  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia." 

Here  we  have  the  results  of  an  official  in- 
vestigation, called  for  by  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ator. From  the  figures  given  it  will  be  seen 
ihjAi  no  Republican  need  blush  for  shame 
over  the  official  integrity  of  his  party.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  reasons  to  be  proud 
over  a  record  that  has  had  no  equal  since 
the  formation  of  the  Government. 


The  Question. — Shall  the  Government  h% 
ruled  in  time  of  peace  by  men  who  tried  to 
destroy  it  in  time  of  war  ?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  in  the  Presidential  can- 
vass. All  other  issues  are  side  ones,  and 
amount  to  nothing  compared  with  this  on» 
important  question. 


A   RBMARKABLB  CENTBKNIAL  OELBBRATION. 
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The  oelebration  of  the  Fourth,  which  took 
place  in  the  town  of  Virgil,  Cortland  con oty, 
N.  T.,  was  in  all  probability  the  most  re- 
markable that  occurred  in  any  section  of  the 
country  on  that  day.  It  was  remarkable,  not 
from  the  manner  of  conducting  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  programme  usual  on 
inch  occasions,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
four  principal  actors  of  the  day  had  not  only 
been  present  but  had  actually  assumed  the 
same  character  on  the  same  ground  Jifly 
years  ago.  They  were  the  chief  marshal, 
Colonel  Wm.  Squires;  the  chaplain,  Deacon 
Nathan  Bouton;  the  reader  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Doctor  P.  Hyde;  and 
the  orator  of  the  day,  Colonel  M.  Frank. 

The  latter  gentleman  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  a  resident  of  Washington,  having 
been  called  here  to  assume  a  position  under 
Senator  Boutwell,  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Colonel  Frank  is  a  thorough  going, 
life-long  Republican,  and  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  that  party  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  resided  up 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Washington. 

A  copy  of  the  Cortland  Stantlard  and  Jour* 
naif  of  the  11th  instant,  has  been  received 
oontaiuiog  a  full  report  the  oration,  a 
perusal  of  which  shows  that  notwithstanding 
bis  years  the  Colonel  still  retains  his  mental 
faculties  vigorous  and  unimpaired.  It  is  a 
polished  and  masterly  production,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  of  general  interest  will  show : 

A  half  century  ago  to  day  I  attempted  to 
describe  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
during  the  preceding  fifty  years.  I  dwelt 
with  enthusiasm  on  the  advancement  of  our 
country  in  the  direction  of  national  great- 
ness ;  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the 
people;  the  rapid  development  of  our  agri- 
cultural resources;  our  progress  in  the  arts, 
and  in  labor-saving  machiuHry .  A  col leotion 
of  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  and 
household  articles  common  fifty  years  ago 
would  make  an  interesting  exhibition  fur 
this  centennial  year.  Improvements  which 
were  then  regarded  as  triumphs  of  genius 
and  skill  have  since  passed  into  compara- 
tive insignificance.  Among  the  new  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  then  being  introduced 
was  the  grain  cradle,  which  rendered  nearly 
obsolete  the  old  classic  sickle.  The  thresh- 
ing-flail was  the  same  in  kind  as  employed 
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by  the  Romans  two  thousand  yvars  ago. 
The  only  instrument  for  mowing  was  the 
common  scythe,  which  had  und«*rgone  no 
material  ohang«*s  during  many  generationi. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  popular  thoroughfares 
between  city  and  country  were  the  turn* 
pikes.  A  drive  on  these  privileged  roads 
wa&  deemed  one  of  the  luxuries  of  travel, 
except  the  exacting  toll-gates  sometimes 
ruflled  the  temper  of  pleasure  riders. 

During  this  period  the  New  York  and  Brie 
canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  the  western 
lakes  with  the  Hudson  river,  was  regarded 
the  wonder  of  the  age — the  greatest  internal 
improvement  achievement  in  America.  This 
State  enterprise  was  for  a  number  of  yean 
the  principle  travel-routa  between  the  Bast 
and  the  almost  illimitable  West.  The  packet 
boat,  moving  four  miles  per  hour,  was  as 
much  the  admiration  of  the  then  traveling 
public  as  the  modern  palace  oar,  with  a 
speed  of  forty  miles  per  hour. 

On  our  half  century  anniversary  a  compli- 
ment was  paid  to  American  genius  and  skill 
as  having  well  nigh  reached  the  limit  of  art, 
invention,  and  improvement,  leaving  only  to 
the  succeeding  half  century  the  finishing  of 
what  had  already  been  outlined.  But  how 
finite  is  the  haman  mind  to  unfold  the  future. 
Then  we  had  not  in  all  this  land  one  foot  of 
railroad,  not  a  locomotive,  nor  a  t«*legraph 
line.  Since  then  a  new  era  has  dawned  on 
every  departme|j^t  of  industry.  The  necessi- 
ty for  hand  labor  has  been  reduced  five  hun- 
dred per  cent,  by  the  introduction  of  michin- 
ery,  while  at  the  same  time  the  conveniences, 
the  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  have  been 
greatly  multiplied.  Science  has  brought  into 
action  many  hitherto  undiscovered  forces ; 
man  now  stands  leisurely  by  and  directs  the 
machinery  that  performs  the  labor  drudgery 
before  required  ot  human  hands. 

Had  any  one  predicted  fifty  years  ago  that 
before  this  centennial  year  journeyiugs  on 
land  would  be  performed  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
miles  per  hour,  and  that  words  would  be 
conveyed  to  distant  States  with  almost  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  such  prediction  would 
have  been  treated  as  coming  from  a  dis- 
ordered mind,  and  unworthy  of  notice.  So 
of  many  other  discoveries  and  inventions, 
the  products  of  our  day,  the  suggestion  of 
their  coming  realization  would  have  been 
deemed  visionary. 

In  the  progress  of  the  world's  improve- 
ments the  United  States  have  contributed  a 
large  share.  The  telegraph,  by  the  aid  of 
which  news  is  transmitted  on  land  and  be- 
yond the  seas  with  the  speed  of  electricity  is 
the  invention  of  an  American.  Steam  as  a 
propelling  power  in  navigation  is  Ameri^ 
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can.  The  cotton  gin,  without  which  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  would  neces- 
sarily he  limited,  or  produced  at  much  cost, 
is  the  product  of  American  ^kill.  The  reap- 
er and  the  mower,  now  indispensable  to  suc- 
cessful farming,  are  American.  The  sewing 
machine,  a  necessity  in  every  household,  is 
American.  The  rotary  printing  press,  by 
which  the  newspaper  is  worked  off  with  mar- 
velous rapidity,  to  be  scattttred  over  the  coun- 
try as  plentiful  as  autumn  leaves  is  Ameri- 
can. The  planing  mill  and  the  grain  ele- 
vator are  American.  The  manufacture  of 
ice,  producing  it  under  a  tropical  sun,  is  the 
product  of  American  mind.  A  vast  number 
of  other  improvements  and  inventions  in 
manufactures  and  machinery,  of  but  little 
less  importance,  are  of  American  origin, 
mostly  within  the  past  fifty  years. 

Our  progress,  too,  in  governmental  science, 
has  been  in  correspondence  with  the  advance 
of  education  and  the  growth  of  liberal  ideas. 
Old  limitations  to  political  rights  have  been 
extended,  and  the  people  invested  more  fully 
with  the  privilege  of  self  government.  Laws 
incompatible  with  the  genius  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions have  been  abolished,  and  new  ones 
enacted,  more  in  consistency  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

At  this  point  the  inquiry  natarally  arises, 
will  a  like  progress  mark  the  coming  half 
century,  as  during  the  past  ?  Discoveries 
and  improvements  are  with  rare  exceptions 
the  result  of  educated  mind.  If  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  continues  to  go  increas- 
ingly on,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  progress  in 
art  and  invention  during  *the  next  fifty 
years,  as  in  the  past.  Science  in  its  investi- 
gations is  limitless  in  material  things.  It 
searches  through  the  arena  of  nature,  and 
brings  into  activity  elements  of  power  that 
have  lain  dormant  through  all  the  centuries 
of  the  past.  It  goes  to  the  ocean  depths  ;  it 
scans  the  empyrean  of  the  heavens,  and 
pushes  inquiry  among  the  stare. 

Although  the  un foldings  of  the  past  may 
seem  to  have  exhausted  the  power  of  man 
for  further  achievement,  still  there  is  a 
boundless  field  yet  to  be  explored.  Among 
the  possibilities  that  may  be  reached  at  no 
distant  period  a  few  are  suggested  :  Motive 
power,  more  simple  and  convenient  than 
steam  for  driving  machinery,  and  adapted  to 
plowing  on  the  farm ;  agencies  for  gener- 
ating li^at,  which  shall  relieve  the  poor  from 
the  burdensome  expenses  of  wpod  and  coal; 
new  facilities  for  safe  travel,  transcending 
the  speed  of  railway  locomotives ;  cheap 
light,  surpassing  a  hundred  street  lamps ; 
simple  means  for  fertilizing  the  soil,  increas- 
ing its  productiveness  an  hundred  fold  ;  new 
and  inexpensive  building  material,  supply- 
ing the  deficiency  of  our  decreasing  lumber 
forests;  an  enlarged  sphere  of  activity  and  em- 


ployment for  women,  which  shall  command 
respect  and  be  consistent  with  female  deli- 
cacy and  refinement,  thus  making  available 
a  large  industrial  element  bow  contributing 
but  little  to  Ihe  general  stock  of  wealth  ;  an 
extension  of  her  legal  rights,  giving  her  a 
voice  in  matters  involving  the  taxation  of 
her  property;  in  the  management  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  which  her  children  are  edu- 
cated, and  in  the  protection  of  her  family 
from  licensed  demoralization  ;  also  a  better 
understanding  of  the  laws  of  health,  leading 
to  an  avoidance  of  much  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing, and  increasing  the  average  longevity  of 
human  life  ;  the  discovery  of  effective  reme- 
dies for  the  treatment  of  diseases  now 
deemed  incurable;  more  economical  methods 
of  living ;  cheapening  expenses  without 
abridging  family  luxuries,  or  interfering 
with  the  enjoyments,  the  culture,  and  the 
refinement  of  society. 

If  it  be  said,  these  suggested  possibilities 
of  the  ensuing  half  century  are  chiefly  chi- 
merical, it  may  be  answered,  the  same  might 
have  been  said,  with  equal  force  fifty  years 
ago  to-day,  in  respect  to  the  discoveries,  in- 
ventions, and  improvements  since  then  re- 
alized. 

In  the  direction  of  civil  progress  the  field 
is  broad  and  capable  of  improvement :  Laws 
for  the  government  of  the  people,  adapted  to 
a  higher  condition  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, which  no  statesmanship  has  ever  yet 
devised ;  the  reorganization  of  law  courts, 
making  them  tribunals  of  equity ;  abolishing 
useless  forms  and  technicalities ;  setting 
aside  the  rigorous  rulings  of  law  and  evi- 
dence to  the  end  that  the  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences between  parties  shall  not  be  mere 
trials  of  professional  skill  as  men  play  games 
at  chess. 

In  the  direction  of  moral  and  religious  ad- 
vancement, less  adherence  to  denominational 
lines  between  those  who  hold  in  unity  the 
essentials  of   the  Christian  faitli ;    talent, 
time,  and  money  expended  for  higher  pur- 
poses than  building  up  fragmentary  religious 
sects   and  parties  ;    more  of  right  action  ; 
less  of  theologic  theory ;  more  of  God,  less  of 
creed.    Methods  for  the  moral  training    of 
the  young,   whioh  shall   better  fit  coming 
generations  for  the  true    mission  of    life. 
Although  all  truth  is  eternal,  without  begin- 
ning and  without  end,  still  there  is  unde> 
veloped  truth  yet  to  be  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of    children  and  youth  which  sliall 
change  the  moral  structure  of  society.      If 
this  be  not  so—if  there  be  agencies  yet  un- 
employed, then  this  world  will  never  be  pre- 
pared for  the  promised  millennial  era.    *■  *  All 
the  space  between  man's  mind  and  Glod's 
mind  is  filled  with  truth."    What  a  vast  do- 
main yet  to  be  occupied  ?     What  heigUts  of 
moral  grandeur  yet  to  be  reached  ?    la 
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always  to  occnpy  so  low  a  soal^  in  the  order  ' 
of  being  f  Are  there  no  nndevelcped  possi- 
bilities yet  to  be  brought  into  action  which 
shall  give  the  world  the  semblance  of  a  new 
creation?  Man  was  created  *'a  little  lower 
than  the  angels ;  "  can  it  be  that  angels  are 
bat  a  little  remote  abo^e  the  arerage  man 
aa  now  developed  f 

Legislators  of  the  present  day  hava  a 
weighty  responsibility;  demands  are  nfade 
to  remove  some  of  the  landmarks  that  guided 
oar  forefathers  through  the  perils  of  our  early 
history,  and  which  have  been  recognized 
through  later  times.  By  the  blessing  of 
heaven  we  have  grown  from  infancy  to  vig- 
orous manhood.  And  now,  since  we  have 
become  a  great  nation,  strong  in  national  re- 
sources aiid  defenses,men  who  have  outgrown 
the  moral  teachings  of  the  past  assume  we 
can  stand  alone,  and  have  no  further  need  to 
acknowledge  the  Divine  Being  in  the  way 
our  fathers  w«*re  accustomed  to  do.  They 
would  have  our  civil  institutions  divorced 
from  the  higher  law,  and  they  ask  there  shall 
be  no  recognition  of  Qod  in  governments, 
State  or  National.  And  now  comes  the  re- 
quest for  the  removal  of  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schools,  where  it  has  had  an  undis- 
turbed place  a  hundred  years.  Every  en- 
lightened Christian  nation  on  the  globe  ac- 
knowledges the  Bible  as  its  moral  and  relig- 
ions standard.  Then  why  exclude  a  book 
nniversally  accepted  by  the  Christian  world 
from  the  schools  of  the  land,  where  its  in- 
fluence is  needed  to  shape  the  character  of 
those  to  whom  the  destinies  of  this  great 
commonwealth  are  to  be  committed  ?  The 
law  of  the  State  very  properly  prohibits  and 
confiscates  immoral  publications,  but  why 
single  out  the  Bible  and  put  it  on  the  list  of 
expurgated  books  ?  Of  what  has  the  Bible 
been  guilty  that  there  should  come  the  de- 
mand at  this  late  day  to  bar  the  doors  of  ed- 
ucation against  its  admission  ?  The  Bible  by 
the  common  respect  of  mankind,  and  by  the 
right  of  long  possession,  is  entitled  to  retain 
its  place  in  the  schools,  to  be  read  without 
note  or  comment,  and  allowed  to  be  its  own 
interpreter. 

•  »      .     »  •  »  « 

When  we  commemorated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  our  National  Independence  one- 
half  of  the  States  of  this  Union  were  slave 
and  hair  nominally  free.  We  were  reproach- 
ed by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe 
with  being  false  to  our  professions  of  freedom 
and  of  equal  rights.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  proclaimed  to  the  woild  the 
inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  liberty ;  bnt 
this  right  was  denied  to  the  weak  and  de- 
fenseless. The  Constitution  guaranteed  free- 
dom of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press  ;  but 
these  rights  were  refused  to  the   people  of 


the  South  by  statutory  enactments,  and  to 
the  North  by  a  despotic  public  opinion. 
The  pulpit  and  the  press  in  the  nominally 
free  States  dared  give  no  utterances  as  to 
the  wrong  of  chattel  slavery.  Proscription 
and  sometimes  personal  violence  were  visited 
upon  those  who  publicly  expressed  their  con- 
victions of  the  wickedness  of  selling  men 
and  women  like  cattle  in  the  market. 

The  people  of  the  Northern  States  were 
compelled  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  South. 
M  law  of  Congress  made  it  an  offense,  pun- 
ishable wiih  fine  and  imprisonment,  to  obey 
the  precepts  of  the  Divine  Law.  To  feed, 
clothe,  and  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a 
thirsty,  famishing  human  being,  guilty  of 
no  crime  but  that  of  loving  liberty  better 
than  bondage,  wag  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor. 
Whenever  property  claimed  in  a  human  be- 
ing escaped  to  a  free  State,  the  free-State 
citizen  was  required  to  pursue  the  fleeing 
chattel,  and  aid  in  returning  it  to  the  alleged 
owner.  The  highest  judicial  officer,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  uttered 
the  declaration,  **the  negro  has  no  rights 
which  white  men  are  bound  to  respect.*' 

Bat  this  unnatural  ocndition  of  human 
affairs  could  not  always  last.  After  long  and 
weary  years  the  cry  of  crushed  humanity 
reached  the  throne  of  Eternal  Ju.stice ;  the 
day  of  deliverance  came,  but  not  in  the  way 
man's  wisdom  had  devised.  By  the  blow  of 
one  man  the  shackles  of  the  enslaved  were 
broken,  and  more  than  three  millions  of 
people  were  invested  with  the  rights  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  God  and  na- 
ture. The  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
be  honored  while  time  endures. 

A  Revebsiblb  Ticket. — Here  we  have  a 
platform  for  the  millions  !  Hard  money  or 
soft  money ;  greenbacks  or  gold ;  resump- 
tion and  anti-resumption;  free  schools  as 
you  like  them  ;  the  whole  world  invited  to 
our  shores,  and  good-will  expressed  for  every- 
body, except  the  Chinese.  All  in  one  plat- 
form, and  that  Democratic.  Tilden  the  head 
and  Hendricks  the  tail,  the  only  reversible 
ticket  that  has  been  put  in  the  field.  Both 
ends  are  calculated  to  suit  any  and  all  tastes. 
Anything  to  beat  the  Republican  party  I  If 
this  reveraible  ticket  fails,  then,  indeed,  the 
star  of  Democraoy^goes  down  forever. 

Query. — ^If  Democracy  has  added  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  debt  of  New  York 
city  in  ten  years,  how  long  would  it  take  it 
to  reduce  the  public  debt  $600,000,000  ?  As 
the  Republican  party  has  exceeded  this  sum 
in  less  than  ten  years,  reform  Democracy 
ought  to  do  even  better.     Could  it  ? 
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nM  prove  to  be  and  will  never  have  the  fame 
of  another  pass  of  Thermopylee.  Debates 
have  been  held  on  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  on 
the  state  of  the  currency,  on  the  silver  bill, 
on  internal  improvements,  on  the  public 
buildings  in  charge  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, on  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  on  many  other  topics  of  the  deepest 
interest.  Some  days  since  General  Hendee, 
of  Vermont,  from  the  Committee  on  District 
Affairs,  made  a  most  effective  speech,  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  present  commissioners.  He 
showed  the  partisan  character  of  the  investi- 
gations and  of  the  reports  and  speeches  of 
the  Democracy,  especially  that  of  Judge 
Buckner,  of  Missonri.  He  fully  vindicated 
the  commissioners  in  every  particular,  and 
showed  how  faithfully,  wisely,  and  economi- 
cally they  had  managed  the  affairs  of  this 
District,  which  had  been  put  into  their 
hands  at  a  time  of  great  confusion,  distress, 
and  clamor.  The  speech  of  Judge  Hendee 
is  well  worth  a  perusal  for  the  amount  of 
information  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
District.  It  was  delivered  in  the  House 
Saturday,  July  1,  1876. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigations  are  dragging  their  slow 
length  along.  Some  reports  have  been  made 
and  some  yet  remain  to  be  prepared.  But  as 
a  rule  they  have  amounted  to  very  little  in 
giving  to  the  country  a  fair  interior  view  of 
the  situation.  Immense  sums  have  been 
scrutinized,  and  at  a  large  ratio  of  expense 
of  time,  money,  strength,  the  derangement 
of  business,  and  the  delay  of  action,  both 
private  and  public. 

VISITORS   TO   THE  CAPITAL. 

During  the  past  month  large  numbers  of 
strangers,  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  have  thronged  the  capi- 
tal and  visited  the  public  buildings  and  other 
points  of  interest.  Every  day  witnesses  in 
the  halls  of  Congress  a  new  tide  of  travelers 
who  have  come  up  from  remote  regions  or 
from  foreign  lands  to  behold  the  legislative 
body  of  the  Republic  in  Congress  assembled. 
This  circumstance  gives  a  lively  air  to  every- 
thing about  the  capital. 

THE    IMPEACHMENT. 

The  trial  of  General  Belknap,  after  having 
been  delayed  over  and  over  again  by  the  dis- 


cussion of  preliminary  questions,  was  fairly 
begun  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  July.  It  has 
been  since  daily  prosecuted,  the  managers 
resting  their  ease  on  the  Fort  Sill  affair  for 
conviction.  At  this  present  writing  (Friday, 
July  14)  the  defense  are  examining  witnesses 
to  rebut  the  testimony  of  the  prosecution. 
The  extent  of  time  is  uncertain,  and  it  cannot 
be  known  when  the  trial  will  be  concluded. 
These  matters,  taken  together  with  the  dead- 
lock on  the  appropriations,  give  promise  of  a 
very  protracted  session,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  progress 
of  the  Presidential  canvass.  Unless  a  sudden 
caprice  shall  seize  upon  Congress  to  get  away 
and  out  the  gordian  knot  of  legislative  pei*- 
plexity  by  a  summary  adjournment  the  ses- 
sion will  be  protracted  evei^Mfthe  autumn. 

Cheap  BuNCOMB^^After  the  Democratic 
platform  hac^^^oeen  adopted  some  keen- 
sighted  jrrfe-puUer  discovered  that  not  a 
been  devoted  to  the  soldiers  and 
satfors.  This  was  an  oversight,  so  the  chair- 
n  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr. 
orsheimer,  got  off  the  following  bit  of  bun- 
(ombe: 

Mr.  Dorsheimer — ^Your  committee  have  also 
4ad  referred  to  them  and  recommend  the 
option  of  the  following  resolution: 
ReAolvedy  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
t&e  Republic,  and  the  widows  and  orphand 
oi  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  have  a 
juBt  claim  upon  the  protection  and  gratitude 
of  I  their  fellow-citizens. 

s  this  resolution  is  rather  indefinite,  not 
mehtiening  on  which  side  the  soldier  fell,  it 
met  with  general  support.  If  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  the  heirs  of  ex^onfederates 
should  apply  for  pension.  Democracy  can 
point  with  pride  at  this  resolution  as  show- 
ing its  early  regard  for  the  boys  in  gray.  It 
is  possible  that  Union  soldiers  were  referred 
to,  but  this  construction  would  hardly  agree 
with  the  Democratic  practice  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  wounded  Union  sql- 
diers  were  discharged  to  make  room  for  those 
who  had  served  in  the  Confederate  army. 
With  such  treatment  before  them  It  is  hardly- 
possible  that  this  piece  of  buncombe  Will 
capture  a  single  vote  in  the  loyal  States. 


Crow  and  Leek. — Roasted  crow  and  boiled 
leek  form  the  staple  dish  at  Democratic 
boarding-houses  just  now. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH. 


NATIONAL. 

...The  subject  first  in  chronological  order, 
M  well  probably  as  first  in  importance  in 
the  current  review,  is  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional CouTention   which  assembled  at  St. 
Louis  June  27, 1876.  Only  a  moderate  degree 
of  interest  in  the  action  of  this  convention 
had  been  awakened  throaghout  the  country, 
and  its  session  seemed  to  be  more  a  matter 
of  party  custom,  in  which  the  forms  of  a 
Presidential  nomination  were  observed,  than 
an  earnest  choice  of  a  ticket  which  stood  a 
real  chance  of  being  elected.    The  nomina- 
tion of  Hayes  and  Wheeler  at  Cincinnati  had 
completely    handicapped    the    Democracy, 
and  every  feature  of  their  convention  be- 
trayed   their  own  lack  of  confidence  and 
hope  in  the  result  of  the  November  election. 
The   convention  was  permanently  organ- 
ized by  electing  General  John  A.  McGler- 
nand,  of  Illinois,  president. 

The  platform    adopted  urges  immediate 
reform  in  national  and  local  government ; 
reaffirms  the  faith  of  Democracy  In  the  per- 
manence of   the  Federal  Union ;    demands 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military; 
■eparation  of  Church  and  State;    oppose^ 
sumptuary  laws  and  denounces  corruption 
in  the    National    and    in   Southern    State 
Governments  ;    demands  the  repeal  of  the 
resumption  clause  of  the  currency  act  of 
1876,  and  seeks  specie  payment  through  a 
thorough  system  of  government  economies. 
**  Reform"   is  made  the  burden  of  the 
platform,  and  is  to  be  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Democratic  campaign.     A  more  glaring  at- 
tempt to  swindle  the  American  people  has 
never  been  attempted.    The  history  of  Dem- 
ocratic administrations  attests  that  Democ- 
racy  is  incapable   of  reform  of  any  kind 
whatever.       Reform  is  contrary  to   every 
principle    of   its    existence    and   practices. 
During  the  forty  years  before  the  war,  when 
it  held  absolute  sway  in  governmental  affairs, 
and  when  incapacity,  corruption,  and  rob- 
bery were  its  chief  characteristics,  a  condi- 
tion that  was  as  the  midnight  ef  evil  com- 
pared with  the  light  of  the  present  day,  no 
measures  of  reform  were  ever  thought  of  or 


adopted.    Public  thieves  of  all  grades  were 
secure  from  publicity  and  punishment ;  and 
the  bigger  the  thief  the  more  certain  his 
security  and  protection.    The  country  was 
compelled  to  await  the  inauguration  of  the 
Republican  party  to  attain  an  ascendency  of 
political  forces  that  were  self-governing,  self- 
purifying,  and  self-protecting.      The   very 
principles  of  Republioanism  have  ever  been 
a  guarantee  of  wise,  just,  and  upright  gov- 
ernment.   If  rascals  have  obtained  positions 
by  a  betrayal  of  its  confidence,  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  been  most  vigilant  in  detect- 
ing them,  most  vigorous  in  punishing  them. 
If  unwise  measures  have  been  adopted,  11 
has  at  all  times  been  equal  to  a  just  estimate 
of  their  value,  and  ready  to  make  any  modi- 
fication or  change  that  the  true  interests  of 
the  people  demand.  In  trujth,  the  Republican 
party  was  born  of  the  spirit  of  honest  re- 
form, and  has  ever  been  the  guardian  of  this 
great  trust  since  the  first  day  of  its  ascen- 
dency in  the  Government. 

The    convention    nominated    Samuel    J. 
Tilden,   Governor  of  New  York,  for  Presi- 
dent ;  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Governor 
of  Indiana,   for  Vice  President,   and  theij 
adjourned. 

INDIA5  ODTRAOBS. 

...To  the  record  of  the  month  is  to  be 
added  the  ineffable  sadness  of  lin  unparalleled 
Indian  massacre.  On  the  25th  of  June  Gen- 
eral G.  A.  Custer,  with  companies  C,  E,  P, 
I,  and  L,  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Cav- 
alry, under  his  immediate  command,  and 
companies  A,  G,  and  M,  under  General  Reno, 
made  an  attack  upon  2,500  Sioux  warriors, 
commanded  by  Sitting  Bull,  in  camp  on  the 
Little  Big  Horn  river,  Montana  Territory. 
It  appears  that  the  Indians  were  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  engagement,  and  when  the 
fire  was  opened  rushed  to  the  front  with  such 
resistless  force  and  ferocity  that  the  troops 
were  utterly  powerless  to  resist.  General 
Custer  and  every  officer  and  man  of  his 
command  were  quickly  cut  down,  and  not  a 
single  one  was  allowed  to  live  to  tell  the 
awful  story  of  the  disaster.  General  Reno 
also  suffered  heavily,  losing  half  his  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  but  was  enabled  to  hold 
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bia  position  vdUI  reliefed  bf  thespproubnr 
QHUeral  Terrj  with  a,  force  of  iDrsntry  &nd 
oavalry.  The  total  loes  In  tliii  deeperaln 
and  aneqnal  'engagement  irsa  m  followa   : 

Com  missioned  officers  killed 14 

Bnlialed  m«n  killed 237 

Civilians  killed ,....     5 

Indian  sooots 3 

Total 2B9 

Caster  was  b  jonng  >nd  dashing  officer, 
irbo  had  done  the  ooantry  Talaable  service 
daring  the  late  oivil  war,  bnt  in  this  in- 
stance, it  appears,  took  entirelj  too  great 
risk,  and  teW  a  victim  of  his  daring  courage. 


...Comparativelj'  little  progress  has  been 
made   hj  Congress   since   our   last   re? 
Although  a   session  of  seven  months   has 
already  elapaed,  and  the  fiscal  year  closed 
Jnne  30th,  the 'Government  was  left  withi 
a  cent  of  money  for  its  conduct  during  the 
enrrent  year.     The    general   appropriati 
bills   had   been  held    back   by   the   House 
until   an   nnusnally  late  date,  when   they 
were  rushed  throngh  with  provisions  that 
would  wreck  the  Government  it  permitted 
to  be  enforced.     These  bills  have   been  in 
conference  comroittees  of  the  two  houses  for 
several  weeks  past,  and  are  difflcnlt  of  ad- 
justment, owing  to   the  persistence  of  the 
Democracy  to  orippte  the  public  servic 
inadequate  and  ruinous  appropriations  ; 
this   is   called   economy  and   reform  t 
Burplos   appropriations   for  the    paat    year 
have  been  twice  extended  for  a  period  of 
days  to  avoid   a  complete   "  dead  lock" 
Government  bnainess,  and  to  give  the  c 
ferenoe  committees  time  to  agree. 

...The  Benate  baa  passed  a  resolution  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  Senators  to  i 
ve^tigate  the  Chinese  question  and  report 
ihe  next  seBsion, 


)ov.  R.  B.  Hayes 
ublloan  nomina- 
titer  is  a  dieoreet 
it.  The  Governor 
avor  of  civil  ser- 
igma  that  to  the 
la."  He  would 
,  and  worth,  and 
st  of  preferment. 


He  is  decided  in  favor  of  specie  payment ; 
counsels  peace  and  observance  of  law  In  the 
South,  and  intimates  that  thia  must  be  had 
at  any  cost ;  declares  that  he  wnuld  not  if 
elected  ccnsent  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term  ;  and  pledges  a  frugal,  Impartial,  and 
honest  administration  of  the  Oovernment. 
In  conclusion  he  says: 

"With  a  civil  service  orgaaized  upon  a 
system  which  will  secure  pnrity,  experience, 
efficiency,  and  economy,  and  a  strict  regard 
for  lliH  pabllo  welfare  solely  in  appointments, 
and  the  speedy,  thorongh,  and  unsparing 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  pnblio 
offlcert  who  betray  official  trnsta,  with  a 
sound  currency,  with  education  uuseotarlan 
and  free  to  all,  with  simplicity  and  frugality 
in  public  and  private  affairs,  and  with  a  fra- 
ternal spirit  of  harmony  pervading  Ibe  people 
of  all  sections  and  classes,  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  second  century  of  onr 
existence  as  a  nation  will,  by  the  bleeging 
of  God,  be  pre-eminently  an  era  of  good  feel- 
ing and  a  period  of  progress,  prosperity,  and 

"Very  respectfully,  your  fellow- citizen, 

"R.  B.   HiYBB." 


...The  Republicans  of  Louisiana  assembled 
in  State  Convention  in  New  Orleans  on  the 
2d  of  July,  and  remained  in  session  seven 
days.  A  heated  contest  existed  between  two 
wings  of  the  party,  each  straggling  for  the 
ascendency  to  control  the  nominations  and 
the  organization  of  the  party  thereafter.  On 
the  sixth  day  a  nomination  for  Governor  was 
reached,  and  on  the  second  ballot  Bon.  B. 

B.  Packard  was  chosen.  Ex-Governor  Henry' 

C.  Warmoth  was  his  principal  contestant. 
The  entire  nominations  are  as  follows  : 
Lieutenant  Governor,  C.  C.  Antoine. 
Secretary  of  State,  E.  Honore. 
Superintendent  of  Public  Ednoatlou,  Wm. 

Q.  Brown. 

Auditor  of  Public  Acooants,  George  B. 
Johnson. 

Attorney  General,  Wm.  H.  Hunt. 

...The  State  Republican  Convention  ot 
North  Carolina  was  held  at  Raleigh  on  Jul; 
12th,  and  on  the  flnt  ballot  Hon.  Thomas 
Settle,  a  jadge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  was  nominated  forQovernor,  receiving 
ITS  votes  to  es  for  Hon.  0.  H.  Dookerj. 
Hon.  W.  A.  Smith  was  nominated  for  Lieut. 
Governor,  J.  W.  Albertson  for  Secretary  of 
State,  John  Reily  for  State  Anditor,  W.  H. 
Wheeler  for  Treasurer,  Tazewell  Hargraves 
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for  Attornej  General,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Car- 
son  for  Superintendent  of  Pablio  Instruc- 
tion. Jndge  Settle  made  a  speech  accept- 
ing the  nomination,  and  immediately  re- 
signed his  seat  on  the  bench  to  enter  the 
canTass. 

BOUTHBBir    OUTRAOBS. 

...A  terrible  slaughter  of  colored  people 
by  white  ruffians  occurred  at  Hamburg,  S.C., 
on  the  (itli  of  July.  It  appears  that  on  the 
Fourth  a  company  of  colored  State  militia 
were  parading  the  streets  of  Hamburg,  and 
were  halted,  when  two  white  Democrats  ap- 
proached in  a  buggy  and  demanded  that  the 
ranks  be  broken  to  allow  them  to  pass.  This 
was  not  promptly  done,  and  the  whites  grew 
furious  at  the  delay  and  threatened  revenge. 
The  next  day  complaint  was  made  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  trial  of  the  militia  officers  jvab  to  be 
had  on  the  charge  of  obstructing  the  public 
highway.  The  town  of  Hamburg  was  filled 
with  armed  ruffians,  who  had  assembled  in 
fact  to  take  the  arms  from  the  militia,  peace- 
ably if  they  could,  but  forcibly  if  they  must. 
The  colored  men,  seeing  the  danger,  gather- 
ed in  their  armory  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  rights  by  fighting  if 
necessary.  This  aggravated  the  whites  still 
more,  and  immediately  they  determined  to 
assault  the  building,  and  opened  fire  with 
long-range  rifles.  A  piece  of  artillery  was 
brought  from  Augusta,  Qa.,  and  placed  in 


position,  and  several  rounds  of  cannister 
fired  into  the  building.  At  this  assault  the 
colored  militia  returned  the  fire,  killing  one 
white  man  and  wounding  another.  At  last 
tho  building  was  stormed,  and  the  poor 
colored  men  within  tried  to  make  their 
escape  by  running  away.  A  number  were 
shot  down  while  fleeing  for  their  lives,  and 
others  were  taken  prisoners  and  then  bru- 
tally murdered.  The  scene  is  said  to  have 
been  indescribably  horrible.  On  the  night  of 
the  Gth  an  attack  was  made  on  the  town  of 
Hamburg,  a  colored  village  of  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  with  only  two  or  three 
white  families,  and  the  place  literally  sacked 
and  destroyed.  Men,  women,  and  children 
were  driven  out  of  town  in  the  midst  of  pro- 
miscuous firing ;  houses  were  entered  and 
robbed,  the  furniture  destroyed,  and  scarcely 
one  of  the  inhabitants  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  homes.  The  next  morning  the  beau- 
tiful village  was  covered  with  desolation, 
and  the  poor  residents  scattered  in  the  forests 
and  country  for  refuge.  The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  cannot  be  definitely  as- 
certained, but  together  exceeds  a  hundred. 
A  terrible  state  of  affairs  is  said  to  exist  in 
that  vicinity  on  this  account,  and  the  State 
authorities  seem  to  be  unable  to  protect  the 
people  from  the  malignant  incursions  of  the 
white  line  rebel  Democracy,  who  delight  in 
this  auspicious  opening  of  the  campaign  in 
the  Palmetto  State. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


EXECUTIVE. 
NO  WHIjIKT  sbobbts. 

The  following  letter  will  produce  a  healthy 
effect  throughout  the  country.  It  will  fall 
like  a  bombshell  among  those  who  believe 
that  the  President  had  a  few  secrets  on  the 
whisky  business  that  he  preferred  to  keep 
within  the  doors  of  the  Cabinet.  Grant  is  as 
honest  as  he  is  modest.  He  would  not  rob 
anyone  of  justly-earned  laurels  ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  story  of  the 
whisky  frauds  and  their  prosecutions  is  fully 
known  the  President  will  loom  up  as  the 
man  who  planned  the  assault  on  the  Whisky 
Ring  and  led  the  Government  forces  to  crush 
it.    The  following  explains  itself: 


Executive  Mansion, 
Washingt(»n,  July  12,  1876. 
Hon,  B,  H,  Brintow: 

Dbab  Sib  :  Through  the  press  I  learn  that 
the  .  committee  of  Congress  investigating 
whisky  frauds  have  summoned  you  as  wit- 
ness, and  that  you,  with  great  propriety  as  I 
think,  have  declined  to  testify,  claiming  that 
what  occurs  in  Cabinet,  or  between  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet  and  the  Executive  offi- 
cially, is  privileged,  and  that  a  committee  of 
Congress  have  no  right  to  demand  answer. 
I  appreciate  the  position  you  have  assumed 
on  this  question,  but  beg  to  relieve  you  from 
all  obligation  of  secrecy  on  this  subject,  and 
desire,  not  only  that  you  may  answer  all 
questions  asked  relating  to  it,  but  wish  that 
all  members  of  my  Cabinet,  and  ex-members 
of  my  Cabinet  since  I  have  been  President, 
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may  also  be  called  upon  to  testify  in  regard 
to  the  same  matter.  i 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Grant. 


TBBASUKY  DBPABTMBNT. 
circular  to  collectors  of  customs. 
Trbasur/  Drpartmbut, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  16,  1876. 

The  Department  has  recently  had  under 
consideration  the  question  as  to  what  de- 
scriptions of  fish  are  the  products  of  the  in- 
land  lakes  lying  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
thpm,  as  distiDguislied  from  fish  which  are 
the  products  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  Canada, 
with  the  view  of  e3tat)li8hing  some  practical 
guide  by  which  collectors  of  customs  may 
determine,  under  certain  circumstances,  from 
the  character  of  the  fish  themselves,  with- 
out regard  to  other  proofs,  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  entitled  to  free  entry  under  the 
treaty  of  Washington. 

The  following  extract  from  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Department  by  Profes- 
sor Spencer  F.  Baird,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  under  date 
of  the  10th  instant,  embodies  the  desired 
information  : 

'*  So  far  as  relates  to  the  fishes  of  the  in- 
land lakes  and  of  the  rivers  running  into 
them,  likely  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States,  there  is  but  little  difficulty — these 
consisting  of  brook  trout,  the  salmon  trout, 
the  laud-locked  salmon,  the  white-fish,  the 
lake  herring,  (a  species  of  white-fish,)  the 
muscalunge  or  large  pike,  the  sturgeon, and 
the  black  bass ;  although  the  brook  trout, 
the  muscalunge,  the  sturgeon,  and  the  black 
bass  Hre  frequently  found  elsewhere  than 
within  the  limits  mentioned. 

**  Possibly  the  simplest  rule  to  apply  would 
be  that  of  excluding  from  free  entry  all  fish 
from  points  west  of  Montreal,  unless  they 
can  be  shown  to  have  been  captured  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  east  of  Lake  Ontario. 

*'  Fish  shipped  from  points  east  of  Mon- 
treal and  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would,  in 
reasonable  probability,  be  entitled  to  free 
entry,  unless  they  embrace  salmon-trout, 
white  fish,  lake  herring,  or  nisco,  which  are 
exclusively  found  in  lakes  or  their  inlets ; 
and  therefore,  unless  under  very  excep- 
tional circumstances,  would  be  necessarily 
dutiable. 

"  I  am  unaware  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  embrace  fresh  fish  as  well  as  those 
that  are  prepared  for  temporary  preserva- 
tion. If  fresh  fish  come  in  free,  then  the 
subject  is  very  much  simplified,  as,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  it  is  only  the  white- 
fish  and  the  lake  trout  that  are  ever  ofivred  in  a 
salted  condition,  the  other  species  command- 


ing a  much  higher  price  as  fresh  fish.  The 
fish  which  are  strictly  maritime,  about  which 
there  would  never  be  any  question,  are  the 
mackerel,cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock,cusk, 
whiting,  and  ling,  as  also  the  sea-trout  from 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador.*' 

These  views  are  not  absolutely  mandatory 
upon  collectors  of  customs,  but  are  publish- 
ed for  their  information,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  will  be  applied  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. B.  H.  Bristow, 

Secretary, 

EXECUTION   OP   BOMDS  BT  FIRM. 

I'REASURT  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  26,  1876. 

To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  others . 

The  following  act  of  Congress,  ' 'relating 
to  the  execution  of  custom-house  bonds,*' 
approved  June  20,  1876,  is  published  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  officers  of  the 
customs,  and  all  other  persons  concerned  : 

**J5«  it  enacted^  ^c,  That  when  any  bond  is 
required  by  law  to  be  executed  by  any  firm 
or  partner^hip  for  the  payment  of  duties 
upon  gomls,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported 
into  the  United  States  by  such  firm  or  part- 
nership, the  execution  of  such  bond  by  any 
member  of  such  firm  or  partnership,  in  the 
name  of  said  firm  or  partnership,  shall  bind 
the  other  members  or  partners  thereof  in 
like  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  other  members  or  partners  had  person- 
ally executed  the  same.  And  any  action  or 
suit  may  be  instituted  on  such  bond  against 
all  the  members  or  partners  of  such  firm  as 
if  all  of  the  members  or  partners  had  executed 
the  same." 

This  statute  is  similar  in  its  provisions  to 
the  25th  section  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1823, 
under  which,  in  article  787  of  the  Regula- 
tions of  1874,  this  Department  instructed 
collectors  of  customs  that  a  merchant  belong- 
ing to  a  firm,  entering  as  principal  into  a 
bond  for  duties,  in  the  name  of  the  firm, 
thereby  binds  his  partner  or  partners  in  the 
trade. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  section 
cited  having  been  omitted  from  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  other  portions  of  the  act  hav- 
ing been  reproduced  therc^in,  the  Department 
in  its  letter  to  the  collector  of  customs  at 
Baltimore,  dated  May  22,  1875,  (Printed 
Decisions  2261,)  directed  the  discontinuance 
of  the  practice  then  authorized  by  the  Regu- 
lations, and  required  that  bonds  should  be 
signed  by  all  resident  partners. 

Those  instructions  will  no  longer  be  re- 
garded, and  the  practice  formerly  authorized 
as  aforesaid  will  be  revived  and  hereafter 
continued  as  provided  for  in  the  act  quoted 
above,  and  in  the  Regulations  cited. 

Chas.  p.  Conawt, 
Acting  Secretary, 
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Tbrakukt  DarAKtMEni, 
Oppicb  of  Commission  IB  or 

InriRNAL  Ret  END  a, 
Wasbirotor,  D.  C,  JiUg  12.  18TS. 

Th«  «ol  »ppTo»ed  July  12,  entitlvd  "An 
act  ri-l«tiTe  to  tbe  redemptloD  of  nnusnl 
■Umpa."  provides  "  thst  the  fourteenth  ■«>- 
tlon  uf  tliH  >ul  passnl  Februsry  eliililh, 
eighteen  hundred  aud  BHVHutf  B*«,  eatitlrd 
'  Ad  net  to  amend  eKlHting  custom!  sud  in- 
temslreTcnae  Ibwb,  xnd  for  other  purpoaes,' 
be,  >nd  the  ssme  is  hereb;-,  reprsled ;  ftnd 
kll  nnuBeit  stamps  Bhall  be  redFemtxl  irbei 
properlj  prt^ented,  aa  was  done  prior  to  tbi 
pSB'Sfje  of  the  aforesaid  sot :  Praridal,  Tliat 
from  and  after  the  pansafce  of  this  act  no 
allowance  ahall  be  made  far  documentary 
atanips,  exuept  those  of  tbe  deDominatlon  of 
two  cenlB,  whtch,  vhen  presented  to 
Commii>Bioner  of  Internal  Revrnue,  arB 
found  to  be  In  the  lame  oondltion  as  when 
latoed  by  the  Internal  KoTenuH  Department, 
or.  If  BO  ri^ulred  by  llifl  saiit  CommiH«i< 
If  ben  tbe  person  presenting  the  same  ca 
satiBfactoi  ily  traie  the  history  (hrreof  froin 
tbeir  issue  to  their  presentation  aa  afore- 
■aid." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  provision  of 
law,  the  public  Is  hereby  notiSed  that  the 
radvniption  of  documentary  stamps  will  he 
TeBuoied,  sabjeot  to  all  the  limitatloni  ' 
posed  by  tlie  act. 

Stamps  which  are  in  the  same  oonditlou 
as  when  Issued  by  this  Department  may  be 
forwarded  to  this  otitce  for  redemption  o 
exchange.  If  for  redemption,  they  muit  ii 
every  case  be  accompanied  b/a  claim,  mad 
out  ujiou  the  form  prescribed  for  that  pur 
pose,  which  will  be  furnished  upon  appliun 

If  the  evidence  is  satisfactory,  the  tmnun 
or  value,  after  deducting  the  sum  ol  five  per 
cent.,  an  required  by  section  3426,  ReViaed 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  will  b«  re- 
funded. 

Stamps  which  the  owner  deatrea  exchanged 
need  not  be  accompanied  by  a  olaiin,  but  a 
letter  stminK  Buch  desire  ahonld  invariably 
accompany  the  stamps. 

Tile  stamps  Will  be  trnnemitted  at  the  risk 
and  eipenae  of  the  owner. 

It  sliould  be  distinctly  understood  that  thi 
llmllatiuus  Imposed  by  the  act  above  quoted 
will,  under  uo  Diroumstuuoi'S,  be  departed 
tiom,  anditwiti  benselessto  forward  stamps 
which  have  been  canceled,  or  which  are 
in  every  respect,  in  tbe  same  conditic 
Vhen  issued  by  this  office.  The  abrasi 
the  gum  upon  the  backs  of  Btamgia  will  be 
deemed  such  a  change  from  the  original 
condition  as  to  necessitate  their  rejection  by 


offloe,   aa  required    by   the   term*    of 
the  act. 

In  all  cases  where  stamps  of  larger  de- 
nninatlons  Ihan  twenty  doliara  are  pre- 
srtited.  their  hialory  from  thrir  isane  by  the 
Qovernment  to  their  presentation  should  be 
traced  by  means  of  sworn  statements  from 
each  owner  through  whose  handa  they  hav« 
passed. 

Claims  should  invariably  be  iworn  to,  and 
tb*  blanks  therein  ahouM  be  oarefully  filled 
out,  so  far  as  the  affiant  is  able  to  do  so,  but 
the  date  of  purchase  and  name  of  person 
from  whom  purchased  will  not  be  inaisted 

Claims  will  be  acted  npou  by  this  oflfl* 
In  the  order  in  which  tbey  are  received,  and 
in  all  eases  as  early  after  their  receipt  al 
the  condition  of  the  public  buaineaa  will 
permit.  H.  C.  ItoaiRB. 

Acting  CommUtiontr, 


The  following  la  a  recapitulation  of  the 
pnbllc  debt  Btntement,  issued  July  1 : 

Bonds  at «  per  cent |IK14.!IIIS.«M  00 

Bonds  at  t  per  cent I]l.«t«,i«KI  DO 

Total  principal l.8fl,l.ilflS.*M  00 

Total  iQtereBt SJ.osS.sOT  30 

Navy  pension  fun'l  at  throe  per 

oent  --■-        14.000,00000 

Interest..'." ^10,000  00 

Principal """I*,'.".' a,901,m5« 

Interest »it,ll71  SI 

Old    demand    and   leaal-tendcr 

notes                  ..        ." SB9.ra»,!m  BO 

fertlficates  of  deposit  »  .HW.nOOOO 

Fractional    currency »t,*lfl,6»  >» 

Uoln  oertlfloatea..... W.iWi.tOOOO 

Total  principal 46.MS07.19eW 

Total  ^DClalmed  interest «),*«  B4 

Principal '.....  S,l«O.SM,0e7 IB 

Interest aa.au,OW  W 

Total !,W.W».I)71  89 

Coin ."f.".!".™".""""^'  73,82WW4B7 

Currency 19,001,  It  I  73 

Special  depoetl  held  for  redemp- 
tion nf  certlfloates  of  depoelt 

B9  provided  by  law i2.B4O,O00O0 

Total ...n.-,™.™ 

Deiit.  leas  cash  In  the  Treasui 

June  1,1876 

Jnlyl,187S 

Decrease  Of   debt    during  t] 
month 

Decrease  of  debt  since  Jnne  I 
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BXECUTITB   AND   DBPAETMEIIT   DOINGS. 


rboulations  bxemptiito  distillers  op  brandt 
from  apples,  peaches,  or  grapes  exclu- 
8ivblt,  from  a  portion  of  tub  provisions 
of  section  3264  of  the  revised  statutes. 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jvdy  8,  1876. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
section  3255  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  I  do  hereby,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exempt  dis- 
tillers of  brandy  made  exclasively  from  ap- 
ples, peaches,  or  grapes,  from  so  much  of  the 
provisions  of  section  3264  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  as  requires  that  the 
assistant  to  be  designated  to  assist  the  oolleo- 
tor  in  the  making  of  surveys  of  distilleries 
shall  be  specially  designated  in  each  instance 
for  tUe  purpose  of  making  each  survey. 

Hereafter  surveys  of  distilleries  of  apples, 
peaches,  or  grapes  exclusively,  may  be  made 
by  the  collector,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant 
designated  generally  for  the  purpose  of  mak- . 
ing  any  and  all  surveys  of  such  distilleries. 

Surveys  of  grain  and  molasses  distilleries 
will  continue  to  be  made  as  heretofore,  with 
the  aid  of  a  specially-designated  assistant. 

Collectors  of  districts  in  which  the  distil- 
lation of  fruit  prevails  are  requested  to  for- 
ward immediately  to  this  office  the  names  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  persons  for 
designation  as  assistants  under  the  terms  of 
this  circular. 

in  all  instances,  when  practicable,  deputy 
collectors  should  be  nominated  ibr  this  pur- 
pose. D.  D.  Pratt, 
Approved —  Commissioner, 

Lot  M.  Morrill, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury* 

LOCKS  FOR  warehouses. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  24,  1876. 

To  Collectors  of  Customs : 

The  Department  is  informed  that,  bb  a 
general  rule,  customs  bonded  warehouses 
having  more  than  one  entrance  are  secured 
by  the  use  of  Government  locks  for  each 
entrance,  the  number  of  looks  thus  required 
ranging  from  two  to  thirty  or  upwards. 

This  practice  will  be  discontinued  forth- 
with, and  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the  use 
of  locks,  and  the  better  security  of  merchan- 
dise in  warehouses,  collectors  are  hereby 
instructed  to  cause  secure  inside  fastenings 
to  be  placed  on  all  the  entrances  except  oncy 
or  at  most  two^  in  each  of  the  warehouses  in 
their  several  districts,  thereby  rendering 
0  unnecessary  the  use,  in  any  case,  of  more 
than  two  locks  for  each  warehouse,  and  to 
report  the  number  of  looks  thereby  becom- 
ing unnecessary,  (which  locks  they  will  re- 
tain subject  to  the  further  order  of  the 
Department,)  and  also  the  number  of  locks 


necessary  fbr  use  In  their  respective  distriots 
under  the  foregoing  instruetioiis,  designating 
in  such  report  each  warehouse  and  the  num- 
ber required  therefor. 

The  use  of  the  locks  now  on  hand  will, 
subject  to  the  foregoing  restrictions,  be  con- 
tinued until  further  orders;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  same  are  in  the  collec- 
tor's opinion  defeetive  or  unsafe,  immediate 
report  of  that  fact  shall  be  made  to  th« 
Department.  Chas.  F.  Conant, 

Acting  Secretary, 

imports   and   exports    FOR   THE  FISCAL    YEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,    1876. 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  fur- 
nishes the  following  statement  of  our  imports 
and  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jun« 
30,  1876.  (The  returns  for  June  not  being 
all  in  the  figures  for  that  month  are  partly 
estimated.) 

Domestic  exports  of  merchandise, 
(specie  value ) > $522,000,000 

Foreign  exports  of  merchandise, 
(epecie  value) 14,000,000 

Total 636,000,000 

Imports  of  merchandise 460.000,000 

Excess  of  exports  over  Imports. . . .  76,000,000 
In  the  previous  year  the  imports  of  mei^ 
ohandise  exceeded  the  exports  by  over  $19,- 
000,000— a  favorable  showing  in  1876,  as 
compared  with  1875,  of  about  $95,000,000. 
Our  exports  of  specie  and  bullion  in  1876 
exceeded  the  imports  by  $53,000,000. 

triplicate  invoices. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  June  29,  1876. 
To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  Naval  Officers: 

Naval  officers  will  hereafter  compiure 
each  triplicate  invoice,  transmitted  by  a 
consular  officer  in  Mcordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  2855  and  2857  of  tb« 
Revised  Statutes,  with  the  original  invoice 
presented  by  the  importer  on  entry. 

Collectors  of  customs  will  furnish  naval 
officers  with  triplicate  invoices  immediately 
on  their  receipt,  to  be  returned  without  un- 
necessary delay  bj^  the  naval  officer  for  file 
in  the  collector's  office,  according  tu  the 
usual  practice,  after  the  completion  of  the 
comparison  above  prescribed. 

Chas.  F.  Conant, 
Acting  Secretary. 

aSNEBAIi  POST  OFFICE. 

POSTAOB    rates    to     BRITISH     INDIA    AND     THS 

french  colonies. 

Post  Office  Department, 
UFFiCB  OF  Foreign  Mails, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  21,  1876. 
On  and  after  July  1,  1876,  British  India 
(comprising  Hindostan,  British  Bnrmah,  and 
Aden)  and  the  French  colonies  in  America, 
I  Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceanica,  become  a  part  of 
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the  general  postal  union  formed  by  the  treaty 
of  Berne,  sobjeot  to  all  the  provisions  of  said 
treaty,  and  to  an  additional  postage  charge 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  sea  transportation 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  general  postal  union 
as  originally  formed  by  the  Berne  treaty. 

The  rates  of  postage  to  be  levied  and  col- 
lected in  the  United  States  on  and  after  the 
Iflt  of  July,  1876,  on  the  prepaid  correspon- 
dence sent  to,  and  on  the  unpaid  correspon- 
dence received  from  British  India  and  the 
French  colonies  are  as  follows:  For  pre- 
paid letters,  10  cents  per  15  grammes,  (^ 
ounce.)  For  unpaid  letters  received,  20 
cents  per  15  grammes,  (^  ounce.)  For  postal 
cards  4  cents  each.  For  newspapers,  if  not 
over  four  ounces  in  weight,  4  cents  each. 
For  books,  other  printed  matter,  patterns 
of  merchandise,  local  and  commercial  doc- 
uments, pamphlets,  music,  visiting  cards, 
photographs,  catalogues,  prospectuses,  an- 
nouncements, and  notices  of  various  kinds, 
whether  printed,  engraved,  or  lithographed, 
4  cents  per  each  weight  of  two  ounces  or  frac- 
tion of  two  ounces.  For  the  registration 
fee  on  all  correspondence,  10  cents. 

All  provisions  and  restrictions  of  the  gen- 
eral postal  union  treaty,  concluded  at  Berne 
October  9,  1874,  apply  as  well  to  the  corre- 
spondence exchanged  with  British  India  and 
the  French  colonies  as  to  the  correspondence 
exchanged  with  the  original  postal  union 
countries.  British  India  comprises  Uindos- 
tan,  British  Burmah,  and  Aden.  The  French 
colonies  are  as  follows:  America — Martin- 
ique, Guadaloupe  and  dependencies,  French 
Quiana,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miqnelon.  Africa — 
Senegal  and  dependencies,  Gaboon,  Reunion, 
llayotte  and  dependencies,  Ste.  Marie  de 
Madagascar.  Asia — French  establishments 
in  India  (Pondicherry,  Chandernagor,  Kari- 
kal  Mahe  and  Yanaou)  and  in  Cochin  China. 
Oceanica— New  Caledonia  and  dependencies, 
Marquesas  Islands,  Tahiti,  and  the  Archipel- 
ago sub[|ect  to  the  protectorate  of  France. 

Correspondence  for  British  India  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  exchange  offices  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago. 

Correspondence  for  the  FrenDh  colonies 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  exchange  offices 
of  New  York  or  Boston. 

By  order  of  the  Postmaster  General : 

Joseph  H.  Blackfan, 
Superintendent  of  Foreign  Mails, 

INTBBIOK  DJEPABTMBNT. 

THB  INDIAN  TRUST  FUND. 

The  discovery  of  frauds  and  deficiencies  in 
the  Indian  trust  fund  appears  to  have  been 
left  for  the  argus  eye  of  Mr.  Chandler  to  un- 
earth, with  clear  wisdom  and  thorough  re- 
search, frauds  as  plain  as  the  light  of  day. 
An  act  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  di- 


rects the  transfer  of  the  Indian  trust  funds, 
heretofore  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.     Before  complying  with  this  re- 
quest Secretary  Chandler  caused  an  inven- 
tory to    be  made  of   the    Tarious    stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  constituting  the 
funds.      It  was  then   found  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $870,000  alleged  to  have  been 
taken   while   Jacob   Thompson  was    Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior   under   President  Bu- 
chanan's administration,  $1,506,466.66  was 
invested    by    Secretaries    of    the     Interior 
under     Democratic    Administrations     prior 
to  1861  in  bonds  of   the  Southern  States, 
bearing  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  interest. 
The  bonds  were  almost,  if  not  entirely  value- 
less, while  the  transaction  itself  was  wholly 
illegal,  as  the  law,  which  was  enacted  in  1841, 
Bays :  "All  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States,  and  the    annual    interest    accruing 
thereon,  when   not  otherwise  required  by 
treaty,  shall  be  invested  in  stocks  of   the 
United  States  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not 
less  than  five  per  centum  per  annum.''  This 
law  has  been  in  force  ever  since.     In  some 
cases  the  interest  which  has  been  accruing 
on  these  worthless  bonds  amounts  to  more 
than  the  principal  itself,  while  in  all  oases 
the  interest  is  very   large.     Congress   has 
annually  been  making  appropriations  to  meet 
the  accruing    interest  on    these   worthless 
bonds,  which  were  held  in  trust  for  the  va- 
rious Indian  tribes.  The  interest  on  the  bonds 
abstracted  under  Thompson's  secretaryship 
amounts  to  $456,946.76      Thus  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  defrauded  up  to  July  1,  1876, 
of  between  four   and  five   million  dollars. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  defalcation  is  $2,- 
376,466,  and  the  interest  actually  paid  by  the 
Government  upon  these  worthless  bonds  is 
$200,800.     Nearly  a  million  of   the   invest- 
ment  was  made  by  Jake  Thompson,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $870,000  previously  reported  as 
taken  by  him. 

The  Democratic  platform  is  not  a  declara- 
tion of  principles,  but  a  stump  speech ;  not 
the  clear  enunciation  of  a  definite  policy,  but 
a  string  of  false  and  reckless  assertions,  gar- 
nished with  all  the  verbose  rhetoric  and  glit- 
tering utterances  of  a  campaign  ranter. — At- 
hany  JoumaL 
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THE  UTOPIAN  STSTBM. 


THE  UTOPIAN  SYSTEM. 


For  glittering  generalities  Democracy  is 
entitled  to  bear  off  the  palm.  To  the  aver- 
age Democrat  the  following  plank  in  the  St. 
Louis  platform  must  be  quite  as  easily  under- 
stood as  if  it  was  printed  in  Greek.  Listen 
to  the  Bourbon  wire-pullers  : 

**  We  demand  a  judicious  system  of  prepa- 
ration by  public  economies,  by  official  re- 
trenchments and  by  wise  finance  which  shall 
enable  the  nation  soon  to  assure  the  whole 
world  of  its  perfect  ability  and  its  perlisct 
readiness  to  meet  any  of  its  promises  at  the 
call  of  the  creditor  entitled  to  payment.  We 
believe  such  a  sj^stem  well  devised,  and  above 
all  intrusted  to  competent  hands  for  execu- 
tion, creating  at  no  time  an  artificial  scarcity 
of  currency,  and  at  no  time  alarming  the 
public  mind  into  a  withdrawal  of  that  vaster 
machinery  of  credit  by  which  95  per  cent,  of 
all  business  trausaccions  are  performed — a 
system  open  to  the  public  and  inspiring  gen- 
eral confidence,  which  would,  from  the  day 
of  its  adoption,  bring  healing  on  its  wings 
to  all  our  harassed  industries,  set  in  motion 
the  wheels  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  restore  employment  to 
labor,  and  renew  in  all  its  natural  sources 
the  prosperity  of  the  people.'* 

Stopping  Indian  appropriations,  and  thus 
exciting  an  Indian  war,  may  be  part  of  this 
**  judicious  system  of  preparation  by  public 
economies,'*  but  the  people  will  be  at  loss  to 
discover  when  all  the  expenses  are  paid  just 
where  the  ecouomy  comes  in. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  average 
reader  will  fully  comprehend  just  what  kind 
of  a  system  Democracy  proposes  to  bring 
about  *'wise  finance."  However,  it  matters 
little,  for  it  depends  upon  its  being  **well 
devised,"  and  even  then  would  amount  to 
nothing  unless  ^intrusted  to  competent  hands 
for  execution."  Of  course  the  modest  allu- 
sion is  intended  that  none  but  Democratic 
hands  are  competent  to  run  this  carefully- 
concealed  system  that  the  platform  hints  at. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Democrats  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  cover  up  their 
short-comings  and  reinstate  themselves  in 
public  favor.  If  they  will  only  impart  to  the 
American  people  the  details  of  this  Utopian 
system  that  is  '*open  to  the  public,"  that  is 
"inspiring  general  confidence,"  and  which 
would,  if  only  adopted  by  the  nation,  '*  bring 


healing  on  its  wings  to  all  our  harassed  in- 
dustries, set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
restore  employment  to  labor,  and  renew  in 
all  its  natural  sources  the  prosperity  of  the 
people." 

This  is  a  most  pleasing  picture;  but  it 
looks  very  like  the  one  held  up  by  Tilden  to 
the  idle  men  of  New  York  in  the  election  of 
1874.  He  told  them  all  that  was  needed  to 
make  work  plenty  and  money  easy  in  New 
York  was  to  elect  him  Governor.  **Outof 
Democracy  will  come  the  power  that  will  re- 
move the  paralysis  from  labor  and  set  in 
motion  the  wheels  of  industry." 

The  paralysis  still  continues.  In  fact,  in- 
stead of  growing  better  times  have  grown 
worse.  Thousands  of  men  are  idle,  and  wages 
have  sunk  lower  than  ever.  Democracy  de- 
ceived the  people,  and  now  seeks  to  carry 
out  the  deception  on  a  larger  scale.  It  hopes 
to  play  the  same  card  on  the  nation  that  won 
in  New  York. 

The  platform  of  the  party  is  in  keeping 
with  its  true  character.  It  is  all  things  to 
everybody;  devoid  of  principle;  seeking  by 
wordy  statements  to  hide  from  the  people  its 
designs  It  is  a  sham  from  first  to  last,  and, 
like  the  man  who  stands  upon  it,  unworthy 

the  support  of  the  American  people. 

m  m 

The  Albany  Joumalf  speaking  of  the  much 
that  is  said  of  Mr.  Tilden's  success  and  power 
in  accomplishing  his  objects,  declares  that 
the  simple  truth  is  that  he  is  successful  when 
he  is  not  seriously  opposed  and  never  suc- 
cessful when  he  is. 


The  kid-glove  Democracy,  of  which  Tilden 
is  the  chief,  have  not  the  confidence  and  can- 
not obtain  the  votes  of  the  masses*  His  nomi- 
nation will  disrupt  and  disorganize  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  means  defeat. — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The  only  man  who  refused  to  pay  his 
hotel  bill  at  St.  Louis  last  week  was  W.  T. 
Pelton,  liephew  of  Governor  Tilden.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Planters*  House  sue  him 
for  $325. 
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Executive  Committee 

1006  P  Street,  Northwest,     |  THE 


History.     .     Bloffrapby.    .     Sketelies. 
Select  Miscellany, 


GUARDIAN. 


WASHlNCtTOV,  D.  €. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Simon  Cameron,  Ohairman;  Hon.  A.  H. 
tbaqin,  Hon.  John  a.  Looan,  Hon.  J.  R.  West, 
Hon  S.  \V.  Dorset,  Hon.  T.  0.  Platt,  Hon.  Jay 
A.  HUBBELL,  Hoa.  J.  M.  KUSK,  Hun.  O.  H.  SiN- 

NICKSUN 

Hon.  J*  M.  EDMUNDS.  Secretary. 
Hon.  JACOB  lOME,  Treasurer. 


The  Union  Republican  ConrresBlonal  Bxpcutlve 
'^oinmtttve  dPhlre  tu  <*mH  attention  to  the  following 
il8tof  rampalftn  Documents  l8f>ued  by  tbe  Commit- 
tee, and  now  on  hand.  The  Committee  a>k  a  careful 
examination  of  tbe  list,  and  are  prepared  to  receive 
and  fill  orders  for  such  as  may  be  required. 

LIST  OP  DOCUMENTS. 

No.  I.  Growth  of  the  Nation  Under  Republican 
Rule.    8pp. 

No.  2.  Vaticanism  In  Germany  and  In  tbe  United 
Stales.    8pu. 

No  8.  Can  the  Nation  Trust  the  Democratic 
Pj«rty?   l«pp. 

Nn.  4.  Record  and  Platfbrm  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Spe^-ch  by  ^enator  Morton  at  Urbaua,  Ohio, 
AuffUht  7,  1875.    8  pp. 

No.  5.  The  National  Finances  and  the  Currency, 
1875.    8  pp. 

No.  6.    High  and  Low  Tariffs  and  their  Effects. 

NO- 7.    Our  nnrrency:  Its  Volume  and  Character.  ; 
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OUR  SEVENTH  VOLUME. 


» 


Willi  this  uamb«r  Thb  Republic  enters 
upon  its  seventh  volume.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  most  important  political  campaign  in 
our  history  the  publishers  of  the  magazine 
feel  the  weight  of  the  responsibilities  which 
the  new  volume  imposes  upon  them.  Yet 
strong  in  the  consciousness  of  being  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  justice  and  good  govern- 
ment, animated  by  a  just  pride  in  the  work 
of  the  Republican  party,  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  no  other  organization  can  replace 
it,  or  secure  to  the  people  so  much  of  personal 
liberty  and  respect  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
encouraged  by  the  liberal  support  which 
has  been  given  to  the  magazine  by  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  every  State  and  Territory, 
the  publishers  of  The  Republic  are  deter- 
mined to  take  no  steps  backward,  but  to 
make  the  seventh  volume  even  better  than 
the  ones  preceding  it. 

The  work  is  an  unselfish  one.  Every 
dollar  of  profit  goes  toward  improving  the 
magazine  and  extending  its  field  of  useful- 
ness. Its  leading  articles  are  the  gratuitous 
contributions  of  able  political  writers,  who 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve,  but  who  labor 
for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republican  party 
because  they  see  in  it  the  only  safety  for 
the  nation,  the  preservation  of  its  liberties, 
the  growth  of  intelligence,  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  free  labor,  and 
through  these  vital  elements  •  of  national 
strength,  the  advancement  of  civilization 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Republic  calls  upon  loyal  citizens 
everywhere  for  their  support.  By  contribu- 
ting to  its  subscription  list  they  aid  in  the 


great  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  In  re- 
turn they  receive  a  fund  of  information  nec- 
essary to  an  enlightened  knowledge  of  pub« 
lie  affairs  to  be^found  in  no  other  periodical. 

The  information  imparted  through  Thb 
Republic,  will  be  of  especial  value  to  those 
citizens  who  expect  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  pending  campaign.  To  such  its  value 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Its  facts  will  be 
reliable  ;  its  advice  the  result  of  experience 
and  wisdom;  and  its  conclusions  as  safe  as 
human  sagacity  can  make  them. 

To  its  exchanges  throughout  the  coun- 
try The  Republic  sends  greeting.  Their 
friendly  notices  and  words  of  confidence 
have  inspired  it  to  greater  efforts  to  increase 
its  usefulness.  From  their  columns  it  has 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the 
loyal  sentiment  throughout  the  country, 
and  on  this  knowledge  it  bases  the  belief 
that  the  victory  this  fall  will  be  even  more 
decisive  than  that  of  1872. 

Hard  work  is  to  be  done  everywhere. 
Organization  must  be  complete  to  be  effec- 
tive. There  must  be  no  drones  in  the  hive. 
Men,  women,  and  children  wLo  love  their 
country  and  who  desire  to  see  it  prosper  must 
do  all  they  can  to  contribute  to  the  general 
work.  They  may  not,  as  individuals,  do 
much,  but  as  organizations  they  can  mould 
public  opinion,  and  keep  burning  brightly 
the  camp  fires  of  patriotism  throughout  the 
land.  The  Republic  will  labor  to  this  end, 
and  it  calls  upon  its  friends  to  extend  to  it 
the  support  which  its  labors  require,  and 
which  it  hopes  by  well-doing  to  deserve. 


THE   WORK   OP  THE  CINCINNATI   CONVENTION. 


THE  WOEK  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  CONVENTION. 


A  good  beginning  ie  a  safe  gnarantM  of 
Buooaaaful  reanlts.  The  delegated  repreeent- 
Btires  of  the  Kapablican  party  have  donu 
their  work  well.  The  country,  from  Maine 
to  Oragou,  girea  a  hearty  indorseiaeiit  to  the 
DomineeB  for  Freaideat  and  Vioe  Frealdent. 
The  great  majority  of  the  body- politic,  whose 
highest  aspiratious  are  to  see  the  aardioal 
I^riQcIples  of  Repabliouiisia  Bostained  in 
their  pncitj  and  strength,  are  inspired  with 
new  life  and  a  nobler  patriotism.  This  first 
important  political  work  of  the  Centennial 
yaar  is  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  in  the 
life  of  the  nation.  Hen  hare  been  seleoted 
whose  social  and  political  records  are  with- 
oat  a  stain'or  a  blemish.  The  impress  of 
their  lives  will  beoome  a  mark  of  distinction 
upon  the  national  poDoy.  Men  in  and  ont 
of  office  will  be  made  to  feel  tbat  honest 
purposes  and  acts  are  the  safest  avennes  to 
public  oonfidenue  and  high  reRpect.  Cbar- 
aoler  rathir  than  wealth  will  be  made  the 
standard  of  worth,  and  its  attatnioent  wil) 
become  more  the  ruling  principle  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  daring  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  tbe  oloae  of  the  de- 
moralizing war,  tinm  the  effects  of  which 
the  coantry  Is  still  so  sadly  eufiering.  The 
people  accept  the  nominations  under  an  in. 
spiring  conviction  that  wiser  ways  and  better 
days  are  coming. 


that  tbe  partj  wonld  not  fnlBU  Its  whole 
daty  unless  it  speoifically  declared  for  a  con- 
utiODSl  amendment  prohibiting  alavery. 
This  was  received  with   great   satisfaction. 
Tbe  amendment  was  ratiSed  by  twenty-nine 
States.   Lincoln  proclaimed  it,  and  from  th»t 
hour  the  snn  has  not  risen  upon  a  slave. 
[Applanse.]     Tbe  chairman  urged   an  ad- 
herence to  honest  money,  and  snggeated  * 
constitntioaal  amendment  making  the  Presi- 
dential term  six  years,  and  the  incumbent 
ineligible  for  re-election.     [Applause.]     Ee 
referred  to  Qeneral  Grant  as  the  splendid 
soldier  and  patriot.   [Partial  applanse.]   The 
chairman  alio  favored  tbe  elevation  of  the 
vjl  service  by  instituting  all  needful  and 
oper  leform:*,  and  said  the  candidates  now 
iminated  should  be  men  whose  lives  give 
of  their  sympathy. 


Firm*  Daj'm  Proe«edlBcm. 

At  six  minutes  before  noon,  Wednesday, 
June  14th,  Governor  Morgan  called  the  con- 
vention to  order,  and  introduced  Rev.  Dr. 
Hullin,  of  Covington,  Ey.,  who  opened  tbe 
proceedings  with  prayer.  Esposition  Hall 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  i^apacity,  there  being 
shout  7,000  persons  present,  and  about  as 
many  more  were  refused  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. The  arrangements  for  tbe  delegates 
and  the  press  were  good.  The  platform  was 
placed  near  the  center  of  tbe  hall,  and 
elevated  about  sis  feet  above  tbe  floor. 


Mr.  Morgan  followed  the  prayer  with 
an  address,  saying :  The  day  and  hour 
had  arrived  when  the  representatives 
of  the  Republican  party  were  invited 
to  assemble  to  nominate  candidates 
t„,  P^^M.nt  on,!  Vi^g  President.  The 
ion    are    tbe    i 

many  years.  In 
the  midst  of  a  war 
le  Union,  He  pro- 
ling  political  events 
awing  out  of  that 
suggested  by  tbe 
national  committee 


At  tbe  conclusion  Governor  Morgan,  in  the 
name  of  tli»  National  Committee,  nominated 
Hon.  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York, 
for  temporary  chairman.  The  nomination 
was  unanlmcnsly  adopted,  and  Meaars.  Bald- 
win, of  Michigan,  and  Van  Zandt,  of  Rhode 
Island,  were  appointed  to  condnot  the  tem- 
porary chairman  to  tbe  platform.  Hr.  Pom- 
eroy came  forward  amid  great  applause,  and 
after  saying  "  I  thank  you  moat  heartily  for 
the  compliment  coqferred  by  calling  me  to 
preside  over  the  temporary  organisation  of 
this  convention, "  he  addressed  the  conTen- 
tion  as  follows ; 


Qbntlehih  of  THa  CoNVEMTioK :    I  thank 

yoD  most  heartily  for  the  compliment  con- 
ferred by  calling  me  to  preside  over  the 
temporary  organization  of  this  Convention. 
I  have  been  so  long  withdrawn  from  practi- 
cal participation  in  political  afiairs  that  it  is 
in  obedience  to  caatom  rather  than  my  own 
Inclination  that  I  occupy  even  a  few  mo- 
ments of  your  time  in  the  consideration  of 
the  political  situation  and  of  the  principles 
so  long  and  so  sacceaBfully  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Republican  party.  Events 
have  chased  each  other  so  rapidly  from  the 
inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  thi 
closing  year  of  the  administration  of  Qeneral 
Grant,  fraught  with  such  fnndamental 
changes  in  the  whole  theory  and  pracUce 
of  government,  that  the  consideration  of 
them  in  the  briefest  manner  is  precluded 
upon  an  occasion  such  as  this.  Brief  as  may 
be  considered  the  existence  of  the  Republican 
party  none  other  in  the  hiatory  of  the  nation 
has  for  so  long  a  consecutive  period  Bon- 
IroUed  its  government  without  encountering 
popular  defeat  and  still  withstanding  popn- 
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lar  jealousy  of  political  asoendenoy  long  oon- 
Unaed  by  any  party,  it  is  within  the  power 
of  this  convention  to  designate  the  coming 
President  of  the  United  States.    Oar  folly 
may  concede  what  the  wisdom  of  the  opposi- 
tion cannot  achieve — our  defeat  at  the  polls 
in  November.     But  such  defeat  can  come 
from  no  other  source.     We  are  not  met  here 
as  contending  factions  within  the  party  to 
test,  under  various  leaderships,  our  relative 
strength,  but  as  representatives  acoeptin^^;  a 
high    responsibility,    to  extract    from    the 
crucible  of  conflicting  opinions  that  type  of 
American  statesmanship  which  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  worthy  embodiment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party.    Men  as  well  as  measures 
are  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  during  the 
coming  canvass,  and  neither  m^ust  be  found 
wanting  to  insure  success.    The  Republican 
party  cannot  continue  to  live  by  reason  of 
its  splendid  achievements  of  the  past,  nor 
the  Democratic  party  expect  to  be  returned  to 
power  upon  its  glittering  promises  of  reform 
in  the  future.    The  former  has  but  to  present 
men — representatives  of  its  principles;  the 
latter  must  discover  both  men  and  principles. 
In  former  days,  when  party  ties  were  firmer, 
when  the  immediate  pressure  of  impending 
national   calamities  hedged  us    about  and 
compelled  party  fidelity,  the  platform  carried 
along  the  man,  whoever  he  might  be.    Party 
ties  are  looser  now,  and  no  platform  is  buoy- 
ant enough  to  float  an  unworthy  candidate. 
The  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the 
administrative    policy    of   the    Republican 
party,  while  not  so  apparent  in  immediate 
results,  is  as  commanding,  respecting  future 
consequences,  as  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
We  are  told  that  it  has  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion, and  therefore  has  no  longer  a  claim  to 
live.     Well,  if  it  has,  and  the  time  for  its 
dissolution  has  come,  it  can  die  triumphantly, 
exclaiming  with  the  apostle  of  old,  **  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  have  kept  the  faith." 
It  has  fulfilled  many  missions ;  it  fulfilled 
the  mission  of  its  birth  in  neutralizing  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  in  saving  to  freedom  the 
great  Territories  of  the  Northwest  aud  bring- 
ing California  into  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
undefiled  by  slavery  and  adorned  like  a  bride 
in  the  glitter  of  her  golden  promise.     It  ful- 
filled the  mission  of  its  youth  in  accepting 
the  irrepressible  conflict,  and  it  was  a  mis- 
sion worth  living  for,  to  have  saved  a  nation- 
ality like  ours,  to  have  found  4,000,000  slaves 
and  to  have  raised  them  to  the  dignity  of 
American  citizenship,  and  to  have  recon- 
structed the  Federal  Constitution   so  as  to 
place  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  and  the 
credit  of  the  nation  upon  foundations  strong 
enough  to  endure  anything  except  the  infe- 
licity of  a  Democratic  administration. 
The  mission  of  the  manhood  of  the  Repub- 


lican party,  our  mission  of  to-day,  is  to  es- 
tablish on  sure  foundations,  and  make  secure 
for  the  coming  ages,  the  fruits  of  the  war 
debt  and  of  taxation  tlirough  which  the 
present  has  been  achieved.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  individual  citizen  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  to  be  secured  through  such  ap- 
propriate legislation  as  Congress  may  devise. 
I  ask  the  freedmen  of  the  South  if  they  are 
ready  to  accept  the  Democratic  party  as  the 
source  of  power  from  which  is  to  flow  the 
appropriate  legislation  to  give  effect  to  those 
amendments.  I  ask  a  candid  public  if  the 
only  anarchy  that  exists  in  the  South  to-day 
is  not  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Democratic  party,  as  such,  to  the 
principles  adopted  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  now  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land  ? 

The  Democratic  party  claims  to  accept  the 
situation  respecting  the  saoredness  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
national  credit,  and  yet  twenty  million  dol- 
lars of  taxation  will  not  make  good  the  an- 
nual loss  to  the  American  people  from  the 
undefined  and  undefinable  attitude  and  in- 
tentions of  that  party  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  overthrow  the 
rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
ready  money  to  pay  the  army  and  navy  and 
to  provide  the  immense  material  of  war,  it 
became  necessary  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments, to  make  a  forced  loan  from  the  people 
by  declaring  the  greenback  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  public  and  private  indebted- 
ness, and  yet,  while  claiming  to  be  in  favor 
of  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  some 
indefinite  time  and  by  means  of  some  un- 
defined process,  although  eleven  years  have 
passed  since  the  close  of  the  war,  it  bit- 
terly opposes  the  payment  of  this  forced  loan 
or  the  taking  of  the  first  practical  step  toward 
resuming  our  position  among  the  solvent 
nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  late  war  was  not  a 
mere  prize-fight  for  national  supremacy ;  it 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  conflict  of  irrecon- 
cilable moral,  social,  and  political  forces. 
Democracy  had  its  lot  with  the  moral,  social, 
and  politicaf  forces  of  the  cause  which  was 
lost ;  the  Republican  party  with  those  which 
triumphed  and  survived.  The  preservation 
of  the  results  of  that  victory  devolves  upon 
us  here  and  now.  Democracy  has  no  tra- 
dition of  the  past,  no  impulses  of  the  present, 
no  aspirations  for  the  future  fitting  it  for  this 
task.  The  reaction  of  1874  has  already  spent 
itself  in  a  vain  effort  to  realize  the  situation. 
It  has  simply  demonstrated  that  no  change 
in  the  machinery  of  the  Government  can  be 
had  outside  of  the  Republican  party  without 
drawing  with  it  a  practical  nullification  of 
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the  great  work  of  reoonstruction  of  the 
financial  chaos  and  administrative  revolu- 
tion. The  present  House  of  Representatives 
has  succeeded  in  nothing  except  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  incapacity. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1855  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times,  accepting  the  early  added 
responsibility  of  war,  emancipation,  taxation, 
and  reconstruction,  until  the  brightest  pages 
of  American  history  are  but  the  lifestay  of 
the  Republican  party.  Of  the  whole  mass 
of  its  constitutional  amendments  and  legis- 
lative enactments  it  takes  the  responsibility, 
without  apology.  It  has  often  erred,  but  it 
has  never  feared  to  act ;  and  through  its 
action  the  nation  has  lived.  There  has  been 
corruption,  but  when  it  was  discovered  the 
order  went  forth,  **Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape," and  the  order  has  been  executed. 
There  has  been  want  of  harmony,  but  a  plat- 
form unwavering  in  its  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, with  candidates  worthy  of  it,  will 
weld  together,  as  of  old,  into  an  unconquer- 
able army  the  great  liberty-loving,  law- 
abiding  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  United 
States,  and  stamp  with  enduring  success  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  speech  was  well  received,  as  it  de- 
served to  be.  It  elicited  earnest  applause 
from  every  part  of  the  building.  The  ref- 
erence to  the  order,  **  Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape 1 "  was  received  with  especial  fervor, 
which  was  renewed  when  he  said  that  the 
order  had  been  executed.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Pomeroy  asked  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
convention. 

OTHER  TEMPOBART  OPPICBBS. 

On  motion,  Irving  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
appointed  temporary  secretaries,  and  E.  W. 
Hicks  appointed  sergeant-at-arms. 

NOMINATION  OF   COMMITTEES. 

The  roll  of  States  and  Territories  was  then 
called  for  the  nomination  of  committees  on 
resolutions,  credentials,  organization,  and 
rules  of  order  of  business.  Ou  motion,  it 
was  agreed  to  pass  in  the  roll-call  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  there  are  contest- 
ing delegations. 

RESOLUTION  ON  ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  McPherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  oflfered 
a  resolution  that  when  the  convention  ad- 
journs it  be  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow,  at 
which  time  it  will  proceed  to  the  nomination, 
with  two  speeches  of  ten  minutes  each,  or 
one  of  twenty  minutes,  for  each  nominee. 

THE  GERMAN  REPUBLICAN  SENTIMENT. 

Mr.  Vance,  of  New  York,  offered  a  series 
of  resolutions  from  the  Republican  G-ermans, 
indicating  the    German  sentiment    on  the 


school,   Sabbath,    immigration,    and    other 
questions. 

NEW  YORK    ^BFORMBRS. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  presented  the 
address  of  the  Republican  Reform  Club  of 
New  York,  which  he  asked  to  have  read. 
Objection  being  made,  the  question  was  put 
to  the  convention,  which  was  decided  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Curtis 
in  response  to  calls  to  take  the  platform, 
proceeded  to  the  stage  amidat  loud  applause 
from  both  the  floor  and  the  galleries,  and 
read  the  address  of  June  6  as  heretofore 
published.  The  reference  of  the  address  to 
return  to  specie  payments  and  thorough 
civil  service  reform  elicited  cheers.  Refer- 
ence to  oligarchy  of  Federal  office-holders  In 
connection  with  a  New  York  Senator  called 
forth  applause  from  the  galleries  and  partial 
applause  from  the  floor. 

The  conclusion  of  the  reading  was  followed 
by  prolonged  and  tumultuous  applause  and 
cries  of  ** speech,**  "speech.**  Amid  which 
Mr.  Curtis  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  Reform  Club's  address  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

RESOLUTIONS WOMEN  *S     RIGHTS  —  REFERENCE 

WITHOUT  DEBATE. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas  we  remember  with  gratitude  the 
services  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  country — 

Resolvedy  We  favor  bestowal  of  political 
rights  on  all  loyal  citizens  regardless  of  sex. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Mass.,  it  was 
resolved  that  all  addresses,  memorials,  and 
resolutions  be  referred  without  reading  or 
debate. 

OTHER    ADDRESSES. 

Senator  Logan,  Governor  Noyes,  Rev.  Mr. 
Garnett,  (colored,)  of  New  York,  Fred. 
Douglas,  (colored,)  of  Washington,  and  Wm. 
A.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  made  short  and  ap- 
propriate addresses.  Mr.  Howard  said  the 
success  of  the  Republican  party  depended  on 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  in  it. 
Two  classes  bave  been  heard  from,  and  now 
he  came  forward  to  represent  the  great  party 
of  cripples.  He  referred  to  his  election  in 
the  early  days  of  the  party.  Since  then  the 
party  had  been  making  a  history  with  a 
rapidity  never  approached  by  any  other. 
It  is  the  party  of  liberty.  The  Democratic 
party  claims  the  right  of  liberty,  also  the 
liberty  to  murder  the  negroes  and  assassi- 
nate white  men's  reputations.  Mr.  Howard, 
during  part  of  his  speech,  occupied  his  seat 
rising  frequently  as  he  warmed  up  to  his 
subject,  and  standing  until  his  limba  were 
exhausted.  Michigan,  he  said,  had  never 
trailed  the  Republican  banner.    She  will 
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triomphantljcast  her  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  this  conventiou.  But  he  earnestly  urged 
that  while  they  stand  by  the  sentiment, 
'*Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  to  see  to  it  also 
that  no  honest  man  shall  have  his  reputation 
assassinated.     [Great  applause.] 

THE  GERMAITS. 

A.  J.  Dittenhoffer,  of  N.  Y.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  German  Republi- 
can convention,  recently  assembled  in  this 
city,  over  which  I  had  the  honor  to  preside, 
and  in  which  twenty  States  were  represented, 
I  desire  to  present  the  following  resolutions, 
to  three  of  which  I  desire  to  call  particular 
attention :  First,  advocating,  in  view  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  declaring  State  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  immi- 
grants unconstitutional,  that  the  National 
Government  legislate  on  the  subject.  Sec- 
ond, demanding  a  revision  of  treaties  be- 
tween the  foreign  governments  affecting 
naturalization  and  expatriation.  Third, 
demanding  non-sectarian  schooln  [cheers] 
and 

TAXATION  OP  CHURCH  PROPBRTY, 

[applause,]  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  message. 
[Applause.]  I  ask  the  permission  of  this 
convention  that  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Simon  Wolf  is  chairman,  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  and  discuss  them. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  resolutions, 
they  being  referred  to  the  committee.  They 
are  as  follows : 

The  German  Republican  delegates  of  the 
United  States  in  convention  assembled,  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  June  12  and  13,  1876, 
have  adopted  the  following  declaration  of 
principles  for  the  coming  campaign,  and 
present  the  same  to  the  National  Republican 
convention  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

First.  We  declare  our  unalterable  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  recognizing  in  their  perpetuation  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  Republic. 

Second.  Free,  non-sectarian  schools;  com- 
pulsory education,  and  taxation  of  church 
property,  as  expressed  in  the  late  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  No  recognition  of  any  system  of 
worship  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government, 
Sunday  being  recognized  by  the  individual 
and  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  legislation  seeking  to  abridge 
the  personal  rights  of  the  citizen,  with 
respect  to  its  observance,  is  unconstitutional. 

Fourth.  The  protection  of  immigrants  by 
the  Federal  power  is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity; legislation  fostering  and  protecting  this 
important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Republic  must  be  at  once  devised,  in  view  of 


the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
declaring  State  legislation  unconstitutional. 
Fifth.  In  a  republic  there  can  be  but  one 
class  of  citizens.  The  laws  must  give  the 
same  protection  abroad  as  at  home.  Any 
discrimination  between  those  adopted  and 
those  native-born  are  unjust,  and  such  legis- 
lation 

SAVORS  OF    KNOW-HOTHINaiSM, 

and  is  unworthy  of  American  statesman- 
ship. Therefore  we  demand  a  revision  of 
existing  treaties  with  foreign  Governments, 
especially  that  of  Germany,  affecting  natural- 
ization and  expatriation. 

Sixth.  The  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
Republic  lies  primarily  in  a  regulated  sys- 
tem of  civil  service,  based  on  moral  charac- 
acter  and  capacity,  and  not  solely  on  politi- 
cal service. 

Seventh.  Opposition  to  all  inflation  and 
repudiation  heresies,  and  no  step  backward 
on  the  road  to  resumption. 

Eighth.  The  maintenance  of  every  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  Federal 
power,  and  especially  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  every  law  affecting  citizens  South. 

Ninth.  The*  Nation  is  supreme,^  and  not 
the  State. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Lorinp ,  from  the  Committee  on  Perma- 
nent Organization,  reported  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT,    EDWARD    M'PHERSON,  OP   PENNSYL- 
VANIA; 

secretary,  Irving  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin. 
Also  a  long  list  of  vice  presidents.  (Mr. 
McPherson  had  been  replaced  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  by  Wm.  B.  Mann,  of 
Philadelphia.)  The  name  of  Ben.  Wade  as 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  elicited  applause. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  motion  to 
postpone  the  conpideration  of  the  report  on 
permanent  organization  until  after  the  con- 
testing delegations  had  been  settled,  the 
motion  was  tabled  and ,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  appointed  Mr.  Orton  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Donnan  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  McCor . 
mick  of  Arizona,  a  committee  to  conduct  the 
permanent  president  to  the  chair. 

M'pHERSON'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  McPherson  on  taking  the  chair  said  : 
**  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, no  one  of  you  knows  better  than 
myself  how  entirely  unworthy  I  am  of  this 
high  honor.  It  has  come  to  me  not  only 
unsought,  but  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  surprise.  But  I  have  been 
reared  in  the  school  of  duty,  and  in  the 
politics  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  that  every  Republican  shall  do  his 
whole  duty.     [Applause.]     And  therefore  I 
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jrvtir  oomvitSee  and  ratiiE«i  b^  jttisraelTi^  '  report  of  die  eomimttee  an  platfinm.  and  fuj 
M  an  booor  teSilerefl  60  di«  great  olii  Com^  |  Qitttions  19  acted  tEpon,  and  tite  report  of  tlLe- 
Aooiresltb  wbi^  ba«  MSt  Me  a^  400^  of  ito   cooimittee  on  platform  and  resointions  a^all 
Stie^^Xe^  to  tlua  etmreatien.  atae^  1M4.     fn  ^  \m  (iispoaed  of  b«rfbr»  tbe  coKrentiaTL  pr«»> 
flo  oii«  of  the  grsait  Cf)at«st3  baa  she  e^ar ;  ceeiis  to  tb^-  nemmamtian  of  csndidatea  for 
lUteredr  [appUMute,!  suid  is  dura  Centennial .  ^nrndeet^  and  Tiaft  President. 
eonV'mti<m  sbe  baa  tovned  aa  intfembier  Je^       Rale  4.  £n  malrmg  th*  noBinatiaii    for 
flaot  isbcp^  to  the  eneaiy,    9be  tt^s  >•  tmee   Pres^ident  and  Tiee  Pin^tfent  in  no  ease  slkakll 
witb  treflMO,  aolignitf ,  bate,  or  aajtbing !  tbe  eaUin^of  tbe  roll  be  diapenaed  with.  wh.«s 
fbat  itf  sot  salimwL     [Appiaaae^J    ^m  bja   it  aball  appear  tjutt  anj  candidate  has  re- 

eeired  tbe  majority  of  Totet}  caat.    Tbe  presi- 


^teeenttoied  to  nd  up  for  tlM  ssoBneea  of 
thin  (son^eBttott  a  minority  9«eb  aa  will  es^ 
title  her  to  eotttisoe  to  be  wbat  albe  baa  hmg 
been — aaid  I  aaj  it  witb  all  respeet — ftmmoat 
fai  tbe  Rep«bli4»»  eaoena/^     [Cheers.] 

Tbe  Cii— lifTi^  o«  Kslea  reporti:^  tfukt 
fbey  w«ve  set  ready  to  reports  tbe  evvr^- 
tion  adjoomed  until  10  o^eloek  Tksndaj, 
June  IS. 


At  11:^  Preaidewt  MePbenos  called  tbe 
eoA^enttoD  to  order,  and  pretested  Rer.  Oee. 
Beecber,  wbo  opened  tbe  proeeedinga  with 
prayer, 

(George  P,  Hoot,  of  Maaaaebnaeita,  pre- 
aented  a  memorial  of  Uke  National  Wosna'a 
Ss^ag^e  Aaaoeiati4m,  ila  tbia  paper  mmat  go 
to  tbe  Committee  on  Eeaohttiona,  Mr.  Hoar 
ttored  tbat  Mr».  9ara  J.  Spencer  be  beard 
hy  tbe  eonrention  for  ten  minntes.  Agreed 
<0'     [ApplAOse,] 

Mrs,  Spencer  came  forward.  Sbe  pro- 
ceeded to  present  tn  a  concise  form  tbe 
cUrima  of  tbe  women  citizens  to  practical 
recogfnition,  and  criticised  tbe  £ailnre  of  tbe 
speakers  yesterday  to  plead  for  tbem.  The 
conclusion  of  ber  brief  speecb  was  received 
whb  applaose. 

ssroBT  or  tbb  commitib*  <nr  sitlss. 

Xr,  Cessna,  from  tbe  Committee  on  Bnles 
and  Order  of  Bosiness,  made  the  following 
report: 

To  the  H(/fwrable  the  President  and  Memher$ 
oj  the  RepMican  Naticnal  Conventicn:  Yonr 
committee  to  whom  was  referred  tbe  matter 
0/  roles  and  order  of  business  beg  leare  to 
snbmit  tbe  following  rales,  including  tbe 
order  of  business  for  tbe  goremment  of  this 
eonreution,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Rule  1.  Upon  all  subjects  before  tbe  con- 
rention  tbe  Htates  shall  be  called  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  next  the  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rule  2.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
double  the  number  of  its  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  according  to  the 
late  apportionment,  and  eacb  Territory  and 
the  District  of  Colombia  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  rotes.  Tbe  votes  of  each  delegation 
shall  be  reported  by  its  cbairman. 

Role  3.  The  report  of  tbe  committee  on 


dent  of  tbe  cosrention  shall  annonnce 
question  to  be,  ^^Sball  tlie  nomination  of  tke 
candidates  be  made  snaniniosa  ?  '^^  bat  if  no 
candidate  abaE  bare  rec^red  a  majority 
of  tbe  rotes,  tbe  Cbarr  shall  direct  tbe  rote 
to  be  again  taken,  wbkb  shall  be  repeated 
until  some  candidate  Aall  bare  receired  s 
majority  of  tbe  'rotts  east,  and  when  any- 
State  baa  ansosseed  its  rote  it  sbaU  so  stand 
until  tbe  ballot  ia  announced,  unless  in  case 
of  a  numerical  ^ror. 

Rule  i.  When  a  majority  at  tbe  delegates 
of  any  two  States  shall  demand  that  a  vote 
be  recorded,  tbe  same  sball  be  taken  by  the 
States,  Territories,  and  tbe  District  of  Colum* 
bia,  the  secretary  eallfng  the  roll  of  States 
and  Territories  in  tbe  ord»^r  beretofore  stated, 
and  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

Rule  6.  In  tbe  record  of  tbe  rotes  by 
States  tbe  rote  of  eacb  State,  Territory,  and 
tbe  District  of  Cotumbiik  shall  be  announced 
by  tbe  chairman,  and  in  case  tbe  rotes  of 
any  State,  Territory,  or  tbe  District  of  Col- 
umbia shall  be  divided  tbe  chairman  shall 
announee  tbe  number  of  rotes  cast  for  any 
candidate  or  for  or  against  any  proposition. 

Rule  7.  Wben  tbe  previous  question  shall 
be  demanded  by  tbe  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates from  any  State,  and  tbe  demand  sec- 
onded by  two  or  more  States,  and  the  call 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  tbe  convention, 
tbe  question  sball  tben  be  proceeded  with 
and  disposed  of  according  to  tbe  rules  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  in  similar 
cases. 

Rule  8.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than 
once  on  tbe  same  question,  nor  longer  than 
fire  minutes,  unless  by  leave  of  tbe  conven- 
tion, except  that  delegates  presenting  tbe 
name  of  a  candidate  shall  be  allowed  ten 
minutes  in  presenting  tbe  name  of  such  can- 
didate. 

Rule  9.  Tbe  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  the  rules  of  this  conven- 
tion, so  far  as  they  are  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  foregoing  rules. 

Rule  10.  A  Republican  national  committee 
shall  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  State,  Territory,  and  District 
represented  in  this  convention. 

The  roll  shall  be  called,  and  the  delegation 
from  each  State,  Territory,  and  District  shall 
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name  through  their  chairman  a  person  to 
act  ad  member  of  each  committee. 

John  Cessna,  Chairman, 
R.  A.  Dawson,  Secretary, 

THB  FLATPOBM. 

The  Committee  on  Resolations  reported 
the  following  platform,  which  was  read  by 
Qeneral  Hawlej: 

When,  in  th^  economy  of  Providence,  this 
land  was  to  be  purged  of  human  slavery, 
and  when  the  strength  of  the  Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
was  to  be  demonstrated,  the  Republican 
party  came  into  power.  Its  deeds  have 
passed  into  history,  and  we  look  back  to 
them  with  priie,  incited  by  their  memories 
and  high  aims  for  the  good  of  our  country 
and  mankind ;  and,  looking  to  the  future 
with  unfaltering  courage,  hope,  and  purpose, 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  party  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  make  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles : 

'First.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a 
nation,  not  a  league.  By  the  combined 
workings  of  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments under  their  respective  Constitutions 
the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  secured  at 
home  and  protected  abroad  and  the  common 
welfare  promoted. 

Second.  The  Republican  party  has  pre- 
served those  governments  to  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  nation's  birth,  and  they 
are  now  embodiments  of  the  great  truths 
spoken  at  its  cradle,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  ;  that  for  the  attainment  of  these 
ends  governments  have  been  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed ;  until  these 
truths  are  cheerfully  obeyed,  or  if  needed 
be  vigorously  enforced,  the  work  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  unfinished. 

Third.  The  permanent  pacification  of  the 
Southern  section  of  the  Union,  the  complete 
protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  all  their  rights,  are  duties  to 
which  the  Republican  party  is  sacredly 
pledged.  [Applause.]  The  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enforcement  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ments is  vested  by  those  amendihents  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  we  de- 
olart)  it  to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  to  put  into  immediate  and  vig- 
orous exercise  all  their  constitutional  powers 
for  removing  any  just  causes  of  discontent 
on  the  part  of  any  class,  and  securing  to 
every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and 
exact  equality  in  the  exercise  of  all  civil, 
political,   and  public  rights.     [Applause.] 


To  this  end  we  imperatively  demand  a  .Con- 
gress and  Chief  Executive  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  to  these  duties  shall  not  falter 
until  these  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute 
or  recall.     [Applause.] 

Fourth.  In  the  first  act  of  Congress  signed 
by  President  Grant  the  National  Government 
assumed  to  remove  any  doubts  of  purpose  to 
discharge  all  just  obligations  to  public  cred- 
itors, and  solemnly  pledged  its  faith  to  make 
provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period 
for  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in 
coin.  [Cheers.],  Commercial  prosperity, 
public  merits,  and  national  credit  demand 
that  this  promise  be  fulfilled  by  a  continuous 
and  steady  progress  to  specie  payment. 
[Loud  and  long  continued  applause.] 

Fifth.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Presi- 
dent and  heads  of  Departments  are  to  make 
nominations  for  office,  the  Senate  is  to  advise 
and  consent  to  appointments,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  to  accuse  and  prosecnte 
faithless  officers.  The  best  interests  of  the 
public  service  demand  that  this  distinction 
be  respected,  that  Senators  anid  Representa- 
tives who  may  be  judges  and  accusers  should 
not  dictate  appointments  to  office.  The  in- 
variable rule  for  appointments  should  have 
reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capa- 
city of  appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in 
power  those  places  where  harmony  and  vigor 
of  administration  require  its  policy  to  be 
represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to  be 
filled  by  persons  selected  with  the  sole  refer- 
ence to  efficiency  of  public  service  and  the 
right  of  citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of 
rendering  faithful  service  to  the  country. 

Sixth.  We  rejoice  in  the  quickened  con- 
science of  the  people  concerning  political 
afi'airs,  and  will  hold  all  public  officers  to  a 
rigid  responsibility,  and  engage  that  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  who  be- 
tray official  trust  shall  be  speedy,  thorough, 
and  unsparing.     [Cheers.] 

Seventh ,  The  public  school  system  of  the 
several  States  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  with  a  view  to  its  security 
and  permanence  we  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
forbidding  the  application  of  any  public 
funds  or  property  for  the  benefit  of  any  school 
or  institution  under  sectarian  control .  (Great 
cheering,  continued  several  minutes.  In 
response  to  repeated  calls  General  Hawley 
read  the  plank  a  second  time,  and  the  dele- 
gates and  audience  repeated  cheers.] 

Eighth.  The  revenue  necessary  for  current 
expenditures  and  the  obligations  of  the  public 
debt  must  be  largely  derived  from  the  duties 
upon  importations,  which,  so  far  as  possible, 
should  be  adjusted  to  promote  the  interest 
of  American  labor  and  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country.     [ Cheers .  ] 

Ninth.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  fur- 
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ther  giants  of  the  pabtio  IkdcIb  to  rorpora- 
tiouB  BDil  monopolies,  and  demftod  that  ths 
natlooal  domain  be  dovoted  to  free  homes 
for  the  people. 

Tenth.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Government  to  modify  eiisting  treaties  with 
Earopeau  OoTornmeuts,  that  the  same  pro- 
tection shall  be  afforded' to  adopted  Amerl- 
oan  citizens  that  is  given  to  natiTe-born, 
and  all  necessary  laws  be  passed  to  protect 
emigrants  in  the  absence  of  power  ia  the 
State  for  that  purpose. 

Eleventh.  It  is  the  immediate  duty  of  Coa- 
green  to  fully  inveitigate  the  effect  of  the 
emigratiou  and  importation  of  Mongolians 
on  the  mora!  and  material  interests  of  the 
country. 

Twelfth.  The  Republican  part;  recognizes 
with  approval  the  Bubstantial  advance  re- 
cently made  towards  the  establishment  of 
eqnal  righla  for  women  by  the  many  impor- 
tant amendments  effected  by  Republican 
legislatures  in  the  laws  wltioh  concern  the 
personal  and  property  relations  ot  wives, 
mothers,  and  widows,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  election  of  women  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  education,  charities,  and  other 
public  truata ;  the  honest  demands  of  this 
class  of  oitizuDS  for  additional  rights  and 
privileges  and  immunities  should  be  treated 
with  respectful  consideration.     [Applanse.] 

Thirteenth.  TheCoDstituttou  confers  upon 
Congress  sovereign  power  over  the  Territo- 
ries o(  the  United  States  for  their  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is 
the  riglit  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
■e  in  the  Territories  that  relio  of 
jmand  such 
nd  and  the 
lions  in  all 
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nity  ot  the  nation's  recent  toes  ;  Tvith  rea 
aeitiug  and  applauding  in  the  National  Caj 
tol  the  sentiments  of  nnrepented  rebelllot 
—  ith  sending  Union  soldiers  to  the  rear 
ith  deliberately  proposing  to  repudiate  tb 
plightedfaith  of  the  Qovernment ;  with  bein 
equally  false  and  imbecile  upon  the  over^had 
owing  financial  question ;  with  thwarting  thi 
ends  of  justice  by  its  partisan  mismanagemeii 
and  obstruction  of  investigation  J  with  prov 
ing  itself,  through  the  period  of  its  asvoacL 
eocy  in  the  lower  house  of  Congresa,  utter! j 
incompetent  to  administer  the  QoTernment. 
We  warn  the  country  against  trnstiDg  a 
party  thus  alike  unworthy,  recreant,  and 
incapable.     [Cheers.] 

Seventeenth.  The  National  Administration 
ents  oommendstion  for  its  honorable  woik 
in  the  management  of  domestic  and  foieign 
affairs,  and  President  Elrant  deserves  the 
continued  and  hearty  gratitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  his  patriotism  and  bis  im- 
mense service  in  war  and  in  peace.   CCheers.  ] 


The  following  names  were  then  presented 
of  gentlemen  as  oandidates  for  the  Presi' 
dency.  The  record  of  each  was  presented 
in  a  brief  address  by  the  gentleman  present- 
ing the  name,  and  occasionally  by  other 
friends ; 

Hon.  Marshall  Jewell,  by  Mr.  Eelly,  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  by  R,  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Indiana. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  by  Qeneral  BarloD, 
of  Kentucky. 

Hon.  J.  0.  Blaine,  by  Mr.  IngersDll,  of 
Illinois. 

Hon.  RoBOOe  Conkling,  by  Mr.  Woodford, 
of  Nov»  York. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  by  Oovernor  Nayes, 
of  Ohio. 

Hon,  J.  F.  Hartranft,  by  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew, of  Pennsylvania. 

The  convention  then  adjonrned  nnlil  ten 
o'clock  Friday. 

Tbird  Day's  FrweeedlBKi. 

The  Sepnblican  National  Convention  com- 
pleted its  labors  Friday  by  nominating  Gov- 
ernor Rntherford  B.  Hajas,  of  Ohio,  for  Ibe 
Presidency,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Wheeler, 
ot  New  York,  tor  the  Vice  Presidency.  The 
balloting  began  as  soon  as  the  Convention 
met  in  the  morning.  Before  the  result  of 
the  first  ballot  was  announced  Mlasissippt 
wished  to  correct  her  vote,  which  railed  a 
question  whether  this  could  be  done  nnder 
the  rules  adopted  the  day  before  on  Ihil 
subject.  After  a  brief  explanation,  the  cor. 
rection  was  allowed,  and  the  result  al  tbe 
ballot  was  announced  by  the  Secretary. 
There  was  no  choice,  the  highest  nnmber  of 
votes  being  given  for  Mr.  Blaine,  which  was 
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A  good  baginniDf  in  a  iaf«  gnamitee  of 
snooaaaful  reanlU.  The  delegated  represent- 
atives of  the  RepabHcan  pactf  have  done 
tlieir  work  wpH.  The  conntrj,  fiom  Uaine 
to  Oregon,  gives  a  heatly  lodoriBiQi^ot  to  the 
nominees  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
The  great  majorit;  of  the  hodj-politio,  whose 
highest  aspiratioua  are  to  see  the  cardinal 
jyrinoiiilHS  of  Republicanism  sustained  in 
their  purity  and  strength,  are  inspired  with 
new  life  and  a  nobler  patriotism.  This  first 
important  political  work  of  the  Centennial 
7*ar  is  the  harliiDger  of  a  new  era  In  the 
life  of  the  nation.  Men  have  been  seleeted 
whose  social  and  political  records  are  with- 
oBt  a  stain'  or  a  blemish.  The  impress  of 
their  lives  irill  become  a  mark  of  diatioction 
npon  (he  national  policy.  Men  in  and  oat 
of  office  will  be  made  to  feel  that  honest 
pnrposea  and  aets  are  the  safust  avenues  to 
pnblio  ooufideuoe  and  high  re»pect.  Char- 
acter tathfr  than  wealth  will  be  made  the 
standard  of  worth,  and  its  attainment  will 
become  mote  the  ruling  prinaiple  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  during  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  de- 
moralizing wsr,  from  the  effects  of  nhicb 
the  country  ia  still  so  sadly  suffering.  The 
people  accept  the  nominations  under  an  in- 
spiring conviction  that  wiser  ways  and  better 
days  are  eoming. 

THB  CONTEHTIOa. 

Flrat  Day'm  Pvaeeedlnsa. 

At  sii  minutes  before  noon,  Wednesday, 
June  14th,  Governor  Morgan  called  the  con- 
vention to  order,  and  introduced  Rev.  Dr. 
Mullin,  of  Covington,  Ky,,  who  opened  the 
proceedings  with  prayer.  Exposition  Hall 
was  filled  to  lis  ntmost  capacity,  there  being 

lis- 


that  the  party  would  not  fnlflll  its  whole 
duty  nnless  it  specifically  declared  foraoon- 
Btitntional  amendment  prohibiting  slaverj. 
This  was  received  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  amendment  was  ratified  hy  twenty-nine 
States.  Lincoln  proclaimed  it,  and  from  that 
hour  the  inn  has  not  risen  npon  a  slave. 
[Applause.]  The  chairman  urged  an  ad- 
herence to  honest  money,  and  suggested  a 
constitutional  amendment  making  the  Fresl- 
lential  term  sis  years,  and  the  inoumbeut 
neligible  for  re-election.  [Applanse.]  He 
referred  to  General  Orant  as  the  splendid 
soldier  and  patriot.  [Partial  applause.]  Th» 
chairman  also  favored  the  elevation  of  the 
by  instituting  all  needful  and 
proper  leforma,  and  said  the  candidates  now 
nominated  ehould  be  men  whose  lives  give 
of  their  sympathy. 


At  the  conclusion  Oovernor  Morgan,  in  tha 
name  of  the  National  Committee,  nominated 
Hon.  Theodore  U.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York, 
for  temporary  chairman.  The  nomination 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Bald- 
win, of  Michigan,  and  Yan  Zandt,  of  Bhode 
Island,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  tem- 
porary chairman  to  the  platform.  Mr.  Fom- 
erof  came  forward  amid  great  applause,  and 
after  saying  "  I  thank  you  moit  heartily  for 
the  compliment  coqferred  by  calling  me  to 
preside  over  the  temporary  organization  of 
this  convention,"  he  addressed  the  convan- 
lion  OS  follows ; 


0ENTLBHEII  OP  TB*  Couvbhtiob  I    1  thank 

you  most  heartily  for  the  compliment  con- 
ferred by  calling  me  to  preside  over  the 
temporary  organization  of  this  Convention. 
I  have  been  so  long  withdrawn  from  practi- 
cal participation  in  political  affairs  that  it  is 
in  obedience  to  custom  rather  than  my  own 
inclination  that  I  occupy  even  a  few  mo- 
ments of  yonr  time  in  the  consideration  of 
the  political  situation  and  of  the  principles 
BO  long  and  so  successfully  intrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Kepnblican  party.  Events 
have  chased  each  other  so  rapidly  from  the 
inaugnratiOD  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  thi 
closing  year  of  the  administration  of  Qeneral 
(jrant,  fraught  with  such  fundamental 
changes  in  the  whole  theory  and  pracUce 
of  government,  that  the  consideration  of 
them  in  the  briefest  manner  is  precluded 
upon  an  oooasion  such  as  this.  Brief  as  may 
he  considered  the  existence  of  the  Republican 
parly  none  other  in  tbe  history  of  the  nation 
has  for  so  long  a  consecutive  period  con- 
trolled its  government  without  encoauterlng 
popular  defeat  and  still  withstanding  popu- 
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lar  jealousy  of  political  asoendenoy  long  con- 
tinued by  any  party,  it  is  within  the  power 
of  this  conyention  to  designate  the  coming 
President  of  the  United  States.    Our  folly 
may  concede  what  the  wisdom  of  the  opposi- 
tion cannot  achieve — our  defeat  at  the  polls 
in  November.    But  such  defeat  can  come 
from  no  other  source.     We  are  not  met  here 
as  contending  factions  within  the  party  to 
test,  under  various  leaderships,  our  relative 
strength,  but  as  representatives  accepting  a 
high    responsibility,    to  extract    from    the 
crucible  of  conflicting  opinions  that  type  of 
American  statesmanship  which  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  worthy  embodiment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party.    Men  as  well  as  measures 
are  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  during  the 
coming  canvass,  and  neither  m^ust  be  found 
wanting  to  insure  success.     The  Republican 
party  cannot  continue  to  live  by  reason  of 
its  splendid  achievements  of  the  past,  nor 
the  Democratic  party  expect  to  be  returned  to 
power  upon  its  glittering  promises  of  reform 
in  the  future.    The  former  has  but  to  present 
men — representatives  of  its  principles;  the 
latter  must  discover  both  men  and  principles. 
In  former  days,  when  party  ties  were  firmer, 
when  the  immediate  pressure  of  impending 
national  calamities  hedged  us    about  and 
compelled  party  fidelity,  the  platform  carried 
along  the  man,  whoever  he  might  be.    Party 
ties  are  looser  now,  and  no  platform  is  buoy- 
ant enough  to  float  an  unworthy  candidate. 
The  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the 
administrative    policy    of   the    Republican 
party,  while  not  so  apparent  in  immediate 
results,  is  as  commanding,  respecting  future 
consequences,  as  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
We  are  told  that  it  has  accomplished  its  mis- 
sion, and  therefore  has  no  longer  a  claim  to 
live.     Well,  if  it  has,  and  the  time  for  its 
dissolution  has  come,  it  can  die  triumphantly, 
exclaiming  with  the  apostle  of  old,  **  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  and  have  kept  the  faith." 
It  has  fulfilled  many  missions ;  it  fulfilled 
the  mission  of  its  birth  in  neutralizing  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  in  saving  to  freedom  the 
great  Territories  of  the  Northwest  aud  bring- 
ing California  into  the  sisterhood  of  States, 
undefiled  by  slavery  and  adorned  like  a  bride 
in  the  glitter  of  her  golden  promise.    It  ful- 
filled the  mission  of  its  youth  in  accepting 
the  irrepressible  conflict,  and  it  was  a  mis- 
sion worth  living  for,  to  have  saved  a  nation- 
ality like  ours,  to  have  found  4,000,000  slaves 
and  to  have  raised  them  to  the  dignity  of 
American  citizenship,  and  to  have  recon- 
structed the  Federal  Constitution   so  as  to 
place  the  liberties  of  the  citizen  and  the 
credit  of  the  nation  upon  foundations  strong 
enough  to  endure  anything  except  the  infe- 
licity of  a  Democratic  administration. 
The  mission  of  the  manhood  of  the  Repub- 


lican party,  our  mission  of  to-day,  is  to  es- 
tablish on  sure  foundations,  and  make  secure 
for  the  coming  ages,  the  fhiits  of  the  war 
debt  and  of  taxation  through  which  the 
present  has  been  achieved.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  by  the  individual  citizen  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  constitutional  amend- 
ments are  to  be  secured  through  such  ap- 
propriate  legislation  as  Congress  may  devise. 
I  ask  the  freedmen  of  the  South  if  they  are 
ready  to  acoept  the  Democratic  party  as  the 
source  of  power  from  which  is  to  flow  the 
appropriate  legislation  to  give  effect  to  those 
amendments.  I  ask  a  candid  public  if  the 
only  anarchy  that  exists  in  the  South  to-day 
is  not  the  anarchy  caused  by  the  opposition 
of  the  Democratio  party,  as  such,  to  the 
principles  adopted  in  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  now  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  land  ? 

The  Democratio  party  claims  to  accept  the 
situation  respecting  the  sacredness  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
national  credit,  and  yet  twenty  million  dol- 
lars of  taxation  will  not  make  good  the  an- 
nual loss  to  the  American  people  from  the 
undefined  and  undefinable  attitude  and  in- 
tentions of  that  party  in  regard  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt.  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  to  overthrow  the 
rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
ready  money  to  pay  the  army  and  navy  and 
to  provide  the  immense  material  of  war,  it 
became  necessary  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments, to  make  a  forced  loan  from  the  people 
by  declaring  the  greenback  a  legal  tender 
in  payment  of  public  and  private  indebted- 
ness, and  yet,  while  claiming  to  be  in  favor 
of  resumption  of  specie  payments  at  some 
indefinite  time  and  by  means  of  some  un- 
defined process,  although  eleven  years  have 
passed  since  the  close  of  the  war,  it  bit- 
terly opposes  the  payment  of  this  forced  loan 
or  the  taking  of  the  first  practical  step  toward 
resuming  our  position  among  the  solvent 
nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

No,  gentlemen,  the  late  war  was  not  a 
mere  prize-fight  for  national  supremacy ;  it 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  conflict  of  irrecon- 
cilable moral,  social,  and  political  forces. 
Democracy  had  its  lot  with  the  moral,  social, 
and  political  forces  of  the  cause  which  was 
lost ;  the  Republican  party  with  those  which 
triumphed  and  survived.  The  preservation 
of  the  results  of  that  victory  devolves  upon 
us  here  and  now.  Democracy  has  no  tra- 
dition of  the  past,  no  impulses  of  the  present, 
no  aspirations  for  the  future  fitting  it  for  this 
task.  The  reaction  of  1874  has  already  spent 
itself  in  a  vain  effort  to  realize  the  situation. 
It  has  simply  demonstrated  that  no  change 
in  the  machinery  of  the  Government  can  be 
had  outside  of  the  Republican  party  without 
drawing  with  it  a  practical  nullification  of 
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the  great  work  of  reoonstriiction  of  the 
financial  ohaos  and  administrative  revolu- 
tion. The  present  House  of  Representatives 
has  succeeded  in  nothing  except  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  incapacity. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1855  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times,  accepting  the  early  added 
responsibility  of  war,  emancipation,  taxation, 
and  reconstruction,  until  the  brightest  pages 
of  American  history  are  but  the  lifestay  of 
the  Republican  party.  Of  the  whole  mass 
of  its  constitutional  amendments  and  legis- 
lative enactments  it  takes  the  responsibility, 
without  apology.  It  has  often  erred,  but  it 
has  never  feared  to  act ;  and  through  its 
action  the  nation  has  lived.  There  has  been 
corruption,  but  when  it  was  discovered  the 
order  went  forth,  '*Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape," and  the  order  has  been  executed. 
There  has  been  want  of  harmony,  but  a  plat- 
form unwavering  in  its  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, with  candidates  worthy  of  it,  will 
weld  together,  as  of  old,  into  an  unconquer- 
able army  the  great  liberty-loving,  law- 
abiding  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  United 
States,  and  stamp  with  enduring  success  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  speech  was  well  received,  as  it  de- 
served to  be.  It  elicited  earnest  applause 
from  every  part  of  the  building.  The  ref- 
erence to  the  order,  **  Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape !  **  was  received  with  especial  fervor, 
which  was  renewed  when  he  said  that  the 
order  had  been  executed.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Pomeroy  asked  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
convention. 

OTHER  TEMPOBART  OFFICERS. 

On  motion,  Irving  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
appointed  temporary  secretaries,  and  E.  W. 
Hicks  appointed  sergeant-at-arms. 

NOMINATION  OF   COMMITTEES. 

The  roll  of  States  and  Territories  was  then 
called  for  the  nomination  of  committees  on 
resolutions,  credentials,  organization,  and 
rules  of  order  of  business.  Ou  motion,  it 
was  agreed  to  pass  in  the  roll-call  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  there  are  contest- 
ing delegations. 

RESOLUTION  ON  ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  McPherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered 
a  resolution  that  when  the  convention  ad- 
journs it  be  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow,  at 
which  time  it  will  proceed  to  the  nomination, 
with  two  speeches  of  ten  minutes  each,  or 
one  of  twenty  minutes,  for  each  nominee. 

THE  GERMAN  REPUBLICAN  SENTIMENT. 

Mr.  Vance,  of  New  York,  offered  a  series 
of  resolutions  from  the  Republican  G-ermans. 
indicating  the    German  sentiment    on  the 


school,   Sabbath,    immigration,    and    other 
questions. 

NEW  YORK    ^EFORMBRS. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  presented  the 
address  of  the  Republican  Reform  Club  of 
New  York,  which  he  asked  to  have  read. 
Objection  being  made,  the  question  was  put 
to  the  convention,  which  was  decided  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Curtis 
in  response  to  calls  to  take  the  platform, 
proceeded  to  the  stage  amidst  loud  applause 
from  both  the  lloor  and  the  galleries,  and 
read  the  address  of  June  6  as  heretofore 
published.  The  reference  of  the  address  to 
return  to  specie  payments  and  thorough 
civil  service  reform  elicited  cheers.  Refer- 
ence to  oligarchy  of  Federal  office-holders  in 
connection  with  a  New  York  Senator  called 
forth  applause  from  the  galleries  and  partial 
applause  from  the  floor. 

The  conclusion  of  the  reading  was  followed 
by  prolonged  and  tumultuous  applause  and 
cries  of  ** speech,**  "speech.**  Amid  which 
Mr.  Curtis  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  Reform  Club*s  address  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

RESOLUTIONS WOMEN  *S     RIGHTS  —  REFERBNCB 

WITHOUT  DEBATE. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas  we  remember  with  gratitude  the 
services  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  country — 

Resolved^  We  favor  bestowal  of  political 
rights  on  all  loyal  citizens  regardless  of  sex. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Mass.,  it  was 
resolved  that  all  addresses,  memorials,  and 
resolutions  be  referred  without  reading  or 
debate. 

OTHER    ADDRESSES. 

Senator  Logan,  Governor  Noyes,  Rev.  Mr. 
Garnett,  (colored,)  of  New  York,  Fred. 
Douglas,  (colored,)  of  Washington,  and  Wm. 
A.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  made  short  and  ap- 
propriate addresses.  Mr.  Howard  said  the 
success  of  the  Republican  party  depended  on 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  in  it. 
Two  classes  Lave  been  heard  from,  and  now 
he  came  forward  to  represent  the  great  party 
of  cripples.  He  referred  to  his  election  in 
the  early  days  of  the  party.  Since  then  the 
party  had  been  making  a  history  with  a 
rapidity  never  approached  by  any  other. 
It  is  the  party  of  liberty.  The  Democratic 
party  claims  the  right  of  liberty,  also  the 
liberty  to  murder  the  negroes  and  assassi- 
nate white  men*s  reputations.  Mr.  Howard, 
during  part  of  his  speech,  occupied  his  seat 
rising  frequently  as  he  warmed  up  to  his 
subject,  and  standing  until  his  limba  were 
exhausted.  Michigan,  he  said,  had  never 
trailed  the  Republican  banner.    She  will 
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triamphantlj  cast  her  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  this  convention.  Bat  he  earnestly  urged 
that  while  they  stand  by  the  sentiment, 
**Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  to  see  to  it  also 
that  no  honest  man  shall  have  his  reputation 
assassinated.     [Great  applause.] 

THE  OEBMANS. 

A.  J.  Dittenhoffer,  of  N.  Y.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  German  Republi- 
can convention,  recently  assembled  in  this 
city,  over  which  I  had  the  honor  to  preside, 
and  in  which  twenty  States  were  represented, 
I  desire  to  present  the  following  resolutions, 
to  three  of  which  I  desire  to  call  particular 
attention :  First,  advocating,  in  view  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  declaring  State  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  immi- 
grants unconstitutional,  that  the  National 
Government  legislate  on  the  subject.  Sec- 
ond, demanding  a  revision  of  treaties  be- 
tween the  foreign  governments  affecting 
naturalization  and  expatriation.  Third, 
demanding  non-sectarian  schooln  [cheers] 
and 

TAXATION  OP  CHURCH  PROPBBTT, 

[applause,]  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  message. 
[Applause.]  I  ask  the  permission  of  this 
convention  that  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Simon  Wolf  is  chairman,  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  and  discuss  them. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  resolutions, 
they  being  referred  to  the  committee.  They 
are  as  follows : 

The  German  Republican  delegates  of  the 
United  States  in  convention  assembled,  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  June  12  and  13,  1876, 
have  adopted  the  following  declaration  of 
principles  for  the  coming  campaign,  and 
present  the  same  to  the  National  Republican 
convention  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

First.  We  declare  our  unalterable  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  recognizing  in  their  perpetuation  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  Republic. 

Second.  Free,  non-sectarian  schools;  com- 
pulsory education,  and  taxation  of  church 
property,  as  expressed  in  the  late  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  No  recognition  of  any  system  of 
worship  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government, 
Sunday  being  recognized  by  the  individual 
and  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  legislation  seeking  to  abridge 
the  personal  rights  of  the  citizen,  with 
respect  to  its  observance,  is  unconstitutional. 

Fourth.  The  protection  of  immigrants  by 
the  Federal  power  is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity; legislation  fostering  and  protecting  this 
important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Republic  must  be  at  once  devised,  in  view  of 


the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
declaring  State  legislation  unconstitutional. 
Fifth.  In  a  republic  there  can  be  but  one 
class  of  citizens.  The  laws  must  give  the 
same  protection  abroad  as  at  home.  Any 
discrimination  between  those  adopted  and 
those  native-born  are  unjust,  and  such  legis- 
lation 

SAVORS  OP    KNOW-HOTHINGISM, 

and  is  unworthy  of  American  statesman- 
ship. Therefore  we  demand  a  revision  of 
existing  treaties  with  foreign  Governments, 
especially  that  of  Germany,  affecting  natural- 
ization and  expatriation. 

Sixth.  The  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
Republic  lies  primarily  in  a  regulated  sys- 
tem of  civil  service,  based  on  moral  charac- 
acter  and  capacity,  and  not  solely  on  politi- 
cal service. 

Seventh.  Opposition  to  all  inflation  and 
repudiation  heresies,  and  no  step  backward 
on  the  road  to  resumption. 

Eighth.  The  maintenance  of  every  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  Federal 
power,  and  especially  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  every  law  affecting  citizens  South. 

Ninth.  The*  Nation  is  supreme,  and  not 
the  State. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Lorinp ,  from  the  Committee  on  Perma- 
nent Organization,  reported  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT,    EDWARD    M*PHBRS0N,  OF   PENNSYL- 
VANIA; 

secretary,  Irving  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin. 
Also  a  long  list  of  vice  presidents.  (Mr. 
McPherson  had  been  replaced  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  by  Wm.  B.  Mann,  of 
Philadelphia.)  The  name  of  Ben.  Wade  as 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  elicited  applause. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  motion  to 
postpone  the  conpideration  of  the  report  on 
permanent  organization  until  after  the  con- 
testing delegations  had  been  settled,  the 
motion  was  tabled  and .  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  appointed  Mr.  Orton  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Donnan  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  McCor  • 
mick  of  Arizona,  a  committee  to  conduct  the 
permanent  president  to  the  chair. 

m'pherson's  address. 
Mr.  McPherson  on  taking  the  chair  said  : 
^*  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, no  one  of  you  knows  better  than 
myself  how  entirely  unworthy  I  am  of  this 
high  honor.  It  has  come  to  me  not  only 
unsought,  but  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  surprise.  But  I  have  been 
reared  in  the  school  of  duty,  and  in  the 
politics  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  that  every  Republican  shall  do  his 
whole  duty.     [Applause.]     And  therefore  I 
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the  great  work  of  reoonstrnction  of  the 
financial  chaos  and  administrative  revoln- 
tioB.  The  present  House  of  Representatiyes 
has  snooeeded  in  nothing  except  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  incapacity. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1855  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times,  accepting  the  early  added 
responsibility  of  war,  emancipation,  taxation, 
and  reconstruction,  until  the  brightest  pages 
of  American  history  are  but  the  lifestay  of 
the  Republican  party.  Of  the  whole  mass 
of  its  constitutional  amendments  and  legis- 
lative enactments  It  takes  the  responsibility, 
without  apology.  It  has  often  erred,  but  it 
has  never  feared  to  act ;  and  through  its 
action  the  nation  has  lived.  There  has  been 
corruption,  but  when  it  was  discovered  the 
order  went  forth,  **Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape,*' and  the  order  has  been  executed. 
There  has  been  want  of  harmony,  but  a  plat- 
form unwavering  in  its  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, with  candidates  worthy  of  it«  will 
weld  together,  as  of  old,  into  an  unconquer- 
able army  the  great  liberty-loving,  law- 
abiding  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  United 
States,  and  stamp  with  enduring  success  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  speech  was  well  received,  as  it  de- 
served to  be.  It  elicited  earnest  applause 
from  every  part  of  the  building.  The  ref- 
erence to  the  order,  **  Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape ! "  was  received  with  especial  fervor, 
which  was  renewed  when  he  said  that  the 
order  had  been  executed.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Pomeroy  asked  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
convention. 

OTHER  TEMPOBABT  OPPICBBS. 

On  motion,  Irving  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
appointed  temporary  secretaries,  and  E.  W. 
Hicks  appointed  sergeant-at-arms. 

NOMINATION  OP   COMMITTEES. 

The  roll  of  States  and  Territories  was  then 
called  for  the  nomination  of  committees  on 
resolutions,  credentials,  organization,  and 
rules  of  order  of  business.  Ou  motion,  it 
was  agreed  to  pass  in  the  roll-call  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  there  are  contest- 
ing delegations. 

RESOLUTION  ON  ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  McPherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered 
a  resolution  that  when  the  convention  ad- 
journs it  be  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow,  at 
which  time  it  will  proceed  to  the  nomination, 
with  two  speeches  of  ten  minutes  each,  or 
one  of  twenty  minutes,  for  each  nominee. 

THE  GERMAN  REPUBLICAN  SENTIMENT. 

Mr.  Vance,  of  New  York,  offered  a  series 
of  resolutions  from  the  Republican  G-ermans. 
indicating  the    German  sentiment    on  the 


school,   Sabbath,    immigration,    and   other 
questions. 

NEW  YORK    ^BFOEMBRS. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  presented  the 
address  of  the  Republican  Reform  Club  of 
New  York,  which  he  asked  to  have  read. 
Objection  being  made,  the  question  was  put 
to  the  convention,  which  was  decided  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Curtis 
in  response  to  calls  to  take  the  platform, 
proceeded  to  the  stage  amid.<)t  loud  applause 
from  both  the  floor  and  the  galleries,  and 
read  the  address  of  June  6  as  heretofore 
published.  The  reference  of  the  address  to 
return  to  specie  payments  and  thorough 
civil  service  reform  elicited  cheers.  Refer- 
ence to  oligarchy  of  Federal  office-holders  in 
connection  with  a  New  York  Senator  called 
forth  applause  from  the  galleries  and  partial 
applause  from  the  floor. 

The  conclusion  of  the  reading  was  followed 
by  prolonged  and  tumultuous  applause  and 
cries  of  ** speech,"  "speech."  Amid  which 
Mr.  Curtis  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  Reform  Club's  address  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

RESOLUTIONS WOMEN 'S     BIGHTS  —  BBFEBBNCB 

WITHOUT  DEBATE. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas  we  remember  with  gratitude  the 
services  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  country — 

Resolved^  We  favor  bestowal  of  political 
rights  on  all  loyal  citizens  regardless  of  sex. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Mass.,  it  was 
resolved  that  all  addresses,  memorials,  and 
resolutions  be  referred  without  reading  or 
debate. 

OTHEB    ADDBESSBS. 

Senator  Logan,  Governor  Noyes,  Rev.  Mr. 
Garnett,  (colored,)    of    New    York,    Fred. 
Douglas,  (colored,)  of  Washington,  and  Wm. 
A.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  made  short  and  ap- 
propriate addresses.     Mr.  Howard  said   the 
success  of  the  Republican  party  depended  on 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  in  it. 
Two  classes  Lave  been  heard  from,  and  now 
he  came  forward  to  represent  the  great  party 
of  cripples.    He  referred  to  his  election  in 
the  early  days  of  the  party.     Since  then  tlie 
party  had  been  making  a  history   with,  a 
rapidity  never  approached  by  any   other. 
It  is  the  party  of  liberty.     The  Democratic 
party  claims  the  right  of  liberty,  also   the 
liberty  to  murder  the  negroes  and  assassi- 
nate white  men's  reputations.     Mr.  Howard, 
during  part  of  his  speech,  occupied  his  seat 
rising  frequently  as  he  warmed  up  to   liia 
subject,  and  standing  until  his  limb»  were 
exhausted.    Michigan,  he  said,  had  never 
trailed  the  Republican  banner.     She    Trill 
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triamphantlj  cast  her  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  this  conventiou.  But  he  earnestly  urged 
that  while  they  stand  hy  the  sentiment, 
''Let  no  guilty  man  escape,"  to  see  to  it  also 
that  no  honest  man  shall  have  his  reputatfon 
assassinated.     [Great  applause.] 

THB  GERMANS. 

A.  J.  Dittenhoffer,  of  N.  Y.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  German  Republi- 
can convention,  recently  assembled  in  this 
city,  over  which  I  had  the  honor  to  preside, 
and  in  which  twenty  States  were  represented, 
I  desire  to  present  the  following  resolutions, 
to  three  of  which  I  desire  to  call  particular 
attention :  First,  advocating,  in  view  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  declaring  State  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  immi- 
grants unconstitutional,  that  the  National 
Government  legislate  on  the  subject.  Sec- 
ond, demanding  a  revision  of  treaties  be- 
tween the  foreign  governments  aflfecting 
naturalization  and  expatriation.  Third, 
demanding  non-sectarian  schooln  [cheers] 
and 

TAXATION  OP  CHUBCH  PROPBBTT, 

[applause,]  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  message. 
[Applause.]  I  ask  the  permission  of  this 
convention  that  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Simon  Wolf  is  chairman,  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  and  discuss  them. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  resolutions, 
they  being  referred  to  the  committee.  They 
are  as  follows  : 

The  German  Republican  delegates  of  the 
United  States  in  convention  assembled,  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  June  12  and  13,  1876, 
have  adopted  the  following  declaration  of 
principles  for  the  coming  campaign,  and 
present  the  same  to  the  National  Republican 
convention  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

First.  We  declare  our  unalterable  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  recognizing  in  their  perpetuation  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  Republic. 

Second.  Free,  non-sectarian  schools;  com- 
pulsory education,  and  taxation  of  church 
property,  as  expressed  in  the  late  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  No  recognition  of  any  system  of 
worship  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government, 
Sunday  being  recognized  by  the  individual 
and  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  legislation  seeking  to  abridge 
the  personal  rights  of  the  citizen,  with 
respect  to  its  observance,  is  unconstitutional. 

Fourth.  The  protection  of  immigrants  by 
the  Federal  power  is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity; legislation  fostering  and  protecting  this 
important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Republic  must  be  at  once  devised,  in  view  of 


the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
declaring  State  Legislation  unconstitutional. 
Fifth.  In  a  republic  there  can  be  but  one 
class  of  citizens.  The  laws  must  give  the 
same  protection  abroad  as  at  home.  Any 
discrimination  between  those  adopted  and 
those  native-born  are  unjust,  and  such  legis- 
lation 

SAVORS   OF    KNOW-HOTHINaiSM, 

and  is  unworthy  of  American  statesman- 
ship. Therefore  we  demand  a  revision  of 
existing  treaties  with  foreign  Governments, 
especially  that  of  Germany,  affecting  natural- 
ization and  expatriation. 

Sixth.  The  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
Republic  lies  primarily  in  a  regulated  sys- 
tem of  civil  service,  based  on  moral  charac- 
acter  and  capacity,  and  not  solely  on  politi- 
cal service. 

Seventh.  Opposition  to  all  inflation  and 
repudiation  heresies,  and  no  step  backward 
on  the  road  to  resumption. 

Eighth.  The  maintenance  of  every  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  Federal 
power,  and  especially  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  every  law  affecting  citizens  South. 

Ninth.  The'  Nation  is  supreme,,  and  not 
the  State. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Lorinp ,  from  the  Committee  on  Perma- 
nent Organization,  reported  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT,    EDWARD    M'PHBRSON,  OP   PENNSYL- 
VANIA; 

secretary,  Irving  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin. 
Also  a  long  list  of  vice  presidents.  (Mr. 
McPherson  had  been  replaced  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  by  Wm.  B.  Mann,  of 
Philadelphia.)  The  name  of  Ben.  Wade  as 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  elicited  applause. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  motion  to 
postpone  the  conpideration  of  the  report  on 
permanent  organization  until  after  the  con- 
testing delegations  had  been  settled,  the 
motion  was  tabled  and ,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  appointed  Mr.  Orton  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Donnan  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  McCor  • 
mick  of  Arizona,  a  committee  to  conduct  the 
permanent  president  to  the  chair. 

m'pherson's  address. 
Mr.  McPherson  on  taking  the  chair  said  : 
**  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, no  one  of  you  knows  better  than 
myself  how  entirely  unworthy  I  am  of  this 
high  honor.  It  has  come  to  me  not  only 
unsought,  but  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  surprise.  But  I  have  been 
reared  in  the  school  of  duty,  and  in  the 
politics  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  that  every  Republican  shall  do  his 
whole  duty.     [Applause.]     And  therefore  I 
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the  great  work  of  reconstruction  of  the 
financial  chaos  and  administrative  revolu- 
tion. The  present  House  of  Representatives 
has  succeeded  in  nothing  except  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  incapacity. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Republican 
party  in  1855  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  times,  accepting  the  early  added 
responsibility  of  war,  emancipation,  taxation, 
and  reconstruction,  until  the  brightest  pages 
of  American  history  are  but  the  lifestay  of 
the  Republican  party.  Of  the  whole  mass 
of  its  constitutional  amendments  and  legis- 
lative enactments  it  takes  the  responsibility, 
without  apology.  It  has  often  erred,  but  it 
has  never  feared  to  act ;  and  through  its 
action  the  nation  has  lived.  There  has  been 
corruption,  but  when  it  was  discovered  the 
order  went  forth,  **Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape," and  the  order  has  been  executed. 
There  has  been  want  of  harmony,  but  a  plat- 
form unwavering  in  its  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, with  candidates  worthy  of  it,  will 
weld  together,  as  of  old,  into  an  unconquer- 
able army  the  great  liberty-loving,  law- 
abiding  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  United 
States,  and  stamp  with  enduring  success  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  speech  was  well  received,  as  it  de- 
served to  be.  It  elicited  earnest  applause 
from  every  part  of  the  building.  The  ref- 
erence to  the  order,  **  Let  no  guilty  man  es- 
cape 1 "  was  received  with  especial  fervor, 
which  was  renewed  when  he  said  that  the 
order  had  been  executed.  In  conclusion  Mr. 
Pomeroy  asked  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
convention. 

OTHER  TEMPORARY  OFFICERS. 

On  motion,  Irving  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  were 
appointed  temporary  secretaries,  and  E.  W. 
Hicks  appointed  sergeant-at-arms. 

NOMINATION  OF   COMMITTEES. 

The  roll  of  States  and  Territories  was  then 
called  for  the  nomination  of  committees  on 
resolutions,  credentials,  organization,  and 
rules  of  order  of  business.  Ou  motion,  it 
was  agreed  to  pass  in  the  roll-call  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  there  are  contest- 
ing delegations. 

RESOLUTION  ON  ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  McPherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  offered 
a  resolution  that  when  the  convention  ad- 
journs it  be  to  11  o'clock  to-morrow,  at 
which  time  it  will  proceed  to  the  nomination, 
with  two  speeches  of  ten  minutes  each,  or 
one  of  twenty  minutes,  for  each  nominee. 

THE  GERMAN  REPUBLICAN  SENTIMENT. 

Mr.  Vance,  of  New  York,  offered  a  series 
of  resolutions  from  the  Republican  G-ermans, 
indicating  the    German  sentiment    on  the 


school,   Sabbath,    immigration,    and    other 
questions. 

NEW  YORK    l(EFORMBRS. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  presented  the 
address  of  the  Republican  Reform  Club  of 
New  York,  which  he  asked  to  have  read. 
Objection  being  made,  the  question  was  put 
to  the  convention,  which  was  decided  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  to  hear  it.  Mr.  Curtis 
in  response  to  calls  to  take  the  platform, 
proceeded  to  the  stage  amidst  loud  applause 
from  both  the  lloor  and  the  galleries,  and 
read  the  address  of  June  6  as  heretofore 
published.  The  reference  of  the  address  to 
return  to  specie  payments  and  thorough 
civil  service  reform  elicited  cheers.  Refer- 
ence to  oligarchy  of  Federal  office-holders  in 
connection  with  a  New  York  Senator  called 
forth  applause  from  the  galleries  and  partial 
applause  from  the  floor. 

The  conclusion  of  the  reading  was  followed 
by  prolonged  and  tumultuous  applause  and 
cries  of  ** speech,**  "speech.**  Amid  which 
Mr.  Curtis  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  Reform  Club's  address  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  without  debate. 

RESOLUTIONS  -^  WOMEN  *S     RIGHTS  —  REFERENCE 
WITHOUT  DEBATE. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas  we  remember  with  gratitude  the 
services  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  country — 

Resolved,  We  favor  bestowal  of  political 
rights  on  all  loyal  citizens  regardless  of  sex. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Mass.,  it  was 
resolved  that  all  addresses,  memorials,  and 
resolutions  be  referred  without  reading  or 
debate. 

OTHER    ADDRESSES. 

Senator  Logan,  Governor  Noyes,  Rev.  Mr. 
Garnett,  (colored,)  of  New  York,  Fred. 
Douglas,  (colored,)  of  Washington,  and  Wm. 
A.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  made  short  and  ap- 
propriate addresses.  Mr.  Howard  said  the 
success  of  the  Republican  party  depended  on 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  all  classes  in  it. 
Two  classes  Lave  been  heard  from,  and  now 
he  came  forward  to  represent  the  great  party 
of  cripples.  He  referred  to  his  election  in 
the  early  days  of  the  party.  Since  then  the 
party  had  been  making  a  history  with  a 
rapidity  never  approached  by  any  other. 
It  is  the  party  of  liberty.  The  Democratic 
party  claims  the  right  of  liberty,  also  the 
liberty  to  murder  the  negroes  and  assassi- 
nate white  men*s  reputations.  Mr.  Howard, 
during  part  of  his  speech,  occupied  his  seat 
rising  frequently  as  he  warmed  up  to  his 
subject,  and  standing  until  his  limba  were 
exhausted.  Michigan,  he  said,  had  never 
trailed  the  Republican  banner.     She  will 
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triamphantljcast  her  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  this  convention.  But  he  earnestly  urged 
that  while  they  stand  by  the  sentiment, 
"Let  no  guilty  man  escape/'  to  see  to  it  also 
that  no  honest  man  shall  have  his  reputation 
assassinated.     [Great  applause.] 

THE  GBRMA2VS. 

A.  J.  Dittenhoffer,  of  N.  Y.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  German  Republi- 
can convention,  recently  assembled  in  this 
city,  over  which  I  had  the  honor  to  preside, 
and  in  which  twenty  States  were  represented, 
I  desire  to  present  the  following  resolutions, 
to  three  of  which  I  desire  to  call  particular 
attention :  First,  advocating,  in  view  of  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  declaring  State  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  i^nmi- 
grants  unconstitutional,  that  the  National 
Government  legislate  on  the  subject.  Sec- 
ond, demanding  a  revision  of  treaties  be- 
tween the  foreign  governments  affecting 
naturalization  and  expatriation.  Third, 
demanding  non-sectarian  schools  [cheers] 
and 

TAXATION  OF  CHURCH  PROPBBTT, 

[applause,]  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  message. 
[Applause.]  I  ask  the  permission  of  this 
convention  that  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Simon  Wolf  is  chairman,  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions  and  discuss  them. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  resolutions, 
they  being  referred  to  the  committee.  They 
are  as  follows : 

The  German  Republican  delegates  of  the 
United  States  in  convention  assembled,  in 
the  city  of  Cincinnati,  June  12  and  13,  1876, 
have  adopted  the  following  declaration  of 
principles  for  the  coming  campaign,  and 
present  the  same  to  the  National  Republican 
convention  for  its  favorable  consideration. 

First.  We  declare  our  unalterable  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  recognizing  in  their  perpetuation  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  Republic. 

Second.  Free,  non-sectarian  schools;  com- 
pulsory education,  and  taxation  of  church 
property,  as  expressed  in  the  late  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Third.  No  recognition  of  any  system  of 
worship  by  the  State  or  Federal  Government, 
Sunday  being  recognized  by  the  individual 
and  not  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  All  legislation  seeking  to  abridge 
the  personal  rights  of  the  citizen,  with 
respect  to  its  observance,  is  unconstitutional. 

Fourth.  The  protection  of  immigrants  by 
the  Federal  power  is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity; legislation  fostering  and  protecting  this 
important  factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Republic  must  be  at  onco  devised,  in  view  of 


the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
declaring  State  legislation  unconstitutional. 
Fifth.  In  a  republic  there  can  be  but  one 
class  of  citizens.  Th«  laws  must  give  the 
same  protection  abroad  as  at  home.  Any 
discrimination  between  those  adopted  and 
those  native-born  are  unjust,  and  such  legis- 
lation 

SAVORS   OF    KNOW-HOTHINOISM, 

and  is  unworthy  of  American  statesman- 
ship. Therefore  we  demand  a  revision  of 
existing  treaties  with  foreign  Governments, 
especially  that  of  Germany,  affecting  natural- 
ization and  expatriation. 

Sixth.  The  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
Republic  lies  primarily  in  a  regulated  sys- 
tem of  civil  service,  based  on  moral  charac- 
acter  and  capacity,  and  not  solely  on  politi- 
cal service. 

Seventh.  Opposition  to  all  inflation  and 
repudiation  heresies,  and  no  step  backward 
on  the  road  to  resumption. 

Eighth.  The  maintenance  of  every  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  the  Federal 
power,  and  especially  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  every  law  affecting  citizens  South. 

Ninth.  The*  Nation  is  supreme^  and  not 
the  State. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Loring',  from  the  Committee  on  Perma- 
nent Organization,  reported  as  follows : 

PRESIDENT,    EDWARD    M'PHERSON,  OF   PENNSYL- 
VANIA; 

secretary,  Irving  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin. 
Also  a  long  list  of  vice  presidents.  (Mr. 
McPherson  had  been  replaced  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  by  Wm.  B.  Mann,  of 
Philadelphia.)  The  name  of  Ben.  Wade  as 
one  of  the  vice  presidents  elicited  applause. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  motion  to 
postpone  the  conpideration  of  the  report  on 
permanent  organization  until  after  the  con- 
testing delegations  had  been  settled,  the 
motion  was  tabled  and ,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  appointed  Mr.  Orton  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Donnan  of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  McCor  • 
mick  of  Arizona,  a  committee  to  conduct  the 
permanent  president  to  the  chair. 

m'phbrson's  address. 
Mr.  McPherson  on  taking  the  chair  said  : 
**  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, no  one  of  you  knows  better  than 
myself  how  entirely  unworthy  I  am  of  this 
high  honor.  It  has  come  to  me  not  only 
unsought,  but  with  a  feeling  of  absolute  and 
uncontrollable  surprise.  But  I  have  been 
reared  in  the  school  of  duty,  and  in  the 
politics  of  Pennsylvania  it  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  that  every  Republican  shall  do  his 
whole  duty,     [Applause.]     And  therefore  I 
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am  here  to  accept  this  honor  tendered  by 
your  committee  and  ratified  by  yourselves 
as  an  honor  tendered  to  the  great  old  Com- 
monwealth which  has  sent  me  as  one  of  its 
delegates  to  this  convention  since  1856.  In 
no  one  of  the  great  contests  has  she  ever 
faltered,  [applause,]  and  in  this  Centennial 
convention  she  has  turned  an  inflexible,  de- 
fiant face  to  the  enemy.  She  says  no  truce 
with  treason,  malignity,  hate,  or  anything 
that  is  not  national.  [Applause.]  She  has 
determined  to  roll  up  for  the  nominees  of 
this  convention  a  majority  such  as  will  en- 
title her  to  continue  to  be  what  she  has  long 
been — and  I  say  it  with  all  respect — ^foremost 
in  the  Republican  caucus."     [Cheers.] 

The  Committee  on  Rules  reporting  that 
they  were  not  ready  to  report,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Thursday, 
June  15. 

Seconcl  Day's  Proeeedlnffs. 

At  11:08  President  McPherson  called  the 
convention  to  order,  and  presented  Rev.  Geo. 
Beecher,  who  opened  the  proceedings  with 
prayer. 

George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  pre- 
sented a  memorial  of  the  National  Woman-s 
Suffrage  Association.  As  this  paper  must  go 
to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  Mr.  Hoar 
moved  that  Mrs.  Sara  J.  Spencer  be  heard 
by  the  convention  for  ten  minutes.  Agreed 
to.     [Applause.] 

Mrs.  Spencer  came  forward.  She  pro- 
ceeded to  present  in  a  concise  form  the 
claims  of  the  women  citizens  to  practical 
recognition,  and  criticised  the  failure  of  the 
speakers  yesterday  to  plead  for  them.  The 
conclusion  of  her  brief  speech  was  received 
with  applause. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  017  BULBS. 

Mr.  Cessna,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Order  of  Business,  made  the  following 
report: 

To  the  Honorable  the  President  and  Members 
of  the  Republican  National  Convention:  Your 
committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  matter 
of  rules  and  order  of  business  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  rules,  including  the 
order  of  business  for  the  government  of  this 
convention,  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Rule  1.  Upon  all  subjects  before  the  con- 
vention the  States  shall  be  called  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  next  the  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rule  2.  Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
double  the  number  of  its  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  according  to  the 
late  apportionment,  and  each  Territory  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled 
to  two  votes.  The  votes  of  each  delegation 
shall  be  reported  by  its  chairman. 

Rule  3.  The  report  of  the  committee  on 


credentials  shall  be  disposed  of  before  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  platform  and  res- 
olutions is  acted  upon,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  platform  and  resolutions  shall 
be  disposed  of  before  the  convention  pro- 
ceeds to  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Rule  4.  In  making  the  nomination  for 
President  and  Vice  President  in  no  case  shall 
the  calling  of  the  roll  be  dispensed  with  when 
it  shall  appear  ^hat  any  candidate  has  re- 
ceived the  majority  of  votes  cast.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  shall  announce  ^o 
question  to  be,  "Shall  the  nomination  of  the 
candidates  be  made  unanimous  ?  '*  but  if  no 
candidate  shall  have  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes,  the  Chair  shall  direct  the  vote 
to  be  again  taken,  which  shall  be  repeated 
until  some  candidate  shall  have  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast.  And  when  any 
State  has  announced  its  vote  it  shall  so  stand 
until  the  ballot  is  announced,  unless  in  case 
of  a  numerical  error. 

Rule  5.  When  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
of  any  two  States  shall  demand  that  a  vote 
be  recorded,  the  same  shall  be  taken  by  the 
States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  secretary  calling  the  roll  of  States 
and  Territories  in  the  order  heretofore  stated, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rule  6.  In  the  record  of  the  votes  by 
States  the  vote  of  each  State,  Territory,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  announced 
by  the  chairman,  and  in  case  the  votes  of 
any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia shall  be  divided  the  chairman  shall 
announce  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  any 
candidate  or  for  or  against  any  proposition. 

Rule  7.  When  the  previous  question  shall 
be  demanded  by  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates from  any  State,  and  the  demand  sec- 
onded by  two  or  more  States,  and  the  call 
sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  convention, 
the  question  shall  then  be  proceeded  with 
and  disposed  of  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  similar 
cases. 

Rule  S.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than 
once  on  the  same  question,  nor  longer  than 
five  minutes,  unless  by  leave  of  the  conven- 
tion, except  that  delegates  presenting  the 
name  of  a  candidate  shall  be  allowed  ten 
minutes  in  presenting  the  name  of  such  can- 
didate. 

Rule  9.  The  rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  the  rules  of  this  conven- 
tion, so  far  as  they  are  applicable  and  not 
inconsistent  with  foregoing  rules. 

Rule  10.  A  Republican  national  committee 
shall  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  State,  Territory,  and  District 
represented  in  this  convention. 

The  roll  shall  be  called,  and  the  delegation 
from  each  State,  Territory,  and  District  shall 
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name  ihroagh  their  chainnan  a  person  to 
act  as  member  of  such  committee. 

John  Cessna,  Chairman f 
R.  A.  Dawson,  Secretary, 

THB  PLATPOBM. 

The  Committee  on  Resolations  reported 
the  following  platform,  which  was  read  by 
General  Hawley: 

When,  in  th^  economy  of  Providence,  this 
land  was  to  be  purged  of  haman  slavery, 
and  when  the  strength  of  the  Government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
was  to  be  demonstrated,  the  Republican 
party  came  into  power.  Its  deeds  have 
passed  into  history,  and  we  look  back  to 
them  with  pride,  incited  by  their  memories 
and  high  aims  for  the  good  of  our  country 
and  mankind ;  and,  looking  to  the  future 
witli  unfaltering  courage,  hope,  and  purpose, 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  party  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  make  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  of  principles : 

'First.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a 
nation,  not  a  league.  By  the  combined 
workings  of  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments under  their  respective  Constitutions 
the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  secured  at 
home  and  protected  abroad  and  the  common 
welfare  promoted. 

Second.  The  Republican  party  has  pre- 
served those  governments  to  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  nation's  birth,  and  they 
are  now  embodiments  of  the  great  truths 
spoken  at  its  cradle,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  fhat  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  ;  that  for  the  attainment  of  these 
ends  governments  have  been  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed ;  until  these 
truths  are  cheerfully  obeyed,  or  if  needed 
be  vigorously  enforced,  the  work  of  the  Re- 
publican party  is  unfinished. 

Third.  The  permanent  pacification  of  the 
Southern  section  of  the  Union,  the  complete 
protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  all  their  rights,  are  duties  to 
which  the  Republican  party  is  sacredly 
pledged.  [Applause.]  The  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enfbrcement  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  recent  constitutional  amend- 
ments is  vested  by  those  amendiiients  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  we  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the 
Government  to  put  into  immediate  and  vig- 
orous exercise  all  their  constitutional  powers 
for  removing  any  just  causes  of  discontent 
on  the  part  of  any  class,  and  securing  to 
every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and 
exact  equality  in  the  exercise  of  all  civil, 
political,   and  public  rights.     [Applause.] 


To  this  end  we  imperatively  demand  a  .Con- 
gress and  Chief  Executive  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  to  these  duties  shall  not  falter 
until  these  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute 
or  recall.     [Applause.] 

Fourth.  In  the  first  act  of  Congress  signed 
by  President  Grant  the  National  Government 
assumed  to  remove  any  doubts  of  purpose  to 
discharge  all  just  obligations  to  public  cred- 
itors, and  solemnly  pledged  its  faith  to  make 
provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period 
for  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in 
coin.  [Cheers.]  ,  Commercial  prosperity, 
public  merits,  and  national  credit  demand 
that  this  promise  be  fulfilled  by  a  continuous 
and  steady  progress  to  specie  payment. 
[Loud  and  long  continued  applause.] 

Fifth.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Presi- 
dent and  heads  of  Departments  are  to  make 
nominations  for  office,  the  Senate  is  to  advise 
and  consent  to  appointments,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  to  accuse  and  proseonte 
faithless  officers.  The  best  interests  of  the 
public  service  demand  that  this  distinction 
be  respected,  that  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  may  be  judges  and  accusers  should 
not  dictate  appointments  to  office.  The  in- 
variable rule  for  appointments  should  have 
reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capa- 
city of  appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in 
power  those  places  where  harmony  and  vigor 
of  administration  require  its  policy  to  be 
represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to  be 
filled  by  persons  selected  with  the  sole  refer- 
ence to  efficiency  of  public  service  and  the 
right  of  citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of 
rendering  faithful  service  to  the  country. 

Sixth.  We  rejoice  in  the  quickened  con- 
science of  the  people  concerning  political 
atiairs,  and  will  hold  all  public  officers  to  a 
rigid  responsibility,  and  engage  that  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  who  be- 
tray official  trust  shall  be  speedy,  thorough, 
and  unsparing.     [Cheers.] 

Sevenih.  The  public  school  system  of  the 
several  States  is  the  bulwark  of  ihe  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and  with  a  view  to  its  security 
and  permanence  we  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
forbidding  the  application  of  any  public 
funds  or  property  for  the  benefit  of  any  school 
or  institution  under  sectarian  control .  (  Great 
cheering,  continued  several  minutes.  In 
response  to  repeated  calls  General  Hawley 
read  the  plank  a  second  time,  and  the  dele- 
gates and  audience  repeated  cheers.] 

Eighth.  The  revenue  necessary  for  current 
expenditures  and  the  obligations  of  the  public 
debt  must  be  largely  derived  from  the  duties 
upon  importations,  which,  so  far  as  possible, 
should  be  adjusted  to  promote  the  interest 
of  American  labor  and  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country.     [Cheers.] 

Ninth.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  fur- 
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ther  grants  of  the  pablio  lands  to  corpora- 
tiona  and  monopolieg,  and  dmnand  that  the 
national  dnmaia  be  dayoled  to  free  homea 
for  the  people. 

Tenth.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
OovtinuDent  to  modif;^  existing  treaties  witli 
Enropean  OoTerniuHnta,  that  the  same  pro- 
tection ehsll  be  afforded  to  adopted  Ameri- 
can citizens  that  la  given  to  native-horn, 
and  all  neceaaary  laws  b«  passed  to  protect 
emigranta  in  the  absence  of  pover  in  the 
State  for  that  purpose. 

ElsTeuth.  It  is  the  Immediatedntj  of  Con* 
gress  to  fully  investigate  the  effect  oF  the 
emigration  and  importation  of  Mongolians 
on  the  moral  and  material  intereata  of  the 
conntrj. 

Twelfth,  The  Eepublican  party  recognizes 
with  approval  the  substantial  advance  re- 
cently made  towards  thtt  estliblishment  of 
equal  rights  for  nomen  by  the  man;  impor- 
tant amendments  effected  by  Republican 
legislatures  in  the  tawa  which  concern  the 
peraonal  and  properly  relations  of  wives, 
mothers,  and  widovs,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  uleotion  of  women  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  education,  charities,  and  other 
public  trusts ;  the  honest  demands  of  thia 
class  of  citizens  for  additional  rights  and 
privileges  and  immunities  should  he  treated 
with  reapeotfal  cooai deration.     [Applause.] 

Thirteenth.  TheConstitutiDnaonfera  upon 
Congress  sovereign  power  over  the  Territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  for  their  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
and  extirpate  in  the  Territories  that  relic  of 
barbarism,  polygamy  ;  and  we  demand  such 
legislation  as  shall  secure  this  end  and  the 
sapremaoy  of  American  institutions  in  all 
the  Territories.     [Applause.] 

Fourteenth.  The  pledgeswhioh  the  nation 
has  giveu  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  must 
be  fulfilled ;  a  gtateCul  people  will  always 
bold  those  who  periled  their  lives  for  the 
country's  preservation  in  the  kindest  re- 
membrance. 

Fifteenth.  We  sincerely  deprecate  all  seo- 
tional  feeling  and  tendencies.  We  there- 
tore  note  with  deep  solicitude  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  counts  as  its  chief  hope  of  suc- 
cess upon  the  electoral  vote  of  a  united 
South,  secured  through  the  efforts  of  those 
who  werereoently  arrayed  against  the  nation, 
and  we  invoke  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
conntrv  to  the  Krave  trnth  that  a  suocess 
>pen  sectional  strife 
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nity of  the  nation's  recent  foes ;  with  ress* 
serting  and  applauding  in  the  National  Capi- 
tol the  sentiments  of  nnrepent^  rebellion  ; 
with  sending  Union  soldiers  to  the  rear  ; 
with  deliberately  proposing  to  repudiate  the 
plightedfalthoftheOovernment ;  with  being 
equally  falaaand  imbeoile  npon  the  overshad' 
\ag  financial  qnestion;  with  thwarting  the 
la  of  Justice  by  its  partisan  mismanagement 
and  obstruution  of  investigation  ;  with  prov- 
ing itself,  through  the  period  of  its  ascend- 
ency in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  utterly 
incompetent  to  administer  the  Qoremment. 
We  warn  the  country  againat  trusting  a 
party  thus  alike  unworthy,  recreant,  and 
■pable.     [Cheers.] 

iventeenth.  The  National  Administration 
merits  commendation  for  its  bonorahle  work 
the  management  of  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs,  and  President  Grant  deserves  the 
continued  and  hearty  gratitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  his  patriotism  and  hii  im- 
mense servicein  war  and  inpeaoe.  [Cheers.] 


The  following  names  were  then  presented 
of  gentlemen  as  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  record  of  each  waa  presented 
in  a  brief  address  by  the  gentleman  present- 
ing  the   name,   and  occasionally  by   other 

Hon.  Marshall  Jewell,  by  Mr.  Kelly,  of 
Connecticut. 

Hon.  Oliver  P.  Morton,  by  R.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Indiana. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Bristow,  by  Qeneral  Harlan, 
of  Kentucky. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Blaine,  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of 
Illinois. 

Hon.  Boscoe  Conkling,  by  Mr.  Woodford, 
of  Now  York. 

Hon.  R.  B.  Hayes,  by  Governor  Noyes, 
of  Ohio. 

Hon.  J.  F.  Hartranft,  by  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew, of  Pennsylvania. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  ten 
o'clock  Friday. 

Third   Day's   Pr«ecedlncs. 

The  Bepnhlican  National  Conveation  oom- 
pleted  Ita  labors  Friday  by  nominating  Gov- 
ernor Eutherford  B.  Hajes,  of  Ohio,  for  the 
Presidency,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Wheeler, 
of  New  York,  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  The 
balloting  began  as  soon  as  the  Convention 
met  in  themoming.  Before  the  result  of 
the  first  ballot  waa  announced  Mississippi 
wished  to  correct  her  vote,  which  raised  a 
question  whether  this  could  be  done  under 
the  rules  adopted  the  day  before  on  this 
subject.  After  a  brief  eiplanation,  the  cor- 
rection was  allowed,  and  the  result  of  the 
ballot  was  announced  by  the  Secretary. 
There  was  no  choice,  the  highest  nnmhei  oF 
votes  being  given  for  Mr.  Blaine,  which  waa 
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286.  QoTemoT  Hayes  bad  61.  The  seoond 
ballot  beiiig  taken,  a  protraoted  debate 
oQonrred  on  tha  right  of  tour  FeuiiBylvaDia 
delegnteD  to  vote  lodependeDtlj,  the  rules 
under  nliioh  tbe  delegation  acted  requiring 
them  to  vote  as  a  unit.  In  the  end,  the 
ConventiOD  sustained  the  deoialon  ot  the 
Chair,  allowing  the  delegates  to  rote  ■■  they 
pleased.  The  reeuU  of  the  ballot  was  then 
announoed,  whinh  still  showed  no  eholee. 
The  balloting  still  went  on,  until,  on  the 
sixth  ballot,  Blaine  had  308  TOtes.  The 
namflS  of  Morton  and  Bristow  were  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  seventh  and'decislTe 
ballot  gave  Qorenior  Hayes  384  and  Mr. 
Blaine  351,  Governor  Hayes  was  then  de- 
clared the  nominee  of  the  Couventian  amid 
the  wildest  enthaslaim.  For  Viae  President 
Hod.  William  A,  Wheeler,  of  New  York 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  New  York  ;  Joseph 
R.  Hawley,  of  Conneuticot;  Theodore  Fre- 
llnghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Uaiihall 
Jewell,  of  Connecticut,  were  sucoeiatvely 
nominated.  The  roll  was  called,  and  about 
half  the  States  had  responded,  giving  Mi 
Wheeler  3(i6  votes,  when,  on  jnotioa,  hi 
nomination  was  made  unanimous.  Thi 
completed  Its  work,  and  the  Sixth  National 
Bepublican  Convention  odjoamed 
cheers  for  the  ticket. 


THE  CANDIDATES. 
Rntbcrrord  B.  Hayca,  of  Oblo. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  nominated  at  Cin- 
•innati  by  the  Repnbliuan  National  Conven- 
tioQ  for  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
had  an  active  and  important  career.  He  was 
horn  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  October  4, 
1822.  After  receiving  a  collegiate  education 
at  Kenyon  College,  Qambia,  Ohio,  he  studied 
law  in  Columbus.  With  the  preparation  he 
thna  received  he  entered  the  law  school  of 
Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  with 
credit.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Ciucinuati,  and  met  with  so  much 
success  that  he  was  appointed  solicitor  of 
that  city.  His  genial  manners  and  abilities 
made  him  exceedingly  popular  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  his  practice  was  rapidly  growing 


when  the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out. 
He  was  then  Just  thirty-uine  years  old,  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  and  engaged  in  many 
important  cases,  but  the  call  for  troops  was 
the  signal  tor  him  to  throw  aside  the  advo- 
oate's  gown  and  don  the  equipments  of  the 
soldier.  He  proffered  his  services  at  once, 
and  on  the  7tfa  of  June,  ISSl,  was  appointed 
major  of  the  2Ist  Ohio  Infantry  Regiment. 
Hie  first  services  were  with  Roseorans  in 
West  Virginia,  and  for  a  time  was  judge  ad- 
vocate on  that  Oeneral's  staff.  Id  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  be  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant 
colonelcy,  and  took  command  of  the  23d 
Ohio,  and  continued  to  command  it  during 
the  spring  campaign  in  West  Virginia  and 
the  autumu  campaign  under  General  MoClel- 
lan,  nntii  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain.  He  was  appointed  colonel 
of  tbe  79lh  Ohio  in  the  same  year,  but  was 
pievented  by  his  wound  R'om  assuming  com- 
mand, and  afterward  was  transferred  back 
to  hia  former  regiment,  the  33d.  December 
23,  1862,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
l:<t  Brigade,  Kanawha  division,  and  held  it 
until  Sheridan's  victory  at  Winchester  in 
September,  1864,  when  he  took  command  of 
the  division,  leading  it  through  the  battles 
of  the  year.  Whitelaw  Reid,  now  editor  of 
the  New  York  TVAune,  relates  this  anecdote 
of  Col.  Hayes  at  the  battle  of  Winchester : 
He  was  leading  hia  men  when  suddenly  they 
came  upon  a  morass  some  sixty  yards  wide  ; 
the  water  was  waistdeep,  and  in  some  places 
overgrown  with  heavy  moss  almost  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  while 
the  bottom  was  soft  and  miry.  This  seemed 
an  impassable  obstacle,  and  the  whale  line 
hesitated.  Not  so  Colonel  Hayes.  He  im- 
mediately spurred  his  horse  into  the  slough 
under  a  thick  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry. 
When  about  half-way  across  the  animal 
mired  hopelessly,  and  then  the  Colonel  dis- 
mounted and  waded  out,  being  the  first  man 
to  cross.  All  through  the  action  he  was  ex- 
posed continually  ;  men  fell  all  around  him, 
and  his  adjutant  fell  by  his  side. 

In  October,  1S64,  Colonel  Hayes  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier  general  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  the  battles  of  Win- 
chester, Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek.  In 
the  spring  of  186G  he  commanded  an  expe- 
dition against  West  Virginia,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  it  when  the  war  terminated.  After- 
ward he  was  promoted  to  be  major  general 
for  gallant  and  distinguished  services.  He 
was  engaged  in  much  severe  service  and 
participated  in  many  battles,  but  always 
bore  himself  bravely.  Before  the  close  of 
the  war  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  in  1866  was  re-elected  by  a 
handsome  majority.  Although  he  was  a 
good  lawyer,  and  had  often  pleaded  before 
the   courts.  General  Hayes   sat  in  Congress 
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iliree  sessions  without  making  a  single  elab- 
orate speech.  He  was  noted,  however,  for 
his  fidelity  to  Republican  convictions  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  In  1867  he  was 
unanimously  nominated  by  his  party  for 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  after  a  spirited  con- 
test, in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
which  was  complicated  by  the  negro-suffrage 
question,  he  was  elected  over  Allen  G.Thur- 
man  by  a  majority  of  2,983  in  a  total  poll  of 
483,000,  thus  narrowly  escaping  defeat.  He 
was  renominated  at  the  close  of  his  term  in 
1869,  and  again  elected  by  a  majority  of 
7,518  over  George  H.  Pendleton.  In  1872 
he  was  beaten  for  Congress  by  Banning, 
Liberal  Republican.  The  next  appearance 
of  Mr.  Hayes  as  a  candidate  was  last  fall, 
when  he  was  nominated  on  the  public-school 
platform  after  a  sharp  contest  with  Judge 
Taft,  whose  candidacy  in  opposition  £o  Mr. 
Hayes  was  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  was  due 
entirely  to  a  letter  Mr.  Hayes  wrote  the  night 
before  the  convention,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  extract :  **I  cannot  allow  my  name, 
to  be  used  against  Judge  Taft.  He  became 
a  candidate  after  I  declined.  He  is  a  pure 
man  and  a  sound  Republican.  I  will  not 
accept  a  nomination  obtained  with  contest 
against  him.'*  The  pith  and  point  of  the 
voluntary  indorsement  which  Mr.  Hayes 
gives  to  Judge  Taft  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
contest  of  the  convention  turned  on  an  ener- 
getic effort  to  placate  the  Liberal  Republican 
party  by  his  nomination.  The  attempt  failed, 
and  Mr.  Hayes  became  a  candidate,  accept- 
ing the  nomination  by  telegraph  the  same 
day.  In  the  bitter  and  hard-fought  canvass 
which  followed  Mr.  Hayes  was  successful, 
receiving  a  majority  of  5,544  over  Mr.  Allen. 
Governor  Hayes  is  not  a  brilliant  man,  but 
an  able  one,  and  will  make  an  excellent  Presi- 
dent. He  is  no  orator,  but  an  efficient  ad- 
ministrative officer.  The  last  public  office  he 
held  was  that  of  Centennial  commissioner, 
which  he  resigned  when  he  became  Governor. 

William  A.  Wlieeler,  of  New  Tork. 

Hon.  William  A.  Wheeler,  unanimously 
nominated  for  Vice  President,  is  one  of  the 
best  men  who  could  have  been  chosen  for  the 
place,  and  one  who  will  give  satisfaction  to 
the  party  throughout  the  nation.  Like  Gen. 
Hayes,  who  heads  the  ticket,  his  character 
is  negative  rather  than  positive.  He  has 
long  been  in  public  life,  but  until  recently 
has  achieved  but  slight  distinction.  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  born  at  Malone,  Franklin  coun- 
ty, New  York,  June  3,  1819.  He  had  a 
common-school  education,  and  spent  a  year 
in  study  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and, 
after  passing  seven  years  in  a  lawyer's  office 
in  his  native  county,  was  in  1849  admitted 
to  practice.  After  a  few  years'  practice  he 
was  elected  district  attorney  as  a  Democrat, 
and  when  his  term  expired  (he  had  changed 


his  politics  in  the  mean  time)  he  was  elected 
to  the  New  York  Assembly  as  a  Whig.  He 
was  re-elected,  but  at  the  close  of  his  second 
term  retired  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
A  short  time  afterward  he  became  first  the 
cashier  of  his  local  bank,  a  position  he  held 
for  fourteen  years,  and  at  a  later  date  became 
president  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Rouse's 
Point  railroad,  continuing  in  the  supervision 
of  the  road  for  eleven  years.  At  the  death 
of  the  Whig  party  he  became  a  Republican, 
and  entered  the  State  Senate  in  January, 
1858,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  first  legislature 
fully  controlled  by  the  Republican  party. 
Robert  Campbell,  a  Republican,  was  at  the 
time  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  the  position 
of  president  fro  tern.,  to  which  Mr.  Wheeler 
was  elected,  was,  in  consequence,  a  purely 
honorary  position.  Through  the  sessions  of 
1858  and  1859  Mr.  Wheeler  served  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  last-named 
year  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  carrying  all  three  of  the 
strong  Republican  counties — Clinton,  Essex, 
and  Franklin— of  which  the  Sixteenth  dis- 
trict was  then  composed.  In  all  the  debates 
and  votes  of  that  exciting  war  session  he 
was  uniformly  on  the  side  of  the  Union  and 
liberty.  After  the  close  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress  Mr.  Wheeler  did  not  enter  public 
service  until  1867,  when  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  of  which  he  was  subsequently 
chairman.  His  Only  speech  was  made  upon 
taking  the  chair,  and  it  was  radical  to  the 
core,  and  strongly  pronounced  in  favor  of 
negro  suffrage.  In  1868  he  was  re-elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  has  served  contin- 
uously down  to  this  day.  He  has  been  either 
chairman  or  a  member  of  many  important 
committees,  and  it  was  he  who  arranged  the 
famous  Louisiana  compromise.  He  is  a  Mend 
of  public  improvements  and  a  good  protec- 
tionist, whose  nomination  will  be  heartily 
seconded  in  Pennsylvania. 

C0NGBATC7LAT0BT    DISPATCHES. 

Immediately  upon  hearing  of  Governor 
Hayes'  nomination  the  following  dispatches 
passed  over  the  wires  : 

Washington,  D.  tJ.,  June  16,  1876, 
To  Gov,  R»  B»  HayeSy  Columbus^  Ohio: 

I  offer  you  my  sincerest  congrjitulations 
on  your  nomination.  It  will  be  alike  my 
highest  pleasure,  as  well  as  my  first  political 
duty,  to  do  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  pro- 
mote your  election.  The  earliest  moments 
of  my  returning  and  confirmed  health  will 
be  devoted  to  securing  you  as  large  a  vote 
in  Maine  as  she  would  have  given  for  my- 
self. J.  G.  Blainb. 

To  which  Mr.  Hayes  replied  ; 

Columbus,  Ohio,  June  16. 
To  Hon,  J,  G.  Blaine  J  Washington : 

Your  kind  dispatch  has  touched  me  modi 
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deeply,  and  I  hardly  know  bow  to  respond 
in  fitting  terms.  The  assnrance  of  jonr 
Bympathy  and  support  nerves  me  for  the 
oontestin  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  With 
your  returning  health  and  strength,  I  see  an 
omen  of  Republican  success.  I  trust  that 
all  trace  of  your  recent  illness  will  speedily 
disappear ;  that  you  may  speedily  be  re- 
stored to  your  family  and  country.  I  send 
you  my  fiirst  dispatch  since  the  nomination. 

R.  B.  Hates. 

Senator  Morton  sent  the  following  dis- 
patch to  Governor  Hayes : 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  and  shall  labor  earnestly 
for  your  success.  0.  P.  Morton. 

Secretary  Bristow  also  telegraphed  Gov- 
ernor Hayes  as  follows : 
Governor  R,  B.  Hayts^  Columbus,  Ohio : 

I  beg  you  to  accept  my  earnest  and  hearty 
congratulations.  Your  nomination  secures 
victory  in  November.         B.  H.  Bristow. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news 
in  Harrisbnrg  of  the  nomination  of  General 
Hayes  the  following  dispatch  was  sent : 

Harrisbitro,  Pa.,  June  16,  1876. 
General  R.  B,  Hayes,  Columbus,  Ohio : 

I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your 
nomination.  Pennsylvania  will  surely  give 
you  her  vote  in  November. 

J.  F.  Hartranft. 


The  following  dispatch  from  Senator 
Conkling  to  Governor  Hayes  was  sent  imme- 
diately after  the  nomination  of  the  latter 
was  announced : 

JuKK  16,  1876. 
Governor  Hayes,  Columbus,  Ohio  : 

1  heartily  congratulate  the  country,  the 
Republican  party,  and  you  on  your  nomina- 
tion. You  need  no  assurance  of  the 
cordiality  of  my  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RoscoB  Conkling. 

Shortly  after  the  nomination  of  Governor 
Hayes,  the  Kentucky  delegation  received 
the  following  telegram  from  Colonel  Bristow  : 

Washington,  June  16,  1876. 
Hon,  James  M,  Harlan: 

I  congratulate  the  Convention  on  its  good 
work  in  nominating  Governor  Hayes,  and  I 
rejoice  that  my  friends  have  helped  to  do  it. 
You  have  secured  a  victory  for  us  in  Novem- 
ber by  giving  us  a  true  man  for  whom  every 
Republican  can  vote. 

B.  H.  Bristow. 

HON.  RICHARD  SMITH  TO  MR.  BRISTOW. 

Cincinnati,  June  16,  1876. 
Hon.  B.  H,  Bristow,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

You  were  not  nominated,  but  your  honored 
name,  your  grand  achievements,  and  the 
patriotism  of  your  friends  saved  the  party 
and  the  country.  Richard  Smith. 
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The  march  of  the  Republican  party  is  to 
be  onward  I  The  critical  period  in  its  career 
has  been  passed.  Political  sagacity  and 
unselfish  patriotism  have  triumphed  in  the 
abandonment  at  Cincinnati  of  all  personal  con- 
siderations and  factional  interests,  in  the  all- 
absorbing  desire  to  secure  a  ticket  that  would 
command  universal  confidence  and  assure 
the  nation  that  the  great  party  of  freedom 
was  still  to  move  onward  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gress, united  in  all  needed  reforms,  inspired 
by  a  common  loyalty,  and  presenting  an 
unbroken  front  to  the  enemies  of  good  gov- 
ernment. 

For  this  self  abnegation,  the  surrender- 
ing of  personal  favorites,  and  the  unanimity 
displayed  by  all  when  the  choice  of  the  con- 
vention was  made  known,  the  delegates  of 
the  several  States  deserve  and  will  receive 
the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  country. 
They  bridged  over  our  only  danger,  and 
made  certain  a  victory  which  to  many  good 


citizens  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  doubt- 
ful. 

The  House  of  Representatives  was  lost  by 
a  defensive  campaign.  It  will  be  recovered 
by  the  aggressive  one  now  made  possible. 
Under  Hayes  and  Wheeler  there  will  be  no 
retreats  sounded,  no  forced  entrenchment  of 
position,  but  a  steady  and  irresistible  for- 
ward movement  that  will  not  cease  until 
eveiy  State  lost  is  recovered,  and  every 
position  captured  by  Democracy  is  again 
under  the  Republican  flag. 

To  believe  otherwise  would  be  to  insult 
the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  nation. 
Even  those  who  have  acted  in  good  faith 
against  the  party,  believing  that  Democracy 
had  reformed  and  was  capable  of  administer- 
ing the  Government,  must  have  become 
convinced  of  their  error  by  the  repetition  of 
follies  dn  the  part  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives equal,  if  not  surpassing,  those  which 
drove  the  Den^ocraoy  from  power  in  1860. 
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If  it  has  done  nothing  more,  the  Democratic 
party  has  at  least  opened  the  eyes  of  tens  of 
thoasands  to  its  ntter  incapacity  to  even 
legislate  for  the  interest  of  the  nation. 
Under  its  control  needed  legislation  has 
been  denied;  the  appropriation  bills  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  Government  have  been 
suspended;  absolutely  nothing  has  been 
done  except  to  waste  millions  of  the  people's 
money  in  investigations  conceived  in  partisan 
malice  and  carried  on  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  securing  for  the  Democratic  party  cheap 
political  capital  for  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

Good  citizens  everywhere  have  watched 
these  proceedings  with  anxiety  and  disgust, 
and  will  hail  with  rejoicing  the  prospect, 
now  offered,  of  a  deliverance  from  the  mis- 
rule which  if  long  continued  would  bank- 
rupt the  nation  and  cover  its  name  with  dis- 
grace and  reproach. 

All  hail  to  the  awakened  patriotism  of  the 
I>eople,  and  to  the  standard  bearers  chosen 
to  lead  them  out  of  darkness  into  light !  Let 
every  banner  have  inscribed  upon  it,  ''union 
of  good  men  for  the  preservation  of  good  gov- 
ernment.'* Let  every  honest  citizen  lay 
aside  petty  jealousies  and  local  disputes,  and 
join  with  his  neighbors  in  making  the  work 


thorough  and  effective.    Let  organization  l>e 
effected  in  every  town,  county,  and  StAte 
throughout  the  land.    Induce,  through  per- 
sonal canvass,  every  citizen  to  join  in  tlie 
work  who  believes  that  loyalty  is  better  than. 
disloyalty,  and  good  government  more  to  be 
desired  than  bad  government.    The  eneui^ 
is  desperate  and  well  organized,  and  will 
not  hesitate  to  take  every  advantage  tha.^ 
can  be  obtained  through  fraud,  violence,  and 
deception.   To  defeat  their  schemes,  to  repel 
every  attack,  to  beat  them  on  the  skirmish, 
line  and  in  open  battle,  requires   courage, 
unity  of  action,  and  a  patriotism  such   as 
saved  the  nation  when  the  rebel  allies  of 
Democracy  tried  for  four  years  to  destroy  it. 
These  elements  of  strength  exist  in  our 
party.    If  they  are   dormant  the  promise 
which  comes  from  the  names  of  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  should  excite  them  to  activity.     If 
they  have  been  withheld  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  common  danger  which  threatens 
the  Republic  from  the  ascendency  of  Democ- 
racy should  arouse  them  to  again  volunteer 
for  the  general  defense.    The  Republican 
party  has  chosen  a  man  to  lead  it  worthy  of 
its  principles.     We  call  upon  the  friends  of 
law  and  order  to  make  the  victory  under 
him  as  glorious  as  any  in  our  history. 
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The  old  army  is  again  united.  From  the 
highest  officer  to  the  soldier  in  the  ranks 
the  determination  is  general  to  join  hands  in 
the  work  to  be  done  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  to  follow  the  banner  of  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  to  a  glorious  victory  in  November 
next. 

Encouragement  comes  from  all  quarters. 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  send  cheering 
assurances  of  a  spirit  of  unity  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  such  as  has  not  been  known 
since  the  fiery  trials  of  the  war  period.  The 
names  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler  have  been  ac- 
cepted everywhere  as  the  promise  of  reform 
wherever  needed,  and  as  the  pledge  that  loy- 
alty and  ability  are  to  guard  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 


The  Convention  has  done  its  duty  well. 
Its  delegates  will  receive  from  their  constitu- 
ents heartfelt  thanks,  and  be  long  remem- 
bered as  patriots  who  laid  aside  personal 
likes  and  dislikes  for  the  public  welfare. 
The  platform  has  the  true  ring,  the  men 
placed  upon  it  are  of  the  right  stamp,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not  the  necessities  of  the  hour, 
the  work  performed  will  take  its  place  in 
history  as  second,  at  least,  if  not  equal,  to 
the  patriotic  labors  that  gave  Lincoln  to  the 
nation  in  1860. 

The  work  of  the  Convention  ended  with 
the  selection  of  the  ticket.  The  work  of  the 
people  has  just  commenced.  Will  it  be  per- 
formed wisely  and  well  ?  We  believe  it  will, 
for  never  before  in  our  history  were  the  peo- 
ple— ^the  loyal  people — ^more  in  earnest  to 
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protect  the  Gorernment  from  the  fatal 
effects  of  Democratic  control  than  at  the 
present  time. 

Among  intelligent  men  the  conclusion  is 
almost  uniyersal  that  the  Democratic  party, 
as  shown  by  its  transactions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  is  totally  unfit  to  govern 
tlie  nation,  and  that  to  continue  iti  present 
X>ower  over  legislation,  or  to  extend  it  over 
the  functions  of  the  Executive  branch,  would 
be  little  short  of  national  suicide.  The  popu- 
lar feeling  that  carried  Democracy  into 
power  in  1874  no  longer  exists.  Those  who 
believed  it  true  to  the  Government  and  able 
to  legislate  for  its  best  interests  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  fatal  error  into  which  they 
were  led.  They  see  ihe  Democratic  party 
holding  one  branch  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, and  using  its  power  therein,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  country,  but  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  its  selfish  and 
partisan  interests.  They  are  forced  to  the 
oonolusion  that  Democracy  Is  as  corrupt  to-. 
day  as  when  it  was  driven  from  power,  and 
as  disloyal  in  its  affiliation  as  when  the  guns 
of  the  rebel  army  were  turned  against  the 
authority  of  the  nation. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  expect  large 
accessions  from  the  disaffected  element 
which  left  our  party  a  few  years  since,  and 
positive  activity  from  thousands  throughout 
the  land,  who,  under  the  false  belief  that  the 
two  parties  were  about  the  same,  grew  apa- 
thetic in  the  support  of  Republicanism. 

The  opposition  will  be  composed  of  the  ex- 
Gonfederate  element  in  the  South,  the  igno- 
rant and  bigoted  voters  of  the  North,  and 
that  large  class  of  unprincipled  men  found 
with  Democracy  at  all  times,  urging  its 
claims,  directing  its  movements,  and  sharing 
in  its  plunder  whenever  successful.  The 
power  of  this  opposition  should  not  be  under- 
rated. It  would  be  folly  to  accept  the  supe- 
riority of  our  party  as  proof  positive  that  it 
will  be  victorious  in  the  pending  campaign. 
Throughout  the  land  every  safeguard  must 
be  adopted,  every  weak  point  must  be 
strengthened,  every  movement  of  the  enemy 
watched.  Vigilance  must  be  practiced  every- 
where. Those  who  believe  that  law  and 
order  are  better  than  misrule  and  anarchy 
should  band  together  for  the  oommon  de- 


fense.   Organization  should  be  commenced 

at  once.    Through  it,  the  true  state  of  affairs, 

wherever  Democracy  has  obtained  control, 

should  be  made  known  to  the  people.  Doo- 
uments — giving  facts  and  figures  that  can- 
not be  denied — should  be  circulated.  Weekly 
meetings  should  be  held  by  Republicans  in 
every  town,  city,  and  county  in  the  land,  so 
that  when  the  great  battle  is  fought  in  No- 
vember it  will  be,  what  it  must  be  in  real- 
ity, simply  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of 
enlightenment  and  public  virtue  and  the 
forces  of  ignorance  and  vice.  There  is  vic- 
tory in  the  air  I  Let  the  loyal  people  prove 
by  their  labors  that  they  deserve  to  achieve  it. 

Thb  Two  Parties. — The  Republican  party 
has  been  upon  trial  for  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  what  has  it  shown  ?  The  grandest  record 
of  good  deeds,  substantial  reforms,  and  offi- 
cial integrity  ever  presented  in  history. 
Its  responsibilities  have  been  greater  than 
any  party  was  ever  before  called  upon  to  bear. 
Its  trusts  have  been  sacred  in  their  charac- 
ter. It  has  held  in  its  keeping  personal 
liberty,  the  rights  ana  privileges  of  individ- 
uals, and  the  very  existence  of  the  nation. 
It  has  expended  and  collected  thousands  of 
millions  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
welfare,  and  has  shown  in  all  of  its  transac- 
tions a  regard  for  the  people  who  trusttnl  it, 
and  for  whose  protection  it  was  organized. 
Surely  if  noble  deeds  and  great  achieve- 
ments entitle  a  party  to  consideration,  the 
Republican  party  has  earned  by  its  splendid 
career  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Look  now  at  the  record  of  Dem- 
ocracy !  Its  repeated  betrayal  of  public 
confidence ;  its  treasonable  sympathies  and 
open  aid  to  rebellion;  its  oppression  of  the 
blacks  in  the  Southern  States;  its  affiliation 
with  such  plunderers  as  Tweed;  its  illy  con- 
cealed sympathy  for  the  lost  cause;  and  its 
total  want  of  appreciation  of  the  public 
wants  as  shown  in  its  stupid  transactions  in 
the  present  House  of  Representatives,  stamp 
it  as  the  worst  possible  organization  that 
ever  courted  public  favor. 

Is  it  a  difficult  thing  for  the  loyal  citizen 
to  choose  between  the  two  parties  ?  Can  any 
man  who  wishes  well  for  his  country  hesitate 
to  support  the  one  and  oppose  the  other  ? 
No  I  With  the  history  of  the  two  parties  so 
clearly  written,  and  so  well  understood, 
every  citizen  can  draw  the  line  for  himself. 
If  he  favors  good  governmeut,  the  peace  and 
security  of  all,  the  development  of  our 
national  resources,  and  the  growth  of  our 
free  institutions,  he  must  of  necessity  advo- 
cate and  support  the  Republican  party.  If 
these  have  no  charms  for  him,  and  he  seeks 
evil  rather  than  good,  then  he  belongs  to 
Democracy,  and  should  be  found  with  it. 
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EXTRADITION— MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  rollowing  is  the  meEaaga  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Bubmitted  to  Congress  Jane  20,  in  te- 
Ifttlon  to  the  Winalow  extradition : 
To  the  Senate  and  Haiitt  of  Represtntatieta  .- 

Bj  the  tantb  artiole  of  the  treaty  betireen 
the  Duited  States  and  Qreat  Britain,  signed 
in  WaahiDgton  on  the  9th  da?  of  Angnst, 
1S42,  it  nas  f^reed  that  the  ttro  Ooveioments 
should,  upon  mntual  requisitions  respect- 
iTelj  made,  deliver  up  to  Justice  all  persons, 
vho,  being  charged  with  certain  arimes  there 
in  enncaerated,  oommitted  within  the  juris- 
diction of  either,  should  seek  an  asylum  or 
be  found  williin  the  territory  of  the  Other.       ' 

The  only  condition  or  limitation  contained 
in  ttie  treaty,  to  the  reciprocal  obligations 
thus  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive,  was  that  it 
should  be  done  only  upon  anch  evidence  of 
criminality  as  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
fugitive  place,  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  charged  should  be  found,  would  justify 
his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial, 
if  the  crime  or  offense  had  there  been  com- 
mitted. 

In  the  month  of  February  last  a  requisi- 
tion was  duly  made,  in  parsnanoe  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  hy  this  Government 
npoa  that  of  Great  Britain  for  the  surrender 
of  one  Ezra  D.  Winalow,  charged  with  ox- 
teiiaive  forgeries  and  the  utterance  of  forged 
paper,  committed  within  the  jarisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  sought  asylum 
and  was  found  within  the  territory, of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  was  apprehended  in 
London.  The  evt4ence  of  the  criminality  of 
the  fugitive  was  duly  furnished  and  heard, 
and  being  found  sufficient  to  justify  his  ap- 
prehension and  vommitmeat  for  trial,  if  the 
crimes  had  been  .committed  in  Great  Brltslu, 
he  was  held  and  committed  for  eitraditiou. 

Uur  Majesty's  Government,  however,  did 
not  deliver  up  the  fugitive  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ing every  reqniremellt  thereof  had  been  met 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  bnt  instead 
of  surrendering  the  fugitive  demanded  oer- 

tjiin  »smira.n(!Bm>r  Btinnliilions  notmentiofted 

jrmance  by  Great 
inder  the  treaty, 
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idence  which  has 
hivernmenta  with 
be  found  in  Exec- 
of  the  House  of 
sent  session,  and 
for  more  detailed 
question. 


It  appears  tram  the  correspondence  th&t 
the  British  Government  bases  its  refusal  to 
surrender  the  fagitive,  and  its  demand  for 
sUpnlatione  or  assurances  from  this  QovaFn- 
ment,  on  the  requirement  of  a  purely  donxe»- 
tio  enactment  of  the  British  Parliament 
passed  in  the  year  1870. 

This  act  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  thi« 
QorerDmeut  shortly  after  Its  enactment,  and 
her  Uajeety's  Govsinmant  was  advised  that 
the  United  States  understood  it  as  giving 
continued  effect  to  the  existing  engagements 
under  the  treaty  of  1842,  for  the  extraditiun 
of  oriminals,  and  with  this  knowledge  on  its 
part  and  without  dissent  tram  the  declared. 
views  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  ua- 
changed  nature  of  the  reciproaal  rights  and. 
obligations  of  the  two  powers  under  the  treaty 
Great  Britain  ban  continued  to  make  requisi- 
tions and  to  grant  surrenders  iu  numerous 
instaDces,  without  suggeallon.  that  it  was 
contemplated  to  depart  from  the  practice  un- 
der this  treaty,  which  has  obtained  for  more 
than  thirty  years  until  now,  for  the  Qrst  time 
in  this  case  of  Winslow,  it  is  assumed  that 
under  this  act  of  Parliament,  her  Majesty 
may  rei^uire  a  stipulation  or  agreement  uot 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  aa  a  condition  of 
the  observance  by  her  Government  of  its 
treaty  obligations  toward  this  country. 

This  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  emphatically 
to  repel. 

In  addition  to  the  case  of  Winslow,  requisi- 
tion was  also  made  by  this  Government  on 
that  of  Great  Britain  for  the  surrender  of 
Charles  J.  Brent,  also  charged  with  forgery 
committed  In  the  United  States,  and  found 
in  Great  Britain.  The  evidence  of  the  orim- 
inality  was  duly  heard,  and  the  fugitive 
committed  for  extradition. 

A  similar  stipulation  to  that  demanded  in 
Wiuslow's  case  was  alao  asked  in  Brent's, 
and  was  like  wise  refused. 

It  is  with  eslremo  regret  that  I  am  now 
called  upon  to  announce  to  you  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  finally  released 
both  of  these  fugitives,  Winalow  and  Brent, 
and  set  them  at  liberty,  thus  omitting  to 
complywith  the  provisions  and  requirements 
of  the  treaty  under  which  the  extradition  of 
fugitive  oriminals  is  made  between  the  two 
Governments. 

The  poaition  thna  taken  by  the  British 
Government,  if  adhered  to,  eannot  but  be 
regarded  as  the  a^brogation  and  annulment 
of  the  article  of  the  treaty  on  extradition. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  not,  in 
my  judgment,  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
self-respect  of  this  Government  to  make  de- 
mands upon  that  Government  for  ttie  Bur- 
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render  of  fugitive  oriminals,  nor  to  entertain 
any  requisition  of  that  character  from  that 
GoTernment  nnder  the  treaty. 

It  will  be  a  cause  of  deep  regret  if  a  treaty 
which  has  been  thus  beneficial  in  its  practi- 
cal operations,  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  so  efficiently,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exciting  and  at  times  violent  politi- 
cal disturbances  of  which  both  countries 
have  been  the  scene  during  its  existence, 
has  given  rise  to  no  complaints  on  the  part 
of  either  Government  against  either  its  spirit 
or  its  provisions,  should  be  abruptly  termi- 
nated. 

It  has  tended  to  the  protection  of  society 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  both  conn- 
tries,  and  its  violation  or  annulment  would 
be  a  retrograde  step  in  international  inter- 
course. I  have  been  anxious  and  have 
made  the  effort  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  to 
make  a  new  treaty  which  would  be  a  still 
more  efficient  agent  for  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  crime.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  to  entertain 
a  proposition  made  by  Great  Britain,  pend- 
ing its  refusal  to  execute  the  existing  treaty, 
to  amend  it  by  practically  conceding  by 
treaty  the  identical  conditions  which  that 


Government  demands  under  its  act  of  Par- 
liament. - 

In  addition  to  the  impossibility  of  the 
United  States  entering  npon  negotiations 
under  the  menace  of  an  intended  violation 
or  a  refusal  to  execute  the  terms  of  an  ex- 
isting treaty,  I  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  treat 
of  only  the  one  amendment  proposed  by 
Great  Britain,  while  the  United  States  de- 
sires an  enlargement  of  the  list  of  crimes  for 
which  extradition  may  be  asked,  and  other 
improvements  which  experience  has  shown 
might  be  embodied  in  a  new  treaty. 

It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  article  of  the  treaty  relat- 
ing to  extradition  is  to  be  any  longer  re- 
garded as  obligatory  npon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  forming  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  Should  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  remain 
unchanged  I  shall  not,  without  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wish  of  Congress  that  I  should 
do  so,  take  any  action  either  in  making  or 
granting  requisitions  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitive  criminals  under  the  treaty  of  1842. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

U.  S.  Gbant. 

Washinoton,  June  20,  1876. 


REBELS  0^  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEES. 


Since  the  Union  was  preserved  by  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  the  national  credit  has 
advanced  under  Republican  influence  until 
it  has  become  as  stable  as  the  Great  Repub- 
lic itself,  the  country  is  confronted  with  a 
House  of  Representatives  a  majority  of  which 
is  composed  of  ex-Confederates  and  sympa- 
thizing Democrats.  Who  do  the  ex-Confed- 
erates represent  ?  They  appear  in  the  light 
of  National  Representatives,  and  claim  to  be 
such ;  but,  judging  from  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  and  their  rebel  colleagues, 
the  representation  in  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress is  confined  to  admiration  of  little  else 
than  what  sprang  out  of  the  rebellion,  and 
to  heaping  favors -of  support  on  the  men  who 
did  their  best  to  destroy  the  Union  and  carry 
dismay  and  death  into  the  households  of 
American  citizens. 

One  of  the  first  events  announced  on  the 
assembly  of  the  Confederate  Congress  of 
1875-'6  was  the  proud  intention  to  investi- 
gate the  Republican  party.  On  the  investi- 
gating committees  every  rebel  was  to  find  a 
place ;  and  on  some  of  the  committees  the 


rebels  were  so  prominent  that  they  quite  out- 
shone their  Democratic  colleagues.  But 
what  a  sight !  Have  the  people  duly  con- 
sidered  what  is  passing  at  the  Capitol  at  this 
very  hour  in  this  connection  I  The  leaders 
of  the  Democracy  were  in  close  association 
with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  had 
not  patriotism  enough  to  sound  the  note  of 
warning  that  the  country  was  in  danger. 
The  Republican  party  met  the  armed  hosts  of 
treason  and  hurled  them  back  until  the 
people  rallied  from  every  quarter  of  the 
land,  save  the  South,  and  boldly  stood  in 
the  front  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Multitudes  fell ;  but  their  ranks  were 
speedily  filled  up  again ;  and  with  the  de- 
struction of  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  war, 
the  Confederacy  collapsed;  but  unfortunately 
treason  was  not  made  odious  as  it  should 
have  been  by  making  an  example  of  some 
who  had  turned  their  arms  against  the 
nation. 

The  country  was  rescued  from  the  unholy 
grasp  of  treason  only  to  find  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  its  rescuers  and  preservers  the 
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EXTRADITION— MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


The  following  is  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, submitted  to  Congress  Jane  20,  in  re- 
lation to  the  Winslow  extradition : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

By  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed 
in  Washington  on  the  9th  daj  of  August, 
1842,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  Governments 
should,  upon  mutual  requisitions  respect- 
ively made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons, 
who,  being  charged  with  certain  crimes  there 
in  enumerated,  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  either,  should  seek  an  asylum  or 
be  found  within  the  territory  of  the  other. 

The  only  condition  or  limitation  contained 
in  the  treaty,  to  the  reciprocal  obligations 
thus  to  deliver  up  the  fugitive,  was  that  it 
should  be  done  only  upon  such  evidence  of 
criminality  as  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
fugitive  place,  where  the  fugitive  or  person 
so  charged  should  be  found,  would  justify 
his  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial, 
if  the  crime  or  offense  had  there  been  com- 
mitted. 

In  the  month  of  February  last  a  requisi- 
tion was  duly  made,  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  by  this  Government 
upon  that  of  Great  Britain  for  the  surrender 
of  one  Ezra  D.  Winslow,  charged  with  ex- 
tensive forgeries  and  the  utterance  of  forged 
paper,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  who  had  sought  asylum 
and  was  found  within  the  territory  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  was  apprehended  in 
London.  The  evidence  of  the  criminality  of 
the  fugitive  was  duly  furnished  and  heard, 
and  being  found  sufficient  to  justify  his  ap- 
prehension and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crimes  had  been  .committed  in  Great  Britain, 
he  was  held  and  committed  for  extradition. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  however,  did 
not  deliver  up  the  fugitive  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  notwithstand- 
ing every  rec^uirement  thereof  had  been  met 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  but  instead 
of  surrendering  the  fugitive  demanded  cer- 
tain assurances  or  stipulations  not  mentioned 
in  the  treaty,  but  foreign  to  its  provisions, 
as  a  condition  of  the  performance  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  obligations  under  the  treaty. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  in  answer  to  a  call 
from  that  body  for  Information  on  this  case, 
I  submitted  the  correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  the  two  Governments  with 
reference  thereto.  It  will  be  found  in  Exec- 
utive Document  No.  173  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  present  session,  and 
I  respectfully  refer  thereto  for  more  detailed 
information  bearing  on  the  question. 


It  appears  from  the  correspondence  tliat 
the  British  Government  bases  its  refusal  to 
surrender  the  fugitive,  and  its  demand  for 
stipulations  or  assurances  from  this  Govern- 
ment, on  the  requirement  of  a  purely  doroes- 
tic  enactment  of  the  British  Parliament 
passed  in  the  year  1870. 

This  act  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  tttim 
Government  shortly  after  its  enactment,  and. 
her  Majesty's  Government  was  advised  tliat 
the  United  States  understood  it  as  giving^ 
continued  effect  to  the  existing  engagements 
under  the  treaty  of  1842,  for  the  extradition 
of  criminals,  and  with  this  knowledge  on  its 
part  and  without  dissent  from  the  declared 
views  of  the  United  "States  as  to  the  un- 
changed nature  of  the  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  two  powers  under  the  treat jr 
Great  Britain  has  continued  to  make  requisi- 
tions and  to  grant  surrenders  in  uumerons 
instances,  without  suggestion,  that  it  was 
contemplated  to  depart  from  the  practice  un- 
der this  treaty,  which  has  obtained  for  more 
than  thirty  years  until  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  case  of  Winslow,  it  is  assumed  that 
under  this  act  of   Parliament,  her  Majest^r 
may  require  a  stipulation  or  agreement  not 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  as  a  condition  of 
the  observance  by  her  Government  of  its 
treaty  obligations  toward  this  country. 

This  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  emphatically 
to  repel. 

In  addition  to  the  case  of  Winslow,  requisi- 
tion was  also  made  by  this  Government  on 
that  of  Great  Britain  for  the  surrender  of 
Charles  J.  Brent,  also  charged  with  forgery- 
committed  in  the  United  States,  and  found 
in  Great  Britain.  The  evidence  of  the  crim- 
inality was  duly  heard,  and  the  fugitive 
committed  for  extradition. 

A  similar  stipulation  to  that  demanded  in 
Winslow*s  case  was  also  asked  in  Brent's, 
and  was  likewise  refused. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  am  now 
called  upon  to  announce  to  you  that  her 
Majesty's  Government  has  finally  released 
both  of  these  fugitives,  Winslow  and  Brent, 
and  set  tliem  at  liberty,  thus  omitting  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  and  requirements 
of  the  treaty  under  which  the  extradition  of 
fugitive  criminals  is  made  between  the  two 
Governments. 

The  position  thus  taken  by  the  British 
Government,  if  adhered  to,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  the  aJi>rogation  and  annulment 
of  the  article  of  the  treaty  on  extradition. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  not,  in 
my  judgment,  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
self-respect  of  this  Gt)vernment  to  make  de- 
mands upon  that  Government  for  the  sur- 
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render  of  fagitive  oriminals,  nor  to  entertain 
an/  requisition  of  that  character  from  that 
GoYernment  nnder  the  treaty. 

It  will  be  a  cause  of  deep  regret  if  a  treaty 
which  has  been  thus  beneficial  in  its  praoti- 
oal  operations,  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  so  efficiently,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exciting  and  at  times  ylolent  politi- 
cal disturbances  of  which  both  countries 
have  been  the  scene  during  its  existence, 
has  given  rise  to  no  complaints  on  the  part 
of  either  Government  against  either  its  spirit 
or  its  provisions,  should  be  abruptly  termi- 
nated. 

It  has  tended  to  the  protection  of  society 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  its  violation  or  annulment  would 
be  a  retrograde  step  in  international  inter- 
course. I  have  been  anxious  and  have 
made  the  effort  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  to 
make  a  new  treaty  which  would  be  a  still 
more  efficient  agent  for  the  punishment  and 
prevention  of  crime.  At  the  same  time  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  decline  to  entertain 
a  proposition  made  by  Great  Britain,  pend- 
ing its  refusal  to  execute  the  existing  treaty, 
to  amend  it  by  practically  conceding  by 
treaty  the  identical  conditions  which  that 


Government  demands  under  its  act  of  Par- 
liament. - 

In  addition  to  the  impossibility  of  the 
United  States  entering  upon  negotiations 
under  the  menace  of  an  intended  violation 
or  a  refusal  to  execute  the  terms  of  an  ex- 
isting treaty,  I  deemed  it  uuadvisable  to  treat 
of  only  the  one  amendment  proposed  by 
Great  Britain,  while  the  United  States  de- 
sires an  enlargement  of  the  list  of  crimes  for 
which  extradition  may  be  asked,  and  other 
improvements  which  experience  has  shown 
might  be  embodied  in  a  new  treaty. 

It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  article  of  the  treaty  relat- 
ing to  extradition  is  to  be  any  longer  re- 
garded as  obligatory  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  as  forming  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  Should  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  remain 
unchanged  I  shall  not,  without  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wish  of  Congress  that  I  should 
do  so,  take  any  action  either  in  making  or 
granting  requisitions  for  the  surrender  of 
fugitive  criminals  under  the  treaty  of  1842. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

U.  S,  Grant. 

Washinoton,  June  20,  1876. 
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Since  the  Union  was  preserved  by  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  the  national  credit  has 
advanced  under  Republican  influence  until 
it  has  become  as  stable  as  the  Great  Repub- 
lic itself,  the  country  is  confronted  with  a 
House  of  Representatives  a  majority  of  which 
is  composed  of  ex-Confederates  and  sympa- 
thizing Democrats.  Who  do  the  ex-Confed- 
erates represent  ?  They  appear  in  the  light 
of  National  Representatives,  and  claim  to  be 
such ;  but,  judging  from  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  and  their  rebel  colleagues, 
the  representation  in  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress is  confined  to  admiration  of  little  else 
than  what  sprang  out  of  the  rebellion,  and 
to  heaping  favors  of  support  on  the  men  who 
did  their  best  to  destroy  the  Union  and  carry 
dismay  and  death  into  the  households  of 
American  citisens. 

One  of  the  first  events  announced  on  the 
assembly  of  the  Confederate  Congress  of 
1875-'6  was  the  proud  intention  to  investi- 
gate the  Republican  party.  On  the  investi- 
gating committees  every  rebel  was  to  find  a 
place ;  and  on  some  of  the  committees  the 


rebels  were  so  prominent  that  they  quite  out- 
shone their  Democratic  colleagues.  But 
what  a  sight !  Have  the  people  duly  con- 
sidered what  is  passing  at  the  Capitol  at  this 
very  hour  in  this  connection !  The  leaders 
of  the  Democracy  were  in  close  association 
with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  had 
not  patriotism  enough  to  sound  the  note  of 
warning  that  the  country  was  in  danger. 
The  Republican  party  met  the  armed  hosts  of 
treason  and  hurled  them  back  until  the 
people  rallied  from  every  quarter  of  the 
land,  save  the  South,  and  boldly  stood  in 
the  front  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die. 
Multitudes  fell ;  but  their  ranks  were 
speedily  filled  up  again ;  and  with  the  de- 
struction of  slavery,  the  cause  of  the  war, 
the  Confederacy  collapsed;  but  unfortunately 
treason  was  not  made  odious  as  it  should 
have  been  by  making  an  example  of  some 
who  had  turned  their  arms  against  the 
nation. 

The  country  was  rescued  from  the  unholy 
grasp  of  treason  only  to  find  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  its  rescuers  and  preservers  the 
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men  red  handed  with  a  brother's  blood,  who 
bad  confederated  and  conspired  together  to 
destroy  it.  Never  in  the  history  of  humanity 
was  such  an  anomaly  known.  Never  were 
the  spared  foes  of  a  people  elevated  to  the 
judgment  seat  to  pass  upon  the  quality  of 
the  service  of  the  men  who  spared  their  lives 
and  let  them  go  free !  Bat  to-day  Confed- 
erates are  sitting  on  Congressional  commit- 
tees investigating  all  sorts  of  trumped-up 
charges  against  Republicans.  If  'Republi- 
cans had  failed  to  do  their  duty  when  the 
Union  was  imperiled  by  Southern  rebels  and 
their  Democratic  allies  there  would  be  no 
country  which  the  Confederates  could  be 
said  to  represent,  except  a  kind  of  Southern 
colony,  perhaps  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Ben.  Hill  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  *Jeff. 
Davis,  and  Mr.  Robert  Toombs,  the  fiery  Vice 
President,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  with  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  whose  veins  was  African  blood  rolled 
together  for  a  corner-stone  of  slavery,  and 
all  this  in  spite  of  their  paternity  and  of 
their  bearing  the  names  of  some  of  the  bluest 
blooded  people  of  the  South — from  the  hue 
of  ebony  to  that  of  the  octoroon — the  very 
cream  of  the  F.  P.  V.*s  or  of  any  other  South- 
ern State  in  the  group,  which  the  world 
would  laugh  at  as  a  Power. 

What  can  be  exepcted  of  Confederate  com- 
mittee men  when  possessing  the  power  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  upon  the  worth  and  pa- 
triotism of  Republicans.  Persons  guilty  of 
rebellion,  especially  when  causeless  and  un- 
successful, can  have  no  delicacy  of  feeling, 
no  manliness  of  sentiment.  They  have  not 
therefore  shown  any.  Almost  all  the  com- 
mittees have  been  conducted  in  one  way. 
Evidence  has  been  taken  to  the  discredit  of 
Republicans,  and  published  without  giving 
an  opportunity  to  the  parties  affected  to  be 
heard.  Explanatory  evidence  may  be  taken 
afterward,  but  the  delay  in  publication  has 
often  been  so  tardy  that  the  evil  still  remains 
uncorrected.  Then  again,  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs  has  sat  with  closed  doors. 
What  is  the  evidence  worth  if  no  one  is 
present  to  cross-examine  or  direct  the  inves- 
tigation ?  The  Confederates  and  Democrats 
on  a  committee  sit  with  the  purpose  of  con- 
victing Republicans.     If  they  sat  with  the 


simple  object  to  ascertain  the  truth    they 

would  be  willing  to  allow  the  parties  charged 

to  be  heard  before  sending  out  one  particle 

of  testimony  to  their  injury.     Hon.  W.  C. 

Whitthorne,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Naval  Affairs,  has  been  asked  more   than 

once  by  Mr.  Robeson,  the  Secretary  of  the 

Navy,  to  have  the  committee  open  its  doora 

to  the  public.    There  is  always  danger   and 

injustice  in  secret   sessions.    This  is  made 

clear  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  to 

Mr.  Whitthorne.     He  says  : 

^*  The  publication  of  portions  of  tbe  unfin- 
ished testimony  in  detached  parts  has,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  charges  and  insinuations  made  in  the 
public  newspapers  utterly  false  in  fact  aud 
founded  upon  false  inferences  from  the  testi- 
mony as  published,  which  will  fall  at  once 
to  the  ground  when  the  whole  facts  are 
known.  Under  these  circumstances  I  de- 
mand, as  a  matter  of  public  right,  not  only 
for  myself,  but  for  any  officer  of  my  Depart- 
ment against  whom  anything  is  supposed  to 
appear,  a  full  and  speedy  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  justification  of  every  matter  charged 
and  in  refutation  of  every  false  inference  that 
can  possibly  be  made;  and  I  also  demand  that 
this  hearing  be  had.  in  open  ses.sion  of  the 
committee,  to  the  end  that  public  j  ustifica- 
tion  may  follow  as  speedily  as  possibly  the 
charges  and  insinuations  made." 

This  is  a  very  proper  demand.  With  a 
Confederate  Congress,  open  sessions  of  its 
investigating  committees  are  an  absolute 
necessity.  Without  open  sessions,  the  re- 
ports of  such  committees  are  untrustworthy, 
and  full  of  scandal  and  assertion  unsup- 
ported by  proof ;  and  as  they  can  only  be  of 
use  as  campaign  documents,  the  people  are 
informed  of  What  is  being  done  in  their  name 
and  at  their  expense,  and  warned  to  reject 
at  once  in  the  name  of  justice  every  calumny 
against  upright  public  servants  belonging  to 
the  Republican  party,  who  have  in  doing 
their  duty  shamed  the  members  of  the  late 
Confederacy  and  the  Democrats  consorting 
with.  them. 

Significant. — The  nomination  of  two  such 
m^n  as  Hayes  and  Wheeler  to  the  two  high- 
est offices  in  the  nation  is  a  clear  indication 
that  the  Republican  party  is  determined  to 
deserve  the  confidence  aud  support  of  the 
intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  country; 
and  the  popular  verdict  is  that  they  will  not 
be  disappointed. 
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An  issue  baa  been  made  in  tbe  Senate 
whicb  mast  command  tbe  respeotfal  consid- 
eration of  tbe  American  people.  Senator  A. 
A.  Sargent,  of  California^  bas  presented  tbe 
case  of  bis  constitnents  as  against  tbe  an- 
reatrained  migration  to  our  sbores  of  a 
Chinese  population  in  a  form  and  witb  a 
Beriousness  of  aspect  tbat  compels  careful  at- 
tention to  tbe  burden  of  bis  complaint. 

Tbe  issues  involved  are  of  transcendent 
importance—to  tbe  present  and  future  botb 
— at  least  of  our  Pacific  State's,  and  probably 
of  .tbe  entire  country.  Embraced  witbin 
the  question  of  Mongolian  participation  in 
oar  life  and  nationality  will  be  found  to  be 
a  reconsideration  of  tbe  relations  of  races 
to  each  other ;  and  of  what  is  really  of  far 
more  consequence  than  tbe  ethnological  as- 
pect, tbe  effect  of  antedating  conditions  of 
climate,  government,  labor,  ethics,  and  social 
life ;  in  fact,  of  differing  civilizations  and  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  tbe  primal  fact  to  be 
considered  in  tbe  matter  of  Chinese  emigra- 
tion and  settlement,  whether  on  the  Pacific 
coast  or  elsewhere.  There  is  also  another 
and  very  important  series  of  questions  in- 
Tolved  in  tbe  issue,  which  must  be  carefully 
considered.  They  are  economic  and  self 
protective  in  character — facts  whicb  every 
community  is  bound  to  regard  in  dealing 
with  others. 

On  the  question  of  race  assimilation  tbe 
best  instincts  of  the  American  people  are  in 
antagonism  to  tbe  theory  that  there  is  any 
danger  to  our  national  progress  or  ethnic 
quality  by  the  free  admission  to  our  shores 
of  all  men,  of  whatever  race  or  clime,  who 
may  come  to  us  under  fair  circumstances  of 
self-dependence,  and  with  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  industrial  and  social  well-doing. 
No  student  of  modem  history  will  or  can  ig- 
nore the  marvelous  influence  tbat  bas  been 
exercised^  on  tbe  i>olitical  and  social  life  of 
older  countries  and  nationalities  through 
the  remarkable  immigration  movement  which 
from  1820  to  1860,  in  especial,  has  almost 
landed  tbe  population  of  an  empire  upon 
our  sbores.  Setting  aside  all  considerations 
affecting  personal  fortunes,  and  looking  only 
at  emigration  as  one  of  tbe  great  historical 
and  political  forces  known  to  our  era,  it 
2r 


must  be  conceded  tbat  it  has  probably  been 
as  potential  in  remoulding  and  reuiimat- 
ing  tbe  countries  from  whence  the  emigrants 
came  as  it  bas  been,  industrially  regarded, 
in  making  tbe  wilderness  ''bloom  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose,"  aiding  to  transform  tbe  once 
primeval  forests  and  trackless  prairies  into 
harvest-waving  fields,  smiling  with  plenty, 
and  made  fit  for  tbe  abode  of  a  many  mil- 
lion-banded nationhood. 

As  a  political  force,  the  doctrines  set  forth 
and  maintained  so  steadfastly  by  the  Ameri- 
can Republic — such  only  as  could  be  bom  of 
a  free  and  federative  nationality  cradled  as 
was  this  Union — ^the  doctrines  of  a  freely 
chosen  expatriation  and  nationality,  have 
crowned  us  as  a  people  witb  tbe  greatest  of 
honor,  while  exercising  a  marvelous  in- 
fluence on  tbe  diplomacy  and  jurisprudence 
of  governments  differing  in  spirit  and  form 
from  our  own.  It  must,  therefore,  be  for  no 
light  reason  that  American  statesmen  can 
approach  even  to  the  outer  verge  of  consid- 
ering whether  or  not  the  time  may  not  have 
arrived  for  us  as  a  nation  to  call  a  halt  in 
this  direction.  It  is  to  this  point,  botb  initial 
and  conclusive,  that  tbe  question  of  Chinese 
emigration  to  our  sbores  is  rapidly  drawing 
public  attention.  Tbe  right  of  self-preser- 
vation belongs  to  a  nation  as  equally  as  it 
does  to  tbe  individual.  It  must  be  exercised, 
however,  only  after  tbe  most  complete  delib- 
eration and  when  all  minor  and  precaution- 
ary steps  have  been  duly  taken.  Long  be- 
fore we  debate  tbe  great  issue,  whither  we 
can  or  not  as  a  people  declare  our  inability 
to  admit  tbe  Asiatic  alien  and  emigrant  to 
citizenship  with  correlative  public  and  so- 
cial associations,  we  must  have  made  full 
examination  of  tbe  characteristics  and  cir- 
cumstances attendant  on  such  an  emigration 
as  that  now  coming  from  China  to  our  shores. 
We  must  learn  all  tbat  is  ik>ssible  as  to  its 
extent — ^past,  present,  and  probable.  It  is 
our  duty  to  examine  into  the  conditions 
whicb  surround  the  Chinese  in  his  own 
country  as  well  as  those  by  which  he  is  en- 
vironed in  our  own  midst.  A  fair  knowl- 
edge of  bis  habits  and  associations,  personal 
and  collective,  are  of  tbe  greatest  value  in 
making  up  that  judgment  upon  which  alone 
legislative  action  should  be  based.      Such 
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are  some  of  the  necessarj  precedent  condi- 
tions. Let  us  ascertain,  then,  if  they  have 
been  or  can  be  satisfied. 

As  to  the  number  of  Chinese  residents  in 
the  United  States  ?  This  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  ascertained.  The  census  of  1870  gave 
the  following  figures : 

Paciflo   and    Mining  South  Carolina.  1 

States  and  Territories,  Texas 25 

California 49,310  Virginia 4 

Oregon 3,330  

Nevada 3,152  220 

Arizona 20  All  other  States  and 

Idaho 4,274  Territories. 

Montana 1,949  Missouri 3 

Washington...       234  Connecticut....  2 

Utah 445  Illinois 1 

Colorado 7  Iowa 8 

Maine 1 

62,721  Massachusetts.  97 

Michigan 2 

Southern  States.  New  J  ersey  ....  16 

Arkansas 98  New  York 26 

Florida 1  Ohio 1 

Georgia 1  Pennsylvania..  14 

Kentucky 1  Dist.of  Colum'a  3 

Kouisiana 71  Wyoming 143 

Maryland 12  

Mississippi 10  310 

RECAPITULATION. 

Pacific  states,  etc ". 62,721 

fcouthern  States 220 

All  others 310 


Total 63,251 

Since  1870,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of 
this  class  of  alien  immigrants.  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  number  of  Chinese  ar- 
riving from  1850  to  1875  is  taken  from  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Premis- 
ing that  in  1821  there  were  three  Chinese 
immigrants,  in  1831  eight,  and  that  ten 
years  later  thirty-five  more  had  arrived, 
making  in  all  forty-six,  the  annexed  table 
gives  Ihe  total  arriving  for  the  decade  first 
named,  and  then  by  calendar  years  there- 
after up  to  and  including  December  31, 1876: 

Number  of  Chinese   emigrants    landed    at  all 
United  States  ports. 

Every 
Anaaallj.  Myrs. 

From  1851  to  1860,  inclusive 41,397 

1861 7,518 

1862 3,633 

1863 7,214 

1864 2,975 

1865 2,942 

1866 2,385 

1867 13,863 

1868 10,684 

1869 14,902 

1870 11,943 

78,069 

1871 6,030 

1872 10,642 

1873 18,154 

1874 16,651 

1875 19,033 

70,510 

Total  emigration  for  26  years 189,966 


These  figures  are  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony now  being  taken  before  a  committee 
of  the  State  Senate  of  California,  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  what  is  there  called  the 
**  Chinese  Question.**  The  *'Six  Compa- 
nies*'— bodies  of  Chinese  merchants,  traders, 
etc.,  residents  of  San  Francisco,  who  keep 
control  over  their  countrymen — report  the 
number  now  in  the  United  States  as  follows: 

Sam  Yup  Company 10,100 

Yung  wo  Company 10,200 

King  Chow  Company 6,000 

Wing  Yung  Company 75,000 

Hop  Wu  Company 34,000 

Yan  Wo  Company ....43,300 

187,600 
This  total  is  doubtless  arrived  at  by  count- 
ing all  the  Chinese  who  have  landed  on  the 
Pacific  coast  since  the  immigration  fairly 
begun  in  1853,  and  does  not  accurately  rep- 
resent those  now  resident  either  in  the  wliole 
country  or  on  the  Pacific  coast  alone.  The 
excess  of  2,666  over  the  Six  Companies' 
figures,  as  shown  by  the  ofiicial  reports, 
doubtless  indicates  the  Chinese  who  have 
landed  at  other  than  Pacific  coast  ports 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  embraced. 

Taking  the  Chinese  population  of  the  cen- 
sus, 63,251,  and  adding  thereto  the  emigra- 
tion for  the  following  five  years,  70,510,  and 
the  population  would  have  been  December 
31,  1875,  133,761.  The  usual  estimate  made 
in  California  is  150,000.  The  smaller  total 
is  probably  more  correct.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  this  emigration  is  composed  of  males. 
The  proportion  may  be  seen  by  the  following 

figures : 

Females. 

1869 974 

1871 349 

1873 889 

1874 243 

1875 382 

Total  arriving  in  five  years 2,837 

During   the   same  years  the  number  of 
Chinese  male   emigrants  was  over   64,000. 
The  importation  of  women  is  of  comparative- 
ly recent  date,  and  in  all  probability  there 
have  not  been  over  3,500  Chinese  females 
landed  in  the  United  States.    Comment  is  al- 
most needless.  It  is  this  disparity  between  the 
sexes  that  affords  a  considerable  proportion, 
and  a  justification,  too,  of  the  hostility  with 
which  this  emigrant  population  is  regarded, 
not  alone,  now-a-days,  by  those  of  our  own 
people  the  price  of  whose  labor  has  been, 
and  is  likely  to  be,  seriously  affected  by  the 
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olieapQeaa  for  which  the  mass  of  Chinese 
work  and  lire,  but  bj  all  careful  and  pru- 
dent citizens  who  see  the  ralatioos  of  caaaa 
and  effect,  and  are  Jnall;  ohrmed  at  the 
herding  and  living  together,  in  any  one  lo- 
calitjr,  State,  or  section,  of  n  clanish  people, 
alien  in  all  their  habits,  taking  no  root  in 
our  midat,  guarding  aednlonalj,  with  the 
congenital  cnpaoH/  for  such  faith  which 
comes  of  a  fortj-oentoried  stability  of  ideas 
and  institutions,  tbell  own  methods  ofltTing 
and  believing ;  and  oeitain,  too,  to  have  in- 
herited a  rerj  large  proportion  of  the  strange 
and  lecherous  viaes  and  peonllarities  which 
all  travel,  observation,  and  stndy  prove  to 
be  a  terrible  feature  of  old  and  closelj' guard- 
ed olvilizationa,  such  onlj  as  have  been 
nursed  and  preserved  among  Asiatic  ual 
from  almost  prehistoric  da;s. 

Saeh,  then,  as  to  present  numbers,  are  the 
relations  of  the  Chinese  population  in  the 
Duited  States.  A  very  small  number  are 
living  iu  MasHachasetts  and  New  Jerse;, 
chieQv,  as  to  the  former  State,  at  North 
Adams,  in  the  emplo;  of  a  noted  shoe  man- 
ufacturer, and  in  the  latter  at  a  large  laun- 
dry near  New  York  city.  There  are  also, 
both  in  Uaasaohusetta  and  Connecticut,  a 
nnmber  of  Chinese  pupils,  sent  by  the  Im- 
perial Oavernment  to  be  educated  in  this 
country.  A  few  of  their  countrymen  live  in 
the  Empire  City.  It  is  stated  by  the  police 
that  they  are  numerous  enough  at  this  date 
to  support  a  joss  hoase,  maintain  an  opium 
den,  and  indulge  freely  in  gambling.  There 
la  a  China  in  petto,  known  as  Donaven's 
alley,  in  that  city,  but  otherwise  the  few 
score  Celestials  thereare  industrious  and  in- 
oSeQsive.  They  usually  follow  peddling 
cigars  or  similar  employments,  and  preserve 
their  pigtails,  if  nothing  else,  to  indioate 
their  origin.  In  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
American  cities  a  few  stray  Chinese  may  be 
found,  and  within  the  past  two  years  Chi- 
nese laundries  have  been  established  in  Bos* 
ton.  Now  York,  Pbilfldelphia,  Chicago,  and 
probably  elsewhere.  But,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  great  bnlk  of  the  Chinese  are  residents 
of  California.  They  are  found  all  along  the 
Pacific  coaat  and  throughout  the  mining 
States  and  Territories.  These  people, 
side  of.  California,  are  usually  regarded 


useful  laboring  population.  They  are  pa- 
tient, pecsiiitent,  observing,  imitative.  Their 
ambition  is  limited,  but  what  they  do  is  thor- 
oughly done,  and  when  they  have  free  oppor- 
tunity their  capacity,  as  drudges  at  least, 
makes  them  more  serriceable  in  that  sense 
than  a  population  more  progressive,  push- 
ing, and  ambitious  would  or  could  be.  They 
continually  illustrate  in  this  respect  the 
fabted  race  between  the  tortoise  and  the 
hare.  No  one  has  denied  to  the  earlier  Chi- 
nese emigration  Bervioeable  industrial  quall- 
ficationa,  and  it  is  because  of  these  that  the 
present  conditions,  which  are  bringing  a 
much  inferior  and  less  desirable  olass,  has 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  heretofore  uncheck- 
ed and  largely  nunoticedV 

That  at  the  preaent  time  there  are  nearly 
or  quite  130,000  Chinese  resident  in  Cali- 
fornia alone  will  not  be  questioned.  That 
about  30,000  of  these  are  now  herded  to- 
gether in  the  city  of  San  Franoisoo  is  without 
doubt.  That  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  balance  are  crowded  into  the  larger 
towns  of  the  State,  and  that  a  very  amsll 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  are  employ- 
ed either  in  mining,  agricnltural,  or  other 
outdoor  labor  is  beyond  dispute.  That  iu 
this  entire  population  there  are  not  200 
families  ;  in  Sau  Francisco  itself,  not  over 
one-half  that  number  ;  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  Chinese  women  resident  there 
and  in  the  Chinese  quarters  of  other  Califor- 
nia towns  are  in  faet  brought  as  slaves  from 
China,  and  used  in  America  as  courtezans 
of  the  worst  type.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
Chinese  emigrant  comes,  aa  a  rule,  as  an 
alien,  remains  as  such,  and  returns  to  his 
native  country,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
preserving  unbroken  his  inherited  associa- 
tions and  national  characteristics.  '^'■-  — - 
ceptlons  are  such  as  tend  only  to  p 
general  rule. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  majo 
of  the  population  under  oonsideral 
migrated  hither  since  the  making  a 
cation  of  the  Barlingame  treaty  in  1 
The  number  of  Chinese  landing 
shores  from  1868  to  1875,  inclc 
108,039.  It  will  be  noticed  that  thi 
increase  dates  from  18IST,  and  that  f 
indicates  that  the  migration  had 
come,  as  It  has  since  continued  t 
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organized  businesB)  from  which  large  profits 
mast  be  derived.  The  continued  increase, 
which  dates  from  the  outsetting  of  the  Bnr- 
lingaine  embassy,  gives  some  force  to  the 
demand  made  hy  Senator  Sargent  for  the 
nnllification  of  certain  articles  in  the  treaty 
it  negotiated.    These  articles  are  as  follows: 

Article  V.  The  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Emperor  of  China  cordially  recognize 
the  Inherent  and  the  Inalienable  right  oi  man 
to  change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also 
the  mutual  advantage  and  free  migration  and 
emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  re- 
spectively from  the  one  country  to  the  other, 
for  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  per- 
manent resiaents.  The  high  contracting  par- 
ties therefore  join  in  reprobating  any  other 
than  an  entirely  voluntary  emigration  for 
these  purposes.  Tht-y  consequently  agree  to 
pass  laws  making  it  a  penal  ofTense  for  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United- States  or  Chinese  subjects 
to  take  Chinese  strbjects  either  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chi- 
nese subject  or  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
take  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  China  or 
to  any  other  foreign  country,  without  their 
free  and  voluntary  consent  respectively. 

Article  VI.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
visiting  or  residing  in  China  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions, 
in  respect  lo  travel  or  residence,  as  may  there 
be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation;  and,  reciprocally,  Chi- 
nese subjects  visiting  or  residing  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  im- 
munities, and  exemptions,  in  respect  toti-avel 
or  residence,  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  or  subj ects  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
confer  naturalization  upon  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  subjects 
of  China  in  the  United  States. 

The  California  Senator  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Besolvedy  That  the  Senate  recommends  to 
the  President  that  he  cause  negotiations  to 
be  entered  upon  with  the  Chinese  government 
to  effect  such  change  in  the  existing  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China  as  will 
lawfully  permit  the  application  of  restrictions 
upon  the  great  influx  of  Chinese  subjects  to 
this  country. 

This  demand  is  based  upon  the  following 
considerations,  as  set  forth  by  the  Senator 
in  the  elaborate  speech  with  which  the  fore- 
going resolution  was  supported.  The  argu- 
ment can  be  thus  summarized : 

1.  The  presence  of  the  Chinese  in  large 
numbers  is  a  cause  of  serious  discontent  to 
the  greater  portion  of  our  permanent  popu- 
lation. 

2.  That  the  Chinese  are  not  an  assimila- 
tive people  and  do  not  come  as  other  aliens, 
to  make  homes  in  our  midst,  or  make 
this  the  land  of  their  adoption.  That 
the  Chinese  are  not*  inclined  to  Re- 
publican ideas.  There  is  no  liberal  party 
among  them  at  home,  and  they  bring  no  po- 


litical disoontebt  as  open  way  for  oar  own 
principles  to  march  into  their  minds.  They 
are  imperialists  and  aliens,  inheriting  their 
opinions;  and  such  the  very  great  body  of 
them  must  and  will  remain  to  their  death.. 

3.  The  Chinese  population  expels  all 
others.  That  to  rent  dwellings  to  them  is  to 
insure  that  such  buildings  will  never  be  re- 
occupied  by  others.  That  they  are  filthy  in 
their  habits  and  surroundings  beyond  des  crip- 
tion;  that  they  herd  together  in  such  squalor 
and  indulge  in  such  habits  as  make  their 
presence  in  any  city  a  sanitary  offense,  if 
not  a  positive  danger  to  the  balance  of  the 
community.  They  constantly  provoke  dan- 
ger from  conflagrations,  while  their  clan- 
nishness  and  language  render  them  outside 
of,  rather  than  under,  any  efficient  police 
regulations  or  restrictions. 

4.  That  their  habits  of  living  and  capacity 
for  organization  are  such  that  they  can  de- 
stroy all  competition,  and  thus  they  not  only 
drive  out  the  higher-priced  and  homeogene- 
ous  labor  of  our  own  race  and  people,  bat 
they  gradually  monopolize  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  light  trades,  as  shoe  and  cigar 
making,  &c.,  compelling  the  smaller  capi- 
talists and  employers  to  surrender  partici- 
pation therein.  Their  presence,  in  fact,  is 
the  first  veritable  presentation  to  us  of  a 
genuine  proletariat  population. 

Mr.  Sargent,  in  granting  that  these  people 
are  in  large  degree  an  industrious,  class, 
adds,  with  considerable  force:  ** But  their 
very  industries  are  a  source  of  inj  ury  to  the 
community,  in  that  they  uniersell  other 
labor  and  work  for  prices  on  which  no  white 
man  can  support  a  family.  *  *  *  If  the 
community  is  built  up  by  such  industry,  it 
is  not  as  a  New  England  or  Western  village 
is  built  up.  It  is  Foo  Chow,  and  not  Cedar 
Rapids  ;  it  is  Donovan  alley,  and  not  Broad- 
way; it  is  the  hovel,  and  not  the  home ;  the 
joss-house,  and  not  the  church ;  it  is  not 
republican;  it  is  not  civilization,  *  ♦  * 
Five  stalwart  Gefman  or  Scandinavian  emi- 
giants  with  their  families  would  be  better 
for  the  real  interests  of  New  York  than  the 
whole  Chinese  population  of  Donovan  alley." 
He  adds,  in  speaking  of  Iowa  as  a  State 
which  well  illustrates  the  growth  of  homo- 
geneous ideas  and  life,  that  ^*much  besides 
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industry  is  needed  to  make  a  desirable  oom- 
munitj  in  this  land.*' 

5.  That  while  the  Chinese  emigrant  brings 
cheapness  of  labor  as  an  inducement  for  his 
admission,  he  does  not,  and  as  a  rale  can- 
not, come  to  oar  shores  as  a  yoluntary  emi- 
grant, in  the  sense  that  the  European  dqes. 
The  evidence  of  our  consuls,  merchants, 
missionaries,  of  the  better  class  of  the  Chi- 
nese residents — ^in  fact,  all  accessible  proofs 
— go  to  incontestibly  show  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Chinese  immigrants  are  coolies 
or  peons,  bound  to  service  at  exorbitant 
rates  for  a  term  of  years.  Such  contracts 
are,  of  course,  invalid  under  our  laws. 
They  are  contrary  to  the  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Chinese  Government  itself, 
but  those  who  make  them  with  the  wretched 
laborers  are  able  to  enforce  them.  The  fami- 
lies are  left  in  debt  bondage.  The  peon  or 
coolie  cannot  spuak  our  language.  His  only 
object  is  to  get  back  to  China  to  release 
those  who  are  there  left  in  pawn.  Debt 
slavery  is  a  recognized  institution  of  the 
Empire,  "and  it  is  by  this  fact,  and  the  terri- 
bly wretched  condition  of  the  masses  in  and 
near  the  southern  sea-ports  of  China,  that 
the  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  Chinese 
dealers  in  the  labor  of  their  countrymen  are 
able  to  successfully  organize  a  traffic  that  is 
not  only  hideous  in  character,  but  illegal  in 
both  countries.  The  Chinese  are  the  vic- 
tims, and,  as  the  Senator  claims,  we  shall 
benefit,  not  injure,  them  by  the  exclusion 
he  demands. 

6.  The  coolie  transportation  business  is 
often  infamous  in  its  inhumanity,  and  has 
been  denounced  by  all  persons  having  any 
knowledge.  Our  consul  at  Hong-Kong,  Mr. 
Bailey,  has,  in  very  able  dispatches,  given 
startling  facts  to  show  its  character.  We 
are  asking  relief,  then,  says  Mr.  Sargent, 
"from  a  condition  of  things  degrading  to  free 
labor  while  peopling  the  nation  with  slaves.'^ 

7.  Another  reason  for  the  general  excla- 
sion  demanded  grows  out  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  coolie  laborer  reaches  here. 
Being  in  debt  for  his  passage,  his  family  is 
held  in  China  as  security  for  repayment. 
Hence  he  does  not  come  to  stay,  and  brings 
with  him  neither  home  life  or  family  asso- 
ciations.   This  condition  of  affairs  has  pro- 


duced another  and  more  terrible  traffic — 
that  of  Chinese  females  for  the  purposes  of 
prostitution.  The  results  of  this  traffic  are 
simply  horrible.  It  degrades  the  youth  of 
our  P^ific  towns,  sows  the  vilest  diseases 
broadcast.  All  attempt  to  break  it  up  have 
been  thwarted  by  the  organized  perjury  and 
intimidation  which,  it  is  charged,  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  lower  Chinese  life. 
Gambling  is  also  an  organized  business,  and 
the  better  class  of  this  people  acknowledge 
themselves  as  helpless  as  the  authorities  of 
San  Francisco  are  to  break  up  the  frightful 
business. 

8.  Senator  Sargent  arraigns  a  Chinese 
population,  where  numerous,  as  one  dan- 
gerous to  peace.  They  are  divided  into 
clans,  which  fight  savagely  whenever  they 
'meet.  The  causes  of  all  brawls  are  un- 
known to  us,  and  belong  to  their  national 
life  and  superstitions.  Street  brawls,  with 
loss  of  life  by  the  use  of  deadly  weapons, 
are  a  common  occurrence.  They  are  also 
virtually  uncontrollable  by  our  laws.  It  is 
difficult  to  convict  them,  as  perjury  is  a 
usual  thing.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  of  this  population  in  San  Fran- 
cisco live  by  gambling,  prostitution,  and 
thieving,  and  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  are 
persistent  violators  of  the  city  ordinances. 

Such  then,  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
objections  urged  against  a  resident  Chinese 
population.  The  Indictment  is  a  serious  one. 
Careful  study  of  the  evidence  fairly  justifies 
the  complaint.  Space  for'bids  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  more  elaborate  bill  of  particulars, 
but  it  could  be  furnished.  The  better  class 
of  Chinese  residents,  and  there  are  men  of 
capacity  and  probity  among  them,  as  well  as 
the  missionaries  and  teachers  who  have 
labored  with  them  for  years,  have  all  testi- 
fied recently  to  the  increase  of  the  dangerous 
and  lawless  class  among  the  later  arrivals, 
as  well  also  to  the  in  general  pauperized 
and  dependent  condition  of  the  great  mass. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  those  he  represents  are  of  the  sterner 
character.  They  seem  purely  repressive  in 
spirit.  The  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator 
embodies  nearly  the  whole  of  his  proposal. 
Senator  Edmunds  suggested  that  the  subject 
was  one  for  stringent  Federal  legislation  in 
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the  way  of  a  general  prevention  of  any  pauper 
and  criminal  immigration — ^laws  which  shall 
reach  to  the  prevention  and  prohibition  of 
European  as  well  as  Asiatic  outrages  of  such 
a  character. 

Mr.  Sargent  looks  chiefly  to  positive  pro- 
hibitioU)  by  striking  out  or  nullifying,  as 
far  as  the  Chinese  are  concerned,  the  declara- 
tions by  which  the  principles  of  a  free  choice 
of  nationality  to  any  and  all  people,  are 
proclaimed  to  be  a  fundamental  condition 
of  republican  government.'*  Mr.  Edmunds' 
suggestion  would  conserve  the  principle, 
while  seeking  by  stringent  and  precaution- 
ary legislation  to  prevent  the  formidable 
evils  shown  to  exist  in  California,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  unrestrained  transportation  to 
our  Pacific  shores  of  the  debt-bound  and 
poverty-stricken  laborers  of  southern  China. 
It  will  be  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  before  the 
American  Congress  will  set  itself  seriously 
to  consider  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
principle  embraced  by  the  first  clause  in 
Article  V.  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty.  Mr. 
Sargent's  remedy  is  fundamental;  Mr. 
Edmunds'  corrective  and  preventive.  The 
issues  are  so  far  reaching  that  the  heroic 
treatment  cannot  properly  be  in  order  until 
it  is  apparent  beyond  question  that  nothing 
less  will  reach  ai^d  remove  the  evil. 

At  present,  then,  the  subject  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  They  are — how  to  correct  the 
evils  already  existing,  and  next,  how  to  pre- 
vent their  being  added  to  by  continued  and 
unrestrained  accessions  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. As  is  too  often  the  case  in  governments 
liable  to  be  suddenly  influenced  by  popular 
feeling,  the  extreme  view  is  the  one  most 
persistently  urged  upon  legislators.  State 
and  Federal.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  restrain  or  rather  exclude  by  State  legis- 
lation which  has  recently  been  decided  to 
be  unconstitutional  in  character,  California, 
as  the  community  most  seriously  affected, 
finds  no  other  way  of  meeting  the  grievance 
than  that  presented  by  Senator  Sargent,  or 
that  embodied,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  in  acts  of 
violence  such  as  have  recently  been  wit- 

*  Since  this  article  was  put  In  type  Mr.  Sar- 
gent has  offered  a  bill  in  the  Senate  restrict- 
ing all  ships  from  carrying  and  landing  more 
than  ten  Chinese  passengers  on  any  one  voy- 
age. 


nessed.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  direct  issue  as  the  Senator  presents 
it,  but  most  certainly  for  all  that  California 
itself,  or  even  the  city  of  San  Francisco  at 
least,  must  first  effectually  exhaust  all  the 
powers  of  self  protection  and  regulation  'wliich 
they  possess. 

To  the  most  superficial  student  of  the  sub- 
ject   it    must    soon    become    evident    that 
Chinese  laborers  will  not  immigrate  to  oar 
Pacific  States  or  elsewhere,   in  any    large 
numbers,  unless  they  find  already  existing, 
or  are  allowed  to  create  for  themselves,  after 
securing  a  domicile,  the  conditions  under 
which  they  can  live  most  congenially.      As 
they  earn  at  home  but  a  miserable  pittance 
at  best,  live  on  the  poorest  of  food,  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  wretched  of  sanitary 
conditions,  never  having  been  accustomed  to 
other  circumstances,  it  follows  that  left  to 
themselves  they  will  in  other  countries  seek 
the  paths  which  produce   therein   similar 
results.     The  great  mass  of  them  arrive  here, 
not  paupers  merely,  but  debt  slaves,  whose 
families  are  held  as  hostages  for  their  obliga- 
tions; it  follows,  to  their  honor  be  it   said, 
that  the  laborer  is  anxious  to  economize  to 
the  utmost  in  order  to  return  to  China.     As 
the  wages  paid,  however  large  to  them  on 
arrival,    are  actually  very  small,  the  emi- 
grant must  be  able  to  live,  it  may  be  said, 
**dirt  cheap,"  and  he  does  it.     Again  the 
Chinese  are  the  shrewdest  of  speculators  and 
traders,  when  the  opportunity  offers.     The 
emigrant,  so  entirely  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  is  wholly  dependent  upon  his  country- 
men who  are  on  the  spot.     The  latter  sub- 
rent  and  sub-sell  to  the  uttermost,  making 
more  or  less  of  the  minute  profits  that  arise. 
Now,  it  happens,  that  the  indifference  of  the 
muncipalities  and  the  early  cupidity  of  prop- 
erty-holders,  in   California  towns,   as   San 
Francisco  for  instance,    is  most  largely  to 
blame  for  the  growth  and  pestilential  char- 
acter of  their  Chinese  quarters.     Loud  com- 
plaints are  made  of  their  condition.     Senator 
Sargent   presented  graphic  pictures  of  the 
over-crowding,  the  squalor,  and  the  filth. 
But  the  city  authorities  and  the  community 
have  the  perfect  right  to  prevent  over- crowd- 
ing.    It  is  quite  within  the  province  of  a 
municipality  to  forbid  (and  enforce  its  prohi- 
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bitioD)  too)  the  herding  of  a  hundred  persons 
in  a  space  not  large  enough  for  fifteen,  as  is 
usually  done  in  the  huildings  rented  hy  and 
for  Chinese  tenants.     It  is  quite  within  pro- 
per polioe  and  sanitary  regulations  to  pre- 
vent   the  open  streets  from  being  made  a 
common  sewer,  as  is  usually  the  case  where 
tlie  Chinese  live.    All  these,  and  a  score  of 
other  preventive  and  repressive  regulations, 
are  clearly  within  the  legitimate  powers  of 
a   municipality.     So  far  as  Mr.   Sargent   or 
others  present  the  case  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  has  really  been  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  enforce  any  such  ordinances.     The 
Senator  quotes  the  clerk  of  the  city  police 
court  as  stating  that  nearly  all  Chinese  resi- 
dents violate  the  city  ordinances.     The  cor- 
rollary  to  this  is  that  the  enforcement  must 
have  been  very  lax.     But  the  chief  point  to 
consider  is  this,   that  unless  the   Chinese 
themselves  were  allowed  the  conditions  of 
cheapness  and  wastiness  under  which  alone 
it  seems  possible  for  them  to  thrive  at  pres- 
ent, there  never  would  have  been  anything 
like  the  number  now  found  on  the  coast,  nor 
would  they  come  in  the  future  to  anything 
like  the  extent  now  seen.     Stringent  police 
and  sanitary  regulations,  properly  and  rigid- 
ly   enforced,   powers   perfectly   within   the 
compass  of  local  authority,    must  not  only 
do  very  much  to  check  the  evils  and  vices 
now  bred  by  this  population,  but  have  an 
almost  immediate  effect  in  scattering  and 
lessening  those  already  here,  as  well  as  in 
checking  the  arrival  of  others. 

Again,  it  is  within  the  power,  as  it  must 
be  part  of  its  duty,  for  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  the  cities  of  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Los  Angelos,  and  others,  to 
root  out  or  restrain  the  vicious  establish- 
ments so  bitterly  complained  of.  They  can 
at  least  be  put  under  surveillance  and  made 
to  pay  such  heavy  licenses  and  taxes,  if 
they  are  not  altogether  prohibited,  as  will 
effectually  blot  them  out.  It  is  easy  to  assert 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  their  exist- 
ence, the  Chinese  being  so  bound  together, 
and  so  ready  to  perjure  themselves,  as  to 
prevent  the  obtaining  of  proper  evidence. 
That  this  is  not  true  the  testimony  now  be- 
ing given  before  a  legislative  committee 
proves  conclusively.    No    serious   attempt 


has  been  made  as  yet  to  correct  or  repress 
these  obnoxious  facts  or  to  destroy  the  con- 
ditions in  which  they  thrive.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  for  California  herself  to  take 
the  steps  indicated.  It  will  be  prudent  for 
other  States  and  Territories  in  which  a  Chi- 
nese population  have  appeared  to  take  heed 
of  their  neighbors'  omissions,  and  to  remem- 
ber that  *'an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  cure.'* 

The  authorities  also  owe  it  to  themselves 
to  see  to  it  that  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
the  Chinese  youth  at  least  to  acquire  some 
portions  of  an  English  education.  It  is  not 
possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  sum- 
marily or  by  any  legal  process  or  illegal 
violence  expel  those  who  are-  already  in  our 
midst.  It  may  be  that  every  effort  can  justly 
and  properly  be  made  to  deter  from  coming 
in  the  future  a  population  so  undesirable, 
but*  equally  so  is  the  city,  state,  and  nation 
bound  to  offer  and  enforce  every  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  reasonable  progress  among  those 
already  here,  as  well  as  to  protect  them  to 
the  utmost  from  all  unlawful  violence,  per- 
sonal or  collective.  The  anger  should  be 
directed  at  the  conditions  and  not  to  the 
individual  Chinese,  themselves  the  victims 
of  a  many-oenturied  social  and  economic 
despotism,  and  guilty  only  of  the  crime,  if 
such  it  be,  of  seeking  to  better  their  miser- 
able fortunes. 

As  to  the  general  remedies  which  may 
properly  be  applied  by  Congressional  legis- 
lation as  well  as  Executive  action,  the  out- 
lines are  simple  and  readily  stated. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  Chinese  G(^- 
ernment  do  not  desire  the  migration  of  its 
subjects.  It  was  only  after  long  agitation 
and  by  outside  pressure  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  accept  the  principle  of  voluntary 
allegiance.  It  is  not  denied  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts  but  that  the  Impe- 
rial Gcvernment  has  luncerely  sought  to 
break  up  the  hideous  coolie  traffic  which  has 
been  till  recently  carried  on  through  the 
Portuguese  colony  of  Macao,  and  by  means 
of,  which  Cuba  and  Peru  have  heretofore 
been  supplied  by  such  labor.  To  its  honor, 
also,  the  Chinese  Qovernment  are  acknowl- 
edged to  have  promulgated  and  enforced 
restrictive  regulations  against  involuntary 
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emigration  and  the  traffickers  in  debt  labor, 
so  that  the  severe  penalties  imposed  have 
driven  the  business  from  Chinese  soil,  and 
transferred  it  in  fact  to  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain — ^Hong  Kong.  These  evidences  of 
Chinese  good  faith  argue  well  for  saoh  a  re* 
vision  of  treaty  stipulations  as  will  tend  to 
the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  present  traffic. 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  reach  the 
subject  by  any  treaty  provisions,  but  the 
real  point  should  be  to  induce  China  itself 
to  abolish  the  atrocious  system  of  debt- 
slavery  or  peonage,  whereby  the  families  of 
migrating  laborers  are  held  in  pledge  for  his 
return  and  the  repayment  of  extortionate  ad- 
vances. Certainly  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  put  in  operation  the 
forces  which  shall  look  toward  such  a  benef- 
icent reform.  It  can  be  done  effectually  as 
regards  the  laborers  who  come  across  the 
Pacific.  Many  instances  are  known  of  such 
laborers  being  enslaved  on  returning  to 
China,  upon  the  claim,  real  or  assumed, 
that  their  advances  had  not  been  repaid.  It 
would  be-  a  superb  and  splendid  act  of  hu- 
manity— one  worthy  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmanship — for  this  young  Republic  to 
urge  upon  that  venerable  Empire,  while 
seeking  to  prevent  present  and  prospective 
evils  to  itself,  the  abolition  of  so  great  a 
wrong  as  the  system  under  discussion.  Prac- 
tically, too,  this  abolition  is  the  most  effective 
means  of  suppressing  the  worst  of  the  evils 
inflicted  on  our  Pacific  coast  by  Chinese 
emigration.  There  are,  without  doubt,  other 
and  important  details  to  be  sought  in  such  a 
revision  as  Mr.  Sargent  desires,  the  naming 
of  which  belongs  to  those  most  familiar  with 
Chinese  character  and  surroundings.  It 
ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  task  to  frame  such 
X>rovisions,  then,  as  will  meet  some  of  Xhe 
more  serious  evils.  But,  after  all,  th»  trou- 
ble will  not  cease.  As  Messrs  Low  and 
Brooks,  one  an  ex -Minister  to  China  and  the 
other  the  Japanese  consul  at  San  Francisco, 
stated  before  the  California  committee  of  in- 
vestigation, the  emigration  now  complained 
of  is  nominally  made  from  a  British  port  aj^d 
under  the  regulations  of  that  Power.  The 
emigrants  mostly  come  from  the  province  of 
Canton,  through  the  colony  of  Hong  Kong, 
where  they  reside  a  month,  as  required  by 


the  colonial  law,  and  are  then  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia, generally  by  way  of  Yokohama,  on 
the  Pacific  mail  steamships.  The  traffic  as 
now  managed  is  an  evasion  of  the  laws  of  all 
three  countries — China,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  enter  into  negotiations' Tvith 
Great  Britain  as  well  as  China  to  accomplish, 
our  purpose.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  this  course.  The  conduct  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company  in  refusing  to  take 
Chinese  passengers  back  to  China  unless 
they  exhibit  a  certain  pass  must  be  inquired 
into.  We  must  not  allow  an  American  cor- 
poration to  be  a  party  to  this  infamous  traffic. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  and  economy, 
the  consulate  at  Hong  Kong  ought  to  be  well 
sustained.  The  present  consul  is  a  very 
efficient  officer,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  all 
the  force  necessary  in  the  way  of  interpret- 
ers, etc.,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  learn  all  that 
is  possible  of  this  *' heathen  Chinee"  way 
of  enslavement  and  transportation. 

Besides  these  measures,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  consider  and  pass 
at  an  early  day  some  comprehensive  measure, 
such  as  that  presented  by  Senator  Harvey, 
of  Kansas,  looking  to  the  regulation  of  immi- 
gration, the  prevention  of  pauper  and  crimi- 
nal migration,  and  the  due  protection  of  the 
immigrants  themselves.  It  is  a  duty  that 
cannot  be  shirked  or  evaded  any  longer. 
The  Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  the 
framing  and  enforcing  of  such  regulations 
belongs  only  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  legislative  department  thereof.  In 
truth,  it  would  be  the  part  of  statesmanship 
to  not  only  adopt  wise  laws  on  this  subject, 
but  to  open  negotiations  at  once  with  all  the 
leading  Powers,  European  and  Asiatic,  for 
the  framing  of  an  international  code  for  the 
protection  of  passengers  in  transit,  and  for 
the  proper  punishment  of  crimes  and  offenses 
against  them  while  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Sargent,  in  presenting  his  remedies, 
referred  to  a  subject  of  great  importance--- 
that  of  naturalization.  He  urged  that  no 
judge  can  legally  naturalize  an  alien  until 
he  is  satisfied,  reasonably  at  least,  of  his 
bona  Jide  acceptance  of  republican  institu- 
tions. This,  though  applied  to  the  natural- 
ization of  Chinese  aliens,  applies  also  with 
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equal  force  to  the  whole  matter.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  germane  of  the  questions  at 
issue.  As  a  part  of  the  needed  reform,  na- 
turalization should  be  effected  only  through 
the  Federal  and  not  the  State  courts  and 
Judges.  The  citizenship  given  is  prima- 
rily national.  The  alien  becomes  an  Ameri- 
can, and  not  merely  a  Californian  or  Een- 
tuckian.  The  latter  qualification  is  an  inci- 
dence of  residence  and  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  citizeiiShip  he  may  have 
therein  first  assumed.  There  ought  to  be 
also  a  complete  record  preserved  of  all  natu- 
ralizations, which  should  be  accessible  at  the 
place  of  record,  and  by  duplicates  at  the 
seat  of  government.  American  citizenship 
is  the  noblest  of  public  attributes.  It 
should  not  be  lightly  assumed,  nor  those 
applying  be  allowed  to  partake  without  due 
preparations.  Once  assumed,  protection 
and  duties  must  be  made  equally  secure  and 
sacred. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  questions  in- 


volved in  the  problem  of  Chinese  residence 
in  these  United  States.  On  the  one  side 
stand  principles  not  to  be  lightly  disregard- 
ed— our  need  of  labor;  our  time-honored 
welcome  to  all  industry;  our  heretofore  un- 
violated  assurance  of  asylum  and  liberty  to 
all  coming  to  us  in  good  faith.  On  the  other 
side  stands  an  ancient  race,  patient,  persist- 
ent, with  a  vast  power  of  pacific  resistance 
as  well  as  movement,  embracing  nearly 
one-third  of  the  world's  population,  which 
shows  such  a  capacity  for  organizing  migra- 
tion and  industry  as  we  have  heretofore 
hardly  deemed  possible,  and  which  may  well 
appal  us  as  to  the  immediate  consequences 
when  the  greed  of  gaAa  on  both  sides  shall 
co-operate  effectually  with  the  extreme 
wretchedness  and  poverty  of  the  masses  on 
those  Asiatic  shores  to  move  them  en  masse 
across  the  Pacific,  and  so  overwhelm  our 
Western  States  and  Territories  with  a  popu- 
lation now  so  utterly  and  entirely  alien  to 
all  our  habits,  life,  and  civilization. 
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In  and  out  of  Congress,  on  the  forum  and 
in  the  press,  from  the  pulpit  or  by  the  pen 
of  Democratic  partisans  or  '*  Liberal''  doc- 
trinaires, there  is  a  constant  burden  of  com- 
plaint, accusing  or  deprecating,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  the  effect  that  the  North — i.  e., 
the  Republican  party — ^is  constantly  show- 
ing distrust  of  the  South.  Senators  Gordon, 
Withers,  Maxey,  Cockrell,  Ransom,  and 
even  as  moderate  a  man  as  Key,  of  Tennes- 
see, arraign  their  Northern  associates  in  the 
Senate  chamber  as  unjust  accusers  and  as- 
sailants of  a  gallant  people  who  have  accept- 
ed the  situation  forced  upon  them  in  the 
utmost  good  faith.  In  the  Senate,  as  they 
have  not  yet  obtained  control,  the  accusa- 
tion is  put  in  the  form  of  complaint  and 
criticism.  In  the  other  branch,  however, 
Lamar,  J'ucker,  Ben  Hill,  Vance,  Singleton, 
it  al.j  being  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  a 
cqntrolliug  majority,  (temporarily  so,  at 
least,)  do  not  stoop  to  deprecation,  but  as- 
sume the  judicial  and  accusing  attitude,  and 
arraign  not  only  the  Republican  party  and 
the  Administration  it  sustains,  but  in  effect 
assails  the  defense  of  the  Union  it  conduct- 


ed, seeking  thereby  to  destroy  the  historical 
value  of  the  victory  won  by  its  efforts  for 
unity  and  liberty. 

There  is  the  desperation  of  despair  as 
well  as  the  aggressiveness  of  courage  in 
both  the  complaint  and  the  assault.  It 
is  self-evident  that  there  is  a  profound  dis- 
trust of  the  South  among  the  loyal  masses. 
The  shrewdest  Democrats,  ex-Confederate 
and  Northern,  alike  see  that  the  people  are 
again  **  on  guard."  What  has  been  preached 
as  bringing  perpetual  peace  now  proves  to 
be  only  an  armed  neutrality  at  the  best. 

It  is  well  to  see  why  this  is  so.  At  Lex- 
ington last  year  Gen.  Bartlett  pleaded  for 
the  Southern  prodigal  son.  At  Buuker  Hill 
the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  were 
cheered  to  the  echo.  A  little  incident  oc- 
curred on  that  occasion  which  illustrates 
this  theme.  A  small  group  stood  looking  on 
the  line  of  march.  It  included  persons  of 
Southern  birth  and  proclivities,  several  New 
England  friends,  and  one  well  known  in  for- 
mer days  for  anti-slavery  service.  As  the 
Northern  escort  marched  by  the  Southerners 
did  not  cheer,  but  when  their  own  friends 
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passed  they  saluted  enthusiastically.  So  did 
all  of  the  group  but  the  one  speoiallj  referred 
to.  He  was  taken  to  ^k,  and  asked  why 
he  refrained,  to  which  he  replied  he  waited 
to  see  his  Southern  friends  cheer  the  North- 
em  soldiers.  The  reply  was  a  hasty  one, 
but  it  expressed  the  feeling  that  rankles — 
**  They  were  invaders  ;  why  should  we?*' 

The  incident  is  insignificant,  perhaps,  but 
it  expresses  a  wide-spread  feeling,  and  shows 
olearly,  too,  that  the  old  South,  the  political 
South,  that  of  slavery  and  rebellion,  of  ostra- 
cism and  White  Leagues,  still  holds  its  in- 
grained belief  that  they  are  a  conquered 
people,  and  we  are  but  the  triumphant  for- 
eigners at  best.  The  North  has  been  slow 
to  perceive  all  this,-  but  at  last  it  under- 
stands. Slow  of  anger  and  effort,  it  is  equally 
as  slow  to  move  back  again  when  its  spirit 
has  been  once  roused.  Without  personal 
anger,  with  the  kindest  wishes  to  that  sec- 
tion and  all  its  people— the  old  or  the  new 
South — THB  North,  those  States  which  re- 
cognize and  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  na- 
tional will,  have  at  last  become  rearoused  to 
the  issues  of  the  hour  and  what  they  imply. 

The  old  South,  politically  speaking,  will 
seek,  for  this  generation  at  least,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  its  traditions.  They  are  all  asso- 
ciated with  slavery  and  its  former  domi- 
nance, and  with  the  advocacy  of  the  doc- 
trines of  State  supremacy,  and  its  correla- 
tive, secession.  The  mouths  of  its  orators 
have  so  long  been  inflamed  with  fiery  rhete- 
rio,  and  the  intellects  of  its  lawyers  are  so 
thoroughly  dessicated  by  the  processes  of  its 
Past,  that  it  is  practically  Impossible  for  the 
representatives  of  either  type,  like  Hill  and 
Tucker,  to  refrain  from  exasperating  rhetoric 
or  the  lucid  presentation  of  mischievous 
theories. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Toombses,  Hills, 
Tuckers,  and  Singletons  no  longer  represent 
the  South ;  that  the  Ku-Klux  Klans,  White 
Leagues,  Louisiana  massacres,  and  Missis- 
sippi election  outrages  are  sporadic  and  not 
chronic,  incidental  and  surface,  and  not  of 
the  spirit  and  the  flesh  also.  We  are  told  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  judge  the  South  by  the  utter- 
ance of  these  representative  men ;  but  what 
else  is  to  be  done  when  for  the  last  ten  years 
the   Lamars,  Gordons,   Keys,   one  and  all, 


have  stood  by  in  approving  silence,  if  not 
actually  assenting  to  the  results  achieved 
by  these  renewed  efforts  of  firing  the  Sonth.- 
ern  heart  ?  While  they  have  not  disapproved 
outrages,  or  at  the  best  perhaps  mildly  cen- 
sured them,  the  deprecating  ex-Confederates 
who  are  typified  by  such  names  as  those 
mentioned  have  given  most  material  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  renewed  spirit  of  sectionalism 
by  pouring  out  in  their  own  homes,  on  tlie 
floor  of  Congress,  or  before  the  Northern 
people  themselves,  (as  witness  Gordon  and 
Lamar  in  the  New  Hampshire  canvass  in 
1875,)  the  most  unstinted  assault  of  all  Re- 
publican leaders  or  workers,  whether  Nortli- 
ern  or  Southern  born,  who  have  had  tlie 
audacity  to  reside  as  American  citizens  in 
the  former  rebel  States,  and  to  seek  therein 
to  exercise  their  rights  as  such  by  endeavor- 
ing to  organize  a  political  party  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  convictions. 

The  renewal  of  the  sectional  spirit  is  made 
manifest  in  the  manner  of  and  methods  used 
to  accomplish  the  apparent  unity  of  action, 
politically  speaking,  which  is  now  seen  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  Republican  vote 
in  the  former  rebel  States  cannot  be  less 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  poll,  (the  coloreH 
voters  number  not  less  than  900,000,  and 
form  at  least  three-sevenths  of  the  whole 
body,)  and  yet,  under  the  processes  adopted 
to  control  them,  the  Democracy  now  have 
three-fourths  of  the  representation  in  the 
House,  over  one-half  of  that  in  the  Senate, 
and  have  wrested  the  Government  from  the 
control  of  Republicans,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
within  States  where  they  are  clearly  recog- 
nized as  having  a  large  majority  of  the 
voters. 

Now,  whatever  may  he  the  real  truth  as  to  the 
process  adopted  to  secure  this  apparent  unity  of 
sentiment  among  the  States,  border  and  rebel, 
which  were  formerly  slaveholding,  the  fact  of  its 
existence  is  evident.  In  its  existence,  also,  lies 
the  real  danger  to  the  Republic.  The  Soiwth  long 
since  determined  to  ruin  where  it  could  no 
longer  rule.  Hence  the  civil  war,  with  ajl 
its  mighty  events  and  consequences.  But, 
demoralized  as  the  conscience  and  character 
of  men  and  women  became  under  the  In- 
fluences of  slavery,  this  dreadful  step  would 
I  not  have  been  taken  but  for  another  fact. 
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The  Bpeoiona  doctrine  of  State  Bovereignty — 
local  liberty  to  do  wrong — was  the  one  which 
held  the  mass  of  the  Southern  whites  to  the 
BArvioe  of  their  daring  and  reokleas  leaders. 
Adherence  to  these  viewi  have  been,  in  their 
eyea,  sanctified  bj  the  losses  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  defeat  theyioffered.  It  Ismade 
the  mraiia  or  again  ooDiolIdstinK  a  aeetional 
Bpirit :  of  once  more  renuiting  the  Sonthern 
Statea  under  old  cries  for  old  issnes  and  bj 
tui  old  policy.  Every  editorial  writer,  every 
pnlpit  deulaimer.  every  orator,  old  or  yonng, 
vbo  airs  hia  voice  on  pnblio  occasions,  takes 
for  his  text  the  "lost  osase,"  and  for  the 
bnrden  of  bis  plea  the  neoessity  of  preserv- 
ing its  priupiples  and  defending  its  asaocia- 
tfons.  What  were  its  principles  r  On  one 
Bide  the  necessity  of  organizing  legal,  civil, 
Booial,  iuduatrial  inequality  into  government 
and  its  admin  i  St  ration ;  and  ou  the  other 
the  supremacy  of  the  paria  over  the  whole, 
of  the  Statea  over  the  Federation,  of  the 
limbs  over  the  body,  of  the  righte  of  provin- 


oialism  over  natioaalUy.  No  one  has  inter- 
fered with  principle  or  right,  except  that  of 
revolting  from  the  Union  without  rigbteoua 
canse  or  the  hoUling  of  human  beinga  in 
bondage.  It  is  true  that  seceasion  has  tieen 
deatroyed,  civil  war  defeatt^i,  and  the  South 
aa  a  whole  made  richer  by  freedom,  personal 
and  inatitatioiial,  A  sectional  nuity,  there- 
fore, which  is  fomented  by  oonstnut  appeals 
of  this  character,  is  one  fraught  only  with 
evil  to  the  Republic.  A  sectional  policy  is 
always  to  be  deplored,  and  doubly  so  when 
its  aim  is  political  control  by  means  of  a 
solid  section  dominating  the  councils  of  a 
national  party,  so  called.  This  is  the  old, 
old  atory  of  Our  politics.  We  fear  the  Greeks 
even  when  they  come  with  presents.  So 
said  the  wise  Trojans,  according  iiO  blind 
Homer's  report.  Are  we  not  juslifled  In 
fearing  a  Democracy  controlled  chiefly  by 
the  reunited  South,  even  though  it  comes 
with  presents  ia  the  specious  form  of  good 
<  wishes  for  unity  and  recoDoiliation  ! 


DEMOCRATIC  COURTESY. 


These  are  stirring  times,  and,  as  was  re- 
cently remarked,  times  in  which  the  whole 
force  and  ability  of  the  Democrats  of  the' 
National  House  of  Representatives  are  en- 
gaged in  throwing  slurs  at  their  RepuhHoan 
colleagues  and  denouncing  the  corruption 
of  Republican  oScials  without  giving  those 
officials  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Hr. 
John  L.  Vance  ia  chairman  of  the  Congrea- 
sional  committee  which  investigated  the  otBce 
of  Mr.  A.  M.  Clapp,  the  Public  Printer.  The 
Democratio  members  of  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded on  their  work,  not  in  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry to  ascertain  facts,  but  with  a  prede- 
termination to  give  the  worst  interpretation 
to  everything  brought  to  their  notice,  and 
with  little  regard  to  the  explanation  which 
Mr.  Clapp  might  have  been  able  to  afford. 
The  Democratic  portion  of  tlie  committee 
seemed  to  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
conrt  to  convict  at  all  hazards,  and  to  have 
purposely  kept  tile  Public  Printer  away  from 
them,  though  his  oScial  affairs  were  being 
investigated. 

The  Congressional  Rtcord  of  May  13, 1876, 
contains  the  report  of  the  committee.  It  is 
interspersed  with  occasional  correspondence, 


from  which  the  spirit  of  the  committee  may 
be  seen.  So  partisaa,  so  unfair,  so  disconr- 
teoas  a  committee  has  rarely  placed  before 
the  people  the  evidence  of  its  own  discour- 
tesy and  noTairness  ;  and  if  Mr.Vance's  com- 
mittee ia  a  sample  of  other  Democratic  com- 
mittees, the  reports  of  investigations  can 
only  be  considered  as  partisan  documents, 
published  with  the  intention  of  injuring 
Republicans,  bat  having  no  relation  to  trnth 
or  to  good  morals.  Indeed,  if  the  object  of 
Democratic  investigations  is  not  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  but  to  assail  and  smirch  Republi- 
cans, the  conntry  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
profiigate  waste  of  time  they  in 
the  shamelesa  expenditures  which 

The  amenities  of  life  have  bee; 
recognized  even  among  political 
Between  gentlemen  the  rule  o 
ought  always  to  prevail ;  bnt 
positive,  gratuitous  discourtesy 
may  be  the  character  of  the  re 
investigation  presented,  is  too  i 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  rem> 
will  the  people  think  of  the  fol 
respondeuoe  t 
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appear  the  most  effectual  to  answer  tliat 
most  important  purpose,  ahd  to  agree  upon 
proper  measures  for  securing  the  same." 

At  this  point  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
note  how  the  first  Continental  Congress 
was  chosen.  The  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, meeting  on  the  26th  of  May,  1774, 
the  day  after  the  Royal  Governor  had  for- 
mally dissolved  it,  authorized  the  opening 
of  a  correspondence  with  the  other  Colonies. 
Massachusetts  elected  her  delegates  first — 
June  17 — ^through  its  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Twelve  Colonies  responded.  Six  of 
them  elected  their  delegates  by  direct  local 
action  of  the  voters,  or  through  committees 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  These  were,  Mary- 
land, June  22,  by  county  committees ;  New 
Hampshire,  July  21,  in  a  general  meeting 
convened  by 'the  towns  ;  New  Jersey,  July 
23.  by  county  committees  appointed  for  the 
purpose;  New  York,  July  27,  by  popular 
elections  in  seven  wards  of  the  city  and  in 
Suffolk  and  Kings  counties,  (the  city  dele- 
gates were  confirmed  by  county  committees 
selected  for  the  purpose  ;)  Virginia,  August 
1,  in  a  general  meeting  of  delegates  elected 
by  the  several  counties  ;  and  North  Caro- 
lina, August  15,  in  a  general  meeting  of 
deputies  or  delegates  chosen  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Colony.  These  events  all  oc- 
curred in  1774. 

In  the  other  Colonies,  Massachusetts  chose 
her  delegates  through  the  Colonial  House 
of  Representatives,  June  17 ;  Connecticut, 
July  13,  by  a  committee  authorized  to  do  so 
by  legislative  enactment ;  Pennsylvania, 
July  22,  by  the  General  Assembly;  as  did 
Rhode  Island  also,  August  10.  In  Delaware 
the  representatives  of  the  freemen  convened 
August  1,  by  circular  letters  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  Colonial  House,  and  selected 
the  delegates.  This  was  not  done  in  a 
legislative  capasity.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons in  South  Carolina,  August  2,  1774,  se- 
lected its  delegates. 

This  was  not  only  the  first  direct  step  to- 
ward an  American  Union,  but  toward  the 
organizatiou  of  the  Colonies  therein  repre- 
sented into  States.  The  Provincial  Con- 
gresses that  were  quickly  formed  grew 
almost  entirely  from  the  advisory  action  of 
the  Continental  body,  just  as  it  will  be  seen 


fdid  the  subsequent  transformation  of  revolt- 
ing Colonies,  into  'independent"  States. 
The  Second  Cqngress  was  formed  of  delegates 
elected  in  most  cases  by  the  provincial 
bodies,  but  in  a  few  instances  by  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  at  least  where  they  still  existed. 

As  to  the  creation  of  the  several  State 
governments  themselves,  facts  even  more 
conclusive  than  those  already  given  prove 
that  not  only  the  Confederation  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  movement,  naturally  mani- 
festing itself  by  the  aid  of  the  local  forms 
that  were  then  in  existence,  but  that  the 
several  States,  recognized  as  such  first  and 
formally  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  re- 
ceived their  direction  and  controlling  force 
from  the  congresses  that  embodied  and  di- 
rected affairs  in  the  initiatory  revolutionary 
period  from  1774  to  1781,  when  the  complete 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
closed  the  career  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress.  A  brief  chronological  and  his- 
torical statement  will  prove  this  position. 

Early  in  1776  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly declared  by  act  that  **the  ancient 
form  of  civil  government  contained  in  the 
charter  *  *  *  shall  be  and  remain  the 
civil  Constitution  of  this  State,  under  the 
sole  authority  of  the  people  thereof,  inde- 
pendent of  any  king  or  prince  whatever. 
And  that  this  Republic  is,  and  shall  forever 
be  and  remain,  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent State,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut.'* 

This  action,  with  that  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  Colonial  Assembly  of  which,  by  act  of 
May,  1776,  declared  the  charter  to  be  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Commonwealth  then 
created,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  and 
only  direct  and  independent  action  toward 
State  organization  on  record.  Connecticut 
is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  first  using  the 
word  **State"  and  of  first  assuming  the 
functions  it  implies. 

Prior  thereto,  however,  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress  had  passed  several  resolu- 
tions, at  the  request  of  delegates,  recom- 
mending different  Colonies  to  form  such  gov- 
ernments as  would  in  the  circumstances  be 
most  conducive  to  their  welfare.  New 
Hampshire  and  South  Carolina  were  the 
first  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Continental 
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Congress  and  to  act  thereon.  ThU  faot 
takes  away  something  of ,  the  force  that 
belongs,  at  first  glance,  to  the  action  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  it  shows 
there  was  a  general  acceptance  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  as  the  body  empowered  by 
its  character  to  initiate  the  movements 
needed  for  the  establishment  of  provisional 
goyemments. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1775,  the  First 
Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution  in 
response  to  the  appeals  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegates  for  the  advice  their  people 
had  instructed  them  to  ask,  by  which  the 
Provincial  Congress  thereof  was  urged  to 
* 'establish  such  a  form  of  government  as  in 
their  judgment  will  best  produce  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people."  The  convention 
which  framed  a  temporary  form  of  govern- 
ment met  December  21,  1775,  and  their 
plan  was  agreed  to  and  promulgated  in 
January  following.  A  formal  constitution 
was  framed  and  rejected  in  1778-'9,  and  a 
second  one  being  framed  was  adopted  Octo- 
ber 31,  1783.  In  South  Carolina  the  move- 
ment began  November  1,  1775.  *The  Conti- 
nental Congress  passed  a  resolve,  November 
4,  at  request  of  the  delegates,  approving 
of  any  action  necessary  for  the  temporary 
establishment  of  a  State  government.  The 
term  used  up  to  this  date  and  afterward 
was  "Province,*'  and  not  "State.*'  The 
temporary  form  went  into  operation  March 
26,  1776.  The  first  regular  State  constitu- 
tion became  operative  in  1790. 

North  Carolina  comes  next  in  date,  as  she 
was  almost  first  in  efforts  at  direct  and  sepa- 
rate action.  The  Provincial  Congress,  one 
of  the  bodies  which  grew  out  of  the  policy 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  in  April, 
1776,  ordered  the  preparation  of  a  State  con- 
stitution, which  was  framed  and  became 
operative,  December  18,  of  the  same  year. 
North  Carolina,  like  Connecticut  or  Rhode 
Island,  does  not  appear  to  have  waited  on 
the  passage  of  advisory  resolutions  by  the 
General  Congress.  Its  patriots,  however, 
well  knew  they  were  following  in  the  recog- 
nized line  of  policy. 

Georgia  also  framed  a  temporary  form  of 
government  simultaneously  with  North 
Carolina.    April  15,  1776,  its  second  Pro- 


vincial Congress  framed  and  made  operative 
such  a  form,  subject,  it  declared,  to  the 
"further  order  of  Congress" — referring  in 
the  first  place  to  the  general  body  and  next 
and  explicitly  to  itself  or  any  subsequent 
Provincial  Congress.  The  first  regular  State 
constitution  was  framed  and  became  operat- 
ive February  5,  1777. 

Massachusetts,  as  became  her  activity  in 
resistance,  was  earliest  in  definite  separation 
from  the  crown.  Acting  under  the  advice 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  July  19,  1775, 
a  House  of  Assembly  was  elected,  which  on 
meeting  acknowledged  the  Colonial  charter 
as  the  constitution  of  the  Province.  On  the 
1st  of  May,  1776,  it  enacted  that  the  royal 
authority  should  be  no  longer  recognized  in 
any  form,  and  adopted  the  name  and  style  of 
"The  People  and  Government  of  Massachu- 
setts." It  was  not  until  June  16, 1780,  that 
the  people  accepted  and  ratified  the  second 
regular  State  constitution  submitted  to 
them.     The  first  had  been  rejected. 

The  Colony  of  Virginia  moved  early  and 
steadily  to  its  goal.  With  Massachusetts  it 
was  a  leader.  The  Bay  State  was  first  on  the 
Northern  line  ;  Virginia  first  on  the  South- 
ern. On  the  6th  day  of  May,  1776,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  took  their  earliest  steps 
toward  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  which 
was  completed  and  subsequently  adopted 
and  made  operative  June  12th  and  29th  of 
the  same  year. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress  acted 
upon  and  adopted  the  following.  May  10-15, 
1776,  and  all  subsequent  action  toward  or- 
ganizing State  governments  was  taken  there- 
under : 

** Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the 
United  Colonies,  where  no  government  suf- 
ficient to  the  exigencies  of  their  alfairs  hath 
been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such 
government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents iQ  particular,  and  America  in 
general." 

The  spirit  in  which  this  action  was  re- 
ceived, and  the  still  more  glorious  one  by 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  is  seen  in  the  following  extract 
from   resolutions  passed  at  White  Plains, 
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July  9, 1776,  by  the  Provincial  Gonyention 

of  New  Yoik: 

^^ Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  Continental  Congress  for  de- 
claring the  United  Colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent States  are  cogent  and  conclasive." 

The  noticeable  fact  in  this  and  similar 

• 

action  taken  in  the  remaining  Colonies  is  the 
nneqnivocal  recognition  of  the  right  and 
of  the  Continental  Congress— that  is,  the 
body  delegated  by  the  whole  people  to  act  in 
their  behalf — to  declare  the  *^  United  Colonies 
free  and  independent  States."  Is  there  any 
natnral  or  logical  process,  then,  whereby  the 
limbs  become  the  body;  the  parts  the  whole ; 
the  created  the  creator  ?  To  return,  how- 
ever, to  the  dates  of  State  action. 

The  remaining  five  States  took  prompt 
action.  New  Jersey  almost  anticipated  the 
resolution  already  quoted  and  began  the 
formation  of  her  first  State  constitution  very 
soon  after  the  Continental  Congress  took  its 
first  formal  step  toward  separation.  A  new 
Provincial  Congress  was  convened  by  au- 
thority of  the  resolution  already  quoted, 
and  on  the  10th  of  June  it  resolved  to  con- 
cur in  a  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
to  make  a  "confederacy  for  a  union  and 
common  defense."  On  the  26th  the  draft  of 
a  constitution  was  submitted,  and  on  the  2d 
of  July,  confirmed.  It  was  made  public  and 
put  in  force  on  the  3d  of  July,  1776. 

Delaware  decided  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1776,  through  her  General  Assembly,  to  act 
under  the  resolution  of  May  10.  A  conven- 
tion soon  met  and  adopted  the  first  State 
constitution,  September  21,  1776. 

In  Maryland  action  ran  in  a  similar  form, 
and  the  Provincial  Congress  or  Committee 
of  Safety  called  a  convention  to  frame  a 
State  government,  August  24.  It  met  and 
completed  its  labor.  The  constitution  so 
framed  was  adopted  November  8,  1776. 

Pennsylvania  patriots  acted  independently 
of  the  Proprietary  or  Colonial  Assembly, 
which  sought  in  part  to  perpetuate  its  au- 
thority, after  action  looking  to  independence 
had  been  set  in  motion.  It  met  for  the  last 
time  without  a  quorum,  September  26,  1776. 
On  the  16th  of  June  preceding,  however,  a 
conference  of  leading  public  men  was 
held,  by  whom  a  Provincial  Convention  was 
called.    That  body  met  July  15,  1776,  and 


framed  a  constitution  which  became  the  or- 
ganic law  of  that  State,  September  28,  of 
the  same  year. 

New  York  took  as  early  action  as  her  cir- 
cumstances allowed,  by  voting  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1776,  in  the  White  Plains  Assembly, 
that  the  Province  would  support  the  Declar- 
ation of  American  Independence  with  all  the 
means  at  its  command.  On  the  next  day 
the  style  of  the  Assembly  was  formally 
changed  from  that  of  Provincial  Congress  of 
the  Colony  to  that  of  "the  State  of  New 
York."  The  first  regular  constitution  was 
adopted  April  20,  1777. 

Such  in  brief  outlines  are  the  principal 
facts  in  relation  to  the  governmental  organ- 
ization of  the  original  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union.  What  is  there  in  a  single  one 
herein  presented  which  justifies  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Calhoun- Beverly  Tucker  school? 
Everything  points  conclusively  to  the  de- 
duction that  the  American  Republic  through 
its  chief  stages  as  United  Colonies,  Confed- 
eracy, and  Union,  was  born  of  the  people's 
will — out  of  their  desire  to  form  a  separate 
and  sentient  nationality;  and  that  in  fact, 
the  States,  as  now  understood,  were  in 
reality  the  creatures  of  that  remarkable 
effort  rather  than  its  molders  and  fashioners, 
t'he  dividing  lines  of  the  several  Colonies 
and  provincial  settlements  were  used  as 
frameworks  on  which  the  collective  body  or 
Continental  Congress  induced  the  people 
therein  resident  to  build  such  governments 
as  would  most  assuredly  promote  their  wel- 
fare. The  States,  as  such,  were  the  children 
of  the  United  Colonies ;  the  latter  was  not 
the  foundling  brought  to  lusty  growth  by 
the  independent  action  of  any  of  the  parts. 
The  national  character  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  cannot  be  mor«  forcibly  illustrated 
than  by  the  constant  appeals  to  the  "United 
Colonies,"  as  such,  or  by  the  marked  obedi- 
ence shown  by  each  to  all  the  earlier  unify- 
ing and  directing  impulses  it  gave  out. 
There  would  have    been   no  States  if  the 

United  Colonies  had  not  first  asserted  them- 
selves; the  States,  practically,  logically,  and 
legally,  derived  their  existence  from  the 
action  taken  at  different  times  in  the  two 
Continental  Congresses,  finally  culminating 
in  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 
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THE    TRUTH   OF    HISTORY    AND   THE   HORRORS   OF 

ANDERSONVILLR 


Ths  RxpuBi.id  has  reoeired  in  response  to 
the  appeal  it  made  sometime  sinoe  a  large 
number    of    commnnioations,  all    of    them 
aathentioated  by  the  writers*  fall  names  and 
addresses,  as  well  as  by  the  commands  to 
wbioh  they  were  attached  during  the  war, 
or  at  the  time  of  their  capture.    Thej  all 
tell  the   same  inrariable  tale  of  personal 
crneltj,  of   a  brutal  polio/,  unneoeasariljr 
harsh  regulations,  and  of  a  rindiotire  spirit 
of  neglect  and  ill-will.    So  general  is  this  that 
the  publication  of  the  hundreds  of  commu- 
nications now  in  possession  of  Tax  Rrpubuo 
would    constitute  the  most  fearful   indict- 
ment possible  against  the  rebel  authorities. 
There  is  scarcely  a  gleam  of  light  through 
the  whole  of  these  somber  narrati7es.    In 
fact,  it    would  seem  as  if  it  had  been  the 
policy   of  the  Confederate  leaders  to  bring 
oat  all  the  brutes  which  that  **sum  of  all  yil- 
lanies" — slarerj— could  produce,  and  place 
them  in  control  of  our  unfortunate  prison- 
ers.    The  '^Southern  Historical  Societ/'*  has 
recently  made  a  labored  defense  of  the  Con- 
federate Qorernment  against  the  crushing 
arraignment  that  was  pro7oked  from  Mr. 
Blaine  and  others  hj  the  folly  of  those  who 
wanted  to  honor  Jefferson  Dayis.     After  oc- 
cupying about  three  hundred  pages  with  a 
great  deal  of  irrelevant  and  unauthenticate^ 
matter,  it  sums  up  by  claiming  to  have 
established : 

1.  That  the  laws,  orders,  regulations,  etc., 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  army,  and 
administration  made  all  possible  provisions 
for  the  fair  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 

2.  That  if  these  were  sometimes  riolated, 
it  was  without  consent  or  knowledge  of  that 
goYernment,  and  that  prompt  action  was 
always  taken  to  correct  abuses. 

3.  That  failure  of  prisoners  to  get  full  or 
proper  rations  was  due  to  the  destruotiye 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  Federal  troops. 

4.  That  the  mortality  in  Northern  prisons 
was  three  per  cent,  more  than  in  Southern 
prisons,  and  that  the  suffering  in  the  latter 
was  produced  by  causes  beyond  control, 
such  as  epidemics,  want  of  medicines,  owing 

3b 


to  the  Federal  blockade,  our  ^'inhuman"  re- 
fusal to  make  exchanges,  etc. 

6.  That  Northern  prisons  were  managed 
with  horrible  brutality.  Prisoners  were 
starred,  frosen,  suffered  from  want  of  medi- 
cines, hospital  stores,  and  attendance,  were 
shot  at  and  beaten  on  slightest  pretext,  that 
friends  were  refused  permission  to  proride 
for  thttm,  etc. 

6.  That  our  policy  of  non-exchange  was 
responsible  for  the  larger  part  of  the  suffer- 
ing that  prevailed. 

This  is  a  fair  abstract  of  what  it  is  claimed 
has  been  proven  by  the  "Southern  Histori- 
oal  Society. »» 

The  evidence  presented  to  support  these 
assertions  consists  in  the  main  of  the  follow- 
ing documents,  etc. : 

New  Orleans  letter  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
January  27, 1876,  addressed  to  James  Lyons, 
of  Virginia. 

Testimony  of  Robert  E.  Lee  before  the 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  in  1866,  and 
a  private  letter  bearing  date  April  17,  1867, 
addressed  to  a  cousin.  Dr.  Charles  Carter,  of 
Philadelphia,  both  denying  in  general  terms 
charges  of  cruelty  against  prisoners. 

An  extract  from  A.  H.  Stephens*  book, 
**War  Between  the  States,**  endeavoring  to 
show  that  the  responsibility  rested  upon  the 
Federal  authorities. 

A  letter  from  Robert  Ould,  commissioner 
of  exchanges;  first  published  in  the  Natumal 
Intelligencer f  August,  1868. 

An  important  document  in  the  shape  of  a 
report  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Confed- 
erate Congress,  March  3,  1865,  by  which  in 
general  terms  a  reply  is  attempted  to  the 
charges  made  in  the  Union  States,  growing 
out  of  the  horrible  condition  in  which  our 
soldiers  were  being  returned  from  Southern 
prisons.  An  attempt  is  also  made  to  estab- 
lish cruelty  in  Northern  prisons. 

Then  follow  a  variety  of  papers :  Cartels 
between  belligerents;. reports  of  medical  of- 
ficers, Drs.  Jones  and  Stevenson  being  es- 
pecially relied  upon;  a  statement  of  Gen- 
eral Imbodeu,  C.  S.  A.,  who  was,  under 
Winder,  in  general  charge  of  the  Anderson- 
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ville  and  Eufala  (Ala.)  prison  pens.  This 
paper  does  not  deny  great  suffering,  but 
endeavors  to  show  it  was  not  avoidable,  and 

• 

in  reality  due  to  the  want  of  exchange. 

Colonel  Chandler's  report  of  his  inspec- 
tion of  the  Georgia  pen  is  printed  with  a 
denial  of  Mr.  Davis*  knowledge  thereof.  It 
is  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  it  until 
1875.  A  long  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  of 
the  Confederate  War  Department  deals  in  a 
series  of  general  denials,  but  is  especially 
interesting  as  to  the  Chandler  report;  also 
letters  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Mr.  S**ddon, 
rebel  Secretary  of  War,  defending  Winder 
as  '^a  gallant  soldier  and  honorable  gentle- 
man." The  Confederate  Adjutant  General, 
Cooper,  indorses  this  eulogy. 

General  Beauregard  defends  the  right  to 
plant  torpedoes  in  a  road  about  to  be  marched 
over  by  an  enemy,  and  denounces  General 
Sherman's  employment  of  rebel  prisoners  to 
remove  those  he  found  planted  near  Fort 
McAllister,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

These  are  the  papers,  etc.,  mainly  relied 
upon  to  prove  how  humanely  the  Confederate 
authorities  acted  toward  prisoners  of  war. 
There  are,  in  addition  to  what  have  been 
named,  a  resent  editorial  by  Charles  A. 
Dana,  and  some  half  dozen  brief  extracts, 
presenting  a  slightly  more  favorable  view 
than  usual,  taken  from  the  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  of  a  wholly  different 
character  is  given  in  the  Congressional  re- 
port of  1868-' 69. 

Under  the  head  of  '^Federal  Treatment  of 
Confederate  Prisoners,'*  the  Southern  Histor- 
ical Society  groups  a  mass  of  sta|,ements, 
largely  irresponsible.  The  first  comes  in  the 
person  of  Henry  Clay  Pean,  a  notoriously 
foul  and  unclean  demagogue,  of  the  most 
•virulent  Copperhead  stripe,  whose  statement 
is  a  mass  of  loose  falsehoods  published  in 
book  form  under  the  title  of  **Crimes  of  the 
•Civil  War.**  On  any  political  topic,  or  on 
any  subject  connected  with  the  war,  Dean*s 
statements  would  not  be  received  under  oath. 
He  is  an  unscrupulous  and  disreputable  dem- 
agtgue,  utterly  without  credit,  except  in  the 
lowest  circles  of  the- "Sons  of  Liberty,** 
among  Missouri  guerillas,  and  the  readers  of 
"Pomeroy*s  Democrat.** 

Letters,  -extracts,  and  narratives  are  given 
from  the  pens  of  Rev.  G.  W.  Nelson,  rector 


of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Lexington,  Virginia, 
who  was  a  rebel  soldier ;  from  an  unnamed 
rebel  officer  to  an  unnamed  lady  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  extracts  from  a  book  written  by 
A.  M.  Kelley,  Mayor  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  at  Elmira;  and  pa- 
pers from  Rev.  Dr.  Handy,  a  Virginian 
clergyman  confined  at  Fort  Delaware;  also 
from  the  Rev.  George  Harris;  from  T.  D. 
Henry,  Oak  Grove,Eentucky,  written  in  1866 
and  sworn  to  in  California  1876,  captured 
with  Morgan  in  Ohio ;  and  Major  R.  Stiles, 
prisoner  at  Johnson's  Island  and  Fort  La- 
fayette. One  Charles  Wright,  of  Tennessee, 
gives  an  account,  or  what  pretends  to  be,  of 
prison  life  at  Rock  Island.  In  it  he  charges 
a  dead-line,  wanton  shooting  thereat,  and 
robbery  of  rations.  There  is  also  a  state- 
ment of  a  Union  soldier,  named  John  A.  Bate- 
son,  who  is  ready  to  swear,he  says,  that  pris- 
oners were  starved  to  death.  One  John  J. 
Van  Allen,  of  Watkins,  Schuyler  county, 
New  York,  states  that  he  was  refused  per- 
mission at  Elmira  to  distribute  relief  funds, 
etc.,  intrusted  to  him  by  kindly  persons  in 
Baltimore.  The  anonymous  letter  from  a 
so-called  medical  officer,  published  in  the 
New  York  Worlds  and  relating  to  the  Elmira 
prison  is  reproduced,  in  spite  of  the  riddling 
it  received  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  memorable  Blaine- 
Hill-Garfield  debate. 

This  constitutes  nearly  all  the  testimony 
produced  to  make  out  the  ch&rge  of  wanton 
mhumanity  in  Northern  prisons. 

The  balance  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society's  paper  is  taken  up  with  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  refusal  to  exchange,  so 
called,  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
with  which  argument  there  is  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  horrors  of  the  rebel  prison  pens. 

The  case  as  made  for  the  South,  by  the 
Historical  Society  thereof,  does  not  better 
the  facts  or  disprove  the  allegations,  which 
are^  alas,  too  well  proven.  No  one  has  de- 
nied that  the  documentary  facts  were  made 
all  right  for  historical  purposes.  Doubtless 
the  Confederate  Congress  had  an  eye  to 
scenic  effect,  though  it  betrayed  itself  occa- 
sionally, as  in  the  no- quarter  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  in  the  brutal  proc- 
lamation of  Jefferson  Davis  in  relation  to 
colored  soldiers  and  their  officers. 
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As  to  the  character  of  Winder  and  his 
subordinates,  they  were  long  since  proven 
to    have  heen  infamoas.    Defense  of  their 
acts   onlj  proves  the  charges  of  sympath/ 
with  them  that  have  heen  and  are  now  made. 
On  the  question  of  relative  mortality,  it  is 
to   be  distinctly  remembered  that  the  Con- 
federate prisoners  of  1863-^64  were  gener- 
ally when  captured  in  a  debilitated  condi- 
tion, unfit  for  duty,  and  liable  to  fall  victims 
to  any  epidemic  that  might  break  out.    The 
rapid  increase  of  deaths  at  Elmira  at  one 
time  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox, 
not  altogether  pr67entible.  and  likely  to  be 
brought  there  by  the  prisoners  themselves. 
Take  the  death-roll  of  Andersonville,  how- 
ever, and  it  will  be  seen  that  at  least  ninety 
per   cent,  of  the  deaths   arose  from  causes 
altogether  preventible,  and  largely  due  to 
malarious  ground,  damp  and  crowded,  in- 
sufficient food,  and  poorly  cooked.     Also,  to 
the  utter  want  of  shelter.    The  principal 
diseases  given  in  Dorrence  Atwater's  Death- 
Roil  are  scorbutus,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and 
typhoid  fever.    These  diseases  carried  off  at 
least  eleven  thousand  of  the  nearly  thirteen 
thousand  who  died  in  that  pandemonium. 
Does  not  this  fact  show  clearly  what  were 
the  causes  of  the  shocking  mortality  ?    The 
annexed  narrative  will  do  it,  at  least. 

As  to  the  insufficiency  of  food  being  caused 
by  the  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Union 
forces,  a  complete  answer  is  found  in  the  fact 
as  to  Andersonville,  that  during  the  period 
of  greatest  suffering  therein,  1864,  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  able  not  only  to  feed  its  own 
forces,  but  a  large  number  of  other  Confed- 
erate troops.while  Sherman's  army  of  60,000 
men  entirely  subsisted  on  the  region  through 
which  it  marched.  Over  12,000  men  died 
in  the  Andersonville  Pen  during  18*^4. 
They  were  half  starved,  yet  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  subsisted  in  the  same 
region.  So  with  the  other  prisoners.  Our 
cavalry  and  other  commanders  raiding  and 
living  on  the  country  were  generally  able 
to  keep  their  men  in  good  condition.  The 
prisoners  were,  however,  as  ill-fed  before  as 
after  such  raids. 

Now,  as  to  the  charges  of  ill-treatment  in 
Northern  prisons,  the  evidence  is  altogether 
too  meagre  to  be  worth  considering.  When 
there  is  any  serious  presentation  of  such 


charges  it  will  be  time  enough  to  reply  in  a 
serious  manner. 

If  the  Confederate  South  has  nothing  bet- 
ter to  show  than  the  paltry  presentation 
made  by  the  Southern  Historical  Society  it 
will  find  that  the  only  result  is  labor  for  their 
pains.  Read  the  following — only  one  among 
hundreds  of  similar  statements  in  xN>ssession 
of  Thb  Rbpublio.  There  is  no  special  plead- 
ing in  its  direct,  straightforward  narrative: 

To  the  Edkor  of  the  Republic: 

In  reply  to  your  invitation  to  all  survivors 
of  Andersonville  prison  to  send  to  your  office 
statements  of  their  experiences  in  that  pen 
of  horrors  I  submit  the  following  sketch, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers.  I 
will  not,  however,  attempt  to  describe  in  full 
what  I  saw  and  experienced,  for  volumes 
could  be  written  on  the  subject  and  the  half 
not  be  told.  Description  is  almost  defied.  I 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  after  a  confinement  of  eight 
months  at  Richmond  and  Danville,  Ya.,  was 
taken  to  Andersonville  prison.  This  notori- 
ous place  contained  twenty-seven  acres  of 
ground  inclosed  by  a  stockade  twenty  feet 
high.  A  narrow  railing  built  within  eigh- 
teen feet  of  the  stockade  marked  what  was 
known  as  'Hhe  dead  line.''  Any  prisoner 
coming  near  this  line  ran  the  risk  of  being 
shot  on  the  spot,  the  instructions  to  the  sen- 
tinels being  very  strict  on  this  point.  Sev- 
eral x>oor  fellows  who  had  ventured  too  near 
the  line  were  shot  on  this  account  to  serve 
as  examples  to  the  rest.  Upon  this  ground, 
which  but  a  few  months  before  formed  part 
of  a  dense  forest,  not  one  single  tree  had 
been  left  for  shelter  or  shade#  Was  it  not 
the  spirit  of  barbarous  cruelty  anO.  revenge 
that  prompted  the  rebel  authorities  to  cut 
down  every  tree  and  leave  the  prisoners  en- 
tirely ujiprotected  ?  Ingenuity  was  taxed 
in  every  conceivable  way  to  provide  some 
kind  of  shelter,  burrowing  being  generally 
adopted  as  the  only  means  of  escape  from 
the  burning  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  Living 
as  it  were  in  the  earth,  and  having  no  sani- 
tary facilities,  no  change  of  clothing,  vermin 
bred  and  thrived,  requiring  a  daily  clothing 
hunt  to  relieve  the  body  of  their  pestiferous 
attacks. 

Imagine  30,000  human  beings  confined  the 
same  as  so  many  wild  beasts  turned  out  into 
a  field,  without  the  least  shelter,  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather,  and  kept  on  a  very 
small  allowance  of  coarse  cofrt  bread  and 
pork,with  no  change  in  the  diet.  As  a  natural 
result  of  such  inhuman  treatment  diseases 
of  the  worst  nature  followed,  particularly 
the  scurvy,  which  manifested  itself  in  all  its 
hideous  forms.  The  blood  had  become  so 
impure  that  wounds  would  not  heal,   and 
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consequently  were  followed  by  gangrene  or 
mortification,  the  sufferers  finding  relief 
only  in  death,  a  few  being  saved  through 
atnpntation.  Vaccination  was  the  primary 
cause  in.  most  of  these  cases.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  confined  at  Danyille, 
Virginia,  where  the  small-pox  prevailed  to 
an  alarming  extent  during  the  winter  of 
1863-'64.  Fortunately  I  escaped  with  an 
attack  of  varioloid,  and  my  vaccination  was 
healed  before  my  removal  to  Andersonville. 
The  so-called  hospital  was  not  much  of  an 
improvement  upon  the  prison,  the  only  shel- 
ter there  offered  being  old  tents,  with 
nothing  but  the  bare  ground  to  serve  for  a 
bed.  Medicines  were  furnished  in  very 
limited  quantities,  and  of  the  many  treated 
only  a  few  recovered. 

Passing  myself  off  as  a  sick  man  one  day, 
having  previously  obtained  a  rebel  cap  and 
jacket,  I  was  admitted  to  the  yard  in  front 
of  the  main  prison  gate  inclosed  by  an  ordi- 
nary board  fence^  wherein  the  sick  were  ex^ 
amined  every  morning  for  admission  to  the 
hospital.  Watching  for  some  time  my  op- 
portunity I  eluded  for  a  moment  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sentinels,  and  climbing  over 
the  fence  walked  away  leisurely  and  effected 
my  escape.  In  my  eagerness  to  escape  I  had 
hardly  realized  the  great  risk  assumed,  but 
having  become  desperate  was  prepared  to  at- 
tempt almost  anything  for  the  sake  of  liberty 
and  escape  from  this  den  of  horrors.  Con- 
cealing myself  for  the  day  in  a  ravine  near  by 
I  started  for  the  Union  lines  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark  enough  lor  safety.  On  reaching 
Flint  river  we  (I  say  we,  for  in  my  travels  I 
had  fortunately  met  an  escaped  prisoner) 
discovered  a  small  boat,  in  which  we  con- 
cluded to  go  down  the  river  to  the  Gulf,  and 
so  reach  pur  gunboats.  But  alas  for  human 
hopes  and  aspirations  !  We  moved  on  swim- 
mingly with  the  swift  current,  watching 
closely  the  snags  ;  but  toward  morning,  be- 
ing off  guard  a  little  through  drowsiness 
that  had  stolen  over  us,  we  struck  a  snag, 
which  upset  our  boat,  throwing  us  into  the 
stream  near  the  edge  of  a  large  swamp. 
Here  we  struggled  for  about  four  hours  try- 
ing to  get  out  (the  water  being  about  five 
feet  deep)  until  our  cries  for  help  brought  a 
darky  to  our  rescue,  who  assisted  us  out 
and  ministered  very  kindly  to  our  comforts. 
Bless  the  darkies;  I  had  occasion  to  try  their 
faithfulness  in  several  trying  emergencies 
while  endeavoring  to  effect  my  escape,  and 
always  found  them  true  as  steel. 

I  lad  become  so  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
for  life  in  the  swamp  that  I  was  unable  to 
continue  my  flight,  and  therefore  requested 
my  colored  friend  to  conduct  me  back  to 
prison  on  his  horse,  as  he  did  not  dare  to 
harbor  me  longer.  My  companion,  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  only  a  short  time,  continued 


his  flight.  On  my  return  I  was  placed  in 
the  prison  hospital  at  Andersonville,  where  I 
lingered  a  long  time  between  life  and  death, 
but  finally  recovering  again  effected  my 
escape  with  another  prisoner.  Our  liberty, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  We  had 
been  out  only  one  night,  and  had  just  con- 
cealed ourselves  for  the  day  some  distance 
from  the  main  road,  when  we  heard  the  dis- 
mal howl  of  the  bloodhounds  on  our  track. 
Quick  as  thought  we  climbed  a  tree  which 
fortunately  happened  to  be  near  us,  and 
awaiting  their  arrival  were  soon  surrounded 
by  a  pack  of  twelve  hounds,  clamorous  to 
get  hold  of  UB.  Upon  arrival  of  the  men  in 
charge,  who  pretended  to  be  looking  for  run- 
away negroes,  we  were  released  from  our 
position  and  conducted  back  to  prison.  I 
hilve  related  this  little  chapter  of  my  prison 
experience  to  prove  how  our  prisoners  were 
treated.  Wirz  kept  these  hounds  for  the 
express  purpose  of  recapturing  escaped  pris- 
oners, and  every  morning  the  dogs  were 
taken  around  the  stockade  to  be  put  on  the 
track.  Shot  down,  hounded  down,  exposed 
and  starved  to  death  was  only  a  part  of  the 
cruel  treatment  to  which  we  were  subjected. 
Other  cruelties  were  perpetrated  upon  us, 
but  I  cannot  enter  into  heart-sickening  de- 
tails. No  wonder  the  poor  fellows  died  off  at 
the  rate  of  over  1 00  per  day,  and  one  day  in 
August,  I  remember,  the  death-roll  num- 
bered nearly  150.  The  dead  were  thrown 
into  carts  and  dumped  promiscuously  into 
pits  for  burial  like  so  many  dead  animals.^ 
In  the  foregoing  I  have  merely  given  the 
outlines ;  details  are  not  given,  for  space 
and  time  forbid.  And  if  in  the  face  of  these 
facts  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  had  the  effrontery 
to  say  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  '^  I  have  also 
proved  that,  with  all  the  horrors  which  you 
have  made  such  a  noise  about  as  occurring 
at  Andersonville,  greater  horrors  occurred 
at  prisons  where  you  held  our  prisoners, 
and  that  the  atrocities  of  Andersonville  do 
not  begin  to  compute  with  the  atrocities  of 
Elmira,  Fort  Douglas,  or  Delaware."  What 
an  insult  to  offer  to  our  loyal  dead  prisoners 
and  their  survivors  I  Did  not  the  rebel 
prtsoners  confined  in  these  Northern  prisons 
have  good  shelter  and  food,  and  were  they 
not  treated  as  well  as  they  could  be  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  civilized  war- 
fare ?  Away  with  such  a  perversion  of  the 
truth !  Well  may  Mr.  Hill  say,  *'  let  us  turn 
our  backs  on  the  past,"  for  it  has  a  most 
damnable  record  against  the  late  so-called 
Confederate  Government,  which  would  per- 
mit the  existence  of  the  Andersonville  den  of 
horrors — a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century. 

ISAAC  A.  ISAY, 
Late  CapU  21th  U.  S.  Inf. 
FoBT  Waynb,  Ind.,  May  25,  1876. 
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**The  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  souV* 
has  at  all  times  been  a  source  of  enjoyment  to 
men  of  thought,  and  to  men  who  felt  that 
there  were  necessarily  duties  to  be  performed 
between  man  and  man.  Especially  was  the 
performance  of  political  duties  recognized, 
inasmuch  as  the  peace  and  progress  of  society 
were  closely  interwoven  with  it.  A  spirit 
of  patriotism  often  produced  a  spirit  of 
emulation;  and  a  citizen  would  mark  out  for 
himself  a  line  of  employment  which  had  for  its 
object  the  protection  of  liberty,  the  support 
of  those  principles  which  would  enhance  the 
value  of  free  institutions,  and  their  practical 
application  to  public  and  private  affairs,  in 
order  that  the  country  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  aid  an^  intelligence  of  the 
best  citizens,  and  an  influence  always  in  ac- 
tive operation,  pressing  directly  to  popular 
advancement. 

This  long  has  been  and  is  the  attitude  of 
Republicans.  If  ever  a  political  party  had 
grown  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  times  it  is 
the  Republican  party.  Its  principles  called 
for  the  co-operation  of  all  who  loved  the 
heritage  of  the  fathers;  and  when  the  peril  of 
the  Nation  was  caused  by  the  disloyalty  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  who  drew  aside 
expecting  the  Union  o  be  destroyed,  the 
patriotism  of  Republicans  impelled  them  to 
interpose  themselves  as  a  living  bulwark 
between  Democratic  rebellion  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Republic.  The  Union  was 
saved,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  offered 
their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  battle-field, 
and  their  efforts  live  in  the  grateful  memory 
of  the  people. 

The  Union  was  saved  by  the  Republican 
party  from  destruction.  What  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  before  the  war,  and 
during  the  war,  every  one  knows  ; 
and  it  is  very  busy  in  making  his- 
tory now.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  work  which  Republicans 
have  done,  and  in  the  next  place,  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  trying  to  hound  down  all 
the  statesmen  who  sustained  that  work  and 
so  undo  their  legislation.  In  a  word,  the 
Bourbon  Democracy  have  planted  their  feet 
upon  the  great  Rock  of  Scandal,  and  mean, 
if  they  can  accomplish  it,  the  destruction  of 
the  most  prominent  Republicans,  whose  only 


fault  is  that  they  have  been  faithful  and 
labored  most  diligently  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Union. 

The  Democratic  party  has  inaugurated  a 
reign  of  scandal.  A  hiit^dred  years  ago 
Washington  and  the  purest  patriots  of  his 
day  were  assailed  with  the  most  virulent 
scandal.  Reckless  charges  were  scattered 
through  the  land,  and  our  fathers  were  asked 
to  believe  them.  Did  the  scandal-mongers  ' 
of  the  early  years  of  Independence  succeed  ? 
No  I  The  people  could  not  credit  that  men 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  founding  a 
new  Nation  should  have  been  unfaithful  to 
it.  The  charges  were  monstrous;  but  there 
was  no  suspension  of  judgment.  Citizens  of 
every  State  supported  the  patriots  against 
whom  the  scandal  was  aimed  in  the  most 
practical  way.  If  they  took  the  trouble  to 
deny  it,  they  acted  as  if  no  scandal  existed; 
or  if  the  scandal  had  any  effect  at  all,  it 
bound  them  together  in  a  firmer  resolution 
to  do  their  duty,  their  whole  duty  as  citizens, 
and  cast  their  ballots  with  irresistible  force 
against  defamation.  Shall  the  present  reign 
of  scandal  and  defamation  triumph?  The 
founders  of  the  Republic  came  through  the 
scandal  ordeal  without  the  smell  of  fire  upon 
their  garments, 

The  Democracy  have  now  arraigned  the 
Republican  party  for  what  it  has  done.  The 
Republican  party  saved  the  Republic  which 
the  Democracy  would  have  destroyed.  Can 
Democratic  scandal  hurt  it?  Prominent 
Republicans  participated  in  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
South,  and  in  seeking  to  render  citizenship 
there  as  valuable  and  safe  as  it  is  in  the 
North.  Shall  Democratic  scandal  hurt  them 
for  that  ?  All  the  floodgates  of  scandal  are 
opened  by  the  Democratic  leaders  in  the 
committee  rooms  of  the  Capitol.  For  the 
preservation  of  the  Capitol,  too,  the  Democratic 
party  has  to  thank  Republicans;  for  the 
Southern  rebels  meant  to  have  marche^  on 
Washington,  burned  the  Capitol  and  public 
buildings,  and  sacked  the  city.  Who  pre- 
vented them  ?  Loyal  soldiers  who  had  the 
patriotism  to  fight  for  their  country  and 
since  then  the  right  to  vote  as  they  fought, 
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wliile  the  Democracy  were  mainly  allied 
with  its  enemies.  It  does  seem  strange  that 
the  well  tried  patriotism  and  courage  which 
saved  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  Union 
should  have  preserved  the  Capitol  as  an  asy- 
lum for  the  country's  enemies,  and  that  the 
first  use  of  the  amnesty  which  admitted  them 
to  the  National  Legislature  should  be  to 
dominate  and  subdue  their  Northern  sym- 
pathizers, and  then  combine  and  turn  upon 
those  who  were  carrying  out  a  national 
policy,  seeking  to  break  them  down  by 
scandalous  attacks  and  venomous  charges. 

Men  who  have  done  so  much  for  their 
country  that  history  teems  with  their  services 
are  hardly  the  men  to  do  it  an  injury.  And 
it  stands  to  reason  that  those  who  saved  the 
Union,  and  raised  it  till  it  now  stands  fore- 
most among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  not 
of  the  party  to  furnish  men  to  dwarf  its  fair 
proportions;  to  halt  on  the  road  of  progress; 
to  favor  extravagance  in  expenditures;  or  to 
mislead  the  people  into  attacking  or  taking 
away  the  rights  of  others. 

As  the  founders  of  the  Republic  rode 
through  the  scandal  of  their,  day  unharmed. 


so  will  the  preservers  of  the  Republic  be  un- 
harmed by  the  Democratic  scandal  of  to-day. 
But  scandal  becomes  the  Democracy,  whose 
history  is  scandalous,  and  what  is  worse, 
deserved.  The  Democracy  has  waited  for 
ten  years  to  do  just  what  they  are  doing. 
Scandal  is  their  natural  occupation.  Will 
not  the  people,  observing  the  confusion,  the 
untruthfulness  and  the  costly  delay  of  the 
Confederate  House  of  Representatives  in  its 
endeavors  to  smirch  the  character  of  better 
men,  step  in  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
disaster,  and  say  such  Democratic  occupation 
is  gone  t  Let  Republicans  go  to  the  polls, 
under  all  circumstances,  and  cast  their  bal- 
lots as  they  fired  their  bullets.  Surely,  then, 
the  Democratic  occupation  of  slandering 
Union  leaders  will  be  gone  indeed  under 
Republican  sway,  the  country  will  be  led 
into  the  way  of  restoration  wherein  the 
rights  of  citizens  shall  be  respected  and  up- 
held, while  all  reforms  that  are  needed  may 
be  inaugurated  by  those  who  preserved  a 
government  to  be  revered  for  its  principles, 
and  the  Republic  to  be  honored  in  its  integ- 
rity. 


THE  AMNESTY  DEBATE  AND  MR.  HILL. 

[From  the  Washington  Chronicle,  June  4.] 


Representative  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  of  Qeor* 
gia,  expresses  anger  at  the  republication  (in 
part)  of  his  speech  made  during  the  amnesty 
debate.  The  expression  of  anger  towards 
everything  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Mr.  Hill's  character.  That, 
and  ability  to  adroitly  change  a  position,  are 
among  his  leading  traits.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  theG-eorgian  "fire-eater"  to  express  him- 
self otherwise  than  in  uncivil  terms,  while 
the  measure  of  his  own  conceit  is  so  huge 
that  it  blunts  by  its  bulk  alike  the  sense  of 
truth  and  logic.  This  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  facts : 

One  J.  W.  Davidson,  of  Monmouth,  111., 
writes  Mr.  Hill  some  time  since  that  he  had 
received  a  pamphlet  purporting  to  contain 
the  amnesty  debate,  and  that  his  (Mr. 
HilPs)  speech  is  so  eliminated  and  garbled 
that  from  it  no  one  can  correctly  judge  of 
"the  position  Mr.  Hill  assumed  during  that 
debate."    To  this  Mr.  Hill  hastens  to  reply 


at  length.  He  makes  the  following  charges 
and  denunciations.  Speaking  of  the  pam- 
phlet, he  says : 

"It  purports  to  contain  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Garfield,  and  myself  on 
what  is  known  as  the  amnesty  debate.  I 
find  my  own  speech  most  grossly  and  adroitly 
mutilated.  Many  entire  sentences  are  cut 
out,  and  many  other  sentences  and  para- 
graphs are  cut  up  and  garbled  with  a  mani- 
fest purpose  to  alter  and  misrepresent  the 
real  meaning,  temper,  and  argument  of  my 

speech. 

******* 

"I  do  not  know  who  .got  up  this  dirti/ 
pamphlet.  It  is  a  ddib&rate  falsehood  and  a 
studied  attempt  to  deceive.  Every  man  who  sends 
it  to  another y  wHh  knowledge  of  its  character ^  is 
guilty  of  the  falsehood^  and  avows  thereby  his 
desire  to  deceive  the  people.  Every  honest  man 
to  whom  it  is  sent  will  feel  insulted^  and  he  i<<  in- 
stilted,*^ 

He  adds  among  other  comments  that — 

"I  called  the  attention  of  one  of  the  best 
Republicans  in  Congress  to  this  pamphlet, 
desiring  to  see  how  he  regarded  it.    He  only 
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laughed  and  said,  4t  is  bad,  I  admit,  bat  it 
is  politics,  and  you  must  expect  it/  Is  tbis 
true  ?  Is  this  politics  f  If  so,  is  anything 
safe  ?  Have  we  reached  the  point  where 
leaders  are  willing  to  deceive  and  the  people 
are  willing  to  be  deceived?  If  »o^  then  cur 
grecUest  statesman  is  the  greatest  liar  in  the 
country  /** 

Before  showing  the  folly  and  falsehood  of 
Mr.  Hill's  uncivil  comments,  it  will  be  well  to 
remind  him  and  the  conntry  that,  if  his  oriti- 
clsma  are  trathfal  and  deserved,  then  Mr. 
Hill  himself  is  the  greatest  of  offenders.     The 
speech  which  Mr.  Hill  says  is  so  garbled  is, 
as  far  as  republished,  taken  word  for  word 
from  the  Congressional  Record.    But  it  is  not 
the  speech  Mr.  Hill  delivered  on  the  floor 
of    the    House    of    Representatives.      That 
speech  Mr,  Hill  himself  deliberately  suppressed, 
substituting  for  the  verbatim  copy  whish  the  official 
reporters   prepared   one  presenting    in   various 
essential  and  important  aspects  and  arguments 
and  references  of  a  different  character  and  tone 
from  those  he  uttered  in  debate,     Mr,  Hill  u}efU 
to  the  length,  unknown  before  in  the  annals  of 
Congressional  garbling,  of  eliminating  a  spirited 
colloquy  between  the  Hon,  Eugene  Hale,  of  Maine, 
and  himself.     He  left  only,  to  use  his  own 
words,  **many  entire  sentences,"  that  were 
uttered  on  the  floor;  and  he  so  altered  others 
as  to  show  *'a  manifest  purpose  to  alter  and 
misrepresent  the  real  meaning,  temper,  and 
argument''  of  the  speech  as  actually  deliv- 
ered.   There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  so 
doing  Mr.  Hill  engaged  in  a  **a  dtliberate 
faslsehood  ana  a  studied  attempt  to  deceive,  * '   Mr. 
Hill,  in  so  garbling  his  real  argument  and 
printing  the  eliminated  one  in  the  Record, 
was    guilty    of   the  falsehood   he    charges 
against  others,  **and  avows  thereby  his  desire  to 
deceive  the  people,**    This,  too,  he  did  in  his 
capacity  as  a  Representative,  and  by  means 
of  a  channel  supposed  to  be  correct — at  least 
ought  to  be  from  its  official  character. 

Mr.  Hill  complatns  of  this  campaign  copy 
of  his  so-called  speech  being  "garbled,'* 
♦^eliminated,"  &c.  We  are  authorized  to 
say  that  the  remedy  lies  in  Mr.  Hill's  own 
hands.  If  he  will  consent  to  the  preparation 
of  a  correct  copy  from  the  verbatim  notes 
made  of  his  speech  as  delivered  and  reported, 
(not  as  printed,)  and  will  furnish  it  to  us, 
the  same  will  be  at  once  put  in  type  and  cir- 


culated throughout  the  country.  This  also 
to  the  extent  of  as  many  copies  as  may  be 
called  for.  It  would  be  the  best  possible 
campaign  document  that  Republicans  could 
circulate.  But  let  it  be  the  genuine  article, 
and  not  '^garbled"  and  "eliminated,"  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  which  came  to  Mr. 
Hill  in  cooler  moments,  or  by  the  advice  of 
political  friends. 

However,  the  pamphlet  assailed  by  Mr. 
Hill  does  not  in  any  manner  justify  his  use 
of  abusive  epithets.     It  contains  thirty-two 
pages,  does  not  purport  to  contain  the  whole 
debate  on  amnesty,  but   gives   accurately, 
honestly,  and  without  "garbling,"  as  far  as 
it  goes,  the  main  features  of  that  remarkable 
discussion.     As  a  matter  of  fact  it  could  not 
be  "garbled,"  as  Mr.  Hill  seeks  to  misrepre- 
sent.   The  postal  laws  allow  the  franking  by 
members   of  Congress  of  the    Congressional 
Record,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  reprints 
therefrom.    To  secure  the  advantage  of  this 
provision  it  must  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  The 
person  by  whom  the  amnesty  debate  was  pre- 
pared for  the  press  states  that  the  rule  he 
followed  (being  limited  to  thirty-two  pam- 
phlet pages  for  all)  was  to  give,  as  has  been 
done,  the  opening  speech  in  full  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
then  as  much  of  Mr.  Hill's  as  Showed  clearly 
and  honestly  the  line  of  his  argument,  and 
preserved  his  own  statement  of  real  and  al- 
leged facts,  eliminating  only  the  side  issues 
and  rhetorical  flourishes.    This  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Garfield's  speech  in  full,  because  it  is 
a  clear  and  logical  reply  to  the  so-called  his- 
torical   assumptions   and    assaults    of    the 
G-eorgian.    The  remainder  of  the  debate  is 
very   much    cut    down,    and    Mr.    Blaine, 
especially,  has  much  more  reason  to  complain 
of  the  elimination  made  in  his  last  two  in- 
cisive speeches  and  running   debates   than 
Mr.  Hill  has  in  regard  to  the  presentation 
of  the  speech  he  printed,  but  did  not  deliver. 

Mr.  Hill  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Con- 
federacy did  all  it  could  by  law  and  regulation 
to  prevent  suffering  among  the  Union  prison- 
ers in  its  hands ;  that  such  suffering  as  en- 
sued was  due  in  part  to  the  inevitable  hor- 
rors of  war,  but  far  more  to  the  cruel  policy 
in  regard  to  devastation,  the  blockade,  and 
refusal  to  exchange  on  our  part,  than  to  all 
other  causes  combined.    In  addition  to  these 
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pleaa  in  extenuation,  Mr.  Hill  made  a  delib- 
erate attaok  on  the  United  States  Goyern- 
ment  and  polioj,  charging  that  oar  treatment 
of  priaoners  was  worse  than  theirs,  and  that 
greater  mortalitj  ensned.  In  the  speech 
printed  in  the  Record^  Mr.  Hill  toned  down 
the  asperity  of  his  assertions  a  good  deal.  In 
preparing  the  speech  for  publication  as  a  cam- 
paign document  an  honest  effort  was  made 
to  show  bj  Mr.  Hill's  own  words  (so-called) 
the  full  extent  of  his  argument. 
But  if  he  really  feels  aggrieved,  as  he  pre- 


tends, and  considers  himself  foully  treated, 
the  remedy  is  in  his  own  hands.  Republi- 
cans will  be  glad  to  giro  the  genuine  speech 
the  benefit  of  their  machinery  and  so  circu- 
late it  to  the  fuUest  extent.  Will  Mr.  HUl 
accept  this  offer  and  let  the  real  speech  be 
printed  verbcUim  el  literatimS  This  offer  is  made 
by  authority.  Will  Mr.  Hill  accept  it  f  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  its  fulfillment.  If  not, 
let  him  foreyer  hereafter  hold  his  peace  and 
not  unnecessarily  soil  his  mouth  or  pen  with 
f^se  accusations.  • 


EDUCATIOIf  IN  FRANCE. 


Mr.  Waddington,  the  French  Minister  ot 
Public  Instruction  and  Worship,  a  Republi- 
can, delivered  toward  the  end  of  April  an 
important  address  before  the  United  Scien- 
tific Societies  of  the  Sorbonne  (Paris)  in 
which  he  indicates  the  method  of  reforms 
in  the  school  systmn  which  he  purposes 
introducing.    He  says : 

*'The  government,  while  guaranteeing  full 
liberty  of  thought  and  conscience,  should, 
at  the  same  time,  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
State  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Church.  The  standard  of  sciences  should  be 
elevated,  and  a  new  and  freer  life  in  science 
and  spiritual  ma^tters  be  promoted'.  France 
must,  therefore,  establish  real  universities  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country;  I  mean  such 
universities  as  will  unite  in  a  whole  the 
single  faculties  hitherto  in  existence  in  va- 
rious places,  and  will  represent  all  branches 
of  science  combined,  as  it  is  now  done  in 
Germany.  The  universities  should  not  be 
like  isolated  sparks  rising  here  and  there, 
but  like  great  and  strong  fames  illuminat- 
ing a  whole  province.  Furthermore,  the 
higher  instructions  of  learning,  the  gymna- 
sium, and  the  polyteuhnical  schools  should 
be  considerably  improved^,  but  above  all, 
the  elementary  and  grammar  schools  should 
be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  compulsory  instruction  should  be 
introduced  and  disciplinary  punishment  be 
inflicted  upon  the  pupils  for  neglect  of  at- 
tendance at  public  school.  The  Republic  and 
the  right  of  uniiferscU  suffrage  cannot  exist  voiih- 
out  education  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge.^* 

This  highly  promising  programme  of  the 

French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  Is  in 

utter  opposition  to  the  *' Congress  of  the 

Catholic  Committees"  in   Paris,  which  try 

to  have  the  school  system  continued  under 

the  control  of  the  clergy. 


The  same  Ultramontane  Congress  protested 
with  all  its  power,  by  resolutions,  against 
public  instruction  being  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  Church  and  given  up  to 
the  government.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop 
who  presided  at  that  Congress  asserted,  in 
utter  variance  with  history,  that  the  decay 
of  public  information  was  solely  attributable 
to  the  State  power,  and  the  Bishop  of  Nismes 
even  went  so  far  as  to  openly  predict  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  Republic.  The  cam- 
paign of  the  Ultramontanists  against  the 
Republic,  liberty,  and  progress  is  in  full 
blaze  in  France. 


Thb  following  table  affords  an  indication 
of  the  growth  of  necessary  trades  and  occu- 
pations, and  shows  that  the  South,  as  a 
section,  is  by  no  means  so  depressed  indus- 
trially as  it  is  for  political  purposes  constant- 
ly claimed : 

Number  of  hands  employed  as  hlacksmithsy  coop- 
ers, carpenters  and  joiners,  painters  and  var- 
nisherSy  masons  and  stone-cutters,  by  the  census 
of  1870  and  1860,  in  the  Stales  named. 


States. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

V  Ississippi 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 


1870. 


5,785 

2,923 
1,606 
8,843 
9,857 
8,970 
7,245 
4,746 

11,350 
6,804 

14,609) 
6,000$ 


83,237 


1860. 


4,715 
8,189 
1,080 
6,122 
9;il3 
8,594 
7,264 
3,605 
9,210 
6,060 

19,204* 


In- 
crease. 


1,070 


72,046 


525 

2,721 

244 

876 


1,241 
2,140 
1,744 

1,406 


11,466 


De- 
crease. 


otut 


9 


275 


Total  increase,  11,191 

*  In  1860  Virginia  included  the  two  States  of 
Virginia  and  west  Virginia. 
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The  ex-Po3tmMter  General  of  the  former 
SlayeholderB*  Confederaoj,  Mr.  Reagan,  has 
several  timea  alluded  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatlyes,  daring  the  present 
session,  to  tbe  poverty-strioken  condition  of 
his  State.  In  one  notable  instance  he  met 
with  a  sharp  reply  from  the  Hon.  Martin  I. 
Townaend,  of  New  York,  who  soon  oonvinoed 
the  House  that  he  possessed  an  accnrate 
knowledge  of  business  affairs  in  the  Lone 
Star  State.  Georgia  is  sometimes  cited  in 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  jeremiads  Southern 
Bemoorata  and  their  allies  are  constantly 
sending  forth. 

Two  tables  are  herewith  presented  which 
certainly  do  not  carry  out  the  idea  of  gene- 
ral depression  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  show 
a  steady  advance  in  the  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  both  States.  Both  tables  are 
compiled  from  State  reports,  that  for  Georgia, 
*now  annexed,  being  made  up  from  the  re- 
turns published  in  the  Report  of  1876,  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General  for  the  State  of 
Georgia .  It  gives,  as  will  be  seen,  for  that 
State,  the — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been'a  total 
increase  in  the  aggregate  value  of  property 
from  1868  to  1874 — seven  year8^K)f  not  less 
than  $81,857,772.  This  is  by  no  means  an 
evidence  of  decadence,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered,  also,  that  Georgia  was  pretty 
thoroughly  devastated^  by  the  war  and  its 
operations. 

Taking^  some  details  from  the  table  out  of 
which  the  foregoing  is  compiled,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  increase  of  acres  of  land 
returned  for  taxation  in  1874  over  1868  was 
2,182,084  acres.  The  total  increase  in  the 
value  thereof  was  |18,976«205.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  farm  hands  employed  in 
1874  over  1868  was  27,673.  In  1873  it  was 
38,631.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  furni- 
ture for  plantation  and  mechanical  purposes 
(the  latter  being  returned  only  when  above 
$300  in  value)  in  1874  over  1868  was  not 
less  than  $12,400,886,  a  rather  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  greater  diffusion  of  personal 
property  and  prosperity,  which  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  free  society. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  city  and  town 
lots,  of  money  on  hand,  and  in  that  of  mer- 
chandise, are  also  illustrative  of  the  changes 
produced  by  free  labor.  The  vulue  of  town 
lots,  etc.,  in  1868  was  $40,315,621;  in  1874 
it  is  stated  at  $57,218,248 — ^an  increase  of 
$16,902,627.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand 
or  of  solvent  debts  had  increased  in  1874 
over  1868,  on  a  total  of  $38,507,465,  to  the 
amount  of  $15,288,945.  The  value  of  mer- 
chandise on  hand  had  also  increased  to  the 
extent  of  $3,790,294  in  1874,  on  a  total  val- 
uation of  $13,766,587.  The  increase  in  the 
value  of  cotton  factories  over  1869  was  in 
1874,  $1,354,041;  in  iron  foundries,  $258,660 ; 
in  national  banks  over  1869,  $6,132,035. 
These  facts  are  all  indicative  of  the  beneficial 
changes  that  have  been  already  wrought. 
Bat  how  much  greater  would  be  the  pros-> 
perity  if  the  bellicose  politicians,  the  dis- 
gruntled clergy,  irate  ladies,  and  fire-eating 
editors  could  only  be  made  to  see  the  advan- 
tages that  would  come  in  every  way  from 
such  a  hearty  acceptance,  socially  and  eco- 
nomically, as  well  as  politically,  of  the  con- 
ditions that  have  already  resulted  from  that, 
to  them,  blessing  in  disguise,  the  defeat  of  the 
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'Most  oausel''  The  large  snms  distributed 
as  wages  must  alone  produce  a  revolution  in 
trade  and  industry.  The  facts  given  are  in 
evidence. 

Turning  to  Texas,  and  the  proofs  of  the 
beneficial  changes  already  produced  by  free 
labor  are  quite  as  striking.  The  following 
table  is  worth  examination  : 
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The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  different 
valuations  in  1874  over  the  figures  of  1867 

is  as  follows : 

Acres  of  land 1,696,575 

In  value ♦17,576,619 

Town  lots,  in  value / 16,808,306 

Merchandise 4,896,446 

Money  on  hand,  etc 6,487,425 

Miscellaneous 9,955,682 

Total  increase  on  these  valuations  . .  53,674,397 
Decrease  in  the  valimtion  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle,  1874  on  that  of  1867      641,977 

Total  increase 63,032,420 

These  figures  are  not  entirely  reliable,  as 
examination  of  the  reports  in  detail  show 
imperfect  assessments,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
valuations  also.  But  even  then  they  pre- 
sent a  gratifying  exhibit.  The  contrast 
might  be  still  further  carried  out,  but  these 
figures  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the 
States  named,  at  least,  are  not  in  a  suffering 
condition,  and  they  show  conclusively  that 
the  result  of  free  institutions  is  a  material 

advancement  at  least. 

^  m 

Who  Cah  Hbsitatb  in  Thbib  Choicb. — 
When  the  Democratic  party  laid  down  its 
trust  in  despair  and  was  about  to  surrender 
the  Union  to  those  who  had  conspired  against 
it,  the  Republican  party  took  up  the  trust, 
and,  grappling  with  armed  rebellion,  crushed 
it  after  a  desperate  struggle,  thereby  saving 
the  Union.  For  the  cowardice  and  disloyalty 
shown  in  tH^^oe  of  danger  the  Democratic 
party  deserves  the  condemnation  of  the 
American  people.  For  its  courage  and  pa- 
triotism in  overcoming  the  rebellion  and  for 
its  wisdom  in  restoring  the  States  to  their 
former  rights  and  privileges  the  Republi- 
can party  deserves  the  thanks,  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  of  the  civilized  world. 
Who  that  loves  his  country  can  hesitate  as 
to  which  party  he  should  support  in  the 
coming  struggle  ? 

fiARRBN  OP  Good  Results. — The  Democrats 
have  had  full  control  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  past  sir  months.  What 
have  tbey  done  to  merit  public  confidence 
and  future  support  ?  Nothing  t  Their  la- 
bors have  been  barren  of  any  good  results. 
The  people's  time  and  money  have  been 
recklessly  squandered  on  fruitless  investi- 
gations, started  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  the  Democratic  party  a  little  political 
capital  in  the  Presidential  campaign.  They 
will  not  only  fail  to  secure  this  capital,  but 
they  are  likely  to  lose  what  little  they  had 
formerly  gained. 
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There  was  great  signifioanoe  in  the  watch- 
word that  General  Grant  gaye  to  the  Repnb- 
lioan  partjr — **Let  ua  hare  Peace  I** 

"The  first  want  of  everj  nation,*'  said  Mr. 
Seward  in  1844,  'Us  peace,  the  last  is  peace. 
I^  wants  peace  always.    So  our  forefathers 
understood  the  philosophy  of  goTemment ; 
for  they    established  a  system  which  dis- 
pensed   with  even  the  forces  necessary  for 
perfect  defense  rather  than  cumber  it  with 
such  as  might  tempt  it  to  unnecessary  ool- 
lision  with  other  states.    A  democratic  gov- 
ernment has  no  adaptation  to  war.     War, 
however   brief   its  duration,  and  however 
light  its  calamities,  deranges  all  social  in- 
dnstry,  subverts  order,  and  corrupts  public 
morals.      The  first  element,   then,  of  our 
social  happiness  and  security  is  Pbaob.*' 

It  is  a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten  that  all 
the  wars  that  have  afflicted  this  nation  since 
it  was  organized  were  brought  on  by  the 
Democratic  party — the  causeless  and  fruit- 
less war  of  1812,  the  Florida  war,  the  Mex- 
ican war,  and  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
All  these  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  if  it  regains  power 
how  soon  may  we  expect  another  war ! 

Among  the  brightest  pages  of  our  nation's 
history  will  be  those  which  record  the  suc- 
cessful results  of  the  great  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion.   The  Republican  party  can  point  to  it 
as  one  of  its  greatest  achievements  in  the  ad- 
ministration o4  government.     The  Repub- 
lican party  indeed  stands   for  peace  as  it 
does  for  freedom  and  progress.      None  of 
these  great  interests  can  be  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  so-called  Democratic    party. 
That  party  has  not  so  conducted  itself  in 
the  past  as  to  secure  the  confidence  of  a 
peace  loving  people,  while  the  Republican 
party  rests  not  under  even  the  suspicion  of 
its   devotion    to    humane    principles,    nor 
can  it  fall  under  any  such   suspicion.      It 
seeks  no  other  field  for  its  activity  than  the 
improvement  of  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try.    Its  ambition  is  for  peaceful  enterprises 
within  our  own  expansive  borders,  avoiding 
if  possible  collision  with  foreign  powers. 


Although  it  has  been  remarked*  that 
every  great  international  exposition  has  been 
followed  by  a  great  war.  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  influence  of  such  gatherings 
of  the  people  of  different  nations  must  be 
peaceful.  Whether  the  great  Centennial 
Exposition  to  be  held  during  this  year  in 
Philadelphia,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love, 
shall  contribute  to  this  end  we  wait  to  see. 
It  would  have  more  effect  if  it  combined 
with  its  exhibitions  and  displays  some  kind 
of  an  international  congress.  Last  year 
there  was  held  in  Holland  a  congress  ad- 
vocating  the  principles  that  ''human  society 
belongs  to  man — a  community  of  nations, 
girde4  with  the  armament  of  justice,  ordered 
and  perfected  by  equal  and  universal  law-^ 
arbitrating  the  claims  of  every  member, 
and  conserving  the  welfare  of  the  whole.'* 

We  indulge  in  no  over-sanguine  hopes  of 
"universal  peace'*  even  among  the  most  en- 
lightened and  Christian  nations.  That  is 
something  in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 
But  every  arbitration  convention  is  a  step 
toward  it.  Moreover,  nations  and  peoples 
are  growing  more  and  more  practical.  They 
are  beginning  to  ask,  "Does  it  pay  ?"  They 
count  the  cost.  Germany  finds  that  of  the 
total  expenses  required  to  carry  on  the 
government  26  per  cent,  is  absorbed  by  the 
army ;  in  France  31  per  cent.  ;  in  Great 
Britain  the  same  ;  in  Russia  36  per  cent. ;  in 
the  United  States  only  about  6  per  t:ent. 
The  standing  army  in  Germany  in  time  of 
peace  costs  the  government  annually  about 
360,000,000  of  reichsmarks,  eiual  to  ^90,- 
000,000,  excluding  the  loss  of  the  labor, 
productive  industry,  of  438,000  men  and 
nearly  100,000  horses.  On  this  basis  the 
appropriations  for  the  expense  of  the  army 
have  been  made  for  seven  years  in  advance. 

In  Italy,  as  in  Germany,  the  army  is  re- 
cruited from  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
country — for  the  first  line  from  the  ages 
between  20  and  31;  for  the  second  31  to  36; 
for  the  third  36  to  55.     In  Italy  men  under 

»Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  form- 
erly of  New  York,  now  a  resident  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  an  able  writer  on  the  subject  of 
peace  in  Europe,  &c. 
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20  years  of  age  may  serve  one  year  before 
they  are  20  aod  thus  "be  exempt  from  farther 
service  unless  in  case  of  war.  In  time  of 
war  no  able-bodied  man  can  escape  service 
or  send  a  substitute.  It  is  the  same  in  Ger- 
many and  France.  It  is  contended  in  these 
countries  that  while  a  large  standing  arm^ 
is  an  evil  that  it  nevertheless  does  some 
good.  The  army  is  a  school;  and  no  peasant 
returns  home,  it  is  said,  after  his  five  years* 
service  without  being  much  improved, 
acquiring  valuable  instruction  in  the  regi- 
mental schools,  while  his  mind  is  enlarged 
by  acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  his  coun- 
try. His  physical  condition  is  no  less  im- 
proved by  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  other  advantages. 

The  first  line  of  the  Italian  army  comprises 
300,000  men  and  40,000  horses;  the  second 
260,000  men;  the  third  200,000. 

The  navy  of  Italy  is  rapidly  augmenting  and 
Improving  in  character.  About  seventy  men 
of  war  have  recently  been  sold  to  make  place 
for  vessels  of  more  modern  construction.  With 
two  years  of  peace  Italy  expects  to  have  a 
navy  equal  to  that  of  Germany  or  of  Spain. 

We  take  these  two  nations,  Germany  and 
Italy,  as  the  two  representatives  of  military 
I>ower  in  Europe.  Although  this  is  a  time 
of  peace  we  see  little  evidence  in  European 
governments  of  a  desire  to  reduce  their 
armies  to  any  serious  extent.*  The  people, 
however,  who  feel  the  burden  of  great 
armies  in  times  of  peace,  are  considering  the 
subject. 

They  are  opposed  at  least  to  wars  of  con- 
quest and  ambition,  while  they  are  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifices  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
neighboring  powers. 

The  enormous  expenses  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  of  armies  in  Europe  even  in 
times  of  peace,  and  the  no  less  enormous 
drain  upon  the  productive  industries  of  their 
respective  countries,  caused  Vy  such  large 
bodies  of  mere  consumers,  we  repeat,  raise 
the  question,  Is  there  no  relief  ?  Arbitration 
as  a  substitute  for  war  seems  to  be  the  only 
expedient.  But  arbitration  must  be  tried. 
We  doubt  if  the  British  Government  was 
quite  won  over  to  its  unfailing  expediency 
by  the  result  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration.  Th^ 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  is  well 


satisfied.  Therefore  much  time  and  experi- 
ence will  be  needed  to  commend  arbitration 
to  even  the  most  civilized  nations.  It  would 
seem  that  disputes  about  property  or  terri- 
tory, as  well  as  questions  affecting  persons, 
ambassadors,  emigrants,  refugees,  &c.,  might 
easily  be  left  for  settlement  to  some  other  arbi- 
trament than  war.  Other  differences  will 
gradually  come  to  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

That  it  is  possible  to  bring  men  of  even 
Jealous  nations  into  harmonious   relations 
where  the  object  is  science  or  philanthropy 
was  evidenced  by  the  Geographical  Congress 
which  recently  assembled  in  Paris,  when  an 
eminent    German  geologist  presided    over 
one  of  its  sessions.    German  travelers   re- 
counted their  explorations,  German  authori- 
ties were  quoted,  and  German  societies  and 
savans  received  prizes  and  honors.     In  this 
Congress,  as  at  that  held  in  Holland,  the  Rus- 
sian, the  German,  the  Hollander,  the  Swede, 
the  Belgian,  the  Englishman,  the  French- 
man, the  Italian,  the  Hungarian,  each  in  his 
own  tongue,  paid  tribute  to  the  grand  idea  of 
universal  brotherhood.     The  Marshal  Presi- 
dent of  France,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Russia,  and  the  Vice  Admiral  of  France  were 
found  assisting  the  more  active  members  of       \ 
the  Geographical  Congress. 

How  far  can  great  natioifb  be  induced  to 
have  recourse  to  arbitration  as  a  substitute 
for  war  is  a  question  now  receiving  consid- 
erable attention. 

In  this  interest  was  instituted  the  ^^As- 
sociation/or the  Rfiform  and  Codification  of  the 
Law  of  Nations f**  which  claims  to  be  tbe 
embodiment  and  expression  ^f  a  conviction 
for  a  long  time  cherished  by  leading  pub- 
licists and  statesmen  of  different  countries  of 
the  desirableness  and  the  practicability  of  a 
well  defined  and  settled  international  law, 
and  an  international  tribunal,  as  a  provision 
for  regulating  the  relations  of  nations  to 
each  other,  and  adjusting  their  differences 
by  peaceful  methods,  and  thns  securing  in- 
ternational judtice. 

The  association  had  its  origin  in  the  year 
1871,  while  the  Washington  Treaty  and  the 
Geneva  Arbitration  were  under  considera- 
tion and  likely  to  result  in  the  satisfactory 
and  peaceable  settlement  of  the  grave  dif- 
ferences between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America.    A  **call"  for  an 
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''Intdmational  Congrees"  wm  prepared  hy 
Bliha  Barritt  and  the  Seoretarj,  James  B. 
Ifiles,  in  oonaulUUon  together,  whioh  re- 
sulted in  a  nieeting  at  Bmssela  in  October, 
1873.  AnK>ng  thoee  who  assembled  at  the 
Conference  were  distinguished  men  from 
Italy,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States.  It  reoeiyed  flso  the  oonnte- 
nance  of  aucli  Americans  as  Theodore  D. 
Woolsey,  Reverdj  Johnson,  Emorj  Wash- 
bnme,  Gbarlea  Francis  Adams,  and  other 
eminent  joriats  and  statesmen. 

After  fall  and  able  discussion,  in  whioh 
most  of  the  members  participated,  the  Con- 
ference adopted  unanimously  the  following 
resolution  : 

'*The  Conference  declares  that  an  inter- 
national code,  defining  with  all  the  precision 
possible  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  and 
of  their  members,  is  eminently  desirable  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  of  friendly  relations, 
and  of  the  common  prosperity.  It  is  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  nothing  should  be  ne- 
glected to  arrive  at  the  preparation  and 
adoption  of  such  code.  The  Conference  re- 
serves the  question  of  judging  to  what  point 
the  codification  of  the  law  of  nations  should 
be  simply  scientific,  and  to  what  point  it 
should  be  embodied  in  treaties  or  conyentions 
formally  accepted  by  sovereign  States. 

**The  Conference  declares  that  it  regards 
arbitration  the  means  essentially  j  list,  reason  • 
able,  and  even  obligatory  on  nations,  of  ter- 
minating international  differences  which  can- 
not be  settled  by  negotiation.  It  abstains 
from  affirming  that  this  means  can  be  applied 
in  all  cases  without  exception.  But  it  be- 
lieves these  exceptions  to  be  rare.  And  it  is 
of  opinion  that  no  difference  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered insoluble  until  after  a  complete  ex- 
position of  the  matter  in  dispute,  after  a 
reasonable  delay,  and  after  the  exhaustion  of 
all  pacific  means  of  adjustment.'' 

Among  the  testimonies  respecting  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mission  is  the  following  extract 
from  the  letter  of  an  English  gentleman: 
**The  marked  attention  which  you  have 
elicited  for  the  object  of  your  interesting  mis- 
sion from  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  Europe,  including  such  foremost  states- 
men (practical  men  removed  to  the  furthest 
extent  possible  from  mere  theorists  or 
Utopian  dreamers)  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  our 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Drouyh  de  Lhuys,  for- 
merly Prime  Minister  of  France  under  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  Count  Sclopis, 
President  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal — ^this  is  in 
itself  a  great  work  achieved.'' 


At  the  Congress  at  The  Hague  in  1876  an 
effort  was  made  by  Judge  Peabody,  Chan- 
cellor Pruyn,and  other  American  delegates,  to 
adjourn  to  meet  in  the  United  States  in  1876, 
but  it  was  unsuccessful. 


Is  THIS  Hostility  to  thb  South  ? 

Under  the  requirements  of  the  laws  by 
whioh  lands  were  granted  in  aid  of  railroad 
construction  to  the  several  States  several 
million  acres  in  the  Southern  States  revert- 
ed to  the  public  domain  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion,  owing  to  the  non-completion  of 
the  roads  to  which  they  had  been  devoted. 
The  total  was  about  eleven  million  acres. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  this  has  been 
assigned  to  settlers  in  farms  of  forty  and 
eighty  acfes  each.  But  Congress  has  net 
been  unmindlul  of  the  South  since  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,  as  the  following  state- 
ment of  grants  or  renewals  will  prove  : 

Date  of  Uw.  8t«(«.  No.  ofsorea. 

1869  Alabama  897,910  renewal 
1871  Alabama  576,000  renewal 
1866  Arkansas  96<>,?22  renewal 
1866  Arkansas  650,526  renewal 
1866  Arkansas  864,000  new  grant 

1870  Louisiana  1,666,722  ue>v  grant 

Total    6,621,889 
Oraata  to  eorporatloni.  Aorei. 

1871  Southern  Paoiflo 8,620,000 

1871    Texas  Pacific 18,000,000 

1871    New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge, 

.     andVicksburg 4,000,000 

25.520,000 

To  this  total  should  bo  added  1.682,718  acres 
granted  to  Missouri  In  1866  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  railroads  directly  advancing  the 
interests  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas.    These 

make  a  total  of—  * 

Aerei. 

To  the  reconstructed  States ;....  6,521,889 

To  corporations  direct,  (within  those 
States) 4,00q,00C 

To  corporations  for  Southern  roads, 
and  within  the  Territories 21,520,000 

To  Missouri  for  Southwestern  connec- 
tions  1,682,718 

Total 32,024,607 


Bourbon  Democracy  relies  upon  a  united 
South  in  the  coming  Presidential  struggle. 
Republicans  should  do  their  best  to  secure  a 
united  North.  To  this  end,  effective  organ- 
zation  should  take  place  in  eyerj  town  and 
city  of  the  Northern  States.  The  issue  in- 
volyed  is  Ihe  life  of  the  nation,  and  to  place 
this  issue  properly  before  the  people  should 
be  the  duty  of  true  citizens  everywhere. 
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A  REPUBLICAN  SUCCESS  NECESSARY  TO  PROTECT  THE 

PUBLIC  CREDIT. 


A  short  time  since,  when  the  ohiefe  of  the 
Democratic  party  were  laying  out  their  plans 
for  the  coming  Presidential  oampaign,  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  our  Democratic 
contemporaries  in  the  West  advised  them  to 
attack  the  Rbpublicak  party  on  its  record 
as  the  best  means  of  securing  Democratic 
success.  No  Republican  can  have  the  slight- 
est objection  to  such  a  course.  It  is  an  ap- 
-pesil  "to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ;"  and 
such  an  appeal  is  always  to  be  welcomed, 
because  the  record  of  the  Republican  party 
has  passed  into  history,  and  the  most  plausi- 
ble doubts  will  be  resolved  into  the  most 
brilliant  certainty  in  the  light  of  facts  which 
can  be  produced  on  all  points  wherein  the 
country  has  been  served  with  honesty  or 
protected  from  injury  which  the  ^rtisan 
spirit  of  the  Democracy  deliberately  sought 
to  inflict  upon  it. 

Take  for  instance  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
the  national  credit  at  home  and  abroad  by 
the  Democratic  party.  The  Democratic 
party  is  responsible  as  an  accessory  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  rebellion  of  the  South. 
Democratic  leaders  were  in  communication 
with  the  disloyal  leaders  of  the  South,  and 
knew  how  treason  was  spreading  and 
what  preparations  were  made  for  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  Democratic  party 
were  in  power  up  to  the  year  1860.  In  view 
of  what  the  Democratic  party  knew  as  about 
to  take  place  in  the  South  it  would  admit  to 
the  public  service  but  two  classes  of  men, 
viz :  Southerners  who  were  prepared  to  des- 
troy the  Union  to  preserve  slavery,  or  North- 
ern men  with  Southern  proclivities.  The?e 
men  were  sei\t  abroad  as  ministers  and  con- 
suls; and  the  consequence  was  that  in  every 
court  of  continental  Europe,  in  England,  and 
the  other  courts  of  the  world,  the  utterances 
of  the  public  servants  of  the  United  States, 
paid  by  the  people,  were  impudently  disloyal. 
These  public  servants,  professing  to  worship 
slavery,  gravely  announced  to  foreign  states- 
men that  the  Union  would  be  distroyed  by 
violence  if  the  intelligent  freemen  of  the 
North    did   not  cease  to  interfere  with  the 


South  and  its  peculiar  institution.  So 
earnest  had  been  the  communications  of 
some  of  the  ambassadors,  and  so  boastful 
had  they  been,  of  the  high  and  Christian 
character  of  Southerners,  **born  to  com- 
mand,'' as  they  said,  but  failing  to  say  '*the 
plantation  slaves,  ignorant  as  cattle  though 
in  the  form  of  men  and  women,''  that  states- 
men were  perplexed,  and  had  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Republican  successors  until  they 
could  understand  events. 

The  effect  of  th^labors  of  disloyal  ambas- 
sadors and  other  emissaries  was  to  misrepre- 
sent the  resources  of  the  South  by  ridiculous 
boasting,  and  to  undervalue  the  resources  of 
the  North;  the  combined  effect  of  which  was 
to  discredit  the  national  securities  and  alarm 
the  holders  abroad.  The  same  course  was 
pursued  at  home;  and  the  Government  liad 
to  raise  money  on  the  best  terms  it  could, 
but  often  at  a  less  amount  than  the  face 
value  of  the  bond,  and  at  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  This  early  and  great  loss  to  the 
people  is  distinctly  traceable  to  the  disl  oyal 
utterances  of  the  Democratic  party  at  an 
important  crisis  in  the  country's  history. 

At  last  the  country  put  aside  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  utterly  untrustworthy,  and 
the  Republican  party  assumed  the  control  of 
every  national  interest.  Its  first  duty  was  to 
save  the  Union.  To  do  this  on  the  battle- 
field, on  the  men-of-war,  and  in  the  council  of 
State  was  the  natural  instinct  of  Republicans. 
The  grand  armies  of  the  Republic  were  re- 
cruited under  the  command  of  soldiers  who 
loved  the  Union,  and  were  willing,  men  and 
officers,  to  shed  their  blood  for  its  preserva- 
tion. While  the  war  was  being  fought 
Republican  statesmen  were  preparing  the 
ways  and  means  for  raising  money.  The 
public  mind  had  to  be  disabused  of  the  evil 
seed  the  Democratic  party  had  sown  in  it. 
Patriots,  in  whom  the  people  trusted,  had  to 
come  forward  and  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
Nation  that  the  pledges  of  the  Republican 
party  should  be  kept.  These  pledges  were 
enacted  into  law;  and  as  the  Nation's  honor 
was  in  the  keeping  of  a  Republican  Congress 
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the  faith  reposed  in  the  Republican  party  at 
home  extended  to  mipitaUsts  abroad,  and 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States  were  lifted 
from  the  oload  which  oppressed  them,  and 
they  rose  to  par  and  then  to  a  premium;  and 
they  are  at  a  premium  to-day.  But  the 
Democratic  party  have  never  had  patriotism 
enough  to  greet  the  recovery  of  our  bonds  with 
favor.  Leading  Democrats  have  always  shown 
a  desire  to  break  faith  with  the  Nation  and 
the  Nation's  creditors  whenever  the  finances 
have  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  Congress. 
And  those  debates  seem  always  to  have  been 
ahned  to  affect  disastrously  our  credit  abroad. 
Bat  the  wisdom  and  sincerity  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  too  apparent  to  foreign  capitalists 
to  caose  any  permanent  derangement,  and 
the  foreign  bondholder  has  come  to  look 
upon  the  Republican  party  as  his  greatest 
safeguard,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
bondholder  at  home. 

Persons    who   hold    American    securities 
abroad  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
record  of  the  Republican  party.    They  know, 
too,  the  record  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
will  not  put  any  trust  in  it.    They  say  that 
a  political  party  like  the  Democratic  party, 
that  .wouH  permit  the  Southern  slaveowners 
to  destroy  the  Union,  is  worthy  of  no  con- 
fidence whatever.    It  is  rumored  that  the 
evil  record  of  the  Democratic  party  has  given 
rise  to  an  expression  of  feeling  in  a  quarter 
that  is  likely  to  be  heeded.     Belmont  &  Co. ,  of 
New  York,  are  bankers  and  Democrats.   They 
are  also  the  agents  of  the  Rothschilds,  whose 
wealth    is    well    known.    The    Rothschilds 
have  large  .pecuniary  interests  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  have  a  right  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  way  that  shall  Indicate  that  they 
wish    their  property    protected.     They  are 
understood,  to  have  conveyed  to  Mr.  Belmont 
their  hope  that  a  Republican  President  may 
be  elected;  for  if  the  Republican  party  is  suc- 
cessful they  will  regard  their  large  invest- 
ments in  our  public  funds  as  safe. 

This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  intelli- 
gence, as  coming  from  the  wealthiest  and 
shrewdest  of  foreign  capitalists.  Nor  are 
they  the  only  capitalists  that  entertain  the 
opinion  of  the  Bafety  of  investments  while 
the  Republican  party  is  in  power.  But  what 
a  glowing  commentary  upon  the  record  of 


the  Republican  party!  Surely  on  that 
record  Republicans  may  go  to  the  country. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  to  be  ashamed  of.  The 
Republican  party  saved  the  Nation  and 
restored  the  national  credit;  and  as  the 
majority  of  American  citizens  are  Republi- 
cans the  pountry  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty  at  the  polls,  and  the  banner  of  the 
Republican  party  will  float  high  in  the 
breeze.  The  ensuing  Presidential  election  is 
the  most  important  since  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington. A  Republican  President  will  assure 
to  the  people  the  fruits  of  the  war,  will 
require  the  South  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  and  will  put  an  end  to 
the  lawless  disloyalty  and  terror  now  pre 
vailing  in  the  Democratic  Southern  States . 
Republicans,  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity; and,  animated  with  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  love  of  country,  let  not 
one  ballot  be  absent  when  the  time  comes  to 
cast  them. 


A  Dozen  Points. 

We  give  twelve  good  points  why  the  Re- 
publican party  should  be  preferred  to  Democ- 
racy. A  hundred  equally  as  good  oould  be 
given: 

1.  It  represents  the  intelligence  and  loy- 
alty of  the  nation. 

2.  It  is  the  champion  of  free  education, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  rights  of  labor. 

3.  It  preserved  the  Republic  in  face  of  the 
greatest  rebellion  of  modern  times. 

4.  It  restored — ^through  its  legislative 
wisdom — the  Southern  States  to  all  their 
former  rights  and  privileges  in  the  Union. 

5.  It  abolished  slavery. 

6.  It  made  freedom  universal. 

7.  It  settled  the  vexed  San  Juan  boundary 
question. 

8.  It  obtained  $15,000,000  from  England, 
and  settled  amicably  the  Alabama  depreda  - 
tion  question. 

9.  It  gave  to  the  nation  a  good  national 
banking  system. 

10.  It  has  paid  nearly  $600,000,000  of  the 
national  debt. 

11.  It  built  the  Pacifio  railroad. 

12.  It  has  opened  a  profitable  commerce 
with  Eastern  nations  through  favorable 
treaties. 
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GENERAL  GRANT— THE  SIOUX  BRAVE  "  TAKE  THINGS." 


One  of  the  worst  features  of  newspaper 
attacks  upon  public  men  is  that  it  spares 
neither  worth,  virtue,  nor  manhood.  When 
a  journal  passes  the  bounds  of  truth  and 
decency  it  cannot  complain  of  its  loss  of  in- 
fluence, for  it  has  taken  the  steps  most  oal' 
culated  to  secure  it.  Not  onlj  does  it  lose 
its  influence,  but  it  loses  also  anj  repu- 
tation that  it  might  have  had  for  truth  hy 
indulging  in  this  species  of  slander ;  and  it 
deserves  the  rebuke  of  right-thinking  men 
when  administered  in  the  way  most  likely 
to  be  felt  the  keenest,  a  diminution  of  its 
subscription  list.  T^hat  claim  has  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  to  the  regard  of  his 
fellow  men  when  he  seeks  to  smirch  and 
belittle  the  character  of  those  whom  the 
people  have  exalted  by  reason  of  the  great 
services  they  rendered  to  the  country? 
Generil  Grant  has  been  exposed  to  incessant 
attacks  from  a  certain  class  of  the  press. 
These  attacks  have  been  undeserved,  and 
have  shown  that  the  editors  making  them 
are  unable  to  appreciate  deed^  which  will 
make  the  name  of  U.  S.  Grant  live  in  the 
history  of  the  country  his  military  ability 
helped  to  save.  And  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that  when  he  shall  have  retired  from  the 
Presidency  and  the  noise  of  political  clamor 
shall  have  died  away  his  name  will  shine 
forth  with  renewed  luster,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  his  great  deeds  be  revived. 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times  is  anxious, 
however,  to  excel  in  meanness,  and  his  am- 
bition has,  perhaps,  met  with  its  match,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  troublesome  for  some 
time  to  come.  Where  scandal  is  the  source 
of  wit  very  little  can  be  expected,  but  that 
little,  like  the  Australian  boomerang,  may 
come  back  and  hurt  the  person  throwing  it. 
The  Chicago  Times  has  sufficient  sympathy 
to  fraternize  with  the  unreconstructed 
Southern  Democrats  who  sought  to  destroy 
the  Union.  To  please  this  class  of  friends, 
the  editor  opened  its  columns  to  the  publi- 
cation of  this  interesting  item : 

**A  Sioux  brave  is  named  Take  Things— 
Take  Things  is  Indian  for  Grant.'* 

Of  course  everv  Democrat  and  rebel  was 


expected  to  roar  themselves  black  in  the 
face  at  the  joke;  and  some  of  them  * 'laughed 
consumedly."  Tet  it  was  a  good  joke,  fiajr 
too  good  to  be  allowed  to  slide  into  oblivion. 
Moreover  that  joke  had  a  mission  to  per-* 
form ;  and  in  the  performance  of  that  mis- 
sion good  men  laughed  contentedly,  while 
rebels  regarded  it  with  a  wry  face.  The 
Sioux  brave  Take  Things,  that  reminded 
people  of  General  Grant,  recalled  vividly  to 
the  recollection  of  another  writer  for  the 
press  what  the  Chicago  editor  had  no  wish 
to  remember.  He  said  of  General  Grant,  as 
Take  Things  : 

**yes;  we  recall  it  noW;  he  took  Donelson, 
Petersburg,  Richmond,  and  other  things 
which  the  rebels  cannot  deny,  as  they  would 
not  have  given  them  had  they  been  able  to 
hold  them,  but  which  having  been  taken 
from  them  by  General  Grant,  were  a  fltting 
prelude  to  the  day  of  Appomattox,  when 
QYery  rebel  in  Lee's  army  would  hare  em- 
braced Grant's  legs  to  be  assured  of  the 
safety  of  his  neck." 

BoBROwiNO  Tboublb. — The  Democracy, 
through  its  agents  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, have  been  trying  for  the  past  six 
months  to  discover  a  few  faults  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  out  of  which  they  can  make 
political  capital.  If  one  half  the  labor 
had  been  expended  to  give  due  credit  to 
Republican  virtues  the  faults  of  the  party 
would  have  appeared  so  trifling  that  even 
Democrats  would  have  united  in  praising  it 
as  the  most  perfect  political  organization 
ever  devjsed  by  wisdom  and  patriotism.  The 
astronomer  who  searches  the  surface  of  the 
sun  for  the  dark  spots  that  are  known  to  be 
there,  may  borrow  trouble  over  the  ultimate 
extinguishment  of  the  fiery  orb.  But  to 
those  who  enjoy  the  light,  and  who  receive 
health  and  comfort  from  the  warm  sunshine, 
the  dark  spots  bring  no  anxiety,  for  they  are 

swallowed  up  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  rays 
emitted.  So  with  the  few  spots  that  are 
found  on  the  record  of  Republicanism.  They 
may  trouble  the  Clymers,  and  Randalls,  and 
the  ex-Confederate  astronomers  of  the  House; 
but  the  people  care  nothing  for  them,  for  they 
know  they  are  the  rare  exceptions  and  not 
the  rule  in  the  Admlnist]:ation  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  CONGRESS. 


STATE  OP  LBOIBLATIOV. 

This  day  (Wednesday,  Jane  14, 1876)  the 
business  of  Congress  lingers  nnflniahed. 
Nothing  of  consequence  has  been  perfected 
since  our  last  month's  report.  The  time  has 
been  largely  occupied  in  political  maneovers 
preliminary  to  the  nominating  Presidential 
conyentions.  To-day  the  Repnblican  con- 
rention  meets  at  Cincinnati,  and  for  many 
days  tlie  air  has  been  rife  with  specnlation 
as  to  tlie  snocessfnl  aspirant.  Almost  the 
^  entire  press  of  the  country  has  been  en- 
grossed with  these  approaching  great  events. 
Even  tlie  Centennial  has  for  the  day  been 
eclipsed  in  the  excitement  which  centers  in 
the  Presidential  question.  In  ten  dajs  the 
Bttxnooratic  convention  will  meet  in  St.  Louis 
to  make  their  nomination,  and  all  calcula- 
tion as  to  its  choice  is  as  much  at  fault  as 
the  reckoning  of  the  soothsayers  in  the  Re- 
publican camp.  But  the  interest  in  these 
rival  movements  is  sufficient  to  explain  many 
things  in  regard  to  the  action  of  Congress 
during  the  past  month. 

THE   HOUSE. 

The  House,  while  professing  to  devote  its 
time  to  the  legitimate  business  before  it,  has 
really  been  frittering    away  the   precious 
period  in  professions  of  economy  and  reform 
and  in  prosecuting  its  numerous  investiga- 
tions.    Nothing  has  been  done  with  the  ap- 
propriation bills  now  pending.    The  most 
imx>ortant  of  these  bills — without   which, 
after  this  month,  the  Government  will  have 
to  suspend  operations  for  want  of  money — 
lies  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  with  more 
than  a  thousand  amendments,  and  some  of 
them  very  serious,  yet  to  be  considered. 
Reports  from  some  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittees   have    been    made.      Ex-Minister 
Bchenck,  while  acquitted  of  any  intentional 
or  moral  wrong,  has  been  censured  for  his 
careless  connection  with  the  affairs  which 
originated  the   Emma  Mine  scandal.     Mr. 
A.  M.  Clapp,     the   Congressional    Printer, 
has  also  been  severely  handled,  with  a  re- 
commendation that  he  be  tried  in  the  courts 
for  gross  malfeasance  in  office.     Some  of  the 
contested  election  cases  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  one  Republican,  Mr.  Morey,   from 
4r 


Louisiana,  has  been  unseated.  The  balance 
of  these  personal  matters,  with  the  exception 
of  the  case  of  Mr.  Speaker  Kerr,  hangs  still 
in  inextricable  confusion.  The  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  House,  such  as  Messrs.  Knott, 
Randall,  and  Hill,  have  proved  utterly  in- 
competent and  unfit  for  the  management  of 
affairs.  What  with  the  discussions  on  the 
tariff,  on  the  different  schemes  of  the  cur- 
rency, and  the  public  debt,  on  the  necessi- 
ties and  administrations  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  especially 
in  the  action  concerning  individual  cases, 
they  have  brought  the  whole  round  of  legis- 
lative questions  into  the  most  imminent 
peril. 

Exasperated  by  the  charges  brought  against 
Mr.  Doorkeeper  Fitzhugh,  and  more  than  all 
by  the  ignorant  and  silly  letter  he  wrote  to' 
a  friend  in  Texas,  they  rushed  madly  upon 
him,  and  forthwith  turned  him  out  of  his^ 

office. 

MB.  Blaine's  tbiumph. 

But  the  grand  day  of  the  session  was  Mon- 
day, June  5th,  when  Mr.  Blaine  rose  to  a 
personal  explanation.  The  sub-committee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  had 
called  Mr.  Blaine  before  them  to  explain  his 
connection  with  certain  alleged  transactions 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  tlie  Northern  Pa- 
cific railroad.  They  -  had  also  summoned 
from  Boston  one  James  Mulligan,  who  was 
said  to  have  possession  of  some  private  letters 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  written  to  his  business  partner, 
Mr.  Warren  Fisher,  which  if  published  would 
be  very  damaging  to  Mr.  Blaine.  That  Mul- 
ligan should  have  possession  of  these  letters 
and  hold  them  as  a  menace  over  Mr.  Blaine 
was  an  enormous  outrage,  and  tended  to 
excite  him  to  the  highest  pitch  of  feeling. 
He  immediately  sought  an  interview  with 
Mulligan,  and  after  considerable  effort  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  these  letters  into  his  hands. 
The  committee  demanded  the  letters,  which 
Mr.  Blaine  refused  to  submit.  This  placed 
him  in  a  wholly  false  position  before  the 
public,  and  was  calculated  to  do  him  im- 
mense injury  in  the  public  mind.  Already 
suspicions  were  put  afloat  that  Mr.  Blaine 
withheld  the  letters  through  fear  of  exposure. 
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He  was  charged  likewise  with  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  letters  in  a  dishon- 
orable  manner.  This  was  the  situation  when 
he  rose  to  speak  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
He  recited  the  history  of  the  resolutions  of 
investigation  under  which  tlie  case  had  thus 
far  proceeded.  He  then  made  a  splendid 
defense  of  the  right  of  property  in  the  citi- 
zen, and,  rising  to  a  high  pitch  of  energy, 
he  defied  the  House  to  take  those  letters  from 
him.  He  dared,  any  man  to  join  issue  with 
him  upon  that  point.  Then,  having  vindi- 
cated himself  in  his  course  on  that  subject, 
and  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  package  of 
papers  which  he  held  up,  he  proceeded  to 
say,  notwithstanding  his  mortification  in  the 
premises,  that,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
suspicions  and  evil  surmises  engendered  by 
his  withholding  the  letters,  he  would  throw 
himself  on  the  confidence  of  forty-four  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  would  now  himself  read 
the  letters  to  the  House  and  the  country. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  most  spontaneous 
and  long-continued  applause  all  over  the 
Hall.  Then,  in  a  calm,  clear  voice,  he  went 
through  with  the  reading,  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  proceeded  to  say  that  but  one 
piece  of  testimony  was  wantiug  to  make  the 
proof  of  his  innocence  complete,  and  that  was 
the  statement  of  Josiah  Caldwell,  now  in 
Europe,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Knott,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  asked 
if  he  had  heard  from  Mr.   Caldwell.    Mr. 

« 

Knott  was  silent  or  evaded  a  reply.  Mr. 
Blaine  then,  advancing  from  his  desk  toward 
Mr.  Knott,  asked  if  on  last  Thursday  morn- 
ing, about  the  hour  of  eight  o'clock,  he  did 
not  receive  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Caldwell. 
Mr.  Knott  still  evaded  a  frank  and  full  reply. 
Then  Mr.  Blaine,  stepping  still  toward  him 
-with  a  majesty  and  power  of  action  perfectly 
sublime,  said,  ^'I  charge  you  that  you  did  so 
•receive  a  telegram  from  Caldwell  which 
perfectly  ezhonerated  me,  and  that  you  have 
suppressed  itV^  This  was  the  moment  when 
the  most  terrible  storm  of  excitement  broke 
•from  every  quarter  of  the  House.  The 
Speaker's  gavel  was  wholly  ineffectual  to 
quell  the  tumult,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr. 
Blaine,  having  offered  a  resolution  requiring 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  produce  the 
telegruoi  in  question  before  the  House,  re- 


sumed his  seat.  Mr.  Hunton,  chairman  of 
the  sub-investigating  committee,  went  into 
a  long  explanation,  followed  by  Mr.  Knott, 
who  attempted  to  quote  from  the  classics 
and  to  perpetrate  some  stale  witticisms,  but 
the  battle  had  been  fought  and  the  victory 
won.  Mr.  Blaine  was  triumphant,  and 
many  an  eye  glistened  with  pride  and 
admiration  at  his  noble  action  and  manly 
bearing.  Nothing  that  the  Democrats  could 
say  or  do  could  roll  back  the  tide  of  defeat. 
They  were  routed  by  one  man — **horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons,"  and  never  appeared  in  any 
phase  of  their  brief  career  so  utterly  insig- 
nificant as  they  did  that  day  before  him. 
There  have  been  many  scenes  of  wild  excite- 
ment in  Congress,  but  never  any  that  sur- 
passed, even  if  they  equalled,  this.  The 
oldest  members,  men  who  have  been  long, 
in  public  life,  expressed  it  as  their  opinion 
that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  had  there  been  a  scene  to 
equal  it.  It  was  with  the  greatest  sympathy 
and  sadness  that  the  tidings  spread  through 
the  city  that  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  stricken 
down  with  a  serious  attack  on  the  brain  at 
the  steps  of  the  church  where  he  had  walked 
with  his  wife  on  last  Sunday  morning.  The 
greatest  anxiety  has  been  felt  in  his  case — 
but  now  on  this  day  of  the  assembling  of  the 
Convention  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  is  a 
prominent  candidate,  the  telegrams  of  the 
hour  announce  his  assured  recovery. 

SPEAKER  KBBB. 

This  gentleman  has  for  some  time  past 
been  in  declining  health  and  obliged  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  time  to  vacate  his 
chair  in  search  of  relief.  Some  month  or 
more  ago  a  charge  was  brought  against  him 
by  one  Harney,  of  New  York,  for  having 
received  $450  as  the  price  of  obtaining  an 
appointment  for  a  Captain  Green  in  the 
United  States  army  some  ten  years  ago. 
Harney  swore  before  the  committee  that  he 
himself  paid  Mr.  Kerr  the  money.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  documentary  evidence  in  the 
Department  that  Mr.  Kerr  did  procure  the 
aforesaid  appointment,  but  he  swears  as 
positively  that  Harney  paid  him  no  money. 
On  this  question  of  veracity  between  the  two 
men  the  personal  good  character  of  Mr. 
Kerr    has    availed   him    much,    while    an 
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investigation    into  the   antecedents  of  the 
man    Haraej  shows  that  he  is  capable  of 
almost  anything  to  blacken  the  character  of ^ 
others. 

The  other  day  the  committee  made  a  unan- 
imous report  ezhonerating  the  Speaker,  when 
Messrs.  Danford  and  Hurl  but,  both  Republi- 
cans, without  regard  of  political  or  party 
considerations,  addressed  some  admirable 
remarks  to  the  House  and  the  country  in  re- 
gard to  the  villainous  assaults  upon  the 
character  and  reputation  of  public  men  now 
so  much  in  Yogue,  and  when  the  vote  was 
taken  General  Garfield,  another  Republican, 
proposed  that  it  should  be  taken  by  rising, 
when  every  member  on  both  sides  of  the 
chamber  stood  up  with  a  hearty  good- will. 
Had  this  generous  example  been  followed  in 
some  other  cases  it  would  have  been  to  the 
credit  of  the  Democratic  side,  as  well  as  a 
well-merited  rebuke  to  liars  and  perjurers, 
who  from  the  basest  motives  lie  in  wait  to 
strike  at  those  who  may  be  in  any  way  ex- 
posed to  their  attacks. 

THB   SENATE. 

The  business  of  the  session  is  expedited 
in  the  Senate  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  members  is  so  much  smaller  than  in  the 
House,  and  the  most  necessary  measures 
have  been  generally  well  and  promptly  dis- 
posed of.  The  legislative  appropriation  bill 
greatly  changed  was  sent  back  to  the 
House  in  a  few  days,  where  it  now  remains. 

About  two  and  a  half  weeks  of  the  last 
month  have  been  occupied  with  the  discus- 
sion and  decision  of  the  question  of  juris- 
diction in  the  impeachment  of  General 
Belknap.  After  consuming  some  twelve  days 
in  secret  session  on  this  point  the  Senate 
has  decided  that  it  will  take  jurisdiction 
of  the  case  by  a  vote  of  37  to  29,  not  a 
two-thirds  vote.  Friday,  June  16,  was  fixed 
as  the  day  when  the  Senate  as  a  court 
would  meet,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  both 
sides  for  arrangements  in  regard  to  wit- 
nesses, and  July  6  as  the  day  when  the 
trial  shall  commence.  The  respondent  has 
already  furnished  a  list  of  197  witnesses 
whom  he  intends  to  call  in  his  defense  ;  and 
besides  his  counsel  will  most  likely  raise 
now  another  preliminary  question,  as  to  the 
vote  on  jurisdiction.      It  was  not  a  two- 


thirds  vote,  and  they  will  contend  that  those 
Senators  who  voted  in  the  negative  can  not 
conscientiously  sit  in  the  trial  of  the  case. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  this  question  will 
be  long  oontintied,  since  the  principle  in  law 
is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  minority 
of  a  court  is  bound  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  The  work  before  the  Senate  in 
this  trial,  together  with  the  other  business, 
gives  promise  of  their  remaining  in  session 
during  the  summer. 

THE  DEAD   LOCKS. 

That  there  is  serious  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  on  the  appropriation 
bills  is  evident  to  the  most  careless  observer. 
It  is  clear  that  there  must  be  concession 
somewhere,  or  the  Government  will  be  en- 
tirely crippled  at  the  end  of  the  month  for 
want  of  funds.  If  the  Democrats  of  the 
Hohse  should  adhere  to  their  course  sub- 
stantially the  Government  will  certainly  be 
crippled  in  all  its  branches,  and  many  most 
worthy  persons  will  be  turned  out  of  employ- 
ment. It  remains  to  be  seen  what  can  be 
done  in  time  to  remedy  this  deplorable  state 
of  things.  But  it  is  likely  that  ten  or  fifteen 
days  more  will  be  frittered  away  on  account 
of  the  all-absorbing  interest  in  the  political 
conventions  which  are  to  select  candidates 
for  the  Presidential  canvass  during  the  pres- 
ent month.  Many  of  the  Republicans  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  are  now  absent  in 
Cincinnati,  and  in  a  few  days  more  many 
of  the  Democrats  will  be  absent  on  a  similar 
errand  in  St.  Louis.  There  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  much  besides  being  accomplished 
until  the  nominees  on  both  tickets  have  been 
selected,  and  the  struggle  for  the  next  Presi- 
dency is  fairly  launched.  Congress  has  still 
much  to  do  before  it  can  with  any  propriety 
adjourn.  Meanwhile  the  business  of  the 
country  is  in  a  fearful  stagnation,  while  the 
financial  question  finds  no  solution. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Senate  committee  of  five  to  investi- 
gate the  last  election  in  Mississippi  departed 
for  that  State  on  Tuesday,  June  6.  They  will 
make  as  thorough  work  as  possible,  but  the 
da«;e  of  their  return  is  wholly  in  uncertainty^ 
The  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the  earlier 
I>art  of  the  session  disclosed  an  extent  of 
violence  and  fraud  in  that  distracted  State 
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which,  is  scarcely  paralleled  by  any  other  in 
the  Union.  The  Senkte  is  doing  what  it 
can  to  find  out  and  apply  the  proper 
remedy. 

BENATOB    BARNUM. 

The  latest  accession  to  the  Senate  is  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Barnnm,  a  Democrat,  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  The  political  changes 
in  both  branches  of  Congress  have  been  very 
marked,  and  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  there  should  be  no  mistake  now  made 
by  the  Republican  party  throughout  the 
country,  that  their  majority  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  as  well  as  the 


incumbent  of  the  Ezeoutlye  may  be  con- 
firmed. The  contest  will  be  severe  and  close. 
May  the  Power  that  rules  our  destinies  avert 
all  these  calamities,  and  prosper  then  ation 
as  it  enters  on  the  second  great  century  of 
its  history ! 

THB  NOMINATIONS. 

On  Friday,  the  16th  of  June,  the  Republi- 
can Convention  at  Ciucinnati  nominated 
Governor  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  for  President,  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  for  Vice 
President.  So  the  ticket  is  fairly  launched, 
and  now  it  remains  to  see  that  this  ticket  is 
elected. 
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Alabama. — At  large,  Hon.  Jere  Haralson, 
M.C.,  (colored,)  S.P.Rice,  Willard  Warner, 
and  W.  H.  Smith  ;  Ist  district,  M.  D.Wicker- 
shara  and  F.  H.  Threait ;  2d,  R.  H.  Knox 
and  H.  V.  Cashin ;  3d,  M.  S.  Patterson  and 
R.  T.  Smith;  4th,  J.  V.  McDuffle  aad  G.  S. 
W.  Lewis;  5th,  C.  H.  Miller  and  W.  H. 
Nichols  ;  6th,  J.  A.  Cowdery  and  William 
Miller ;  7th,  R.  A.  Mosely  and  J.  W.  Burke; 
8th,  J.  R.  Coffrey  and  Thomas  Masterson. 

Abkansas. — At  large,  Powell  Clayton,  S. 
W.  Dorsey,  John  M.  Peck.  District — John 
McClure,  M.  W.  Btiujamin,  Joseph  Brooks, 
Henry  M.  Cooper,  Asa  Hodges,  James  Tor- 
rens,  M.  W.  Gibbs,  0.  A.  Hadley,  0.  P.  Sny- 
der, R.  A.  Dawson,  J.  F.  Vaughn. 

Abizona. — R.  C.  MoCormiok  and  De  Forest 
Porter. 

Calipobnia. — At  large,  A.  G.  Abell, 
Charles  F.  Ried,  G.  S.  Evans,  J.  M.  Pierce ; 
1st  district,  John  Martin  and  I.  Hecht ;  2d, 
L.  H.  Foote  and  E.  H.  Dyer;  3d,  N.  D. 
Rideout  and  A.  P.  Whitney  ;  4th,  Josiah 
Belden  and  M.  E  Gonzales. 

Colobado. — At  large,  Jerome' B.  Chaffee, 
Henry  M.  Teller,  George  W.  Morgan,  and 
J.  L.  Brush  ;  district.  J.  B.  Belford,  Henry 
McAllister. 

Connecticut. — At  largQ,  Joseph  R.  Haw- 
ley,  Stephen  W.  Kellogg,  Joseph  Selden, 
John  T.  Rockwell ;  1st  district,  Martin  J. 
Sheldon  and  D  wight  Marcy  ;  2d,  John  M. 
Douglas  and  Lynde  Harrison ;  3d,  John 
A  Tibbits  and  John  M.  Hall ;  4th,  Samuel 
Fessenden  and  William  B.  Rudd. 

Dakota. — A.  Hughes  and  A.  McHench. 

Delawabe.  — At  large,  James  Scott, 
Richard  G.  Smith,  J.  H.  Hoffecker,  and  J. 
R.  Lofland ;  district,  £.  R.  Sharpe  and  D. 
W.  Moore. 

DisTBicT  OK  Columbia. —  Sayles  J.  Bowen 
smd  A.  M.  Green. 


Flobida. — At  large,  S.  B.  Conover,  W.  J. 
Purman,  John  G.  Long,  John  R.  Scott ;  Ist 
district,  Manuel  Govin  and  Peter  W.  Bry- 
ant ;  2d,  Harrison  Reed  and  J.  W.  Menard. 

Geoboia. — At  large,  H.  P.  Farrow,  James 
Atkins,  Geo.  Wallace,  (colored,)  H.  M.  Tur- 
ner, (colored;)  1st  district,  J.  T.  Collins  and 
J.  H.  Devaux,  (colored;)  2d,  E.  C.Wade  and 

F.  F.  Putney  ;  3d,  S.  W.  Parker  and  J.  W. 
Bell ;  4th,  R.  L.  Mott  and  S.  Smith  ;  5th, 
George  Chamberlain  and  J.O.Wimbish,  (col- 
ored;) 6th,  Je£ferspn  Long  (colored)  and  J. 
Devaux,  (colored  ;)  7th,  W.  L.  Goodwin  and 
J.  N.  Vanmeter;  8th,  C.  H.  Prince  and  Edwin 
Belcher,  (colored ;)  9th,  L  S.  Fannin  and 
Madison  Davis,  (colored.) 

Idaho. — D.  P.  Thompson  and  Austin 
Sawyer, 

Illinois. — At  large,  Joseph  Robbins,  Rob- 
ert J.  Ingersoll,  Green  B.  Raum,  and  George 
S.   Bangs  ;  1st  district,    Sidney  Smith  and 

G.  M.  Bogue ;  2d,  John  Mc Arthur  and  S.  K, 
Dow  ;  3d.  Frank  W.  Palmer  and  Charles  B. 
Farwell;  4th,  William  Coffin  and  E.  E. 
Ayers  ;  5th,  R.  L.  Bnrchell  and  Alexander 
Walker ;  6th,  A.  R  Mock  and  J.  W.  Hop- 
kins  ;  7th,  J.  Evarts  and  G.  N.  Chittenden  ; 
8th,  J.  F.  Culver  and  A.  Buck ;  9th,  T.  A. 
Boyd  and  Enoch  Emery  ;  10th,  D.  Mack  and 
D.  McDlll ;  11th,  J.  M.  Davis  and  George 
W.  Ware ;  12th,  William  Prescott  and  N. 
W.  Branson  ;  13th,  C.  R.  Cummings  and  R. 
B.  Latham;  14th,  D.  D  Evans  and  L.  J. 
Bond  ;  15th,  Benson  Wood  and  Thomas  J. 
Golden ;  16th,  James  S.  Martin  and  George' 
S.  Mc'Cord ;  17th,  John  I.  Riuaker  and  H.  S. 
Baker ;  18th,  William  Mc  Adams  and  Isaac 
Clements ;  19th,  C.  D.  Ham  and  W.  A. 
Robinson. 

Indiana. — At  large,  R.  W.  Thompson, 
Will  Cumback,  James  N.  Tyner,  Thomas  M. 
Browne  ;   1st  district,  Wm.  Heil  man  and  R. 
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T.  Keroheval ;  2d,  Lazarus  Noble  and  N.  R. 
Peokingpangh  ;  3d.  J.  U.  McCampbell  and 
Simeon  Stansifer  ;  4thf  J.H.  Tripp  and  Wm. 
J.  Baird ;  5th,  R.  M.  Haworth  and  John 
Schwartz  ;  6th,  Simon  T.  Powell  and  Asbury 
Steele ;  7th,  L.  M.  Campbell  and  J.  C.  S. 
Harrison ;  8th,  Amzi  L.Manson  and  W.  K. 
Edwards ;  9th,  M.  U.  Bunnell  and  Henry 
Tajlor ;  10th,  E.  Merrifield  and  E.  Nioar ; 
11th,  K.  G.  Shrjook  and  J.  R.  Gray  ;  12th, 
George  Arnold  and  A.  W.  Oe  Long ;  13th, 
B.  L.  Davenport  and  James  S.  Frazier.   . 

Iowa — At  large,  James  F.  Wilson,  Hiram 
Price,  John  Y.  Stone,  and  George  D.  Perkins; 
1st  district,  Samuel  M.  Clark  and  Frank  Hat- 
ton  ;  2d,  William  T.  Shaw  and  E.  S.  Baily ; 
3d,  William  G.  Donuan  and  A.  F.  Tipton ; 
4th,  J.  W.  Mackenzie  and  H.  Brush ; 
5th,  Samuel  F.  Cooper  and  E.  Smyth  John- 
son ;  6th,  Sherman  G.  Smith  and  R.  L.  Til- 
ton  ;  7th,  R.  C.  Webb  and  J.  J.  Steadman ; 
8th,  John  T.  Baldwin  and  L.  M.Brooks  ;  9th, 
Asa  C.  Call  and  John  D.  Hunter. 

Kansas. — At  large,  T.  C.  Sears,  William 
Martiudale,  A.  .H.  Herton,  and  T.  D. 
Thatcher  ;  1st  district,  Cyrus  Leland  and  A. 
J.  Banta ;  2d,  D.  P.  Lowe  and  F.  M.  Shaw ; 
3d,  A.  L.  Reddou  and  0.  A.  Sheldon. 

Kentucky. — At  large,  John  M.  Harlan, 
W.  C.  Gotidloe,  W.  H.  Wadsworth,  and 
Robert  Boyd  ;  1st  district,  R.  B.  Ratliff  and 
J.  R.  Puryear ,  2d,  E.  H.  Murray  and  E.  R. 
Weir ;  3d,  E.  L.  Motley  and  E.  G.  Lebree ; 
4th,  W.  H.  Hays  and  T.  C.  Burns  ;  5th, 
James  Speed  and  Madison  Minnis,  (colored;) 
6th,  J.  J.  Landrumand  J.  W.  Finnell ;  7th, 
T.  0.  Shackleford  and  Gabriel  Burdett,  (col- 
ored;) 8th,  A.  R.  Buruam  and  Thomas  Z. 
Morrow  ;  9th,  C.  B.  Farris  and  H.  C.  Rainey; 
10th,  W.  W.  Culbertson  and  Reuben 
Gudgell. 

Louisiana. — At  large,  W.  P.  Kellogg,  S. 
B.  Packard,  P.  B.  S.  Pinchback,  and  W.  G. 
Brown ;  Ist  district,  C.  J.  Adolphe  and  W. 
F.  Loan  ;  2d,  H.  Dumas  and  R.  H.  Chad- 
bourne  ;  3d,  Chester  B.  Darrall  and  Pierre 
Laundry;  4th,  George  L  Smith  and  J.  Y. 
Kelso  ;  5th,  David  Young  and  G.  B.  Ham- 
let ;  6th,  C.  E.  Nash  and  J.  H.  Burch. 

Mains. — At  large,  Nelson  Dingley,  Jr., 
J.  H.  Drummond,  J.  L.  Stevens,  and  Frank 
Cobb  ;  1st  district,  J.  B.  Brown  and  James 
M.  Stone ;  2d,  William  P.  Frye  and  Enoch 
Foster,  jr. ;  3d,  Russell  B.  Sheppard  and  Ed- 
win Flye ;  4th,  C.  A.  Boutelle  and  J.B.Mayo ; 
*5th,  Eugene  Hale  and  S.  L.  Milliken. 

Maryland.— At  large,  Joseph  B.  Pugh, 
Edward  Wilkins,  C.  C.  Fulton,  and  John  L. 
Thomas,  jr.  ;  1st  district,  E.  G.  Waters  and 
William  Perkins  ;  2d,  John  T.  Ensor  and 
W.  A.  McKillip ;  3d,  Robert  Turner  and 
Peter  Thompson ;  4th,  Samuel  M.  Shoe- 
maker and  Samuel   Chase  ;    5th,    W.     G. 


Tuck  and  James  A.  Gary;  6th,  F.  M. 
Darby  and  L.  H.  Steiner. 

Massachusktts. — At  large,  E.  Rookwood 
Hoar,  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  John  M.  Forbes, 
and  Paul  A.  Chadbonrne;  1st  district, 
Robert  T.  Davis  and  William  T.  Davis ;  2d, 
John  B.  Sandford  and  Edward  L.  Pierce ; 
3d,  Henry  D.  Hyde  and  J.  F.  Osgood ;  4th, 
Alpheus  Hardy  and  Charles  R.  McLean ; 
5th,  J.  M.  Shute  and  J.  F.  Dwinal  ; 
6th,  George  B.  Loring  and  Henry  Carter ; 
7th,  W.  A.  Russell  and  C.  H.  Waters;  8th, 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  James  Freeman 
Clarke ;  9th,  Alexander  H.  Bullock  and 
George  F.  Hoar ;  10th,  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors  and 
William  Whiting;  11th,  Edward  Learned  ahd 
S.  R.  Phillips. 

MiCHioAN. — At  large,  Henry  P.  Baldwin, 
William  A.  Howard,  Delos  L.  Tiler,  and 
Jonathan  J.  Woodman  ;  1st  district,  William 
G.  Thompson  and  Herman  Keifer  ;  2d,  Rice 
A.  Bealand  Charles  Rynd  ;  3d,  W.  H.With- 
ington  and  E.  S.  Lacy ;  4th,  N.  A.  Hamil- 
ton and  George  Hannahs  ;  5th,  A.  B.  Wat- 
son and  B.  D.  Pritchard ;  6th,  William  L. 
Smith  and  W.  S.  George  ;  7th,  J.  C.  Wa- 
terbury  and  S.  J.  Tomlinson  ;  8th,  Theodore 

F.  Shepard  and  H.  H.  Hoyt ;  9th,  W.  H.  C. 
Mitchell  and  E.  Breitung. 

Minnesota, — At  •  large,  Alexander  Ram- 
sey; 1st  district,  J.B.Wakefield,  W.  H. 
Yale,  and  W.  G.  Ward ;  2d,  John  T.  Ames, 
Albert  Knight,  and  L.  Boegen ;  3d,  R.  B. 
Langdon,  D.  M.  Sabin,  and  N.  P.  Clark. 

Mississippi. — At  large,  J.  L.  Alcorn,  B.  K. 
Bruce,  R.  C.  Powers,  and  Adelbett  Ames ; 
1st  district,  J.  M.  Bynum  and  F.  H.  Little  ; 
2d  district,  George  M.  Buchanan  and  J.  T. 
Settle;  3d  district,  Jason  Niles  and  T.J. 
White  ;  4th  district,  H.  W.  Warreo  and  J. 
J.  Spellman ;  5th  district,  J.  A.  Hoskins 
and  M.  Shaughnessey ;  6th  district,  C.  W. 
Clarke  and  J.  D.  Cessor. 

Missouri. — At  large,  Benj.  F.  Loan,  R.  T. 
Van  Horn,  G.  A.  Finkelnberg,  and  James  T, 
Smith,  (colored;)  1st  district,  Hugo  Auler 
and  George  Bain  ;  2d,  Chauucey  I.  Filley 
and  M.  A.  Rosenblatt ;  3d,  William  H.  Cor- 
nell and  John  H.  Pohlman ;  4th,  Gustavus 
St.  Gem  and  John  A.  Weber  ;  5th,  Amos  P. 
Foster  and  W.  I.  Wallace:  6th,  H.  E. 
Havens  and  A.  L.  Cahn  ;  7th,  Milo  Blair  and 
Mack  J.  Learning  ;  8th,  D.  S.  Twitchell  and 
A.  T.  Holcomb ;  9th,  A.  E.  Wyatt  and 
Charles  G.  Comstock  ;  10th,  M.  A.  Lowe  and 
J.  P.  Jones;  11th,  A.  F.  Denny  and  M.  L. 
DeMott ;  12th,  J.  Sands  and  S.  W.  Birch  ; 
13th,  Theodore  Breuere  and  T.  J.  C.  Fagg. 

Montana. — W.  F.  Sanders  and  E.  D. 
Leavitt. 

Nebraska. — By  judicial  districts  :  1st,  R. 

G.  Broun;  2d,  N.  R.  Pinney ;  3d,  L.  W. 
Osborn  ;  4th,  Albinus  Nance  ;  5th,  H.  S. 
Kaley ;  6th,  Charles  F.  Bayha. 
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Nevada. — ^William  Sharon,  John  P.  Jones, 
C.  N.  Harris,  Frank  Bell,  R.  S.  Clapp, 
Thomas  Wren. 

New  Hampshire. — At  large,  Ira  Colby, 
Nathaniel  White,  C.  11.  Barns,  and  Daniel 
Hall ;  Ist  district,  Alouzo  Nate  and  George 
W.  Marston  ;  2d,  £.  A.  Straw  and  Jesse 
Ganlt  ;  3d,  Benjamin  F.  Whidden  and 
Thomas  C.  Rand. 

New  Jersey. — At  large,  William  J.  Sewell, 
George  A.  Halsey,  Frederick  A.  Potts,  and 
G.  A.  Hobart ;  1st  district,  Richard  S.  Leam- 
ing  and  W.  E.  Potter ;  2d,  Frederick  W. 
Robeling  and  J.  N.  Stratton ;  3d,  W.  A. 
Newell  and  W.  J.  Magee ;  4th,  John  I.  Blair 
and  Isaiah  W.  Diltz ;  5th,  J.  Wvman  Jones 
and  H.  G.  Pitney  ;  6th,  John  L.  Blake  and 
S.  V.  C.  Van  Rensselaer  ;  7th,  L.  H.  Ken- 
drick  and  M.  T.  Newbold. 

New  Mexico. —  Samuel  B.  Aztell  and 
William  Breeden.  » 

New  York. — At  large,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell, 
Andrew  D.  White,  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy, 
and  James  M.  Matthews ;  1st  district,  L. 
Bradford  Prince  and  George  William  Cartis; 
2d,  Abiel  A.  Lowe  and  Silas  B.  Datcher  ; 
3d,  Stewart  L.  Woodford  and  Benjamin  D. 
Silliman ;  4th,  Jacob  Worth  and  David  Wil-. 
liums ;  5th,  William  Orton  and  Abraham 
Lent ;  6th,  Benjamin  E.  Phelps  and  A.  J. 
Ditlenhoefer  ;  7th,  DeWitt  C.  Wheeler  and 
Thomas  Murphy ;  8th,  George  F.  Merklee 
and  John  D.  Lawson ;  9th,  Marshall  0. 
Roberts  and  Joel  W.  Mason  ;  10th,  Clarence 
A.  Seward  and  Rufas  B.  Cowing ;  11th, 
Edwin  D.  Morgan  and  George  Opdyke  ;  12th, 
William  H.  Robertson  and  James  W.  Hus- 
ted  ;  13th,  John  H.  Eetchum  and  Jacob  W. 
Hoysradt ;  14th,  Edward  M.  Madden  and 
John  W.  Ferdon ;  15th,  William  S.  Kenyon 
and  Joshua  Fiero,  Jr.;  16th,  Charles  E. 
Smith  and  Joshua  F.  Smyth;  17th,  Isaac 
V.  Baker,  Jr.,  and  Gilbert  Robertson ; 
18th,  George  Cahoou  and  Franklin  W. 
Tobey  ;  19tn,  Wells  S.  Dickinson  and  Henry 
R.  James ;  20th,  James  M.  Marvin  and 
Stephen  Sanford  ;  21st,  Hugh  G.  Crosier 
and  S.  S.  Edick  ;  22d,  Amos  V.  Smiley  and 
James  C.  Feter ;  23d,  C.  M.  Dennison  and 
A.  B.  Johnson ;  24th,  John  C.  Churchill 
andB.  R.  Wendell ;  25th,  George  N.  Crouse 
and  Frank  Hiscock ;  26th,  John  H.  Camp 
and  William  B.  Woodin ;  27th,  Hathorn 
Burt  and  John  S.  Shepard  ;  28th,  Thomas  C. 
Piatt  and  Giles  W.  Hotchkiss  ;  29th,  Wil- 
liam M.  Smith  and  Harlow  Hakes  ;  30 th, 
Charles  E.  Fitch  and  Henry  A.  Glidden; 
31st,  W.  J.  Humphrey  and  William  Poole; 
32d,  Philip  Becker  and  Sherman  S.  Rogers  ; 
33d,  Walter  L.  Sessions  and  Alonzo  Hawley. 

North  Carolina. — At  large,  Thomajf 
Powers,  James  H.  Harris,  W.  H.  Wheeler, 
and  Virgil  S.  Lusk ;  1st  district,  P.  John 
and  J.  J.  Martin;  2d,  E.  R.  Page  and  W.  P. 


Mabson ;  3d,  James  Heaton  and  D.  R.  Rus- 
sell ;  4th,  William  A.  Smith  and  R.  C.  Bad- 
ger ;  5th,  Thomas  M.  Owen  and  Robert  M. 
Douglas ;  6th,  J.  R.  Nocho  and  R.  M.  Nor- 
ment ;  7th,  J.  J.  Mott  and  Thomas  N. 
Cooper ;  8th,  Pinkney  Rollins  and  John  G. 
Heap. 

Ohio. — At  large,  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
Edward  F.  Noyes,  Wm.  H.  Upson,  J.  War- 
ren Keifer ;  1st  district,  Benjamin  Eggleston 
and  Christian  Moerlin  ;  2d,  Henry  Kessler 
and  L.  C.  Weir ;  3d,H.  L.  Morey  and  Frank 
Browning ;  4th,  W.  D.  Bickham  and  B. 
Collins  ;  6th,  James  L.  Price  and  James 
Irvine  ;  6th,  N.  M.  Howard  and  Earl  W. 
Merry ;  7th,  Samuel  H.  Hurst  and  John  A. 
Smith ;  8th,  H.  W.  Smith  and  A.  R.  Byrkett ; 
9th,  T.  C.  Jones  and  Hylas  Sabin  ;  lOth,  R. 
P.  Buckland  and  J.  B.  Rothchild ;  11th,  H. 
C.  Jones  and  S.  H.  Bright ;  12th,  L.  J.  Critch- 
field  and  John  Groce  ;  13th,  E.  L.  Lybarger 
and  J.  L.  Mcllvaine ;  14th,  D.  W.  Wilson 
and  H.  C.  Carhart ;  15th,  V.  B.  Horton  and 
Jewett  Palmer ;  16th,  J.  T.  Updegraff  and 
John  Lemmoz  ;  17th,  C.  Aultman  and  J.  A. 
Ambler  ;  18th,  A.  S.  McClure  and  G.  T.  Per- 
kins ;  19th,  H.  B.  Perkins  and  George  H. 
Ford ;  20th,  Edwin  C.  Cowles  and  Hiram 
Garretson. 

Oregon. — J.  C.  Tolman,  B.  C.  Van 
Houghton,  J.  H.  Foster,  J.  B.  David,  H.  K. 
Hines,  H.  W.  Scott. 

Pennsylvania. — At  large,  J.  D.  Cameron, 
W.  R.  Leeds,  H.  M.  Hoyt.  R.  W.  Maokey; 
1st  district,  H.  H.  Bingham  and  Wm.  J. 
Pollock  ;  2d,  John  L.  Hill  and  Morton  Mc- 
Michae I ;  3d,  G.  W.  Fairman  and  M.  H. 
Stanton ;  4th,  Wm.  B.  Mann  and  W.  H. 
Kemble ;  5th,  J.  M.  Byram  and  Joseph. 
Johnston  ;  6th,  H.  T.  Darlington  and  Alan 
Wood,  Jr. ;  7th,  G.  E.  Darlington  and  J. 
Smith  Futhey ;  8th,  W.  S.  MoManus  and  E. 
E.  Greissmer;  9th,  B.  F.  Eshelman  and 
Henry  S.  Eberle ;  10th,  H.  J.  Reeder  and  E. 
B.  Young  ;  11th,  Charles  Albright  and  D. 
A.  Beckley  ;  12th,  E.  N.  Willard  and  H.  W. 
Palmer  ;  13th,  L.  Bartholomew  and  Daniel 
P.  Miller ;  14th,  Samuel  F.  Barr  and  I.  W. 
Grove  ;  15th,  J.  E.  Carwalt  and  W.  T.  Davis  ; 
16th,  John  R.  Bowen  and  L.  Rogers  ;  17th, 
John  Cessna  and  Edward  Scull ;  18th,  John 
Stuart  and  John  Wister  ;  19th,  Charles  H. 
Mullen  and  Edward  McPherson ;  20th,  H. 
T.  Harvey, and  T.  H.  Murray;  21st,  D.  S. 
Atkinson  and  Andrew  Stewart ;  22d,  C.  L. 
Magee  and  J.  H.  Hampton ;  23d,  H.  W. 
Oliver,  jr.,  and  J.  A.  Chambers  ;  24th,  M.  S. 
Quay  and  W.  S.  Moore ;  25th,  R.  Ruloflfson 
and  Simon  Truby ;  26th,  L.  G.  Linn  and 
Henry  C.  Bloss  ;  27th,  Thomas  M.  Walker 
and  J.  H.  Osmer. 

Rhode  Island.  —  Counties  :  •  Newport, 
Charles  C.  Van  Zandt ;  Providence,  Charles 
Nourse,  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  G.  P.  Pomeroy, 
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and  Edward  L.  Freeman ;  Kent,  Henrj 
Howard ;  Bristol,  Isaac  F.  Williams ;  Wash- 
ington, James  M.  Pendleton. 

South  Cabolima. — At  large,  Robert  B. 
Elliott,  (colored,)  Daniel  H.  Chamberlain, 
Biohard  H.  Gleaves,  (colored,)  and  John  J. 
Patterson  ;  1st  district,  S.  A.  Swails,  (col- 
ored,) and  Joseph  H.  Rainej,  (colored;)  2d, 
H.  G.  Worthington  and  W.  J.  McKinlay, 
(colored;)  3d,  H.  C.  Corwin  and  W.  B. 
Nash,  (colored;)  4th,  A.  S.  Wallace  and 
John  Winsmith ;  5  th,  Robert  Smalls,  (col- 
ored,) and  Laurence  Cain,  (colored.) 

Tbnnbssbb.— At  large,  J.  M.  Thornburg, 
J.  C.  Napier,  David  A.  Nunn,  and  J.  T. 
Wilder  ;  1st  district,  R.  R.  Butler  and  T.  H. 
Reeves ;  Id,  E.  C.  Camp  and  William  Rule  ; 
Sd,  A  G.  Sharpand  T.  L.  Cate  ;  4th,  James 
Peacock  and  W.  L.  Waters ;  5th,  J.  A. 
Warn  and  W.  Y.  Elliott :  6th,  H.  H.  Har- 
risen  and  J.  H.  Burris  ;  7th,  M.  T.  Weir 
and  G.  W.  Blackburn ;  8th,  S.  W.  Hawkins 
and  £.  G.  Ridgelej  ;  9th,  A.  A.  Freeman 
and  J.  W.  Bojrd ;  10th,  Edward  Shaw  and 
William  M.  Randolph. 

Tbxas. — At  large,  E.  J.  Davis,  S,  H.  Rus- 
sell, A.  Zadek,  and  A.  B.  Norton;  1st  dis- 
trict, L.  W.  Cooper  and  S.  T.  Newton ;  2d, 

A.  G.  Mallery  and  F.  W.  Miner ;  3d,  I.  L. 
L.  McCall  and  L.  W.  Williams  ;  4t.h,  Richard 
Allen  and  A.  J.  Evans ;  5th,  N.  W.  Cuney 
and  Julius  Schultxe ;  6th,  J.  P.  Newcomb 
and  W.  Billings. 

Utah. — James  B.  Kean  and  George  A. 
Black. 

Vbbmont. — At  large,  Luke  P.  Poland, 
Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  George  Howe,  and 
George  H.  Bigelow ;  1st  district,  Mason  S. 
Colbum  and  F.  E.  Woodbridge ;  2d,  War- 
ren C.  French  and  Roswell  Farnham ;  3d, 
S.  P.  Carpenter  and  J.  L.  Mason. 

Virginia. — At  large,  Richard  H.  Carter, 
Wm.  H.  H.  Stowell,  W.S.  Stevens,  (colored,) 
John  F.  Lewis  ;  Ist  district,  J.  B.  Sener  and 

B.  J.  Carter ;  2d,  J.  F.  Dezendorf  and  J.  M. 
Dawson ;  3d,  0.  H.  Russell  and  P.  W.  Poin- 
dexter ;  4th,  W.  L.  Fernald  and  Ross  Ham- 
ilton ;  5th,  D.  S.  Lewis  and  J.  B.  De  Haven ; 

^th,  J.  H.  Rives  and  George  V.  Case ;  7kh, 
W.  W.  Porter  and  Joseph  Harrison ;  8th, 
Wm.  Miller  and  0.  Blanchard  ;  9th,  Jacob 
Wagoner  and  W.  S.  Okey. 

Washington. — T.  T.  Mynor  and  Orange 
Jacobs. 

Wbst  Virginia. — At  large,  Thomas  H. 
Logan,  Waitman  T.  Willey,  James  W.  Davis, 
and  R.  W.  Simmons  ;  1st  district,  William 
E.  Stevenson  and  Nathan  Goflf,  jr. ;  2d,  E. 
W.  S.  Moore  and  John  E.  Schley  ;  3d,  Z.  D. 
Ramsdell  and  Eugene  Dana. 

Wisconsin. — At  large,  Philetus  Sawyer, 
David  Atwood,  Mark  Douglass,  James  H. 
Howe ;  1st  district,  Elihu  Enos  and  James 
Bintliff ;  2d,  E.  W.  Keyes  and  J.  T.  Lewis ; 


3d,  E.  Bowen  and  W.  H.  Brisbane ;  4th, 
Edward  Sanderson  and  I.  M.  Bean  ;  5th,  C. 
E.  Lewis  and  J.  H.  Mead  ;  6th,  R.  L.  D. 
Potter  and  George  Grimmer ;  7th,  E.  0.  Rudd 
and  John  Comstock ;  8th,  M.  H.  McCord  and 
George  C.  Ginty. 

Wyoming. — J.  M.  Carey  and  William 
Hunton. 

Spbakbr  Kbrr's  Vindication.  —  Speaker 
Kerr  has  been  vindicated  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  Republican  voted  in  his  favor  on  the 
general  principle  that  a  good  record  should 
outweigh  even  i>ositive  testimony  from  a 
doubtful  source.  The  willingness  of  the 
Republicans  to  do  justice  to  Speaker  Kerr, 
should  cause  Democrats  to  blush  for  shame 
over  their  actions  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  witness  Harney  who  testified 
that  he  paid  Mr.  Kerr  money  for  a  cadetshlp 
has  a  far  better  reputation  than  the  average 
witnesses  called  upon  to  testify  against 
Republican  officials.  Weight  has  been  given 
to  men  of  no  character  by  Democratic  com- 
mittees. Private  reputation  and  long  years 
of  honorable  service  have  passed  for  nothing 
in  the  partisan  investigations  set  on  foot  by 
the  Democrats  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Bent  upon  securing  political  capital 
for  the  fall  campaign,  the  usual  sense  of 
honor  commonly  recognized  among  fair- 
minded  men  has  been  totally  ignored,  and 
every  perjurer  who  could  be  induced  to 
appear  as  a  witness  has  been  regarded  an 
oracle  of  truth.  If  the  prompt  vindication 
of  Speaker  Kerr  by  the  Republicans  of  the 
House  has  the  tendency  to  awaken  a  like 
sense  of  justice  among  the  Democrats  we 
may  reasonably  hope  the  period  of  official 
defamation  is  nearly  at  a  close,  and  that  a 
healthy  public  opinion  will  cause  the  shafts 
of  malice  and  slander  to  fall  harmless  at  the 
feet  of  men  who  have  earned  a  right  to 
public  confidence  by  long  and  honorable 
service  to  the  country. 


Our  Imports. — Our  imports  for  the  month 
of  May  fell  $10,000,000  short  of  the  importe 
for  the  same  month  last  year,  or  a  decline  of 
at  least  thirty-three  per  cent.  Our  exports 
have  about  held  their  own.  Business  de- 
pression has  led  to  the  practice  of  economy, 
and  this,  if  adhered  to,  must  bring  about 
prosperity. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  MONTH. 


NATIONAL. 

...In  some  respect  the  experiences  of  the 

past  month  may  be  trnthfully  regarded  by 

the  Democracy  in  the  light  which  Tennyson 

places  Waterloo  when  he  sings  of  it  as  a 

"Day  of  onsets  of  despairs." 

It  has  been  a  series  of  Waterloos.  The 
Blaine  business  especially  has  been  exceed- 
ingly damaging.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
review  the  personal  attitude  and  position  of 
Mr.  Blaine  mast  be  pat  aside.  Admiration 
for  his  remarkable  ability,  vigor,  audacity, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  etc.,  cannot 
and  must  not  be  withheld.  He  has  indeed 
''plucked  the  flower  safety  from  the  nettle 
danger*'  with  consummate  skill  and  force. 
This  at  least  is  true  for  his  party,  if  not  as 
wholly  so  for  himself.  In  his  remarkable 
defense  Mr.  Blaine  proved  himself  able  to 
bear  whatever  burdens  of  doubt  his  own  let- 
ters might  evoke,  while,  as  if  by  lightning 
strokes^  he  showed  the  utter  hoUowness  of 
Democratic  pretensions.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Blaine  handled  his  defense — if 
indeed  it  be  not  invidious  to  consider  him 
in  need  of  defense — shriveled  his  opponents 
into  nothingness  or  worse,  because  it  showed 
clearly  that  they  were  animated  only  by  the 
wicked  and  unjust  purpose  of  **making 
points."  Mr.  Knott,  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  is  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  position  by  his  action  in  relation 
to  the  Caulfleld  cablegram.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  he  deliberately  sought  to  sup- 
press something  favorable  to  an  opponent, 
wrongfully  accused. 

...Putting  aside,  however,  the  theory  of 
intentional  suppression  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Procter  Knott,  what  does  his  action  show  ? 
This  fact — that  the  Democrats  are,  as  a 
rule,  intensely  provincial  and  bigoted  in 
theii'action.  The  Republicans  in  the  House 
can  show  at  least  two  score  of  men  who 
would  have  known  that  the  Cable  Telegraph 
Company  never  send  the  address  of  any  pa- 
tron other  than  city  or  country,  A  country 
lawyer — a  provincial  Congressman — and 
Procter  Knott  is  both — to  whom  the  receipt 
of  a  cable  dispatch  is  an  event,  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  the  rules  of  a  cosmo- 


politan office  like  that  of  the  Cable  Com- 
pany, and  was  therefore  just  in  the  mood  to 
suspect  as  bogus  a  dispatch  marked  **Lon- 
don,'*  and  nothing  else.  "Men  of  affairs," 
like  Blaine,  if  they  had  been  in  any  doubt 
would  have  gone  or  sent  at  once  to  the  tele- 
graph office  and  inquired.  If  necessary  such 
a  man  would  have  sent  to  London  and  found 
out  the  '*  why  and  wherefore'*  of  such  an 
address.  But  '' mousing**  is  a  Democratic 
specialty  just  now,  and  men  who  otherwise 
regard  themselves  as  gentlemen  of  honor 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
ashamed  of  acting  as  private  detectives, 
while  they  eagerly  rake  the  gutters  over  for 
tidbits  of  libel — provided  only  the  same  is 
likely  to  assoil  a  political  opponent.  It  is 
the  policy  of  negations,  criticism,  destruc- 
tion. Small  men,  provincial  patriots,  are 
always  meanly  jealous  of  large  reputations 
and  the  broad  habits  of  continental  life  and 
character. 

...Another  illustration  of  the  same  spirit 
is  seen  in  the  inquiry  into  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  Secretary  Robeson's  administra- 
tion. The  ex-Confederate  managers  of  the 
cesspool  committees  do  not  appear  to  see 
how  much  their  character  as  Americans  is 
injured  by  the  way  in  which  they  conduct 
their  so-called  investigations.  But,  then, 
they  do  not  have  a  large  degree  of  interest 
in  the  American  name  anyhow.  The  secret 
slander  mill  against  Mr.  Robeson  seems  to  be 
coming  to  grief  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
by  which  that  against  Mr.  Blaine  has  been 
put  out  of  gear.  The  tenor  of  all  these  at- 
tacks is  the  same  ;  the  characteristics  of 
each  investigation  are  similar.  In  each  one 
of  them  the  Democrats  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption, to  all  appearances,  that  every 
Republican  public  man  must  be  assailed; 
that  every  one  must  be  dishonored ;  that  any 
story  or  hearsay,  however  loose,  is  testimo- 
ny ;  and  that  any  witness,  however  disrepu- 
table, who  testifies  to  suit  the  majority,  is  to 
be  relied  upon. 

...In  refreshing  contrast  to  all  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  Republicans  have  every- 
where, and  especially  here  at  the  capital, 
treated  the  accusations  against  Mr.  Speaker 
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Kerr.    No  one  who  knows  tho  (acts  will  for 
&  momeni  gainsaj  that  when  the  report  was 
flr&t  oircalated  that  there  was  a  general  feel- 
ing; of  regret  and   inorednllty — the  latter 
l>etng  based  on  the  Speaker's  reputation  and 
tbe  former   becanse  of  the  scandal  which 
anoh  things  bring  on  the  good  name  of  the 
Republic.     There  has  been  no  gloating  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  at  the  besmirching  of  a 
political  opponent,  such  as  is  constantly  seen 
among  Democrats  when  some  new  libel  is 
littered  against  a  prominent    Republican. 
The  eflfect  of  all  these  things  is  very  notice- 
&ble.    The  large  number  of  good   citisens 
who  were  some  months  since  disposed  to  be- 
liere  that  there  was  an  unwarrantable  de- 
gree of  corruption    and    loose    dealing    in 
Gorernment  and  party  circles  here — induced 
to  such  belief  by  the  reiterative  abuse  which 
lias  been  so  freely  outpoured  for  four  years 
past  or  more — are   now   satisfied  that  the 
I3emocracy  are  anxious  only  to  secure  mate- 
rials for  a  campaign  of  slander  and  assoil- 
ment.    The  real  issues  they  seek  will  not 
l>ear  debate,  and  they  know  it.     Hence  they 
try  to  divert  it  into  personal  abuse.    The 
American  people  are  too  intelligent  to  have 
this  played  upon  them.     And  in  their  mis- 
apprehension of  the  average  intelligence  the 
Democrats  again  illustrate  the  narrow  and 
provincial  spirit  by  which  they  are  control- 
led.    The  people  will  rebuke  in  a  serious 
manner  the  spirit  which  wantonly  slanders 
the  men  who  saved  the  Union  In  order  to 
give  place  and  power  to  the  men  who  sought 
its  destruction. 

...The  triumph  of  Republicanism  is  not  a 
question  of  mere  party ;  it  contains  a  deeper 
significance.  It  is  an  election  between  the 
broad,  and  humane  issues  on  which  it  is 
founded  and  the  narrow  prejudices,  the  worn- 
out  political  dogmas  of  which  the  Democratic 
policy  is  the  exponent.  It  is  virtually  an 
expressign  of  a  deliberate  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  between  political  life 
and  political  suicide.  Its  failure  would  be 
the  political  emasculation  of  a  whole  people. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
past  it  certainly  should  be  to  distrust  those 
special  doctrines  which  were  intended  but 
as  temporary  bridges,  so  to  speak,  to  carry 
a  perilous  experiment  over  to  safe  ground. 


One  of  those  bridges  Republicanism  has 
already  swept  away  into  merited  oblivion. 
To  others  the  worst  foes  of  the  Republic — 
the  advocates  of  an  utter  extinction  of  na- 
tianalilyy  by  the  Procrustean  doctrines  of 
statesmen  like  Ben  Hill  of  Georgia,  Lamar  of 
Mississippi,  and  Hunton  of  Virginia — still 
cling  with  desperation  as  to  the  one  true 
faith.  These  are  the  * ^  Othellos* *  who  would 
smother  the  *^  Desdemonas''  of  the  Republic 
with  the  murderous  pillow  of  State  Rights. 
They  cannot  learn  the  lesson,  simple  as  it  is, 
that  the  whole  is  necessarily  greater  than 
any  one  of  its  parts,  and  they  are  willing  to 
go  on  extending  the  influence  and  increasing 
the  importance  of  segments  with  an  irra- 
tional disregard  of  the  unity  of  the  whole. 
It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  they  are  thus 
augmenting  to  a  dangerous  degree  the  power 
of  each  to  harden  the  other.  Take  the  petty 
States  of  any  country  so  divided  as  an  in- 
stance. Perpetually  warring  one  upon  the 
other,  even  the  ostensible  head  is  to  some 
extent  powerless  to  aid  or  control.  There  is 
no  more  positive  certainty  outside  of  the 
law  of  mathematics  than  that  ungoverned, 
unregulated  power  invariably  recoils  on  its 
own  head.  The  turbulent  South,  with  its 
mixed  interests,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer 
in  this  way,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
the  Kilkenny-cat  ending  of  the  much-desired 
**  united  South"  of  the  sanguine  Democrat. 
If  we  must  go  back  a  hundred  years  in  this 
our  Centennary,  let  it  be  with  our  eyes  open 
to  the  perils  we  are  incurring  and  the  ex- 
ceeding bitterness  of  the  pennance  by  which 
we  must  atone  for  our  folly. 

POLITICAL   CONVENTIONS — BEPUBLIGAN. 

...The  Republican  Convention  called  by 
the  Spencer  committee  met  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  May  24.  A  Committee  on  Credentials 
was  appointed  after  which  the  Convention 
adjourned.  On  the  second  day  nominations 
were  made  of  James  Clarke,  for  Governor ; 
T.  T.  Allington,  Secretary  of  State ;  B.  M. 
Long,  Treasurer ;  G.  P.  Plowman,  Auditor ; 
R.  I.  Heflin,  Attorney  General,  and  P.  J. 
Glover,  Superintendent  of  Education.  G.  E. 
Spencer,  Chas.  Hayes,  Alex.  Curtis,  and 
Alex.  White  were  elected  delegates  at  large. 
The  sixteen  district  delegates  were  locally 
divided  between  white  and  colored  citizens. 
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Resolutions  favoring  resamption,  recog- 
nising civil  and  political  eqnalitj,  free  pub- 
lic and  non-sectarian  schools,  protection  and 
encouragement  of  labor  were  adopted;  also, 
a  resolution  of  heartj  indorsement  of  Presi- 
dent Grant.  A  resolution  commending  the 
Hon.  0.  P.  Morton  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion was  made  the  subject  of  some  amend- 
ments, but  was  finally  adopted. 

...May  24.  The  Kansas  Republicans  met  at 
Topeka.  Colonel  W.  H.  Whitman  was 
chosen  as  temporary  chairman,  and  after 
recess  P.  B.  Plumb  was  elected  as  perma- 
nent President.  Although  the  delegation  will 
go  uninstructed  the  Blaine  men  were  evident- 
ly in  the  majority.  The  delegates  at  lar;:;e 
are  T.  C.  Sears,  A.  M.  Martindale,  A.  H. 
Horton,  and  T.  A.  Thatcher. 

...The  Republican  State  Convention  of 
Nebraska  assembled  at  Fremont  May  23. 
Nothing  was  done  and  an  adjournment  was 
had  to  the  following  day,  when  little  more 
than  the  election  of  chairman  and  delegates 
was  accomplished.  The  former  was  General 
C.  H.  Stanwick,  and  the  latter,  R.  G.  Brown, 
N.  R.  Pinney,  L.  W.  Osborn,  H.  S.  Koley, 
C.  F.  Bayhoof,  and  A.  Nance.  The  delegates 
were  instructed  in  favor  of  Blaine.  The 
two  delegations  from  Douglas  county  were 
excluded,  there  being  a  contest  between 
them  and  the  committee  then  acting. 

The  Kentucky  Republicans  in  convention 
at  Louisville,  May  18,  indorsed  Bristow  as 
having  been  **true  to  Republican  principles 
in  war  and  peace,  ever  manly,  calm,  and 
courageous,  and  ever  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.*'  A  parallel  between 
Lincoln  and  Bristow  was  also  drawn.  The 
following  is  their  declaration  of  principles, 
which  calls  for — 

First.  For  the  fulfillment  of  all  promises 
by  the  nation  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
fought  for  the  Union. 

Second.  Thorough  retrenchment  and  the 
most  rigid  economy  in  all  departments  of  the 
public  service. 

Third.  Such  reform  in  civil  service  as  will 
prevent  prostitution  of  public  station  to  sel- 
fish ends,  and  make  honesty  and  capacity  in> 
dispensable  qualifications  for  all  offices. 

Fourth.  Favors  men  in  office  who  are  hon- 
•est  and  have  courage  to  fight  corruption. 

Fifth.  Repudiation  in  all  its  forms  is  a 
national  crime. 

Sixth.  The  payment  of  the  public  indebted- 


ness according  to  letter  and  spirit  of  con- 
tract. 

Seventh.  Speedy  return  to  the  monej^    of 
the  Constitution — gold  and  silver 

Eighth.  Opposition  to  any  postponement 
of  return  to  specie  payment  beyond  the  time 
now  fixed. 

Ninth.  Reduction  of  taxation  as  rapidly  as 
the  public  faith  permits. 

Tenth.  Opposition  to  all  schemes  which 
tend  to  place  our  public  schools  under  other 
than  popular  control. 

Eleventh.  Equal  rights  before  the  law  of 
all  citizens. 

Hon.  James  Speed,  Attorney  General  under 
Lincoln's  administration,  was  made  Presi- 
dent. 

...The  meeting  of  the  Repliblican  Conven- 
tion of  Missouri  took  place  at  JefiTerson  City 
May  24.  Resolutions  indorsing  President 
Grant,  and  thanking  him  for  his  refusal  to 
pardon  convicted  criminals,  were  read; 
others,  in  favor  of  Morton,  Blaine,  and 
Bristow,  were  referred.  A  resolution,  de- 
claring the  feeling  of  the  convention  to  be 
*  ^for  unity  and  harmony,  *  *  of  thankfulness  for 
reforms,  for  sound  currency  of  coin  or  con- 
vertible paper,  and  for  a  non-sectarian 
school  system,  was  then  adopted.  The  con- 
vention further  presented  resolutions  ar- 
raigning the  Democratic  party  for  treason- 
able actions  in  the  present  House  of  Repre-  • 
sentatives.  The  delegates  chosen  were 
Benj.  F.  Loan,  R.  T.  Van  Horn,  G.  A. 
Finkelnberg,  and  James  T.  Smith,  the  latter 
a  colored  man. 

...The  Illinois  Republicans  met  at  Spring- 
field, May  24.  The  Hon.  Shelby  MoCuUom 
was  chosen  for  Governor;  Hon.  Andrew 
Sherman,  of  the  Chic&go  Evening  Journal^  for 
Lieutenant  Governor:  Geo.  H.  Harlow,  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Thomas  B.  Needles,  State 
Auditor;  E.  S.  Rutz,  State  Treasurer,  and  J. 
K.  Edsail,  the  present  incumbent,  as  Attorney 
General.  The  platform  adopted  denounced 
the  policy  of  leniency  toward  ex^Confede- 
rates,  and  accused  the  party  they  represent 
of  having  caused  the  violent  death  of  five 
thousand  Unionists,  white  and  colored,  at 
the  South,  and  calls  on  the  Government  to 
protect  Union  men.  Laws  to  authorize  the 
funding  of  national  bonds  into  longer  time 
bonds,  bearing  lower  interest,  were  urged. 
The  present  currency  was  indorsed  and  a 
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return  to  the  State-bank  STStem  deprecated. 
Confidenoe  was  ezpreased  in  the  President 
and  the  oloeest  nnion  among  Republioans 
urged. 

...In    the    Minnesota    State    Conyention, 
assembled  at  St.  Paul,  May  24,  the  delegates 
were  left  uuinstmcted.  Ex-Governor  Ramsej, 
Lieutenant  Governor  Wakefield,  W.  H.  Gale, 
and  W.  G.  Ward  were  elected  delegates  at 
large.    John  T.  Arms,    Albert  Knight,   L. 
Bogen,  R.  B.  Laugdon,  D.  M.  Sabin,  and  N. 
P.  Clarke,  as  district  delegates.    The  Presi- 
dential electors  are  ez -Governors  Davis  and 
k        Miller,  General  Edgerton,  C.  K.  Tinseeh,  and 
L.    Bogen.     Hard  money  and  free    school 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted,  fol- 
lowed by  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  of- 
ficial dishonesty  and  an  almost  unanimous 
resolution  indorsing  Mr.  Blaine. 

...The    Republican    Convention   of   New 
Hampshire  met  at  Concord  May  24. 

. . .  May  31 .  The  Louisiana  Republicans  con- 
vened at  New  Orleans,  Judge  Taylor  Beattie 
In  the  chair.  Resolutions  were  adopted 
faToring  a  return  to  specie  payment,  also 
asking  for  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provements and  aid  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  and  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Governor  W.  P.  Kellogg,  S.  B.  Pack- 
ard, P.  B.  S.  Pinohback,  and  W.  G.  Brown 
were  elected  delegates.  They  go  unin- 
str  noted.  . 

...The  Republican  Convention  of  Iowa  as- 
sembled at  Des  Moines  May  31.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  delegates  were  present, 
constituting  the  largest  convention  ever  held 
in  the  State.  Hon.  J.  T.  Wilson  occupied 
the  chair.  The  platform  adopted  called  for 
unity  and  rigid  economy  in  State  and  Na- 
tional affairs ;  favored  a  convertible  cur- 
rency ;  a  continuation  of  the  free  school 
)  system  ;  demanded  the  subjection  of  railways 

and  other  corporations  to  the  Government, 
and  invited  immigration  into  the  State.  The 
State  officers  nominated  were,  Judge  Sher- 
man, State  Auditor ;  Register  Land  Office, 
Captain  Secor ;  Supreme  Judge,  Mr.  Sevans ; 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Tonng ;  and  J.  T. 
McJunkin,  Attorney  General.  The  delegates 
at  large  were  J.  F.  Winslow,  Hiram  Price, 
John  G.  Stone,  and  Geo.  D.  Perkins. 

...The  colored  voters  of  New  York  held  a 


committee  meeting  at  Utioa  May  23,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  Conk- 
Ung. 

DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTIONS. 

...June  1  the  Democratic  Convention  of  Mis- 
sionri  assembled  at  Jefferson  City.  The  fol- 
lowing platform  was  adopted : 

1st.  Fidelity  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2d.  Perpetual  union  of  States,  with  local 
self-government  in  every  section. 

3d.  Civil  service  reforms,  and  restitution 
of  tests  of  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capacity  as 
qualifications' for  public  office. 

4th.  Retrenchment  and  economy  in  Fede- 
ral, State,  and  municipal  administration. 
Lessening  the  burdens  of  labor  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  offices  and  taxation. 
.  5th.  Exposure  and  speedy  punishment  by 
penal  laws  of  corruption  and  peculation  in 
the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

6th.  Private  use  and  appropriation  of  pub- 
lic funds  by  State  custodians  means  embez- 
tlement  and  robbery.  Official  accountability 
exacted  and  enforced  by  better  administra- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  laws. 

7th.  Free  schools  exempt  from  all  secta- 
rian control.  A  free  press  accountable  for 
abuses  to  civil  and  criminal  laws. 

8th.  The  preservation  of  public  faith  and 
credit,  and  honest  payment  of  the  public 
debt. 

9th.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  resump- 
tion act  of  January,  1875,  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  to  be  held  within  the  next  thirty 
days,  we  deem  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  any  re- 
solutions respecting  the  currency  or  finances 
of  the  country,  but  refer  the  same  to  such 
convention,  hereby  pledging  ourselves  to 
support  its  platform,  to  give  the  electoral 
ticket  of  Missouri  for  the  nominee. 

The  delegates  chosen  were  Henry  J.  Spann- 
horst,  Stilson  Hutchins,  Governor  Charles  H. 
Hardin,  and  ex-Governor  Silas  Woodson. 

...The  Alabama  Democrats  held  convention 
May  31  and  June  1,  at  Montgomery,  W.  H. 
Chandler  presiding.  Governor  W.  S.  Hous- 
ton was  renominated  for  Governor ;  also,  R. 
K.  Boyd  for  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Craw- 
ford for  Treasurer,  Malo  Brewer  for  Auditor, 
J.  W.  Sanford  for  Attorney  General,  and  L. 
F.  Box,  Superintendent  of  Education,  were 
put  in  nomination.  J.  L.  Pugh  and  Jno.  T. 
Morgan  as  electors  at  large,  and  E.  S.  Shorter, 
F.  P.  Walker,  J.  T.  Morgan,  and  C.  C.  Lay- 
don,  delegates,  were  elected. 

...The  Virginia  Democratic  Convention 
met  at  Richmond  May  31,  Governor  John  L. 
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Ifarye  Id  the  ohair.  Dale^itM  at  large 
elected  were  QenernI  Jamea  A.'yalksr,  Hon. 
Robert  A.Cafailt,  Colonel  D.  Q.Godwyn,  «nd 
Geoeral  Fitzhagh  Lee :  district  delegiites, 
C.  B.  St.  Clair,  B.  F.  Gaoter,  Wm  Lamb,  J. 
B.  Prince,  Jno.  A. Meredith,  T.  S.  Flonrnor, 
W.  H.  Sutherland,  T.  S.  Boeook,  Wn.  P. 
JohnstOD,  S.  V.  Sonthall,  H.O.  Harnian,  H. 
E.  Pe;ton,  H.  S.  Naal,  Wm.WattB,  and  Wm. 
Astor :  distrloc  eleotora,  B.  F.  Bland,  Thoe. 
Tabb,  A.  M.  Keelj,  £.  K.  Harris,  S.  Penn, 
Wm.  H.  Cabell,  W.  H.  Riddlesbarger,  B.  J. 
Barboar,  and  D.  S.  Pieroe;  eleotor*  at  large, 
Jno.  H.  Daniel  and  F.  W.  Uolliday. 

...IThe  Tenuesene  Domocrata  conreDed  at 
Nashville  on  Ma/  31,  JohnH.  Croileraa  pre- 
aiding  officer.  Reaolotiona  were  adapted  de- 
manding nnaanditioDal  repeal  of  resnmptlon 
act  and  aubstitutloa  of  Treasury  notes  for 
national  bank  oarrsnoj.  Delegates  at  large 
ohoaen  were  J.  A.  Gardner,  J.  M.  FlenilAg, 
ez-GOTernor  John  C.  Brown,  and  Jno.  C. 
Bnrcb.  Thef  were  inatrnoted  to  aut  aa  a 
unit. 

...Calirornia  Demoorats  met  la  oonvention 
at  San  Franoisco  Ma;  24. 

...Harjland  State  Convention  assembled 
in  Baltimore  Ha;  31,  Colonel  John  F.  Dent 
president.  Besolntlona  favoring  specie  enr- 
renoj  were  adopted.  Hon.  Robt.  McLaue, 
R.  B.  Carmiohael,  Hon.  B.  K.  Wilson,  and 
Onteridge  Horsey  were  chosen  delegates. 
Tbey  went  unpledged,  but  the  goner&l  een- 
timent  was  in  favor  of  Bayard,  of  Delaware. 
...The  Democrats  of  Michigan  met  in  con- 
vention at  Detroit  May  24  and  36,  William 
L.Webber  president,  and  Peter  White,  Ter- 
rill  I.  Hil|9,  and  Henry  Sohnlberton  were 
elected  delegates  at  targe.  Resolutions  re- 
pudiating nndne  eieroise  of  power  by  Gov- 
srnment  officials,  spoils  of  otGoe,  nseof  money 
to  influence  elections  were  adopted,  and  hard 
money  indorsed  as  the  only  currency  reoog- 
nized  by  the  Democratic  party. 

...Kansas  Democracy  assembled  at  Topeba 
Hay  16  ;  instracted  their  delegates  to  vote 
for  Hendriobs. 

...The  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
West  Virginia  met  at  Wheeling  Jane  9,  and 
uohiinated  the  following  State  ticket ;  Henry 
Matthews,  Governor  ;  Colonel  White,  Attor- 
ney General :  Joseph  S.  Uiller,  Auditor ; 
Thos.  J. West,  Treaanrer;  W.  K.  Pendleton, 


Saperintendeut  of  Edncation ;  and  A.  T. 
Haymond,  L.  C.  Green,  and  O'Key  Johnson, 
Judges  of  Sapreme  Conrt.  Messrs.  Camdeo, 
Wood,  Davis,  and  Berkley  were  chosen  del- 
egates at  large. 

...The  Vermont  Democrats  oonvened  at 
Hontpelier  Jnne  1,  elected  Harons  D.  Gil- 
man,  R.  B.  Smalley,  Jasper  Rand,  P.  S.  Ben- 
jamin, James  S.  Williams,  J.  W.  Bliss,  C.  H. 
Chase,  Thos.  B.  Kennedy,  John  Cain,  aod 
Geo.  H.  Fish  as  delegates.  They  were  in- 
strncted  to  act  as  a  unit,  and  a  strong  in- 
dorsement of  Governor  Tllden  was  adopted. 
Resolatlons  calling  for  a  reduction  of  Gov- 
ernment of&oials,  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
the  m^ntenance  of  a  tree  non-sectarian 
school  system,  and  a  currency  of  coin  were 
passed.  The  convention  was  the  largest  as- 
sembled in  tbe  State  ainoe  1863. 

...The  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
Minnesota  assembled  at  St.  Paul  June  1. 
The  session  was  an  exoited  one.  Resolutions 
indorsing  Tilden  and  a  return  to  hard  money 
were  adopted.  The  delegates  elected  were 
E.  U.Wilson,  Daniel  Brick,  J.  H.  McEinney, 
C.  F.  Brick,  Michael  Dorran,  J.  T.  Norrish, 
0.  E  Skinner,  Wm.  Lee,  J.  N.  Castle,  and 
T.  G.  Mealy. 

...May  23  the  Democrats  of  New  Jeraay 
held  convention  at  Trenton,  Tbey  declared 
in  favor  of  a  specie  cnrrency,  and  presented 
the  name  of  Joel  Parker  as  tbeir  choice  for 
President.  Messrs.  John  P.  Stockton,  Leon 
Abbott,  Miles  Ross,  and  John  McGreggor 
were  the  delegates  at  large. 

...The  Democratic  State  (Greenback)  Con- 
vention, meeting  in  New  York  city  Jnne  1, 
elected  Richard  Schell,  Rutger  B.  Miller, 
Theodore  Tomlinson,  and  Jeremiah  Magoire 
delegates  at  large.  Their  resolutions  claim- 
ed admission  to  the  convention  of  the  27tl) 
as  the  only  anthorized  representatives  of  the 
party  and  the  only  organization  not  con- 
trolled by  pecuniary  oonsideratlons.  The 
delegates  were  urged  to  affect  the  repeal  of 
the  resumption  aet,  and  the  substitation  of 
legal  tenders  for  national  bank  notes,  and 
were  further  instructed  toact  as  a  unit. 


Hon.  Peter  Cooper  has  signified  his  ae- 
ceptanoe  of  the  Presidential  nomination 
made  at  the  Indianapolis  Independent  Con* 
vention  May  18. 
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NOMIKATfOKB — RBNOMINATIOKB. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  the  Seventh 
Congreaelonal  diatrict  of  lowahaa  nominated 
Colonel  J.  B.  Cummlngs  for  Congress. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  held  at  Newport 
May  31,  the  Hon.  Henry  B.   Anthony  was 


nominated  to  the  Senate  from  Rhode  Island. 
As  a  testimonial  of  esteem  and  confidence, 
the  nomination  was  made  unanimous. 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  has  been 
renominated  by  the  Republicans  of  his 
State. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  BXECUTIVB. 
PRB8IDENT*8  PBOCLAMATION. 

The  following  proclamation  was  issued  on 
Wednesday,  May  25, 1876,  by  the  President: 

Whbbbas,  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  was  duly 
approved  on  the  13th  day  of  March  lastj 
which  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  it  be,  and  is  hereby 
recommended  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States  that  they  assemble  In  their  several 
counties  or  towns  on  the  approaching  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  our  National  Inde- 
pendence, and  that  they  cause  to  have  de- 
livered on  such  day  an  historical  sketch  of 
said  county  or  town,  from  Its  formation,  and 
that  a  copy  of  said  sketch  may  be  filed,  In 
print  or  manuscript.  In  the  clerk's  office  In 
said  county,  and  an  additional  copy,  in  print 
or  manuscript,  be  filed  In  the  office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  to  the  Intent  that  a 
complete  record  may  thus  be  obtained  of  the 
progress  of  our  Institutions  during  the  first 
centennial  of  their  existence ;  and 

WhbrbaS}  It  is  deemed  proper  that  such 
accommodation  be  brought  to  the  notice  and 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare 
and  make  known  the  same  in  the  hope  that 
the  object  of  such  resolution  may  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  propel  ^teps  may  be  taken 
to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  2")th  day  of  May,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1876,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
d«»nce  of  the  United  States  the  one  hun- 
dredth. U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State, 

TBEASUBY  DEPARTMENT. 

THE   MONTHLY   PUBLIC   DEBT   STATEMENT. 

The  following  Is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
condition  of  the  public  debt  statement  for  the 
month  ending  May  31,  1876  : 


Six  per  cent,  bonds 1984,909,660 

Five  per  cent,  bonds 710,ii41,i?00 

Total  coin  bonds 1,695,041,450 

Lawful  money  debt 14,000,000 

Matured  debt 6,135,03« 

Legal  tenders 370,191,705 

Certificates  of  deposit 84,385,000 

Fractional  currency 37,359,474 

Coin  certificates 25,714,800 

Total  debt  without  interest 467,650,979 

Total  debt 2,181,827,460 

Total  interest 31,788,757 

Cash  in  Treasury- 
Coin 66,624,766 

Currency 9,286,708 

Special  deposits  held  for  redomp- 

tiou  of  certificates  o f  d  eposit . . .  34,385,000 

Total  in  Treasury 110,296,474 

Debt  less  cash  in  Treasury 2, 103,320.542 

Decrease  of  debt  di\ring  May 4.617,515 

Decrease  since  June  30, 1875 25,367,983 

BONDS  ISSUED  TO   PAOIFIO    RAILROAD    COMPANY, 
INTEREST  PAYABLE  IN  LAWFUL  MONEY. 

Principal  outstanding $64,623,512 

Interest  accrued  and  not  yet  paid  1,615,587 

Interest  paid  by  Uniteil  States. . . .  80,141,513 
Interest  repaid  by  transportation 

of  mails.  Ac 685,349 

Balance  of  interest  paid  by  United 

States :. 23,290,163 

prices  fixed  by  agreement  between  foreign 
manufacturers  to  be  considered  in  esti- 
mating values  of  imported  merchandise. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  22,  1876. 

To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  others : 

This  Department  Is  Informed  that,  by  con- 
vention or  agreement  between  foreign  manu- 
faoturers,  prices  of  certain  merchandise  are 
fixed  for  sales  to  all  foreign  purchasers, 
except  purchasers  In  the  United  States,  and 
that  Invoices  of  such  merchandise  imported 
Into  the  United  States  are  valued  at  prices 
less  than  those  so  fixed. 

In  estimating  the  foreign  market  value  of 
imported  merchandise,  appraisers  will  there- 
fore take  Into  consideration  such  agreements 
or  conventions,  as  well  as  other  evidence  or- 
dinarily considered  by  them,  being  careful 
to  allow  only  such  discounts,  exhibited  on 
the  Invoice,  as  are  according  to  the  usual 
and  established  usage  of  the  trade,  and  to 
observe  Article  446  of  the  General  Regula- 
tions, which  prescribes  that  discounts  shall 
not  be  allowed  when  the  Invoice  value  will 
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be  reduced  thereby  below  the  foreign  market 
value  at  the  date  of  exportation. 

B.  H.  BRISTOW, 

Secretarif. 

ooncebning  payment  of  8bmi- annual  duty, 
and  making  correct  rbtitrns. 

Treasury  op  the  United  States, 
Washington,  May  23,  1876. 
Hereafter  drafts  will  not  be  received  at 
this  Office  in  payment  of  semi-annual  duty. 
The  amount  must  be  deposited  with  the 
Treasurer  U.  S.,  an  Assistant  Treasurer,  or 
a  designated  depositary,  including  any  na- 
tional bank  designated  as  a  Government 
depositary,  and  a  certificate  in  triplicate  ob- 
tained therefor,  the  "original**  of  which  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  "duplicate"  to  the  Treasurer  U.  S.,  and 
the  "triplicate**  to  be  retained  by  the  bank 
making  the  deposit. 

In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  labor  and 
annoyance  in  sending  back  semi-annual 
returns  for  correction,  banks  are  urgently 
requested  to  examine  and  supervise  their 
returns,  to  insure  correctness,  before  send- 
ing them  to  this  Office.  It  is  also  requested 
that  there  be  more  promptness  in  making 
the  returns  and  payments  within  the  time 
specified  by  law. 

JNO.  C.  NEW, 

Treasurer  U.  S, 

circular  to  marshals. 

Treasury  Department, 

First  Comptroller's  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  1876. 
The  attention  of  United  States  marshals 
is  hereby  directed  to  the  following  opinion 
of   the    Honorable  S.    F.   Phillips,  Acting 
Attorney  General: 

Department  op  Justice, 

Washington,  May  29,  1876. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury : 

Sir  :  Yours  of  the  24th  instant,  addressed 
to  the  Attorney  General,  contains  the  follow- 
ing question  of  law : 

Whether  a  marshal  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  full  mileage  on  each  writ 
served  by  him  when  several,  issued  in 
behalf  of  the  Government,  to  be  served  on 
different  persons,  are  or  might  be  served  at 
the  same  time,  only  one  travel  being  neces- 
sary to  make  the  service  on  all  of  said 
persons. 

I  have  read  the  letter  of  the  Comptroller 
inclosed  by  you,  and  oonsidered  the  cases 
therein  stated,  in  one  of  which  a  marshal 
•^charges  as  for  five  separate  trips  of  125 
miles  each,  to  serve  five  subpoenas  on  wit- 
nesses for  the  United  States  in  five  oases  of 
indictments,  ail  the  writs  having  been 
issued  February  2, 1876,  and  all  served  from 
the  9th  to  11th  February,  in  Edmonson 
county,  at  or  near  the  same  place  ;**  and  in 


another  of  which  another  marshal  ''charges 
travel  on  each  of  ten  warrants  issued  by  a 
Commissioner  At  Clarkesville,  on  the  l6th 
October,  1875,  all  served  the  next  day  by 
one  deputy,  nine  of  the  writs  being  served 
25  miles  from  Clarkesville,  and  the  tenth  30 
miles  from  that  place.  It  appears  that  for 
one  travel  ten  mileages  are  claimed.** 

Allowances  for  mileage  to  marshals,  at- 
torneys, and  clerks  are  now  regulated  by 
the  act  of  22d  February,  1875,  (18  Stats., 
334,)  quoted  by  the  Comptroller.  This  act 
provides  that  ''no  such  ofBlcer  or  person 
shall  become  entitled  to  any  allowance  for 
mileage  or  travel  not  actually  and  necessarily 
performed  under  the  provisions  of  existing 
law.** 

Under  this  act,  in  my  opinion,  there  can 
be  but  one  charge  for  mileage  upon  several 
writs,  (subpoenas,  &c.,)  in  hand  at  the  same 
time,  requiring  a  marshal  to  travel  to  the 
same  place  or  in  the  same  direction. 

If  a  marshal  have  in  hand  several  writs, 
(subpoenas,  &c.,)  against  the  same  person  or 
different  persons  living  at  A,  he  will  charge 
mileage  but  once.  If  he  have  several  writs, 
&c.,  against  different  persons  living  at  either 
A,  B,  or  C,  which  are  (say)  in  the  same 
direction,  he  will  charge  one  mileage  only  to 
A,  one  mileage  from  A  to  B,  and  one  mileage 
from  B  to  C. 

No  matter  how  many  precepts  a  marshal 
may  have  in  his  hands  requiring  him  to  go 
to  the  ^me  place  or  in  the  same  direction, 
he  makes  but  one  actual  and  necessary  travel  in 
serving  them ;  for  instance*  in  the  second 
case  above  the  marshal  made  one  actual  and 
nine  constructive  travels.  The  act  of  1875 
puts  an  end  to  the  notion  that  the  latter  are 
performances  for  which  the  marshal  is  to  be 
compensated. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

S,   F.  Phillips, 

Acting  Attorney  General, 

The  construction  thus  given  to  the  law 
regulating  mileage  on  judicial  process  is 
made  the  rule  for  adjusting  accounts  for 
travel.  And  marshals  will  conform  to  it  in 
making  up  their  accounts. 

Travel  should  be  made  by  the  most  direct 
routes,  or  such  as  are  usually  taken  by 
business  men  going  on  their  own  affairs  at 
their  own  expense.  In  vouchers  containing 
charges  of  mileage  the  following  particulars 
are  required:  The  date  of  each  writ;  the 
name  of  oficer  issuing  same  ;  the  date  of 
service ;  the  place  of  service.  When  the 
place  of  service  is  not  a  city,  the  name  of 
the  nearest  post  oflce,  as  well  as  the  county, 
should  be  given ;  and  if  not  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  said  office,  the  distance  and 
direction  therefrom  should  be  stated. 

R.  W.  TAYLER, 

Comptroller, 
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BBaioirA.Tioir  of  asbistakt  bboistbr  of  tbb 

TBBA8URY. 

Trbasub/  Dbpabtmbstt, 
Officb  of  thb  Sbcbbtabt, 
Wassinoton,  D.  C,  Jwnt  9,  1876. 

To  OolUdors  of  Customa: 

Tlie  resignation  of  J.  A.  Qraham,  ABsistant 
Register  of  the  Treasnry,  having  been  ac- 
cepted, to  take  effect  on  the  30th  instanti 
tlie  blank  **Certificate8  cif  Registry,"  (Form 
4,  G-eneral  Gastoms  Regalations  of  1874,) 
heretofore  famished  bjr  the  Department, 
signed  hj  him,  will  not  be  used  after  that 
date,  and  all  blanks  of  said  form,  so  signed, 
on  liand  (nnnsed)  in  oastom-honses  on  the 
Ist  x>i'ozimo  will  be  returned  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  mail. 

B.  H.  BiftSTOW, 

Secretary. 

COXNAOB  AT  THB  UNITBD   BTATBB  MINTS  IN  MAT. 

PhiUidelphia, 


Pieces. 

Value. 

Oold  colnaire 

15,518 

100 

5,182,4«0 

558,500 

$155,000 
100 

Trade  dollars 

Subsidiary  silyer 

1,184,105 
12,475 

Total 

5,757,518 

1,301,680 

San  Francisco, 


Gold  coinage 

Trade  dollars  .... 
Subsidiary  silver 
Minor  coinage  ... 


Total. 


Pieces. 


139,000 

318,000 

2,204,000 


2,661,000 


Value. 


$2,780,000 
318,000 
716,000 


3,814,000 


\^urou 

'/•• 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Gold  ooinafire 

18,116 

$241,160 

Trade  dollars 

Subsidiary  silver 

Minor  coinaire 

1,784,000 

840,000 

1,797,116 

Total 

581,160 

Total  number  of  pieces  coined  at 

all  the  mints 10,215,634 

Total  value $5,696,840 

IMPROVING   THB  COIN. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  has  for  some  time 
past  been  arranging  for  an  improvement  in 
the  devices  on  the  coinage.  The  principal 
change  will  be  the  snbstitation  of  a  classic 
head  of  Liberty  in  place  of  the  sitting  figure 
on  the  obverse  of  the  silver  coins.  The  best 
artistic  skill  that  can  be  seoared  will  be  em- 


ployed in  effecting  thi9  and  other  Ssanptvfm* 
ments. 

THB   BOOKS    AND    ACCOUNTS  OF  THB  TBBASUBT 
DBPABTMBNT — THB   ALLBOBD    DISCBBPAllCnB< 
IN     THB     FINANCIAL     BBPOBTS — BVBBTTHnia 
COMPLBTB  AND  8ATI8FACTORT. 

The  report  sabmitted  Jane  6th  by  Mr. 
Sherman,  in  behalf  of  the  Senate  Finanoe 
Committee,  concerning  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
alleged  discrepancies  or  alterations  therein, 
is  extremely  voluminous,  embodying  a  large 
number  of  detailed  letters  and  explanations 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  containing  or  referring  to  numerous 
statements  of  accounts,  <&c.,  which  are  not 
susceptible  of  condensation  and  which  would 
occupy  many  columns  in  print.  The  com- 
mittee describe  in  detail  the  system  of 
accountability  provided  by  the  statutes  and 
say: — **So  far  as  the  safe  keeping  and  cus- 
tody of  public  money  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury is  concerned  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  a  better  mode  than  that  provided 
for  by  the  present  law.  Every  safeguard 
that  has  been  suggested  has  been  furnished. 
No  law  can  prevent  the  neglect  or  violation 
by  comptrollers,  auditors,  or  registers  of  their 
public  duties;  but  the  guards  and  checks 
upon  such,  misconduct  are  as  perfect  as 
human  ingenuity  could  devise.  The  only 
changes  in  these  laws  that  the  committee  re- 
commend are  to  authorize  the  Treasurer  to 
be  credited  with  unavailable  sums  charged 
to  him,  but  lost,  through  no  fault  of  his,  by 
the  robbery,  &c.,  of  his  subordinates  and  of 
the  United  States  depositories;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  covering  into  the  Treasury  all 
'trust  funds'  on  which  the  interest  alone  is 
to  be  disbursed  for  the  benefit  of  others,  so 
that  its  expenditure  may  be  under  the  gen- 
eral safeguard  of  the  law,  only  to  be  paid 
out  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  by 
Congress.  V  In  this  connection  the  committee 
refer  to  the  sum  of  more  than  $28,000,000, 
which  is  charged  against  the  Treasurer 
as  being  on  deposit  under  the  act  of  1836 
with  the  several  States. 

In  regard  to  apparent  discrepancies  in  the 
Treasury  accounts  the  committee  point  out, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Treasury  ac* 
count  shows  only  the  warrants  paid,  while 
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the  appropriation  aooonnt  shows  all  warrants 
issued. 

It  is  farther  shown  that  the  financial  re- 
ports at  different  periods  have  been  made  np 
according  to  different  systems  of  bookkeep- 
ing in  varions  respects,  and  that  the  same  is 
true  as  to  the  monthly  debt  statements.  The 
detailed  explanations  of  these  apparent  dis- 
crepancies that  have  been  famished  to  the 
committee  by  the  Treasury  Department  are 
found  complete  and  satisfactory,  and  no 
change  is  recommended  in  the  existing 
system,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  growth 
of  the  experience  of  the  Department  since  its 
organization.  In  one  of  the  letters  which 
are  embodied  in  the  report  Secretary  Bristow 
says  : 

**In  no  instance  has  there  been  any 
erasure  or  alteration  in  the  books  or  records 
of  this  Department,  and  the  changes  made  in 
the  published  reports  have  been  only  to  ex- 


press with  greater  accuracy  the  precise  con*" 
dition  of  the  public  accounts  as  showh  by 
such  books  and  records." 

circulab. 

Tbeasurt  Department, 

Fourth  Auditor's  Oppicb, 

June  10,  187C. 
The  following  instructions  are  issued  for 
the  guidance  of  disbursing  officers  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy: 

In  accounts  rendered  to  this  Office  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1876,  it  is  required  that  all 
payments  for  traVeling  expenses  or  advances 
shall  be  indorsed  upon  the  copies  of  the 
orders,  as  well  as  upon  the  originals. 

All  vouchers  for  the  above  payments, 
substantiated  by  copies  of  orders  from  which 
the  indorsem'ents  of  payments  have  been 
omitted,  will  be  suspended  in  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts. 

STEPHEN  J.  W.  TABOR, 

Auditor, 
Approved : 

C.  C.  CARPBNTER, 

Second  Comptroller. 


EUROPEAN  RAILWAYS. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  at  the  close 
of  1874,  (Board  of  Trade  Report,)  16,449  miles 
of  railways.  The  cost  was  £37,078,  or  a  total 
of  about  $3,000,000,000.  It  has  one  mile  to 
every  5.1  square  mile  of  superficial  area,  and 
one  to  about  2,000  inhabitants.  The  cost  per 
capita  for  construction,  etc.,  has  been  $90. 
The  rate  of  interest  was  4.49  per  cent.  The 
rate  of  profit  was  but  4.74  per  cent. 

Belgium  had  in  1871  about  1,956  miles  of 
railway;  883 miles  having  been  constructed 
by  the  State.  The  cost  to  the  State  had  been 
$58,567,559.  The  average  cost  per  mile  on 
the  total  mileage  was  £13,281.  In  Belgium 
there  is  one  mile  to  every  5.8  of  square  miles 
of  area,  and  one  to  every  2,614  persons.  In 
1872  the  profit  was  8.1  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

Germany,  according  to  Dr.  Sturmer,  had  in 
1873,  14,077  miles  of  railway,  being  one  mile 
to  every  14.8  of  area,  and  one  to  every  2,916 
persons.  The  total  cost  has  been  about 
$1,373,609,700,  or  $30'  per  capita,  (Dr. 
Sturmer.)  The  profit  on  outlay  was  6.6  per 
cent. 

France  had  in  1873,  (February  1,)  11,050 
miles  open,  2,854  in  process,  and  773  of  lines 
conceded  and  decreed,  making  a  total  of 
14,667.  The  total  cost  was  about  $2,250,000,- 
000.  The  cost  per  mile  was  about  £30,746. 
Dividend  in  France  has  represented  10.74  per 
cent,  on  outlay.  One-fifth  of  the  cost  of  French 
railways  so  far  constructed  was  contributed 
by  the  State. 

Austria  proper  has  9,901  miles  of  railway, 
while  South  Austria  and  Upper  Italy  (Tyrol,  | 


Styria,  etc.,)  have  2,617,  making  in  all  12,518 
miles.  The  average  cost  has  been  £20,512, 
or  a  total  of  about  $7,250,000,000.  The 
profits  were  but  6  per  cent.,  (1872.)  It  is  now 
understood  to  have  increased. 

Russia  had  10,140  miles,  (in  1871,)  part  of 
which  is  in  Asia.  The  cost  an  average  per 
mile  of  £21,846,  or  a  total  of  about  $1,100,- 
000,000. 

Italy  had  (1873)  a  mileage  of  4,202  miles; 
cost  about  the  same  as  the  German  roads. 
Recently  (1875)  the  Government  has  proposed 
the  purchase  of  all  the  lines.  It  has  largely- 
aided  in  their  construction  and  guarantees 
interest  on  the  bonds. 

Sweden  and  Norway  had  in  1874,  2,227 
miles,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  State. 

Spain  had  at  the  same  date,  3,801  miles, 
heavily  mortgaged  and  poorly  paying. 
(1870.) 

The  Netherlands  report  1,042 miles.  (1872.) 

Portugal,  489  miles.     (1872.) 

Roumania,  507  miles.  (European  Turkey,) 
(1873.) 

Denmark  had  in  1872,  530  miles  of  road. 

The  total  mileage  for  Europe,  according  to 
the  foregoing  figures  is  83,085.  Probably 
five  hundred  miles  of  this  total  are  to  be  found 
in  Asiatic  portions  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
Empires.  About  one-sixth  of  this  total  is 
directly  owned  by  the  Governments  of  dif 
ferent  States.  The  railway  system  is  in  all 
countries  but  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  more  or  less  under  State  supervision. 
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I  in  puliliv  fftvor,  and  bus  I'eceivi-d  substantial  encauragemeiit  from  evt-iy. 
Itory  in  the  Union. 

Jmises  havu  been  made  good.  Its  pages  lisve  been  filled  with  political  iii- 
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arrnnged,  making  a  fund  of  knowledge,  of  itsiilf,  a  valnable  text-book  to 
in  Govei'iimeutal  affairs. 

lie  Presidential  election,  which,  takes  place  in  ls7ii,  tliu  Rkfdblic  desires  to 
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aed  by  them  in  the  work,  ia  to  the  publishera,  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
i  of  otbers  would  entertjiin  of  the  Rei'uhlhj,  could  it  he  brought  to  their 
ill  not  our  friends  take  upon  tlieraselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 
0  add  their  namea  and  their  inflnence  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  the 
ilic  morality  and  good  government. 

B,  as  in  the  paat,  the  Repuhlic  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
whether  municipal.  State  or  Flattonal. 

loyalty,  lioneaty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  au  pre- requisites  for  olHce. 
credit  wlieTe  credit  is  dne  ;  and  impartial  criticism  whenever  req^nired. 
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:ny  of  the  mo.tt  thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  oonnlry.  The  deep 
!ijed  hy  them  in  the  work,  is  to  tlie  pnblisliers,  evidence  of  an  appreciation 
i  of  Others  would  entertfiin  of  the  Republic,  conld  it  be  brought  to  their 
111  uot  our  friends  take  upon  themselves  the  slight  labor  of  inviting  other 
0  add  their  names  and  their  inUueiice  to  a  magazine  that  is  published  in  the 
ilic  morality  and  good  government. 

e,  as  in  the  paitt,  the  Repuiilic  will  advocate  an  honest  administration  of 
whether  municipal,  State  or  National. 

loyalty,  honesty,  economy,  and  personal  ability  as  pre'requisites  for  ofGce. 
credit  where  credit  U  due ;  and  impartial  ci'itleiam  whenever  required. 

_.  tci  hold  up  intelligence  as  the  safeguard  to  National  safety,  and  wilt  defend 

our  free-school  system  as  essential  to  its  preservation. 

It  will  advocate  improvements,  that  esperieiice  may  commend,  in  the  education  of  the 
young  ;  but  will  oppose  all  efforts  to  divide  the  public-school  funds,  or  to  inti'odnue  into 
the  schools  sect.irian  iufluunces. 

It  will  advocate  the  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party  as  the  best,  if  nut  the  only 
means  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  I'nion,  and  the  impartial  execution  of  the  laws. 

It  will  labor  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  reforms  as  the  spirit  of  progress  may  demand, 
and  in  all  things  seek  to  present  those  methods  of  administration,  which  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  century  have  confirmed. 

It  will  give  to  its  readers  a  clear  insight  into  the  variims  hranclies  of  (lovernmeut,  by 
a  faithful  record  of  their  doings. 

These  are  among  the  leading  features  of  the  work  to  which  the  Repi'ulic  is  devoted.  It 
pledges  anew  its  best  energies  to  make  the  Centennial  volumeswortby  the  Ration  it  serves, 
and  the  year  it  enters  upon. 

To  the  Republican  press  of  the  country,  co-laborers  in  the  grand  mission  ol'  preserving 
good  government,  the  REPt'»Lir  Bends  greeting  and  thanks.  If  increased  activity  can 
merit  a  continuation  of  the  good  will  expressed,  our  brethren  of  the  press  will  still  extend 
their  hands  in  generous  welcome.  The  Presidential  campaign  will  biing  upon  all,  in- 
creased responsibilities  and  new  demands.  The  Rei'L'blic  will  bear  its  share  and  perform 
its  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  keeping  ever  in  view,  that  the  highest  reward  that  patriot- 
ism can  win,  is  the  eonacjonsneas  that  its  efforts  have  advanced  civilization  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

TS£tISd:S  : 
The  REPUBLtc  is  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  ^'2  a  year,  or 
six  copies  for  910.     The  postage,   in  all   cases,    will  be  paid  by  the  publishers.     A  few 
copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in  numbers.     Remit- 
tances should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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.      CHAPTER  I. 

Thb  Statute  Book  as  a  Source  op  National  History — Maritime  Nations  Adventurous — 
The  Wealth  op  the  Sea — Newfoundland — Letter  op  John  Rutt  to  Henry  VIII. — One 
Poor  '*  Brittanie  Barkb '* — Fisheries  Important — Acts  of  Parliament  Encouraging 
AND  Protecting  Them — Requiring  Englishmen  to  Eat  Fish  on  Certain  Days — Pen- 
alty for  Violation  op  the  Law — Fisheries  Free  to  British  Subjects — Aliens  Ex- 
cluded—Export OF  Fish  Free  op  Customs  Duties — First  Direct  Voyage  to  America 
— Richard  Mather — ^Royal  Grants — Quarrels  with  Charles  the  First — Ship  Money 
— Charles  is  Beheaded — Oliver  Cromwell — British  Navigation  Act — ^The  Revolted 
Colonies — Cobden.  > 


Learned  enthusiasts  have  defined  Law  as 
the  perfection  of  common  sense,  and  that 
the  various  amendments  made  thereto,  to 
meet  the  altered  condition  of  public  affairs, 
show  the  advance  of  a  people  in  culture  and 
enterprise.  But  it  is  far  more  interesting  to 
know  that  the  most  correct  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  nation,  exclusive  of 
its  wars,  may  be  learned  from  the  laws  upon 
its  statute-book.  They  disclose  the  popular 
character  and  disposition ;  the  train  of  cir- 
cumstances through  which  the  nation  had 
passed,  and  the  events  to  which  it  led  ;  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
distinctive  public  policy  by  which  they  have 
been  guided.  Laws  refer  to  the  numberless 
questions  which  have  arisen,  and  which 
required  settlement;  to  the  protection  ex- 
tended to  person  and  property;  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  communities;  to 
the  rights  of  trade  and  commerce ;  the  ad- 
justment of  conflicting  interests  ;  the  quality 
and  nature  of  evidence ;  to  the  rules  which 
regulate  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
to  maritime  jurisdiction.  Indeed,  all  the 
occupations  in  which  men  were  engaged  at 
home  and  abroad  have  been  the  subject  of 
legal    enactment;     and    those    enactments 


commence  from  a  period  of  comparative 
political  infancy  and  weakness,  and  follow 
the  intervening  necessities  and  struggles, 
until  to-day,  when  what  was  once  feeble  and 
immature,  is  developed  into  a  glorious  and 
mighty  power,  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the 
ijouth. 

The  history  of  the  Navigation  Laws  of 
Great  Britain  is  of  peculiar  interest.  It 
would  seem  that  the  first  instincts  of  a 
nation,  whose  coasts  are  washed  by  the 
ocean,  is  to  navigate  the  sea  for  the  purposes 
of  discovery  or  trade.  Adventurers  always 
abound  ready  for  any  enterprise,  however 
hazardous.  They  are  governed  by  two  mo- 
tives—a love  of  danger  and  the  hope  of 
reward.  The  wealth  to  be  drawn  from  the 
deep  requires  only  opportunity  and  labor. 
Newfoundland  belonged  to  England,  the 
waters  of  which  teemed  with  fish.  French 
and  Spanish  vessels  fished  off  the  coasts 
centuries  ago,  and  cured  the  fish  caught  to 
be  taken  to  those  countries.  Sabine,  a  writer 
well  versed  on  subjects  connected  with  Can- 
ada and  its  products,  states  that  in  Cabot's 
memoirs  is  a  letter  written  by  John  Kent  to 
Henry  VIII.  from  St.  John,  Newfoundland, 
in  1527,  reporting  that  he  found  **  eleven 
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men  anchoring  on  the  English  coast,  or  in- 
terfering in  waters  where  nets  were  used, 
'were  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.     The 
Newfoundland  fishery,  meantime,  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor.     Three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  vessels,  of  various  flags,  are 
estimated  to  have  been  engaged  in  it.  France 
and   Spain  had  more  ships  in   1577  than 
England,   because  the    English  merchants 
are  said  to  have  sent  their  vessels  to  the  old 
fishing  grounds  at  Iceland.     But  English 
ships  were  the  best ;  and  Englishmen  exhib- 
ited their  national  character.  They  gave  pro- 
tection to  the  fishermen  of  other  countries, 
and   exacted    tribute    or  payment    for  the 
service.      The    whole    commercial    marine, 
Sabine  says,  consisted  of  only  1,232  vessels 
in   1582,   of   which  217  were    upwards    of 
eighty  tons.     If  it  is  assumed  that  the  fifty 
then   visiting  Newfoundland    were    of   the 
latter   class,   then  nearly  one-quarter  part 
of  the  navigation  of  England,  suitable  for 
distant  voyages,  was  employed  in  fishing. 
In  the  year  1600,  it  is  estimated  that  two 
hundred   English  ships  went  annually   to 
Newfoundland,  and  that  ten  thousand  men 
and   boys  were   employed    as   catchers    on 
board,  and  curers  on  shore.     As  the  century 
advanced,   there  was  a  great    increase    of 
shipping  and  of  mariners,  which  was  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fishery. 
But  of  all  the  adventures  at  that  period,  the 
first  direct  voyage  by  an  Englishman  across 
the  Atlantic    was    made    by    Bartholomew 
Gosnold  to  the  coast  of  New  England  ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his   enterprise.      The    celebrated    John 
Smith,    of   Pocahontas    fame,    followed    in 
1614;   and  he,  too,  enriched  himself.      He 
took  forty  thousand   fish,  which  he  dried, 
and  seven   thousand   which    he   corned   or 
pickled,  in  the  waters  of  Maine,  and  pur- 
chased a  large  quantity  of  furs   from  the 
natives.     The  profits   of   the  voyage  were 
upwards   of   seven    thousand    dollars.      Of 
the  prolific   nature   of   the   fish,  and  their 
abundance  in  the  deep,  some  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  a  record  left  by  Richard 
Mather,  who  came  over  to  Massacliusetts  in 
1635.    He  kept  a  journal  of  the  voyage,  and 
when  on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  writes 
that  he  saw,  **  on  the  end  of  it  nearer  to  New 
England,  mighty  fishes  rolling  and  tumbling 


in  the  waters,  twice  as  long  and  big  as  an 
ox."  He  saw,  too,  "  mighty  whales  spewing 
up  water  in  the  air,  like  the  smoke  of  a 
chimney,  and  making  the  sea  about  them 
white  and  hoary,  as  is  said  in  Job :  of  sach 
incredible  bigness,  that  I  will  never  wonder 
that  the  body  of  Jonas  could  be  in  the  belly 
of  a  whale."  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  corporations*  which  had  received  royal 
grants,  had  the  usual  effect  when  higher  in- 
fluences were  removed.  Demoralization  per- 
vaded the  Newfoundland  colony,  which  led 
to  many  evils.  Nor  was  pride  wanting,  and 
the  assertion  of  restrictive  powers.  Robert 
Gorges  bore  a  commission  to  proceed  to  New 
England  as  lieutenant-general  over  all  the 
country  known  by  that  name  ;  and  Francis 
West  was  commissioned  as  Admiral  of  the 
Seas,  ^th  power  to  restrain  such  ships  as 
came  either  to  fish  or  trade  on  the  coast  with- 
ont  license.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  visited 
this  country  in  tlieir  official  capacity ;  but 
neither  of  them  was  commissioned  by  the 
crown.  They  were  only  agents  of  a  private 
corporation.  Claims  of  this  kind,  of  coarse, 
led  to  controversy.  But  a  royal  grant  had 
been  made  of  the  vast  domain  embraced  be- 
tween the  40th  and  4Sth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Forty  noblemen,  knights  and  gentlemen 
were  named  in  this  grant ;  and,  assuming 
that  the  fishing-grounds,  from  Acadia  to  the 
Delaware,  were  no  longer  free  to  British  sub- 
jects, they  asserted  exclusive  property  in 
and  control  over  them ;  and  they  were  sus- 
tained in  their  pretensions  by  the  king. 
This  company  was  known  as  the  ' '  Council  of 
Plymouth."  The  council  demanded  that 
every  fishing-vessel  should  pay  into  their 
treasury  a  sum  equal  to  about  83  cents  per 
ton,  which,  considering  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, would  be  a  tribute  of  more  than  $100  on 
each  English  ship.  This  action  of  the  favor- 
ites of  the  Court,  who  had  induced  the  king 
to  bestow  upon  them  such  immense  posses- 
sions, aroused  the  English  people.  They 
regarded  the  Dutch  herring  fishery  as  the 
**  right  arm  of  Holland,"  and  dreamt  of  for- 
tunes to  be  secured  from  a  kindred  pursuit 
in  Regions  not  reached  by  the  Dutch.  They 
wanted  to  fish  at  will — to  draw  the  coveted 
treasures,   without  molestation   or  tribute, 
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sails    of  Normans,  and  one  Brittaine,  and 
two  Portugall  barkes  "  in  that  harbor,  but 
mentions  no  others  ;  and  he  proposed  to  sail 
along  the  coast  to  *'  meete  *'  the  only  vessel 
of  his  own  flag  known  by  him  to  be  in  that 
region.    Subseqnently  a  colony  was  planted, 
that  fishermen  might  live  permanently  near 
the  fishing  grounds ;  and  the  colonists  ex- 
terminated   the    red    men,    who    formerly 
peopled  Newfoundland.     Tfte  intention  was, 
that  vessels  should  proceed  at  proper  sea- 
sons from  England  to  engage  in  the  fishery. 
The  fishery  soon  grew  into  national  impor- 
tance, and  was  considered  worthy  of  legis- 
lative protection — not,  it  will  be  observed, 
so  much  in  the  way  of  guarding  the  labor 
of   those   hardy  seamen,    as    in    requiring 
Englishmen  to  consume  the   fish.     Parlia- 
ment   passed    an    Act,   in    1548,   imposing 
severe  penalties  on  persons  eating  flesh  on 
fish-days.      The   punishment    for  the    first 
oflense  was  a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  ten  days 
imprisoiiment,    and  abstinence    from   meat 
during  the  same  period  ;  while,  for  the  sec- 
ond offense,  these  inflictions  were  doubled. 
Provision,  however,  was  made  for  the  sick 
and   aged,   to  whom  flesh   was   necessary. 
They  were  exempted  on  obtaining  a  license 
from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  parties  were  inserted  and 
the   reason   of  the   exemption   given,  viz., 
'*  for  the  better  avoidinge  of  sicknesses  and 
diseases    which,    by  their  absteyning    from 
flesh,  might  growe  uppon  them.'* 

Another  Act  of  154S,  the  first  which  re- 
lated to  America,  had  special  reference  to 
Newfoundland,  and  to  the  abuses  that  ex- 
isted there.  Its  quaint  preamble  says : 
*'  Forasmuch  as  within  these  few  yeeres 
now  last  past  there  have  been  levied,  per- 
ceived, and  taken  by  certain  officers  of  the 
admiraltie,  of  such  marchants  and  fishermen 
as  have  used  and  practiced  the  adventures 
and  journeys  into  Iceland,  Newfoundland, 
Ireland,  and  other  places  commodious  for 
fishing  and  the  getting  of  fish,  in  and  upon 
the  seas  and  otherwise,  by  way  of  marchants 
in  those  partees,  divers  great  exactions,  as 
summes  of  money,  doles  or  shares  of  fish, 
and  such  other  like  things,  to  the  great 
discouragement  and  hindrance  of  the  same 
merchants  and  fishermen,  and  to  no  little 
dammage  of  the  whole  commonwealth  ;  and 


thereof,  also,  great  complaints  have  bene 
made,  and  informations  also,  yerely  to  the 
King's  Majesties  Most  Honorable  Coun cell: 
for  reformation  whereof,"  etc.,  etc.  Froitt 
this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
adopted,  the  Newfoundland  fishery  became 
entirely  free  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
realm. 

At  this  time  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
England  was  limited  to  the  Flemish  towns 
and  to  the  fishing  grounds.     With  a  view  to 
extend  commerce,  and  to  encourage  the  fish- 
ing industry,  another  curious  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  1563,  which  provided 
**that  as  well  for  the  maintenance  of  ship- 
ping, the  increase  of  fishermen  and  marines, 
and  the  repairing  of  the  port  towns,  as  for 
the  sparing  of  the  fresh  victual  of  the  realm, 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  eat  fiesln 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  unless  under 
the  forfeiture  of  £3  for  each  offense,  except- 
ing in  case  of  sickness,  and  those  of  special 
licenses  to  be  obtained."    Sseter,  from  whdncL 
Saturday  was  named,  yras  one  of  the    old 
Saxon  water  deities,  and  is  represented    as 
standing  on  a  fish  with  a  bucket  in  his  hand. 
The  English  Parliament  was  thoughtful  of 
the  people's  spiritual  welfare,  as  well  as  of 
the  interests  of  trade ;  and  lest  the  eating 
of    fish   on   Wednesday   and    Saturday,    as 
enacted,  should  have  connected  with  it  the 
idea  of  religious  service,  the  Act,  which  was 
designed  to  increase  shipping  in  the  infancy 
of  English  navigation,  provided  further  that 
*' whoever   shall,   by  preaching,   teaching, 
writing,  or  by  open  speech,  notify  that  any 
eating  of   fish  or  forbearing  of  flesh  men- 
tioned in  this  statute,  is  of  any  necessity  for 
the  saving  of  the  soul  of  man,  or  that  it  is 
the  service  of  God  otherwise  than  as  oiher 
politic  laws  are  and  be,  then  such  persons 
shall  be  punished  as  spreaders  of  false  nenrs 
ought  to  be."    And  it  may  b^  remarked  that 
there  were  laws  which  took  their  rise  from 
the  fisheries,  which  required  British  subjects 
to  abstain  from  eating  flesh  and  to  eat  fish 
on  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  days  in  a 
year ;  so  that  the  demand  for  the  products 
of  the  sea  was  immense. 

In  the  year  1571,  British  fishermen  were 
permitted  to  export  sea-fish  free  of  customs 
duties ;  while,  by  another  Act,  foreign  fisher- 
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men  anchoring  on  the  English  coast,  or  in- 
terfering in  waters  where  nets  were  nsed, 
were  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.     The 
Newfoundland  fishery,  meantime,  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor.     Three  hundred  and  fifty 
to  four  hundred  vessels,  of  various  flags,  are 
estimated  to  have  been  engaged  in  it.  France 
and  Spain  had  more  ships   in   1577   than 
England,   because   the    English   merchants 
are  said  to  have  sent  their  vessels  to  the  old 
fishing   grounds   at   Iceland.     But  English 
ships  were  the  best ;  and  Englishmen  exhib- 
ited their  national  character.  They  gave  pro- 
tection to  tho  fishermen  of  other  countries, 
and   exacted    tribute    or  payment    for  the 
service.      The    whole    commercial    marine, 
Sabine  says,  consisted  of  only  1,232  vessels 
in   1582,   of   which  217  were    upwards    of 
eighty  tons.     If  it  is  assumed  that  the  fifty 
then   visiting  Newfoundland    were    of   the 
latter  class,   then  nearly  one-quarter  part 
of  the  navigation  of  England,  suitable  for 
distant  voyages,  was  employed  in  fishing. 
In  the  year  1600,  it  is  estimated  that  two 
hundred    English   ships   went   annually   to 
Newfoundland,  and  that  ten  thousand  men 
and   boys  were  employed    as  catchers    on 
board,  and  curers  on  shore.     As  the  century 
advanced,   there  was   a  great    increase    of 
shipping  and  of  mariners,  which  was  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fishery. 
But  of  all  the  adventures  at  that  period,  the 
first  direct  voyage  by  an  Englishman  across 
the  Atlantic    was    made    by    Bartholomew 
Gosnold  to  the  coast  of  New  England ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result 
of   his    enterprise.      The    celebrated    John 
Smith,    of   Pocahontas    fame,    followed    in 
1614;   and  he,  too,  enriched  himself.      He 
took  forty  thousand  fish,  which  he  dried, 
and  seven  thousand  which   he  corned   or 
pickled,  in  the  waters  of  Maine,  and  pur- 
chased  a  large   quantity  of  furs   from  the 
nativea.     The  profits   of   the   voyage  were 
upwards   of   seven    thousand    dollars.      Of 
the  prolific   nature   of  the   fish,  and  their 
abundance  in  the  deep,  some  judgment  may 
be  formed  from  a  record  left  by  Richard 
Mather,  who  came  over  to  Massachusetts  in 
1635.    He  kept  a  journal  of  the  voyage,  and 
when  on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  writes 
that  he  saw,  '*  on  the  end  of  it  nearer  to  New 
England,  mighty  fishes  rolling  and  tumbling 


in  the  waters,  twice  as  long  and  big  as  an 
ox."  He  saw,  too,  "  mighty  whales  spewing 
up  water  in  the  air,  like  the  smoke  of  a 
chimney,  and  making  the  sea  about  them 
white  and  hoary,  as  is  said  in  Job :  of  such 
incredible  bigness,  that  I  will  never  wonder 
that  the  body  of  Jonas  could  be  in  the  belly 
of  a  whale."  The  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  corporations-  which  had  received  royal 
grants,  had  the  usual  effect  when  higher  in- 
fluences were  removed.  Demoralization  per- 
vaded the  Newfoundland  colony,  which  led 
to  many  evils.  Nor  was  pride  wanting,  and 
the  assertion  of  restrictive  powers.  Robert 
Gorges  bore  a  commission  to  proceed  to  New 
England  as  lieutenant-general  over  all  the 
country  known  by  that  name  ;  and  Francis 
West  was  commissioned  as  Admiral  of  the 
Seas,  With  power  to  restrain  such  ships  as 
came  either  to  fish  or  trade  on  the  coast  with- 
out license.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  visited 
this  country  in  their  official  capacity ;  but 
neither  of  them  was  commissioned  by  the 
crown.  They  were  only  agents  of  a  private 
corporation.  Claims  of  this  kind,  of  course, 
led  to  controversy.  But  a  royal  grant  had 
been  made  of  the  vast  domain  embraced  be- 
tween the  40th  and  4Sth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Forty  noblemen,  knights  and  gentlemen 
were  named  in  this  grant ;  and,  assuming 
that  the  fishing-grounds,  from  Acadia  to  the 
Delaware,  were  no  longer  free  to  British  sub- 
jects, they  asserted  exclusive  property  in 
and  control  over  them ;  and  they  were  sus- 
tained in  their  pretensions  by  the  king. 
This  company  was  known  as  the  '  *  Council  of 
Plymouth."  The  council  demanded  that^ 
every  fishing-vessel  should  pay  into  their 
treasury  a  sum  equal  to  about  83  cents  per 
ton,  which,  considering  the  size  of  the  ves- 
sels, would  be  a  tribute  of  more  than  $100  on 
each  English  ship.  This  action  of  the  favor- 
ites of  the  Court,  who  had  induced  the  king 
to  bestow  upon  them  such  immense  posses- 
sions, aroused  the  English  people.  They 
regarded  the  Dutch  herring  fishery  as  the 
**  right  arm  of  Holland,"  and  dreamt  of  for- 
tunes to  be  secured  from  a  kindred  pursuit 
in  jPegions  not  reached  by  the  Dutch.  Thev 
wanted  to  fish  at  will — to  draw  the  c 
treasures,   without  molestation   or 
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from  the  coasts  included  in  the  limits  of  the 
patent.  The  controversy  came  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons,'  on  the  question  of  abro- 
gating the  obnoxious  monoply. 

Bancroft  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  debate. 
"What!"  says  Sir  Edwin. Sandys,    "shall 
the  English  be  debarred  from  the  freedom  of 
the  fisheries — a  privilege  which  the  French 
and  Dutch  enjoy  ?     It   costs  the  kingdom 
nothing  but  labor  ;  employs  shipping  ;  and 
furnishes  the  means  of  a  lucrative  commerce 
with  Spain.*'     The   friends   of  free   fishing 
prevailed  ;  but  that  Parliament  was  dissolved 
before  the  proper  legislation  could  be   en- 
acted.    Another  Parliament  met,  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Council  were  again  as- 
sailed.    Sir  Ferdinand   Gorges,  one  of  the 
Council,  and  who  claimed  to  have  acquired 
Maine  in  his  own  right,  was  summ&ned  to 
attend  the  House.     The  Speaker,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  great  lawyer,  demanded  the  revo- 
cation   of  the   restriction ;  and,    addressing 
Gorges  from  the  Chair,  said:  "Your  patent 
contains  many  particulars  contrary  to  the 
laws,  and  privileges  of  the  subject ;  it  is  a 
monopoly,  and  the  ends  of  private  gain  are 
concealed  under  color  of  planting  a  colony." 
Coke  afterwards  took  part  in  the   debate. 
"  Shall  none,"  said  he,  "  visit  the  sea-coast 
for  fishing  ?     This  is  to  make  a  monopoly 
upon   the  seas,  which  wont  to  be  free.     If 
you  alone  are  to  pack  and  dry  fish,  you  at- 
tempt a  monopoly  of  the  wind  and  sun."     A 
bill  was  passed  to  revoke  the  charter,  but  it 
did  not  receive  the  royal  assent.     The  Coun- 
cil, however,  were  thereafter  powerless,  al- 
though enjoying  the  King's  protection;  for 
public  sentiment  was  against  them,  and  they 
had  to  submit ;   aud  ttiey  continued  to  exist 
as  a  company  only  for   the  sale   of  lands. 
But  the  right  of  free  fishing,  thus  gained, 
was  of  little  real  value,  as  it  was  complained 
that  the  fishermen  began   to  leave   fishing, 
and  "to  fall  wholly  to  trading."  The  owners 
probably  withdrew  their  vessels,  because  of 
the  interruption  of  their  adventures  during 
the  dispute  ;  and  many  of  them  were  inter- 
ested in  the  fishing  stages  which  had  been 
set  up  by  their  countrymen  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  late  dis- 
ussions,  which  had  involved   a  difference 


between  the  King  and  Parliament,  were  to 
be  developed   in  the  next   reign.     James  I. 
bequeathed  the  quarrel  to  his  son,  Cliarles 
I. ;  and  doubtless  the  disagreements  between 
him  and  his  people,  which  brought  his  head 
to  the  block,  had  their  commencement  witi 
this  subject,  and  the  refusal  of  Parliament 
to  grant   him   money.     At  the  accession  o1 
James   I.,  the  royal   navy   consisted    of   but 
thirteen  vessels,  while  the  mercantile  marine 
had   largely  increased.     Charles   succeeded 
to  a  naval   force  far  too  weak   to  cope  with 
the  fleets  of  his  enemies.     Embarrassed  hy 
the  failure  of  the    House  of  Commons    to 
grant  him  supplies,  he  resorted  to  the  levy 
of  "  ship  money,"  in  order  to  break  up  the 
Dutch  fisheries  on  the  British  coast.     This 
illegal  method  of  raising  money,  though  for 
a  purpose  to  benefit  England,  only  widened 
the  breach  between  him  and  his  people.   The 
quarrel  with  Holland  was  of  long  standing. 
Complaints  had  been  made  in  various  reigns . 
In  the  time  of  James,  the  Dutch  were  said 
not  only  to  have  engrossed  the  fisheries,  but 
the  entire  maritime  business  of  the  country  ; 
and  the  King  compelled  them  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute  for  the  liberty  of  catching   her- 
ring on  the  coasts   of  his  kingdom.     New 
complications  arose.  The  Dutch  were  warned 
oflf  by  royal   proclamation.     Records   show 
first  occupancy  of  the  fishing  grounds  by  the 
English,  and  their  dominion  over  the  four 
seas  which  surrounded  the  British  Isles,  to 
the  exclusion  of  both  th^  French  and  Dutch. 
They  also  show  that  the  Kings  of  England, 
even  without   the  authority  of  Parliament, 
had  levied  large  sums  of  money  to  maintain 
the  sovereignty  of  these  seas.      The  Dutch 
denied  this,  and,  insisting  that  the  dominion 
of  England  extended   lio  further   than   the 
firths,  bays  and  shores,  continued  their  em- 
ployment in  British  waters.     A  demand  was 
made  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  British 
title,  and   for  tribute.     Both  were  refused. 
Negotiations  between  the  two  nations  ended 
in  no  adjustment.  But  Charles  had  annually 
increased  his  navy  by  the  exaction  of  "  ship 
money."     And   at  last,  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail 
was  equipped,  the  greatest  ever  owned  by 
England.     This  armament  was  sent  to  drive 
the  Dutch  from  the  four  "narrow  seas;" 
and  the  enterprise  having  succeeded,  the 
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Dutch  were  required  to  pay  a  sain  of  about 
$160,000.  The  value  of  the  English  fisheries, 
"botli  at   home  and  in  America,  is  therefore 
apparent.      The  increase  of   shipping  was 
encouraged.     And  Sabine  says,  that  he  re- 
gards it  as  historically  correct  to  state  that 
fhe  earliest  considerable  demand  for  English 
sliips  of  proper  size  and  strength  to  perform 
long  and  perilous  voyages  was,  for  explora- 
tions  and   fishing   upon  our  coasts.     He  is 
undoubtedly  accurate  in  the  statement.    Yet 
something  more  needs  to  be  added.  England 
liad  taken  long  strides  in  civilization.     Her 
f     people  were  learning  the  use   of  political 
power.     The  spirit  of  adventure  possessed 
many,  who  made  more  distant  voyages  than 
to  the  fisheries.     Wealth  arising  from  trade 
was   in   the  hands  of  a  greater  number  of 
merchants,  and  the  idea  of  employing  that 
wealth  with  advantage  in   other  commerce 
than  the  fisheries,  wa     pressing  itself  upon 
them,  and  holding  out  visions  tou  attractive 
to  resist.     But  before  they  were  to  realize 
their  hopes,  England  had  to  pass  through  an 
experience  which,  though  apparently  hurt- 
ful and  disastrous,  really  prepared  her  for 
what   was    to   follow.     It  consolidated    the 
I       nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  her  future 
greatness    as    a  commercial    and    political 
power. 

The  civil  war  into  which  England  was 
plunged    by  the  illegal   exaction    of   ship 
mpney,  and  the  execution  of   Charles,  de- 
volved the  government  upon  the  shoulders 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.     He  set  himself  to  work 
diligently,  put  down  insurrection  at  home, 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  made  the  name 
of   England  feared  and   respected   abroad. 
Till  the  vigorous  hand  of  Cromwell  held  the 
reins,  she  had  been  of  little  consequence  in 
the  councils  of  Europe.     But  at  the  head  of 
an  enthusiastic  army,  who  went  into  battle 
with  the   certainty   of   victory   from    their 
strong.  Puritan  faith,  he  advanced  the  fame 
i        of  England  higher  than   she  had  ever   at- 
'       tained.     His  wars  were  meant  to  settle  the 
dispute,  and  were,  therefore,  effective.     The 
blow  he  struck,  struck  home,  and  discomfited 
the  enemy.     As  a  statesman  Cromwell's  tac- 
tics  were    unique — Cromwellian  ;    and  his 
style  of  attack  w.is  superb.     He  went  forth 
to  accomplish  an  object.     When  he  left  the 


field  he  returned  with  such  evidences  of  .suc- 
cess that  neither  side  were  disposed  to  doubt. 
The  unfortunate  monarch  who  lost  his  head, 
had  managed  to  reign  without  Parliaments 
for  many  years.  Parliament  had  not  been 
summoned  from  1629  to  1640,  during  which 
period  he  levied  laxes  without  law.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  the  two 
Houses  were  convoked.  And  in  1662,  the 
celebrated  Navigation  Act  was  passed,  which 
changed  the  maritime  condition  of  the  world 
— the  commencement  of  a  series,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  was  adhered  to,  and  aff'ected 
the  legislation  of  the  United  States. 

Jenkinson,  in  his  work  on  Treaties,  gives 
a  brief  commentary  on  this  original  Naviga- 
tion Act.  He  says  ;  **  Critics  in  commerce 
reason  variously  on  the  benefits  or  disad- 
vantages of  this  Act.  Those  who'  argue  in 
its  disfavor,  reason  on  the  general  principle 
of  its  being  an  error  in  politics  to  interrupt 
the  free  course  of  commerce  by  any  kind  of 
prohibitions  whatever ;  which  is  generally 
true,  and  would  be  always  so,  could  one  be 
assured  of  constant  universal  amity.  But 
as  that  is  very  far  from  being  the  case,  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this  case 
holds  good,  since  nothing  is  more  clear,  than 
that  those  who  employ  most  ships  will  have 
most  seamen,  and  consequently  be  the  best 
enabled  to  command  the  sea.  It  was  but  too 
evident  by  this  short  war  (Cromwell's  with 
Holland)  how  near  a  match  for  us  (the  Eng- 
lish) the  Dutch  were,  and  continued  so  for 
some  years  after ;  and  had  not  this  act  been 
made,  would,  very  probably  before  this  time, 
have  been  too  potent  for  us,  as  they  would 
have  had  the  gross  of  the  Burop«an  seamen 
in  their  service ;  so  that  the  act,  notwith- 
standing some  inconveniences  it  might  pro- 
duce in  point  of  commerce,  was  a  very  happy 
thought  in  the  making,  and  shows  our  judg- 
ment in  its  being  continued." 

Passing  down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
War  for  Independence,  the  question  of  the 
right  to  trade  and  fish  by  the  revolted  colo- 
nies was  a  very  pressing  one,  which  Lord 
North  tried  to  answer  by  introducing  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  motion  to 
prevent  the  New  England  States  from  doing 
either.  The  motion  was  offered  on  the  10th 
of  February,   1775  ;   and  was   for  leave  to 
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bring  in  n  bill  to  reatrain  the  trade  and  com- 
miTcB  of  the  Provinces  of  Mflaaachusetts 
Bay,  Hew  Hampshire,  the  colonies  of  Coii- 
ueoticnt,  Rhode  Island  and  ProvidBQco  Plan- 
tation, in  North  Ameriea,  to  Sreat  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  British  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  prohibit  saoh  provinces  and 
colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery,  etc., 
etc.  The  motion  wae  supported  by  Lord 
North  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  Americans 
had  refused  to  trade  with  England,  it  was 
bat  just  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  trade  with  any  other  nation.  When 
the  measure  was  brought  in  it  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Burke  and  other  friends  of  the 
Colonies.  Fox  delivered  his  maiden  speech 
again=t  it,  which  gave  promise  of  the  talent 
he  afterwards  displayed.  But  the  Govern- 
ment was  strong,  and  some  of  its  supporters 
were  plensed  to  consider  the  bill  as  one 
simply  of  cmnmercial  regulation.  It  passed 
the  Hours  on  the  Sth  of  March,  and  was 
read  a  third  time,  on  the  16th,  in  the  House 

The  Navigation  Laws  were  upheld  by  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  England,  and  were 
defended  by  every  generation  of  political 
(economists  down  to  the  time  of  Richard 
Cobden,  Why  those  laws  were  regarded  as 
so  important,  may  be  seen  from  the  speech 
of  Blr.  Huskisson,  once  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  all  questions 
relating  to  trade.  Ue  said :  "  Our  Naviga- 
tion Laws  have  a  two-fold  object :  first,  to 
create  And  maintain  in  this  country  a  great 
cotnuierciiil  marine :  secondlv.  an  obiect  not 


export  their  produce  to  England  In  Britisi; 
ships  only,  instead  of  employing  the  vesseU 
of  any  third  power."  Sach  is  the  spirit  uni 
purpose  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  the  Lon° 
Parliament,  re-enacted  in  the  first  year  o 
the  Restoration,  and  which  was  in  stringeni 
operation  in  England  till  close  upon  the 
year  1850. 

Bat  a  better  idea,  perhaps,  may  be  g&ined 
of  the  navigation  laws,  and  what  they  pro- 
duced,  from  the  following  brief   ayuopais, 
which  says  a  great  deal  in  a  small  space : 
They  secured  to  England  the  building  of  her 
ships,  and  their  navigation  by  British  sea- 
men ;  the  absolute  monopoly  of  her  Colonial 
commerce,  and  her  full  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.     For  those  purposes,  it 
was  provided  that  no  ship  should  be  deemed 
a  British   ship  that   was   not  wholly  bnitt 
within   the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  and 
wholly  owned  by  British  subjects,  navigated 
by  a  Brilishcomniander,  andacrewof  which 
at  least  three-fonrths  were  British  subjects  ; 
nnnt,  tliat  ohly  British  ships  should   carry 
any  merchandise  from  any  port  of  the  British 
empire  to  any  other ;  and   thirdly,  that  no 
goods  which  were  the   growth,  product,  or 
manufacture  of  Asia,   Africa,    or   America, 
should  be  imported  into  any  of  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  except  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  of  the   countries  of  which   the  goods 
were  the  production.     The  rigorous  exeoa- 
tion  of  these  laws,  and  the  consequent  ad- 
herence to  these  principles,  are  supposed  by 
many  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  on* 
'n  giving  to  Groat  Britain  her  enor 
immerce.     In  order  to  ascertain  whn 
ritish  ships,  and  secure  the  exeuutioi 
e  laws,  an  admirable  system  of  reg 
aa  adopted,  and  remained  in  force  ll 
d  during  almost  two  centuries, 
stantial  change.     But  a.  change  wal 
illy  made,     lu  1S49  the  principle  a 
de  was  permitted  to  break  down  thil 
)ly  to   some   extent.     By  the   ^ 
ar,  and  the  subsequent  amendmentsi 
lacted   that   ships  which  are  i 
build  may  become  British  by  regii 
wholly  owned  by  British  subjeetl 
est,  that  any  ship  may  bring  to  th 
Kingdom  any  merchandise,  exoepi 
iwever,  that  the  King   or  Queen,  b{ 
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order  in  council,  may  interpose  such  changes, 
restrictions,  or  prohibitions   upon  ships  of 
any  country  as  will  put   the  ships  of  that 
country,  when  in  British  ports,  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  on  which  British  ships  stand 
in  the  ports  of  that  country.     (App.  Ency.) 
In  order  fully  to  understand  the  reasons 
lor  the  change  in  the  navigation  laws,  it  will 
be  necessary  to   refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
condition  of  England  at  the  time.     Cobden 
liad  instinctively  perceived  that  as  all  hu- 
man society  must  rest  upon  a  material  founda- 
tion,  it  was  to  the  laws  of  material  progress 
tliat  inquiry  must  be  first  directed,  and  that 
before  and  beneath  all  systems  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  schemes  of  public  morality, 
tliere  must  lie  the  science  of  the  **  wealth  of 
nations.'*     When  the  soil  of  a  country  is^ 
appropriated,  the  only  means  whereby  an 
increasing  population  can  limit  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  laud-owners,  is  by  working  for 
foreign  markets.    Such   a    population   has 
only  its   labor  to  give   in  exchange  for  its 
requirements,  and  if  this  labor  is  constantly. 


increasing,  while  the  produce  of  the  soil  is 
stationary,  more  labor  will  steadily  and  pro- 
gressively be  demanded  for  less  of  the  earth's 
products.  A  fall  of  wages  would,  therefore, 
ensue,  which,  if  caused  by  laws  which  kept 
up  the  price  of  English  corn,  while  refusing 

admission  to  foreign  corn  to  reduce  the  price 
of  bread,  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
crimes.  Cobden  looked  upon  the  world  as 
composed  of  a  number  of  interdependent  na- 
tions ;  and  he  desireil,  through  commerce — 
not  competitive,  but  co-operative  commerce 
— to  link  them  together  in  amity.  He  wished 
to  advance  the  material '  prosperity  of  the 
world  by  the  strong  tie  of  common  indus- 
trial interests.  He  would  liberate  trade  from 
every  charge  save  for  the  actual  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  throw  open  the  world  to  all 
nations.  The  incentive  to  war  would  conse- 
quently be  removed,  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple being  bound  up  in  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Especially  would  that  be  the  case  in 
England,  whose  foreign  commerce  is  the 
source  of  her  weailth. 
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The  revolt  of  the  Colonies  of  North  Amer- 
ica was  m  memorable  struggle.  Our  revolu- 
tionary fathers  stood  steadily  to  their  pur- 
pose;  and  were  prepared  to  defend  their 
right  to  the  creation  of  a  Power  distinct  and 
separate  from  the  mother  country.  Such  an 
event  needed  the  sagacity  of  statesmanship, 
as  well  as  courage  and  patriotism  on  the 
battle-field.  And  that  sagacity  was  forth- 
coming in  aid  of  the  negotiators,  always 
ready  to  advance  the  cause,  even  while  the 
conflict  was  being  waged. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  principles 
of  the  navigatir)n  laws  had  been  applied  to 
the  Colonies.  But  when  they  became  inde- 
pendent States,  the  time  would  arrive  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
The  records  of  Congress  show  that,  on  a  propo- 
sition to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace,  Mr. 
Gerry  introduced  resolutions  relating  to  the 
fisheries,  on  which  there  was  much  debate. 


the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other 
fishing  banks  and  seas  of  North  America, 
were  claimed.  A  violent  opposition  sprang 
up.  It  was  said  to  be  absurd  to  expect  that 
a  war,  commenced  for  freedom,  should  be 
continued  for  the  humble  privilege  of  catch- 
ing fish.  Mr.  Gerry  replied  :  **  It  is  not  so 
much  fishing,  as  enterprise,  industry,  em- 
ployment.^ It  is  not  fish  merely  which  gen- 
tlemen sneer  at ;  it  is  gold,  the  produce  of 
that  avocation.  It  is  the  employment  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  idle,  the  food 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  hungry,  the 
wealth  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
poor, — that  depend  upon  your  putting  these 
resolutions  into  the  instructions  to  your 
minister:"  The  resolution  passed ;  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  instructed  **  that  the  common 
right  of  fishing  should  in  no  case  be  given 
up."     And  they  were  not  given  up.     In  the 
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The  common  rights  of  Americans  to  fish  on  I  third  article  of  the  treaty  which  was  made, 
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But  the  career  of  the  United  States  wtts 
attended  with  trials  and  stroggloB,  with  vast 
individual  low,  while  aiming  to  ohtaiu  a. 
broader  recognition  of  national  rights.  The 
prohibitory  acts  of  1808,  the  embat^o,  and 
other  restrictive  measnreB,  which  preceded 
the  war  of  1312,  produced  most  disastrona 
results  in  flew  England.  Ship  baildiag, 
which  had  been  a  considerable  trade,  b&d 
almost  died  out ;  the  flsheries,  as  the  iinr- 
Beries  of  navigation  and  for  the  nurture  of 
man,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  called  them,  were  si- 
most  unproductive,  and  the  ships  of  Anneri- 
cans  werit  seized.  Then  came  the  war,  with 
its  negotiations  and  questions  to  be  settled. 
During  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  John 
Adams,  who  was  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  ad- 
dreEised  a  letter  to  President  Hadi son,  on  tba 
2Sth  of  November,  1814,  in  which  he  said  : 
"  All  that  I  can  sajis,  that  I  would  continue 
this  war  forever,  rather  than  surrender  one 
acre  of  our  territory,  one  iota  of  the  fisheries, 
(as  established  by  the  third  article  of  tha 
tPenty  of  1783),  or  one  sailor  impressed  from 
any  merchant  ship."  *  ,*  "  It  is  the  de- 
cree of  Providence,  as  I  believe,  that  the  oa^ 
tion  must  be  purified  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion." Sentiments  like  these  inspired  the 
true  course  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Clay  embodied 
in  a  proposition  to  the  British  commissiooers 
the  principle  that  we  held  our  rights  of  fish- 
ing by  the  same  tenure  as  we  did  out  inde- 
pendenoe ;  that,  unlike  another  class  of 
treaties,  the  treaty  of  1783  is  to  be  regarded 
as  perpetual,  and  of  the  uature  of  a  deed.  In 
which  the  fisheries  are  an  appurtenant  of  tho 
soil  conveyed  or  parted  with  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  no  stipulation  was  neoessary  or 
desirable  to  secure  (ho  perpetuity  of  tha  ap- 
pendage, more  than  the  territory  itself.  Out 
of  these  propositions  grew  the  Commercial 
Convention,  of  July  3,  1815,  which  estab- 
lished a  reciprocity  of  duties  and  charges  ol 
all  kinds  upon  the  vessels  of  Qreat  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  ports  of  each 
nation.  Its  operation  was,  by  its  terms,  to 
begin  from  the  day  of  its  date.  The  rule  of 
reciprocity  ought  to  have  attached,  practi- 
cally, at  that  time;  instead  of  which,  each 
nation  continued  for  a  while  to  levy  the  du- 
ties existing  before  the  convention,  and  Eng- 
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land  had  not  abolished  them  all  in  1 818.  The 
commercial  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
made  known  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1815, 
and  the  principle  set  forth  in  that  act  was 
applied  by  the  convention  to  the  commerce 

between  the  United  States   and  the  British 
territories  in  Europe.     But  the  convention, 
having  excluded  from  its  scope  the  trade  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  British  col- 
onies in  America,  Great  Britain  had,  in  part, 
secured  to  herself  all  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
vention.    She  had  obtained  the  relinquish- 
ment of  our  discriminating  duties  ;  but  she, 
by  her  navigation  laws,  retained  for  herself, 
in  the  exclusion  of  the  colonies  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  mutual  commerce,  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  double  and  circuitous  voyage 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  colonies,  from  the 
colonies  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
United  States  to  Gr^^t  Britain  ;  and  the  dis 
ftstrous  effects  of  this  were  speedily  felt  by 
the  commercial  and  navigatory  interests  of 
the  United  States.     Mr.  Richard  Rush,  who 
was  sent  to  England  as  Minister  of  the  United 
States,  was  charged  with  the  important  duty 
of  representing   this   state   of  affairs  to  the 
British  Government ;  and  he  was  to  ask  them 
to  apply  a  remedy.    Mr.  Rush  reached  Lon- 
don at  the  close  of  the  year  1817,  and   en- 
tered at  once  upon  his  labors,  even  before  he 
had  been  presented  to  George  IV,  then  re- 
gent.    From   an  interesting  diary,  kept  by 
Mr.  Rush,  during   his   residence  abroad,   it 
appears  that,  at  his  first  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,   that   nobleman   expressed   his 
pleasure    at  hearing  of   the  prosperity   of 
the  United  States,  remarking  that  the  pros- 
perity  of  one   commercial  nation    contrib- 
uted to  that  of  others.     At  another  opportu- 
nity, the  subject  of  the  Commercial  Conven- 
tion was  discussed.    Mr.  Rush  observed  tliat, 
as  nt^ither  country  had  carried  out  its  terms, 
his   Government  desired  to  carry  back  the 
operation  of  the  Convention  to  the  day  of  its 
date,  and   was   ready  to  give   effect  to  this 
rule   by   retrospective  measures,  hoping  to 
find  a  corresponding  disposition  in  his  Majes- 
ty's  government.     The  partial   opening   of 
the  West  India  trade,  to  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  was  also  to  be  considered,  and 
placed  upon  a  satisfactory  footing.    The  pre 
cise  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  trade,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  on  the  side  of  the  United 


States,  stands  thus,  as  recorded  in  the  diary. 
The  United  States  contend  for  a  free  inter- 
course in  their  vessels  with  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  and  British  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  whenever  the 
trade  is  opened  at  all  by  Great  Britain  to 
their  flag ;  else,  they  say,  that,  by  naviga- 
tion acts  of  their  own,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  prohibit  the  trade  altogether.  The  steady 
policy  of  England  has  been  to  secure  as  large  • 
an  employment  as  possible  of  her  own  ton- 
nage, in  carrying  on  her  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Her  celebrated  naviga- 
tion act3,  commenced  iA  Cromwell's  time, 
and  adhered  to  in  principle  ever  since,  what- 
ever occasional  departures  there  may  have 
been  from  them  in  practice,  nave  all  had 
this  end  in  view.  They  provided  that  the 
whole  trade  between  England  and  the  con- 
tinents of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  should 
be  carried  on  in  English  ships,  manned  by 
English  sailors.  They  also  embraced  regu- 
lations that  placed  the  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  the  European  nations  upon  nearly 
the  same  footing.  It  was  against  the  pre- 
vious monopoly  of  Dutch  tonnage  that  these 
navigation  acts  were  levelled.  What  more 
natural,  than  that  other  nations  should  be 
unwilling  to  witness  the  same  monopoly  in 
the  tonnage  of  England,  that  she  objected  to 
in  that  of  the  Dutch  ;  more  especially,  since 
the  foreign  and  colonial  dominions  of  Eng- 
land have  swelled  to  an  extent  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  conceived  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell  ?  The  West  India  Islands  being 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  her  right  to  in- 
terdict all  trade  between  them  and  any  for- 
eign country,  could  not  be  denied,  and  was 
not.  As  a  general  rule,  she  did  interdict  it ; 
but  there  were  junctures  when,  to  advance 
objects  of  her  own,  she  would  throw  the 
trade  open  to  the  United  States.  When  she 
did  this,  she  confined  it  to  her  own  ships, 
manned  by  her  own  sailors.  What  the 
United  States  claimed  was,  that,  whenever 
the  trade  existed  at  all,  it  should  be  carried 
on  in  their  vessels,  manned  by  their  sailors, 
as  well  as  with  the  vessels  and  sailors  of 
England.  The  trade  once  opened,  the  United 
States  were  parties  to  it ;  and  thence  urged 
their  right  to  a  voice  in  its  regulation.  This 
was  their  doctrine.     It  had  been  maintained 
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since  the  days  of  President  Washington.  It 
contemplated  no  interference  with  the  colo- 
nial rights  or  monopoly  of  Great  Britain.  It 
left  her  at  full  liberty  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
tation into  her  colonies  of  whatever  articles 
she  thought  fit,  from  the  United  States; 
and  in  like  manner  to  prohibit  exportations. 
It  onl^  asked  the  commercial  intercourse, 
of  whatever  nation  it  might  be,  that  was 
once  opened  for  her  benefit,  or  that  of  both 
countries,  should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of 
equality  as  to  the  vessels  and  sailors  of  both. 
This  had  been  done  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  dominions  of 
Britain,  by  the  convention  of  July,  1815. 
That  convention  itself,  unless  the  reciprocity 
were  extended  to  the  West  Indies,  would 
give  undue  advantages  to  British  vessels. 
The  latter  could  sail,  under  its  enactments, 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  for  example, 
paying  in  New  York,  none  other  than  Amer- 
ican duties.  Thence,  under  the  English 
colonial  system,  they  could  sail  to  the  Eng- 
lish West  Indies  and  back  again  to  Eng- 
land, making  profit  from  this  three-fold  ope- 
ration. American  vessels,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  confined  to  the  direct  track  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  British  ship 
could  sail  on  the  three  sides  of  the  triangle  ; 
the  American  only  on  one. 

While  Mr.  Rush  was  holding  communica- 
tion with  the  British  Government, in  America, 
the  Navigation  Act,  of  the  18th  of  April, 
1818,  was  passed.  This  act  closed  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  against  every  British 
vessel,  coming  from  any  port  or  place  in  any 
British  colony,  or  territory,  which  was,  or 
might  be,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation 
and  trade,  closed  against  vessels  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  such 
British  vessel,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the 
course  of  her  voyage,  she  might  have  touched 
at,  or  cleared  out  from,  any  intermediate 
port  or  place  in  the  British  possessions,  open 
to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  was  nev- 
ertheless to  be  excluded  from  the  United 
States,  provided  she  had  cleared  oat,  or 
sailed,  from  any  closed  British  port,  before 
touching  at,  or  clearing  out  from,  such  inter- 
mediate open  port ;  and  every  vessel  viola- 
ting, or  attempting  to  violate,  the  act,  was 
declared  to  be  forfeited,  together  with   her 


cargo,    to    the   United   States.     And   every 
British  vessel,   in   any   port   of  the  United 
States,  on  board  of  which  should  have   been 
there  laden,  for  exportation,  any  articles  of 
the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  othef*  than  sea  stores,  neces- 
sary for   the   voyage,   was   required,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  vessel  and  cargo,  to 
give  satisfactory  security  that  the  article  so 
laden  on  board  for  exportation,   should  be 
landed  at  some  place  other  than  a  place  in 
any  British  colony,   or  territory,  which,  by 
the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade, 
might  happen  to  be  closed  against  vessels  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rush  explained  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  President  had  given  1  is  consent 
to  that  act,  but  said  it  was  founded  on  equal 
justice;  still  his  desire  was  to  give  eflicaoy 
to  measures  mutually  rlore  beneficial  and 
conciliatory.   To  that  end,  the  negotiation  of 
a  general  treaty  was  proposed,  which  should 
include,  among  other  matters,  the  question 
relating  to  the  fisheries,  which  was  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  importance.     The  nego- 
tiation proceeded,  and  the  right  and  liberty, 
forever,   was   secured  to  American  vessels, 
in  common  with  British  vessels,  to  fish  on 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  &c., 
with  the   exception  of  the  inshore  fishing, 
within  three  miles  from  the   land.     But   no 
article  could  be  agreed  upon  as  to  the  West 
India  trade,  because  of  the  colonial   system 
of  Great  Britain.     Where,  however,  the  colo- 
nial system  of  Spain  interfered  with  English 
commerce,   a  very  decided  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed, on  behalf  of  England,  by  one  who  ' 
had  a  right  to- speak.     The  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador represented  to  Cromwell,  that  the  In- 
quisition and  the  colonial    trade  were  his 
master's  two  eyes.  Cromwell  replied  :  "Then 
I  must  trouble  your  master  to  put  out  his 
two    eyes."     And    words,    from   Cromwell, 
were  not  to  be  disregarded.     But  to  return 
to  the  fisheries  :  It  was  said  that  New  Eng- 
land, alone,   was  more  populous  than  were 
the  Dutch,  when  their  sailors  carried  terror 
to  the  shores  of  the  Medway,  and  as  mari- 
time;    and  that    ^^  her  farms  were  upon   the 
ocean,  and  she  (/atheredher  harvests  from  every 
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As  England  continued  .to  hold  to  her  mo- 
nopoly, the  United  States  was  forced  to  legis- 
late against  British  vessels  gaining  any  ad- 
vantages from  trade*  while  American  vessels 
were  excluded  from  her  colonial  ports.     The 
act  of  May  15,  1820,  closed  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  against  British  vessels  coming 
by  sea  from  any  place  in  Lower  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  St. 
John's,  Cape  Breton,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas, 
the   Caicos,  or  any   of  the   dependencies  of 
either  of  them,  or  from  any   other  place   in 
the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  on  the  continent  of  America,  south 
of  the  United  States,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  vessel  and  cargo.     It  also  contin- 
ued the  prohibition   concerning   imports   to 
the  above-named  places,  in  British  bottoms. 
The  British  Government  saw  that  England 
would  not  be  permitted  to  engross  all  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  her  colonies,  and  certain  of  the  colonial 
ports  were  opened  to  the  admission  of  Ameri- 
can vessels   laden  with  certain   articles   of 
American   produce.     Congress    reciprocated 
this  concession,  by  the  act  of  May   6,   1822, 
authorizing  the   President  to   proclaim   the 
opening  of  our  ports,  upon  terms  of  equal  ad- 
vantage.    But  the  English  concessions  were 
very  imperfect.     American  vessels  were  al- 
lowed to  carry   directly,  and  not  otherwise, 
from  some  American  port  to  the  certain  colo- 
nial ports  which  had  been  opened,  and  enor- 
mous duties  were  levied  upon  the  articles 
they  were  permitted   to  carry,  from  which 
the  cargoes  of  British  vessels  were  exempt. 
And   those   vessels,  moreover,    could  carry 
from  the  colony  in   North    America  to  the 
colony  in  the  West  Indies,  which  American 
vessels  could   not.     The  inequalities  under 
which  American  commerce  labored,  were  so 
great  and  obvious,  that  the  act  of  March  1, 
1823,  was  passed.     This  act  limited  the  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  in  British  ves- 
sels to  the  direct  voyage.     By  the  old  Navi- 
gation Act,  of  the  Commonwealth,  no  vessel 
of  the  United  States  could  enter  any   of  tMe 
enumerated    ports  of  the  British  colonies, 
coming  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
the  act  of  George  IV,  which  relaxed  the  old 
Navigation  Act,  so  as  to  open  the  enumerated 
ports  to  American  vessels,  admitted  them 


only  direct  from  the  United  States.  No 
American  vessel,  so  admitted  to  those  ports, 
could  export  anything  from  them,  because 
no  other  vessels  were  admitted.  And  it  was 
impossible  fully  to  apply  the  restrictions  to 
British  vessels  which  were  applied  to  Amer- 
icans. So  the  act  forbade  British  vessels, 
coming  from  elsewhere,  to  bring  with  them 
merchandise  from  the  enumerated  ports  ;  and 
those  coming  from  the  enumerated  ports,  to 
bring  with  them  merchandise  from  else- 
where.  Parliament  met  this  enactment  by  a 
law  which  limited  the  liberty  of  trade  to 
**  the  ships  of  those  countries  which,  having 
colonial  possessions,  should  grant  the  like 
privileges,  of  trading  with  those  possessions, 
to  British  ships  ;  or  which,  not  having  colo- 
nial possessions,  should  place  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  its 
possessions  abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nation."  The  United  States, 
having  no  colonial  possessions,  could  not 
come  within  the  first  of  these  conditions  ; 
but  it  was  expected  to  come  under  the  sec- 
ond. It  did  not  do  so  ;  and  an  Order  in 
Council  was  issued,  July  27,  182G,  declaring 
that  the  United  States  had  not  complied  with 
the  conditions  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  and 
declaring  that  the  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  greater  pa* 
of  the  British  colonies  should  cease,  on  a  day 
named.  The  President,  on  Maich  17,  1827, 
issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies  be  prohibited.  And  thus, 
said  Mr.  Gushing,  by  the  orticial  acts  of  both 
governments,  the  commercial  intercourbo  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  was  suspended, 
and  cease<l.  The  value  of  the  interests, 
brought  to  a  stand  still  so  suddenly,  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  figures,  which  show 
the  gross  registered  tonnage,  and  the  total 
amount  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  both 
nations  for  the  year  1826  : 

Statement  of  the  Gross  Registered  Tonnage  for 

the  Year  1826;  737,978  tons. 
Statement   Showing   the  Value  of  Foreign  Mer- 
chandise Imported,  Re-  exported  and  Consumed 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  Year  1826  ; 

Imported ...$84,974,477 

Re-exported 34,539,612 

Consumed,  and  on  hand 00,434,862 

Population 11,574,889 

Consumption  per  capita,  $5.2'2 

Value  of  the  Exports  of  Domestic  Produce  and 

Manufactures  for  the  Year  18*26  ; 
Year  ending  Sept.  20,  Amount....$53,055,71'). 
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All  States  are  known  by  names  other  than 
their  legal  ones  ;  hence,  Nebraska  was  christ- 
ened the  **  Antelope  State."  Yet  its  editors 
and  citizens  generally,  in  writing,  denomi- 
nate it  the  "  Junior  State."  This  they  will 
abandon,  however,  next  year,  when  Colorado 
will  take  her  place  as  the  "Junior"  and 
'\Centennial  State."  "Nebraska"  is  an 
Indian  word,  and  was  the  original  name  of 
what  is  now  called  the  "Platte"  Kivw. 
*'Ne "—water;    " Braska  "— wide,  shallow. 

The  territory  forming  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
was  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase  of 
1803,  and,  until  1812,  formed  a  part  of  the 
"District,"  or  "Territory,"  of  Louisiana, 
when  it  was  embraced  in  "Missouri  Terri- 
tory." After  the  organization  of  Missouri, 
as  a  State,  in  1 821,  Nebraska  was  without 
organization  until  1844,  when  Senator  Ste* 
phen  A.  Douglas,  the  "Little  Giant,"  of 
llliuois,  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Territory  of  Nebraska,  which  was  referred, 
amended,  and  finally  lost  sight  of,  until 
1848,  when  the  same  Senator  revived  his 
bill,  which  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  recommitted,  and  again  slept 
u%til  1854,  when  its  awakening  aroused  the 
entire-  Union.  Congress  then  defined  the 
territory  of  Nebraska.  But  in  1861,  Colo- 
rado and  Dakota  were  organized,  and  in  18G3 
Idaho,  each  taking  a  portion  from  Nebraska, 
reducing  it  to  its  present  broad  limits  of 
75,000  square  miles,  or  the  seventh  largest 
State  in  the  Union. 

In  March,  1 860,  the  electors  of  Nebraska, 
by  a  vote  of  1,877  to  1,987,  declined  forming 
a  State  government.  In  1864,  Congress,  at 
the  request  of  the  Territorial  legislature, 
passed  an  enabling  act,  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  Constitution 
of  Nebraska  should  contain  an  article,  for- 
ever irrevocable,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress — 

1st.  That  slavery,  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, should  be  forever  prohibited,  in  said 
8tate. 

2d.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious 
sentiment  should  be  tecured,  and  no  inhab- 
itant of  said  State,  to  be  ever  molested,  in 
person  or  property,  on  account  of  his  or  her 
mode  of  religious  worship. 


3d.  That  the  people  of  the  Territory 
should  disclaim  all  right  to  the  unappropri- 
ated public  lauds  within  its  borders;  that 
the  lands  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not 
residing  within  the  State,  should  not  be 
taxed  higher  than  the  land  belonging  to  resi- 
dents, and  that  the  land,  or  property,  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  taxed. 

Nothing  definite  was  done,  however,  until 
June,  1866,  when,  by  a  vote  of  3,938  to 
3,838,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  by  tbo 
electors,  and,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  the 
first  legislature  of  the  State  convened,  at 
Omaha,  the  then  Capital ;  but  it  was  not 
until  February  8,  1867,  that  Congress  finally- 
passed  a  bill  admitting  Nebraska.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  having  refused  to  sign,  or  veto, 
the  bill  adopted  by  Congress  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  July,  1866,  and  vetoed  the  on© 
pass«id  in  January,  1867,  and  when  the  bill 
finally  passed,  it  was  over  President  John- 
son's veto,  by  ^  Senate  vote  of  30  to  9,  and 
in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  120  to  44.  John- 
son's professed  objections  were,  that  the  bill 
embraced  conditions  not  mentioned  in  the 
enabling  act ;  that  the  proceedings  attend- 
ing the  formation  of  the  Constitution  were 
different  from  those  prescribed ;  and  that 
the  population  did  not,  at  that  time,  justify 
the  admisf:ion  of  Nebraska  But  it  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  his  real  objection  was 
the  political  character  of  the  applicant. 

The  bill  admitted  the  State  into  the  Union, 

upon  an  equal   tooting  with   the    original 

States,  with  the  following  express  condition : 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  this 
shall  not  take  effect,  except  upon  the  funda- 
mental condition,  that,  within  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the 
elective  franchise,  or  of  any  other  right,  to 
any  person,  by  reason  of  race,  or  color,  ex- 
cept Indians  not  taxed ;  and  upon  the  fur- 
ther fundamental  condition,  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  said  State,  by  a  solemn  public  act, 
shall  declare  the  assent  of  said  State  to  the 
said  fundamental  condition,  and  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  President  of  the  United  States  an 
authentic  copy  of  said  act. 

Upon  receipt  of  this,  the  President  was 
required,  by  proclamation,  to  announce  the 
fact';  and  from  that  time,  without  further 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  ad- 
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mission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  was  to 
be  considered  as  complete. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1867,  the  Ne- 
braska legislature  ratified  the  above  provi- 
sion, and  declared  that  said  third  section  of 
act  of  Congress  should  be  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  State.  On  the  lat  of  March, 
1867,  the  President  announced,  by  procla- 
mation, the  compliance  of  Nebraska  with  the 
provisions  aforesaid,  and  from  that  day  dates 
her  full  admission  into  the  Union. 

There  is,  probably,  no  State  in  the  Union 
which  can  show  such  matt^rial  advantages, 
in  such  a  short  period,  as  Nebraska,  ftom 
March,  1SG7,  to  the  opening  of  the  present 
year.  Before  us  li«8  the  valedictory  mes- 
sage of  Governor  Robt.  W.  Furnas,  delivered 
in  Januarv  last,  a  masterly  State  paper,  from 
which  we  glean,  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  1872,  there  were  538  school  houses  in 
the  State,  valued  at  $700,000;  whereas, 
the  report,  for  the  fiscal  year  1874,  showed 
1,345  school  houses,  valued  at  over  $1,300,- 
000,  an  increase  of  over  800  buildingb  and 
$600,000,  in  two  years  ;  while  the  increase  in 
pupils,  for  the  same  period,  was  21,868, 
there  being  at  the  close  of  1874,  72,991. 

Nebraska  has,  also,  a  State  University, 
Agricultural  College  and  Normal  School, 
each  and  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  which 
speaks  well  for  the  educational  spirit  of  the 
people  of  the  '* Antelope  State." 

Of  Slate  institutions,  Nebraska  has  an  In- 
sane Asylum,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  and 
Penitentiary,  and  the  last  legislature  provi- 
ded for  the  erection  of  a  Blind  Asylum.  And 
here  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  convicts  in  the  Penitentiary 
is  64.  It  is  the  only  institution  which  does 
not  thrive  in  proportion  to  the  swelling  pop- 
ulation of  the  State. 

The  head  waters  and  upper  branches  of 
the  Missouri  River  are  all  in  Nebraska. 
The  soil  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  and  of  a 
dark,  vegetable  mould,  easily  stirred  and 
tilled.  The  altitude  of  the  country  secures 
to  it  a  dry,  pure,  salubrious  atmosphere,  frefe 
from  fog  and  humidity.  The  extreme  of 
heat  is  100^,  tempered  by  prairie  breezes — 
the  extreme  of  cold  is  16^  and  20^,  but  the 
"  zephyrs  "  of  winter  do  not  temper  it  much. 


THB    PRESENT. 

We  have  briefly,  and  without  efl'ort  to  ex- 
tenuate, set  forth  Nebraska  as  it  was,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen,  that  she  was  boru  after 
much  travail  and  solicitude.  And  even  after 
its  birth,  it  had  a  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  overcome,  in  the  fact,  that  the 
people  of  the  world,  through  our  geographers, 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  State  was  looate<i 
in  the  centre  of  the  **  Great  American  Des- 
ert.". But  to-day,  the  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  great  error  thus  circulated. 
And  there  are  other  witnesses  also.  We  re- 
fer to  those  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
who  attended  the  two  last  National  Pomologi- 
cal  Exhibitions,  holden  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  each  of 
which  Nebraska  carried  away  the  largest 
and  most  envied  premiums.  The  record  will 
be  required  by  many  ere  this  is  believed. 
Well,  to  prove  it.  On  page  40  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  and  Exhibition 
holden  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  6, 
7  and  8,  1871,  we  find  the  following  record  : 

**From  Nebraska  State  HorticuUur»«l  Soci- 
ety, Nemaha  county,  Nebraska,  R.W. Furnas, 
Secretary  :  134  varieties  of  apples,  12  of  seed- 
ling peaches,  10  of  pears,  2  of  plums,  1  of 
grapes.  The  collection  of  sec^dliug  peaches 
attracted  marked  attention.  Fourteen  years 
ago,  not  a  single  fruit  tree,  of  any  variety, 
was  grown  in  Nebraska." 

On  page  42  we  find  the  following : 

"  The  Committee  on  Special  Premiums  for 
the  best  collection  of  apples,  peaches,  pears 
and  grapes,  report  that  the  only  entry  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  premium,  is 
that  from  Nebraska,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend, that  the  premium  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  offered  by  the  Virginia  Pomological 
Society,  be  awarded  accordingly." 

**  Colonel  Furnas,  of  the  Nebraska  delega- 
tion, rose  immediately  after  the  reading  of 
the  report,  and  said ;  Nebraska  did  not  send 
her  fruits  here  to  take  premiums,  and  begged 
leave  to  donate  the  premiums  awarded  to  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  The  dona- 
tion was  accepted,  and  three  cheers  given  for 
Nebraska. ' ' 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  10, 
11  and  12,  1873,  we  find  that : 

"  Nebraska  had  on  exhibition  229  varieties 
of  apples,  43  of  pears,  8  of  grapes,  8  of  peach- 
es—total 288." 
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careful  and  thoughtful  canvassing  of  judg- 
ment and  opinion. 

Elliott,  reporter  of  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  tells  us 
that  whilst  the  last  members  were  signing 
the  Constitution,.  Dr.  Franklin,  looking  to- 
ward the  President's  chair,  at  the  back  of 
which  a  rising  sun  happened  to  be  painted, 
observed  to  a  few  members  near  him,  that 
painters  had  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
in  t^eir  art  a  rising  from  a  setting  sun.  *'  I 
have,"  said  he,  "often  and. often,  in  the 
course  of  tiie  session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
my  hopes  and  fears  as  to  its  issues,  looked 
at  that  behind  the  President,  without  being 
able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising  or  setting  ; 
but  now,  at  length,  1  have  the  happiness  to 
know,  that  it  is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting 


>j 


sun. 

This  nation  did  not  spring  into  existence 
like  Minerva,  full-grown  and  developed. 
Only  gourds  and  mushrooms  grow  in  a  night 
and  perish  as  speedily ;  but  the  Fathers, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  should  follow  them,  and  animated  with 
the  hope  and  belief  that  the  Sun  of  the  Re- 
public would  not  set  until  Time  drifted  and 
merged  into  eternity,  provided  us  with  a 
Constitution,  which  was  at  once  a  marvel  of 
statesmanship,  and  stimulus  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  aspirations  of  mankind.  The  people  of 
the  several  States  accepted  it,  and  the  news  of 
its  adoption  was  hailed  with  delight  by  mil- 
lions beyond  the  seas,  who  looked  upon 
America  with  the  delight  and  confidence  ex- 
perienced by  the  **  wise  men  "  when  follow- 
ing the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

No  people  under  the  stars  ever  had  so 
much  to  be  proud  of,  ever  inherited  such  a 
priceless  legacy,  as  the  Americans,  and  it  is 
enough  to  crowd  the  mind  with  amaze- 
ment, that  there  are  to  be  found  within  our 
boundaries  men  who  would,  if  they  could, 
dissolve  our  relations  as  States  and  people, 
and  upon  the  ruins  of  our  grand  Republic, 
establish  small  confederacies.  Lincoln's 
question,  in  1861,  to  the  threatening  rebels, 
was  pertinent:  "Can  we  not  as  friends 
make  laws,  better  than  as  aliens  we  could 
make  treaties  ?'■  asked  the  immortal  mar- 
tyr. What  stands  in  the  way  of  a  consoli- 
dation of    interests  and  unison  of  hopes? 


Surely,  nothing  save  the  unbridled  schemes 

of  partizaus,  surcharged   with  passion    and 

hate,  and  governed  by  the  principle  of  "  rule 
or  ruin." 

In  1861,  power  was  legitimately  and  con- 
stitutionally withdrawn  from  the  Democrat- 
ic party  and   vested  in  the    Republicans  ; 
whereupon  the  influential  leaders  of  the  De- 
mocracy set  themselves  about  to  tear  down 
the  pillars  of  the  Republic,  and    through  a 
sea  of  blood  attain  position,    which    they 
could  not  through  the  suffrages  of  electors. 
The   Republican  party  resisted   the  fratra- 
cidal  effort,  and  frustrated  it,  and  has  sinoe 
used  its  best  endeavors  to  so  rehabilitate  the 
insurrectionary  States,  that  they    should  be 
enabled  to  work  easily  and  contentedly    un- 
der the  same  influences  and  laws  that  govern 
the  loyal  States.    But,  (infortunately  for  the 
country,  there  are  those  who  look  with  dis- 
tavor  upon  all  eflbrts  looking  to   conciliation 
and  harmony,  and  the  effects  of  their  teach- 
ing are  fruitful  of  much  discontent  and  mis- 
chief.    Well  may  the  patriot  citizen  exclaim, 
as  did  Hamilton,  when  commenting  on  the 
efforts  of  a  simila^class  in  his  day  to  defeat 
the  ratification  oi  the  Federal  Con  stitution : 
"  Th^more  I  see,  the  more  I  find  reason  for 
those  who  love  their  country  to   weep  over 
its  blindness."     To  the  lasting  and  enduring 
credit  of  Republicans  let  it   be  noted,  that 
not  a  single  one  has  put   himself  on   record 
as  opposed  to  extending  the  right  hand  of 
friendship  and  fellowship  to  their    erring 
brethren,    only   requiring  that   no     special 
privileges  be    granted    those    who    fought 
against  the  Starry  Banner,  over  those   who 
periled  their  lives  in  its  defence.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  each  say  to  the  other,  as  Hamilton 
did  to   his   friend.    Col.    Saunders  :       "  We 
have  fought  side  by  side  to  make  America 
free  ;  let  us,  hand  in  hand,  struggle  to   make 
her  happy." 

A  more  untenable  doctrine  than  "  State 
Rights  ' '  was  never  impressed  as  a  hobby, 
and  yet  it  is  the  staple  upon  which  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republican  party  seek  to  regain 
lost  power.  In  sayin  g  that  it  is  untenable,  is 
not  indulging  in  mere  assertion,  but  is  easily 
demonstrated  ;  and  the  effort  is  timely,  in- 
asm  uch  as  the  way  to  harmonious  union  is 
clogged  by  enemies  ot  the  Republican  par- 
ty, who  insist  upon  a  recognition  of  the  dog- 
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ma  as  a  cardinal  principle.     The  fact  might 
*  l>e    cited,  that  the  question  entered  largely 
into  the  late  war,   and    that     the    result 
fras  a  verdict  in  flavor  of  the  doctrine  that 
tlie  Federal  Government  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  State,  as  that  of  the  State  is  superior 
to  that  of  it3  counties.     But  history  provides 
fuller  evidence,  and  proves  that  the  Fathers 
of  the  Republic,  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,   repudiated  the  idea  of   State 
independence.     Patrick  Henry,  in  address- 
iii^  the  Convention  of  Virginia,   called  to 
consider  the  Constitution,   said  :     *^  It  has 
'been  repeatedly  said  here,  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  a  National  Government  was  National 
defence.     If  they  give  power  to  the  National 
Government  for  the  general  defence,    the 
means  must  be  commensurate  to  the  end. 
All  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the  people 
mast  be  given  to  the  Government,  which  is 
entrusted  with  the  public  defence.*' 

Washington,  under  date  of  December  20, 
1776,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
said  :  '*  I  have  labored  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  service,  to  discourage  all  kinds 
of  local  attachments  and'  distinctions  of 
country,  by  denominating  the  whole  bjf  the 
greater  name  of  Ambrican.** 

Under  date  of  November  30,  1787,  writing 
in  relation  to  the  opposition  to  the  Consti- 
tution by  editors,  on  the  ground  of  too  much 
power  being  vested  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Washington  said:  *'I  have  hardly 
seen  one  publication  that  is  not  addressed 
to  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  obviously 
calculated  to  alarm  their  fears." 

Madison,  in  his  papers,  vol.  1,  page  89, 
says  :  "It  has  ever  been  my  opinion,  that 
Congress  ought  to  have  complete  sovereign- 
ty in  all  but  the  mere  municipal  law  of  each 
State."  The  same  statesman  made  a  report 
to  Congress  in  the  following  words  :  *'  It  is 
understood  and  truly  declared,  in  case  any 
of  the  confederated  States  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  abide  by  the  determination  of 
Congress,  and  to  observe  all  the  articles  of 
confederation,  as  required  by  the  13th  Arti- 
cle, the  said  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  are  fully  authorized  to  employ 
the  force  of  the  United  States,  as  well  by  sea 
as  by  land,  to  compel  such  State  or  States  to 
fallill  their  federal  engagements."  Those 
19  b 


words,  uttered  or  written  now,  would  stamp 
their  author  as  a  Republicati  of  pronounced 
Radical  type.  But  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  Fathers,  and  such  the  convictions  of 
Republicans  of  to-day. 

There  are  other  opponents  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  its  efforts  looking  to  recon- 
struction, who  argue,  in  their  defense,  that 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks  is  an  out- 
rage, and  being  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  their  predjudice  against  the  blacks  as 
a  race  is  the  groundwork  of  their  opposition, 
they  assume  to  favor  property  qualification, 
reasoning,  that  thrift  indicates  intelligence, 
and  naught  but  intelligence  had  just  claims 
on  suffrage.  But  why  discriminate  against 
the  blacks  ?  Why  not  make  the  principle, 
if  a  iust  one,  general,  and  copy  the  suffrage 
law  'of  Massachusetts  ?  But  this  question  of 
linking  property  qualification  with  suffrage 
was  presented  and  ably  argued  in  the  Con- 
vention in  which  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  drafted,  and  it  is  well  to  refer  thereto 
and  ascertain  what  were  the  views  of  the 
authors  of  that  document,  it  being  generally 
contended  and  conceded  that  they  were  wise 
and  patriotic.  Democrats  usually  wax  very 
eloquent  when  alluding  to  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  "Consti- 
tution as  it  was." 

Franklin  said,  that  if  a  vote  were  given  a 
man  who  owned  a  jackass,  and  withheld  from 
the  man  too'poor  to  possess  himself  of  such 
an  animal,  the  question  would  be  pertinent, 
**  Was  it  the  man  or  the  jack  that  voted  ?" 

Luther  Martin  was  Attorney  General  of 
Maryland,  and  a  delegate  to  th^  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  in  which  body  he  was 
recognized  as  a  very  able  member.  In  Blli- 
ott's  Debates,  vol.  1,  p.  353,  is  recorded  an 
address  to  the  people  of  his  State,  by  Mr. 
Martin,  favoring  the  ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : 

"  It  was  said  that  the  maxim  that  taxt^- 
tion  and  representation  ought  to  go  togethei , 
was  true  so  far,  that  no  person  ought  to  be 
taxed  who  is  not  represented ;  but  not  to 
the  extent  insisted  upon,  to  wit :  that  the 
question  of  taxation  and  representation 
ought  to  be  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  the 
question  of  representatioi^  depends  upon  the 
quantum  of  freedom,  and,  therefore,  all, 
whether  individual  States  or  individual  men. 
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who  are  equally  free,  have  a  right  to  eqaal 
representation  ;  that  to  those  who  insist  that 
he  who  pays  the  greatest  share  of  taxes 
ought  to  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  to  say :  that  this 
rule  would  be  destructive  of  the  liberty  of 
the  others,  and  would  render  them  slaves  to 
the  more  rich  and  wealthy  ;  that  if  one  man 
pays  more  taxes  than  another,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  more  wealth  to  be  pr»)teoted  by 
Government,  and  he  receives  greater  bene- 
fits from  the  Government ;  so,  if  one  State 
pays  more  to  the  Federal  Grovernment,  it  is 
because,  as  a  State,  she  enjoys  greater 
blessings  from  it ;  she  has  more  wealth  pro- 
tected by  it,  or  a  greater  number  of  inhabi- 
.  tants  whose  rights  are  secured,  and  who 
share  its  advantages." 

But  it  were  useless  to  elucidate  this  ques- 
tion more  elaborately.  There  is  nothing  but 
sound  in  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition, 
while  the  negative  is  pregnant  with  force 
and  reason.  Common  honesty  and  fairness 
demand  that  the  manhood  of  the  blacks  being 
recognized ;  that  they  should  be  awarded  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  man- 
hood ;  that  the  color  of  the  skin  should 
not  debar  a  man  from  the  polls,  any  more 
than  should  the  color  of  eyes,  or  hair,  or 
size  of  feet.  The  Republican  watchword  is, 
**  Equal  rights  to  all  men.'* 

But  let  us  look  reason,  candor  and  honesty 
in  the  face,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  how 
true,  genuine  reconciliation  can  be  brought 
about,  and  which  of  tlie  political  parties  of 
the  country  and  age  is  best  calculated  to 
perform  the  work. 

And,  first,  let  the  inquiry  be  made  as  to 
how  to  commence  the  work  ?  Republicans 
contend  tlAt  it  can  only  be  consummated  by 
commencing  aright,  viz. :  by  recognizing  the 
equality  of  all  men  ;  by  Americans  becoming 
more  homogeneous ;  by  the  mingling,  on 
terms  of  amity,  of  Northern  and  Southern 
'  people,  without  odious  distinction  of  section 
and  inquiry  as  to  color  of  blood,  and  nobility 
of  ancestry.  Through  this  commingling  of 
the  peoples  of  both  sections  of  our  Union, 
prejudices  will  be  removed,  and  the  * 'com- 
mon brotherhood  of  man"  be  recognized ; 
true  chivalry  will  supersede  the  spurious 
article  so  long  current ;  and  instead  of  a 
man  being  considered  noble  because  his 
father  was  noble  or  rich,  he  will  be  depend- 
ent, for  character,  upon  himself;  and  instead 


of  being  held  chivalric  because  of  ancestry, 
wealth,  or  any  other  accidental  and  really 
extraneous  cause,  he  only  will  be  esteemed 
as  chivalrio  whose  heart  reaches  out  in    love 
and  sympathy  for  mankind,    whose  hand  is 
ever  ready  to  aid  and  strengthen  the  unfor- 
tunate, and  whose  foot  is  never  put  forth  to 
trip  a  fellow-being  in  the  race   for  subsist- 
ence or  honor.     When  this  is  done,  and  tlie 
life  of  the  Northern  man  is  as  secure  at   the 
South,  as  that  of  the  Southern  man  is  at  the 
North,  Northern  capital  will  flow  into  South- 
ern channels,    the  smoke  of  factories  will 
float  in  huge  volumes  over  Southern  cities, 
and  the  music  of  the  forge,  trip-hammer  and 
cheery  voices  of  industrious  mechanics  and 
artizaus,  will  mingle  with  the  atmosphere  of 
sections  now  hedging  in  isolated  peoples. 

Such  relations  are  desirable,  on  economic 
grounds.     This  Government  was  never   or- 
dained for  the  benefit   of  office-holders,  and 
the  more  amicable  and  reciprocal  the  rela- 
tions of  our  people,  the. less  officials  will  be 
required  under  the  Government,  and  those 
needed  will  receive  less  pay  for  their  ser- 
vices.  Then,  instead  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment drawing  upon  the  resources  of  its  citi- 
zens, it  would  Exercise  only  paternal  care 
and  protection.     The  experiment  is  easy  and 
simple ;    the  outgrowth   and  eifect    would 
cause    rejoicing    throughout    the    civilized 
world.     Those  who  fought  against  the  Union 
for  four  years,  and,  at  Appomattox,  accepted 
the  issues  of  the  war  as  final,    and  renewed 
their  allegiance  to  the  flag,  must  not  be  de- 
nounced as  **  scalawags,"  and  those  who  ex- 
changed Northern  for  Southern  homes,  with 
the  view  of  pursuing  honorable  vocations  of 
life,  must  not  be  stigmatized   as    '*  carpet- 
baggers."    In  a  word,  the  blackest  as  well 
as  the  whitest,  the  humblest  as  well  as  most 
opulent  citizen,  must  be    protected   in   his 
right  to  **  life,    liberty,  and   the   pursuit    of 
happiness."     The  Republican  party  secured 
to  foreign-born  citizens,  who  had  voluntarily 
taken  upon  themselves  the  obligations   of 
American  citizenship,  protection  from  hin- 
drance, insult  or  injury,  on  re-visiting  their 
native  land,  so  that  if  an  adopted  citizen 
visits  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  the  au- 
thorities thereof  claim  him  as  their  own,  he 
has  but  to  let  his   Minister  know   the  fact, 
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who  will  invoke  the  aid  of  the  cable  to  trans- 
mit the  intelligence  to  '*  the  i>ower8  that  be," 
here,  when  the  fall  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  pat  forth  to  seoare  the  personal 
liberty  of  saoh  citizen.  The  Repablioan 
party  insists  that  its  native-born  citizens  re- 
ceive eqaal  protection  under  the  shadow  of 
the  flag  which  is  the  emblem  of  oar  nation- 
ality. 

Pages  might  be  consumed  in  teaching  the 
pioture,  and  making  bolder  its  ontlines  ;  but 
suggestion  sufficient  to  induce  calm  rejection 
is  all  that  is  aimed  at,  and  the  second  pro- 
position indicated  is  now  arrived  at. 

What  political  party  is  best  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  desired  condition  of  things  ? 
Sorely,  not  the  Democracy.     When  power 
was  last  vested  in  the  Democratic  party,  the 
National  Treasury  was  full,  and,  on  retiring, 
they  passed  over  to  their  successors  the  keys 
to  empty  money  boxes.     When  its  last  Pres- 
ident set  out  from  his   Pennsylvania  home, 
for    Washington,    to    be    inaugurated,    his 
route  was  pleasant,  and  free  from  danger ; 
but  when  Abraham  Lincoln  undertook  •  the 
trip,  it  was  in  disguise,   and  under  cover  of 
darkness,  to  avoid  assassination,  in  avoiding 
which  he  but  postponed   and  finally  met  it. 
The  country  gave  the   Democracy  one  Gov- 
ernment ;  it  turned  over  to  the  Republicans 
two  governments,  each  having  a  President. 
The  country  gave  the  Democracy  one  flag  ; 
it  handed  over  to  its  successor  two  flags — 
the  one  our  fathers  gave  us,  draped  in  dis- 
honor.    The  country  gave  the  Democracy  a 
suitable  navy,  and  munitions  of  war ;   the 
Democracy     scattered     the    navy,    leaving 
our  shores  defenceless,  and  plundered  our 
arsenals,  leaving  us  without  sufficient   guus 
to  arm  two  regiments  of  men.     Worse  than 
all,  they  gave  to  us,  in   lieu  of  the  peace 
given  them,  a  terrible,  fearful  war.     On  va- 
cating their  places  of  trust,  as  guardians  of 
the  Temple  of  Liberty,  they  set  the  Temple 
on  fire,  which  fire  the  Republican  party  ex- 
tinguished, with  oceans  of  bloo^d.     During 
the  conflagration,  skeletons  of  heroes  passed 
from  prisons  to  trenches  and  laid  in  heaps 
as  massacred  and  piled  at  Fort  Pillow  ;  in- 
jected clothing  poisoned  the  atmosphere  and 
caused  the  death  of  non-combatants ;  and 
every    scheme  which    demoniac    ingenuity 


could  devise  was  brought  into  requisition. 
As  well,  therefore,  might  the  angelic  host 
have  suggested  the  crowning  of  Lucifer  *'  Son 
of  the  Morning,"  after  his  treason  and  fall, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  trump  from  Gabriel 
to  him,  as  for  a  man  holding  patriotic  feel- 
ings toy^ards  his  Government,  to  suggest 
that  the  reins  of  power  be  again  reposed  in 
Democratic  hands.  Those  who  so  favor, 
would,  had  they  lived  in  1778,  have  advoca- 
ted the  sending  across  the  briny  chasm  of  a 
commission  to  Benedict  Arnold  as  U.  S.  Min- 
ister to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  This  is  not 
a  flaunting  of  the  sanguinary  linen,  nor  a 
shaking  of  the  raw  head  and  bloody  bones, 
but  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

Napoleon  once  said  to  his  soldiers  :  ' '  From 
the  heights  of  yonder  pyramids,  forty  centu- 
ries look  down  upon  you."  Republicans! 
from  heights  much  greater  and  more  dazzling 
than  any  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ever 
pierced,  millions  are  looking  down  upon  you. 
The^  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  the  immortal 
Lincoln,  and  those  who  poured  out,  in  red 
libations,  their  lives,  that  their  country 
might  live,  are  looking  from  out  the  win- 
dows of  Heaven  upon  you.  The  cause  they 
held  so  dear,  while  on  earth,  they  have  not 
forgotten,  in  their  higher  estate.  Let  the 
memory  of  their  lives  and  sacrifices  animate 
you  to  effort,  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
purity  of  your  cause  nerve  you  to  duty. 


The  Republican  party  has  not  made,  nor 
does  it  intend  to  make,  war  upon  the  Gath*- 
olic  Church.  It  holds,  what  many  Intelli- 
gent Catholics  hold,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  no  right  to  appropriate 
one  dollar  of  the  public  school  funds  for  the 
support  of  sectarian  schools.  It  maintains 
the  same  doctrine  toward  all  sects  and  creeds. 
The  Roman  Church  has  been  the  only  one 
that  claimed  a  division  of  the  school  funds,  n 
Opposition  to  this  claim  has  brought  about 
the  issue  beteen  the  Ultramontane  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Republican 
party.  The  Church  has  allied  itself  with 
the  Democratic  party  to  carry  its  point,  and 
thus  control  a  portion  of  the  school  money. 
The  Republicans  are  a  unit  against  the  poli- 
cy and  the  alliance.  This  is  the  whole 
question  at  issu«. 
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On  the  25th  of  September  last,  an  interest- 
ing celebration  occurred  at  the  town  of  Dar- 
lington, Durham,  England,  in  honor  of  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
steam  rail  or  tram-way.  The  biography  by 
Samuel  Smiles,  of  the  StephensQus,  father 
and  son,  gives  an  attractive  account  of  the 
event  : 

"  The  railway,  after  being  under  construc- 
tion for  more  than  three  years,  was  at  length 
about  to  be  opened.  *  *  Opinions  were 
pretty  equally  divided  as  to  the  railway,  but 
as  regarded  the  locomotive,  the  general  be- 
lief was  that  it  would  *  never  answer.'  How- 
ever, there  the  locomotive  was — No.  1 — deliv- 
ered on  to  the  line,  and  ready  to  draw  the 
first  train  of  wagons  on  the  opening  day. 

*'  A  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  on 
the  occasion.  *  *  To  give  eclat  to  the  open- 
ing, the  directors  of  the  company  issued  a 
programme  of  the  proceedings,  intimating 
the  time  at  which  the  procession  of  wagons 
would  pass  certain  points  along  the  line. 
The  proprietors  assembled  as  early  as  six  in 
the  morning,  at  Brusselton  fixed  engine, 
where  the  working  of  the  inclined  planes 
was  successfully  rehearsed.  A  train  of  wag- 
ons, laden  with  corn  and  merchandise,  was 
drawn  up  the  western  incline  by  the  fixed 
engine,  a  length  of  1,960  yards,  in  seven  and 
a  half  minutes,  and  then  lowered  down  the 
incline  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  880 
yards,  in  five  minutes. 

* '  At  the  foot  of  the  incline  the  procession 
of  vehicles  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  No.  1,  driven  by  George 
Stephenson  himself ;  after  it,  six  wagons  la- 
den with  coal  and  flour,  then  a  covered 
coach,  containing  directors  and  proprietors, 
next,  twenty-one  coal  wagons,  fitted  up  for 
passengers,  (with  which  they  were  crammed), 
and  lastly,  six  more  wagons  laden  with  coal. 
*•  Strange  to  say,  a  man  on  horseback, 
carrying  a  flag,  with  the  motto  of  the  com- 
pany inscribed  on  it,  Periculum  privatum  utili- 
tasptiblica,  headed  the  procession  !  *  *  It  was 
not  thought  so  dangerous  a  place  after  all. 
The  locomotive  was  only  supposed  to  be  able 
to  go  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  six  miles  an 


hour,  and  an   ordinary  horse   could    easily 
keep  ahead  of  that. 

'*Off  started  the  procession,  with  the 
horseman  at  its  head.  A  great  concourse 
of  people  stood  along  the  line.  Many  of  them 
tried  to  accompany  it  by  running,  and  some 
gentlemen  on  horseback  galloped  across  the 
field  to  keep  up  with  the  train.  The  railway 
descending  with  a  gentle  incline  towards 
Darlington,  the  rate  of  speed  was  consequent- 
ly variable.  At  a  favorable  part  of  the  road, 
Stephenson  determined  to  try  the  speed  of 
the  engine,  and  he  called  upon  the  horse- 
man to  get  out  of  the  way !  *  *  The  speed 
was  at  once  raised  to  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
and  at  a  favorable  part  of  the  road,  to  fifteen 
miles.*' 

Dr.  Smiles  then  tells  how  iihe  runners  and 
horsemen  were  distanced,  and  further,  that 
on  arrival  at  Darlington,  it  was  found  that 
the  passengers  numbered  450,  and  with  the 
weight  of  merchandise,  etc.,  that  the  train 
weighed  ninety  tons.  The  train  returned  to 
Stockton,  twelve  miles,  occupying  three 
hours  in  the  journey.  *'The  day  was  kept 
throughout  the  district  as  a  holiday  ;  and 
horses,  gigs,  carts,  and  other  vehicles  filled 
with  people,  stood  along  the  railway,  as  well 
as  crowds  of  persons  on  foot,  waiting  to  see 
the  train  pass.  The  whole  population  of 
Stockton  turned  out  to  receive  the  proces- 
sion, and  after  a  walk  through  the  streets, 
the  inevitable  dinner  at  the  Town  Hall  wound 
up  the  day's  proceedings." 

This  was  the  humble  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem so  vast  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
first  opening  of  a  tram-way  operated  by 
steam  power,  that  the  figures  are  almost 
startling.  In  fifty  years,  from  the  twelve 
miles  embraced  by  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington Railway,  with  its  three  locomotives 
for  freight  and  haulage,  and  its  rude  passen- 
ger coaches  drawn  by  horses,  there  were  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,*  on  the  first  of 
January,  1874,  16,082  miles  of  railroad ; 
being  one  mile  t6  every  seven  square  miles 
of  territory.  On  the  same  date,  the  United 
States  operated  74,171  miles,  or  one  mile  to 
every  39  square  miles  of  territory. 
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According  to  the  same  authority,  there 
was  in  each  continental  division,  the  follow- 
ing railroad  mileage : 

North  and  South  America. 


Tbrritorial 
OiTi8ir>tt«. 


Chin  

0->!!ita  Kica  .. 
Uranu'ii»y .... 
Hundiiraii.... 
Ar;»pniiin» 


<anadH !  1S74 

Peru 

P«rp|ruay 

Mejcuo 

Braxil 

r   !*.  of  •'olfunbia... 


Number 

Year 

of 

miles 

1 

IS74 

74.  171 

1K74 

GiO 

1N73 

82 

1874 

1U» 

1X73 

K2 

1874 

6;  4 

1S74 

8.478 

1S71 

475 

I87:< 

44 

)H74' 

827 

1S74 

714 

1K7:< 

r.5 

Proportlou 

to  area,  one 

to  ^oua^o 

IIIMO. 

3.» 

211 

8l> 

877 

*88 

776 

1.001 

1  0  8 

2,8i'. 

8  151 

4.5S7 

6,600 


1  otal,     8<i,.S97 


Europe, 


Belfrium 

nt  Rritain  and  Ireland 

Germany 

Swiuerland 

Frani-c 

Netherliiud:i 

Italy 

Au  tn'a— Hungary 

Denmark 

Snaiu 

Portujral   

Sweilen  and  Norway. . . 

Russia 

Tt'rkev* 


IS72 
1874 
1874 
187i 
1874 
1^72 
IH74 
1873 
187  i 
1H70 
1871 
1875 
1-74 
18.3 


i,s:ri 

6 

lrt,0S2 

7 

12  701 

16 

820 

18 

10,87-* 

19 

I,0i2 

19 

4  2:^7 

2: 

8,99'J 

26 

530 

28 

8  801 

.^4 

5J7 

90 

2,2J7 

129 

li'  r.ea 

171 

•<S8 

3.  720 

Total,     74,749 


Asia,  Africa^  and  Australasia. 


British  IndRi 

E>{ypt 

AuHtralasiia 

rai»e  <»f  Good  Hop** 


1874 

6,70/ 

172 

1878 

737 

907 

1873 

1  3G4 

2,167 

1874 

in4 

5.000 

Total,    7  942 


To  recapitulate  them,  there  was  a  total 
railroad  mileage  in  the  world,  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  year  1874,  as  follows  : 

MILES. 

North  and  South  America, 80,897. 

Europe, 74,649. 

Other  quarters, 1,942. 


163,588. 

Accurate  data  is  not  yet  accessible  for  later 
constructions,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
with  the  small  branches  running  in  Greece, 
the  Channel  Islands,  Ceylon,  Java,  Japan, 
Singapore,  and  various  other  outlying  points, 
&8  well  as  the  additions  made  in  the  last 
twenty-one  months  to  the  mileage  of  the 
larger  countries,   that   the    present  length 

*  A  small  proportion  is  located  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Area  is  based  on  the  entire  proportion  to  empire. 


exceeds  180,000  miles.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  accurately  estimate  the  capital  invested, 
but  it  cannot  be  less,  judging  by  the  totals 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  than 
from  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  million 
dolhirs.  The  total  capital  account  for  the 
United  States  was,  at  the  close  of  1873,  $3,- 
159,423,0.')7  ;  for  Great  Britian  and  Ireland, 
at  the  same  date,  £588,320,308,  or  about  $2,- 
941,601,540— probably  $3,<:00,0()0,000  at  this 
date.  The  capital  of  the  French  railroads  is 
not  less  than  $2,000,000,000,  and  that  of 
Germany  will  be  at  least  $2,500,000,000— 
making  for  these  four  countries,  a  total 
length  of  113,826  miles,  an  aggregate  of  $10,- 
601,034.597.  The  remaining  sixty-seven 
th9U8and  miles  has  cost,  probably,  three- 
fifths  as  much  more,  which  would  swell  the 
total  to  about  seventeen  millions. 

But  the  power  of  the  railway  system,  in 
the  countries  where  it  is  now  of  paramount 
importance,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  what 
is  embraced  by  the  vast  capital  it  represents. 
It  is  in  its  power  to  control  the  commerce  of 
a  country ;  to  develop  its  resources ;  to 
strengthen  its  political  unity;  to  immedi- 
ately and  directly  take  toll  of  all  production, 
and  to  very  potently,  though  indirectly, 
shape  the  relations  of  legislation  and  admin- 
istration, that  this  vast  interest  has  be- 
come BO  formidable  an  element  of  modern 
life,  affairs  and  government.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  capital  repre- 
sented by  the  system,  is  practically  concen- 
trated into  a  very  few  hands.  The  number 
of  those  contributing  by  their  means  to  the 
vast  aggregate,  cannot  be  large,  when  com- 
pared with  the  great  number  of  those  whose 
interests  are  to  be  affected  by  the  lowering 
of  a  rate,  or  the  dishonest  management  of 
any  extended  railway  line.  It  may  well  be 
questioned,  indeed,  if  the  number  of  those 
investing  in  railroad  stock,  for  instance,  in 
a  country  like  our  own,  forms,  any  way,  as 
numerous  a  body  as  those  who  are  employed 
in  the  conducting  of  the  system  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  stock  or 
bonds,  unless  they  are  operators  therein,  or 
directly  connected  with  the  direction  of  the 
roads  themselves,  are  the  persons  who  prac- 
tically know  the  least  about  the  busineii. 
As  railroads  are  now  managed,  they  save  lit- 
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tie,  provided  only  dividends  are  regularly 
paid.  The  actual  managers  of  railroad  in- 
terests, here  or  elsewhere,  are  very  few  in 
number.  Probably,  less  than  a  thousand 
men  may  be  said  to  control  the  vast  mileage 
and  capital  which  has  been  presented.  Of 
that  number,  a  smaller  portion  are  the  poten- 
tial persons.  In  this  country,  a  score  of 
men  might  be  named,  whose  word,  if  com- 
bined,  would  practically  give  the  law  to  the 
seventj-five  thousand  miles  of  railroad,  that 
binds,  materially,  the  Continental  Union  in- 
to one.  In  England  the  number  is  somewhat 
larger.  But  everywhere  the  economic  law 
is  the  same.  Consolidation  of  the  system  by 
countries,  or  sections  thereof ;  concentration 
of  management  leading  to  economy  of  admin- 
istration and  consequent  greater  profit,  and 
finally  to  the  death  of  all  competition,  unless 
the  same  be  artificially  enforced  or  produced 
by  governed  regulations.  In  fact,  the  fifty 
years  of  railway  life  just  closed,  establishes 
'Conclusively,  that  the  system  in  private 
hands,  i^  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  empire  within  an  empire. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  scientific 
highway,  both  to  commerce  and  culture, 
cannot  be  denied.  To  do  what  John  Ruskin 
desires,  and  blot  them  out,  would  be  to 
plunge  the  social  life  of  man  into  a  chaos, 
which  could  end  only  in  retrogression,  or 
man's  conquest  of  some  new  force,  adapted 
to  locomotion  and  traffic,  which  could  fitly 
replace  what  would  have  been  lost.  But 
the  question  to  be  considered  lies  deeper. 
It  is,  what  are  to  be  the  future  relations  of 
the  railroad  corporations  to  the  Government, 
not  only  of  this,  but  other  countries  ?  No 
thoughtful  person  can  deny  for  a  moment, 
the  greatness  of  this  influence,  and  the 
enormous  power  it  wields ;  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied also,  that  this  power  is  largely  irre- 
sponsible, either  to  the  voice  of  the  people, 
called  public  opinion,  or  to  its  trustees  and 
attorneys — the  Government  of  the  State  itself. 
Its  position,  also— that  of  a  toll-gatherer — 
much  more  than  that  of  a  common  carrier — 
is  also  to  be  considered. 

Without  offering  any  special  plan  of  su- 
perviaion^Hiy^y  public  ownership,  or  the 

worth  while  to  enquire, 


what  are  the  present  relations  of  the  railroad 
system  to  Government,  or  the  State,  in  this 
and  other  countries  ?  Premising,  then,  that 
there  is  no  question  among  publicists,  states- 
men or  administrators  of  this  or  other  eras, 
identified  with  the  inception  and  growth  of 
any  system  of  civilization,  but  that  the  com- 
munity or  State  is  primarily  responsible 
for  and  sovereign  over  the  highways  of  * 
country,  and  the  authority  for  speaking  ot 
the  railroad  question  as  a  matter  of  govern- 
ment polity,  is  easily  understood  and  ac- 
cepted. Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  the  roads  of 
a  country  as  being  its  arteries ;  when  the 
circulation  is  free,  the  general  health  is  un- 
impaired. 

Only  two  great  nations  have  adopted,  as  a 
distinctive  policy,  the  entire  surrender,  or 
practically  so,  of  the  construction,  owner- 
ship, and.  in  a  large  and  general  sense,  the 
complete  control  of  their  railroad  systems, 
to  private  capital,  interests,  and  manage- 
ment. These  countries  are  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Neither  the  Gen- 
eral Government  of  this  Union,  nor  the  Im- 
perial Administration  of  the  Mother-Country, 
have  as  yet  adopted  the  policy  of  State 
direction,  supervision  or  ownership.  In 
Great  Britain,  there  is  a  direct  inspection  of 
the  construction  and  permanent  works,  and  a 
rigid  code  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. But  otherwise,  the  Government  does 
not  interfere  with  the  management.  Author- 
ity has  to  be  obtained  from  Parliament  to 
construct,  and  that  body  has  required  the 
companies  to  run  cheap  or  "  Parliamentary  " 
trains,  at  stated  intervals.  Government  has 
never  laid  out  any  general  plan-;  it  has 
given  no  subventions  ;  it  has,  in  fact,  left 
railroad  development  to  private  demands 
and  speculation,  and  given  incorporations 
as  prizes  to  the  shrewdest  lobbying.. 

In  the  United  States,  the  State  Govern- 
ments have  claimed  and  exercised  the  power 
of  incorporation.  A  good  deal  of  public 
money  has  been  sunk  in  the  form  of  subven- 
tions. Charters  have  been  granted,  as  a 
rule,  with  reckless  liberality.  No  authority 
has  been  exercised  over  location  or  construc- 
tion, and  not  until  very  recently  have  any 
of  the  States  attempted  to  exercise  the  regu- 
lative attributes  of  sovereignty,  in  relation 
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'  to  this  system.  Other  attributes,  such  as 
the  power  of  incorporation,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  have  been 
abundantly  used  for  the  benefit  of  these 
private  companies.  They  have  been  uo  used, 
because  the  railroad  is  virtually  **  a  public 
trust,  charged  with  remuneration  for  private  * 
capital  invested.''  They  have  not,  however, 
been  uded  in  any  large  degree  as  a  restrain- 
ing or  supervising  force. 

The  National  Government  has  given  large 
subsidies,  and  owns  great  interests  in   rail- 

I    roads  which  have  been  constructed  through 

I  the  territories.  These  grants  have  been 
given  and  sustained  on  the  largest  grounds 
of  public  policy — political,  military,  mate- 
rial, commercial,  and  for  what  is  so  essential 
in  a  land  like  ours,  for  purposes  of  internal 
development.  But  all  these  grants  are  now 
regarded  as  being  too  lax  in  terms,  and  as 
retaining  for  Government  itself,  too  little 
available  power  for  the  just  subordination  of 
such  great  enterprises  to  the  public  interests. 
All  the  early  discussions,  as  well  as  the 
more  recent  ones  in  Congress,  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  Constitutional  Conventions,  show, 
that  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  British 

I  Parliament,  the  railroad  system  was  in  its 
eailier  inception  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  convenience,  as  being  a  mat- 
ter of  direct  Governmental  concern,  to  be 
regulated  by  it  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
that  places  the  common  highways  of  a  country 
under  communal  control.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  purely  administrative  oonve* 
nienoe,  whether  or  not,  the  Government 
should  construct  the  works  itself ;  or  transfer 
them,  with  appropriate  privileges  to  private 
enterprise.  The  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  na- 
tions decided  on  the  latter.  Both  are  now 
oonsidering,  seriously,  whether  they  were  or 
not,  wise  in  that  decision.  At  any  rate,  they 
bave  given  it  a  large  and  ample  trial.  One 
result  is  the  vastness  of  the  mileage  which 
bag  been  constructed. 

But  the  State — Belgium — which  at  the  out- 
set took  the  opposite  view,  and  declared  the 
construction  of  the  scientific  highways  of  a 
country  to  be  properly  the  work  of  the 
Government  itself,  ranks,  though  small  in 
Area,  as  first  among  all  nations  in  the  pro- 
portionate extent  of  its  mileage.    In  1833, 


Belgium  commenced  its  works  of  construc- 
tion. The  State  laid  out,  built  and  now 
owns,  the  principal  or  trunk  lines  of  commu- 
nication. Up  to  1844,  it  very  sparingly  en- 
couraged private  capital,  iu  the  construction 
of  connecting  and  subsidiary  roads.  After 
the  latter  date,  it  became  less  rigid  in  its  pol- 
icy, and  while  still  managing  the  chief  lines, 
it  allowed  the  corporation  roads  to  grow  rap- 
idly, holding  over  them,  however,  the  legal 
right  to  compel  surrender  by  State  pur- 
chase. 

In  1860,  private  capital  controlled  67  per 
cent,  of  the  mileage,  as  against  the  Govern- 
ment trunk  lines—  forming  33  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  Since  this  date,  the  private 
roads  have  become  formidable  competitors 
against  the  Government  lines.  Amalgama- 
tion, an  inevitable  consequence  of  railroad 
growth,  has  enabled  powerful  corporations 
to  control  the  extension  of  their  system. 
The  Government  competition  is  an  excellent 
regulation,  in,  that  it  produces  low  and  uni- 
form rates,  insures  publicity,  and  does  not 
allow  of  hasty  construction.  Since  1870, 
the  State  has  resumed  its  original  policy, 
and  is  now  gradually  absorbing  the  princi- 
pal private  roads. 

France  has  adopted  mixed  principles. 
Up  to  1842,  the  railroad  system  gained  no 
marked  foothold.  At  that  date,  the  Govern- 
ment, to  encourage  private  capital,  divided 
France  into  six  geographical  divisions,  and 
handed  each  over,  for  ninety-nine  years,  to  a 
great  corporation.  A  Government  Depart- 
ment was  established,  and  the  whole  system 
has  been  built  up,  and  is  now  run  under  a  sys- 
tem of  rigid  supervision.  No  interference  with 
profit-making,  beyond  that  of  approving  all 
changes  in  the  tariff,  either  for  freight  or  pas- 
sengers, is  attempted.  The  six  original  sys- 
tems are  known  as  the  "  Old  Net- Work."  To 
iBduce  the  construction  of  branch  and  con- 
necting roads,  a  plan  known  as  the  *'New 
Net- Work,"  was  devised.  A  guarantee  of 
interest  for  fifty  years  was  given  or.  ^^rtain 
amounts.  The  right  of  re-purchase,  oy  the 
State,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  is  also  pro- 
vided. Over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
has  been  so  guaranteed.  A  Government 
director  sits  in  all  corporations.  The  lead- 
ing principle  is  the  absence  of  competition. 
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It  is  claimed  that 'the  State  and  the  people 
are  better  served.  AmalgamatiQu  ia  recog- 
nized. All  tariffs  are  Bubmitted  to  the  Uot- 
ernment,  and  then  widely  published. 

Id  Oermaa/,  as  now  canatituted,  botii  pri- 
vate or  corporate  owaership,  and  that  of  the 
State,  esisU  side  by  side,  bnt  all  are  nnder 
rigid  military  and  ndministratire  regulation 
and  supervision.  In  Prussia,  the  Qovern- 
ment  ia  the  sole  or  chief  owner.  In  the 
other  States  of  the  Empire,  roada  have  been 
built  by  Government  aubrentiona,  in  oon- 
rectiou  with,  aa  well  aa  by,  private  capital. 
The  State,  therefore,  both  owns  and  oom- 
petea.  The  aame  principle  that  prevails  in 
France  and  Beiginm,  of  requiring  pablioity 
of  all  tariffs,  ia  operative  in  all  the  SermaD 
States,  as  welt  as  generally  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  effect  is  the  same,  everywhere — 
A  dtcided  tendency  to  producing  uniformity 
of  rates.  The  Oovernmenl,  as  a  competitor, 
finds  itself,  agcording  to  Belgian  and  Ger- 
man experience,  always  able  ti)  regulate,  by 
reduction  of  rates.  The  difference  of  its  po- 
sition is  so  essential  a  factor  in  the  problBm, 
that  it  deserves  to  be  made  prominent. 
Capt.  W.  H.  Tyler,  R,  E.,  the  well  known 
English  Railway  Inspector — an  undisputed 
Mithority  on  all  matters  of  theory  and  prac- 
tice, in  connection  therewith — staled,  in  hia 
evidence,  taken  by  a  joint  committee  of  I'ar- 
liament,  in  1BT2,  that  tlio  tendency  of  State 
managemeut  and  ownerabip  must  be  to  pro- 
mote the  public  convenience.  That  of  cor- 
porate or  private  management  must  be  to 
the  making  of  profit.  He  also  declared  that, 
in  his  0[>inion,  there  wei'e  only  two  things 
to  be  done  in  the  future :  either  to  let  the 
railivays  manage  the  State,  or  the  State  man- 
age the  railways. 

To  proceed  with  the  present  relations  of 
Governments  to  this  system.  Russia  owns 
all  her  railways.  Their  primary  purpose  is 
military  and  strategic — to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  troops,  and  enable  the  concen- 
tration thereof,  for  purposes  of  defence  or  at- 
tack Of  coarse,  an  immediate  consequence 
of  tlieir  construction,  and  the  running  of  the 
same,  is  the  large  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Since  the  aceeasion  of  the  present  Czar, 
private  companiea  have  been  allowed  to 
conatruot  several  important  lines. 


In  the  Empire  of  Anstria-Huagary,  the 
railways  are  under  State  soperviaion,  but  it 
is  far  less  rigid  than  in  the  German  Empire. 
Tbe  Austrian  roads  over  the  Noric.  Carnic 
and  Julian  Alps,  which  are  among  the  mar- 
vets  of  engineering,  aa  well  as  offering  to  the 
traveller  aome  of  the  most  wondrous  moDn- 
taid  scenery  in  the  range  of  modern  travel, 
were  either  built  by  the  Government  directly, 
or  aided  by  large  aubvention).  So  with  the 
roads  that  are  now  traversing  the  Unngarian 
and  Slavonian  provinces  or  States.  The 
latter  roads  have  been  given  to  private  corpo- 
rations, supervised  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. The  famous  "  Semmering"  road, 
through  Styria  and  Illyria,  over  the  Noric 
Alps,  to  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic,  was  for- 
merly operated  by  the  Government.  It  i* 
now  leaaed  by  a  French  company,  tor  ninety- 
nine  years.  One  of  the  conditions  was,  that 
the  Government  should  never  make  any. 
concession  for  a  road  from  the  lower  Danube, 
throQgh  Hungary  and  Austrian  Croatia, 
to  Flume,  a  famous  Roman  post  and  colony, 
on  the  Dalmatian  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  not 
many  miles  from  Trieste.  This  action  is  a 
grave  blunder,  and  largely  tends  to  promote 
Slavonian  disaffection  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire. Beaides,  it  greatly  hinders  the  devel- 
opment of  one  of  tlie  Qneat  wheat  regions  in 
Europe. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  railway 
management.  As  in  Germany  proper,  all 
railroad  employes  are  regarded  as  Govern- 
ment officers,  and  are  under  military  disci- 
pline. In  Prussia  and  elsewhere  in  Germany 
where  its  "  blood  and  iron"  rule  prevails, 
the  oondttotors  and  guards  are  all  veteran 
soldiers,  generally  commissioned  officers; 
while  down  throagh  every  grade  the  mili- 
tary discipline  prevails.  They  forma  special 
corps.  So  exact  are  the  requiremenli,  that 
when  a  train  ia  passing,  every  switoluuan, 
watchman,  guard  at  a  water  tank  or  gal«, 
even  the  track-repairers  and  laborera,  are 
obliged  to  assume  the  position  of  "  atten- 
tion," and  make  the  military  salute,  as  the 
locomotive  and  carriages  go  thundering  by. 
This  is  done,  because  their  superior  officers 
are  always  presumed  to  be  on  board.  li 
gives  an  American  a  singular  feeling  to  look 
from  the  window  of  a  flying  express   train, 
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and  catch  a  poAsipg  glimpse  of  a  standing  fig- 
ure, rigid  and  stalwart^  hand  np  to  forehead, 
erect    by     some    solitary    gate    or    tank. 
In  Austria,  the  same  code  prevails,  bat  its 
enforcement  is  often  so  lax  as  to  be  a  mere 
burlesque ;  as,  for  instance,  when   passing 
over  some  of  the  marvellous   grades  of  the 
*•  Semmering,"  you  look  out  and  see  a  fat 
I^easant  woman  standing  by  the  gate  or  tank 
slie  and  her  husband  attend,   and  holding, 
it  may  b*',  at  a  **"  present  arms,"  a  broomstick 
aike  has  hastily  picked  up,   on    leaving  tne 
cottage  to  attend  her  post.     Still,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Austrian  officials  are  much 
pleasanter  to  deal  with  than  are  the  Prussians. 
^Bpeciaily   for  a  stranger.      The  principal 
ones  all  speak  French,   and  many  of  them 
Snglish.     They    are    decidedly    courteous. 
The  German   railway   employes   as   invari- 
ably speak  French,  and  most  of  them  English 
also,  but   they  will  not  converse  with  you 
or  answer  inquiries,  in  either  tongue.     Only 
German  is  to  be  spoken,  and  this  is  accord- 
ing to  orders.     The  Saxon  officials  are  better 
than    the   Prussians,   while  the  Bavarians 
— Bometimes  called  the  German  Yankees — 
are  even  more  obliging. 

But  this  is  aside.     In  Italy,    Spain,    and 
Portugal,  the  roads  have  been   built,   as   a 
rule,  by  private  corporations,  largely  aided 
by    Government    subventions.      The    State 
maintains  a  more  or  less  strict  control  over 
the  management.     Military  necessity  enters 
largely  into  the  conditions.     In   Italy,    the 
railroad  employ^  is  a  State  official,  in  a  lim- 
ited sense.     All  changes  in  the  tariff  have  to 
be  approved  by  the  Government,  and   pub- 
licity of  all  rates  is  required  to  be  made.     In 
Turkey,  and  its  vassal  States  of  Servia  and 
Roumania,  the  necessities  of  their  exchequers 
have  been,  and  are,  such  as  to  require,  very 
liberal  inducements  for  capitalists  to  enter 
on  the  work  of  construction.     But,  under- 
lying all,  the  principle   remains,   of  these 
works  being  considered  of  a  public  charac- 
ter and  proper  to  be  controlled  by  the  State. 
In  Egypt,   the  Khedive  is   the  chief  stock- 
holder.    In  British  IndiK,  private  enterprise 
having  failed  to  raise  the  capital  needed,  the 
Indian  Government  first  determined  on  guar- 
anteeing  interest,    which  it  has   done,   for 
ninety-nine  years,  at  the  rate  of  five  per 
oant.     From  1849,  up  to  1872,  the  amount 


thus  guaranteed  was  £43,018,959,  or  about 
$215,094,795.  Of  this,  however.  $108,349,- 
205  has  been  repaid  out  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  lines.  The  Government  has  a  director 
in  every  board,  and  also  reserved  to  itself 
the  right  to  purchase  the  roads  from  the 
companies,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  or  fifty 
years,  at  the  mean  value  of  the  shares  for 
the  three  previous  years,  or  of  paying  a  pro- 
portionate annuity  until  the  end  of  the  nine- 
ty-nine years  for  which  the  guarantee  is 
made ;  at  which  time  the  works,  &c.,  will 
wholly  revert  to  the  Govern. nent.  Since 
1869,  the  Indian  Government  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  direct  State  ownership  and  con- 
struction. The  vice-regal  State  has  built 
since  then,  or  has  in  process  of  construction, 
1 ,415  miles  of  road.  The  only  Japanese  road, 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  is  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  Mika-Io's  Government.  The 
roads  in  Australia,  as  well  as  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  are  under  corporate  conti-ol, 
in  the  m.iin,  though  the  Peruvian,  Chilian, 
and  Brazilian  Gov.*rnments  have  not  abdioa-* 
ted  their  rights  of  sovereignty  altogether, 
as  is  claimed  to  be  the  case  in  the  great  An- 
glo-Saxon communities. 

All  the  leading  nations  are  debating,  with 
more  or  less  earnestness,  the  question,  What 
shall  we  do  with  the  Railway  Power  ?  But 
the  contest  progresses  more  warmly  and  goes 
more  deeply  into  the  fundamental  relations 
of  government,  as  such,  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Great  Britain,  than  elsewhere.  Great 
organized  materialities  and  wealth-making 
forces,  like  the  railroad,  telegraph,  banking 
and  insurance  systems, '  are  functions  of 
modern  life  and  activity,  which  i?tand  in  the 
attitude  of  the  toll-gatherer,  between  produ- 
cer and  consumer,  by  virtue  of  offering  facil- 
ities for  transportation,  exchange,  inter- 
communication and  prudential  guarantees. 
They  seem  to  present  subject-matter  for  the 
closest  consideration,  in  examining  the  con- 
ditions where  private  enterprise  properly  be- 
gins and  ends,  and  where  the  government 
and  community  may  properly  execute,  su- 
pervise, or  wholly  control. 

In  Great  Britain,  Parliament  has  several 

times  undertaken  a   thorough   examination 

of  the  railroad  portion  of  this  problem.  It  has 

I  solved  that  of  the  telegraph,  by  State  pur- 
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cliose  and  working.  In  1S40,  under  the 
PrHmiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  was  appointed.  A  more 
important  uommitlee  was  appointed  in  1S44, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  sat  a  long  time,  and  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  infantile  giant.  That  oom- 
mittea  had  among  its  members,  the  ablest 
public  men  of  the  country.  The  report  was 
drafted  b/  Ur.  Gladstone,  and  took  broad 
ground  as  to  the  right  of  the  State 
to  control  the  great  avenues  of  Inter- 
oommunicaion  and  transportation.  It 
oonfesaed  that  English  statesmanship 
has  been  in  error  in  its  early  transfer 
of  the  railroad  system  to  private  enter- 
prise. But,  making  this  avowal,  it  also 
concluded  tbat  it  was  not  desirable,  at  that 
date,  to  change  the  policy.  A  bill  was  pre- 
sented, looking  to  the  preservation  of  com- 
petition, and  the  regulation  of  amalgamation 
by  providing — 

"  1.  If,  after  21  years,  any  new  railway 
taa  made  1(1  per  cent,  for  three  years,  Trtas- 
ury  may  reduce  rates,  bnt  are  to  guarantee 
10  per  cent.  The  revised  rales  and  the 
guarantee  to  continue  for  21  years. 

"  2.  After  16  years,  Treasury  may  buy 
any  new  railway  for  25  years'  purchase  of 
the  average  annual  profits  for  the  preceding 
three  years  ;  but  if  the  profits  are  leas  than 
10  per  cent^  the  amount  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration, 

"3.  No  railway  less  tlian  five  miles  in 
length  to  be  bought ;  and  no  branch  to  be 
bought  without  buying  whole  railway. 

"4.  Recites  that  the  policy  of  revision  or 
purchase  is  not  to  be  prejudged  ;  and  that 
'public  resoareea '  are  not  to  be  frnptoi/ed  to  santain 
Uni/ue  eonijietition  unlh  indepmdent  companiet, 
and  provides  that  no  revision  or  pnrcha^e  is 
of  Parliament 
purchase,  and 

othe  creation 
the  Board  of 
I,  whose  duty 
I  way  schemes 
ir  position  and 


qnestions    of 

rever,  abolish- 
ay  opposition, 
;o  make  such 


sary,  A  later  Parliamentary  Committee  did 
much  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  system 
as  a  matter  of  general  concern.  An  Act  was 
passed  in  1E47,  appointing  a  "Railway 
Commiesion,"  consisting  of  five  members, 
with  many  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  ex- 
tinct Railway  Board.  This  body  ceased  lu 
exist  in  1S51-  The  revival  of  speculation 
in  railway  construction,  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Cardwell  was  made  chairman.  It  was  in  ses- 
sion a  long  time,  and  made  in  all,  five  leporti, 
the  last  one  being  very  elaborate,  especially 
as  to  amalgamation  and  interchange  of  traflSii. 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  a  law,  known 
in  Great  Britain  as  the  "Cardwell  Act," — 
a  very  important  one  ;  in  that  it  establisher 
these  principles  :  (1)  that  every  company 
should  be  compelled  to  afford  to  the  public, 
in  reapect  both  of  goods  and  of  passengers, 
the  foil  advantage  of  convenitut  interchange 
from  one  system  of  railway  to  another  ;  and 
{2)  that  every  company  should  m.ike  equal 
charges  under  the  same  circumstances. 
This  Act  is  regarded  as  faulty,  in  that  the 
remedy,  in  case  of  infraction,  lies  in  an  ap- 
peal from  the  injured  party  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  not  to  a  special  tribunal 
with  ample  powers  to  hear,  and  grant 
relief,  in  a  more  summary  manner. 
All  English  legislation  provides  for  "run- 
ning powers  ;"  that  is,  that  every  company 
or  person  should  have  the  right  to  run 
through  freight  cars  and  trains,  on  any  line, 
connecting  or  not  with  their  own,  under 
proper  regulation.  The  same  principle  has 
beeu  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  several 
American  States.  As  a  fact,  however,  it 
has  always  been  practically  inoperative-  The 
question  of  interest,  alone,  decides  iht 
"through  rating." 

The  idea  at  the  basis  of  the  early  legisla- 
tion was,  that  the  railway  corporations 
would  be  chieSy  owners  of  the  pemu- 
neut  ways,  and  that  they  and  all  other) 
could  and  would  be  common  carriers 
over  them.  Great  Britain  has  gone  along 
without  any  more  rigid  policy — the  discus- 
sion, in  the  meanwhile,  increasing  in  interest. 
In  1S65,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  make  a  more  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
management,  condition  and  relations  of  the 
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BritiBh  railways  to  each  other^  the  public  and 
the  State.  The  report  of  this  Commission 
is  very  valoAble  for  information  tut  inde- 
terminate as  to  policy.  In  1872,  a  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  again  appoint- 
ed, to  inquire  into  a  scheme  of  amalgama- 
tion, which  was  being  urged  by  leading  rail- 
road men,  and  others,  and  by  which  it  was 
I^ropoaed  to  divide  Great  Britain  into  about 
six  districts,  each,  as  in  France,  to  be  handed 
over  to  a  separate  corporation,  amalgamated 
from  those  now  operating  the  territory. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  is  a  very 
suggestive  document.  Inquiry  was  made 
into,  not  only  the  tendencies  to  amalgama- 
tion and  non-competition,  but,  generally, 
the  whole  matter  of  management.  The 
complaints  made  by  those  who  were  exam- 
ined, are  of  a  similar  class  to  those  presented 
so  frequently  at  home,  during  the  last  five 
years.  Discriminating  rates,  '*ring*'  con* 
trol,  obstacles  to  through  traffic,  by  or  over 
other  lines  and  corporations,  the  combina- 
tion of  lines  supposed  to  be  competing,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  canal  and  other  water 
routes.  In  a  number  of  instances,  also,  the 
canals  purchased  by  English  railways  have 
been  closed. 

But,  to  the  general  reader,  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  testimony  relates  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  gentlemen,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, railroad  directors  and  managers,  en- 
gineers, and  capitalists,  identified  with  this 
interest,  as  to  the  proper  relations  that 
should  exist  between  the  State  and  the  rail- 
way corporations  ;  how  far  the  matter  of  con- 
trol or  supervision  should  be  carried  ;  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  State  should  be 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  railways  ;  and 
as  to  the  benefits  or  evils  likely  to  arise  from 
the  direct  public  ownership  thereof  by  the 
Government.  It  will  surprise  most  Ameri- 
cans to  learn,  that  not  one  amon^  the  sev- 
eral score  of  business  men  of  great  promi- 
nence, who  were  examined,  doubted  for  a 
moment  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  become  the  owner  of  the  entire  sys- 
tern,  or  any  part  thereof.  Some  of  them 
(not  a  majority)  doubted  the  expediency  of 
taking  such  action.  There  was  not  a  dissen- 
tient to  the  proposition,  that  it  was  not  only 
the  right,  but  the  duty  of  Government,  to 


institute  a  more  immediate  control  over  the 
railways  than  that  now  existing.  The  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  such  power,  as  well  as 
the  methods  to  be  employed,  was,  of  course, 
a  matter  on  which  diverse  opinions  existed. 
A  brief  resume  of  the  views  expressed  on 
these  tiipios,  by  the  leading  witnesses,  will 
be  of  value  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  C.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  testified  at  length  as 
to.  the  evils  of  which  business  men  com- 
plained. But  passing  that  portion  by,  and 
coming  to  the  more  general  issues,  Mr.  Clark 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  railway  sys- 
tem was  properly  controllable  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  State  ;  equal  or  equitable  charges 
would,  he  believed,  be  among  the  earliest 
results.  In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Clark 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Government  own- 
ership and  management  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  that  of  the  present  corpora- 
tions. He  instanced  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment as  an  illustration  of  State  efficiency  and 
economy.  In  his  judgment,  the  danger  from 
political  influence  and  patronage  would  not 
be  nearly  as  great  as  is  apprehended.  The 
work  requires  special  training,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  nature  of  the  functions 
exercised  by  a  railway  department  must  sepa- 
arate  it  from  such  active  political  control  as 
is  now  feared.  The  following  questions  and 
answers  illustrate  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Clark : 

**  Supposing  that  the  State  got  the  rail- 
ways, how  would  you  look  for  protection  for 
facilities  for  goods  f 

*'  We  have  seen  the  action  of  the  State 
with  regard  to  the  Post-Office  and  telegraph 
system,  and  certainly  from  what  I  have  seen, 
especially  as  to  the  telegraph  department,  I 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  Government  providing 
proper  facilities  for  the  traffic. 

*'  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  tele- 
graph had  remained  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  do  not  you  think  now  that  they 
would  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  give 
greatly  extended  facilities  ? 

'*  No  doubt  they  might  probably  have  seen 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  given  ex- 
tended facilities,  but  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  facilities  the  Government  have 
given  us. 

"  Do  you  think  the  Fame  reasons  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  railways  ? 

*'  PArhaps  not  quite  so  speedily,  but  as 
soon  as  the  Government  were  able  to  organ- 
ize their  stafi"." 
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Mr.  ClSirk  addeil  that,  under  State  admin- 
istrittioli,  economioallj'  ezecnted,  a  great  m- 
ductioQ  of  rates  would  follow,  and  the  traffic 
would  be  BDormously  increased.  Ha  com- 
pared corporation  control  with  that  of  the 
Stato.  The  latter  would  be  moHt  advanta- 
geous, because  it  would  abolish  wasteful 
riralry,  consolidate  rolling  stock,  do  away 
with  large  expenditures  for  bitildings,  i:eii- 
tralizing  the  machine  shops,  etc.  In  hia 
opinion,  the  management  of  great  operations 
by  a  private  Ann,  when  practicable,  waa  the 
most  economical.  Amalgamation  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  Slate  control. 

Mr.  J.  Patterson,  a  leading  commission 
merchant,  of  Liverpool,  with  ^evernl  other 
persons  from  the  same  port,  coincided  with 
Mr.  Clark's  views.  Lieut-Col.  Oimbell,  a 
wealthy  iron  manufacturer,  of  Helen,  near 
Liverpool,  was  opposed  to  State  ownership, 
but  thought  the  Government  should  legislate 
for  the  relief  of  towns  and  persona,  from 
unequal  treatment  by  the  companies- 
Sir  William  Wright,  President  of  the  Hnll 
Dock  Company,  a  prominent  capitalist,  and 
a  man  of  recognized  adminjatrative  skill, 
gave  his  viewa  at  great  length,  He  desired 
to  see  the  State  master  of  all  the  railways, 
under  the  direction  of  a  department,  the 
^ief  of  which  should  sit  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
"Kailmaster-General."  The  State  ihould 
control  on  the  same  principle  that  it  uot^ 
does  the  poetal  and  telegraph  systems.  He 
favored  a  large  scheme  of  amalgamation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  better  than  the  pres- 
anl  system,  and  would,  in  the  end,  facilitate 
Uansfer  to  the  State.  As  to  the  effect  of 
State  ownership,  in  tlie  ■matter  of  influence, 
Sir  Wm.  Wright  declared  that  the  present 
Parliamentary  influenoe  of  the  railways  was 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  with  State 
control.  There  was  no  serious  objection  to 
Uie  chief  being  a  party  minister — the  staff 
would  bo  permanent.  In  his  opinion,  one 
town  wonid  not  be  favored  over  another  for 


the  operation  by  the  State.  Officials  would 
not  work  less  for  the  State;  in  fact,  tlieir 
position*  being  more  Secure,  there  would  be 
more  eipril.  Shareholders  have  little  influ- 
ence nnder  present  conditions.  They  EeMom 
know  and  cannot  correct  evils.  A  State 
railway  official  could  not  nse  his  position  any 
more  wrongfully  than  one  in  the  PoetotBce. 
There  are  loo  many  vigilant  eyes  on  the 
watch.  Competition  is  no  safe-guard.  The 
State,  be  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  shonld 
work  both  for  revenue  and  public  buneflt. 
The  llrat  is  the  ohief,  and  usually  the  only 
aim  of  the  corporate  system.  As  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  roads,  it  could  be  readily  made. 
A  valuation  of  the  roads  once  effected,  the 
shareholders  could  receive  long  time  Gov- 
ernment debentures  or  oonsols,  in.^tead  of 
thoae  of  the  railways  they  now  hold.  The 
Govemmeuta  of  Prussia,  Russia  and  Switser- 
land  are  owners  of  their  railway  systema  and 
work  them  profitably. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson,  a  leading  canal  manager, 
favored  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Tribunal  of  Transportation  and  Inter-Com- 
municalion.  Mr.  T.  Pitta,  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
favored  a  plan  of  genera]  amalgamation,  with 
with  a  Government  Arbitration  Board.  Hr. 
J.  Elliott,  Civil  Kngineer,  Sonthampton,  op- 
posed amalgamation  because,  if  successful,  it 
would  make  State  control  more  difficult  t« 
obtain. 

The  views  entertained  by  leading  railway 
managers  and  directors  must  be  of  value  in 
this  connection.  From  a  number  of  others, 
the  following  representative  men  have  been 
selected  :  Mr.  Boughton,  General  Manager 
oftbeMid-WalesR.W.;  Wm.  Phillips Prtoe, 
M.  P.,  for  Gloucester,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company ;  Sir  E.  W. 
Watkins,  well  known  in  the  United  States  as 
connected  with  the  Erie  Railway  and  its  uu- 
fortunnto  English  bondholders  ;  Mr.  H.  S. 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Northeastteru 
R.  W.  Company  ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Parkes,  for 
many  years  past  the  most  prominent  Parlia- 
mentary agent  or  attorney  employed  hy  the 
railway  companies. 

Mr.  Boughton  was  emphatic  in  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Railway  Tribunal, 
which  shonld  take  cognizance  of  the  tariff 
rates  and  fares,  company  disputes,  the  viola- 
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lion    of   **  ranDing  powers/'  through- rating 

I 

and  carriages,  with  power  to  revise  any  rate 
or  settle  other  grievances.     He  favored  amal- 
gamation on  some  general  plan  ;  thought  all 
roadU  ought  to  have  been  constructed  accord- 
ing to  plans  previously  prepared  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;    considers   that   money  has   been 
wasted  because  of  the  Staters  failure  in  this 
respect,  and  thinks  a  remedy  can  be  found  in 
the    future  by  combining  competition  and 
Sta.te  control.     There  should  be  a  Govern- 
ment    Department    as    well   as    Tribunal. 
It  should  embrace   permanent  and  change- 
able   membership,    so     as    to   have   expe- 
rience  and  progress    combined.     It  should 
embrace  legal  and  engineering  talent  with  a 
representative  of  the  administrative  body  or 
directory.     The  Minister  should  be  responsi- 
ble to  Parliament,  and  annual  reports  should 
be  made.     Perhaps,  appeals  might  lie  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  the  Tribunal,     lie  did 
not   support  State   ownership,  and  favored 
tlije  proposed  amalgamation  by  districts.    The 
companies  would  be  few  in  number— an  eco- 
nomic advantage.     The  Government  should 
bave  the  power  to  make  the  railways  public 
bignways  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Parkes  also  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  tribunal  to  revise  rat  -s  and  settle  rail- 
way disputes.  He  thought  the  amalgama- 
iiou  of  large  companies  was  not  economical. 
That  of  small  companies  was.  It  would  be 
wise  to  hand  over  to  large  companies  the 
management  of  all  roads  in  any  defined  and 
related  geographical  sefttion.  The  tendency 
is  to  State  control. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Price,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  result  of  exclusive  private  enter- 
prise and  non-interl'erence  by  the  State,  is 
.confusion  and  chaos.  One  remedy  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  administrations.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  State.  He  thinks 
the  difficulties  of  Stato  control  have  been  ex- 
aggerated. The  rate  question  is  the  worst. 
Uniform  rates  are  feasible  only  under  State 
control.  The  present  system  is  commercial 
in  character,  and  run  for  purposes  of  profit- 
making.  Mr.  Price  believed  that  one  great 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  by  the  State 
would  be  in  securing  the  services  of  proper 
persons.  Statesmen  and  merchants  are  dif- 
ferently trained.     That  once  secured,  State 


control  would  not  be  difficult.     He  supported 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  which  he 
would  give  great  powers,  because  Parli^iment 
has   parted  with  what  he  deems   Imperial 
concerns, — the   highways  which  belong  to 
the  whole  country.     It  would  prevent  abuses 
and  would  not  make  serious  blunders.     A 
Government  Director  would  be  esteemed   a 
spy   in  any   corporate  board.     The    object 
should  be,  not  to  punish  the  dividend — i.  c, 
the   stockholder — !6r    misconduct,    but  the 
management — t.  «.,  the   directors.     Such   a 
tribunal  ought  to  have  the  usual  powers  to 
punish  persons  for  contempt.     He  believed 
general  amalgamation  would  facilitate  State 
control.    It  would  be  a  process  of  absorption. 
Sir  E.  W.  Watkins  desired  Parliament  to 
arrange  and  enforce  "running,"  or  through 
rates.     All  questions  arising  therefrom,  and 
all   other  of  an  inter-road  character,  should 
be  left  for  settlement  by  a  railway  tribunal. 
He  regarded  unconditional  amalgamation  as 
an  evil ;  was  opposed   to  direct  control  or 
ownership  by  the  State.     Competition  could 
be   maintained   by  a  system   of   grouping. 
Parliament  should  refuse  to  amalgamate  two 
roads  going  to  the  same  important  points,  or 
amalgamating  them,  allow  a  third  road  to  run 
over  both,  fixing  either  tlioir  own  rates,  or 
having  them  made  by  the  railway  tribunal. 
Such  a  court  should  have  both  government 
and  corporation  members.    Tlie  latter  should 
elect  a  majority,  and  the  government  appoint 
a  minority.    He  would  not  object  to  its  having 
a  majority.     Through  rates  should  be  fixed 
by  joint  arrangement  between  Parliament  and 
companies.     The   court   or   board  to  settle 
working   disputes,    should   have   no  power 
over  issues  between  the  citizen  and  compa- 
nies.    The  public  should  have  ample  pro- 
tection an;l   recourse  in  some  other  court. 
As  a  citizen  and  politician,  Sir  E.  W.  Wat- 
kins  said  he  was  opposed  to  State  purchasi' ; 
as  a  railway  shareholder,  he  favored  it  very% 
much.     It   would   make   his  property  more 
valuable,  by  ensuring  him  fixed  dividends. 
Shareholders  would  get  a  good  price,  and 
the  State  would  take  the  whole  risk.     An 
extravagant  price  would  certainly  be  paid. 
As  to  amalgamation,  he  believed  it  would 
make  State  purchase  loss  possible.     Only 
connecting  lines,  he  thought,  should  have 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  thought  that  public 
opinion  was  a  great  check  to  abuses,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  General  Post-Office.  Large 
companies  were  more  economic.  He  did  not 
regard  competition  as  a  competent  factor. 
Compulsory  '*  running  powers"  do  not  work 
well.  Believed  State  ownership  would  be 
very  bad,  politically  ;  not  efficient  in  a  com- 
mercial sense;  Had  never  considered  the 
probable  effects  to  result  from  a  State  owner- 
ship of  the  permanent  way,  allowing  all 
private  parties  to  operate  or  run  over  them, 
under  protective  regulations.  Had  only 
looked  at  the  question  from  the  carrier  point 
of  view.  The  original  idea  was  that  certain 
companies  should  make  the  roadway,  and 
the  public  should  use  them.  It  had  never 
worked.     Parliament  can  regulate. 

The  opinions  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Tyler,  R.  E., 
carry  with  them  great  weight.  All  students 
and  observers  of  the  railway  system  consider 
him  an  authority,  even  when  disagreeing 
with  his  conclusions.  Capt.  Tyler  filed  a 
valuable  report  with  the  committee  and  dis- 
cussed, in  extensoj  the  several  questions  be- 
fore them.  He  believed  the  official  publica- 
tion of  all  tariffs  would  be  desirable,  as 
would  also  an  effective  system  of  **  running 
powers  "  and  interchange  of  traffic.  To  put 
such  matters  in  operation,  a  tribunal  would 
be  necessary.  The  better  such  machinery 
worked,  the  less  it  would  have  to  do.  Com- 
petition must  die  a  natural  death.  The 
larger  systems  work  best,  but  they  get 
wooden.-  The  roads  will  amalgamate  whether 
Parliament  opposes'  or  not.  Capt.  Tyler 
does  not  believe  State  control  would  provide 
uniformity  of  rates.  This  must  be  regu- 
lated to  some  extent  on  commercial  princi- 
ples, distance,  etc.  He  would  make  the 
railway  council,  or  department  suggested, 
very  independent  in  character.  There 
would  of  course  be  a  presiding  cabinet  min- 
ister, but  his  party  feelings  would  be  of 
little  account  in  deciding  any  policy.  The 
political  head  could  not  be  held  as  respon- 
sible, as  in  other  departments  ;  his  action 
would,  of  necessity,  be  so  much  restricted 
by  the  dependence  in  which  he  would  be 
placed,  as  regards  the  permanent  adminis- 
trative council  and  staff.     In  the  manage- 


ment,  suggestions,   and  plans   relating^     to 
termini,  stations,  fares,  extensions,  new  lines, 
&c.,  would  necessarily  come  from  below,  not 
from  above.     The  decision  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  made  on  the  report  of  experts — 
men  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  party 
affiliations.     The  process  would  be  from  line 
officials  through  district  councils,  to  the  gen- 
eral   council,  then  through  the   executive 
committee,  to  the  Cabinet  minister.  Besides, 
Parliamentary  inquiry  and  reports  would  be 
operative  checks.    The  State  could  so  reduce 
rates  and  extend  facilities  as  to  enable  Great 
Britain,   says   Capt.  Tyler,   to  successfully 
compete  with  all  other  countries.    The  indefi- 
nite extension  of  her  commerce  that  could 
result,  would  be  the  greatest  advantage  to 
be  gained.     He  was  decided  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  political   influence  of 
one  great,  or  several  large,  railway  compa- 
nies, was  greater  and  more  detrimental  than 
what  would  follow  the  Government  gystem. 
The  question  of  patronage  is  not  a  danger- 
ous one.     Railway  work  is  hard  work  in  all 
its   branches.     Men   require   to   be   trained 
thereto.     They  must  go   through  the  mill. 
Only  competent  persons  could  safely  be  se- 
lected.    He  did  not  believe  the  Civil  Service 
system  would  work  in  connection  with  rail- 
ways.    Competition  might  possibly  work  as 
between  grades   and  classes    of  employes, 
such  as  station-masters  and  book-keepers, 
&c.,  but  not  as  between  them  and  certain, 
outsiders.     Equal  rates  would  be  impracti- 
cable.    He  had  considered,  to  some  extent, 
the  method  of   purchase,    and  thought  it 
could  be  by  bonds  based  on  the  security  of 
the  roads  and   their  earnings — not  on  the 
general  faith  and  security  of  the  country. 
In  buying  the  roads,  the  specific  security  to 
the  corporate  owners,  should  be  the  roads 
themselves. 

These  views  are  of  importance,  as  it  is  safe 
to  believe  if  the  experiment  is  inaugurated 
by  the  British  during  Capt.  Tyler's  active 
life,  that  he  will  be  made,  as  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  was,  at  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs, 
the  organizing  and  executive  chief  of  the  new 
railway  department. 

With  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  con- 
ditions are  different.  The  discussion  has 
not  yet    crystalized    to    anything  like  the 
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extent  it  is  seen  to  have  done  in  Great  Britain. 
A  large  majority  of  the  States  make  no  refer- 
ence \vhatever  to  the  subject  matter  of  pri- 
rate  ''corporations,"  railroads  or  otherwise, 
or  onljr  provide  that  special  laws  shall  not 
be  made  for  their  incorporation.  These  are 
Kentucky,  Delaware,  Conneoticnt,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Soutb.  Carolina,  New  York,  Louisiana,  Kan- 
sas, r^evada,  Oregon,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Texas.  Massachusetts,  Missis- 
sippi, Minnesota,  Michigan.  California,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Vermont,  Florida  and  Ohio.  In  the 
older  States,  except  Maryland  and  Georgia, 
there  are  no  provisions  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, except  general  declarations  that  monop- 
olies are  injurious  to  the  people,  and  that  pri- 
vate  property  must  not  be  taken  for  use  by 
oorporations,  etc.,  without  compensation  to 
he  determined  by  a  jury.  In  most  of  the 
'* public  land"  States,  their  constitutions 
iorbid  the  loaning  of  the  State  credit  to 
works  of  internal  improvements,  banks,  etc. 
In  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina, 
among  others,  provision  is  made  for  the  use 
of  such  credit  under  stated  conditions. 

Of  the  other  States,  the  Constitution  of 
Georgia  provides  that  the  Legislature  may 
g;Tant  private  charters,  and  that  the  State 
may  also  make  loans  in  aid  of  railroad  con- 
struction, or  build  such  road  itself.  The 
State  is  to  have  a  first  lien,  except  as  to  la- 
hor  due  and  unpaid,  on  all  the  property  in- 
terested. 

Maryland,  having  largely  aided  the  con- 
struction of  both  railways  and  canals,  pro- 
vides by  the  Constitution  for  a  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  State 
Comptroller  and  the  Treasurer.  This  Board 
votes  the  stock  owned  by  the  State  in 
the  several  oorporations ;  all  tolls  and 
rates  are  to  be  submitted  to  its  approval, 
and  it  also  appoints  the  State  Directors  for 
each  corporation.  The  State  has  parted  with 
its  stock  and  direct  interest  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway,  and  now  controls  only  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake,  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide 
Water,  Canals. 

The  remaining  States  have  made,  within 
a  few  years,  (from  1870  down)  stringent  con- 


stitutional declarations  of  the  power  of  the 
State  to  control  and  supervise  the  railroads 
within  their  own  borders.     Befort>,  however, 
the  tendency  to  exercise  more  or  loss  posi- 
tive powers  over  the   transportation   system 
had  assumed  this   form,  several  States   had 
partially    exercised  some  of  those    general 
powers  of  sovereignty,  which  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  apply  to  these  corporations 
in    their  public   character.     New   York,  in 
1855,  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Its  first  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
yet  made  on  the  subject.     Laws  have  been 
passed  fixing  maximum  rates  for   passenger 
traffic,  and  the  oorporations  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  State  Engineer. 
Pennsylvania  has  always  required,  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  annual  reports  as  to  ton- 
nage, receipts,  etc.,  to  be  made  to  the  State 
by  the  various  railroads.     Ohio  provided,  in 
1 867,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner 
to  inspect  roads  as  to  their  safety,  investi- 
gate complaints,  enforce  the  railroad   laws, 
compel  reports  from  the  comjjauies,    and  to 
make  one  annually.     Under  a  law  of  1873, 
Ohio  also  exercises  the  power  to  revise   and 
limit   rates.     Massachusetts  first   appointed 
Commissioners  in  1869,  with  general  powers 
to  inspect  and  report,  which  they  do  annu- 
ally.    They  have    no  power  to  enforce  d^ 
cisions,  but  do  act  very  much  as  a  board  of 
arbitration    and    oonciliation    might    deem 
necessary  and  proper,  by  publishing  them. 
New   Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
have    also   appointed  Commissioners    with 
limited  powers  to  examine  roads,  and  to  re- 
quire and  make  reports. 

Since  1870,  under  general  powers,  or  de- 
rived from  new  and  specific  provisions,  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
West  Virginia  and  Nebraska,  have  appointed 
Commissioners  or  other  officers,  to  enforce 
laws,  more  or  less  stringent,  which  have 
been  adopted.  The  power  to  make,  revise 
or  regulate  the  rates  of  freight  and  travel,  to 
require  publicity  of  accounts,  inspection  of 
roads,  &c.,  &c.,  is  granted  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  several  States.  Min- 
nesota first  appointed,  in  1871,  one  Commis- 
sioner ;  in  1873,  three  were  appointed.  In 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  the  number  is  the 
same.  In  Nebraska,  the  incumbent  is  not 
yet  named. 
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The  character  of  recent  constitutional  re- 
quirements can  be  seen  from  the  following 
summary  of  the  railroad  article  in  the  new 
Constitution  of  Illinois,  which  is  the  first 
fruits  of  the  Western  agitation  over  the  regu- 
lation of  transportation  companies.  It  re- 
quires : 

First.  That  every  railroad  company  doing 
business  in  the  State  shall  maintain  a  public 
office  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  where 
stock  books  and  other  important  records  shall 
be  kept  for  public  inspection. 

Second.  That  '*  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
movable  property  belonging  to  any  company 
shall  be  liable  to  execution  and  sale  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  private  property  of  in- 
dividuals.*' 

Third.  That  "  no  railroad  company  shall 
consolidate  its  stock,  property  or  franchises 
with  any  other  railroad  corporation  using  a 
parallel  or  competing  line  ;"  and  in  no  case 
whatever,  except  upon  public  notice  given, 
of  at  least  sixty  days,  to  all  stockholders,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Fourth.  That  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
any  railroad  shall  be  citizens  and  residents 
of  the  State. 

Fifth.  That  all  railroads  of  the  State  shall  be 
considered  highways,  and  free  to  all  persons 
for  the  transportation  of  their  persons  and 
property,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law;  and ' '  that  the  General  As- 
sembly shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  laws  es- 
tablishing reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
^larges  lor  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight  on  the  different  railroads  of  the 
State." 

Sixth.  That  **no  corporation  shall  issue 
any  stock  or  bonds,  except  for  money,  labor 
or  property  actually  received,  and  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  such  corporation 
was  created;"  that  "  all  stock  dividends 
and  other  fictitious  increase  of  the  capital 
stock  or  indebtedness  of  any  such  corporation 
shall  be  void;  "  and  that  "the  capital  stock 
of  no  road  shall  be  increased  for  any  purpose, 
except  upon  giving  sixty  days'  notice  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed." 

Seventh.  That  "the  General  Assembly 
shall  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and  pre- 
vent unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  in 
the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  on 
the  different  railroads  in  the  State,  and  en- 
force such  laws  by  adequate  penalties  to  the 
extent,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose,  Of  for- 
feiture of  property  and  franchises." 

Eighth.  That  "the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  shall  never  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  taking,  by  the  General 
Assembly,  of  the  property  and  franchises  of 
incorporated  companies  already  organized, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  public  necessity 


the  same  as  of  individuals  ;"  and  that  the 
"  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  held  invio- 
late in  all  trials  of  claims  for  compensation, 
when,  in  the  exercise  of  said  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  any  incorporated  company 
shall  be  interested  either  for  or  against  the 
the  exercise  of  such  right." 

The  provisions  of  the  West  Virginia  Con- 
stitution of  1872,  are  somewhat  similar  in 
form  and  spirit.  They  provide,  however,  that 
the  Legislature  may  allow  of  the  consolidation 
or  leasing  of  roads  whose  character  are  indi- 
cated in  the  fourth  section  of  the  above. 
The  new  Constitution  of  Nebraska  prohibits 
subscriptions  by  municipalities  to  railroads, 
but  allows  donations  of  money  when  sanc- 
tioned by  a  majority  vote ;  confers  on  the 
Legislature  large  powers  over  railroad  man- 
agement; declares  railroads  to  be  public 
highways,  and  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  maximum  rates  of  freight  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
contains  stringent  provisions  relative  to 
railroads  and  their  incorporation.  But  these 
provisions  are  aimed  at  the  corruption  which 
has  characterized  legislative  dealing  with 
the  corporations,  and  are  designed  chiefly  to 
restrain  in  that  direction.  Charters  are  to 
be  rigidly  limited  in  provisions,  and  forfeit- 
ures are  to  be  enforced.  In  this  sense  the 
most  ample  sovereignty  is  proclaimed.  The 
railroads  are  defined  as  public  highways,  and 
their  operators  subject  to  the  common  law  re- 
quirement of  "  reasonable  "  rates  as  "com- 
mon carriers." 

A  new  Constitution  is  pending  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  with  every  probability,  at  the 
present  writing,  of  being  adopted.  It  is 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  instrument ; 
especially  in  the  restraining  character  of 
many  sections.  As  an  effort  to  embody  sov- 
ereignty over  the  franchises  created  by  the 
States,  without  interfering  with  the  admin- 
istrative and  business  details  thereof,  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  pronounced  effort  yet 
made  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  "  Bill  of  Rights,"  aeotions  are  in- 
corporated declaring  tha*  no  private  property 
can  be  taken  for  public  use  without  oompen-' 
sation,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury  or  board 
of  commissioners,  and  the  section  proceeds 
to  declare  "  that   whenever  an  attempt  is 
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made  to  take  private  property  for  a  use  t  Additional  sections  provide  that  no  rail- 
all«?g«d  to  be  public,  the  question  whether  road  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employd, 
the  contemplated  use  be  reallv  public,  shall  shall  be  interested  in  any  manner  in  the 
be  a  judicial  question,  and  as  such  judicially  '  furnishing  of  materials  and  supplies,  or  in 
determined,  without  regard  to  any  legisla-  tij^  business  of  a  common  carrier,  either  of 
tive  assertion  that  the  use  is  public."  It  is  freight  or  passengers,  over  the  lines  where- 
also  provided  that  the  fee  of  land  taken  for  ^^^  ^j^ey  are  connected.  Discriminating 
railroad  tracks,  without  consent  of  the  owner  ^;hjipj,^.ji  are  not  to  be  made  either  to  com- 
thereof,  shall  remain  in  such  owner,  subject  ^  ponies  or  individuals,  by  abatement  or  draw- 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  taken.  ,  y^^^y^   ^^^  penalties  may  be  levietl  against  all 

The  article  on  ''corporations'*  provides  as    parties  violating  these  provisions. 
to  *•  railroads  Elsewhere,  in  the  legislative  article,  pro- 

That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  charge  (ex-  ;  ^.^.^^^^  ^^^  inserted,  designed  to  materially 
oept  as  to  special  excursion  or  commutition  .  ^^^^^j^^  ^^^  operations  of  the  railroad  or  cor- 
Uckets)  for  freight  or  passengera  a  greater  -  ^^^^^-^^^  io,,i,i^s  ^l^ose  influence  has  been 
amount  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  for  ^^^^^  ^^  pernicious.  The  provisions  pro- 
a  less  distance  than  the  amount  charged  for  ^^^.^  ^^^  Legislature  from  giving,  lend- 
any  greater  distance,  and  suitable  laws  shaU  ^  ,^^  ^^  pledging,  in  anv  manner  whatever, 
be  passed  to  enforce  this.  i  ^^^  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^j^^  5^^^^  ^^   ^^^  corporation, 

That  anv  properly  organized  corporation  :  •  •     i  »i.        •        *  * 

'    ir    f     J       o  f  municipal  or  otherwise ;  to  grant  monev  or 

shall  have  the  right  to  construct  roads  from  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  p^^^j.^  ^^1^^.  ^^  ^^  authoViie 
and  to  any  point  in  the  State,  and  to  connect  |  ^^^  municipal  corporation  to  do  any  of  the 
at  the  SUte  line  with  other  roads  ;  also  to  j  ^^^g  ^^^4^,^^  i^geif  is  prohibited  from  doing,  or 
**  intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other  ,  ^^  j^^q^  ^f  ^1^^  g.juj^  becoming  a  stockholder 
railroad,  and  shall  receive  and  transport  each  j^^  ^^y.  ^^^^  ^^  other  corporation,  or  associa- 
the  other's  passengers,  tonnage  and  cars.  ,  ^^^  It  is  also  prohibited  from  subscribing, 
loaded  or  empty,  without  delay  or  discrim-  ■  jn  xhe  name  of  the  State,  to  anv  such  stock, 
ination."  That  all  railroads  shall  b«  con- ,  ^.^cept  to  secure  loans  heretofore  made ;  it 
sidered  public  highways,  and  all  companies  \  ^ay  not  release,  or  alienate,  or  change  the 
**  common   carriers."     That    law*^   shall   be    terms  of  any  lien  now  held  by  any  railroad  ; 


passed    establishing    reasonable    maximum 
rates   of    charges  for  the  transportation    of 


nor  has  it  any  power  to  release  or  extinguish 
any  obligation  or  debt  due  the  State  by  any 


pai-sen>4ers  and  freight,   and  the  same  may  '  corporation  theretofore  organized, 
be  ♦enforced  by  adequate  penalties.  The  Constitutional  Convention  in  Alabama 

Tlie  same  provisions  in  substance  that  are  \  had  before  it,  and  finally  adopted,  an  article 
embodied  in  the  Illinois  Constitution,  relative    on    **  corporations,'*  the  sections  of  which, 


to  the  State   officers  of  operating  railroads, 
public  access  to  stock  books,  reports  to  State 


in  relation  to  railroads,  declare  that  all  such 
corporations   are  common  carriers,  and   all 


auditor,  etc  ,  are  repeated  in  the  new  Mi^^souri  \  »oads  and  canals  to  be  public  highways, 
instrument.  Also,  to  the  liability  of  seizure  |  Authority  for  all  corporations  under  general 
of  rolling  stock  for  debt  ;  non-consolidation  ^^^'^^^  ^''  construct  roads  in  the  State,  to  and 
of  competing   or  parallel  roads.  i  ^^^^"^  '^"^  comi>etino:  points.    The  Legislature 

Other  sections  maintain  State  control  over  '  »"  *^*^^^**^^  ^^  P^^  ^^^^  *«  correct  abuses  and 

,       t  •  1,    *t         1    •  *   4      •   •     11       prevent    unjust  discriminations.     The  issu- 

roads  which,  though  incorporated  onginallv  \  .         ^  ^ 

-      ^,       -,.    .      ,  V  1,         ,         J    /  mg  of  free  passes   to  meml>ers   of  the   State 

by  the   btate,  have    been  sold  or   leased   to  ,^  ^  :  r      •  ,  .  *        . 

,.        .  .,        .^.  .  .,  (lovernmeiit   or   Lesrislature  m   any  form  is 

a  corporation  m  some  other  btate ;  provide  1  -i  •.    1      «       •  "  •  1         ^ 

*^  ^  prohibited.     Provisions   are   also   embraced 

that  no  retrospective  law  for  the  benefit  of  a  |  prohibiting  the  issuing  of  fictitious  stock,  or 
railroad  or  other  corporation,  shall  be  passed  :,^f^^^  ^^^1^  evidences  of  indebtedness  or 
that  existing  roads  shall  not  benefit  by  future  capital,  except  for  value  received  and  labor 
legislation,  except  on  condition  of  accepting    tjone.  • 

all  constitutional  provisions  applicable  to  This  summary  completes  the  statement  of 
railroads.  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  several  States 
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towRTda  the  railway  srstem.  It  will  be  seen 
that  they  ran  the  gamut  of  nearly  evarystep 
short  of  the  final  onea^-direct  State  snpervi- 
slon;  direct  oontTol  by  State  ownership.  Mas- 
SBchnsetta  stands  at  one  end  of  the  flret 
positive  polloy;  and  Missotiri  now  seemB  to 
be  at  the  other  and  affirmative  tenuinns  of 
the  same  course.  The  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners of  the  first-named  State  seem  to  be 
nnited,  judging  by  their  reports  and  the 
more  liberal  utterance  of  their  chairraan, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  the  oonviotion 
that  under  present  conditions,  the  best  re- 
salts  can  be  obtained  by  sach  a  board  as 
their  own,  who  oconpy  towards  the  public 
and  the  roailroadss  position  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  filled  by  courts  of  conciliation,  as 
they  are  now  organized  in  England  and  some 
other  conntriea  forthe settlement  ofdispntes 
between  labor  and  capital.  Ur.  Adams  is 
very  sure  that  in  a  State  where  the  railroad 
Et«cb  is  largely  owned  by  resident  investors, 
and  the  directory  are  therefore  more  or  less 
oontrolled  by  the  sentiment  around  them, 
that  the  creation  and  direction  of  public 
opinion  by  such  a  State  Board,  will  in  nearly 
every  inatance  be  suffiuent  to  remove  evils 
and  settle  disputes  on  the  side  of  equity. 
He  makes  for  this  method  the  claim  that  it 
is  more  American  and  democratic  than  any 
policy  of  force,  and  points  to  the  strange  and 
new  conditions  which  the  railroad  system 
necessarily  creates,  as  requiring  far  the 
present,  at  least,  a  wise  tentativeneds  in  deal- 
ing therewith. 

Next  to  the  praoUcal  results  of  such  a 
course  a.-i  is  pursued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission — which  Mr.  Adams  claims  has 
worked  effectively,  in  every  instance— will 
follow  the  oDnclnsions  it  has  heretofore  ex- 
pressed, as  to  thenltimate  consequences.  The 
theory  has  been  advanced,  in  their  reports, 
that  a  "natural  law  of  political  evolution, 
governing  transportation  by  rail,  may 
now  be  formulated."  This  theory  assumes 
that  the  European  practice,  of  control 
through  State  ownership,  is  the  final  result 
of  "natural  law,"  To  reach  it,  the  follow- 
ing evolutionary  phases  are  to  be  passed 
through : 

1.  Non-interference  by  Qovernment,  and 
the  regulation  of  traffic  by  private  competi- 
tion and  publio  demands. 


2.  The  enforcement  or  regulation  of  aom- 
petition,  by  legislative  interference. 

3.  Placing  the  roads  under  complete 
Eieootive  supervision,   aa,  for  inatauoe,   in 

4.  The  partial  ownership  of  roads  by  the 
State,  and  its  consequent  appearance  aa 
competitor  and  regulator,  as  in  Belgium. 

G.  State  ownership   and  management,    as 

The  Wisoonsin  Eailroad  Commissionera  * 
take  exception  to  these  conclusions,  aa  not 
applicable  to  America.  As  they  have  h&d  a 
marked  experience,  the  views  expressed  are 
worthy  recapitulation.  Their  general  oon- 
clneiona  are : 

That  the  publio  character  of  railwaya  is 
fully  established. 

That  the  consequent  right,  and  the  neoea- 
sity  of  control,  are  nowhere  in  doabt. 

That  control  is  demanded  by  the  pabli« 
interests,  in  the  interests  of  capital,  also, 
and  thatthe  necessity  for  control  is  a  growing 

The  question  of  methods  ia  then  one  of 
kind  and  degree.  Early  legislation  has  been 
inadequate ;  not  sufficiently  protecting  the 
publio ;  and  it  bas  been  too  special  in  its 
character.  Remedial  meusnres  are  needed ; 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Wisconsio 
Board,  State  ownership  is  wholly  inapplica- 
ble. Competition  may  yet  be  preserved  and 
maintained.  Water  routes  may  be  made 
permanent,  through  but  partial  restraint. 
State  supervision  is  as  yet  tentative  in  char- 
acter, and  should  be  more  fully  tested.  The 
aim  "should  be  to  leave  *  *  the  largest 
freedom  of  action,  compatible  with  a  proper 
security  of  the  public  interests." 

Wholesome  restraints  may  be  enforced  by 
general  enactments  that  look  to — 

Regulating  railw.iy  charges,  by  establish- 
ing a  maximum  limitation  of  rates,  or  by 
fixing  one  of  proSt^.  Cheap  fares  are  re- 
garded with  favor,  and  the  power  to  revise 
freight  tariffs  is  deemed  essential. 

Opinion  seems  adverse  to  the  limitation  of 
profits,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to 
covering  up  of  real  profits,  remove  an 
incentive  to  economy,  enconrage  th«  in- 
crease of  capital  stock,   and  that,   in  any 
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event,  such  limitation  woald  beoomO)  at  last, 
a  tax  on  productive  indastry. 

A  great  advantage  woald  be  gained  bj  re- 
quiring the  publicity  of  all  rates  of  freight ; 
secnring  greater  stability,  uniformity  in 
classification,  and  timely  notice  of  changes. 
An  interchange  of  traffic,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  unjust  discrimination,  would  be  of 
gretki  utility.  The  State  may,  also,  properly 
require  punctuality  in  the  running  of  trains, 
rigid  inspection  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, sharper  police  requirements,  a  uniform 
and  public  method  of  keeping  railway  ac- 
counts, full  and  more  frequent  reports,  the 
publicity  of  contracts,  and  distinct  limita- 
tions upon  corporate  powers,  such  as  expe- 
rience has,  or  may  hereafter,  determine  to 
be  necessary. 

Having  thus  completed  a  review  of  the 
sj^cial  position  assumed  by  some  of  the 
States,  and  the  more  general  attitude,  borne 
by  all,  towards  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
close  this  paper  without  some  reference  to 
the  positions  assumed  in  Congress,  and  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to 
the  Constitutional  powers '  possessed  by  the 
General  Government  over  the  regulation  of 
inter-State  commerce,  as  well  as  postal  and 
military  communication  between  them. 

The  interpretation  placed  upon  the  power 
to  regufate  commerce  between  the  States, 
as  well  as  to  establish  postal  and  military 
roads,  by  the  political  school  that  advocates 
State  Sovereignty,  is  well  understood.  As 
to  first  object,  it  is  interpreted  only  to  mean 
commerce  in  the  sense  of  materials,  not  as 
to  the  means  or  methods  of  traffic  and  inter- 
change. So  far  as  it  relates  to  means  of  com- 
mercial inter-communication  and  transporta- 
tion, it  is  claimed  as  relating  only  to  natural 
highways — the  water  courses  and  the  vehicles 
employed  thereon. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  however,  given  a 
much  broader  construction  to  the  provisions 
under  which  control,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
merce, is  claimed  over  the  railways  of  the 
country. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  cases,  (G-ibbon  vs. 
Ogden,)  Justice  Marshall  said:  ^^  Commerce 
as  the  word  is  used  in  the  ConstUtition^  is  a  timV, 
every  part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  term,*^ 


Associate  Justice  Johnson  said,  in  the  same 
case,  that :  '^  In  the  advancement  of  society, 
labor,  transportation y  intelligence,  care,  and 
the  various  mediums  of  exchange,  become 
commodities,  and  enter  into  commerce  ;  the 
sukjectj  the  vehicle,  the  agent,  and  their  vari- 
ous opercUionSy  become  the  objects  of  commercial 
regulation,** 

In  another  decision — that  of  the  passenger 
cases — ^the  Court  said  that  commerce  inclu- 
ded *' transporting-  the  merchandise  from  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  to  gain  the  freight." 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Combs, 
Mr.  Justice  Story  affirmed,  the  power  to  regu- 
late did  not  stop  with  the  water.  "  It 
does  not  stop  at  the  mere  boundary  line  of  ^ 
State,  nor  is  it  confined  to  acts  done  on  the  watery 
or  in  the  necessary  course  of  navigation 
thereof.*' 

Chief  Justice  Taney  decided,  in  another 
case,  (Genessee  Chief  rs.  Fitzhugh,)  that  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  was  not  co-extensive 
with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the 
latter  being  **as  extensive  upon  land  as  upon 
water.  The  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  in 
that  respect,** 

In  the  most  recent  case — that  relating  to 
the  right  of  Pennsylvania  to  impose  a  ton- 
nage tax  on  all  freight  passing  over  her  rail- 
roads— which  was  brought  into  court  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  the  de- 
cision, as  to  the  power  of  Congress,  is  most 
emphatic.  The  Court  said:  ^^  Beyona  a 7 
question^  the  transportation  of  freight,  or  of  the 
subjects  of  commej'ce,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange 
or  sale,  is  a  constituent  of  commerce  itself. ' ' 

In  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  case,  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  decided 
that: 

**  When  roads  become  parts  of  the  great 
highways  of  our  Union,  acting  an  important 
part  in  a  commerce  which  embraces  many 
States,  *  "*  "*  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  regulate  them,  is  to  regulate  com- 
merce, both  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  States,  and  to  refuse  to  do  this,  is  a  refusal 
to  discharge  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government," 

Congress  has,  in  limited  degree,  but  quite 
logically  and  directly,  acted  in  the  line  of 
the  principles  thus  announced.  It  has 
passed  a  number  of  general  acts,  affecting 
railroads.     The  principal  of  these  acts  are 
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chase  and  working.  In  1840,  under  the 
Premiership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  was  appointed.  A  more 
important  committee  was  appointed  in  1844, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  sat  a  long  time,  and  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  infantile  giant.  That  com- 
mittee had  among  its  members,  the  ablest 
public  men  of  the  country.  The  report  was 
drafted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  took  broad 
ground  as  to  the  right  of  the  State 
to  control  the  great  avenues  of  inter- 
oommunicaion  and  transportation.  It 
confessed  that  English  statesmanship 
has  been  in  error  in  its  early  transfer 
of  the  railroad  system  to  private  enter- 
prise. But,  making  this  avowal,  it  also 
concluded  that  it  was  not  desirable,  at  that 
date,  to  change  the  policy.  A  bill  was  pre- 
sented, looking  to  the  preservation  of  com- 
petition, and  the  regulation  of  amalgamation 
by  providing — 

"1.  If,  after  21  years,  any  new  railway 
%as  made  10  per  cent,  for  three  years.  Treas- 
ury may  reduce  rates,  but  are  to  guarantee 
10  per  cent.  The  revised  rates  and  the 
guarantee  to  continue  for  21  years. 

"2.  After  15  years.  Treasury  may  buy 
any  new  railway  for  25  years*  purchase  of 
the  average  annual  profits  for  the  preceding 
three  years  ;  but  if  the  profits  are  less  than 
10  per  cent^  the  amount  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

**3.  No  railway  less  than  five  miles  in 
length  to  be  bought ;  and  no  branch  to  be 
bought  without  buying  whole  railway. 

**  4.  Recites  that  the  policy  of  revision  or 
purchase  is  not  to  be  prejudged  ;  and  that 
^public  resources  *  are  not  to  be  employed  to  sustain 
undue  competition  with  independent  companies^ 
and  provides  that  no  revision  or  purchase  is 
to  take  place  without  an  act  of  Parliament 
authorizing  the  guarantee  or  purchase,  and 
determining  how  it  is  to  be  done." 

The  report  of  1844  also  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  Board,  subordinate  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  report  upon  new  railway  schemes 
and  bills,  with  referenceto  their  position  and 
comparative  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  questions  of 
extension  of  lines,  amalgamation  and  com- 
petition. This  Board  was,  however,  abolish- 
ed in  1845  owing  to  the  railway  opposition, 
the  Board  of  Trade  being  left  to  make  such 
general  regulations  as  it  might  deem  neces- 


sary.    A  later  Parliamentary  Committee  did 
much  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  system 
as  a  matter  of  general  concern.     An  Act  was 
passed  in   1847,    appointing    a    **  Railway 
Commission,"  consisting  of  five   members, 
with  many  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  ex- 
tinct Railway  Board.     This  body  ceased  to 
exist  in  1851.     The  revival  of  speculation 
in  railway  construction,  led  to  the  appointf- 
meiit  of  a  new   committee,   of  which   Mr. 
Cardwell  was  made  chairman.     It  was  in  ses- 
sion a  long  time,  and  made  in  all,  five  reports, 
the  last  one  being  very  elaborate,  especially 
as  to  amalgamation  and  interchange  of  traffic. 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  a  law,  known 
in  Great  Britain  as  the  **  Cardwell  Act," — 
a  very  important  one  ;  in  that  it  establishe? 
these   principles :  (1)   that  every   company 
should  be  compelled  to  afford  to  the  public, 
in  respect  both  of  goods  and  of  passengers, 
the  full  advantage  of  convenient  interchange 
from  one  system  of  railway  to  another  ;  and 
(2)  that  every  company  should  make  equal 
charges    under    the     same     circumstances. 
This  Act  is  regarded  as  faulty,   in  that  the 
remedy,  in  case  of  infraction,  lies  in  an  ap- 
peal from  the  injured  party  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  not  to  a  special  tribunal 
with    ample    powers    to    hear,    and    grant 
relief,      in     a     more      summary     manner. 
All   English  legislation  provides  for  *  *  run- 
ning powers  ;"  that  is,  that  every   companj 
or  person   should  have   the  right  to    run 
through  freight  cars  and  trains,  on  any  line, 
connecting   or  not  with  their   own,  under 
proper  regulation.     The  same  principle    has 
been  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  several 
American   States.     As   a  fact,    Iiowever,   it 
has  always  been  practically  inoperative.  The 
question    of    interest,    alone,    decides    the 
"through  rating." 

The  idea  at  the  basis  of  the  early  legisla- 
tion was,  that  the  railway  corporations 
would  be  chiefly  owners  of  the  pernuv- 
nent  ways,  and  that  they  and  all  others 
could    and    would    be     common     carriers 

over  them.  Great  Britain  has  gone  along 
without  any  more  rigid  policy — the  discus- 
sion, in  the  meanwhile,  increasing  in  interest. 
In  1865,  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
to  make  a  more  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
management,  condition  and  relations  of  the 
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British  railways  to  each  other,  the  puhlio  and 
the  State.  The  report  of  this  Commission 
ia  very  valoable  for  information  tut  inde- 
terminate as  to  policy.  In  1872,  a  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  again  appoint- 
ed, to  inquire  into  a  scheme  of  amalgama- 
tion, which  was  being  urged  by  leading  rail- 
road men,  and  others,  and  by  which  it  was 
Xnroposed  to  divide  Great  Britain  into  about 
six  districts,  each,  as  in  France,  to  be  handed 
orer  to  a  separate  corporation,  amalgamated 
from  those  now  operating  the  territory. 
The  report  of  this  Committee  is  a  very 

1  saggestive  document.  Inquiry  was  made 
into,  not  only  the  tendencies  to  amalgama- 
tion and  non-competition,  but,  generally, 
the  whole  matter  of  management.  The 
complaints  made  by  those  who  were  exam- 
ined, are  of  a  similar  class  to  those  presented 
80  frequently  at  home,  during  the  last  five 
years.  Discriminating  rates,  **ring"  con- 
trol,  obstacles  to  through  traffic,  by  or  over 
other  lines  and  corporations,  the  combina- 
tion of  lines  supposed  to  be  competing,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  canal  and  other  water 
routes.  In  a  number  of  instances,  also,  the 
oanals  purchased  by  English  railways  have 
been  closed. 

But,  to  the  general  reader,  the  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  testimony  relates  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  gentlemen,  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, railroad  directors  and  managers,  en- 
gineers, and  capitalists,  identified  with  this 

^  interest,  as  to  the  proper  relations  that 
should  exist  between  the  State  and  the  rail- 
way corporations  ;  how  far  the  matter  of  con- 
trol or  supervision  should  be  carried  ;  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  State  should  be 
interested  in  the  ownership  of  railways  ;  and 
aa  to  the  benefits  or  evils  likely  to  arise  from 
the  direct  public  ownership  thereof  by   the 

,  Government.     It  will  surprise  most  Ameri- 

cans to  learn,  that  not  one  amon^   the   sev- 
eral score  of  business  men  of  great  promi- 

'"  nence,  who  were  examined,  doubted  for  a 
moment  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 

"  meut  to  become  the  owner  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, or   any  part   thereof.     Some   of  them 

i         (not  a  majority)  doubted  the  expediency  of 

i'  taking  such  action.  There  was  not  a  dissen- 
tient to  the  proposition,  that  it  was  not  only 

r'         the  right,  but  the  duty  of  Government,  to 


institute  a  more  immediate  control  over  the 
railways  than  that  now  existing.  The  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  such  power,  as  well  as 
the  methods  to  be  employed,  was,  of  course, 
a  matter  on  which  diverse  opinions  existed. 
A  brief  reswm  of  the  views  expressed  on 
these  tiipics,  by  the  leading  witnesses,  will 
be  of  value  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  C.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  testified  at  length  as 
to  the  evils  of  which  business  men  com- 
plained. But  passing  that  portion  by,  and 
coming  to  the  more  general  issues.  Mr.  Clark 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  railway  sys- 
tem was  properly  controllable  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  State  ;  equal  or  equitable  charges 
would,  he  believed,  be  among  the  earliest 
results.  In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Clark 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Government  own- 
ership and  management  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical than  that  of  the  present  corpora- 
tions. He  instanced  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment as  an  illustration  of  State  efficiency  and 
economy.  In  his  judgment,  the  danger  from 
political  influence  and  patronage  would  not 
be  nearly  as  great  as  is  apprehended.  The 
work  requires  special  training,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  the  nature  of  the  functions 
exercised  by  a  railway  department  must  sepa- 
arate  it  from  such  active  political  control  as 
is  now  feared.  The  following  questions  and 
answers  illustrate  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  Mr.  Clark : 

*' Supposing  that  the  State  got  the  rail- 
ways, how  would  you  look  for  protection  for 
facilities  for  goods  ? 

"We  have  seen  the  action  of  the  State 
with  regard  to  the  Post-Office  and  telegraph 
system,  and  certainly  from  what  I  have  seen, 
especially  as  to  the  telegraph  department,  I 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  Government  providing 
proper  facilities  for  the  traffic. 

*'  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  tele- 
graph had  remained  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  do  not  you  think  now  that  they 
would  see  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  give 
greatly  extended  facilities  ? 

"No  doubt  they  might  probably  have  seen 
that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  have  given  ex- 
tended facilities,  but  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  facilities  the  Government  have 
given  us. 

"Do  you  think  the  Fame  reasons  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  railways  ? 

"  Perhaps  not  quite  so  speedily,  but  as 
soon  as  the  Government  were  able  to  organ- 
ize their  staff." 
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Mr.  Clark  added  that,  under  State  admin- 
istration, economically  execated,  a  great  re- 
duction of  rates  would  follow,  and  the  traffic 
would  be  enormously  increased.  He  com- 
pared corporation  control  with  that  of  the 
State.  The  latter  would  be  most  advanta- 
geous, because  it  would  abolish  wasteful 
rivalry,  consolidate  rolling  stock,  do  away 
with  large  expenditures  for  buildings,  cen- 
tralizing the  machine  shops,  etc.  In  his 
opinion,  the  management  of  great  operations 
by  a  private  fii*m,  when  practicable,  was  the 
most  economical.  Amalgamation  must  in- 
evitably lead  to  State  control. 

Mr.  J.  Patterson,  a  leading  commission 
merchant,  of  Liverpool,  with  several  other 
persons  from  the  same  port,  coincided  with 
Mr.  Clark's  views.  Lieut.-Col.  Gambell,  a 
wealthy  iron  manufacturer,  of  Helen,  near 
Liverpool,  was  opposed  to  State  ownership, 
but  thought  the  Government  should  legislate 
for  the  relief  of  towns  and  persons,  from 
unequal  treatment  by  the  companies. 

Sir  William  Wright,  President  of  the  Hull 
Dock  Company,  a  prominent  capitalist,  and 
a  man  of  recognized  administrative  skill, 
gave  his  views  at  great  length,  He  desired 
to  see  the  State  master  of  all  the  railways, 
under  the  direction  of  a  department,  the 
chief  of  which  should  sit  in  the  Cabinet,  as 
**  Railmaster-General."  The  State  should 
control  on  the  same  principle  that  it  no^ 
does  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems.  He 
favored  a  large  scheme  of  amalgamation,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  better  than  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  would,  in  the  end,  facilitate 
transfer  to  the  State,  As  to  the  effect  of 
State  ownership,  in  the  ^matter  of  influence. 
Sir  Wm.  Wright  declared  that  the  present 
Parliamentary  influence  of  the  railways  was 
much  greater  than  it  would  be  with  State 
control.  There  was  no  serious  objection  to 
the  chief  being  a  party  minister — the  staff 
would  be  permanent.  In  his  opinion,  one 
town  would  not  be  favored  over  another  for 
party  reasons.  Public! opinion,  in  a  repre- 
sentative government,  has,  in  the  end,  al- 
ways put  down  favoritism.  The  Prussian 
State  roads  are  well  worked.  The  system 
secures  administrative  efficiency  and^inity, 
and  the  economy  is  very  great.  The  com- 
plexity of  interest  involved  is  no  barrier  to 


the  operation  by  the  State.  Officials  would 
not  work  less  for  the  State ;  in  fact,  their 
positions  being  more  secure,  there  would  be 
more  esprit.  Shareholders  have  little  influ- 
ence under  present  conditions.  They  seldom 
know  and  cannot  correct  evils.  A  State 
railway  official  could  not  use  his  position  any 
more  wrongfully  than  one  in  the  Postoffice. 
There  are  too  many  vigilant  eyes  on  the 
watch.  Competition  is  no  safe-guard.  The 
State,  he  said,  in  reply  to  a  question,  should 
work  both  for  revenue  and  public  benefit. 
The  first  is  the  chief,  and  usually  the  only 
aim  of  the  corporate  system.  As  to  the  pur- 
cha<4e  of  the  roads,  it  could  be  readily  made. 
A  valuation  of  the  roads  once  effected,  the 
shareholders  could  receive  long  time  Gov- 
ernment  debentures  or  consols,  instead  of 
those  of  the  railways  they  now  hold.  The 
Governments  of  Prussia,  Russia  and  Switzer- 
land are  owners  of  their  railway  systems  and 
work  them  profitably. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson,  a  leading  canal  manager, 
favored  the  appointment  of  a  Government 
Tribunal  of  Transportation  and  Inter-Com- 
munication. Mr.  T.  Pitts,  Deputy  Chairman 
of  the  Plymouth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
favored  a  plan  of  general  amalgamation,  with 
with  a  Government  Arbitration  Board.  Mr. 
J.  Elliott,  Civil  Engineer,  Southampton,  op- 
posed amalgamation  because,  if  successful,  it 
would  make  State  control  more  difficult  to 
obtain. 

The  views  entertained  by  leading  railway 
managers  and  directors  must  be  of  value  in 
this  connection.  From  a  number  of  others, 
the  following  representative  men  have  been 
selected:  Mr.  Boughton,  General  Manager 
of  the  Mid- Wales  R.  W. ;  Wm.  Phillips  Price, 
M.  P.,  for  Gloucester,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company ;  Sir  E.  W. 
Watkins,  well  known  in  the  United  States  as 
connected  with  the  Erie  Railway  and  its  un- 
fortunate English  bondholders  ;  Mr.  H.  S. 
Thompson,  President  of  the  Northeastern 
R.  W.  Company  ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Parkes,  for 
many  years  past  the  most  prominent  Parlia- 
mentary agent  or  attorney  employed  by  the 
railway  companies. 

Mr.  Boughton  was  emphatic  in  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  Railway  Tribunal, 
which  should  take  cognizance  of  the  tariff 
rates  and  fares,  company  disputes,  the  violfr- 
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lion    of    '*  running  powers/'  through-rating 
md  oarriages,  with  power  to  revise  any  rate 
or  settle  other  grievances.     He  favored  amal* 
gamation  on  some  general  plan  ;  thought  all 
roads  ought  to  have  been  constructed  accord- 
ing to  plans  previously  prepared  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;    considers   that  money  has   been 
wasted,  because  of  the  State's  failure  in   this 
resp«dot,  and  thinks  a  remedy  can  be  found  in 
the    future  by  combining  competition  and 
State  control.     There  should  be  a  Govern- 
ment     Department    as    well    as    Tril^unal. 
It  slionld  embrace   permanent  and  change- 
able    membership,    so     as    to   have   expe- 
rience  and  progress    combined.     It  should 
embrace  legal  and  engineering  talent  with  a 
representative  of  the  administrative  body  or 
directory.     The  Minister  should  be  responsi- 
ble to  Parliament,  and  annual  reports  should 
be  made.     Perhaps,  appeals  might  lie  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  the  Tribunal.     He  did 
not    support   State   ownership,  and  favored 
tli,e  proposed  amalgamation  by  districts.    The 
companies  would  be  few  in  number — an  eco- 
nomic advantage.     The  Government  should 
bave  the  power  to  make  the  railways  public 
bigiiways  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Parkes  also  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  tribunal  to  revise  rat  -s  and  settle  rail- 
way disputes.  He  thought  the  amalgama- 
tion of  large  companies  was  not  economical. 
That  of  small  companies  was.  It  would  be 
wise  to  hand  over  to  large  companies  the 
management  of  all  roads  in  any  defined  and 
related  geographical  serttion.  The  tendency 
is  to  State  control. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Price,   gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  result   of  exclusive   private   enter- 
prise and  non-interl'erence  by   the  State,  is 
.confusion    and    chaos.      One    remedy  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  administrations.     This 
can  only  be  done  by  the  State.     He  thinks 
the  difficulties  of  Stato  control  have  been  ex- 
aggerated.    The  rate  question  is  the  worst. 
Uniform  rates  are  feasible  only  under  State 
control.     The  present  system  is   commercial 
in  character,  and  run  for  purposes   of  profit- 
making.     Mr.  Price  believed  that  one  great 
difficulty  to   be   encountered   by   the  State 
would  be  in  securing  the  services  of  proper 
persons.     Statesmen  and  merchants  are  dif- 
ferently trained.     That  once  secured,  State 


control  would  not  be  difficult.     He  supported 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  which  he 
would  give  great  powers,  because  Parliitment 
has    parted  with  what  he   deems   Imperial 
concerns, — the    highways   which  belong  to 
the  whole  country.     It  would  prevent  abuses 
and  would  not  make  serious  blunders.     A 
Government  Director  would  be  esteemed   a 
spy   in   any   corporate  board.     The    object 
should  be,  not  to  punish  the  dividend — i.  e., 
the   stockholder — !br    misconduct,    but   the 
management — i.  «.,  the   directors.     Such   a 
tribunal  ought  to  have   the  usual  powers  to 
punish  persons  for  contempt.     He  believed 
general  amalgamation  would  facilitate  State 
control.    It  would  be  a  process  of  absorption. 
Sir  E.  W.  Watkins  desired  Parliament  to 
arrange  and  enforce  **  running,"  or  through 
rates.     All  questions  arising  iherefrom,  and 
all   other  of  an  inter-road  character,  should 
be  left  for  settlement  by  a  railway  tribunal. 
He  regarded  unconditional  amalgamation  as 
an  evil ;  was  opposed   to  direct  control  or 
ownership  by  the  State.     Competition  could 
be   maintained   by   a  system   of   grouping. 
Parliament  should  refuse  to  amalgamate  two 
roads  going  to  the  same  important  points,  or 
amalgamating  them,  allow  a  third  road  to  run 
over  both,  fixing  either  their  own  rates,  or 
having  them  made  by  the  railway  tribunal. 
Such  a  court  should  have  both  government 
and  corporation  members.    The  latter  should 
elect  a  majority,  and  the  government  appoint 
a  minority.    He  would  not  object  to  its  having 
a  majority.     Through  rates  should  be  fixed 
by  joint  arrangement  between  Parliament  and 
companies.     The   court   or   board   to  settle 
working   disputes,    should   have   no  power 
over  issues  between  the  citizen  and  compa- 
nies.    The  public  should  have  ample  pro- 
tection auvl   recourse   in  some  other  court. 
As  a  citizen  and  politician,  Sir  E.  W.  Wat- 
kins  said  he  was  opposed  to  State  purchasi* ; 
as  a  railway  shareholder,  he  favored  it  very^ 
much.     It   would   make   his  property  more 
valuable,  by  ensuring  him  fixed  dividends. 
Shareholders  would   get  a  good  price,  and 
the  State  would  take  the  whole  risk.     An 
extravagant  price  would  certainly  be  paid. 
As  to  amalgamation,  he  believed  it  would 
make   State  purchase  less   possible.     Only 
connecting  lines,   he  thought,  should  have 
**  running  powers.'* 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Thompson  thought  that  public 
opinion  was  a  great  check  to  abuses,  as  in 
the  oaee  of  the  General  Post-Offiee.  Large 
companies  were  more  economic.  He  did  not 
regard  competition  as  a  competent  factor. 
Compulsory  "  running  powers'*  do  not  work 
well.  Believed  State  ownership  would  be 
very  bad,  politically  ;  not  efficient  in  a  com- 
mercial sense;  Had  never  considered  the 
probable  effects  to  result  from  a  State  owner- 
ship of  the  permanent  way,  allowing  all 
private  parties  to  operate  or  run  over  them, 
under  protective  regulations.  Had  only 
looked  at  the  question  from  the  carrier  point 
of  view.  The  original  idea  was  that  certain 
companies  should  make  the  roadway,  and 
the  public  should  use  them.  It  had  never 
worked.     Parliament  can  regulate. 

The  opinions  of  Capt.  W.  H.  Tyler,  R.  E., 
carry  with  them  great  weight.  All  students 
and  observers  of  the  railway  system  consider 
him  an  authority,  even  when  disagreeing 
with  his  conclusions.  Capt.  Tyler  filed  a 
valuable  report  with  the  committee  and  dis- 
cussed, in  cxtensOf  the  several  questions  be- 
fore them.  He  believed  the  official  publica- 
tion of  all  tariffs  would  be  desirable,  as 
would  also  an  effective  system  of  **  running 
powers  *'  and  interchange  of  traffic.  To  put 
such  matters  in  operation,  a  tribunal  would 
be  necessary.  The  better  such  machinery 
worked,  the  less  it  would  have  to  do.  Com- 
petition must  die  a  natural  death.  The 
larger  systems  work  best,  but  they  get 
wooden.-  The  roads  will  amalgamate  whether 
Parliament  opposes'  or  not.  Capt.  Tyler 
does  not  believe  State  control  would  provide 
uniformity  of  rates.  This  must  be  regu- 
lated to  some  extent  on  commercial  princi- 
ples, distance,  etc.  He  would  make  the 
railway  council,  or  department  suggested, 
very  independent  in  character.  There 
would  of  course  be  a  presiding  cabinet  min- 
ister, but  his  party  feelings  would  be  of 
little  account  in  deciding  any  policy.  The 
political  head  could  not  be  held  as  respon- 
sible, as  in  other  departments  ;  his  action 
would,  of  necessity,  be  so  much  restricted 
by  the  dependence  in  which  he  would  be 
placed,  as  regards  the  permanent  adminis- 
trative council  and  staff.     In  the  manage- 


ment,   suggestions,   and  plans   relating    to 
termini,  stations,  fares,  extensions,  new  lines, 
&c.,  would  necessarily  come  from  below,  not 
from  above.    The  decision  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  made  on  the  report  of  experts — 
men  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  party 
affiliations.     The  process  would  be  from  line 
officials  through  district  councils,  to  the  gen- 
eral   council,  then  through  the   executive 
committee,  to  the  Cabinet  minister.  Besides, 
Parliamentary  inquiry  and  reports  would  be 
operative  checks.    The  State  could  so  reduce 
rates  and  extend  facilities  as  to  enable  Great 
Britain,    says   Capt.  Tyler,   to  successfully 
compete  with  all  other  countries.    The  indefi- 
nite extension  of  her  commerce  that  could 
result,  would  be  the  greatest  advantage  to 
be  gained.     He  was  decided  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  political   influence  of 
one  great,  or  several  large,  railway  compa- 
nies, was  greater  and  more  detrimental  than 
what  would  follow  the  Government  system. 
The  question  of  patronage  is  not  a  danger- 
oiis  one.     Railway  work  is  hard  work  in  all 
its   branches.     Men   require   to   be   trained 
thereto.     They  must  go   through  the  mill. 
Only  competent  persons  could  safely  be  se- 
lected.    He  did  not  believe  the  Civil  Service 
system  would  work  in  connection  with  rail- 
ways.    Competition  might  possibly  work  as 
between  grades  and  classes    of  employes, 
such  as  station-masters  and  book-keepers, 
&c.,  but  not  as  between  them  and  certain 
outsiders.     Equal  rates  would  be  impracti- 
cable.    He  had  considered,  to  some  extent, 
the  method  of   purchase,    and   thought  it 
could  be  by  bonds  based  on  the  security  of 
the  roads  and   their   earnings — not   on  the 
general  faith  and  security  of  the  country. 
In  buying  the  roads,  the  specific  security  to 
the  corporate  owners,  should  be  the  roads 
themselves. 

These  views  are  of  importance,  as  it  is  safe 
to  believe  if  the  experiment  is  inaugurated 
by  the  British  during  Capt.  Tyler's  active 
life,  that  he  will  be  made,  as  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  was,  at  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs, 
the  organizing  and  executive  chief  of  the  new 
railway  department. 

With  regard  to  the  United  States,  the  con- 
ditions are  different.  The  discussion  has 
not  yet    crystalized    to    anything  like  the 
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extent  it  is  seen  to  have  done  in  Great  Britain. 
A  large  maj  ority  of  the  States  make  no  refer- 
ence wlialever  to  the  subject  matter  of  pri- 
vate **  corporations/*  railroads  or  otherwise, 
or  only  provide  that  special  laws   shall   not 
be  made  for  their  incorporation.     These  are 
Kentucky,      Delaware,     Connecticut,     New 
Hampsliire,   New  Jersey,   North    Carolina, 
South.  Carolina,  New  York,  Louisiana,  Kan- 
sas,  Nevada,   Oregon,   Alabama,    Arkansas, 
Rhode  Island,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Virginia, 
Tenueasee,    Texas.    Massachusetts.    Missis- 
sippi, Minnesota,  Michigan.  California,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Vermont,  Florida  and  Ohio.     In  the 
older  States,  except  Maryland  and   Georgia, 
there  are  no  provisions  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject, except  general  declarations  that  monop- 
olies are  injurious  to  the  people,  and  that  pri- 
vate property  must  not  be  taken  for  use  by 
corporations,  etc.,  without  compensation  to 
\)e  determined  by  a  jury.     In  most   of  the 
'* public   land"  States,  their    constitutions 
ibrbid  the   loaning  of  the  State  credit  to 
works  of  internal  improvements,  banks,  etc. 
In  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  North  Carolina, 
aanong  others,  provision  is  made  for  the  use 
of  such,  credit  under  stated  conditions. 

Of  the  other  States,  the  Constitution  of 
Georgia  provides  that  the  Legislature  may 
grant  private  charters,  and  that  the  State 
may  also  make  loans  in  aid  of  railroad  con- 
struction, or  build  such  road  itself.  The 
State  is  to  have  a  first  lien,  except  as  to  la- 
bor due  and  unpaid,  on  all  the  property  in- 
terested. 

Maryland,  having  largely  aided  the  oon- 
structiou  of  both  railways  and  canals,  pro- 
vides by  the  Constitution  for  a  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  State 
Comptroller  and  the  Treasurer.  This  Board 
votes  the  stock  owned  by  the  State  in 
the  several  corporations ;  all  tolls  and 
rates  are  to  be  submitted  to  its  approval, 
and  it  also  appoints  the  State  Directors  for 
each  corporation.  The  State  has  parted  with 
its  stock  and  direct  interest  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railway,  and  now  controls  only  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake,  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide 
Water,  Canals. 

The  remaining  States  have  made,  within 
a  few  years,  (from  1870  down)  stringent  con- 


stitutional declarations  of  the  power  of  the 
State  to  control  and  supervise  the  railroads 
within  their  own  borders.  Before,  however, 
the  tendency  to  exercise  more  or  less  posi- 
tive powers  over  the  transportation  system 
had  assumed  this  form,  several  States  had 
partially  exercised  some  of  those  general 
powers  of  sovereignty,  which  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  apply  to  these  corporations 
in  their  public  character.  New  York,  in 
1S55,  appointed  a  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Its  first  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
yet  made  on  the  subject.  Laws  have  been 
passed  fixing  maximum  rates  for  passenger 
traffic,  and  the  corporations  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  to  the  State  Engineer. 
Pennsylvania  has  always  required,  for  pur- 
poses of  taxation,  annual  reports  as  to  ton- 
nage, receipts,  etc.,  to  be  made  to  the  State 
by  the  various  railroads.  Ohio  provided,  in 
1867,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner 
to  inspect  roads  as  to  their  safety,  investi- 
gate complaints,  enforce  the  railroad  laws, 
compel  reports  from  the  companies,  and  to 
make  one  annually.  Under  a  law  of  1873, 
Ohio  also  exercises  the  power  to  revise  and 
limit  rates.  Massachusetts  Urst  appointed 
Commissioners  in  1869,  with  general  powers 
to  inspect  and  report,  which  they  do  annu- 
ally. They  have  no  power  to  enforce  d^ 
cisions,  but  do  act  very  much  as  a  board  of 
arbitration  and  uonciliation  might  deem 
necessary  and  proper,  by  publishing  them. 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 
have  also  appointed  Commissioners  with 
limited  powers  to  examine  roads,  and  to  re- 
quire and  make  reports. 

Since  1870,  under  general  powers,  or  de- 
rived from  new  and  specific  provisions,  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
West  Virginia  and  Nebraska,  have  appointed 
Commissioners  or  other  officers,  to  enforce 
laws,  more  or  less  stringent,  which  have 
been  adopted.  The  power  to  make,  revise 
or  regulate  the  rates  of  freight  and  travel,  to 
require  publicity  of  accounts,  inspection  of 
roads,  &c.,  &o.,  is  granted  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  several  States.  Min- 
nesota first  appointed,  in  1871,  one  Commis- 
sioner ;  in  1873,  three  were  appointed.  In 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  the  number  is  the 
same.  In  Nebraska,  the  incumbent  is  not 
yet  named. 
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The  utiaracter  of  reotsnt  coostitational  re- 
quirements van  be  Beeu  from  the  foKowIng 
BummUiry  of  the  railroad  arliote  in  the  new 
CoustitDtioD  of  ItliQois,  which  is  the  first 
fruits  oftUtf  Western  agitation  OTet  the  rega- 
lation  of   transportation  coinpanies.      It  re- 

Firsl.  That  every  railroad  oompany  doing 
bnsiuiois  in  the  State  shall  maintain  apubliu 
office  within  the  limitB  of  the  Slsle,  where 
stouk  books  and  other  important  records  shall 
be  kept  for  public  inspection. 

Second.  That  "  the  rolling  stock  and  other 
movabtH  property  belonging  to  any  uompany 
shall  be  liahle  to  execution  and  sale  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlie  private  property  of  in- 
dividuala." 

Tliird,  That  "  no  railroad  company  shall 
consolidate  its  stock,  property  or  franchises 
with  any  other  railroad  corporation  nsing  a 
parallel  or  competing  line  i"  and  in  no  case 
whatever,  except  upon  public  notice  given, 
of  at  least  sixty  days,  to  all  stockholders,  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

t'aarth.  That  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
juiy  railroad  shall  be  citizens  and  reaidents 
of  thtj  Slate. 

Fifih.  That  all  railroads  of  the  State  shall  be 
considered  highways,  and  free  to  all  persona 
for  the  transportation  of  their  persons  and 
property,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
preset  i  bud  by  law;  and  "  that  the  General  As- 
sembly shall,  from  time  to  time,  pass  laws  ea- 
tablishiug  reasonable  maximum  rates  of 
tl|iarges  lor  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  freight  ou  the  different  railroads  ot  the 
State." 

Sixlli.  That  "no  corporation  shall  issue 
any  stouk  or  bonds,  except  for  money,  labor 
or  property  actually  received,  and  applied 
to  the  pDrposes  for  which  such  corporation 
was  created;"  that  "  all  stock  dividends 
and  other  fictitious  increaae  of  the  capital 
Stock  or  indebtedness  of  any  such  corporation 
shall  be  void;"  and  that  "the  capital  stock 
of  no  road  shall  be  increased  for  any  purpose, 
except  upon  giving  sixty  days'  uotice  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed." 

Seventh.  That  "  the  Cieneral  Assembly 
shall  pass  lawa  to  correct  abuses  and  pre- 
vent unjust  discrimination  and  extortion  in 
the  rates  of  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  on 
the  different  railroads  in  the  State,  and  en- 
force such  laws  by  adequate  penalties  to  the 
extent,  if  neoesuary  for  that  purpose,  Of  for- 
feiture of  property  and  franchises." 

Eisldk.  That  "the  HKerciflo  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  shall  never  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  laking,  by  the  General 
Assemlily,  of  the  property  and  franchises  of 
Incorporated  companies  already  organized, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  public  necessity 


(he  same  as  of  Individuals;"  and  that  the 
"right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  held  Invio- 
late in  all  trials  of  claims  for  compensSitioD, 
when,  in  the  exercise  of  said  right  of  emi- 
nent domain,  any  incorporated  oompiiiDy 
shall  be  interested  either  for  or  against  tbe 
the  exercise  of  such  right." 

The  provisions  of  the  West  Virginia  Con- 
stitution of  18T2,  are  somewhat  similar  In 
form  and  spirit.  They  provide,  however,  thai 
the  Legislature  may  allow  of  the  consolidation 
or  leasing  of  roads  whose  character  are  indi- 
oated  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  above. 
The  new  Constitution  of  [Nebraska  prohibita 
subscriptions  by  municipalities  to  railroads, 
but  allows  donations  ot  money  when  sajio- 
tloned  by  a  majority  rote;  confers  on  the 
Legislature  large  powers  over  railroad  man- 
agement; declares  railroads  to  be  public 
highways,  and  authorizes  the  establishment 
IS  of  freight  and  trauspor- 


The  new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania 
contains  stringent  provisions  relative  to 
railroads  and  their  incorporation.  But  these 
provisions  are  aimed  at  the  corruption  which 
has  characterized  legislative  dealing  with 
the  corporations,  and  are  designed  chiefly  to 
restrain  in  that  direction.  Charters  are  to 
be  rigidly  limited  in  provisions,  and  forfeit- 
ures are  to  be  enforced.  In  this  sense  the 
most  ample  sovereignty  is  proclaimed.  The 
railroads  are  defined  as  public  highways,  and 
their  operators  subject  to  the  common  law  re- 
quiremHut  of  "reasonable"  rates  as  "oom- 

A  new  Constitution  is  pending  in  tlie  Sljtte 
of  Missouri,  with  every  probability,  at  the 
present  writing,  of  being  adopted.  It  la 
in  many  respects  a  remarkable  instrument ; 
especially  in  the  restraining  character  of 
many  sections.  As  an  effort  to  embody  sov- 
ereignty over  tbe  franchises  created  by  the 
States,  without  Interfering  with  the  admin- 
istrative and  business  detaila  thereof,  it  is 
doubtless  the  moot  pronounced  effort  yet 
made  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  "  Bill  of  Hlghts,"  sections  are  in- 
corporated deelariug  thalt  no  private  property 
can  be  taken  for  public  use  without  corapenJ 
sation,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  jury  or  board 
of  commissioners,  and  the  section  proceed* 
to  declare  "  that   whenever   an  attempt  is 
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made  to  take  private  property  for  a  use 
alleged  to  be  public,  the  question  whether 
the  contemplated  use  be  really  public,  shall 
be  a  judicial  question,  and  as  such  judicially 
determined,  without  regard  to  any  legisla- 
tive assertion  that  the  use  is  public.'*  It  is 
also  provided  that  the  fee  of  land  taken  for 
railroad  tracks,  without  consent  of  the  owner 
thereof,  shall  remain  in  such  owner,  subject 
to  the  use  for  which  it  is  taken. 

The  article  on  "corporations"  provides  ae 
to  **  railroads"  — 

That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  charge  (ex- 
cept as  to  special  excursion  or  commutation 
tickets)  for  freight  or  passengers,  a  greater 
amount  for  the  transportation  of  the  same  for 
a  less  distance  than  the  amount  charged  for 
any  greater  distance,  and  suitable  laws  shall 
be  passed  to  enforce  this. 

That  any  properly  organized  corporation 
sh.all  have  the  right  to  construct  roads  from 
and  to  any  point  in  the  State,  and  to  connect 
at  the  State  line  with  other  roads  ;  also  to 
**  intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other 
railroad,  and  shall  receive  and  transport  each 
tlie  other's  passengers,  tonnage  and  cars, 
loaded  or  empty,  without  delay  or  discrim- 
ination." That  all  railroads  shall  be  con- 
sidered public  highways,  and  all  compaHies 
** common  carriers."  That  laws  shall  be 
passed  establishing  reasonable  maximum 
rates  of  charges  for  the  transportation  of 
pai-senijers  and  freight,  and  the  same  may 
lie  enforced  by  adequate  penalties. 

Tlie  same  provisions  in  substance  that  are 
embodied  in  the  Illinois  Constitution,  relative 
to  the  State  officers  of  operating  railroads, 
public  access  to  stock  books,  reports  to  State 
auditor,  etc  ,  are  repeated  in  the  new  Missouri 
instrument.  Also,  to  the  liability  of  seizure 
of  rolling  stock  for  debt ;  non-consolidation 
of  competing   or  parallel  roads. 

Other  sections  maintain  State  control  over 
roads  which,  though  incorporated  originally 
by  the  State,  have  been  sold  or  leased  to 
a  corporation  in  some  other  State  ;  provide 
that  no  retrospective  law  for  the  benefit  of  a 
railroad  or  other  corporation,  shall  be  passed; 
that  existing  roads  shall  not  benefit  by  future 
legislation,  except  on  condition  of  accepting 
all  constitutional  provisions  applicable  to 
railroads. 
20  R 


Additional  sections  provide  that  no  rail- 
road director,  officer,  agent,  or  employ^, 
shall  be  interested  in  any  manner  in  the 
furnishing  of  materials  and  supplies,  or  in 
the  business  of  a  common  carrier,  either  of 
freight  or  passengers,  over  the  lines  where- 
with they  are  connected.  Discriminating 
charges  are  not  to  be  made  either  to  com- 
panies or  individuals,  by  abatement  or  draw- 
back, and  penalties  may  be  levied  against  all 
parties  violating  these  provisions. 

Elsewhere,  in  the  legislative  article,  pro- 
visions are  inserted,  designed  to  materially 
restrict  the  operations  of  the  railroad  or  cor- 
poration lobbies  whose  influence  has  been 
found  so  pernicious.  The  provisions  pro- 
hibit the  Legislature  from  giving,  lend- 
ing, or  pledging,  in  any  manner  whatever, 
the  credit  of  the  State  to  any  corporation, 
municipal  or  otherwise  ;  to  grant  money  or 
other  thing  of  public  value ;  or  to  authorize 
any  municipal  corporation  to  do  any  of  the 
acts  which  itself  is  prohibited  from  doing,  or 
to  allow  of  the  same  becoming  a  stockholder 
in  any  road  or  other  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion. It  is  also  prohibited  from  subscribing, 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  to  any  such  stock, 
except  to  secure  loans  heretofore  made  ;  it 
may  not  release,  or  alienate,  or  change  the 
terms  of  any  lien  now  held  by  any  railroad  ; 
nor  has  it  any  power  to  release  or  extinguish 
any  obligation  or  debt  due  the  State  by  any 
corporation  theretofore  organized. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  in  Alabama 
had  before  it,  and  finally  adopted,  an  article 
on  "corporations,"  the  sections  of  which, 
in  relation  to  railroads,  declare  that  all  such 
corporations  are  common  carriers,  and  all 
roads  and  canals  to  be  public  highways. 
Authority  for  all  corporations  under  general 
laws  to  construct  roads  in  the  State,  to  and 
from  any  competinj;  points.  The  Legislature 
is  directed  to  pass  laws  to  correct  abuses  and 
prevent  unjust  discriminations.  The  issu- 
ing of  free  passes  to  members  of  the  State 
Government  or  Legislature  in  any  form  is 
prohibited.  Provisions  are  alrso  embraced 
prohibiting  the  issuing  of  fictitious  stock,  or 
of  any  such  evidences  of  indebtedness  or 
capital,  except  for  value  received  and  labor 
done.- 

This  summary  completes  the  statement  of 
the  attitude  assumed  by  the  several  Stales 
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townrds  the  railwaj  sjstem.  It  will  b«  seen 
that  thej  run  tlie  gamut  of  nearlf  erarj  step 
short  of  the  final  ones — direct  State  snpervi- 
sion;  direct  control  by  State  ownership.  Mas- 
sBchnsetta  stands  at  one  end  of  the  first 
positive  polic7  ;  aud  Hissoari  now  seems  to 
be  at  the  other  and  aAnualive  termiDns  of 
the  same  conrso.  The  Railroad  Commis- 
sioners of  the  first-named  State  seem  to  be 
nnitad,  judging  by  their  reports  and  the 
more  liberal  utteranoe  of  their  obainuan, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  in  the  conviction 
that  andet  present  conditions,  the  best  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  by  snch  a  board  as 
their  own,  who  ocenpj  towards  the  pabtic 
and  the  roailroadsa  position  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  filled  by  courts  of  conciliation,  as 
they  are  now  organized  in  England  and  some 
other  conntriea  for  the  settlement  of  dispntee 
between  labor  and  capital.  Ur.  Adams  is 
very  sure  that  in  a  Stats  where  the  railroad 
stock  is  largely  owned  by  resident  investors, 
and  the  directory  are  therefore  more  or  less 
controlled  by  the  sentiment  around  them, 
that  the  creation  and  direction  of  public 
opinion  by  such  a  State  Board,  will  in  nearly 
every  instancii  be  Bufficeut  to  remove  evils 
and  settle  disputes  on  the  side  of  equity. 
He  makes  for  this  method  the  claim  that  it 
is  more  American  and  democratic  than  any 
policy  of  force,  and  points  to  the  strange  and 
new  conditions  which  the  railroad  system 
necessarily  creates,  as  requiring  for  the 
present,  at  leaat,a  wiBetentativenessin  deal- 
ing therewith. 

Next  to  the  practical  results  of  such  a 
course  a-<  is  pursued  by  the  Massachusetts 
Commission — which  Mr.  Adams  claims  has 
worked  effectively,  in  every  instance^will 
foHew  the  conclusions  it  has  heretofore  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  ultimate  consequences.  The 
theory  has  been  advanced,  in  their  reports, 
that  a  "  natural  law  of  political  evolution, 
governing  transportation  by  rail,  may 
now  be  formulated."  This  theory  assumes 
that    the    European    practice,     of    control 

'   ""■'  e  final  result 

t,  the  follow- 
to   be   passed 

emment,  and 
vate  competi- 


2.  The  enfornement  or  regulation  of  oom- 
polition,  by  legislative  Interference. 

3.  Placing  the  roads  under  complete 
Executive  supervision,   as,  (or  instance,   tu 

4.  The  partial  ownership  of  roads  by  ths 

State,  and  its  consequent  appearance  ss 
competitor  and  regulator,  as  in  Belgium. 

5.  State  ownership  and  management,  ue 
in  Prussia. 

The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commissioners  * 
take  exception  to  these  oonclusions,  as  not 
applicable  to  America.  Ag  tfaey  have  had  a 
marked  experience,  the  views  expressed  are 
worthy  recapitulation.  Their  general  oon- 
clusions are  ; 

That  the  pnblio  character  of  railways  is 
fully  established. 

That  the  consequent  ri^ht,  and  the  neceH- 
sily  of  control,  are  nowhere  in  doubt. 

Thai  control  is  demanded  by  the  pablio 
interests,  in  the  interests  of  capital,  also, 
and  that  the  necessity  for  control  is  a  growing 

The  qoestion  of  methods  is  then  one  of 
kind  aud  degree.  Early  legislation  has  been 
inadequate ;  not  gnfflciently  protecting  the 
public  ;  and  it  has  been  too  special  in  its 
character.  Remedial  measures  are  needed  ; 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Wisconsin 
Board,  State  ownership  is  wholly  inapplica- 
ble. Competition  may  jet  be  preserved  and 
maintained.  Water  routes  may  be  made 
permanent,   through  but  partial   restraint. 

acter,  and  shonld  be  more  fully  tested.  The 
aim  "should  be  to  leave  *  *  the  largest 
freedom  of  action,  compatible  with  a  proper 
security  of  the  public  interests." 

Wholesome  restraints  may  be  enforced  bj 
general  enactments  that  look  to— 

Eegnlating  railway  charges,  by  establish- 
ing a  maximum  limitation  of  rates,  or  by 
fixing  one  of  profits.  Cheap  fares  are  re- 
garded with  favor,  and  the  power  to  revise 
freight  tariffs  is  deemed  essential. 

Opinion  seems  adverse  to  the  limitation  of 
profits,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to 
covering  up  of  real  profits,  remove  an 
incentive  to  economy,  encourage  the  in- 
crease of  capital  stook,   and  that,   in  any 
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eFent,  suoh  limitation  would  become,  at  last, 
a  tax  on  productive  industry. 

A  great  advantage  would  be  gained  by  re- 
quiring the  publicity  of  all  rates  of  freight ; 
securing  greater  stability,  uniformity  in 
classification,  and  timely  notice  of  changes. 
An  interchange  of  traffic,  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  unjust  discrimination,  would  be  of 
great  utility.  The  State  may,  also,  properly 
require  punctuality  in  the  running  of  ti*ains, 
rigid  inspection  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion, sharper  police  requirements,  a  uniform 
and  public  method  of  keeping  railway  ac- 
counts, full  and  more  frequent  reports,  the 
publicity  of  contracts,  and  distinct  limita- 
tions upon  corporate  powers,  such  as  expe- 
rience has,  or  may  hereafter,  determine  to 
be  necessary. 

Having  thus  completed  a  review  of  the 
special  position  assumed  by  some  of  the 
States,  and  the  more  general  attitude,  borne 
by  all,  towards  the  railway  system  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
close  this  paper  without  some  reference  to 
.  the  positions  assumed  in  Congress,  and  the 
decisions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to 
the  Constitutional  powers  *  possessed  by  the 
General  Government  over  the  regulation  of 
inter-State  commerce,  as  well  as  postal  and 
military  communication  between  them. 

The  interpretation  placed  upon  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States, 
as  well  as  to  establish  postal  and  military 
roads,  by  the  political  school  that  advocates 
State  Sovereignty,  is  well  understood.  As 
to  first  object,  it  is  interpreted  only  to  mean 
commerce  in  the  sense  of  materials,  not  as 
to  the  means  or  methods  of  traffic  and  inter- 
cbange.  So  far  as  it  relates  to  means  of  com- 
mercial inter-communloation  and  transporta- 
tion, it  is  claimed  as  relating  only  to  natural 
highways — ^the  water  courses  and  the  vehicles 
employed  thereon. 

The  Supreme  Court  has,  however,  given  a 
much  broader  construction  to  the  provisions 
under  which  control,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
merce, is  claimed  over  the  railways  of  the 
country. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  cases,  (Gibbon  vs. 
Ogden,)  Justice  Marshall  said:  ^^  Commerce 
as  the  word  18  used  in  the  Constitution^  is  a  timV, 
every  part  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  term,^^ 


Associate  Justice  Johnson  said,  in  the  same 
case,  that :  "  In  the  advancement  of  society, 
labor,  transportation y  intelligence,  care,  and 
the  various  mediums  of  exchange,  become 
commodities,  and  enter  into  commerce  ;  the 
sukjecty  the  vehicle,  the  agent,  and  their  vari- 
ous operations^  become  the  objects  of  commercial 
regulation,** 

In  another  decision — ^that  of  the  passenger 
cases — the  Court  said  that  commerce  inclu- 
ded *  *  transporting'  the  merchandise  from  the 
seller  to  the  buyer,  to  gain  the  freight." 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Combs, 
Mr.  Justice  Story  affirmed,  the  power  to  regu- 
late did  not  stop  with  the  water.  "  It 
does  not  stop  at  the  mere  boundary  line  of  ^ 
State,  nor  is  it  cor\fined  to  acts  done  on  the  watery 
or  in  the  necessary  course  of  navigation 
thereof.*' 

Chief  Justice  Taney  decided,  in  another 
case,  (Genessee  Chief  rs.  Fitzhugh,)  that  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  was  not  co-extensive 
with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the 
latter  being  '^as  extensive  upon  land  as  upon 
water.  The  Constitution  makes  no  distinction  in 
that  respect,** 

In  the  most  recent  case — that  relating  to 
the  right  of  Pennsylvania  to  impose  a  ton- 
nage tax  on  all  freight  passing  over  her  rail- 
roads— which  was  brought  into  court  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  the  de- 
cision, as  to  the  power  of  Congress,  is  most 
emphatic.  The  Court  said:  ^^  Beyona  aH 
question,  the  transportation  of  freight,  or  of  the 
subjects  of  commej'ce,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange 
or  sate,  is  a  constituent  of  commerce  itself,** 

In  the  Mississippi  River  Bridge  case,  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  decided 
that: 

* '  When  roads  become  parts  of  the  great 
highways  of  our  Union,  acting  an  important 
part  in  a  commerce  which  embraces  many 
States,  *  *  *  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  to  regulate  them,  is  to  regulate  com- 
merce, both  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  States,  and  to  refuse  to  do  this,  is  a  refusal 
to  discharge  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  the  Federal  Government,'* 

Congress  has,  in  limited  degree,  but  quite 
logically  and  directly,  acted  in  the  line  of 
the  principles  thus  announced.  It  has 
passed  a  number  of  general  acts,  affecting 
railroads.     The  principal  of  these  acts  are 
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that  of  July  15,  1866,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  railroads  themselves,  which  authorized 
companies,  chartered  by  the  States,  to  carrj 
passengers,  freights,  &c.,  over  anyroad  con- 
necting the  several  States,  and  to  allow  them 
to  connect  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines  of 
transportation.  Another  measure,  directly 
affirming  the  power  of  Congress,  is  that 
known  as  the  '''  cattle  law,"  passed  in  1872-3, 
by  which  regulations  »re  made  for  more  hu- 
mane treatment  of  cattle  in  transitu. 

A  more  recent  act  protects  the  rights  of 
settlers  on  such  public  lands  as  are  included 
within  any  railroad  grants.  Disputes  have 
constantly  occurred,  generally  ending  to  the 
djiadvantage  of  the  settler,  who  may  have 
occupied  a  homestead  in  good  faith,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  public  land,  and  afterward 
found  a  railroad  claiming  it.  Hereafter,  the 
latter  must  leave  the  settler  alone,  and  re- 
ceive other  land  in  lieu  of  the  quarter  sec- 
tion he  occupies. 

Another  requires  the  land-grant  railroads 
to  take  out  patents  for  such  lands  as  have 
been  transferred  to  them,  in  pursuance  of 
their  grants.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  several  States  to  tax  this  property. 
By  other  acts,  the  Government  sought  to 
make  more  secure  its  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Railroads.  Two  important  committees  exam- 
ined and  reported  to  the  Forty-Third  Con- 
upon  the  general  question.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee (Windom's)  reported  the  following, 
among  other  reccmamendations,  to  be  carried 
out  by  Congressional  enactment  : 

1.  That  all  railway  companies,  freight 
lines,  and  other  common  carriers.,  engaged 
in  transporting  passengers  or  freights  from 

•  one  State  into  or  through  another,  be  re- 
quired, under  proper  penalties,  to  make 
publication,  at  every  point  of  shipment  from 
one  State  to  another,  of  their  rates  and  fares, 
embracing  all  particulars,  and  that  they  be 
prohibited  from  increasing  such  rentes  above 
the  limit  named  in  the  publication,  without 
reasonable  notice  to  the  public,  to  be  pre- 
scrib  d  by  law. 

2.  That  combinations  and  consolidations 
with^parallel  or  competing  lines,  are  such 
evils  as  to  demand  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  for  their  prevention. 

3.  That  all  such  companies,  engaged  in 
inter-State  traffic,  should  be  required,  under 
proper  laws,  to  receipt  for  quantity,  and  to 
deliver  the  same  at  its  destination. 


4.  That  all  railway  companies  and  freight 
organizations,  receiving  freights  in  one  State 
to  be  delivered  in  another,  and  whose  lines 
touch  at  any  river  or  lake  port,  be  prohib- 
ited from  charging  more,  to  or  from  such 
port,  than  for  any  greater  distance  on  the 
same  line. 

5.  Congress  to  provide  for  a  Bureau  of 
Commerce,  which  shall  require  all  such  cor- 
porations engaged  in  inter- State  transporta- 
tion, to  make  a  report,  under  oath,  once  each 
year,  which  should  embrace,  among  other 
facts,  the  following,  viz. :  »st.  The  rates  and 
fares  charged,  from  all  points  of  shipment  on 
its  line  in  one  State,  to  all  points  of  destina- 
tionf*in  another  State,  including  classitica- 
tions  and  distances,  and  all  drawbacks,  de- 
ductions and  discriminations  ;  2d.  A  full 
and  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, including  the  compensation  paid 
to  officers,  agents,  and  envploy6s  of  the 
company ;  3d.  The  amount  of  stock  and 
bonds  issued,  the  price  at  which  they  were 
sold,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  funds 
received  from  such  sale  ;  4th.  The  amount 
and  value  of  commodities  transported  during 
the  year,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascer- 
tained, together  with  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required  by  the  head  of  such  bureau, 
under  the  authority  of  law. 

6.  To  regulate  this  great  interest,  the  Na- 
tional or  State  Grovernments,  or  both  com- 
bined, ought  to  own  some  of  the  trunk  rail- 
roads, and  regulate  by  competition. 

7.  To  that  end,  the  committee  proposed 
the  construction  of  several  lines  of  freight 
railroad. 

A  committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Mr. 
Creary,  of  Iowa,  was  chairman,  proposed  a 
bill,  which  passed  that  body,  in  the  session 
of  1873-4,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  who 
should  have  extensive  powers  of  regulation 
and  revision. 

No  positive  action  was  then  taken,  except  to 
create  a  buieau  or  division  in  the  I^ureau  of 
Statistics,  the  United  States  Treasury,  which 
is  charged  with  the  gathering  and  reporting 
of  statistics  relating  to  inter-State  commerce. 

The  endeavor  has  been  made,  in  the  fore- 
going, to  present  to  the  reader  a  clear  and 
consecutive  account : 

1st.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  world's  rail- 
way system  ; 

2d.  The  power  it  has,  or  may  exercise,  in 
public  affairs ; 

3d.  The  present  relations  of  the  leading 
States  and  their  governments,  to  the  rail- 
way system ; 
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4th.  The  opinions  entertained  by  prominent 
railroad  men,  engiueerH,  and  other  experts  ; 

5th.  The  measures  now  being  discussed, 
for  the  regulation  or  control  of  the  S7>tem, 
here  or  elsewhere. 


In  this  effort,  reasonable  success  has,  it 
is  believed,  been  achieved ;  and  the  result 
must  prove  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  value, 
alike  to  the  general  student  and  the  specialist. 


OUK  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


I 


Shall  our  Public  School  System  be  chang- 
ed ?  Shall  a  division  of  the  public  funds  be 
permitted,  and  a  pro  rata  amount  allowed  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  Church  f  These  are  practical  ques- 
tions now  under  discussion,  and  every  citi- 
xen  shoi|^d  seek  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
thereon. 

The  position  of  the  Republican  party  on 
this  important  question  is  not  one  of  hostili- 
ty to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  to  the 
policy,  which  a  certain  branch  of  that 
Church  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  toward  our  Free 
School  System.  That  policy  is  not  defensive 
but  aggressive  in  its  character,  and  seeks, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Democratic  party,  to 
overthrow  a  system  already  established,  a 
system  that  has  worked  well  for  many  years, 
a  system  that  is  devoid  of  all  sectarianism, 
unobjectionable  to  the  various  religious  sects 
and  creeds,  beneficial  alike  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Jew 
and  Pagan,  and  should  be  equally  beneficial 
to  the  children  of  our  Roman  Catholic  citi- 
zens. It  is  purely  a  secular  system,  intend- 
ed to  extend  to  all  equal  advantages  in  ac- 
quiring a  good  English  education.  The  Re- 
publican party  seeks  to  preserve  this  system 
from  all  religious  interference,  whether  it 
comes  from  Protestant  or  Catholic  influences. 
It  clings  to  our  free  school  system  as  to  the 
rock  of  National  safety,  believing  that  any 
departure  from  it  that  will  sanction  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Public  School  Funds,  will  be  the 
entering  wedge  to  disrupt  the  system,  de- 
stroying its  common  benefits,  and  through 
this,  work  untold  injury  to  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

SHALL  TUB  SYSTEH  BE  CHANGED  ? 

This  is  the  vital  question  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  answer,  and  this  is  the  ques- 
tion now  at  issue  in  some  of  the  leading 
States.     It  is  not  a  religious  question  ;   it  is 


simply  a  political  one  that  has  entered  large- 
ly into  our  politics.  To  discuss  it,  does  not, 
of  necessity,  require  an  attack  on,  or  a  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  If  the  Catholic 
Church  is  given  prominence  in  the  discussion, 
it  is  because  no  other  Church  seeks  to  change 
the  system.  All  other  sects  and  creeds  are  sat- 
isfied with  it,  as  the  very  best  system  tftat 
can  be  devised  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  the  Republican  party,  in  its 
present  attitude  on  this  question,  simply 
says  in  efli'ect :  What  is  good  for  Protestant 
children  cannot  be  injurious  to  ('atholic 
children.  What  is  satisfactory  to  all  churches 
except  the  Catholic,  cannot  be  changed  at 
its  command. 

TUB  EFFECTS  OP  A  CHANGE. 

Supposing  we  should  grant  the  demands 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  give  to  the  priests 
a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  School  Money, 
what  then  ?  We  have  granted  it  as  an  act 
of  justice;  therefore,  justice  demands  that 
the  division  of  the  School  Monev  be  con- 
tinned,  until  every  sect  and  creed  has  its 
share,  leaving  a  small  balance  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  heathen 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Thus  a 
great  common  blessing  becomes,  through  a 
mistaken  policy,  so  diluted  in  its  distribu- 
tion, that  its  character  as  a  blessing  is  lost, 
and  only  the  chosen  few  enjoy  what  the 
genius  of  our  Government  intended  for  the 
many.  Therefore,  to  permit  one  dollar  of 
the  Public  School  Funds  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction,  whether  in  the  Catholic 
or  Protestant  faith,  would  be  the  beginning 
of  an  abuse  that  would  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Free  School  System.  The  whole 
system;  would  be,  in  its  practical  effects,  like 
the  governments  of  South  America,  so 
broken  up  in  petty  divisions,  each  jealous  of 
the  other,  as  to  totally  destroy  the  majesty 
of  government  and  make  it  little  b;'tter  than 
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a  public  curse.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  to  oppose  the  inception  of  any 
movement  that  has  for  its  object  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  training  in  our  schools, 
or  the  division  of  the  Public  School  Funds,  to 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  sect 
or  creed.  Religious  instruction  belongs  to 
the  home  circle ;  to  the  Church  ;  to  the 
Sunday  School ;  to  schools  and  seminaries 
supported  by  private  contributions  ;  to  those 
organizations  which  are  independent  of  pub- 
lic support,  and  which  form  no  part  of  the 
machinery  of  State  Government.  To  go  be- 
yond this,  and  enter  the  public  schools,  is  to 
invite  an  antagonism  that  will  not  only  in- 
jure the  State,  but  seriously  cripple  the 
cause  of  religion  itself. 

THE   BIGHTS   OF   THE   STATE. 

f  Catholic  opposition  to  our  Free  School  Sys- 
tem is  based  on  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
functions  of  the  State,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  citizen  thereto.  The  Catholic  tax- 
payer objects  to  paying  the  school  tax,  be- 
cause his  children  cannot  receive,  in  the 
public  schools,  instruction  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  might,  with  equal  propriety,  ob- 
ject to  paying  the  tax  levied  for  public 
charity,  because  the  benefits  are  not  confined 
to  Catholics,  or  because  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  not  impressed  on  every  man, 
woman  and  child  assisted  by  the  fund.  He 
might,  with  equal  force,  object  to  the  tdx 

levied  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  because 
the  skill  employed  is  not  confined  to  Catho- 
lics, or  the  rites  of  the  Church  are  not  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  hand  that  relieves 
suifering  humanity.  He  might,  with  equal 
justice,  object  to  paying  a  dollar  of  public 
tax,  unless  the  amount  collected  is  expended 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Church,  for  ite 
interests,  by  the  hands  of  its  duly  appointed 
guardians. 

To  admit  this  principle  of  self-interest,  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  would  be 
to  elevate  the  private  interests  of  the  citizen 
above  the  public  interests  of  the  State  ;  it 
would  be  subversive  of  good  government, 
because  it  would  destroy  that  equity  of  ad- 
ministration that  is  essential  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  State.     Therefore,  aside 


from  the  bad  effects  that  would  develop 
themselves  in  the  school  system,  there  is  a 
dangerous  principle  underlying  th('  claim 
for  a  division  of  the  public  funds,  which,  if 
not  promptly  denied  by  the  emphatic  voice 
of  the  peopli?,  will,  sooner  or  later,  under- 
mine our  form  of  government,  and  destroy 
our  Republic. 

THE  CATHOLIC  POLICY. 

*rhe  policy  of  the  Ultramontane  branch,  of 
the  Catholic  Church  appears  to  be  the  event- 
ual control  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  make  the  Free  Schools 
an  important  auxiliary  in  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent system  has  been  slowly  unfolding  itself. 
First,  its  objection  was  to  the  comments 
made  on  the  Bible  by  the  teacher.  The 
comments  ceased,  in  deference  to  the  objeo- 
tion  raised.  Then  the  Bible  itself  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  in  many  large  cities,  this,  too, 
has  been  removed,  so  that  no  possible  ob- 
jection could  be  raised  by  the  parents  of 
Catholic  children.  But  no  sooner  has  the 
Bible  been  thrown  from  the  window,  than 
the  priest  with  his  catechism  appears  at  the 
door.  The  comments  have  ceased,  the  Bible 
has  gone,  and  now  the  priesthood  unfold  the 
next  move  by  demanding  that  Catholic  chil- 
dren shall  have  Catholic  teachers  and  Cath- 
olic instruction,  and  this  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. This  is  the  present  demand.  Shall 
it  be  granted  ?  If  it  is,  the  next  move  will 
be  for  the  control  of  all  the  schools,  through 
Democratic  legislation,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible.  The  issue  is  a  plain  one  ;  it 
is  not  a  religious  one,  but  purely  political ; 
the  Republican  party  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive, to  protect  the  Free  School  System,  as  it 
now  exists — the  Democratic  party,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  policy,  trying  to 
change  the  system  by  giving  to  the  Catholics 
a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  public  funds,  to  be 
expended  in  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 
To  decide  the  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  past  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  show  that,  as  a  governing  power, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  touch  upon 
the  character  of  the  religion  out  of  whick 
this  policy  grows.     It  may  be  the  best  form 
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of  religion  or  tliu  worst  the  world  over  SKir. 
It  ma.v  gjjTBUce  civilitation,  or  it  may  THturd 
its  growth.  All  tliis  hua  uotbiog  to  da  with 
the  qu«atioD  before  the  American  people  : 
"  Shall  religions  mterferenoe  btt  tolerated  in 
our  Free  School  Sjatem  f  "  Thus  fw,  it  liaa 
been  deoided  that  it  will  not  be  tolerated, 
either  in  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  or 
Catholic  religion.  Than  far,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  all  shades  of  religion  shall  b* 
treated  alike,  by  strict  impartiality  in  the 
education  of  all  who  Heek  the  benefits  of  the 


pulilio  school.  To  depart  from  tliis  time- 
honored  practiuH,  will  be  to  open  the  door  to 
abuses  that  will  destroy  the  only  safeguitrd 
of  the  State,  the  eduoation  of  the  young. 
To  guard  it  ngaiust  all  encroaobmenta,  from 
without  or  within,  is  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  our  free  institntions  and  the  simplicity  ot 
our  form  of  government.  Bternal  vigilance 
is  the  prioe  of  liberty,  and  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  our  Free  School  System,  becomes 
the   sacred   duty   of  every   true  American 
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The  Democrats  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
in   their  respective  politloat  platforms,  de- 

"  That  the  contractiou  of  the  currency 
heretofore  made  by  the  Republican  party, 
sad  the  farther. contract  ion  proposed  by  It, 
witli  a  view  to  the  forced  resumption  of 
specie  payment,  have  already  brought  dis- 
aster to  the  business  of  the  country,  and 
threaten  it   with   general   bankruptcy   and 

And  then   they  say : 

"  We  demand  that  this  policy  be  abandon- 
ed, and  tiiat  the  volume  of  currency  bo  made 
And  kept  equal  to  tiie  wants  of  trade." 

The  charge  of  contraction  woa  promptly 
met  by  official  flgures,  showing  that  there 
had  been  no  "contraction"  beyond  the 
voluntary  surrender  by  tha  banks  of  a  few 
million  dollars  in  currency,  since  the  pat- 
sage  of  the  law  in  January  lost,  providing 
for  free  banking  and  the  resamptinn  of 
specie  payments.  It  was  atao  Bhown,  that 
no  "contraction  in  the  future"  was  con- 
templated. From  this  official  evidence,  that 
no  reduction  of  currency  has  been  made  in 
the  past,  and  that  none  is  provided  for  or 
contemplated  in  the  future,  the  deduction  19 
easily  made  that  the  charge  ot  "ruin  and 
disaster  from  contraction  "  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact ;  and  that  the  demand  "  that 
this  policy  be  abandoned,"  was  merely  an 
attempted  ruse  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  prompt  publication  of  the  following 
flgares  showing  that  the  volume  of  currency 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  gave  the  public 
an  opportunity  of  detecting  the  Democratic 
misstatement  of   the  faots   In  the  ooae,  and 


forced  the   advocates  of  inflation  to   avoid 
that  point,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  pub- 
lic speeches  and  in  the  Democratic  press. 
Circu(u(ioFi  0/  Paper  Currency,  IfiBl  to  1875. 


Unwilling,  however,  to  acknowledge  theit 
error,  they  parry  the  blow  that  strikes  the 
inflation  plank  from  their  platform,  by  de- 
claring that— 

"  If  the  ourrenoy  has  been  inoreasing  in 
volume,  and  the  premium  on  gold  decreas- 
ing, a  coQtinuation  of  these  oonditious  will 
soon  bring  the  currency  to  par  with  gold, 
and  specie  payments  will  be  reached." 

On  its  face,  and  under  the  first  flash  ol 
thought,  the  argument  carries  with  it  at  least 
the  appearance  of  plausibility.  But  when  we 
examine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
volnme  of  currency  was  increased,  and  the 
causes  which  augmented  and  again  reduced 
the  premium  on  gold,  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment vanishes,  like  a  morning  mist  before 
the  rising  snn.  A  brief  reference  only  to  the 
more  prominent  of  these  conditions  and 
causes  is  required.  But,  first,  it  willbewell 
to  present  to  the  reader  a 
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Table  shomng  the  amount  of  paper  ctirrmejr  in  cir- 
etiiifuBi,  Ike  value  in  carrenci/  of  8100  in  gold, 
and  Ihe  value  in  gold  of  (loD  in  camncy,  in 
Jtdy,  eadi  gear,  from  \%(j1  to  1875,  indnsive. 


T..tsl  crreuor 

^TJ^T- 

'''"„",- iu"" 

clrsuijtloi.. 

ll<Wing.>ld. 

18'i2 

1332.794,000 

8115  .5 

886.6 

18fi3 

130.8 

7fi.6 

IKM 

6'>2,072,U0C 

25S.1 

3S.7 

iee5 

628,S92,0Of 

143.1 

711.4 

iSfit; 

708,O3l,0OC 

161.6 

lie 

683,OfiO,0OC 

1868 

678,745.00C 

142  .7 

70.1 

186R 

II76,508,0I)C 

136.1 

73.5 

1870 

68:i,878,OOC 

65.6 

1871 

73l,582,O0C 

'    112  .4 

1S72 

731,355,O0C 

114.3 

87.5 

740,799.001: 

115.7 

1874 

777,S38,O0C 

110 

91 

1875 

769,840,119 

.       114.8 

87.3 

These  figures  can  be  acoepted  oa  correct. 
Those  ahotiring  the  jssxly  increase  of 
paper  curreiicjr,  are  taken  fram  the  records 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currenoj.  The 
columns  showing  the  value  of  gold  in  cur- 
rency, and  currency  in  gold,  are  from  the 
daily  record  made  hy  E.  B.  Elliott,  Esq., 
Actuary  of  tlie  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Nnn,  why  has  the  premium  on  gold  fallen, 
under  an  increase  of  paper  currency  !     The 

Firit.  Because  tlie  Qvvernment  haa  been 
faithful,  and  scrapuloasly  esact  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  its  promises.  Its  financial  obligti- 
tlona  have,  in  every  case,  been  met  and  dis- 
charged; principal  and  interest  are  paid,  as 
they  fall  due,  and,  generally,  before  they 
mature.  Treaties  with  foreign  Powers  have 
been  faithfully  observed;  and  no  Govern- 
ment, State,  or  individual  can  advance  a 
single  ease  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Second,  The  prion  of  gold  was  at  its  high- 
est, in  I8ii4.  Ooldwas,  in  July  of  that  year, 
at  2S8  ;  greenbacks  were  then  worth  38  cents 
on  the  dollar.  And  why  f  The  preserva- 
tion  of  the  Union  was  then  a  matter  of  doubt 
— not  so  much  by  tlie  Government,  but  by 
the  doohting  Thomases ;  and  there  were 
many  of  them,  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
Jnly  of  the  following  year,  the  gold  price 
fell  to  143,  and  greenbacks  rose  to  70. 
Why !     The  Government  had    closed    the 


The  Union  was  saved.  Confidence 
restored.  But  the  debt  burthen  ■<vpa 
d  80,  necessarily,  were  the 
Government  expenditures.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold,  from  25S.  in  1864,  to  142,  in 
1865,  was  really  more  Ihan  the  Suaitiiial 
condition  of  the  Government  reasonably  war- 
ranted. The  great  fall  in  the  gold  premium 
was  caused,  partly,  by  the  joy  at  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  Tills  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  in  the  following  year,  the  price  of  gold 
went  up  to  151  ;  but  it  fell,  in  1867,  to  139  ; 
in  1869,  to  136;  in  1870,  to  IIG ;  and,  in 
1874,  to  110. 

Third.  This  large  decrease  in  the  price  of 
gold,  from  year  to  year,  and  the  correspond- 
ing appreciation  of  greenbacks,  while  the 
volume  of  currency  continued  to  iucreaae, 
is  due,  largely,  to  the  continued  integrity  of 
the  Government,  in  the  fnlGllment  of  its  obli- 

Foiirlh.  It  is  due,  also,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  expenditures,  from  the  enormouB 
sum  of  $1,297,555,234,  in  1865,  to  8274,(t23,- 
392,  in  15T5,  a  period  of  ten  years — an 
achievement   probably   without  a  parallel. 

Fifth.  It  is  due  tothe  reduction  of  the  pab- 
lio  debt,  to  the  extent  of  8550,000,000,  and 
a  reduction  of  840,000,000,  per  annum,  in 
the  interest  on  the  debt. 

Sixth.  It  is  due  to  a  reduction  of  over 
8300,000,000  in  the  taxes,  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  personal  income  tas. 

Sei-enlh.  It  ia  due  to  the  funding  of  8500,- 
O00,00il  of  the  public  debt  at  5  per  cent.,  or 
one  per  cent,  less  than  was  formerly  paid. 

Eighth.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  favoring 
influence  of  a  generoos  Providence,  in  bleaa- 
ing  the  people  with  a  snccession  of  abun- 
dant harvests,  affording  a  large  surplus,  over 
home  consumption,  with  which  to  meet  and 
discharge  foreign  obligations. 

"But,"sa;the  Democratic  inflationists, 
"how  is  it  that  the  price  of  gold  was  at 
110  in  1874,  and  is  now  up  to  117?"  Tbe 
answer  is  plain  to  every  intelligent  mind. 
There  is  but  one  reply  to  the  inquiry.  It  is 
owing  to  the  ootisuinmate  folly  of  the  infla- 
tioiiists  themselves,  and  to  no  other  cause. 
The  cry  for  "more  money'' — for  "  an  in- 
definite amount   of  paper  currency" — has 
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alannt'd  capital,  disturbed  the  money  mar- 
ket Ht  honiH  and  abroad,  and  threatens  the 
country  with  ultimate  repudiation. 

Give  Ohio  to  the  Ueniocracy  and  the  price 
of  gold  will  go  up  to  120;  give  them  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  and  it  will  reach  1*25  ;  give 
them  the  Presidential  election,  under  the 
inflation  platform??  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, an<l  it  will  bound  up  to  150. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  past  record  of  the 
Government,    under    Republican    rule,  is  a 


safe  and  ample  guarantee  that  the  country 
will  be  guided  on  to  the  reHumptiou  of  specie 
payments,  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
Finance  Act  of  Congr|*ss,  of  January  14, 1875. 
Which  do  the  people  prefer  ?  Democracy, 
and  gold  at  150,  with  prospective  repudia- 
tion ;  or  Republicanism,  with  greenbacks  at 
par  with  gold,  and  all  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  faithfully  carried  out,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  ?  It  is  for  the  people 
to    solve    this  all-engrossing  problem. 


UOW  ALABAMA'S  AliANDONMENT  OF  SEGE;SSI0N  IS  IN- 
TERPRETED. 

Among    mathematicians     and    statistical    that  the  pestilent   doctrine  of  State    Sover- 

students,    it    is    an  accepted    axiom,    that,    eignty  is    still  powerful: 

when  you  find   an   abrupt  angle,  a   sudden '       Assuming   that    our  Convention  had   an 

decline  or  rise  in  a  comparative  statement '  ^™P*»^^!^^*^  "^^  *^  ^*'^^^'  ^^^  have  to  admit 
^- *  ui      J     1-  -Ai-  1     1  ^  I  that  this  btyle  of  achieving   it   is   about  the 

or  table,  dealing  with  some  general  class  of  |  ^^st  that   could   have   been    adopted.     Dan 

figures,  an  inquiry  must   be  at   once  made  i  Quixote  de  la  Mancha  assailed  tho  wind  mill 

into  the    cause.     The  same   rule   will   hold  '  valorously,  but  the  story  leaves  us  no  room 

good  in  other  fields— the  political,  for  in-  I  ^^  ^^,"^*  ,^^**  ^^^  ^^°^  ^^^^  survived  the 
„.  nn        Ai  1  o       A-A   X-       1  ^        [attack.     If  the  Convention     had    said  that 

stance.  Ihe  Alabama  Constitutional  Con-  j  from  the  -  new  nation  "  there  can  be  no  se- 
vention.  recently  in  session,  seems  to  have  <  cession,  we  should  have  comprehended  that 
suddenly  faced  about  by  the  adoption  of  the  I  Napoleon's  *'  strongest  battalions  "    had  ^et- 

foUowing,  as  a  section  of  the  *' Bill  of'^^*^^*  *»  important  principle  of  autonomy. 
!>.,.,,..,  .     .  ^  .,        1         I  But  we  are   confronted  with   a   flat    contra- 

Eights,"  in  the  new  instrument  they  have  j  dj^tjon,  ,vhen    we    are  told    that    from   the 

prepared  :  i  «*  i>^,de,ral  Union  there  can  be  no  secession  of 

*'  The  ptoplc  of  this  State  accept  as  ^final  the    any  State."     A    '"''Federal  Union,"  means  a 

established  facty  that  from  the    Federal    Union    *'  league  "  of  States,  and  a  *'  league  "  neces- 


there  can  be  no  srcession  of  any  State.'''* 


sarily  imolies  a  voluntarv  ai>t  of  a  free  State 


As  the  calling,  of  this  Convention  was  a  I  ^^  sovereignty.  If  the  Federal  Union  was 
n«_  ♦•  1-  •*  1  *•  •  au  .  •  X  :  originally  a  forced  Union,  our  fathers 
Democratic  policy,  its  election  is  their  victo-   ^trangel/ misused  and  mi^to^k  the  force  of 

ryalso.     The  studious  observer  of  the  South-    iHUguage.      Federal    is    derived    from    the 

ern  Democracy,    could  not  but   reasonably  |  Latin /^^/us,  a  league,  and  its  essential  qual- 

expect  to  see*  Alabama  adopt,  on  this  im- 1  jl^  ^?  agreement  or  consent.  The  word 
^    .     ^  .  ...         .,  •     .V  '      Union,"    too,    adds    force  to    the   idea  of 

portant  issue,  either  silence,  as  in  the   case  ,  u  ^^^.^^t  ,,  Now,  if  the  late  war  ha- changed 

of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  almost  open  ad- 1  all  this  doctrine,  why  not  acknowledge  it 
herence,  as  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  or  an  openly,  and  call  **a  spade"  "a  spade." 
evasion,  as  i.)  that  ot  West  Virginia.  The  If  it  be  true  th^t  a /^rma^/e  may  be  beaten 
Q.  ,  ,,  ,  ^,  -iout  between  sledge-hammer    and    anvil   by 

States  named  have  undergone  the  process  of,  ^^^^,  fo,,^.^  ^^^  ^f,^^  .^  cannot  be   called  \ 

Democratic  restoration,  and  what  hus  been  j  principle  a  moment  longer  than  the  hearts 
done  therein,  might  reasonably  be  regarded    ^^^  minds  of  men  are  hammered  into  accord 


as  an  evidence  of  what   might    be  expi^cted 
elsewhere. 


by  the  same  agency  of  force,  then  our  Gen- 
eral Government  was   changed    by  the  war 
»,,-,-.,„.         ,,      ,     ,.        „       ,       I  from  a    representative    State    Government, 
The  Mobile  Register,  the  leading  Bourbon    iuto  one  of  central  and  consolidated  powers. 

journal  of  the  South,  comments  with  sing u- 1  To  ignore  the  right  of  secession,  it  i^  first 
lar  perspicuity,  from  its  stand  point,  on  the  necessary  to  adopt  this  doctrine.  For  to 
section  just  adopted.  It  shows  how  little  talk  about  State  Hights  after  you  have  ig- 
nored btate  remedies,  is  a  solecism    in   Un- 


heal worth  there  is  in  the  beating  about  the 
l>ush  this  illustrates,  and   illustrates,  also, 


guage  and  an  absurdity  in   fact.     But   is   it 
true  in  point  of  fact  "  that   there  can   be   no 


I, 
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secession  of  any  State  from,*' — we  will  not 
say  the  '*  Federal  Union  ** — but  the  present 
Washington  Government  ?  Ltt  us  see : 
** Brother  Jonathan"  and  '* Johnny  Reb.'* 
fell  out  and  fought  over  a  question  of  gov- 
ernment. Brother  J.  was  the  strongest,  and 
in  the  end  "Johnny  Reb.'*  was  beaten. 
Brother  Jonathan  laid  down  the  law  as  he 
had  established  it — the  sled«:e-hammer  and 
anvil  law.  '* Johnny  Reb.,*'  not  uatis- 
fled  with  being  obliged  to  submit  to  it, 
against  all  his  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought, 
must  nveds  go  to  work  to  help  Brother  Jon- 
athan define  his  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment, and  what  a  pretty  mess  he  makes  of 
it  is  seen  in  our  bill  of  rights  olla  podrida  of 
force  and  consent.  But  does  the  bayonet  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  backed  by  the  ingenious 
interpretation  of  the  Alabama  Convention, 
make  the  new  principle  permanent  or  "  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  secession 
of  any  State?"  In  the  whirligig  of  time, 
suppose  New  England,  headed  by  that  most 
independent,  daring  and  restless  of  the 
States,  Massachusetts^  should  take  it  into  her 
head  that  she  would  be  better  off  outside  of 
this  nameless  Government  that  Mr.  Grant 
now  rules,  and  New  England  could  persuade 
Brother  Jonathan  to  back  her  in  the  fancy. 
True,  the  Alabama  Constitution,  with  this 
section  of  her  bill  of  rights  in  it,  will  be  on 
record  against  the  right  and  power  of  New 
England,  but  that  will  not  deprive  her  of  the 
power.  Our  recent  experience  does  not 
justify  faith  in  the  inviolability  of  parch- 
ment couijtitutions.  But  what  have  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  of  the  South,  who 
fought  so  hard  to  maintain  the  State  Rights 
principles  of  the  Government,  to  do  with  this 
question  ?  If  they  submit  to  the  laws  ol  war 
and  to  the  stare  decisis  of  arms,  until  arms 
shall  reverse  the  judgment  have  they  not 
done  their  whole  duty  in  the  premises?  Are 
they  called  on  to  change  thejr  opinions  and 
go  back  upon  principles  they  believed  to  be 
vital  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Other- 
wise why  lug  the  case  into  court,  coram  non 
judice^  unless  it  was  because  they  were  look- 
ing out  to  see  **what  Mrs.  Grundy  would 
say  ?"  IsnH  it  enmigh  to  have  to  eat  humble 
pie,  with  the  best  appetite  that  the  duty  and 
honor  of  the  defeated  side  can  command, 
without  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
the  tongue,  and  smacking  our  lips  and  pro- 
nouncing it  **good.*'  Now  there  are  men 
in  "that  Convention  of  long  settled  pro- 
Union  principles  who  could  vote  for  this  sec- 
tion cheerfully  and  bonscientiously.  But 
there  are  others  who  can  only  give  such  a 
vote  after  swallowing  the  convictions  of  a 
lifetime,  and  with  them  a  lot  of  dirt  most  re- 
pulsive to  a  sound  and  wholesome  moral  and 
political  digestion.       And    what  makes  it 


passing  strange  is,  that  there  w-as  not  tbe 
least  necessity  for  sitting  down  to  sacli  a 
noisome  banquet  of  humble  pie.  And.  yot, 
in  a  body  composed  of  the  notables  of  our 
State,  this  section  was  "adopted  unant- 
nwusly,^^  Not  one  member  with  a  metnorjr 
ten  years  old. 


<•-#> 


Popular  Education. —  Education  is     tlie 
handmaid  of  Liberty.     Without  intelligence, 
true  freedom  cannot  long  exist ;  it  degenerates 
into  license,  and  this  soon  leads  to  anarcliy 
and  ruin.      An  ignorant   people  cannot   be 
trusted  with  self-government.     They  require 
a  strong  power  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds 
of  law  and  order.     This  power  they  will  not 
willingly   create-  themselves.      It    must    be 
created  for  them,  and  this  necessarily  leads 
to  despotism.     The  hope  of  our  country  is  in 
the  growth  and  perpetuity  of  our  Free  School 
System.     The   State  has  no  other  defense. 
Without  it,  the  State  has  new  dangers  to  face 
daily.     Religion  becomes  bigotry,  and  free- 
dom dispensed  by  religious  bigotry  is  worse 
than  mockery.     The  State  must  guard  witli 
zealous  care  the  government  of  its  public 
schools.     No  sectarian  influence  should   be 
allowed    to  interfere  with   that    liberty   .of 
thought  which  prevails  in  our  public  schools. 
The  young  mind  should  be  unfettered  in  its 
growth,  so  that  its  development  may  be  strong 
and  healthy. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Catholic  Chare  u, 
or  by  any  religious  denomination,  to  control, 
in  their  interest,  the  public  schools,  should 
be  frowned  down  by  all  good  citizens, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Church  or  not. 
To  permit  these  efforts  to  succeed,  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  trouble.  If  one 
creed  obtains  control,  another  will  be  clam- 
oring for  it.  Strife  will  follow ;  this  will 
lead  to  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  finally 
end  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Free 
School  System.  Our  Catholic  citizens  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  opposing  any  religious 
interference  with  our  school  system  as  thos® 
of  other  denominations.  They  should  raise 
their  voices  against  the  movement,  and  if 
the  question  depends  upon  the  ballot,  they 
should  so  use  that  as  to  preserve,  in  all  its 
usefulnesss  and  purity,  the  system  of  popu- 
lar education  that  has  already  proven  an  in- 
estimable benefit  to  our  people. 
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Below  will  1>«  found  a  carefully  classified 
list  of  the  Members  of  the  44th  Cougress, 
with  their  political  leaniugs.  When  (<0  fol- 
lows a  Member's  name,  it  signifies  that  his 
right  to  a  seat  in  Congress  is  contepted.  The 
list  19  complete  so  far  as  certificates  of  elec- 
tion have  been  received  and  filed  at  Wash- 
ington : 

DEMOCRATS. 

▲LAOAMA. 
Names.  P  O. Address. 

Jeremiah  N.  Williams,  (c)  Clayton 

Paul  Bradford Talladega 

John  H.  Caldwell Jacksonville 

Goldsmith  W.  Hewitt Birmingham 

Burwell  B.  Lewis Tuscaloosa 

Wm.   H.  Forney  Jacksonville 

ARKANSAS. 

L.  C.  Gatise Jacksonport 

Wm.  F.  Slemons  Monticillo 

Wm.  W.  Wilsbire Little  Rock 

Thomas   M.  Gunter Fayetteville 

CONNECTICUT. 

George  M.  Landers New  Britian 

James  Phelps New  Haven 

Wm.  H.  Barnum Lime  Rock 

DELAWARE. 

James  Williams Kenton 

GEORGIA. 

Julian  Hartridge Savannah 

Wm.  E.  Smith Albany 

Philip  Cook Americus 

Henry  R.  Harris     Greenville 

Milton  A.  Candler    Atlanta 

James  H.Blount Macon 

Wm   U.  Felton  Cartersville 

Alex.  H.  Stephens Crawfordsville 

Ben.  H.  Hill 

ILLINOIS. 

Bernard  G.  Canfield Chicago 

C.  H.   Harrison  (c) Chicago 

Alex.  Campbell Laselle 

JohnC.  Bagby ....• Rushville 

Scott  Wike Pittafield 

Wm.  M.  Springer Springfield 

Adlair  E.  Stevenson Bloomington 

John  R.  Eden Sullivan 

W.A.J,  Sparks  Carlisle 

Wm.  R.  Morrison Waterloo 

William  Hartzell Chester 

Wm.  B.  Anderson  Mt.  Vernon 

INDIANA. 

Benoni  S.  Fuller Boonville 

James  D.  Williams Wheatland 

Hichael  C. 'Kerr New  Albany 

JepthaD.  New Vernon 


Wm.  S.  Holman  Aurora 

Franklin  Landers  ^ Indianapolis 

Wm.  S.  Haymond Monticillo 

Andrew  H.  Hamilton Fort  Wayne 

IOWA. 

Lucien  L.  Ainsworth  West  Union 

KANSAS. 

John  R.  Goodin Humboldt 

KENTUCKY. 

Andrew  R.  Boone  Mayfield 

John  Young  Brown Henderson 

Charles  W.  Milliken Franklin 

J.  Proctor  Knott Lebanon 

Edward  Y.  Parsons Louisville 

Thomas  L.  Jones Newport 

J.  C.  S.  Blackburne Versailles 

Milton  J.  Durham Danville 

John  B.  (Uarke Augusta 


LOUISIANA. 


Nt-w  Orleans 

New  <  Orleans 

Natchitoches 


Randall  L.  Gibson 

E.  John  Ellis 

Wm.  M.  Levy  (c)   

MARYLAND. 

Philip  F.  Thomas Easton 

Charles  B.  Roberts  Westminster 

Wm.  J.  O'Brien Baltimore 

Thomas  Swann .• Baltimore 

Eli  J.  Henkle Brooklyn 

William  Walsh    Cumberland 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Charles  P.  Thompson Gloucester 

John  K   Tarbox Lawrence 

Wm.  W.  Warren  Boston 

Chester  W.  Chapin Springfield 

MICHIGAN. 

Alpheus  S.  Williams Detroit 

Allen  Potter Kalamazoo 

George  H.  Durand Flint 

MISSOURI. 

Edward  C.Kehr St.  Louis 

Erastus  Wells St.  Louis 

Wm.  H.  Stone St.  Louis 

Robert  A.  Hatcher New  Madrid 

Richard  P.  Bland Lebanon 

Charles  H.  Morgan Lamar 

John  F.  Phillips Sedalia 

Benjamin  J.  Franklin Kansas  City 

David  Rea Savannah 

R.  A.  DeBolt Trenton 

John  B.  Clark Fayette 

John  M.  Clover Lagrange 

Astell   H.   Buckner St.   Charles 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Miles  Ross New  Brunswick 

Robert  Hamilton Newton 

Augustus  W.  Cutter Morristown 

Frederick  H.  Peese Newark 

Augustus  H.  Hardenbergh Jersey  City 
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'nu  R.  Brown Hutchinson 

KESTICKT. 

ohn   D.  White  (u)  Manchester 

LOUISIANA. 

•""-••s-ter  B.  I)airall(c) Brnshear 

F'onk  Morey  (c)  Monroe 

ChA4.  K.   Nash Washington 

MAINE. 

John   H.   Burleigh :South  Berwick 

Wiu.  1*.  Frye Lewi^ton 

JMne-i  G.  Blaine  Angu:?ta 

Eugene  Uale Ellsworth 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

James  Buffington  (dead)  Fall  Iliver 

Benj.  W.  Harris  .' East  Bridgewater 

Heary  L.  Pierce  Boston 

Rufas  L.  Frost  (c)  Chelsea 

Geo.  F.  Hoar Worcester 

MINNESOTA. 

Mark  U.  Dunnell Owatonna 

Horace  B.  Strait Shakopee 

Wni.  S.  King Minneapolis 

NEBRASKA. 

Lorenzo  Crounse Ft.  Calhoun 

NEVADA. 

Wm.  Woodburn Virginia   City 

NEW    HAMPSHIBE. 

Henry  W.   Blair Plymouth 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Clement  K.  Sinnickson Salem 

Samuel  A.  Dobbins Mt.  Holly 

NEW    YORK. 

Simeon  B.  Chittenden Brooklyn 

Chas.    H.    Adams Cohoes 

Martin  J.  Townsend Troy 

Andrew    Williams Plattsburg 

Wm.  A.  Wheeler. Malone 

Henry  H.  Hawthorne Saratoga  Springs 

SSamuel  F.  Miller Franklin 

George  A.  Bagley Watertown 

Wm.  H.  Baker Constantia 

Elias  W.  Leavenworth Syracuse 

Clinton  D.   MoDougall Auburn 


Elbridge  G.  Lapham Canan<1aigua 

Thomas  C.  Piatt Owego 

John  M.  Daw    Rochester 

(icorge  (t.  Hoskins Attica 

Lyman  K.Bass BntTalo 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

John  A.  Hvman Warrenton 

OHIO. 

William  Lawrence Bellefontaine 

Charles  Foster Fostoria 

Nelson  H.  Van  Vorhes Athens 

Lorenzo   Danford St.    Clairville 

L.    D.   Woodworth Youngstown 

James  Monroe Oherlin 

James  A.  Garfield  Hiram 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Chapman  Freeman Philadelphia 

(Miarles  O'Neill 

William  D.  Kellev 

Washington  Townsend West  Chester 

Allan  Wood,   Jr Conshohocken 

A.  Kerr  Smith .Lancaster 

Winthrop  W.  Ketchum Wilkesbarre 

John  B.  Packer Suiibury 

Sobieski  Ross    Cowdersport 

John  W.  W^allace New  (  astle 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

Benjamin  T.  Eames Providence 

Latimer  W.  Ballon Woonsocket 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Joseph  n.  llainey  (c)  Georgetown 

K.  W\  M.  Mackey  (c)  , Charleston 

Solomon  L.  Uoge Columbia 

Alex.  S.  Wallace  Yorkville 

Robert   Sn»all Beaufort 

TBNNESSEB. 

Jacob   M.  Thornburg Knoxville 

VERMONT. 

Charles   H.   Joyce Rutland 

Dudley  C.   Denison Royalton 

George    W.    Hendee Morrisville 

VIRGINIA. 

William  H.  H.  StoweU Burkeville 

WISCONSIN. 

Charles  G.  Williams Janesville 

Lucien  B.  Caswell Ft.  Atkinson 

Henry  S.  Magoon Darlington 

A.  mI  Kimball Pine  River 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk Viroqua 

LIBERALS. 
Benjamin   A.  Willis New  York 

INDEPENDENTS. 

N.  P.  Banks Waltham,  Mass. 

Julius  H.  Seelye Amherst,      ** 
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that  of  July  15,  1866,  passed  at  the  instance 
of  the  railroads  themselves,  which  authorized 
companies,  chartered  by  the  States,  to  carry 
passengers,  freights,  &c.,  over  any  road  con- 
necting the  several  States,  and  to  allow  them 
to  connect  so  as  to  form  continuous  lines  of 
transportation.  Another  measure,  directly 
aflSirming  the  power  of  Congress,  is  that 
known  as  the  ^'  cattle  law,"  passed  in  1872-3, 
by  which  regulations  are  made  for  more  hu- 
mane treatment  of  cattle  in  transitu. 

A  more  recent  act  protects  the  rights  of 
settlers  on  such  public  lands  as  are  included 
within  any  railroad  grants.  Disputes  have 
constantly  occurred,  generally  ending  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  settler,  who  may  have 
occupied  a  homestead  in  good  faith,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  public  land,  and  afterward 
found  a  railroad  claiming  it.  Hereafter,  the 
latter  must  leave  the  settler  alone,  and  re- 
ceive other  land  in  lieu  of  the  quarter  sec- 
tion he  occupies. 

Another  requires  the  land-grant  railroads 
to  take  out  patents  for  such  lands  as  have 
been  transferred  to  them,  in  pursuance  of 
their  grants.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  several  States  to  tax  this  property. 
By  other  acts,  the  Government  sought  to 
make  more  secure  its  interest  in  the  Pacific 
Railroads.  Two  important  committees  exam- 
ined and  reported  to  the  Forty- Third  Con- 
upon  the  general  question.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee (Windom's)  reported  the  following, 
among  other  recommendations,  to  be  carried 
out  by  Congressional  enactment  : 

1.  That  all  railway  companies,  freight 
lines,  and  other  common  carriers,  engaged 
in  transporting  passengers  or  freights  from 
one  State  into  or  through  another,  be  re- 
quired, under  proper  penalties,  to  make 
publication,  at  every  point  of  shipment  from 
one  State  to  another,  of  their  rates  and  fares, 
embracinii  all  particulars,  and  that  they  be 
prohibited  from  increasing  such  r^tes  above 
the  limit  named  in  the  publication,  without 
reasonable  notice  to  the  public,  to  be  pre- 
scrib  d  by  law. 

2.  That  combinations  and  consolidations 
with^parallel  or  competing  lines,  are  such 
evils  as  to  demand  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  for  their  prevention. 

3.  That  all  such  companies,  engaged  in 
inter-State  traffic,  should  be  required,  under 
proper  laws,  to  receipt  for  quantity,  and  to 
deliver  the  same  at  its  destination. 


4.  That  all  railway  companies  and  freight 
organizations,  receiving  freights  in  one  State 
to  be  delivered  in  another,  and  whose  lines 
touch  at  any  river  or  lake  port,  be  prohib- 
ited from  charging  more,  to  or  from  such 
port,  than  for  any  greater  distance  on  the 
same  line. 

6.  Congress  to  provide  for  a  Bureau  of 
Commerce,  which  shall  require  all  such  cor- 
porations engaged  in  inter-State  transporta- 
tion, to  make  a  report,  under  oath,  once  each 
year,  which  should  embrace,  among  other 
facts,  the  following,  viz. :  «st.  The  rates  and 
fares  charged,  from  all  points  of  shipment  on 
its  line  in  one  State,  to  all  points  of  destina- 
tion^ in  another  State,  including  classifica- 
tions and  distances,  and  all  drawbacks,  de- 
ductions and  discriminations  ;  2d.  A  full 
and  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, including  the  compensation  paid 
to  officers,  agents,  and  employes  of  the 
company ;  3d.  'I'he  amount  of  stock  and 
bonds  issued,  the  price  at  which  they  were 
sold,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  funds 
received  from  such  sale  ;  4th.  The  amount 
and  value  of  commodities  transported  during 
the  year,  as  nearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascer- 
tained, together  with  such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required  by  the  head  of  such  bureau, 
under  the  authority  of  law. 

6.  To  regulate  this  great  interest,  the  Na- 
tional or  State  Governments,  or  both  com- 
bined, ought  to  own  some  of  the  trunk  rail- 
roads, and  regulate  by  competition. 

7.  To  that  end,  the  committee  proposed 
the  construction  of  several  lines  of  freight 
railroad. 

A  committee  of  the  House,  of  which  Mr. 
Creary,  of  Iowa,  was  chairman,  proposed  a 
bill,  which  passed  that  body,  in  the  session 
of  1873-4,  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  who 
should  have  extensive  powers  of  regulation 
and  revision. 

No  positive  action  was  then  taken,  except  to 
create  a  buieau  or  division  in  the  I^ureau  of 
Statistics,  the  United  States  Treasury,  which 
is  charged  with  the  gathering  and  reporting 
of  statistics  relating  to  inter-State  commerce. 

The  endeavor  has  been  made,  in  the  fore- 
going, to  present  to  the  reader  a  clear  and 
consecutive  account : 

1st.  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  world's  rail- 
way system  ; 

2d.  The  power  it  has,  or  may  exercise,  in 
public  affairs ; 

3d.  The  present  relations  of  the  leading 
States  and  their  governments,  to  the  rail- 
way system  ; 
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4th.  The  opinions  entertained  by  prominent 
railroad  men,  engineers,  and  other  experts  ; 

5tli.  The  measures  now  being  discussed, 
for  the  regulation  or  control  of  the  sy^tem^ 
liere  or  elsewhere. 


In  this  effort,  reasonable  success  has,  it 
is  believed,  been  achieved ;  and  the  result 
must  prove  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  value, 
alike  to  the  general  student  and  the  specialist. 


dUK  FREE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


I 


i 


Shall  our  Public  School  System  be  chang- 
ed ?  Shall  a  division  of  the  public  funds  be 
permitted,  and  a  pro  rata  amount  allowed  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  These  are  practical  ques- 
tions now  under  discussion,  and  every  citi- 
len  shoii^d  seek  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
thereon. 

The  position  of  the  Republican  party  on 
this  important  question  is  not  one  of  hostili- 
ty to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  to  the 
policy,  which  a  certain  branch  of  that 
Church  has  seen  fit  to  adopt  toward  our  Free 
School  System.  That  policy  is  not  defensive 
but  aggressive  in  its  character,  and  seeks, 
by  an  alliance  with  the  Democratic  party,  to 
overthrow  a  system  already  established,  a 
system  that  has  worked  well  for  many  years, 
a  system  that  is  devoid  of  all  sectarianism, 
unobjectionable  to  the  various  religious  sects 
•nd  creeds,  beneficial  alike  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Jew 
and  Pagan,  and  should  be  equally  beneficial 
to  the  children  of  our  Roman  Catholic  citi- 
zens. It  is  purely  a  secular  system,  intend- 
ed to  extend  to  all  equal  advantages  in  ac- 
quiring a  good  English  education.  The  Re- 
publican party  seeks  to  preserve  this  system 
from  all  religious  interference,  whether  it 
comes  from  Protestant  or  Catholic  influences. 
It  clings  to  our  free  school  system  as  to  the 
rock  of  National  safety,  believing  that  any 
departure  from  it  that  will  sanction  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Public  School  Funds,  will  be  the 
entering  wedge  to  disrupt  the  system,  de- 
stroying its  common  benefits,  and  through 
this,  work  untold  injury  to  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

SHALL  THE  SYSTEM  BB  CHANGED  ? 

This  is  the  vital  question  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  answer,  and  this  is  the  ques- 
tion now  at  issue  in  some  of  the  leadinj: 
States.     It  is  not  a  religious  question  ;   it  is 


simply  a  political  one  that  has  entered  large- 
ly into  our  politics.  To  discuss  it,  does  not, 
of  necessity,  require  an  attack  on,  or  a  defence 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  If  the  Catholic 
Church  is  given  prominence  in  the  discussion, 
it  is  because  no  other  Church  seeks  to  change 
the  system.  All  other  sects  and  creeds  are  sat- 
isfied with  it,  as  the  very  best  system  tHat 
can  be  devised  for  the  education  of  the 
young,  and  the  Republican  party,  in  its 
present  attitude  on  this  question,  simply 
says  in  effect :  What  is  good  for  Protestant 
children  cannot  be  injurious  to  ('atholic 
children.  What  is  satisfactory  to  all  churches 
except  the  Catholic,  cannot  be  changed  at 
its  command. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  A  CHANGE. 

Supposing  we  should  grant  the  demands 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  give  to  the  priests 
a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  School  Money, 
what  then  ?  We  have  granted  it  as  an  act 
of  justice;  therefore,  justice  demands  that 
the  division  of  the  School  Money  be  con- 
tinued, until  every  sect  and  creed  has  its 
share,  leaving  a  small  balance  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  heathen 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Thus  a 
great  common  blessing  becomes,  through  a 
mistaken  policy,  so  diluted  in  its  distribu- 
tion, that  its  character  as  a  blessing  is  lost, 
and  only  the  chosen  few  enjoy  what  the 
genius  of  our  Government  intended  for  the 
many.  Therefore,  to  permit  one  dollar  of 
the  Public  School  Funds  to  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction,  whether  in  the  Catholic 
or  Protestant  faith,  would  be  the  beginning 
of  an  abuse  that  would  end  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Free  School  System.  The  whole 
systeji.  would  be,  in  its  practical  effects,  like 
the  governments  of  South  America,  so 
broken  up  in  petty  divisions,  each  jealous  of 
the  other,  as  to  totally  destroy  the  majesty 
of  government  and  make  it  little  bi'tter  than 
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a  public  curse.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  to  oppose  the  inception  of  any 
movement  that  has  for  its  object  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  training  in  our  schools, 
or  the  division  of  the  Public  School  Funds,  to 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  sect 
or  creed.  Religious  instruction  belongs  to 
the  home  circle ;  to  the  Chnrch ;  to  the 
Sunday  School ;  to  schools  and  seminaries 
supported  by  private  contributions  ;  to  those 
organizations  which  are  independent  of  pub- 
lic support,  and  which  form  no  part  of  the 
machinery  of  State  Government.  To  go  be- 
yond this,  and  enter  the  public  schools,  is  to 
iijvite  an  antagonism  that  will  not  only  in- 
jure the  State,  but  seriously  cripple  the 
cause  of  religion  itself. 

THE   BIGHTS   OF   THE   STATE. 

t  Catholic  opposition  to  our  Free  School  Sys- 
tem is  based  on  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
functions  of  the  State,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  citizen  thereto.  The  Catholic  tax- 
payer objects  to  paying  the  school  tax,  be- 
cause his  children  cannot  receive,  in  the 
public  schools,  instruction  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  might,  with  equal  propriety,  ob- 
ject to  paying  the  tax  levied  for  public 
charity,  because  the  benefits  are  not  confined 
to  Catholics,  or  because  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  not  impressed  on  every  man, 
woman  and  child  assisted  by  the  fund.  He 
might,  with  equal  force,   object  to  the  tdx 

levied  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  because 
the  skill  employed  is  not  confined  to  Catho- 
lics, or  the  rites  of  the  Church  are  not  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  hand  that  relieves 
suifering  humanity.  He  might,  with  equal 
justice,  object  to  paying  a  dollar  of  public 
tax,  unless  the  amount  collected  is  expended 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Church,  for  its 
interests,  by  the  hands  of  its  duly  appointed 
guardians. 

To  admit  this  principle  of  self-interest,  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  would  be 
to  elevate  the  private  interests  of  the  citizen 
above  the  public  interests  of  the  State  ;  it 
would  be  subversive  of  good  government, 
because  it  would  destroy  that  equity  of  ad- 
ministration that  is  essential  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  State.     Therefore,  aside 


from  the  bad  effects  that  would  develop 
themselves  in  the  school  system,  there  is  a 
dangerous  principle  underlying  th«'  claim, 
for  a  division  of  the  public  funds,  which,  if 
not  promptly  denied  by  the  emphatic  voioe 
of  the  peoplfj,  will,  sooner  or  later,  under- 
mine our  form  of  government,  and  destroy 
our  Republic. 

THE  CATHOLIC  POLICY. 

*rhe  policy  of  the  Ultramontane  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  appears  to  be  the  event- 
ual control  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
United  States,  so  as  to  make  the  Free  Schools 
an  important  auxiliary  in  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent system  has  been  slowly  unfolding  itself. 
First,  its  objection  was  to  the  comments 
made  on  the  Bible  by  the  teacher.  The 
comments  ceased,  in  deference  to  the  objeo* 
tion  raised.  Then  the  Bible  itself  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  in  many  large  cities,  this,  too, 
has  been  removed,  so  that  no  possible  ob- 
jection could  be  raised  by  the  parents  of 
Catholic  children.  But  no  sooner  has  the 
Bible  been  thrown  &om  the  window,  than 
the  priest  with  his  catechism  appears  at  the 
door.  The  comments  have  ceased,  the  Bible 
has  gone,  and  now  the  priesthood  unfold  the 
next  move  by  demanding  that  Catholic  chil- 
dren shall  have  Catholic  teachers  and  Cath- 
olic instruction,  and  this  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. This  is  the  present  demand.  Shall 
it  be  granted  ?  If  it  is,  the  next  move  will 
be  for  the  control  of  all  the  schools,  through 
Democratic  legislation,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible.  The  issue  is  a  plain  one  ;  it 
is  not  a  religious  one,  but  purely  political ; 
the  Republican  party  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive, to  protect  the  Free  School  System,  as  it 
now  exists — ^the  Democratic  party,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  policy,  trying  to 
change  the  system  by  giving  to  the  Catholics 
a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  public  funds,  to  bo 
expended  in  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 
To  decide  the  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  past  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  show  that,  as  a  governing  power, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  touch  upon 
the  character  of  the  religion  out  of  which 
this  policy  grows.     It  may  be  the  best  form 
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(  religion  or  the  irnrBt  ths  world  vvvr  saw.  |  public  school.  To  depart  from  tliia  tim«- 
t  mav  advance  cJTiliiBtioii,  or  it  may  rutard  Itoiiored  practice,  will  ba  to  open  the  door  to 
s  growth.  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  abuses  thai  will  destroy  tlie  only  safeguard 
of  the  State,  the  educatiou  of  the  young. 
To  guard  it  ng&iust  all  enoroaohmentB,  from 
without  or  within,  is  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  our  free  inatitutiona  and  the  aimplioity  ot 
our  form  of  government.  Bternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  to  guard  with 
Jealous  care  onr  Free  School  System,  becomea 
the  sacred  duty  ot  every  true  American 
citizen. 


inerican   people 

"  Shall  religious  intcrfereno 

e  be  tolerated  in 

our  Free  School  System  1 " 

Thoa  far,  it  hai 

been  decided  thai   it  will  i 

ot  be  tolerated 

either  in  the  intereat  of  Uie  FrotesUutor 
Catholic  religion.  Thus  far,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  all  shades  of  religion  shall  be 
treated  alike,  by  strict  impartiality  in  ths 
education  of  all  who  seek  the  beneflts  of  the 
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The  Democrats  of  Ohio  and  Penusylvania, 
in  their  respective  political  platforms,  de- 

"  That  the  contractiou  of  the  currency 
heretofore  made  by  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  furlhor.con traction  proposed  by  it, 
with  a  view  to  the  forced  resumption  of 
specie  payment,  have  already  brought  dis- 
aster to  the  buaineas  of  the  oonntry,  and 
threaten  it   with   general   bankinptoy   and 

And  then   they  say : 

"We  demand  that  this  policy  be  abandon- 
ed, and  that  the  volame  of  currency  be  made 
aud  kept  equal  to  the  wants  of  traJJe." 

The  charge  of  contraotion  waa  promptly 
met  by  official  flgnres,  showing  that  there 
bad  been  no  "contraction"  beyond  the 
voluntary  surrender  by  the  hanks  of  a  few 
million  dollars  in  ciirrenny,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  in  January  lo.'^t,  providing 
for  free  bankiug  and  the  resamption  of 
specie  payments.  It  was  also  shown,  that 
no  "contraction  in  the  future"  was  con- 
templated. From  thia  official  evidence,  that 
no  reduction  of  cnrrency  boa  been  made  in 
the  past,  and  that  none  is  provided  for  or 
contemplated  in  the  future,  the  deduction  is 
easily  made  that  the  charge  of  "ruin  and 
disaster  from  onntraction  "  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact;  aud  that  the  demand  "that 
this  policy  be  abandoned,"  was  merely  an 
attempted  ruse  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  prompt  publication  of  the  following 
figorea  showing  that  the  volume  of  currency 
has  boensteodily  increasing,  gave  the  public 
an  opportunity  ot  detecting  the  Democratic 
misstatement  ot  the  facts  in  the  oase,   and 


forced  the   advocates  of  inflation   to   avoid 
that  point,  as  far  as  possible,   in  their  pub- 
lic speeches  aud  in  the  Democratic  press. 
Cirailalion  of  Paper  Curreacg,  IStil  to  1875. 


Unwilling,  however,  to  acknowledge  their 
error,  they  parry  the  blow  that  strikes  the 
inflation  plank  from  their  platform,  by  de- 
claring that — 

"If  the  currency  has  been  increasing  in 
volume,  and  the  premium  on  gold  decreas- 
ing, a  continuation  of  these  ocnditiaus  will 
soon  bring  the  oorrenoy  to  par  with  gold, 
aud  specie  payments  will  be  reached." 

On  its  face,  and  under  the  first  flash  ot 
thought,  the  argument  carries  with  it  at  least 
the  appearance  of  plans  ibility.  But  when  we 
examine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
volume  ot  cnrrency  waa  increased,  and  the 
oauaea  which  augmented  and  again  reduced 
the  premium  on  gold,  the  logic  ot  the  argu- 
ment vanishes,  like  a  morning  mist  before 
the  rising  sun.  A  brief  reference  only  to  the 
more  prominent  of  these  conditions  and 
causes  is  required.  But,  first,  it  will  be  well 
to  present  to  the  reader  a 
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Table  showing  the  amount  of  paper  currency  tn  cir- 
culcUiony  the  value  in  currency  of  $100  in  gold^ 
and  the  value  in  gold  of  $100  in  currency^  in 
July,  each  year,  from  1802  to  1875,  inclusive. 


Total  currency 

Value  in  cur- 

Valut*  iu  cold 

Year. 

in 

rency  of 

of  JlOO 

circulation. 

$100  in  gold. 

in  currency. 

18';2 

$332,794,000 

$115  .5 

$86  .6 

1863 

297,736,000 

130.6 

76.6 

1864 

502,072,000 

258.1 

38.7 

1 865 

628,692,000 

142.1 

70.4 

1866 

708,031,000 

151  .6 

(i6 

18fi7 

693,090,000 

139.4 

71  .7 

1868 

678,745,000 

142  .7 

70.1 

1869 

676,508,000 

136.1 

73.5 

1870 

683,878,000 

116.8 

85  .6 

1871 

721,582,000 

'    112  .4 

89 

1872 

731,355,000 

114.3 

87.5 

1873 

740,799,000 

115  .7 

86.4 

1874 

777,538,000 

110 

91 

1875 

769,840,119 

•       114.8 

87  .2 

These  figures  can  be  accepted  as  correct. 
Those  showing  the  yearly  increase  of 
paper  currency,  are  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The 
columns  showing  the  value  of  gold  in  cur- 
rency, and  currency  in  gold,  are  from  the 
daily  record  made  by  E.  B.  Elliott,  Esq., 
Actuary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 

Now,  why  has  the  premium  on  gold  fallen, 
under  an  increase  of  paper  currency  ?  The 
answer  is  : 

First,  Because  the  Government  has  been 
faithful,  and  scrupulously  exact  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  its  promises.  Its  financial  obliga- 
tions have,  in  every  case,  been  met  and  dis 
charged ;  principal  and  interest  are  paid,  as 
they  fall  due,  and,  generally,  before  they 
mature.  Treaties  with  foreign  Powers  have 
been  faithfully  observed  ;  and  no  Govern- 
ment, State,  or  individual  can  advance  a 
single  case  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Second.  The  price  of  gold  was  at  its  high- 
est, in  1864.  Gold  was,  in  July  of  that  year, 
at  258  ;  greenbacks  were  then  worth  38  cents 
on  the  dollar.  And  why  ?  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  was  then  a  matter  of  doubt 
— not  so  much  by  the  Government,  but  by 
the  doubting  Thomases ;  and  there  were 
many  of  them,  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
July  of  the  following  year,  the  gold  price 
fell  to  142,  and  greenbacks  rose  to  70. 
Why  ?     The   Government   had    closed    the 


war.  The  Union  was  saved.  Confidence 
was  restored.  But  the  debt  burthen  wps 
enormous  ;  and  so,  necessarily,  were  the 
Government  expenditures.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold,  from  258,  in  1864,  to  142,  in 
1865,  was  really  more  than  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Government  reasonably  war- 
ranted. The  great  fall  in  the  gold  premium 
was  caused,  partly,  by  the  joy  at  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that,  in  the  following  year,  the  price  of  gold 
went  up  to  151  ;  but  it  fell,  in  1867,  to  139  ; 
in  1869,  to  136;  in  1870,  to  116;  and,  in 
1874,  to  110. 

Third.  This  large  decrease  in  the  price  of 
gold,  from  year  to  year,  and  the  correspond- 
ing appreciation  of  greenbacks,  while  the 
volume  of  currency  continued  to  increase, 
is  due,  largely,  to  the  continued  integrity  of 
the  Government,  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  obli- 
gations. 

Fourth.  It  is  due,  also,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  expenditures,  from  the  enormous 
sum  of  $1,297,555,224,  in  1865,  to  $274,623,- 
392,  in  1875,  a  period  of  ten  years — an 
achievement   probably   without   a   parallel. 

Fiflh.  It  is  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  to  the  extent  of  $550,000,000,  and 
a  reduction  of  $40,000,000,  per  annum,  in 
the  interest  on  the  debt. 

Sixth.  It  is  due  to  a  reduction  of  over 
$300,000,000  in  the  taxes,  and  the  abolish- 
ment of  the  personal  income  tax. 

Seventh.  It  is  due  to  the  funding  of  $500,- 
000,000  of  the  public  debt  at  5  per  cent.,  or 
one  per  cent,  less  than  was  formerly  paid. 

Eighth.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  favoring 
influence  of  a  generous  Providence,  in  bless- 
ing the  people  with  a  succession  of  abun- 
dant harvests,  afl'ordingalarge  surplus,  over 
home  consumption,  with  which  to  meet  and 
discharge  foreign  obligations. 

"But,'*  say  the  Democratic  inflationists, 
**  how  is  it  that  the  price  of  gold  was  at 
110  in  1874,  and  is  now  up  to  117  ?  "  The 
answer  is  plain  to  every  intelligent  mind. 
There  is  but  one  reply  to  the  inquiry.  It  is 
owing  to  the  coi;suinmate  folly  of  the  infla- 
tionists themselves,  and  to  no  other  cause. 
The  cry  for  '*more  money'' — for  **  an  in- 
definite  amount   of  paper   currency ' ' — has 
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alanned  rffpital,  disturhed  the  money  mar- 
ket Jlt  lioiui*  and  abroad,  and  threatens  the 
country  with  ultimate  repudiation. 

Give  Ohio  to  the  Uemocraey  and  the  price 
of  gold  will  j?o  up  to  120;  give  them  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  and  it  will  reach  1*25  ;  give 
them  the  Presidential  election,  under  the 
inflation  platforms  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  will  bound  up  to  150. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  past  record  of  the 
Government,    under   Republican   rule,  is  a 


safe  and  ample  guarantee  that  the  country 
will  be  guided  on  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
Finance  Act  of  Congress,  of  January  14, 1875. 
Which  do  the  people  prefer?  Democracy, 
and  gold  at  150,  with  prospe^-tive  repudia- 
tion ;  or  Republicanism,  with  greenbacks  at 
par  with  gold,  and  all  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  faithfully  carried  out,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  ?  It  is  for  the  people 
to    solve    this  all-engrossing  problem. 


HOW  ALABAMA'S  ABANDONMENT  OF  SECE:S8I0N  IS  IN- 
TERPRETED. 

Among    mathematicians     and    statistical    that  the  pestilent   doctrine  of  State    Sover- 
students,    it    is    an  accepted    axiom,    that,  ,  eignty  is   still  powerful : 
when  you  find   an   abrupt  angle,  a   sudden  |       Assuming   that    our  Convention  had   an 

J     T    '  •       •  X'        „*  A  ^  _x  impossible  nut  to  crack,   we    have  to   admit 

decline  or   rise   m  a  comparative  statement  *,*'^~r."    ,      !.     ,  .     ?        ...       i      *.   *i  ^ 

*^  that  this  style  of  achieving   it   is   about  the 
or  table,  dealing  with  some  general  class  of 

figures,  an  inquiry  must  be  at  once  made 
into  the  cause.  The  same  rule  will  hold 
good  in  other  fields — the  political,  for  in- 
stance. The  Alabama  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, recently  in  session,  seems  to  have 
suddenly  faced  about  by  the  adoption  of  the 
following,  as  a  section  of  the  "  Bill 
Rights,"  in  the  new  instrument  they  have 
prepared : 

* '  The  p(  oplc  of  this  State  accept  as  final  the 
established  fact^  that  from  the  Federal  Union 
there  can  be  no  secession  of  any  State, ' ' 


best  that  could  have  been  adopted.  l)nn 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  assailed  the  wind  mill 
valorously,  but  the  story  leaves  us  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  wind  mill  survived  the 
attack.  If  the  Convention  had  said  that 
from  the  '*new  nation"  there  can  be  no  se- 
cession, we  should  have  comprehended  that 
Napoleon's  "strongest  battalions"  had  set- 
l" I  tied  an  important  principle  of  autonomy. 
But  we  are  confronted  with  a  flat  contra- 
diction, when  we  are  told  that  from  the 
**  Fideral  Union  there  can  be  no  secession  of 
any  State."  A  " /TWera/ Union,"  means  a 
*'  league  "  of  States,  and  a  ''  league  "  neces- 
sarily imolies  a  voluntary  aut  of  a  free  State 
or   sovereignty.     If  the  Federal    Union  was 


As  the  calling,  of  this  Convention   was   a   "»,  ^"veieigutjr.     xi    txx«  ^  «Mr/ 

r       .       ,      .       .      1    .      •  X       originally    a    forced     Union,     our    fathers 


Democratic  policy,  its  election  is  their  victo- 
ry also.  The  studious  observer  of  the  South- 
ern Democracy,  could  not  but  reasonably 
expect  to  see  Alabama  adopt,  on  this  im- 
portant issue,  either  silence,  as  in  the  case 
of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  almost  open  ad- 
herence, as  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  or  an 
evasion,  as  in  that  of  West  Virginia.  The 
States  named  have  undergone  the  process  of 
Democratic  restoration,  and  what  has  been 
done  therein,  might  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  what  might  be  expected 
elsewhere. 

The  Mobile  Register^  the  leading  Bourbon 
journal  of  the  South,  comments  with  singu- 
lar perspicuity,  from  its  stand  point,  on  the 
section  just  adopted.  It  shows  how  little 
real  worth  there  is  in  the  beating  about  the 
bush  this  illustrates,  and  illustrates,  also, 


strangely  misused  and  mi>took  the  force  of 
language.  Federal  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Fasdusy  a  league,  and  its  essential  qual- 
ity is  agreement  or  consent.  The  word 
'*  Union,"  too,  adds  force  to  the  idea  of 
"  consent."  Now,  if  the  late  warha<  changed 
all  this  doctrine,  why  not  acknowledge  it 
openly,  and  call  **a  spade"  "a  spade." 
If  it  be  true  th^t  a  princij;ffe  may  be  beaten 
out  between  sledge-hammer  and  anvil  by 
sheer  force,  and  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
principle  a  moment  longer  than  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  are  hammered  into  accord 
by  the  same  agency  of  force,  then  our  Gen- 
eral Government  was  changed  by  the  war 
from  a  representative  State  Government, 
into  one  of  central  and  consolidated  powers. 
To  ignore  the  right  of  secession,  it  i<  first 
necessary  to  adopt  this  doctrine.  For  to 
talk  about  State  l^ights  after  you  have  ig- 
nored State  remedies,  is  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage and  an  absurdity  in  fact.  But  is  it 
true  in  point  of  fact  '*  that   there  can   be   no 
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secession  of  any  State  from,'* — we  will  not 
say  the  '*  Federal  Union  '* — but  the  present 
Washington  Government?  Ltt  us  see: 
** Brother  Jonathan"  and  ** Johnny  Reb.'* 
fell  out  and  fought  over  a  question  of  gov- 
ernment. Brother  J.  was  the  strongest,  and 
in  the  end  **  Johnny  Reb."  was  beaten. 
Brother  Jonathan  laid  down  the  law  as  he 
had  established  it — the  si ed.2:e- hammer  and 
anvil  law.  **  Johnny  Reb.,"  not  satis- 
fied with  being  obliged  to  submit  to  it, 
against  all  his  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought, 
must  nt^eds  go  to  work  to  help  Brother  Jon- 
athan define  his  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment, and  what  a  pretty  mess  he  makes  of 
it  is  seen  in  our  bill  of  rights  olla  podrida  of 
force  and  consent.  But  does  the  bayonet  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  backed  by  the  ingenious 
interpretation  of  the  Alabama  Convention, 
make  the  new  principle  permanent  or  **  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  secession 
of  any  State?"  In  the  whirligig  of  time, 
suppose  New  England,  headed  by  that  most 
independent,  daring  and  restless  of  the 
States,  Massachusetts^  should  take  it  into  her 
head  that  she  would  be  better  off  outside  of 
this  nameless  Government  that  Mr.  Grant 
now  rules,  and  New  England  could  persuade 
Brother  Jonathan  to  back  her  in  the  fancy. 
True,  the  Alabama  Constitution,  with  this 
section  of  her  bill  of  rights  in  it,  will  be  on 
record  against  the  right  and  power  of  New 
England,  but  that  will  not  deprive  her  of  the 
power.  Our  recent  experience  does  not 
justify  faith  in  the  inviolability  of  parch- 
ment constitutions.  But  what  have  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  of  the  South,  who 
fought  so  hard  to  maintain  the  State  Rights 
principles  of  the  Government,  to  do  with  this 
question  ?  If  they  submit  to  the  laws  ol  war 
and  to  the  stare  decisis  of  arms,  until  arms 
shall  reverse  the  judgment  have  they  not 
done  their  whole  duty  in  the  premises?  Are 
they  called  on  to  change  the^r  opinions  and 
go  back  upon  principles  they  believed  to  be 
vital  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Other- 
wise why  lug  the  case  into  court,  coram  non 
judicey  unless  it  was  because  they  were  look- 
ing out  to  see  *' what  Mrs.  Grundy  would 
say  ?'  *  Isn't  it  enmigh  to  have  to  eat  humble 
pie,  with  the  best  appetite  that  the  duty  and 
honor  of  the  defeated  side  can  command, 
without  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
the  tongue,  and  smacking  our  lips  and  pro- 
nouncing it  **  good."  Now  there  are  men 
in  "that  Convention  of  long  settled  pro- 
Union  principles  who  could  vote  for  this  sec- 
tion cheerfully  and  bonscientiously.  But 
there  are  others  who  can  only  give  such  a 
vote  after  swallowing  the  convictions  of  a 
lifetime,  and  with  them  a  lot  of  dirt  most  re- 
pulsive to  a  sound  and  wholesome  moral  and 
political  digestion.       And    what  makes  it 


passing  strange  is,  that  there  w-as  not  fhe 
least  necessity  for  sitting  down  to  rucIx  a 
noisome  banquet  of  humble  pie.  And  yet, 
in  a  body  composed  of  the  notables  of  our 
State,  this  section  was  ^'adopted  unant^ 
motw/y."  Not  one  member  with  a  mecaorjr 
ten  years  old. 


<•-#> 


Popular  Education. —  Education  is     fhe 
handmaid  of  Liberty.     Without  intelligence, 
true  freedom  cannot  long  exist ;  it  degenerates 
into  license,  and  this  soon  lea^is  to  anarcliy 
and  ruin.      An  ignorant   people  cannot    "be 
trusted  with  self-government.     They  require 
a  strong  power  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds 
of  law  and  order.     This  power  they  will  not 
willingly   create  themselves.      It    must    "be 
created  for  them,  and  this  necessarily  leads 
to  despotism.     The  hope  of  our  country  is  in 
the  growth  and  perpetuity  of  our  Free  Scliool 
System.     The   State  has  no  other  defense. 
Without  it,  the  State  has  new  dangers  to  face 
daily.     Religion  becomes  bigotry,  and  free- 
dom dispensed  by  religious  bigotry  is  worse 
than  mockery.     The  State  must  guard  with 
zealous  care  the  government  of  its  public 
schools.     No  sectarian  Influence  should   be 
allowed    to  interfere  with   that   liberty   .of 
thought  which  prevails  in  our  public  schools. 
The  young  mind  should  be  unfettered  in  its 
growth,  so  that  its  development  may  be  strong 
and  healthy. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Catholic  Charon, 
or  by  any  religious  denomination,  to  control, 
in  their  interest,  the  public   schools,  should 
be    frowned    down    by    all    good    citizens, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Church  or  not. 
To  permit  these  efforts  to  succeed,  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  trouble.     If    one 
creed  obtiains  control,  another  will  be  clam- 
oring for  it.     Strife   will   follow ;  this   will 
lead   to   bitterness   of   feeling,    and  finally 
end  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Free 
School  System.     Our  Catholic  citizens  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  opposing  any  religious 
interference  with  our  school  system  as  thos® 
of  other  denominations.     They  should  raise 
their  voices  against  the  movement,   and  if 
the  question  depends  upon  the   ballot,  they 
should  so  use  that  as  to  preserve,  in  all  its 
usefulnesss  and  purity,  the  system  of  popu- 
lar education  that  has  already  proven  an  in- 
estimable benefit  to  our  people. 
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Below  will  b«  found  a  carefully  classified 
'  :3t  of  tlie  Members  of  the  44th  Congress, 
I  with  their  political  leanings.  When  (<0  fol- 
lows a  Member's  name,  it  signifies  that  his 
ri^hi  to  &  seat  in  Congress  is  contested.  The 
lirt  is  complete  so  far  as  certificates  of  elec- 
tion have  been  received  and  filed  at  Wash- 
ington : 

DEMOCRATS. 

ALABAMA. 
Xoaaes.  PO.  Address. 

I  JeremiaH  N.  Williams,  (c)  Clayton 

Paul  Bradford Talladega 

John  H.  Caldwell Jacksonville 

Goldsmith  W.  Hewitt Birmingham 

Borwell  B.  Lewis Tuscaloosa 

Wm.   H.  Forney Jacksonville 

ARKANSAS. 

L  C.  Gatise Jacksonport 

Wm.  F.  Slemons  Monticillo 

Wm.  W.  Wilshire Little  Rock 

Thomas    M.  Gunter Fayetteville 

CONNECTICUT. 

George  M.  Landers New  Britian 

James  Phelps New  Haven 

Wm.  H.  Baruum Lime  Rock 

DELAWARE. 

I   James  Williams Kenton 

OEORQIA. 

Julian  Hartridge Savannah 

Wm.  E.   tSmith Albany 

Philip  Cook Americus 

Henry  R.  Harris     Greenville 

Milton  A.  Candler   Atlanta 

James   H.Blount Macon 

I    Wm   H.  Felton  Cartersville 

Alex.  H.  Stephens Crawfordsville 

Ben.  H.  Hill 

ILLINOIS. 

Bernard  G.  Canfield Chicago 

C.  H.   I  larrisoii  (c) Chicago 

Alex.  Campbell Laselle 

John  C.  Bagby Rushville 

Scott  Wike.. Pittafield 

Wm.  M.  Springer Springfield 

Adlair  E.  Stevenson Bloomington 

John  R.  Kden Sullivan 

I     W.A.J,  Sparks  Carlisle 

Wm.  R.  Morrison Waterloo 

William  Hartzell Chester 

Wm.  B.  Anderson  Mt.  Vernon 

INDIANA. 

Benoni  S.  Fuller Boonville 

James  D.  Williams Wheatland 

Hichael  C. 'Kerr New  Albany 

Jeptha  D.  New Vernon 


•••«•*• 
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Nt-w  Orleans 
.New  <  Orleans 
Natchitoches 


Wm.  S.  Holman .Aurora 

Franklin  Landers  ^ Indianapolis 

Wm,  S.  Haymond Monticillo 

Andrew  H.  Hamilton Fort  Wayne 

IOWA. 

Lucien  L.  Ainsworth  West  Union 

KANSAS. 

John  R.  Goodin.... Humboldt 

KENTUCKY. 

Andrew  R.  Boone  Mayfield 

John  Young  Brown Henderson 

Charles  W.  Milliken Franklin 

J.  Proctor  Knott Lebanon 

Edward  Y.  Parsons Louisville 

Thomas  L.  Jones Newport 

J.  C.  S.  Blackburne Versailles 

Milton  J.  Durham Danville 

John  B.  (Uarke Augusta 

LOUISIANA. 

Randall  L.  Gibson 

B.  John  Ellis  

Wm.  M.  Levy  (o) 

MARYLAND. 

Philip  F.  Thomas Easton 

Charles  B.  Roberts  Westminster 

Wm.  J.  O'Brien Baltimore 

Thomas  Swann t Baltimore 

Eli  J.  Henkle Brooklyn 

William  Walsh    Cumberland 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Charles  P.  Thompson  Gloucester 

John  K   Tarbox Lawrence 

Wm.  W.  Warren  Boston 

Chester  W.  Chapin Springfield 

MICHIGAN. 

Alpheus  S.  Williams  Detroit 

Allen  Potter Kalamazoo 

George  H.  Durand Flint 

MISSOURI. 

Edward  C.  Kehr St.  Louis 

Erastu3  Wells St.  Louis 

Wm.  H.  Stone St.  Louis 

Robert  A.  Hatcher New  Madrid 

Richard  P.  Bland Lebanon 

Charles  H.  Morgan Lamar 

John  F.  Phillips ...  Sedalia 

Benjamin  J.  Franklin Kansas  City 

David  Rea Savannah 

R.  A.  DeBolt Trenton 

John  B.  Clark Fayette 

John  M.  Clover Lagrange 

Astell   H.  Buckner St.   Charles 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Miles  Ross New  Brunswick 

Robert  Hamilton Newton 

Augustus  W.  Cutter Morristown 

Frederick  H.  Peese Newark 

Augustus  H.  Hardenbergh Jersey  City 
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NEW  YORK. 


Heurv  B.  Metcalt* Richmond 

John  G.  Schumaker Brooklyn 

Archibald  M.  Bliss " 

Edwin  R.  Meede New  York 


n 


n 


<( 


S.  S.  Cox , 

Smith  Elv,  Jr 

Elija  Ward 

Fernando  Wood ** 

Abram  S.  Hewitt ** 

N.  Holmes  Odell White  Plains 

John  0.  Whiteliouse Poughkeepsie 

George  M.  Bebee Monticello 

John  H.  Bagley,  Jr Catskill 

Scott  Lord Utica 

Charles  C.  B.  Walker Corning 

Aug.  F.  Allen  (dead) Jamestown 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

Jesse  J.  Yeates Murphreesboro. 

Alfred  M.  Waddell Wilmington 

Joseph  J.  Davis Louisburg 

Alfred  M.  Scales Greenboro 

Thos.  S.  Ashe Wades 

Wm.  M.  Robbins Statesville 

Robt.  B.  Vance ..Ashville 

OHIO. 

Milton  Sayler  Cincinnati 

Henry  B.  Banning ..        " 

John  S.  Savage  ...., Wilmington 

John  A.  McMahon Dayton 

Americus  V.  Rice Ottawa 

Frank  H.  Hurd Toledo 

Lawrence  T.  Neal Chilicothe 

E.  F.  Poppleton Delaware 

John  L.  Vance Gallipolis 

Ansel  T.  Walling Circleville 

Milton  J.  Southard Zanesville 

Jacob  P.  Cowan Ashland 

Henry  B.  Payne .Cleveland 


OREGON. 

Geo.  A.  La  Dow  (dead).... 


Pendleton 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Samuel  J.  Randall Philadelphia 

John  Robbins '* 

Hiester  Clymer Reading 

Wm.  Matchler  Easton 

Francis  D.  Collins Scranton 

James  B.  Reilly Pottsville 

Joseph  Powell Towanda 

John  Reilly Altoona 

Wm.  S.  Stenger Chambersburg 

Levi  Marsh York 

Levi  Mackey Lock  Haven 

Jacob  'J'urney Greensburg 

James  H.  Hopkins Pittsburg 

Alex.  G.  Cochrane Alleghany  City 

Geo.  A.  Jinks Brookville 

James  Sheakly West  Greenville 

Albert  G.  Egbert Franklin 


TBNNB6SEII. 

Wm.  McFarland Morristown 

Geo.  G.  Dibrell Sparta 

John  M.  Fite  Carthage 

John  M.  Bright Fayetteville 

John  F.  House Clarksville 

Washington  C.  Whitthorne Golumbiji 

John  D.  C.  Atkins ...Paris 

Wm.  P.  Caldwell Gardner 

H.  Casey  Young ..  Memphis 

TXXAH. 

John  H.Reagan Palestine 

David  B.  Culberson Jefferson 

James  W.  Throckmorton McKinney 

Roger  Q.  Mills Corsicanna 

John  Hancock Austin 

Gustave  Schleicher Cuero 

VIRGINIA. 

Beverly  B.  Douglass Aylette's 

John  Goode,  Jr  (c)  Norfolk 

Gilbert  C.  Walker Richmond 

Geo.  C.  Cobell Danville 

John  Randolph  Tucker Lexington 

John  T.  Harris  Harrisburg 

EppaHunton Warrenton 

Wm.  Terry Wytheville 

WEST  yiROINIA. 

Benjamin  Wilson Wilsonburg 

Chas.  J.  Faulkner Martinburg 

Fank  Hereford Union 

WISCONSIN. 

Wm.  PittLynde Milwaukee 

Samuel  D.  Burchard Bea,ver  Dam 

Alanson  M.  Kimball Pine  River 

Geo.  W.  Cate Amherst 

REPUBLICANS. 

ALABAMA. 

James  Haralson,  (c)  Selma 

Chas.  Hays  Haysville 

CONNECTICUT. 

Henry  H.  Starkweather Norwich 

FLORIDA. 

Josiah  T.  Walls Gainsville 

Wm.  J.  Purman Tallahasse 

ILLINOIS. 

Chas.  B.  Farwell Chicago 

Stephen  A.  Hurlburt Belvidere 

Horatio  C.  Burchard Freeport 

Thos.  J.  Henderson Princeton 

Greenbury  L.  Fort  Lacon 

Richard  H.  Whiting  (c)  Peoria 

Joseph  G.  Cannon Tuscola 

INDIANA. 

Milton  S.  Robinson Anderson 

Morton  C.  Hunter Bloomington 

Thos.   J.  Cason Lebanon 

Jos.  L.  Evans ..;.. Nobles ville 

John  H.  Baker  (c)   Goshen 
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K  W.  M.-Ci 

;oiiu  u.  Tiifi 

y  O.  IVr 
4  Wilson 
I  Wkifl  S.  .''a 
Jobu  A.  Knss< 


...  Hilton  .lui 
fliHrl.'. 

Hii,-kii. 


Jin 
I  Addi» 


.1  Oliv 


Wm.  R.  llrowii Hutrliiiit 

,  John   D.  Whitp  (o) Mnnehes 


I  KlbridRC  <l.  LR|.l>nm 

I  Tlioiuns  C.l'Ialt 

1  Juhn  M.  Uavy   

r^i!  G.  lloak[ns.,. 

.nil  K.  BasB 


Willinm  LawreucB Bell 

Clmrlefl  Foster 

elsoii  11.  Van  Vorlios 

oreiiio  Daiiford St,   ■ 

,  1).  WciHlwortU Vol 


'  I  Jan, 


I  A.  (inrliittd  .. 


nift.(,-rB.  D.-inBll  (.■)., 

Frank  M(.r.-y(>'>  

fhas.  E.    Nash 


Cliapman  Kreeiuail... 

I'liarl^B  O'N.-ill 

WilliHui  I>.  KBilry... 
I  Wiiahiniitun  Towuiic 
I  Allan  Wooil,  Jr 


..  We; 


;oiiii   H.   Rurleijjli South  Id  _._ 

Wiu.  1'.  Fry.' Lvwintuu  '  \vinUirop  W 

Jinios  O.  lllaine AiiKiWlii  :  John  B.  Pad 

Eugi'ni;  llale Ellsworth  [  Sohieski  Ro! 

ii..fls*,-iii-sKTT«  J"'"'  ■^^^  Wallni-e K. 


Cov 


M»rk  II.  Dunneli Onatonni 

Horaci'  B.  Strait Shakopci 

Wm.  S.  King Miuui'apolii 


Lorenzo  f rovinse Ft.  falhonn 


Wm.  Wood  burn... 
Henry  W.   Ulair... 


...Virgi, 

Plyninuth 


Jacob   SI.  Thocnliarg F 


City    Charles   II.   Joyce... 
W.   Ilendoe 


Simeon  B.  Chitt«iid«ii 

Oaa.   H.   Adams 

Harlin  J.  Towiiscnd.., 

Aadrenr   Willimus 

Wm.  A.  \Vbt-.-lfr. 

H-nrv   11.    Ha-vlhorn. 

SMiiiiel  F.  Miller 

.  Ilagley 


ra  G.  Willinma 

11  l(.  Caswell Ft. 

S.  Magoon L 


aratogn  Springs 

Fr:\nklin 

Wnterlowu  i 


Wm,  H.  Bakei 

Kliaa  W.  Leavenworth Syrauus. 

niDton   D.   MoDougall Auburi 


A.  M.  Kimball... 


INDEPEX  DENTS. 

N.  P.Banks WaltUai 

Juliua  H.  Seelye Anihersl 
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ALABAMA  UNDER  DEMOCRACY. 


A  Constitutional  Convention  has  recently 
adjourned  in  Alabama.  Its  chief  work  has 
been,  under  the  instrument  framed,  to  re- 
duce the  school  fund,  and  make  the  Su- 
preme Court  an  elective  body.  It  was 
under  control  of  the  Democracy.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  South,  the  subject 
of  public  education  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  ninth  census,  illustrates  this  : 


SfATES. 

Total      popula- 
tion of  all  ages, 
over  10 

Total     number 
that     can     not 
read  and  write, 
over  10 

ID    ft 

55*3 

•  ? 

• 
• 

•    >■*> 

53.18 
39.02 
52.79 
54.80 
51.15 
52.49 
49.34 
56.84 
37.42 
37.18 
4').44 

Percent! 
1  females 

1 

Eleven  South 'u 
States. 

•   © 

Alabama 

Arkansas...... 

Florida i 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississipi 

N.  Carolina.. 
S.  Carolina... 
Tennessee.... 

Texas 

Virginia 

706,802 
341,737 
131,119 
835,. ^29 
526,392 
581,206 
769,629 
503,763 
890,872 
571,075 
890,056 

283,012 
133,339 
71,803 
468,593 
276,  los 

313,310 
397,690 
290,379 
364.697 
221,703 
445,893 

55.13 
38.08 
5').74 
57.22 
53.75 
55.30 
53.79 
58.34 
44.31 
40.60 
50.77 

6,658,579 

3,386,577 

The  school  population  of  Alabama,  (all 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,)  by 
the  same  census  was  342,976,  of  whom  181,- 
787,  were  white,  and  161,156  colored,  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education,  there  was  : 

In  1869,  a  school  fund  of 1524,021.68 

In  1870,  **  500,409.18 

In  1871,  **  581,389.29 

In  1872,  "  640,627.83 

In  the  same  years,  the  attendance  was  as 

follows : 

Children. 
1869,  (estimated  by  Dr.  Sears,  Gen'l  ♦ 

Agent  Peabody  Fund).. 160,000 

1871,  (State  Reports,  86,976  whites, 

and  54,336  colored) 141,312 

The  average  attendance  was  about  107,666. 

These  figures  denote  the  result,  under  Re- 
publican rule,  or  rather  at  its  beginnings. 
Since  then,  the  State  has  passed  under  Demo- 
cratic control.  What  is  its  record,  in  this 
important  particular  ?    Let  the  facts  reply  ! 

The  school  fund  has  been  reduced.  The 
school  attendance  is  much  less.     The  num- 


ber of  schools  has  decreased.  The  superri' 
sion  hag  deteriorated,  atld  the  pay  of  teach- 
ers has  not  of(ly  been  lessened,  but  made 
irregular  in  its  receipt.  The  total  reduction 
of  the  school  fund,  under  Democratic  legis- 
lation, has  reached  |227,017.  The  attend- 
ance has  decreased  over  one-third. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  has  carried 
out  tliis  Bourbon  policy.  The  following  is 
the  Mobile  Register's  synopsis  of  the  Article 
on  Education,  as  adopted,  in  all  its  main 
features : 

1.  Separate  schools  are  furnished  for  the 
white  and  colored  children,  and  neither  race 
is  permitted  to  attend  the  schools  of  the 
other. 

2.  The  school  fund  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
following  sources :  Any  lands,  money  or 
other  property  that  may  be  given  by  any  in- 
dividual, or  by  the  State,  for  school  purposes  ; 
all  escheats  and  equivalents  for  exemption 
from  military  duty  ;  a  poll  tax  of  $1.50 ; 
the  interest  on  the  16th  section  and  surplus 
revenue  fund  ;  not  le.ss  than  $100,000  annu- 
ally to  be  appropriated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, but  which  must  be  increased  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
and  resources  of  the  State  will  permit. 

3.  The  expenses  of  disbursement  of  school 
fund,  not  to  exceed  four  per  cent. 

4.  Trustees  for  the  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  Senate. 

5.  The  University  and  A.  and  M.  College 
shall  not  be  removed  from  present  location. 

6.  A  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  be  appointed. 

7.  The  duties  of  County  Superintendent  to 
be  performed  by  township  trustees. 

Under  this,  the  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  abolished.  It  is  perhaps  as  well,  as 
being  a  piece  of  cumbersome  machinery. 
The  object  in  establishing  it  was  to  have 
some  influential  and  active  citizen  in  every 
Congressional  District  officially  interested  in 
the  establishmeut  of  a  system,  new  to  aK 
and  against  which  the  prejudices  of  many 
were  pre-arrayed.  The  providing  for  a  State 
Superintendent  is  an  unexpected  concession 
to  modern  ideas  ;  but  the  return  to  the  town- 
ship trustee  superintendency,  is  a  fatal  error. 
It  is  enthroning  inefficiency,  and  indifference 
and  prejudice,  over  all  the  local  details — 
those  which  are  most  important.     There  can 
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be  no  doubt  but  th§t  the  larger  proportion 
of  snob  white  persons  as  are  in  the  main 
\ikely  to  be  selected  for  school  trustees,  will 
be  at  heart  hostile  or  indifferent.  They,  like 
the  scholars,  need  education. 

The  whole  tendency  of  Democratic  admin- 
istration is,  to  impair  the  Free  School  System. 
Time  corrects  the  evils  their  prejudices  cre- 
ate ;  but  then  there  is  a  fatal  loss,  any  way. 
The  Democrats  got  possession  of  Alabama,  in 
1S73.  The  following  report  of  the  schools, 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  will 
show,  conclusively,  the  retrograde  spirit 
which  now  controls : 

TOTAL  HUMB-CR   MnROLLKD. 

Whites        r^lor«Kl.  Tot»l. 

First  quarter 5,y54           4,6:<7  10  641 

Second  quarter 24.095         28,794  47,8P9 

Third  qunrtor 4&,705         S2.t>08  78  578 

Whites.    Colured.  Tutftl. 

First  quar*r,  schools  tftUffht        171         94  26S 

?*ee'd  quar*r,  schools  taught        810        n73  1. 333 

Third  quar'r,  schools  taught    1,540       948  2,48S 

Whites.    Colored.     Total. 
First  quarter,  No.  teachers.     '20S  105  3lS 

6ec'd  quarter,  No.  teachers,      M*»6  622  1,488 

Third  quar'r.  No.  teachers,  1.689  97S  2,071 

Aver.'x\;e  pay  of  teachers  per  mcuth  for  three  quar* 

Xars,  $32.  OS. 
Number  of  days  taught  for  three  quarters,  125. 
Amount  paid  teachers — white  schools,  $141,579;  col- 
ored, $132,746. 
Nurobor  of  counties  in  which  schools  were  taughi — 
'I'd  first  quarter;  57 second  quarter;  65  third  quarter. 

Compare  the  best  quarter  of  1 875  with  the 
figure?  of  attendance,  given  for  1869  and 
1871,  and  also  with  the  number  of  children 
in  the  State,  of  school  age,  in  1874.  Hon. 
Joseph  Speed,  State  Superintendent,  then 
stated  the  number  of  white  children  at 
233,333;  colored  children,  172,506;  total, 
405,839.  The  present  attendance  shows  a 
decrease  from  1871,  of  29,093  pupils,  as  to 
average  attendance,  and  of  62,739  less  en- 
rollment. It  appears  that,  under  Demo- 
cratic management,  the  State  owes  the  school 
fand  over  $500,000.  This  indebtedness  has 
grown  up  in  less  than  three  years.  These 
facts  all  tend  to  establish  that  Democratic 
rule  is  the  rule  of  ignorance. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  an  ad- 
dress just  issued  by  a  committee  of  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Convention,  to 
the  people  of  Alabama.  It  aflfords  both  con- 
fession and  defense  of  the  Bourbon  policy 
^  of  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  School 
System : 

In  relation  to  the  Public  Schools  the  Con- 
rention  has  made  the  most  salutary  changes. 


The  great  complaint  has  been  that  there  were 
too  many  unnecessary  officers,  and  too  much 
useless  machinery  employed,  to  handle  the 
school  fund,  and  that  the  money  thus  ex- 
pended should  be  saved  for  teaching  the 
children.  The  Convention  abolished  the 
School  Board,  and  thereby  abolished  the  ex- 
pense of  another  Legislature  to  do  what 
could  be  safely  required  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  impoverished  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  immense  burden  of  State, 
and  county,  and  city  taxation,  which  they 
are  now  unable  to  carry,  compelled  your 
delegates  to  refuse  to  pile  up  any  more 
weight,  until  the  people  recovered  their 
strength,  unloaded,  and  had  time  to  rest  and 
collect  the  means  to  devote  to  Public  Scl}iools. 
The  Convention  acted  on  these  principles  in 
providing,  as  it  did  in  the  new  Constitution, 
for  the  support  of  Public  Schools.  It  was 
estimated  that  from  the  sources  specified  in 
the  new  Constitution,  the  amount  that  could 
be  certainly  raised  for  school  purposes,  would 
be  about  three  hundred  and  two  thousand 
dollars.  If  the  people  and  the  tax  collectors 
do  their  duty,  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  will  produce  more  money  for 
the  support  of  t^ublic  Schools  than  has  here- 
tofore been  expended  in  actual  teaching. 
The  Convention  has  saved  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  in  abolishing  the 
School  Board,  and  limiting  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  officers  to  four  per  centum  of  the 
school  fund,  thus  leaving  nihety-six  per  cen- 
tum to  pav  teachers.  The  poll  tax  collected 
in  each  county  is  to  be  kept  in  each  county, 
and  applied  there  to  Public  Schools.  The 
failure  to  collect  more  of  the  poll  tax  is  charge- 
able to  the  tax  collectors.  There  ar«  in  the 
State  over  two  hundred  thousand  voters,  and 
the  amount  of  poll  taxes .  collected  has  not 
reached  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  As  each  county  would 
be  entitled  to  its  own  poll  tax,  the  people  in 
each  township,  and  especially  the  Trustees, 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  payment  of 
the  poll  tax,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
change  will  add  at  least  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  to  the  school  fund. 
If  any  fear  that  the  new  Constitution  has  im- 
paired the  Public  Schools,  in  not  providing 
a  sufficient  fund  to  support  them,  exists, 
such  apprehension  must  be  dispelled  by  the 
first  section  of  the  twelfth  article,  which  pro- 
vides that  ''the  General  Assembly  shall  es- 
tablish, organize,  and  maintain  a  system  of 
Public  Schools  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twenty-one  years."  The  Con- 
vention gave  every  dollar  that  could  be 
spared  at  this  time  for  Public  Schools,  and  if 
it  is  found  that  the  system  is  likely  to  sufi'er 
for  want  of  more  money,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  the  full  authority  to  appropriate 
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a  public  curse.  Therefore,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  citizen,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  to  oppose  the  inception  of  any 
movement  that  has  for  its  object  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  training  in  our  schools, 
or  the  division  of  the  Public  School  Funds,  to 
be  used  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  sect 
or  creed.  Religious  instruction  belongs  to 
the  home  circle ;  to  the  Church  ;  to  the 
Sunday  School ;  to  schools  and  seminaries 
supported  by  private  contributions  ;  to  those 
organizations  which  are  independent  of  pub- 
lic support,  and  which  form  no  part  of  the 
machinery  of  State  Government.  To  go  be- 
yond this,  and  enter  the  public  schools,  is  to 
iijvite  an  antagonism  that  will  not  only  in- 
jure the  State,  but  seriously  cripple  the 
cause  of  religion  itself. 

THE   BIGHTS   OF   THB   STATE. 

f  Catholic  opposition  to  our  Free  School  Sys- 
tem is  based  on  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
functions  of  the  State,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  citizen  thereto.  The  Catholic  tax- 
payer objects  to  paying  the  school  tax,  be- 
cause his  children  cannot  receive,  in  the 
public  schools,  instruction  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  He  might,  with  equal  propriety,  ob- 
ject to  paying  the  tax  levied  for  public 
charity,  because  the  benefits  are  not  confined 
to  Catholics,  or  because  the  faith  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  is  not  impressed  on  every  man, 
woman  and  child  assisted  by  the  fund.  He 
might,  with  equal  force,   object  to  the  tdx 

levied  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  because 
the  skill  employed  is  not  confined  to  Catho- 
lics, or  the  rites  of  the  Church  are  not  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  hand  that  relieves 
suifering  humanity.  He  might,  with  equal 
justice,  object  to  paying  a  dollar  of  public 
tax,  unless  the  amount  collected  is  expended 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Church,  for  its 
interests,  by  the  hands  of  its  duly  appointed 
guardians. 

To  admit  this  principle  of  self-interest,  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  moneys,  would  be 
to  elevate  the  private  interests  of  the  citizen 
al&ove  the  public  interests  of  the  State  ;  it 
would  be  subversive  of  good  government, 
because  it  would  destroy  that  equity  of  ad- 
ministration that  is  essential  to  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  State.     Therefore,  aside 


from  the  bad  effects  that  would  develop 
themselves  in  the  school  system,  there  is  a 
dangerous  principle  underlying  th**  claim 
for  a  division  of  the  public  funds,  which,  if 
not  promptly  denied  by  the  emphatic  voice 
of  the  peopW,  will,  sooner  or  later,  under- 
mine our  form  of  government^  and  destroy 
our  Republic. 

THE  CATHOLIC  POLICY. 

*rhe  policy  of  the  Ultramontane  branch  of 
the  Catholic  Church  appears  to  be  the  event- 
ual control  of  the  public  schools  of  th.e 
United  States,  so  as  to  make  the  Free  Schools 
an  important  auxiliary  in  the  growth  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent system  has  been  slowly  unfolding  itself. 
First,  its  objection  was  to  the  comments 
made  on  the  Bible  by  the  teacher.  The 
comments  ceased,  in  deference  to  the  objec- 
tion raised.  Then  the  Bible  itself  was  ob- 
jected to,  and  in  many  large  cities,  this,  too, 
has  been  removed,  so  that  no  possible  ob- 
jection could  be  raised  by  the  parents  of 
Catholic  children.  But  no  sooner  has  the 
Bible  been  thrown  from  the  window,  than 
the  priest  with  his  catechism  appears  at  the 
door.  The  comments  have  ceased,  the  Bible 
has  gone,  and  now  the  priesthood  unfold  the 
next  move  by  demanding  that  Catholic  chil- 
dren shall  have  Catholic  teachers  and  Cath- 
olic instruction,  and  this  aJk  the  public  ex- 
pense. This  is  the  present  demand.  Shall 
it  be  granted  ?  If  it  is,  the  next  move  will 
be  for  the  control  of  all  the  schools,  through 
Democratic  legislation,  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible.  The  issue  is  a  plain  one  ;  it 
is  not  a  religious  one,  but  purely  political ; 
the  Republican  party  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive, to  protect  the  Free  School  System,  as  it 
now  exists — the  Democratic  party,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  policy,  trying  to 
change  the  system  by  giving  to  the  Catholics 
a  pro  rata  portion  of  the  public  funds,  to  be 
expended  in  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 
To  decide  the  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  past  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  show  that,  as  a  governing  power, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  touch  upon 
the  character  of  the  religion  out  of  which 
this  policy  grows.     It  may  be  the  best  form 
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t  the  world  evor  saw.  I  public   seLool.     To  depart   from  this  t 

ir  it  may  retard    hODored  prattiu«,  will  ba  to  open  the  door  tc 


its  growth.  AH  thU  has  uothiag  to  do  with  abases  thai  will  destroy  the  only  aafeguatd 
the  ijti«Btioti  before  the  American  people  :  |  of  ths  Stale,  the  education  of  the  youi^. 
"  SUall  religions  lnt«rferenoe  be  tolerated  in  |  To  guard  it  against  all  enoroaohments,  from 
our  Kr«e  Sthool  Sjalem  ?  "  Thus  far,  it  has  1  without  or  within,  is  to  preserve  the  purity 
be«n  (Ifoidad  that  it  will  not  be  toleraCed.  ',  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  simplioily  of 
t-itlier  in  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  or  our  form  of  governmeut.  Eternal  vlgilanos 
Catliollo  religion.  Thus  far,  it  has  been  de-  |  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  to  guard  with 
3id«d  that  all  shades  of  religion  shall  be  ,  jealoui  careour  Free  Sohool  System,  become* 
treated  alike,  by  strict  impartiality  in  the  j  the  sacred  duty  of  every  true  Amarioan 
«dtl.cation  of  all  who  xeek  the  benefits  of  the  I  citizen. 
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The  Democrats  nf  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
in    their  respective  political  platforms,  de- 

"  That  the  contraction  of  the  surrency 
herHtofore  made  by  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  fnrther.contraction  proposed  by  it, 
with  a  view  to  the  farced  resumption  of 
specie  payment,  have  already  brought  dis- 
aster to  the  business  ot  the  country,  and 
threaten  it   with   general   bankruptcy    and 

And  then   they  say  ; 

"  We  demand  that  this  policy  bo  abandon- 
ed, and  that  the  volume  of  uurrency  be  made 
and  kept  equal  to  the  wants  of  trade." 

The  charge  of  conlraotioa  was  promptly 
met  hr  official  figures,  showing  that  there 
had  been  no  "contraction"  beyond  the 
'voluntary  surrender  by  the  banks  of  a  few  , 
million  dollars  in  ctirrenny,  since  the  pas-  I 
sage  of  the  law  in  January  last,  providiog  ' 
tor  free  banking  and  the  resumption  of 
apecie  payments.  It  was  also  shown,  that 
no  "contraction  in  the  future"  was  con- 
templated. From  this  official  evidence,  that 
no  reduction  of  currency  has  been  made  in 
the  past,  and  that  none  is  provided  for  or 
contemplated  in  the  fature,  tbe  deduction  ia 
easily  made  that  the  charge  of  "  rnin  and 
disaster  from  contraction  "  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact;  and  that  the  demand  "that 
this  policy  be  abandoned,"  was  merely  an 
attempted  ruse  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  prompt  publication  of  the  following 
figures  showing  that  the  volume  of  cnrrency 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  gave  the  public 
an  opportunity  ot  detecting  the  Democratic 
it  of  tbe  taots  in  the  case,  and 


forced  the   advocates  of  inflation  to   avoid 
that  point,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  pub- 
lic apeeohes  and  In  the  Democratic  press. 
Grcuialion  of  Paper  Currency,  ISBl  (o  1875. 


Unwilling,  however,  to  acknowledge  theit 
error,  they  parry  the  blow  that  strikes  the 
inflation  plank  from  their  platform,  by  de- 
claring that — 

"  If  the  currency  has  been  increasing  in 
volume,  anil  the  premium  on  gold  decreas- 
ing, a  continuation  of  these  conditions  will 
soon  bring  the  currency  to  par  with  gold, 
and  specie  payments  will  be  reached." 

On  its  face,  and  under  the  first  flash  ol 
thought,  the  argument  carries  with  it  at  least 
the  appearance  of  plausibility.  But  when  we 
examine  the  conditions  nnder  which  the 
volume  of  currency  was  increased,  and  the 
cause.'^  which  augmented  and  again  rednoed 
the  premium  on  gold,  the  logic  of  the  argu- 
ment vanishes,  like  a  morning  mist  before 
the  rising  snn.  A  brief  reference  only  to  the 
more  prominent  of  these  conditions  and 
causes  is  required.  But,  first,  it  will  be  well 
to  present  to  the  reader  a 
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Table  sAowiBj  the  amoani  of  paper  rarreney  in  ciV- 
calation,  the  ealse  in  currency  <^  $100  in  gold, 
aad  the  vafw  in  gold  of  $1IJ0  t'n  currency,  in 
Jal>/,  each  year,  from  18G2  lo  1S7S,  uuiitsive. 


PutRl  currency 

Vslu"  i..  sM 

eIrctllaClou. 

(100  In  ([..Id. 

lo  ci.rrL-nc'. 

i8ia 

»333,7fi4.000 

(115  .5 

486.6 

1863 

■1^1,136,000 

130.6 

76.6 

1864 

5n2,O72,U0O 

258.1 

33.7 

]8(i6 

(■        2,000 

143.1 

70.4 

IStiU 

1,000 

161.6 

18'i7 

(           0,000 

71  ,7 

1868 

I           5,000 

142  .7 

70.1 

1869 

1       i8,om 

136.1 

73.5 

1870 

(           8,000 

116.8 

65.6 

1871 

'.     ,    ;2,000 

112  .4 

1872 

731,355,000 

114.3 

87  .5 

1873 

740,799,001 

115.7 

86.4 

1874 

777,538,000 

no 

91 

187S 

769,840,119 

-       114.8 

87.2 

These  figures  can  be  accepted  its  correct. 
Those  sli  owing  the  yearly  increase  of 
paper  currency,  are  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Carrency.  The 
coiiimns  showing  the  value  of  gold  in  cur- 
rency, and  currency  in  gold,  are  from  the 
daily  record  made  by  E.  B.  Elliott,  Eaq., 
Actuary  of  the  U.  8.  Treasury. 

Now,  why  has  the  premium  on  gold  fallen, 
under  all  iucreaae  of  paper  currency?     The 

First.  Because  the  GOTernment  haa  been 
faithful,  and  scrupulously  exact  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  its  promises.  Its  fiuaoeial  obliga- 
tions have,  in  every  case,  been  met  and  dis 
charged;  principal  and  interest  are  paid,  aa 
they  fall  due,  and,  generally,  before  they 
mature.  Treaties  with  foreign  Powers  have 
been  faithfully  observed;  and  no  Oovern- 
ment.  State,  or  individual  can  advance  a 
single  case  of  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Second.  The  price  of  gold  was  at  its  high- 
est, in  1 864.  Gold  was,  in  July  oi  that  year, 
at  258  ;  greenbacks  were  then  worth  3S  cents 
on  the  dollar.  And  why  1  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  was  then  a  matter  of  doubt 
— not  so  much  by  the  Government,  but  by 
the  doubting  Thomases ;  and  there  were 
mau.y  of  them,  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
Jul,v  of  the  following  year,  the  gold  price 
fell  to  142,  and  greenbacks  rose  to  70. 
Why  f    The  Government  had    closed    the 


enorinous  ;  and   f 


the 


Government  expenditures.  The  fall  in  the 
of  gold,  from  258,  in  1864,  to  142,  in 
was  really  more  Ihau  the  fiuanci&l 
condition  of  the  Government  reasonably  war- 
ranted. The  great  fall  in  the  gold  premium 
was  caused,  partly,  by  the  joy  at  the  resto- 
ration of  peace.  This  is  Been  in  the  fact 
that,  iu  the  following  year,  the  price  of  gold 
went  up  to  151  ;  but  ft  tell,  in  1867,  to  139  ; 
in  1869,  to  136;  in  1870,  to  116;  and,  in 
1874,  to  110. 

Third.  This  targe  decrease  iu  the  price  of 
gold,  from  year  to  year,  and  the  correspond- 
ing appreciation  of  greenbacks,  while  the 
volume  of  currency  continued  to  increase, 
is  due,  largely,  to  the  continued  integrity  of 
the  Government,  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  obli- 
gUlon.. 

Foarth.  It  is  due,  also,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  expenditures,  from  t1 
sum  of  31,297,555,224,  in  18G5,  to  $374,(i 
392,   in   1676,    a   period   of  t 
achievement   probably   without  a  parallel. 

Fijlh.  It  is  due  totlie  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  to  the  extent  of  8550.000,000,  and 
a  reduction  of  340,000,000,   per  anunm,  In 


the 


n  thed 


Sixth.  It  is  due  to  a  reduction  of  over 
$300,000,000  in  the  taxes,  and  the  aboligh- 
ment  of  the  personal  income  tax, 

SereatL  It  is  due  to  the  funding  of  S500,- 
000,000  of  the  public  debt  at  5  per  cent.,  or 
one  per  cent,  less  Chan  was  formerly  paid. 

Eighth.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  favoring 
influence  of  a  generous  Providence,  in  bless- 
ing the  people  with  a  succession  of  abun- 
dant harvests,  affording  a  large  surplus,  over 
home  consumption,  with  which  to  meet  and 
discharge  foreign  obligations. 

"But,"  say  the  Democratic  inflationists, 
"how  is  it  that  the  price  of  gold  was  at 
110  in  1874,  and  is  now  up  to  117  1 "  The 
answer  is  plain  to  every  intelligent  mind. 
There  is  but  one  reply  to  the  inquiry.  It  is 
owing  to  the  consummate  folly  of  the  infla- 
tionists themselves,  and  to  no  other  cause. 
The  cry  for  "more  money'' — for  "  an  in- 
definite  amount   of  paper  currency"- — has 
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alann^ul  offpital,  disturbed  the  money  mar- 
ket ^t  lionit*  ami  abroad,  and  threatens  the 
country  with  ultimate  repudiation. 

Give  Ohio  to  tlie  Democracy  and  the  price 
of  gold  will  ^o  up  to  120;  give  them  Penn- 
sylvania, too,  and  it  will  reach  1*25  ;  give 
them  the  Presidential  election,  under  the 
inflation  phttform:^  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  will  bound  up  to  150. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  past  record  of  the 
Government,    under    Republican   rule,  is  a 


safe  and  ample  guarantee  that  the  country 
will  be  guided  on  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  within  the  time  specified  in  the 
Finance  Act  of  Congress,  of  January  14,  1876. 
Which  do  the  people  prefer?  Democracy, 
and  gold  at  150,  with  prospective  repudia- 
tion;  or  Republicanism,  with  greenbacks  at 
par  with  gold,  and  all  the  pledges  of  the 
Government  faithfully  carried  out,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  ?  It  is  for  the  people 
to    solve    this  all-engrossing  problem. 


HO^\'  ALABAMA'S  ABANDONMENT  OF  SECESSION  IS  IN- 
TERPRETED. 


Among    mathematicians     and    statistical 

students,    it    is    an  acceptt^d    axiom,    that, 

when  you  find   an   abrupt  angle,  a   sudden  1 

decline  or   rise   in  a  comparative  statement 

or  table,  dealing  with  some  general  class  of, 

figures,  an  inquiry  must   be  at   once   made  I 

into  the    cause.     The  same   rule   will   hold 

good  in  other    fields — the  political,    for   in-  I 

stance.      The    Alabama  Constitutional  Con- ; 

veution,  recently  in  session,  seems  to  have 

suddeidy  faced  about  by  the  adoption  of  the  , 

following,    as   a    section    of    the    "Bill    of 

Rights,"  in  the  new  instrument  they  have  1 

prepared :  i 

''  The  ptople  of  this  Stale  accept  as  final  the  \ 
tstablished  faci^  that  from  the  Federal,  Union  i 
there  can  be  no  secession  of  any  State. '  *  I 

As  the  calling,  of  this  Convention  was  a 
Democratic  I'olicy,  its  election  is  their  victo- 1 
ry  also.  The  studious  observer  of  the  South- 1 
ern  Democracy,  could  not  but  reasonably  I 
expect  to  see  Alabama  adopt,  on  this  im- 1 
portant  issue,  either  silence,  as  in  the  case  | 
of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  almost  open  ad-  i 
herence,  as  in  the  case  of  Missv)uri,  or  an  | 
evasion,  as  in  that  of  West  Virginia.  The  I 
States  named  have  undergone  the  process  of  i 
Democratic  restoration,  and  what  has  been  1 
done  therein,  might  reasonably  be  regarded  ; 
as  an  evidence  of  what  might  be  expected  | 
elsewhere.  I 

The  Mobile  Rtipster^  the  leading  Bourbon  I 
journal  of  the  South,  comments  with   singu- , 
Ur  perspicuity,  from  its  stand  point,  on  the 
Becti<m  just  adopted.     It   shows   how    little 
real  worth  there  is  in  the  beating  about  the 
I>usli  this  illustrates,  and  illustrates,  also. 


that  the  pestilent   doctrine  of  State    Sover- 
eignty is   still  powerful : 

Assuming  that  our  Convention  had  an 
impossible  nut  to  crack,  we  ha\e  to  admit 
that  this  style  of  achieving  it  is  about  the 
best  that  could  have  been  adopted.  Dnn 
Quixote  de  la  Mancha  assailed  the  wind  mill 
valorously,  but  the  story  leaves  us  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  wind  mill  survived  the 
attack.  If  the  Convention  had  said  that 
from  the  **new  nafinn  "  there  tan  be  no  se- 
cession, we  should  have  comprehended  that 
Napoleon's  ** strongest  battalions"  had  set- 
tled an  important  principle  of  autonomy. 
But  we  are  confronted  with  a  flat  contra- 
diction, when  we  are  told  that  from  the 
**  Federal  Union  there  can  be  no  secession  of 
any  State."  A  " /W^ra/ Union,"  means  a 
*'  league  "  of  States,  and  a  *'  league  "  neces- 
sarily implies  a  voluntary  act  of  a  free  State 
or  sovereignty.  If  the  Federal  Union  was 
originally  a  forced  Union,  our  fathers 
strangely  misused  and  mi -took  the  force  of 
hinguage.  Federal  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Fmdus,  a  league,  and  its  essential  qual- 
ity is  agreement  or  consent.  The  word 
"  Union,"  too,  adds  force  to  the  idea  of 
*'  consent."  Now,  if  the  late  war  has  changed 
all  this  doctrine,  why  not  acknowledge  it 
openly,  and  call  **a  spade"  "a  spade." 
If  it  be  true  th^t  a  principle  may  be  beaten 
out  between  sledge-hammer  and  anvil  by 
sheer  force,  and  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
principle  a  moment  longer  than  tlie  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  are  hammered  into  accord 
by  the  same  agency  of  force,  then  our  Gen- 
eral Government  was  changed  by  the  war 
from  a  representative  State  Government, 
into  one  of  central  and  consolidated  powers. 
To  ignore  the  right  of  secession,  it  i^  first 
necessary  to  adopt  this  doctrine.  For  to 
talk  about  Stale  liighls  after  you  have  ig- 
nored State  remedies,  is  a  solecism  in  lan- 
guage and  an  absurdity  in  fact.  But  is  it 
true  in  point  of  fact  "  that  there  can   be   no 


I 
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secession  of  any  State  from," — we  will  not 
say  the  '*  Federal  Union  ** — but  the  present 
Washington  Government  ?  Ltt  us  see : 
** Brother  Jonathan"  and  ** Johnny  Reb." 
fell  out  and  fought  over  a  question  of  gov- 
ernment. Brother  J.  was  the  strongest,  and 
in  the  end  **  Johnny  Reb."  was  beaten. 
Brother  Jonathan  laid  down  the  law  as  he 
had  established  it — the  sled5:e- hammer  and 
anvil  law.  **  Johnny  Reb.,"  not  satis- 
fied with  being  obliged  to  submit  to  it, 
against  all  his  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought, 
must  nt^eds  go  to  work  to  help  Brother  .Jon- 
athan define  his  new  principle  of  govern- 
ment, and  what  a  pretty  mess  he  makes  of 
it  is  seen  in  our  bill  of  rights  olla  podrida  of 
force  and  consent.  But  does  the  bayonet  of 
Brother  Jonathan,  backed  by  the  ingenious 
interpretation  of  the  Alabama  Convention, 
make  the  new  principle  permanent  or  '  *  es- 
tabliuh  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  secession 
of  any  State?"  In  the  whirligig  of  time, 
suppose  New  England,  headed  by  that  most 
independent,  daring  and  restless  of  the 
States,  Massachusetts^  should  take  it  into  her 
head  that  slie  would  be  better  off  outside  of 
this  nameless  Government  that  Mr.  Grant 
now  rules,  and  New  England  could  persuade 
Brother  Jonathan  to  back  her  in  the  fancy. 
True,  the  Alabama  Constitution,  with  this 
section  of  her  bill  of  rights  in  it,  will  be  on 
record  against  the  right  and  power  of  New 
England,  but  that  will  not  deprive  her  of  the 
power.  Oar  recent  experience  does  not 
justify  faith  in  the  inviolability  of  parch- 
ment constitutions.  But  what  have  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  of  the  South,  who 
fought  so  hard  to  maintain  the  State  Rights 
principles  of  the  Government,  to  do  with  this 
question  ?  If  they  submit  to  the  laws  of  war 
and  to  the  stare  decisis  of  arms,  until  arms 
shall  reverse  the  judgment  have  they  not 
done  their  whole  duty  in  the  premises?  Are 
they  called  on  to  change  their  opinions  and 
go  back  upon  principles  they  believed  to  be 
vital  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  ?  Other- 
wise why  lug  the  case  into  court,  coTam  non 
judice,  unless  it  was  because  they  were  look- 
ing out  to  see  **what  Mrs.  Grundy  would 
say  ?' '  Isn't  it  enoFugh  to  have  to  eat  humble 
pie,  with  the  best  appetite  that  the  duty  and 
honor  of  the  defeated  side  can  command, 
without  rolling  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
the  tongue,  and  smacking  our  lips  and  pro- 
nouncing it  **  good."  Now  there  are  men 
in  'that  Convention  of  long  settled  pro- 
Union  principles  who  could  vote  for  this  sec- 
tion cheerfully  and  bonscientiously.  But 
there  are  others  who  can  only  give  such  a 
vote  after  swallowing  the  convictions  of  a 
lifetime,  and  with  them  a  lot  of  dirt  most  re- 
pulsive to  a  sound  and  wholesome  moral  and 
political  digestion.       And    what  makes  it 


passing  strange  is,  that  there  w-as  not  tlie 
least  necessity  for  sitting  down  to  »ucIl  a 
noisome  banquet  of  humble  pie.  And  yot, 
in  a  body  composed  of  the  notables  of  our 
State,  this  section  was  *' adopted  urifzni^ 
mously.^^  Not  one  member  with  a  memory 
ten  years  old. 


•♦♦• 


Popular  Education. —  Education  is     tlie 
handmaid  of  Liberty.     Without  intelligence, 
true  freedom  cannot  long  exist ;  it  degenerates 
into  license,  and  this  soon  leaiis  to  anarcliy 
and  ruin.      An   ignoraM   people  cannot    'be 
trusted  with  self-government.     They  require 
a  strong  power  to  keep  them  within  the  bonnds 
of  law  and  order.     This  power  they  will  not 
willingly   create  themselves.      It    must    be 
created  for  them,  and  this  necessarily  leads 
to  despotism.     The  hope  of  our  country  is  in 
the  growth  and  perpetuity  of  our  Free  School 
System.     The   State  has   no  other  defense. 
Without  it,  the  State  has  new  dangers  to  face 
daily.     Religion  becomes  bigotry,  and  free- 
dom dispensed  by  religious  bigotry  is  worse 
than  mockery.     The  State  must  guard  with 
zealous  care  the  government  of  its  public 
schools.     No  sectarian  influence  should  be 
allowed    to  interfere  with   that    liberty  .of 
thought  which  prevails  in  our  public  schools. 
The  young  mind  should  be  unfettered  in  its 
growth,  so  that  its  development  may  be  strong 
and  healthy. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Catholic  Churou, 
or  by  any  religious  denomination,  to  control, 
in  their  interest,  the  public  schools,  should 
be  frowned  down  by  all  good  citizens, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Church  or  not. 
To  permit  these  efforts  to  succeed,  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  trouble.  If  one 
creed  obtiains  control,  another  will  be  clam- 
oring for  it.  Strife  will  follow;  this  will 
lead  to  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  finally 
end  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Free 
School  System.  Our  Catholic  citizens  are  as 
deeply  interested  in  opposing  any  religious 
interference  with  our  school  system  as  thos® 
of  other  denominations.  They  should  raise 
their  voices  against  the  movement,  and  if 
the  question  depends  upon  the  ballot,  they 
should  so  use  that  as  to  preserve,  in  all  its 
usefulnesss  and  purity,  the  system  of  popu- 
lar education  that  has  already  proven  an  in- 
estimable benefit  to  our  people. 


J 
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Belo'w  will  W  found  a  carefully  classified 
nst  of  tlie  Members  of  the  44th  Congress, 
with  tiieir  political  leaniugs.  When  (<0  fol- 
lows a  Member's  name,  it  signifies  that  his 
li^ht  to  a  seat  in  Congress  is  conteftod.  The 
Ii»t  is  complete  so  far  as  certificates  of  elec- 
tion listve  been  received  and  filed  at  Wash- 
ington : 

DEMOCRATS. 

ALABAMA. 
Karnes.  PO.  Address. 

Jeremiah  N.  Williams,  (c)  Clayton 

Paul    Bradford Talladega 

John    H.  Caldwell Jacksonville 

Goldamith  W.  Hewitt.  ., Birmingham 

Bnrwell  B.  Lewis Tuscaloosa 

Wm.    H.  Forney  Jacksonville 

ARKANSAS. 

L.  C.  Gause Jaoksonport 

Wm.  F.  Slemons  Monticillo 

^m.  W.  Wilshire Little  Rock 

Thomas   M.  Gunter Fayetteville 

CONNBCTICCT, 

George  M.  Landers New  Britian 

James  Phelps ...New  Uaven 

Wm.  H.  Barnum Lime  Rock 

DBLAWARR. 

^    James  Williams Kenton 

J  .  GBOROIA. 

Julian  Hartridge Savannah 

Wm.  E.  Smith Albany 

Philip  Cook  Americus 

Henry  R.  Harris     ..    Greenville 

Milton  A.  Candler Atlanta 

James  H.Blount Macon 

Wm    H.  Felton  Cartersville 

Alex.  H.  Stephens Crawfordsville 

Ben.  H.  Hill 

ILLINOIS. 

Bernard  G.  Canfield Chicago 

C.  H.   Harrison  (c) Chicago 

Alex.  Campbell Laselle 

John  C.  Bagby Rushville 

Scott  Wike Pittafield 

Wm.  M.  Springer Springfield 

Adlair  E.  Stevenson Bloomington 

John  R.  Eden Sullivan 

W.A.J,  Sparks  Carlisle 

Wm.  R.  Morrison Waterloo 

William  Hartzell Chester 

Wm.  B.  Anderson  Mt.  Vernon 

INDIANA. 

Benoni  S.  Fuller Boonville 

James  D.  Williams Wheatland 

Michael  C. 'Kerr New  Albany 

Jeptha  D.  New Vernon 


) 


Wm.  S.  Holman  , Aurora 

Franklin  Landers  ^ Indianapolis 

Wm.  S.  Haymond Monticillo 

Andrew  H.  Hamilton Fort  Wayne 

IOWA. 

Lucien  L.  Ainsworth  West  Union 

KANSAS. 

John  R.  Goodin Humboldt 

KENTUCKY. 

Andrew  R.  Boone  Mayfield 

John  Young  Brown Henderson 

Charles  W.  Milliken Franklin 

J.  Proctor  Knott Lebanon 

Edward  Y.  Parsons Louisville 

Thomas  L.Jones Newport 

J.  C.  S.  Blackburne Versailles 

Milton  J.  Durham Danville 

John  B.  (/larke Augusta 

LOUISIANA. 

Randall  L.  Gibson  New  Orleans 

E.  John  Ellis New  Orleans 

Wm.  M.  Levy  (c) Natchitoches 

MARYLAND. 

Philip  F.  Thomas Easton 

Charles  B.  Roberts  Westminster 

Wm.  J.  O'Brien Baltimore 

Thomas  Swann f Baltimore 

Eli  J.  Henkle Brooklyn 

William  Walsh    Cumberland 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Charles  P.  Thompson  Gloucester 

.John  K   Tarbox Lawrence 

Wm.  W.   Warren  Boston 

Chester  W.  Chapin Springfield 

MICHIGAN. 

Alpheus  S.  Williams Detroit 

Allen  Potter Kalamazoo 

George  H.  Durand Flint 

MISSOURI. 

Edward  C.  Kehr St.  Louis 

Erastus  Wells St.  Louis 

Wm.  H.  Stone St.  Louis 

Robert  A.  Hatcher New  Madrid 

Richard  P.  Bland Lebanon 

Charles  H.  Mor(;an Lamar 

John  F.  Phillips Sedalia 

Benjamin  J.  Franklin Kansas  City 

David  Rea Savannah 

R.A.  DeBolt Trenton 

John  B.  Clark Fayette 

John  M.  Clover Lagrange 

Astell   H.  Buckner St.  Charles 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Miles  Ross New  Brunswick 

Robert  Hamilton Newton 

Augustus  W.  Cutter Morristown 

Frederick  H.  Peese Newark 

Augustus  H.  Hardenbergh Jersey  City 
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Heury  B.  Metcalf Riohcnond 

John  It.  Suliiimnker Brooklyu 

Archibald  M.  BIUb 

.  Meede Kow  York 


«.  CoK... 


Smith  Elv,  Jr " 

Elijo  Ward " 

Fernamlo  Wood " 

Abram  S.  H«wtU  " 

H.  Holmes  Odell White  Plains 

John  0.  Wliitehouse PoaghkttHpdie 

Qeorgp  M.  VnWe Monticello 

John  II,  Bagli-y,  Jr Catakill 

Soott  Loril.. Utica 

ChailrH  C.  B.  WalkBc Corning 

Ang.  F.  Allen  (dead) Jamestown 


Jesse  J.  Yeates Murplireesboro. 

Alfn-d  M.  Waddell Wilmington 

Josuph  J.  David Louisburg 

AlfrHd  M.  Suales Greenboro 

Tiios.  S.  Aalie Wades 

Wm.  M.  Kobbiiis Statesville 

Eobt.  B.  Vance Ashville 


Milton  Sojler Cincinnati 

Henry  B.  Bauuing " 

John  S.  Savage.... Wilmington 

John  A.  McMahon Daj-ton 

Ammcus  V.  Bice Ottava 

Frank  H.  Hurd Toledo 

Lavfvunce  T.  Neal Cliilioollie 

E.  F.  Popplelou Delaware 

John  L.  Vance Qallipolis 

AnnelT.  Waiting. Circlevillo 

Hilton  J.  Southard Zaneariile 

Jacob  P.  Cowan Ashlnnd 

Henry  B.  Payne ..Cleveland 


Samnel  J.  Randall Philadelphia 

John  Robbins " 

Hieater  Ciymer Reading 

Wm.  MatoUler Baston 

Francis  D.  Collins Seranton 

JameH  B.  Reilly Pottsville 

Joseph  Powell Towanda 

John  Reilly Altoona 

Wm.  S.  Stenger Chambersbnrg 

Levi  Marsh „ York 

Lerl  Mauksy Look  HsTen 

Jacob  'i'urney Oreensburg 

James  H.  Hopkins Pittsbnrg 

Ales.  a.  Cochrane Alleghany  City 

Geo.  A.  Jiuks BrookWile 

Jamea  Sheakly West  Qreenville 

Albert  G.  Egbert Franklin 


Wm,  McFarland .Morriatowr 

Geo,  G.  Dibrell Spart; 

John  M.  File  Carth.agt 

John  M.  Bright FayetteviUi 

Jolm  F,  Houae. Clarksvillt 

Washington  C.  Whitthorne Columbij 

John  D.  C.  Atklnn Parif 

Wm.  P.  Caldwell Gardner 

H.  Casey  Yoong -..  Memphis 

John  H.  Reagan.  , Palestine 

David  B.  Citlburaon Jffforson 

James  W.  Throokiuorton. MoKiuney 

Roger  Q.  Mills Corsicinna 

John  Hancock Austin 

tiuBtave  Suhleioher Cuero 

Beverly  B.  Douglass Aylette's 

John  (joode,  Jr  (c) Norfolk 

Gilbert  C,  Walker ..Eichmond 

Geo.  C.  Cobrll ■ Danville 

John  Randolph  Tucket Le.-iiugton 

John  T.  Harris  Harrisburg 

Eppa  Hunton Wiirrenton 

Wm.  Terry  Wjtheville 


Benjamin  Wilson Wilsonbarg 

Chaa.  J.  Faulkner Martinburg 

Fank  Hereford Union 


Wm.  PittLynde Milwaukee 

Samuel  D.  Burchard Beaser  Dam 

Alaiisou  M.  Kimball Pine  River 

Geo.  W.  Cato.. Amherst 

REPUBLICANS, 


Henry  H.  Starkweather. Norwich 


Chas.  B.Farwell Chicago 

Stephen  A.  Huriburt Belvidere 

Horatio  C.  Burchard freeport 

Thos.  J.  Henderson. Princeton 

Greenbury  L.  Fort  Lacon 

Richard  H.  Whiting  (o)  Peorii 

Joseph  G.  Cannon Tuacoli 


Milton   S.  Robinann 

Thos.   J.  Cason. 

Lebanon 

.■..NoWesvilie 

JohnH.  Baker  (c)   

Goshen 
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IOWA. 

'ieo.  W.  McCrary Keokuk 

«>Uu  Q.    Tufts    .  .  Milton  Junctiou 

E^nry   O.Pratt , rharlos  City 

James  \Vils<»n  Buckingham 

£iekiol    S.  Hampson Sigourney 

Johu  A.  Kasson    I)ea  Moines 

James    W.    McDill Afton 

Addison  Oliver Ouawa 

KAXHAS. 

Wm.  A.  Phillips Salina 

Wm.  R.  Brown Hutchinson 

KKNTrCKT. 

John    D.  White  (c)  Manchester 

LOUISIANA. 

Chester  B.  Darrall  («.•) Brashear 

Frank  Morey  (i*)  Monroe 

Chas.  E.   Nash Washington 

MAINE. 

John   II.   Burleigh South  Berwick 

Wm.  P.  Fryo Lewistou 

James  G.  Blaine  Augu:?ta 

Eugene  Hale Ellsworth 

MASSAtHl'SETTS. 

Jamea  Buffingtou  (dead)  Fall  Kiver 

Beuj.  W.  Harris  .* East  Bridgewater 

Henry  L.  Pierce Boston 

Rufus  L.  Frost  (c)  Chelsea 

Geo.  F.  Hoar , ..Worcester 

MINNESOTA. 

Mark  II.  Dunnell Owatonna 

Horace  B.  Strait Shakopee 

Wm.  S,  King Minneapolis 

NEBRASKA. 

Lorenzo  Crounse Ft.  Calhoun 

NEVADA. 

Wm.  Woodhurn Virginia   City 

NEW    HAMPSHIBE. 

Henry  W.   Blair Plymouth 

NEW    JEESEY. 

Clement  H.  Sinnickson Salem 

Samuel  A.  Dobbins Mt.  liolly 

NEW    YORK. 

Simeon  B.  Chittenden Brooklyn 

Chas.    H.    Adams Cohoes 

Martin  J.  Townsend Troy 

Andrew    Williams Plattsburg 

Wm.  A.  Wheeler Malone 

Henry  II.   Hawthorne Saratoga  Springs 

Samuel  F.  Miller Franklin 

George  A.  liagley Watertown 

Wm.  H.  Baker Constantia 

Elias  W.  Leavenworth Syracuse 

Chnton   D.   McDougall Auburn 


Elbridge  f».  Lapham Canandaigua 

Thomas  C.  Piatt Owego 

John  M.  Davy    Rochester 

(ieorgt*  (r.  Hoskins Attica 

hyman  K.Bass Buffalo 

NORTH    CAROLINA. 

John  A.  Hyman Warrenton 

ouio. 

William  Lawrence Bellefimtaine 

Charles  Foster Fostoria 

Nelson  11.  Van  Vorhes Athens 

Lorenzo   Danford St.    Clairville 

L.   1).   Woodworth Youngstown 

I  James  Monroe Oberliu 

I  James  A.  Uarlield  Hiram 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  Chapman  Freeman Philadelphia 

Charles  O'Neill 

William  D.  Kelley 

Washington  Townsend West  Chester 

Allan  Wood,  Jr Conshohockeu 

A.   Kerr  Smith .Lancaster 

Winthrop  W^.  Ketchum Wilkesbarre 

John  B.  Packer Suiibury 

Sobieski  Ross    Cowdersport 

John  W.  Wallace. New  (  astle 


k( 


(( 


RHODE    ISLAND. 

Benjamin  T.  Fames Providence 

Latimer  W.  Ballou Woonsocket 

SOUTn    CAROLINA, 

Joseph  II.  Rainey  (c)  Georgetown 

E.  W.  M.  Mackey  (c)  .....Charleston 

Solomon  L.  Uoge Columbia 

Alex.  S.  Wallace  Yorkville 

Robert   Small Beaufort 

TENNESSEE. 

Jacob   M.  Thornburg Knoxville 

VERMONT. 

Charles    H.   Joyce Rutland 

Dudley  C.   Deuison Royalton 

George    W.    Hendee Morrisville 

VIRGINIA. 

William  H.  H.  Stowell Burkeville 

WISCONSIN. 

Charles  G.  Williams Janesville 

Lucien  B.  Caswell Ft.  Atkinson 

Henry  S.  Magoon Darlington 

A.  M.  Kimball Pine  River 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk Viroqua 


LIBERALS. 
Benjamin   A.  Willis 


New  York 


INDEPENDENTS. 

N.  P.  Banks Waltham,  Mass. 

Julius  H.  Seelye Amherst, 


n 
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ALABAMA  CNDER  DEMOCRACY. 


A  Constitutional  Convention  has  recently 
adjourned  in  Alabama.  Its  chief  work  has 
been,  under  the  instrument  framed,  to  re- 
duce the  school  fund,  and  make  the  Su- 
preme Court  an  elective  body.  It  was 
under  control  of  the  Democracy.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  South,  the  subject 
of  public  education  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  ninth  census,  illustrates  this  : 


SfATES. 


Eleven  .South'u 
States. 


t  =  p 


Alabama 

Arkansas...... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississipi 

N.  Carolina.. 
S.  Carolina... 
Tennessee.... 

Texas 

Virginia 


706,802 
341,737 
131,119 
835,929 
526,392 
581,206 
769,629 
503,763 
890,872 
571,075 
890,056 


6,658,57913,386,577 


3   1 


rt)  n 
at  a 

•    D 


o 


283,012  53.18 
133,339  39.02 
71,803152.79 
468,593  64.80 
276,15^51.15 
313,310  52.49 
397,690  49.34 
290,379156.84 
364.697  37.42 


221,703 
445,893 


37.18 
4').44 


•  ^ 


55.13 

38.08 
,5^1.74 
57.22 
53.75 
55.30 
53.79 
08.34 
44.31 
40.60 
50.77 


The  school  population  of  Alabama,  (all 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,)  by 
the  same  census  was  342,976,  of  whom  181,- 
787,  were  white,  and  161,156  colored,  chil- 
dren. According  to  the  reports  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Education,  there  was  : 

In  1869,  a  school  fund  of $524,(521.68 

In  1870,  **  500,409.18 

In  1871,  **  581,389.29 

In  1872,  "  640,627.83 

In  the  same  years,  the  attendance  was  as 

follows : 

Children. 
1869,  (estimated  by  Dr.  Sears,  Gen'l  ♦ 

Agent  Peabody  Fund) 160,000 

1871,  (State  Reports,  86,976  whites, 

and  54,336  colored) 141,312 

The  average  attendance  was  about  107,666. 

These  figures  denote  the  result,  under  Re- 
publican rule,  or  rather  at  its  beginnings. 
Since  then,  the  State  has  passed  under  Demo- 
cratic control.  What  is  its  record,  in  this 
important  particular  ?    Let  the  facts  reply  ! 

The  school  fund  has  been  reduced.  The 
school  attendance  is  much  less.    The  num- 


ber of  schools  has  decreased.  The  supervi' 
sion  has  deteriorated,  atld  the  pay  of  teacb.- 
ers  has  not  o^y  been  lessened,  but  made 
irregular  in  its  receipt.  The  total  reduction 
of  the  school  fand,  under  Democratic  leg^ia- 
lation,  has  reached  $227,017.  The  attend- 
anoe  has  decreased  over  one-third. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  has  carried 
out  tliis  Bourbon  policy.  The  following  is 
the  Mobile  Register's  synopsis  of  the  Article 
on  Education,  as  adopted,  in  all  its  main 
features : 

1.  Separate  schools  are  furnished  for  tlie 
white  and  colored  children,  and  neither  raoe 
is  permitted  to  attend  the  schools  of  the 
other. 

2.  The  school  fund  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
following   sources :    Any    lands,    money    or 
other  property  that  may  be  given  by  any  in- 
dividual, or  by  the  State,  for  school  purposes  ; 
all  escheats   and   equivalents  for  exemption 
from  military   duty ;  a    poll  tax  of    $1.50 ; 
the  interest  on  the  16th  section  and  surplas 
revenue  fund  ;  not  less  than  $100,000  anna- 
ally  to  be  appropriated  by  the  General   As- 
sembly, but  which  must  be  increased  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  condition  of  the  Treasury 
and  resources  of  the  State  will  permit. 

3.  The  expenses  of  disbursement  of  school 
fund,  not  to  exceed  four  per  cent. 

4.  Trustees  for"  the  State  University  and 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  Senate. 

5.  The  University  and  A.  and  M.  College 
shall  not  be  removed  from  present  location. 

6.  A  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  be  appointed. 

7.  The  duties  of  County  Superintendent  to 
be  performed  by  township  trustees. 

Under  this,  the  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  abolished.  It  is  perhaps  as  well,  as 
being  a  piece  of  cumbersome  machinery. 
The  object  in  establishing  it  was  to  have 
some  influential  and  active  citizen  in  every 
Congressional  District  officially  interested  in 
the  establiwhmeut  of  a  system,  new  to  aVv 
and  against  which  the  prejudices  of  many 
were  pre-arrayed.  The  providing  for  a  State 
Superintendent  is  an  unexpected  concession 
to  modern  ideas  ;  but  the  return  to  the  town- 
ship trustee  superintendency,  is  a  fatal  error. 
It  is  enthroning  inefficiency,  and  indifference 
and  prejudice,  over  all  the  local  details — 
those  which  are  most  important.     There  can 
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be  no  dou'bt  bat  th|t  the  larger  proportion 
of  snch  wlkite  persons  as   are  in   the  main  * 
likely  to  1h»  selected  for  sohool  trustees,  will  | 
be  at  heart  hostile  or  indiflferent.     They,  like  i 
tke  5cliola.rs,  need  education. 

The  wHole  tendency  of  Democratic  admin- 
istration ia,  to  impair  the  Free  School  System. 
Time  corrects  the  evils  their  prejudices  cre- 
ate ;  but  then  there  is  a  fatal  loss,  any  way. 
The  Democrats  got  possession  of  Alabama,  in 
1S73.  Tlie  following  report  of  the  schools, 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  present  year,  will 
show,  conclusively,  the  retrograde  spirit 
which  now  controls : 

TOTAL  HUMB-CR   MnReLLKD. 

Whites  Colorwl.  Tot»l. 

Firstquartcr &,y54  4,687  10  641 

Secona  quarter 21.095  23,794  47,889 

Third  quarter 4S,705  32.808  78  678 

Whites.  Colored.  Total. 

First  quar'r,  schools  taught        171  94  265 

Hec'd  quar'r,  schools  taught       810  ft73  1. 333 

Third  quar'r,  schools  taught    1,540  948  2,483 

Whites.    Colored.     Total. 
First  quarter,  No.  teachers.     20S  105  318 

Kec'd  quarter,  No.  teachers,      866  622  1,488 

Third  quar'r.  No.  teachers,  1,«89  978  2.071 

Avera:?e  pay  of  teachers  per  mculh  for  three  quar- 
ters, $32.  OS. 
Number  of  days  taught  for  three  quarters,  125. 
Am^mnt  paid  teachers— white  schools,  $141,579;  col- 
ored, $132,745. 
Nurahor  of  counties  in  which  schools  were  taughi — 
2o  first  quarter;  57 second  quarter;  65  third  quarter. 

Compare  the  Vest  quarter  of  1 875  with  the 
figures'   of  attendance,  given  for   1869   and 
1871,  and  also  with  the  number  of  children 
in  the  State,  of  school   age,  in  1874.     Hon. 
Joseph   Speed,  State   Superintendent,  then 
stated   the   number   of   white    children    at 
233,333;  colored  children,    172,506;    total, 
405,839.     The  present  attendance  shows  a 
decrease  from  1871,  of  29,093  pupils,  as  to 
average  attendance,   and  of  62,739  less  en- 
rollment.    It   appears    that,    under    Demo- 
cratic raauagemJBnt,  the  State  owes  the  school 
fund  over  $500,000.     This  indebtedness  has 
grown  up  in  less  than  three  years.     These 
facts  all  tend  to  establish   that  Democratic 
rule  is  the  rule  of  ignorance. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  an  ad- 
dress just  issued  by  a  committee  of  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Convention,  to 
the  people  of  Alabama.  It  aflfords  both  con- 
fession and  defense  of  the  Bourbon  policy 
,  of  destroying  the  efficiency  of  the  School 
System : 

In  relation  to  the  Public  Schools  the  Con- 
vention has  made  the  most  salutary  changes. 


The  great  complaint  has  been  that  there  were 
too  many  unnecessary  officers,  and  too  much 
useless  machinery  employed,  to  handle  the 
school  fund,  and  that  the  money  thus  ex- 
pended should  be  saved  for  teaching  the 
children.  The  Convention  abolished  the 
School  Board,  and  thereby  abolished  the  ex- 
pense of  another  Legislature  to  do  what 
could  be  safely  required  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  impoverished  condition  of  the 
people,  and  the  immense  burden  of  State, 
and  county,  and  city  taxation,  which  they 
are  now  unable  to  carry,  compelled  your 
delegates  to  refuse  to  pile  up  any  more 
weight,  until  the  people  recovered  their 
strength,  unloaded,  and  had  time  to  rest  and 
collect  the  means  to  devote  to  Public  Scljiools. 
The  Convention  acted  on  these  principles  in 
providing,  as  it  did  in  the  new  Constitution, 
for  the  support  of  Public  Schools.  It  was 
estimated  that  from  the  sources  specified  in 
the  new  Constitution,  the  amount  that  could 
be  certainly  raised  for  school  purposes,  would 
be  about  three  hundred  and  two  thousand 
dollars.  If  the  people  and  the  tax  collectors 
do  their  duty,  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  will  produce  more  money  for 
the  support  of  Public  Schools  than  has  here- 
tofore been  expended  in  actual  teaching. 
The  Convention  has  saved  at  least  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  in  abolishing  the 
School  Board,  and  limiting  the  amount  to  be 
paid  for  officers  to  four  per  centum  of  the 
school  fund,  thus  leaving  nihety-six  per  cen- 
tum to  pav  teachers.  The  poll  tax  collected 
in  each  county  is  to  be  kept  in  each  county, 
and  applied  there  to  Public  Schools.  The 
failure  to  collect  more  of  the  poll  tax  is  charge- 
able to  the  tax  collectors.  There  ar^  in  the 
State  over  two  hundred  thousand  voters,  and 
the  amount  of  poll  taxes .  collected  has  not 
reached  more  than  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  As  each  county  would 
be  entitled  to  its  own  poll  tax,  the  people  in 
each  township,  and  especially  the  Trustees, 
will  give  special  attention  to  the  payment  of 
the  poll  tax,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
change  will  add  at  least  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum  to  the  school  fund. 
If  any  fear  that  the  new  Constitution  has  im- 
paired the  Public  Schools,  in  not  providing 
a  sufficient  fund  to  support  them,  exists, 
such  apprehension  must  be  dispelled  by  the 
first  section  of  the  twelfth  article,  which  pro- 
vides that  "the  General  Assembly  shall  es- 
tablish, organize,  and  maintain  a  system  of 
Public  Schools  throughout  the  State,  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  twenty-one  years."  The  Con- 
vention gave  every  dollar  that  could  be 
spared  at  this  time  for  Public  Schools,  and  if 
it  is  found  that  the  system  is  likely  to  suffer 
for  want  of  more  money,  the  General  As- 
sembly has  the  full  authority  to  appropriate 
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as  much  as  the  people  demand  to  answer  all 
such  purposes.  The  people  pay  the  taxes, 
and  elect  their  own  representatives,  and  if 
the  Public  Schools  languish  and  die  for  the 
want  of  money,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives,  and  not 
that  of  the  new  Constitution. 

Taking  the  above  as  a  fair  statement  of 
what  is  aimed  at  by  the  present  Democratic 
rulers  of  Alabama,  it  will  be  seen  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  showing,  the  school 
fund  has  been  systematically  reduced  from 
$610,627,  in  1872,  the  last  year  of  Republi- 
can administration,  to  about  $450,000,  in 
1874-5,  and  is  to  be  still  further  reduced 
under  the  "  Constitution  framed  by  your 
own  people,"  to  about  $302,000.  The  poll 
tax  has  boon  reduced  to  fifty  cents,  (a  fact 
not  objectionable  in  itself),  and  the  whole 
amount  to  be  raised  therefrom  cannot  exceed 
$100,000,  and  will  probably  not  amount  to 
two-thirds  of  that  sum.  The  Bourbon 
estimate  itself  is  therefore  not  over  $380,000 
per  annum  This,  too,  with  an  illiterate 
population,  over  the  age  of  ten  years,  (ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  census  of  1S70), 
of  283,012  persons  ;  the  school  population 
of  the  State,  at  the  same  date,  being  336,- 
976,  making  but  little  over  one  dollar  per 
capita,  at  the  present  time.  New  Jersey,  with 
a  population  of  906,096  in  1870,  spent,  in 
1873-4,  $2,471,313  for  public  schools.  Ala- 
bama, with  a  population  in  1870  of  996,992, 
proposes,  in  1875,  by  Constitutional  enact- 
ment, to  spend  the  munificent  sum  of  $380,- 
000,  or  thereabouts.  • 

Besides  this,  the  Constitution  abolishes 
the  present  system  of  county  superintend- 
ency,  and  substitutes  therefor  the  control  of 
Township  Trustees.  The  history  of  pro- 
slavery  Alabama  has  been  too  pregnant  with 
significant  incidents,  to  allow  any  one  to 
doubt  the  intent  of  this  policy.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  schools  will  thereby  be  handed  over 
to  the  control  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  education  of  the  labor  they  aim  to  con- 
trol, and  who  are  opposed  to  taxing  the  well- 
to-do  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Be- 
sides, the  trustee  system  is  a  wasteful  and 
incompetent  one,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
unless  it  may  be  rigidly  supervised  by 
trained  and  competent  persons,  animated  by 
the  zeal  of  the  professional  educator. 


These  things  are  but  i]^e  natural   results 
of  Democratic  reaction.      They  are  evidence 
of  the  expiring  malice  of  the  slaveocra.cjr- 
No  doubt  finds  place  in  the  minds  of  sincere 
and  sagacious  believers  of  the  final  yrictory 
of  the  Free  Schopls  and  the  principles  of  Re- 
publicanism      But  it  is  well  to  watch  t-lie 
work  of  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  educa- 
tion.    * '  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them .  *  * 

The  Democrats  have  suddenly  lost  th.eir 
former   admiration   for   Carl   Schurz.      Last 
year  he  was,  in  their  opinion,   "  the  noblest 
German  in  America.*'     Now  they  call  h-ira 
''an   unreliable   Dutchman."     When   tliejr 
thought  him  an  ally  of  Democracy,  he  was 
"the  foremost  statesman  of  the  age;"  novr 
that  he  has  urged  the  election  of  Governor 
Hayes,    they   consider    him    "a  third-rate 
statesman,"  and  claim  that  they  kept  him  at 
home  in  Missouri,  because  they   wanted   a 
better  man. .     Schurz   was   the  Democratic 
idol  of  yesterday ;  to-day  they  are  ready  to 
burn  him  as  a  heretic.     Yet  Schurz  stands 
where  he  always  stood — the  difl5.culty  being, 
that  he  didn't  stand  where  the   Democrats 
thought  he  did. 

"^ »     ■■  ■ 

Out    of    130,000    persons    committed    to 

prison  in   England  and  Wales  in  1867,  only 
4,137  could  read  and  write.     Our  own  statis- 
tics of  crime  show  clearly  that  ignorance  is 
our  greatest   enemy.     To  guard  against  it, 
our  Free  School  System  must  become  general 
throughout  the   land.     No  sectarian   influ- 
ences hhould  be  allowed  to  cripple  its  useful- 
ness.    It  should  be  as  impartial  as  it  is  free.  " 
The   future  of  the   Republic  depends  upon 
our  Free  Schools.     To  multiply  and  protect 
these  nurseries  of  freemen  requires  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  all  intelligent  citizens,   irre- 
spective of  party. 


The  Memphis  Appeal  demands  "cheap 
money."  The  cheapest  we  know  of  is  the 
Confederate  currency.  The  Appeal  ought  to 
get  plenty  of  that,  in  Tennessee.  It  can  be 
purchased  by  the  ton,  and  as  cheap  as  old 
rags.  "Cheap  money"  is  a  new  cry. — 
"Cheap,"  according  to  what  standard? 
Our  motto  is,  "  Cheap  goods,  and  money 
woi:th  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar."    t 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  VICTORY. 


1 

i 


The  redemption  Of  Ohio  from  Demooratio 
control  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
party  victory.  It  is  the  triumph  of  intelli- 
gence over  ignorance,  public  virtue  over 
Tice,    good  faith  over  that  reoklens  spirit 


party  that  «oald  protect  the  interests  of  the 
working  men. 

But,  with  the  majority,  the  arts  and  tricks 
of  the  demagogue  failed.  The  people  were 
too  intelligent  to  accept  statements  for  facts, 


whicH  would  lead  the  State  and  the  Nation  ©r  empty  promises  for  realization.  The  infla- 
te repudiate  their  honest  obligations.  If  the  tiou  heresy  was  weighed  and  found  wanting  ; 
State  liad  gone  Republican  by  only  one  thou- !  the  tempting  baits  offered,  were  declined  ; 
sand  majority,  the  victory  would  have  been  a  I  the  charges  raised  against  the  Republican 
erand  one,  for  it  would  show  that  the  com-  party,  were  submitted  to  the  severe  test  of 
mon  sense  of  the  majority  of  the  people  was  investigation,  and  rejected,  as  without  foun- 
suificient  to  hold  in  check  those  forces  of  i  dation.  At  all  points,  on  every  issue  raised, 
demoralization  which  have  been  at  work 
for  the  past  two  years.     But  the  majority 


^ven  for  Governor  Hayes  indicates  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  alive  to  the  issues 
of  the  hour,  and  can  be  relied  upon  when 
any  great  principle,  involving  National  honor 
or  safety,  is  in  danger.  Two  years  of  control 
had  given  the  Democrats  an  opportunity  to 
entrench    themselves.      Every   State    office 


an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  wants 
and  n'  oessities  of  all  classes,  and  the  meas- 
ures needed  to  supply  them,  met  the  paid 
agents  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  fur- 
nished, on  the  spot,  the  antidote  for  the 
poison  they  endeavored  to  introduce. 

For  this  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind, 
we  owe  much  to  the  Republican  press  of 
Ohio.     Eloquent  speakers  have  been  a  power. 


was  held  by  an  active  partizan,  who  used  ,  i,^  ^^^^  campaign  ;  but  the  field  of  their  work 
his  official  influence  to  protect  and  advance  |  j^^^g  ^^^^  limited.     To  the  free  press,  of  Ohio, 

holding   up,  day  after  day,  and  week  after 


his  party.     Democratic  office  holders  were 
taxed  heavily,  for  the  funds  needed.     Party 
discipline  was  rigidly  enforced.     Every  weak 
point  was  carefully  guarded  and   strength- 
ened.    The  best  speakers  in  the  Democratic 
ranks  were  sent  out  among  the  people.     All 
that  eloquence  and  money   could  do,  was 
done.    Golden  promises  were  held  out  to  the 
working  men.     They  were  told,   that  dull 
times,  and  consequent  poverty,   were  the 
direct    results  of  Republican  rule.      They 
were  told,  that  a  Democratic  triumph  would 
revive  business,   make  money  plenty,   put 
food  into  the  mouths  of  the  poor,  and  in- 
crease values  of  all  kinds  ;  while  a  Republi- 
can triumph  would  depress  business,  induce 
poverty  among  the  laboring  classes,  and,  by 
a  shrinking  of  values,  bring  about  general 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.     Democratic  orators 
dwelt  upon  these  points — painted  the  bless- 
ings of  Democratic  rule,  and  the  evils  of  Re- 
publican ascendancy,  in  strongest  contrast ; 
all  sunshine,  on  one  side  ;  all  darkness  and 
gloom,   on    the    other.     Some  honest  men 
were  deceived,  and  led  to  believe  that  these 
♦lemagogues  were  speaking  the  truth,  and 
that  the   Democratic  party   was   the    only 
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week,  the  true  issues,  and  the  true  princi- 
ples -dealing  heavy  blows  against  en- 
trenched Democracy — watching  the  whole 
line  of  attack,  and  sending  to  the  remotest 
sections  of  the  State  re-inforcements,  in  the 
shape  of  facts  and  figures,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple could  form  an  intelligent  judgment  for 
themselves,  we  owe  the  victory  that  has  re- 
deemed Ohio  from  the  rule  of  Democracy. 

All  honor  to  the  Republican  press  of  the 
State  I — to  those  whose  pen  and  voice  have 
helped  the  good  work  ! — to  those  who  have 
given  time,  and  money,  and  hard  work,  to 
bring  out  a  full  vote  I — to  all,  who,  irre- 
spective of  party,  by  word  or  deed,  precept 
or  example,  contributed  to  the  glorious  re- 
sult that  has  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  throughout 
the  land,  all  honor  I 

They  have  furnished  to  the  Nation  an 
illustration  of  what  intelligent  men  can  do, 
when  aroused  by  a  sense  of  duty.  They 
have  become  an  inspiration  to  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  and  will  exert  «n  influence 
that  will  redeem  those  States  from  the  Demo- 
cratic thraldom  that  now  oppresses  them. 
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But  the  work  is  not  all  doue.  Republi- 
cans of  Ohio  must  not  relax  into  apathj,  or 
fold  their  arms,  contented  with  the  recent 
victory.  They  have  other  duties  to  perform. 
They  must  show,  by  wise  measures,  prudent 
legislation,  honest  administration  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  people  were  right  in  their 
verdict,  and  that  the  Republican  party  is  all 
that  its  friends  claim  it  to  be — the  truest 
friend  of  constitutional  liberty  and  good 
government. 

Organization  must  be  kept  np,  and  per- 
fected. What  has  proven  good,  must  be 
made  better.  Every  town  should  have  its 
Igcal  organization,  and  the  wisest  men  should 


be  called  to  govern  it.     Every  effort    sliorild 
be  made  to  keep  down  local  jealousies — to 
keep  our  friends  united,  so  that,  next  year, 
Ohio  may  roll  up  a  majority  equal  to  tlie  one 
that  sent  Vallandigham  to  the  shades  of  ob* 
scurity.     The  victory  in  1876,  must  be   wor- 
thy of  the  Centennial  year — so  complete    in 
its  achievements,  that  the  civilized    'world 
will  unite  in  saying  that  the  young   Repub- 
lic has  taken  no  step  backward,  but   closes 
its  hundredth  year  with  a  government    as 
honestly  administered,  and  with  a  patriotism 
as  pure,  as  when  it  first  took  its  place  amon^ 
the  family  of  nations. 


WHO  ARE  THE  TAX-PAYERS  ? 


Internal  Rbvbnites. — For  the  purpose  of 

showing  just  where  the  Internal  revenues 

come  from,  the  following  analysis  of  the  tax 

for  1 874  is  given.   There  was  collected  from — 

Spirits $49,444,089.85 

Tobacco 33,242,875.62 

Fermented  liquors 9^,304,679.72 

Banks  and  bankers 3,387,160.67 

Penalties,  etc 364,216.34 

Adhesive  stamps 6,136,844.64 

Balances 764,880.14 


$102,644,746.98 
If  a  family  uses  fifty  boxes  of  matches,  of 
ordinary'size,  in  a  year,  they  pay  fifty  cents 
in  taxes  to  support  the  Government.  If  they 
have  occasion  to  use  a  few  bottles  of  patent 
medicines ;  or  if  the  ladies  are  disposed  to 
indulge  in  perfumery  ;  or  if  the  head  of  the 
family  is  well-to-do  and  keeps  a  bank  account, 
on  which  he  occasionally  draws  a  check, 
these  incidents  may  occasion  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  in  taxes. 
But  this  includes  the  entire  list  of  articles 
taxed,  excepting  spirits,  beer  and  tobacco  in 
their  various  forms.  But  the  latter  articles 
are  not  included  among  the  necessaries  of 
life  ;  they  are  luxuries.  Dealers  in  these 
articles  not  only  add  the  amount  of  the  tax 
to  the  cost  of  their  goods,  but  they  fix  a 
profit  on  the  tax  itself,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  they  do  on  the  original  price  for  the 
article  before  the  tax  is  added.  In  other 
words,  the  tax  pays  the  same  rate  of  profit 
as  the  goods — and  yet  the  consumption  increase$. 
The  dealer  rarely  complains  of  the  tax ;  he 


makes  money  out  of  it,  and  the  slave  to 
artificial  appetite  pays  it  all. 

Customs  Revenues. — Free  Traders  attempt 
to  deceive  the  people  by  making  them   be- 
lieve the  tariff  of  duties  imposed   on    im- 
ported goods  is,  in  all  cases,  a  tax  on  the 
consumers  of  those  goods.     It  is  not  so.     In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  duties  are  wholly  a 
tax  upon  the  foreign  producer ;  and  be  so 
understands  it.     Hence  the  persistent  efTorts 
made  by  Great  Britain  to  secure  a  reduction 
of  our  tariff,  and  of  Canada  to  obtain  a  free- 
trade  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.     It 
is  the  producer,  not  the  consumer,  who  pays 
the  duties.    Maine  and  Canada  each  send  a 
cargo  of  potatoes  to  Boston  or  New  York. 
They  each  sell  out  at  $1.00  per  bushel. 
Maine  receives  the  full  amount  of  the  sale, 
while  Canada  leaves  fifteen  cents  out  of  each 
dollar,  as   a  duty  on  the  goods.     It  is  the 
same  with  nine-tenths  of   all  the  foreign 
goods  brought  to   United  States  markets. 
The  duties  are  paid  by  the  producers^  for  the 
privilege  of  using  our  markets.     It  is  as  direct 
a  tax  upon  him  as  the  charges  for  freight, 
insurance  and  commissions.     The  Castoios 
revenues  amount  to  about  $175,000,000  a 
year,  of  which  not  less  than  $125,000,00(» 
are  paid  by  those,  outside  of  the  Union^  who 
use  our  markets  for  their  own  advantage. 

It  is  not  the  brilliant  orator,  who  delight* 
by  his  silvery  tones,  that  carries  conviction, 
but  the  earnest  man,  whose  daily  walk  is  » 
sermon,  and  whose  example  is  an  irresistiblt 
power  in  moulding  the  opinions  of  others. 


THX  DEMOCRATIC  COKSTITUTIONAL  COMYKNTION  OF  TEXAS. 
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DEMOCRATIC  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  TEXAS. 


Tli.i&  l)odjr,  now  in  session^  has  decided, 
by  tix^  vote  of  its  Bourbon  majoritj)  that  it 
hjks  tike  right  to  legislate  generally — that  it 
is  ^witl^in  its  proTinoe  to  postpone  a  general 
election,  and  to  sabmit  or  not,  as  in  their 
&we«t    will  may  be  determined,    whether  or 
not  tli.«  instrument  they  frame  shall  be  sub- 
mitt^^dL  to  the  people  for  ratification.     They 
"ka-ve    already  Toted   to  postpone  the  next 
general  election,  and  seem  inclined  to  make 
a  UzlnAia  ruaa  of  the  State  and  its  institutions. 
Som^  of  the  debates  are,  to  say  the  least, 
**peouliar'*   in  tone.      Here  are  delegates 
opposing  the  right  of  taxation   for  school 
purposes.     Another  bright  talker,   of  the 
%axn.e  school,   does  not  want  the   **  people 
burdened  with  the  support  of  charitable  in- 
stitutions.''   The  Austin  SicUeJoumalf  organ 
of  tlie  Democracy,  thinks  this  sort  of  thing 
ill-advised,  especially  as  to  the  schools,  but 
eeexns  to  be  by  no  means  sure  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  school  taxation  are  not  right,  after 
all.     It  says  :  "In  going  back  to  elemental 
principles  of  free  government,  we  deny  that 
the   Legislature  has  the   right  to  tax  the 
people  for  making  donations  of  public  money 
to  indiyiduals."    But  it  allows,  that  school 
taxes    are    **  justified  by    a  sound   public 
policy.*'     It  is  in  doubt  whether  a  general 
fund  is  or  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  Texas 
is  concerned,  because  there  is  a  grant  of 
land  for  that  purpose.     The  fund  arising 
therefrom,   it  admits  to  have  been  abused, 
and  recent  State    reports    show  that    the 
Democratic  Administration  and  Legislature 
have  failed,  as  well  as  the  county  authorities, 
to  use  the  school  fund  for  school  purposes. 
It  may  be  worth  while  inquiring  what 
provisions  have  heretofore  been   made  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.    The  Re- 
public of  Texas,  by  an  Act  approved  January 
26,  1839,   granted  three  leagues  of  land  for 
the    purpose    of    establishing    a    primary 
school  or  academy.      The  first  Constitution 
of  the  SUte  of  Texas,  adopted  in  1845,  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  public  schools, 
and  provides  for  taxation  to  support  them — 
ene-tenth  of  the  State  revenue  being  de- 
voted to  their  support,  as  a  perpetual  fund. 


It  confirmed  the  land  grants  made  under  the 
Republic,  which  included  fifty  leagues  for 
the  endowment  of  two  Colleges  or  Universi- 
ties. The  Democratic -Johnson  Constitution, 
of  1866,  re-afllrmed  the  preceding  provisions. 
It  also  provided  for  the  sale  of  school  land 
to  actual  settlers  ;  required  the  Legislature 
to  annually  appropriate  the  amount  const!' 
tutionally  required  for  the  school  fund. 
Taxes  paid  by  colored  persons  were  to  beset 
apart  for  schools  for  their  children.  The 
Constitution  of  1869,  framed  under  the  Re- 
construction Acts,  provides,  in  addition  to 
re-afiirming  the  foregoing,  (all  but  that  re- 
lating to  colored  schools),  that  there  shall 
be  a  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
elected  or  appointed  for  four  years.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  permanent  fund  before  pro- 
vided, it  set  apart  all  the  proceeds  arising 
from  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  Texas, 
and  of  a  one-dollar  poll  tax.  The  fund  thus 
created,  to  be  invested  in  United  States 
bonds.  What  the  Bourbons  have  done  Is 
not  yet  clear. 


Onb  votb  may  save  a  town  ofBlce ;  one  vote 
may  save  the  county  ticket ;  one  vote  may 
save  the  State  ticket ;  one  vote  may  deter- 
mine whether  the  State  is  to  have  good  gov  • 
ernment  or  bad,  faithful  ofiicials  or  dishonest 
ones.  In  view  of  this  possibility,  can  any 
citizen,  who  desires  the  triumph  of  just  prin- 
ciples, neglect  his  duty  at  the  polls?  Re- 
member that  every  bad  element  in  the  com- 
munity will  be  represented  at  the  ballot-box, 
and  will  triumph  unless  intelligence  neutral- 
izes heir  efiforts.  Give  one  day  at  least  to 
the  election  ;  urge  every  respectable  man  to 
vote  ;  and,  by  example,  strengthen  Republi- 
canism everywhere.     The  victory  will  be 

ours  if  we  but  work  hard  enough  to  deserve  it. 

♦  ♦ 

The  enemy  are  on  the  run.     They  have 

been  driven  from  one  sfronghold,   and  on 

the  2d  of  November  they  must  be  driven 

from  all.     Drum  up  recruits  1   keep  the  old 

flag  at  the  head  of  the  column !  bring  every 

man  to  the  front !  and  the  general  battle  of 

November  will  result  in  a  glorious  Tictory 

for  the  friends  of  the  Union. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  AT  DES  MOINES. 


The  following  is  the  full  text  of  President 
Grant's  speech  at  the  annual  re-union  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Des  Moines,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1875 : 

'*  Comrades,  it  always  affords  me  much 
gratification  to  meet  my  old  comrades  in 
arms  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  ago,  and  to 
live  over  again  in  memory  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  those  days — hardships  imposed 
for  the  preservation  and  perpethation  of  our 
free  institutions.  We  believed  then,  and  be- 
lieve now,  that  we  had  a  good  Government, 
worth  fighting  for,  and,  if  need  be,  dying 
for.  How  many  of  our  comrades  of  those 
days  paid  the  latter  price  for  our  preserved 
Union !  Let  their  heroism  and  sacrifices  be 
ever  green  in  our  memory.  Let  not  the  re- 
sults of  their  sacrifices  be  destroyed.  The 
Union  and  the  free  institutions,  for  which 
they  fell,  should  be  held  more  dear  for  their 
sacrifices.  We  will  not  deny  to  any  of  those 
who  fought  against  us  any  privileges  under 
the  Government  which  we  claim  for  our- 
selves ;  on  the  contrary,  we  welcome  all  such 
who  come  forward  in  good  faith  to  help  build 
up  the  waste  places  and  to  perpetuate  our  in- 
stitutions against  all  enemies,  as  brothers  in 
full  interest  with  us  in  a  common  heritage  ; 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  apologize  for  the 
part  we  took  in  the  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  like  trials  will  never  again  befall  our 
country.  In  this  sentiment  no  class  9f  people 
can  more  heartily  join  than  the  soldier  who 
submitted  to  the  dangers,  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  the  camp  and  the  battle-field.  On 
whichever  side  they  may  have  fought,  no  class 
of  people  are  more  interested  in  guarding 
against  a  recurrence  of  those  days. 

*'  Let  us,  then,  begin  by  guarding  against 
every  enem^  threatening  the  perpetuity  of 
free  RepubUcan  institutions.  I  do  not  bring 
into  this  assemblage  politics,  certainly  not 
partisan  politics ;  but  it  is  a  fair  subject  for 
soldiers  in  their  deliberations  to  consider 
what  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  prize 
for  which  they  battled  in  a  Republic  like 
ours.  Where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign 
and  the  official  the  servant,  wher«  no  power 
is  exercised,  except  by  the  will  of  the  people, 


it  is  important  that  the  sovereign — ^the  peo- 
ple— should  possess  intelligence. 

''The  free  school  is  the  promoter  of  that 
intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  as  a  free 
nation.     If  we  are  to  have  another  contest  in 
the  near  future  of  our  national  existence,    I 
predict  that  the  dividing  line  will   not  be 
Mason  and  Dixon's,  but  between  patriotism 
and  intelligence  on  the  one  side,  and  super- 
stitk)n,  ambition  and  ignorance  on  the  other. 
Now,  in  this  Centennial  year  of  our  national 
existence,  1  believe  it  a  good  time  t^o  begin 
the  work  of  strengthening  the  foundation  of 
the  house  commenced  by  our  patriotic  fore- 
fathers, one  hundred  years  ago,  at  Concord 
and  Lexington.     Let  as  all  labor  to  add  all 
needful  guarantees  for  the  more  perfect  se- 
curity of  free  thought,  free  speech  and  free 
press,  pure  morals,  unfettered  religious  sen- 
timents, and  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  to 
all  men,  irrespective  of  nationality,  color  or 
religion.     Encourage   free  schools,  and  re- 
solve that  not  one  dollar  of  money  appropri- 
ated to  their  support,  no  matter  how  raised, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  any 
sectarian  school.     Resolved  that  neither  the 
State  nor  Nation,  or  both  combined,  shall 
support  institutions  of  learning  other  than 
those  sufficient  to  afford    to    every  child, 
growing  up  in  the  land,  the  opportunity  of 
a  good  common  school  education,  unmixed 
with  sectarian,  pagan  or  atheistical  tenets. 
Leave  the  matter  of  religion  to  the  family 
altar,  the  Church  and  the  private  school, 
support«rd  entirely  by  private  contributions. 
Keop  the  Church  and  State  forever  separate. 
With  those  safeguards,  1  believe  the  battles 
which  created  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
will  not  have  been  fought  in  vain." 

The  Democratic  party  is  anxious  to  blot 
out  the  past.  Anxiety  is  too  mild  a  term. 
Its  followers  should  pray  to  have  it  blotted 
out,  for  it  contains  so  much  that  is  shame- 
ful, that  eternal  oblivion  would  be  welcome. 
But  the  past  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  use- 
ful as  an  index  to  the  future.  The  servant 
who  has  proven  unfaithful  in  the  past,  can- 
not well  be  trusted  in  preference  to  one  who 
has  always  been  true. 
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NATIONAL. 

...Two  events  have  occurred  during  the 
past  mouthy  which  transcend,  bj  far,  the 
usual  importance  attached  to  similar  inci- 
dents. We  refer  to  the  notable  speech  made 
by  President  Grant,  at  the  Des  Moines  Re- 
anion  of  the  Armj  of  the  Teunessee,  and  to 
the  remarkable  political  campaign  in  Ohio, 
and.  its  victorious  termination,  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  12th,  by  the  election  of  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  over  William  Allen,  as  Governor  of 
the  new  Keystone  State  of  this  Union.  Else- 


where, the  victory,  and  its  meaning,  is  made 
the  tneme  of.  ample  comment.  But  there 
ar«  noteworthy  points  to  be  observed.  The 
vote,  though  full  details  are  not  yet  at  hand, 
is  an  unusually  large  one,  reaching,  in  all 
probability,  to  that  cast  for  Secretary  of 
State,  in  October,  1872 — the  year  of  the  last 
Presidential  election.  The  accompanying 
table  will  show,  very  clearly,  the  fluctuations 
for  the  last  ten  years,  both  in  the  aggre- 
gate vote  cast,  and  the  various  majorities 
given : 


Summary  of  the   Vote  of  Ohio  for  Ten  Years : 


TBAB. 


1865... 
1866... 
1867... 
186vS... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 


OPPICB. 


Governor 

Secretary  of  State.. 

Governor 

Secretary  of  State.. 

President 

^Governor 

I  Secretary  of  State.. 

iGovernor 

Secretary  of  State.. 

President 

^Governor 


Secretary  of  State.. 


RBPDBU- 
CAN. 

223,633 
256,302 
243,605 
267,065 
280,223 
236,099 
221,715 
238,273 
265,930 
281,852 
213,837 
221,204 


DBMO- 
CRATIC. 

193,697 
213,606 
240,6^1 
249,682 
238,606 
228,581 
205,047 
218,105 
251,780 
244,321 
214,654 
238,406 


BBP. 
MAJ. 

29,936 
42,696 

2,984 
17,383 
41,617 

7,518 
16,668 
20,168 
14,150 
37,531 

DBM. 
MAJ. 

8i7 

•  ••••••••  ••• 

17,202 

TOTAL 

VOTE. 

• 

IN- 
CREASE. 

DB- 
CRBASB. 

417,330 

469,908 

52,578 

14,318 

32,521 

2,082 

484,226 
516,747 
518,829 
464,680 

54,1*49' 

37,918 

426,762 

456,378 
517,710 
52(>,  1 73 
428,491 
459,610 

29,616 

61,332 

8,463 

'  97,682  * 

31,119 

To  the  regular  votes  of  1873  and  1874, 
must  be  added  the  following  ** parasite*' 
vote,  oast  by  the  so-called  Liberal  and  Pro- 
hibition parties  : 

1873 20,108 

1874 7,815 

Making  the  toUl  vote,  in  1873 448,599 

**  "  **  1874 467,425 

It  seems,  from  all  accounts,  that  the  aggre- 
gate vote,  oast  at  the  recent  election,  exceeds 
550,000,  and  will  probably  foot  up  over  100,- 
000  mpre  than  the  total  of  1 874.  If  this  is 
the  case,  the  vote  with  which,  as  to  numbers, 
it  must  be  compared,  is  that  cast  at  the  Oc- 
tober election  of  1872,  when  the  Republican 
majority  was  14,150. 

Should  this  prove  to  be  the  correct  basis 

for  comparison,  the  next  fact  established, 

will  be,  that  the  Republican  party  in  Ohio— 

and,  as  a  corollary,  in  the  country — ^is  once 

more  united.     Iowa  and  Nebraska  respond 

to  Ohio,  and    from  the   most  enterprising 
city  in  New  Jersey,  (Newark,)  comes  back  a 


responsive  cheer.  These  elections  prove 
the  intelligent  honesty  of  the  masses  ;  they 
prove,  also,  that  the  people  will  not  trust 
the  Democratic  party.  It  was  unfaithful  in 
our  hour  of  direst  need.  For  it  there  is  no 
salvation.  It  must  be  resolved  back  into 
original  elements,  and  new  combinations 
made  thereof.  Careful  examination  will  be 
necessary,  before  footing  up  and  balancing 
the  Ohio  ledger ;  but,  at  this  writing,  the 
practical  result  is  assured,  while  the  moral 
triumph,  in  auy  event,  is  greater  even  than 
the  political  one.  Republican  majority  for 
Hayes,  about  4,500  ;  in  the  State  Senate,  5  ; 
in  the  Legislature  12. 

...Closely  linked  with  the  issues  at  stake, 
were  the  weighty  words  of  President  Grant, 
on  the  Public  School  question,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  preservation  from  all  sectarian 
influences.  The  speech  will  be  found  else- 
where, in  The  Republic.  One  of  the  more 
noteworthy  facts  in  relation  to  its  delivery, 
is  the  authenticated  statements  as   to    its 
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preparation,  which  come  to  us  from  Des 
Moines.  The  President,,  in  company  with 
Judge  Cole,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa, 
and  other  gentlemen,  during  the  day,  visited 
the  admirable  public  schools  of  that  city. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  animated  conversation  ensued — 
Judge  Cole  presenting,  very  forcibly,  the 
dangers  impending  to  the  common  schools  of 
the  country  from  the  open  hostility  expressed 
thereto  by  certain  religions  and  political  in- 
fluences— the  existence  of  which  is  patent, 
and  not  denied,  though  it  may  be  that  their 
present  power  for  mischief  is  sometimes  en- 
larged. The  President  expressed  himself 
defirous  of  presenting  his  views  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and,  returning  to  the  residence  of  Judge 
Cole  at  once,  the  brief  but  powerful  speech 
which  he  read  to  his  comrades,  in  the  even- 
ing, was  prepared.  The  principles  it  enun- 
ciates— the  clear  and  lucid  presentation  it 
affords,  of  certain  underlying  ideas,  as  well 
Jis  paramount  necessities — are  so  admirably 
and  clearly  stated,  that  it  will  pass  into  his- 
tory with  Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
and  Lincoln's  marvelous  speech  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  that 
*'  speech  is  aiWern,  and  silence  is  golden ;" 
but  we  may  say,  that  the  words  of  a  wise 
man,  habitually  reticent,  are  more  valuable 
than  gold  or  silver.  The  sentiment,  the 
method,  and  the  occasion,  are  alike  worthy 
the  simple,  sagacious  citizen-eoldier  and 
statesman,  whose  name,  as  General  and 
President,  is  now,  and  will  be  through  all 
times,  so  indissolubly  connected  with  the  most 
memorable  events  and  glories  in  and  of  our 
National  history.  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska 
respond  to  the  Des  Moines  speech,  and  the 
remaining  States,  that  are  to  vote  in  Novem- 
ber, will  surely  fall  into  line  with  those  which 
are  now  at  the  fore. 

THE  NOVBMBBR  AND  OTHER  ELECTIONS. 

...On  Tuesday,  November  2d,  the  States  of 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kansas,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  will  vote 
for  State  officers  and  members  of  the  State 
Legislature.  There  will  also  be  special 
elections  held  on  the  ratification  or  rejection 
of  the  new  Constitutions  framed  by  the  con- 


ventions which  have  recently  adjourned,    in 
Alabama  and  North   Carolina.     The  Texas 
Constitutional  Convention,   now  in  session 
at  Austin,  has  postponed  the  State  election, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Decenaber. 
In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee  and  Colorado,  elections 
will  also  be  held  to  fill  Congressional  vacan- 
cies, caused  by  the  death  of  members-elect 
from  those  States.      Pennsylvania,   Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  are  th.e 
only  States  voting  for  Governor  and  a   full 
set  of  State  oncers.     The  highest  officer   on 
the  other  tickets,   is   Secretary    of    State. 
There  is  little  or  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
each  one  of  the  four  candidates  nominated 
by  the  Republicans,  will  be  elected,  nor  ia 
there  much  reason'  to  fear  a  defeat  in  any 
one  of  the  other  States,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  in  the  Republican  column. 

...The  September  elections  placed  Califor- 
nia, by  a  Republican  division  in  the  main,  un- 
der Democratic  control.  Maine,  however, 
remained  steadfast.  When  the  roll  is  called, 
the  result  for  this  campaign  will  probably  be 
as  follows : 

Republican  States:  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

States  Regained:  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusettes,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
(probably.  New  Jersey,)  Oregon,  (Congres- 
sional election)  and  North  Carolina,  (popu- 
lar vote  on  delegates  to  Constitutional  Con- 
vention). 

Democratic  States:  California,  (gain), 
Kentucky,  Alabama,  Texas,  (on  Constitu- 
tional Convention  elections),  Missouri,  Ma- 
ryland, (by  a  less  majority  than  formerly,) 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia. 

This  estimate  will  give  the  RepuWicana 
twelve  States,  and  two  other  partial  victo- 
ries, 14  in  all.  The  Democrats  will  gain 
one,  and  lose  control  of  six,  if  not  eight 
other  States,  in  whole  or  part,  coming  out 
with  a  score  of  eight  in  all. 

...California  held  its  judicial  election  on  the 
the  twentieth  of  October,  and  also  voted  for 
a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

...Elections  were  held  in  Colorado  and  Ore- 
gon on  the  25th  ult.;  in  the  latter,  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  Congress,  caused  by  the  death 
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bf  Hon.  A..  L.  Dow,  Democrat,  who  was 
4-lt»cied  latst.  fall  by  a  majority  of  302,  tbere 
Wing  jkn  Independent  candidate  in  the  field, 
who  l&jbd  0,350 votes.  There  are  now  three 
candidates  running  for  the  position,  a  Demo- 
rat,  jk  Repablioan,  and  an  Independent. 
The  vot«  i  u  Colorado  was  simply  upon  the 
thoic«  of  members  of  a  convention  to  enact 
X  Const! tut  on,  preliminary  to  the  admission 
•-^f  tb.t9  Territory  as  a  State  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  1876,  under  the^nabling  Act,  passed 
by  Uie  last  Congress.  On  the  30th  ult., 
Missoixri  voted  on  the  new  Constitution. 

STATE  POLITICAL  COKVIKTIONS. 

...  Massachusetts  is  the  last  State  on  the  roll 
of  nomiiuUions.    The  State  Republioar.  Con- 
tention was  very  fitly  presided  over  by  the 
Vic»->Pre8ident  of  the  United  States,   Henry 
WUdon,  whose  presence  and  opening  speech 
were  pledges  of  harmony  in  council,  and  of 
a  Vd^h.  standard  of  political  morality  in  in- 
tent and  action.    The  platform  adopted  was 
sound  and  strong ;  declaring  that  the  accu- 
sation, that  the  Republican  party  seeks  to 
ke«p  alive  old  issues,  in  order  to  avoid  new 
ones,   is  unwarranted.     Our  past,   at  least, 
is  8«CQre.     Able  to  review  the  record,  with- 
out remorse,  we  cheerfully  commit  it  to  his- 
tory, and  with  the  courage  inspired  by  suc- 
cess in  a  noble  cause,  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  new  duties  of  the  era  of  the  Nation. 

To  that  end  the  Convention  pledged  itself 
to  support   no  man   ''for  official   position, 
whose  })ersonal  character  is  not  an  absolute 
guaranty  of  fidelity  to  every  public  trust. ' ' 
And  upon  all  others,  the  condemnation  of 
the  ballot-box  was  invoked,  no  matter  the 
party  that  may  nominate  them.     Civil  ser- 
vice reform  was  endorsed.     In  State  affairs, 
the  Republicans  recognize   no  privilege  of 
class,  no  antagonism  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, but  d€>precating  any  attempt  to  arbitra- 
rily fetter  either,  they  will  support    such 
measures  as  shall  develop  the  resources  of 
'       both  alike ;  as  also  all  that  regards  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance,  education «  good  mor- 
als, and  equal  rights,   irrespective  of  sex, 
the  maintenance  of  order,    the  honest   en- 
forcement of  existing  laws,  rigid  economy 
and  retrenchment  in  every  department,  and 
reduction  of  taxation. 


The  National  expenditures  were  held  up 
as  "  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  earnest  endeav- 
ors of  the  Republican  party,  by  economy, 
frugality,  and  fidelity  in  the  public  service, 
to  lighten  the  public  burden."  The  Presi- 
dent was  complimented  ;  the  return  of  peace 
to  the  South  hailed  as  a  good  omen,  and'  it 
was  declared  that  the  party  has  no  more 
earnest  desire,  than  that  the  South,  without 
distinction  or  exception,  *'  may  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  those  inestimable  blessings  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  own  prosperity — uni- 
versal free  education  and  security  of  person- 
al rights  under  local  self-government,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  interference  from 
abroad." 

The  following  declaration  is  in  harmony 
with  the  party  expression  elsewhere :  ' '  That 
sound  reason,  as  well  as  the  wise  and  un- 
broken usage  of  the  Republic,  illustrated  by 
the  example  of  Washington,  require  that  the 
tenure  of  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  United 
States  should  not  exceed  a  second  term." 
.  The  financial  plank  obtains  new  force  by 
the  Ohio  verdict,  and  that  result  will  cheer 
the  Republicans  of  Massachusetts  to  sustain 
their  opinions  by  an  overwhelming  victory: 

**Tliat  an  irredeemable  currency  is  a 
national  evil,  and  when  it  continues  beyond 
the  necessity  ot'  its  creation,  a  national  re- 
proach. That  the  demoralization  of  values 
caused  by  inflation  of  the  National  currency, 
while  it  tends  to  place  the  earnings  of  labor, 
which  depend  on  steadiness  and  uniformity 
in  the  measure  of  value,  in  the  power  of 
speculators  in  gold  and  credit,  also  involves 
the  demoralization  of  public  and  private 
conduct,  credit,  and  expenditure ;  specula- 
tion in  the  place  of  thrift ;  ultimate  prostra- 
tion of  trade  and  industry ;  risk  of  increas- 
ing crime  and  dishonor ;  and  the  whole 
train  of  evils  which  follow  any  departure 
from  the  homely  virtue  that  keeps  its  word 
and  pays  as  it  goes." 

The  closing  declaration  claims  that  the 
Republican  party  is  the  one  best  fitted  to 
carry  to  a  completion  the  great  work  it  has 
80  well  begun  and  pressed  forward.  On 
balloting  for  Governor,  informally,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  received  236  votes,  to  358  for 
Dr.  Loring,  and  398  for  Alexander  H.  Rice. 
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Mr.  Adams  gained,  on  the  first  formal  ballot, 
but  Mr.  Rice  was  nominated  on  the  third. 
The  following  ticket  was  put  into  the  field  : 
For  Governor — Alexander  H.  Rice.  For 
Lieutenant-Governor  —  Horatio  G.  Knight. 
For  Secretary  of  State — Henry  B.  Pierce.  For 
Treasurer — Charles  Endicott.  For  Auditor — 
Julius  L.  Clark.  For  Attorney  General — 
Charles  R.  Train. 

..The  Democrats  re-nominated  Governor 
Gaston,  and  also  placed  the  'name  of  General 
W.  F.  Bartlett,  present  manager  of  the  Tred- 
egar (Richmond,  Va.,)  Iron  Works,  a  gal- 
lant Union  soldier  and  recent  Republican, 
whose  animated  search  for  a  returning 
Southern  prodigal  son,  has  led  him  after 
strange  gods,  as  their  choice  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  General  Bartlett,  however,  de- 
clines the  nomination,  but  indorses  the 
platform  and  remaining  ticket,  which  is  as 
follows : 

For  Secretary  of  State,  George  H.  Munroe  ; 
Treasurer  and  Receiver,  General  Weston 
Howlad ;  Attorney-General,  George  F.  Verry ; 
Auditor,  John  E.  Fitzgerald. 

It  Is  a  curious  combination.  Mr.  Gaston 
was  always  a  Whig,  until  the  Republican 
party  became  successful,  when  he  became  a 
mild  and  uncertain  sort  of  a  Democrat. 
Muuroe  is  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette.  General  Howlad  was  never  known 
as  a  Democrat,  while  Fitzgerald  is  a  brilliant 
young  Irish  lawyer  of  Boston,  who  is  more  a 
Labor  Reformer  than  Democrat.  Mr.  Verry 
is  a  lawyer  of  ability,  who  has  long  wished 
to  come  to  Congress  from  the  Worcester  dis- 
trict ;  one  whichjiB  not  likely  to  gratify  his 
aspiration. 

The  Democratic  platform  reiterates  the 
declarations  of  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore, 
made  in  1872,  both  as  to  the  Southern  ac- 
ceptance of  the  war  results  and  finances.  It 
opposes  **any  further  issue  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  currency  inconvertible  with  gold, 
the  world's  recognized  measure  of  value,'* 
and  favors  **a  speedy  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments, as  essential  to  the  revival  of  the 
commerce,  business  and  credit  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes." 

The  Republican  party  and  administration 
is  arraigned  as  corrupt  and  profligate ;  the 


interests  of  capital  and  labor  are  asserted  to 
be  identical;  prohibition  was  denounced.,  and 
Governor  Gaston  and  General  Bartlett  com- 
plimented. With  the  exception  of  the  money 
plank,  the  platform  is  but  a  *'plea  in  avoid- 
ance." 

...The  Labor  Reformers  met  on  the  6tli  inst. 
Wendell  Phillips  was  nominated  for  Govern- 
nor.     Mr.  Phillips,  at  the  date  of  his  nomi- 
nation, was  in  a  State  Conference  of  Prohi- 
bitionists,  supporting  the    nomination     for 
Governor,  of  a  Mr.  Baker.     The  *' Labor  Re- 
form "  platform  confined  itself  to  State  issues, 
demanding  legislation  on  the  hours  of  labor, 
compulsory  education   of  factory  children, 
&c.     The  ablest  speaker  of  the  movement, 
Charles  McLean,  whom  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican describes   editorially  as'*  a  whole- 
some, white-headed,  clean-shaven  man, ' '  to 
whom  was  due  the  nomination  of  a  ticket, 
*'  is  quite  intelligent,  has  read  a  good  deal, 
and  is  a  really  powerful  speaker.     He  is  a 
3-65er,    and    the   author    of   a    resolution, 
invoking  Eelleyism    and    denouncing    the 
banks." 

There  were  not  over  twenty-five  persons 
present,  and  the  chief  interest  grew  out  of 
the  feeling  aroused  by  the  Fall  River  excite- 
ment Mr.  Phillips  has  not  taken  any  pub- 
lic notice  of  the  nomination. 

OTHER  CONVENTIONS. 

...In  Maryland,  the  Republicans  have  unit- 
ed their  efforts  with  those  of  the  new  "Citizens 
Reform  "  movement,  and  agreed  to  support 
the  following  ticket ; 

For  Governor,  J.  Morrison  Harris ;  Attor- 
ney-General, S.  Teakle  Wallace  ;  Comptrol- 
ler, Edward  Wilkins.  Mr.  Harris  was  a 
Whig  member  of  Congress  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion,  and  a  Union  man.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Baltimore  bar.  He  was  a  Whig  up  to  the 
Lincoln  campaign,  and  cast  his  first  Demo- 
cratic vote  for  John  C.  Breckinridge  for 
President.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  formerly  a 
Whig,  and  afterward  a  prominent  Republi- 
can. They  have  all  consented  to  run.  The 
resolutions  declare  in  favor  of  an  honest  and 
economical  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  State  and  National ;  of  the  ful- 
filment of  every  pledge  as  to  the  payment 
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of  Statue  and  Federal  obligations ;  of  the 
ret  am  to  specie  payment  at  the  ejtrliest 
practicable  moment,  and  the  cessation  of  all 
forHi^r  expansion  of  the  currency. 

...  A  State  Temperance  Convention  was  held 
in  Ne^w  Jersey,  which  agreed  to  place  a  par- 
ty tio'ket  in  that  field. 

...The  colored  people  of  Georgia  convened  a 
Delegate  Convention  at  Augusta,  on  the  8th 
ancl    9tb  ult.,   to   consider  their  condition, 
and    the  necessary  remedies  to  be  had  for 
the    'wrong  they  endure.     Messrs.    Belcher, 
Tamer,  Long,  Simm,  and  other  leading  col- 
ored, men  were  present.     Heated  and  some- 
wbat  acrimonious  debates  ensued  over  a  pro- 
poaition  of  Mr.  Turner  to  support  wholesale 
migration  to  Africa,  which  was  lost. 

An  emigrating   bureau  was  appointed  to 
gather  information  of  the  best  localities  in- 
side the  State  of  Georgia,  for  the  negroes  in 
tb.e  so-called  insurrection  counties  to  emigrate 
to.   An  address  was  adopted,  stating  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  the  insurrection  re- 
ports,  that  they   were   gotten   up   by    the 
Bourbon  Democracy  for  political  eflFect,  and 
that  the  colored  people  of  the  State  have  no 
idea  of  rebellion.      It  also  states  that  col- 
ored citizens  are  not  given  their  rights,  that 
tlie  Ku-Klux  are  rampant  in  Georgia,  colored 
men  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in  juries,  and  that 
ihey  do  not  receive  the  protection  of  the 
courts. 

...The  North  Carolina  Constitutional  Con- 
vention adjourned  on  the  11th  ult.,  after  a 
session  of  thirty-one  Working  days.  In  the 
last  days,  important  ordinances  were  passed, 
amounting  to  a  general  emancipation  of  the 
legislature  from  restrictions  embodied  in  the 
present  Constitution,  and  giving  it  larger 
powers.  The  public  debt  question  was  not 
interfered  with.  Several  ineffectual  attempts 
were  made  to  repudiate  the  special  tax  bonds. 
North  Carolina  Democrats  differ  with  their 
brethren  in  Alabama  and  Missouri,  in  that 
the  latter  do  materially  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  legislature.  Probably  the  Convention 
so  manipulated  the  apportionment  as  to  feel 
sure  of  carrying  that  body.  It  makes  a  dif- 
ference where  the  shoe  pinchl$s. 

...An  interesting  convention  was  held  at 
Yicksburg,  Miss.,  Oct.  2d  and  3d.     It  com- 


prised delegates  from  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  from 
nearly  all  the  river  parishes  of  Louisiana, 
besides  a  State  delegation  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  of  whom  Gen.  Longstreet  was  one. 
Senator  Bogy,  of  Missouri,  was  elected  Pres- 
ident, and  resolutions  were  adopted,  declar- 
ing, that  the  Mississippi  river  is  national 
in  its  character,  and  as  such,  the  care  of  it 
belongs  to  the  General  Government.  That  all 
improvements  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
all  works  necessary  for  the  reclamation  and 
protection  of  its  alluvial  basin,  should  be 
made  by  and  at  the  cost  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. That  such  works  should  be  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  Commis- 
sion, made  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress ;  that  aid  should  be  given  the  riparian 
States  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  Con- 
vention appoint  a  committee  to  bring  the 
subject  before  Congress. 

...A  Woman's  Congress  met  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  on  the  14th  ult. ,  and  remained 
in  session  for  some  days.  Among  other 
noted  ladies  in  attendance  were,  Mrs.  Liver- 
more,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Dall, 
Mrs.  Croly,  Miss  Mitchell,  of  Vassar  College, 
the  president  of  the  congress.  Miss  Willard, 
of  Chicago,  formerly  lady  principal  of  the 
Northwestern  University,  Miss  Anna  C. 
Brackett  a«id  Miss  Louisa  Alcott,  Woman's 
suffrage  was  not  allowed,  ^but  the  topics 
considered  were  as  follows  : 

1.  Education  and  Hygiene — ^which  is  di- 
vided into  Kindergartens,  the  Teacher's 
Office  and  Position,  Scientific  Education, 
Women  on  School  Boards,  and  Health  of 
American  Girls  ;  2.  Professions  and  Employ- 
ments, Places  Open  to  Women,  Statistics  of 
the  Woman  Ministry,  and  of  Women  in 
Journalism  ;  3.  Art  of  Living,  the  Ideal  and 
Practical  in  American  Life,  Household  Art 
and  Decoration,  Kitchen  Chemistry,  the 
Progress  of  Art  as  a  Medium  of  Civilization, 
Ethics  and  JEsthetics  of  Dress  ;  4.  Finance, 
Uses  of  Money,  What  Practical  Measures 
will  Promote  the  Financial  Independence  of 
Women ;  5.  Charity  and  Reform,  Vicarious 
Beneficence,  Offices  of  Women  in  the  Reform 
of  Criminals  of  their  Own  Sex,  Women  op 
the  Boards  of  Reformatory  Institutions  ;  tJ. 
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The  Relation  of  Women  to  the  Legal  and 
Educational  Provisions  of  the  Country,  Wo- 
men as  Guardians  of  our  Educational  Liber- 
ty, Limits  of  PersoAal  Responsibility,  and, 
finally.  Efforts  of  Progressive  Women  in 
Europe,  Statistics  of  the  Condition  of  Women 
in  this  Country,  and  Superfluous  Women  1 
A  dainty  set  of  diihes  to  be  before  an  assem- 
blage of  queens. 

INTBR-AMBRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

...One  of  the  most  notable  signs  of  progress 
recently  seen,  is  the  fact  that  a  compact  has 
been  drawn  up  between  Nicaragua,  Guate- 
mala, and  Salvador,  to  unite  and  form  one 
national  government.  It  was  not  yet  known 
whether  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  would 
join  in  the  movement,  but  it  is  to  be  sincere- 
ly hoped  that  they  will — especially  the  for- 
mer. Such  a  federation  would  greatly  facil- 
itate the  growth  of  Central  America,  and 
bring  peace  by  example  and  influence  at 
least,  to  the  disorderly  affairs  of  the  United 
States  of  Columbia.  This  movement  was 
first  commenced  in  1823,  when  the  Spanish 
yoke  was  thrown  off.  The  Federal  Union 
continued  till  1839,  sixteen  years,  when  it 
was  mutually  dissolved.  The  new  move- 
ment began  in  1872,  and  is  now  consummated. 
The  population  of  the  new  Confederation  is, 
2,180,000,and  the  area  is  106,289  square  miles. 
With  the  accession,  which  seems  probable, 
of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  there  would  be 
a  total  population  of  2,665,000,  and 
an  area  of  174,880  square  miles. 
Its  geographical  position  must  give  it 
importance,  and  with  a  general  union,  the 
Central  American  Federal  Republic  must  be 
at  once  a  leading  power. 

...President  I^erdo  gives  an  interesting 
resume  of  the  condition  of  our  sister  Repub- 
lic, Mexico,  in  his  message  to  the  new  Con- 
gress, which  convened  in  September.  He 
spoke  in  terms  of  cordial  encouragement 
in  relation  to  the  progress  of  its  institu- 
tions ;  declared  that  the  subject  of  public 
education  should  receive  special  attention, 
and  announced  that  internal  improvements 
were  going  on,  and  the  harbor  works  at  Ma- 
:iatlan,  Tampico  and  Frontera  progressing  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  been  elected,   and  the 


branches  of  that  body  will  be  reorganized,  jit 
an  early  date.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  people  have  only  one  desire  in  re- 
gard to  Mexico,  and  that  is  that  a  speedy  aiid. 
amicable  end  may  be  made  to  all  causes 
which,  on  the  Rio  Grande  border,  are  so  likely 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  both  countries. 

...A  report  oomes  by  way  of  Paris,    pub- 
lished as  correspondence  from  Madrid,  in  a 
usually  well-informed  French  paper.  La  J!d'e-' 
morial  Diplomatique^  to   the   effect  that    our 
Minister  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Gushing,  had  been 
instructed   to  notify   the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment that  the  United  States  would  feel  com- 
pelled  to   recognize   the   belligerent  ri^bts 
of   the  Cuban  republicans,  after  the   close 
of  the  present  year,  unless   effectual  steps 
were  taken  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before 
that  date  by  the  Spanish   authorities.       It 
may  safely  be  stated  that  no  action  in  the 
form  and  manner  indicated  has  been  taken 
by  Minister  Gushing  or  directed  to  be  done 
by  the  State  Department.     Yet  it  may  also 
be  stated  that  Cuban  affairs  are  approaching- 
a  culmination,  which  action  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  peace  and  hu- 
manity, can  largely  accelerate.  In  the  mean- 
while the  patriots'  forces  are  more  than  usu- 
ally active,  and  for  the  first  time  they  are  in 
possession  of  field  artillery. 

Thb  working  man  needs  honest   money. 
This  means  money  that  is  worth  just   what 
H  calls  for   on  its  face.     The   Republican 
party  is  pledged  to  make  the  greenback- 
worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  by  1879.     The 
Democratic  party  would  adopt  a  policy  that 
would  lessen  its  value  yearly.      Can  the  hon- 
est citizen  hesitate  in  making  choice  between 
the  two  policies — ^the   one  that  appreciates 
the  value  of  our  paper,  the  other  that  depre- 
ciates it  ? 


Thb  Republicans  of  New  York  are  san- 
guine of  success,  this  fall.  The  Liberals  are 
back,  and  the  party  is  united.  Throughout 
the  State,  the  old  camp-fires  are  burning 
brightly,  and  the  meetings  held  denote  gen- 
uine enthusiasm  among  the  people.  We  say 
to  our  friends  in  New  York,  as  we  have  said 
to  our  friends  in  Ohio,  bring  out  a  full  party 
vote.  This,  in  the  Empire  State,  means  vic- 
tory for  the  Republican  ticket. 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  DEPARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  EXECUTIVE. 

CONSOLIDATION  OP  BEVBNUE  DISTRICTS. 

The  President  has  issued  an  order  consoJi- 
datiug  the  Twenty-fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  in- 
ternal Revenue  Collection  Districts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  Francis  F.  Rew  has 
been  retained  as  Collector  of  the  new  Dis- 
trict, which  will  be  known  as  the  Twenty- 
eighth. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

PURLIC  DEBT  STATEMENT. 

The  public  debt  statement  for  September 
shows  the  following  totals  : 

DKBT  BBAUINO  IMTBR   8T  IN  OOIIT 

B'^ndsate  per  cent |1,<70.649  100  00 

Bondsat6p<'r  cent 613  782.750  00 

Total  principal $1,703  481. 850  00 

Inter  8t 96.9^,126  49 

DBBT  BBABIKO  ITSTBBB8T  iH  LAWVT7L  XOVBT. 

Navy  Pe  sion    Fund    at  8  per 

cent,  principal $14, 00  #00  00 

Inteiest.. 105,000  00 

DBBT  OV  WHICH  INTBBB8T  HAS  0BA8BD  BINOB  MA- 
TURITY. 

Principal $20  913,6  0  26 

InUrest 668,168  33 

DEBT  BBABIBO  NO  INTBBB6T. 

Old    demand    and    legal-tender 

notes I87I.010.966  60 

Certlflcdtee  offK'posit 60  6'.0,'00  00 

Fractional  currency 40,783  575  58 

Coin  certificates 11, 64),200  00 


Toial  principal $487,099,732  03 

Unclaimed  interest 21, 074  84 

TOTAL  DBBT. 

Principal $2,225,445,582  29 

, 30,304,364  66 


Interest. 


Grand  total $2,255,749,896  95 

CASH  IN  TBBASUBT. 


67,883,316  94 
40,790,352  92 


Coin — interest 

Currency — interest 

Special  deposits  held  fur  redemption 

of  certificates  of  deposit  as  pro 

Tided  by  law— interest 60  660,000  00 


Totals $133  233,669  86 

Debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury, 

Oct.  1.1875 $2,122,466,227  09 

Debt,  less  caj-h  in    the  Treasury, 

Sept.  1,187 $2  125,808,789  70 

Decrease  of  debt  during  the  month,  $:^,  342, 502, 61 
Decrease  of  the  debt  since  June  30, 

1875 $6,222,490  23 

The  statement  of  bonds  issued  to  the  Pa- 
cific Railway  Companies,  interest  payable  in 
lawful  money,  shows  totals  as  follows : 
Principal  outstanding,  $64,623,&12;  interest 
accrued,  not  yet  paid,  $969,352.68;  interest 
paid  by  the  United  States,  $28,202,807.70; 
interest  repaid  by  transportation  of  mails, 


etc.,  $6,366,524.16  ;  balance  of  interest  paid 
by  the  United  States,  $21,806,283.54. 

THE  NEW  NATIONAL  BANKS. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports 
that  eighty-three  National  banks  have  been 
organized  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 1-1,  1875,  with  a  capital  of  $9,234,000, 
and  to  which  circulation  has  been  issued 
amounting  to  $3,023,730.  The  total  amoant 
of  additional  circulation  issued  since  the 
passage  of  the  Act  is  $10,218,000,  issued  as 
follows: 

To  Pennsylvania $1,740,000 

To  West  Virginia 114,000 

To  Kentucky 369,000 

To  Ohio 234,000 

To  Indiana  3:^,000 

To  Illinois 100,000 

To  Iowa 121,000 

The  total  amount  of  legal-tender  notes  de- 
posited for  the  purpose  of  retiring  circulation 
from  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  20,  1 874, 
to  October  1,  1875,  is  $25,04>.749,  of  which 
amount  $7,700,000  has  been  deposited  as  fol- 
lows : 

By  New  York $605,000 

By  Massachusetts 364,000 

By  Connecticut 322,000 

By  Pennsylvania 618,000 

By  South  Carolina. 443,000 

By  Louisiana 2,840,000 

By  Minnesota 600,000 

By  Missouri 1,894,000 

By  Indiana 3,703,000 

By  Illinois 963,00!) 

By  Iowa 600,000 

By  Michigan 600,000 

By  Wisconsin  600,000 

The  amount  of  Natirnal  bank  circulation 
outstanding  to-day  is  $2,000,000  less  than 
on  June  20,  1874,  and  $4,000,000  less  than 
on  January  14, 1 875.  The  amount  outstand- 
ing to-day  is  $347,863,742. 

CALLINO  IN  THE  BONDS. 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  is- 
sued the  followimg  notice  :  By  virtue  of  the 
authority  given  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  ap- 
proved July  14,  1870,  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  refunding  of  the  public  debt," 
I  hereby  give  notice  that  the  principal  and 
accrued  interest  of  the  bonds  hereinbefore 
known  as  **  five-twenty  bonds  "  will  be  paid 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
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city  of  Washington,  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1876,  and  that  the  interest  on 
said  bonds  will  cease  on  that  day.  That  is 
to  say,  bonds  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1864,  as 
follows : 

COUPON    BONDS. 

#30— No.    3  3v)l  to  No.     3,700,  both  InclusSve. 

$ltK)— No.   lo/»oitoNo.  12,000    both  Inchisive. 

•SOU— Nu.   15,3t)l  to  No.  18,000,  both  iocluttive. 

flu,>  oO— No.  59, 701  to  No. 68,000,  both  inclusive. 

BEOISTBRED   BONDS. 

$.'.0— No.       69  to  No.      150,  both  Inclusive. 

$100— No.     001  to  No.    i.OOO,  buth  iiicliHivu. 

;56Ua— No.     4s'2toNo.      760.  but b  inclusive. 

tl,O^M;— No.  2,661  to  No.  A,WM,  b<»tb  inclusive. 

t6,<HKv— No.  1,.  61  to  No.  2, 100,  both  inclusive. 

$10  UOO— :so.  a,  751  lo  No.  4,000,  both  iucluaive. 

Of  the  amount  outstanding  embraced  in 
the  numbers  as  above,  $2,600,000  are  coupon 
bonds,  and  $2,500,000  are  registered  bonds. 
United  States  securities  forwarded  for  re- 
demption should  be  addressed  to  the  Loan 
Division,  Secretary*s  Othce,  and  all  register- 
ed bonds  should  be  assigned  to  the  St^cre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  for  Redemption.  The 
call  printed  above  is  the  2$th  in  order  since 
the  Government  began  the  cancellation  of 
the  old  issue  of  United  States  bonds.  The 
calls  of  the  Treasury  now  outstanding  for  5- 
20  six  per  cent,  bonds  to  be  presented  for  re- 
demption, fall  due  as  follows  : 

Five-twenties  of  1862.  Five-twenties  of  1864. 
Oct.  14....$10,000,(»00Nov.  3....$10,000,U00 
Oct.  28....    14,807,200  Dec.    1....  13,00t),000 


* Dec.  14.... 

Total.. ..$24,897,200  Jan.    1.... 


5,000,000 
5,000,000 


Total....$33,000,000 

The  called  bonds  of  the  issue  of  1862  are 
of  the  coupon  class,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
held  in  "Europe.  Of  the  issue  of  1864,  about 
$12,700,000  are  of  the  registered  class,  chiefly 
held  in  this  country. 

shoal  watbbs  in  thb  pacific  ocean. 
Treasury  Dbpartiibnt, 
Washington,  October  5,  1875. 
To  Collectors  of  Customs  and  others : 

The  Surveyor  of  Customs  at  San  Francis- 
co, California,  Giles  H.  Gray,  reports  to  the 
Department,  in  a  communication  of  the  J  1th 
ultimo,  that  he  was  informed  by  Captain 
James  G.  Coffin,  of  the  American  schooner 
"Florence  Bailey,"  on  his  recent  arrival  at 
that  port  from  Tahiti,  that,  at  one  o'clock  P. 
M.  Sunday,  August  15,  he  passed  a  shoal 
spot  about  two  hundred  feet  square  iu  lati- 
tude thirty-seven  (37)  degrees  thirty-six 
(36)  minutes  Korth,  longitude  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  (125)  degrees  eighteen  min- 


utes West.  The  water  was  very  clear,  and 
every  sea  that  came  along  broke  on  it.  Its 
distance  from  the  vessel  was  about  one  hun- 
dred yards,  and  the  shoal  was  plainly  visi- 
ble. 

Collectors  of  Customs  are  requested,  so  far 
as  it  may  conveniently  be  done,  to  bring  the 
substance  of  this  communication  to  the  notice 
of  the  masters  of  vessels  navigating  the  Pa- 
cific. 

CHAS.  F.  CONANT, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

how  to  presbrvb  the  identity  of  goods  en- 
tered in  bond. 

Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  5. 

The  rules  prescribed  by  the  Department 
on  the  iith  of  April,  1872,  for  preserving  the 
identity  of  goods  entered  in  bond,  upon  which 
allowance  of  damage  may  be  made,  are  here- 
by amended,  as  follows : 

Rule  1. — Before  the  damage  warrant  shall 
be  signed,  the  Withdrawal  Entry  Clerk  shall 
be  required  to  place  the  words  *'  Damage  ap- 
plication made,**  (with  date,)  in  red  ink, 
across  the  bond  account  in  the  ledger. 

Rule  2. — ^The  damage  return  made  by  the 
Appraiser  shall  describe  specifically  the 
goods,  or  packages  of  goods,  upon  which 
damage  has  been  allowed,  by  setting  forth 
the  respective  marks  and  numbers  on  such 
packages. 

If,  however,  no  distinguishing  marks, 
numbers  or  d**vices  shall  be  found  on  any 
damaged  articles  or  packages,  by  which  each 
of  them  can  be  identified,  or  where  goods  are 
marked  and  numbered  as  it  is  termed  in 
'•chops,*' one  mark  or  number  covering  a 
certain  number  of  packages,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  officer  examining  for  damage  al- 
lowance to  cause  serial  numbers  to  be  placed 
on  such  articles  or  packages,  (except  in 
cases  of  wrecked  goods,  and  where  the  whole 
Invoiced  quantity  shall,  upon  examination, 
be  found  to  be  damaged,)  which  numbers 
shall  be  carried  on  the  damage  return,  and 
described  therein  as  the  "Examiner's  dam- 
age allowance  number."  Where  the  pack- 
ages are  marked  and  numbered  in  ''chops," 
especial  care  will  be  taken  that  the  Exam- 
iner's damage-allowance  numbers  shall  be  so 
placed  on  the  packages  that  they  will  not  be 
confounded  with  the  shipper's  numbers. 

Rule  3. — The  Appraiser  will  make  his 
damage  return  in  duplicate  to  the  Collector, 
who  shall  thereupon  transmit  one  copy 
thereof  to  the  Storekeeper  having  charge  of 
the  warehouse  where  the  goods  covered  by 
such  damage  return  are  stored. 

Rule  4. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Store- 
keeper receiving  such  damage  returns  to  file 
the  same,  first  giving  them  serial  numbers. 
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The  Storekeeper  will  also  note  on  his  books 
the  fact  that  damage  has  b^en  allowed  on  an 
invoice  of  goods,  where  such  is  the  case,  as 
also  the  number  of  the  damage  return  on  his 
files. 

Rule  5. — The  original  warehouse  entry, 
when  liquidated,  must  show  specificallj 
the  different  articles  or  packages  on  which 
damage  has  been  allowed. 

Rule  6. — Where  damage  has  been  allowed 
on  an  importation  of  goods,  or  any  part 
thereof,  every  permit  for  the  withdrawal 
from  warehouse  of  only  a  part  of  such  im- 
portation shall  exhibit,  by  items,  on  what 
goods,  if  any,  covered  by  such  permit, 
damage  has  been  allowed.  The  percentage 
of  damage  need  not,  however,  be  stated  in 
the  permit. 

Rule  7. — Export  entries  and  export  per- 
%    mits  will   be  considered  as   covering   only 
sound    goods,    unless    the    contrary    shall 
specially  appear. 

Rule  S.-^-The  Export  Clerk,  before  passing 
a  withdrawal  entry  for  export,  shall  require 
that  such  entry  shall  describe  the  goods  by 
the  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packages  in 
detail,  and  will  also  particularly  observe 
whether  the  words  *'  damage  application  made'  * 
are  recorded  in  the  ledger  account ;  and, 
should  such  be  the  case,  he  will  procure  the 
original  liquidated  warehouse  entry,  with 
the  damage  warrant  attached,  and  if,  upon 
inspection  of  these  documents,  he  shall  as- 
certain that  the  export  entry  covers  no  goods 
upon  which  damage  has  been  allowed,  or,  if 
covering  damaged  goods,  that  only  such  as 
are  specified  in  the  permit  have  been  deliv- 
ered for  exportation,  and,  if  the  Storekeep- 
er's certificate,  prescribed  in  rule  9,  has 
been  received  by  him,  he  will  pass  such  en- 
try ;  otherwise,  he  will  refuse  to  pass  the 
same. 

Rule  9. — The  Storekeeper,  on  receipt  of  a 
permit  for  delivery  from  warehouse  for  ex- 
portation of  only  part  of  an  importation,  will 
ascertain,  by  reference  to  his  books,  whether 
any  damage  has  been  allowed  on  such  impor- 
tation, and,  if  such  be  the  case,  he  will  take 
especial  care,  by  reference  to  the  duplicate 
damage  return  in  his  possession,  that  no 
goods,  on  which  damage  has  been  allowed, 
are  delivered  on  such  permit,  unless  the  per- 
mit shall  call  for  damaged  goods,  in  which 
case  he  will  see  to  it  that  only  the  particular 
goods  so  called  for  are  delivered.  On  request 
of  the  exporter,  the  Storekeeper  will  forth- 
with furnish  him  a  certificate  of  the  delivery 
from  warehouse  of  sound  or  damaged  goods, 
as  the  case  may  be,  describing  the  goods 
damaged  by  the  marks  and  numbers  in  the 
damage  Return. 

It  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  Storekeep- 
ers and  Warehousemen  that  they  are  not  to 
deliver /or  exportation  any  goods  upon  which  dam- 


age has  been  allowedy  unless  the  permit  shall 
call  for  damaged  goods,  identifying  them  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided. 

Rule  10. — Packages  containing  goods  on  ^ 
which  damage   allowance  has  been    made, ' 
will  notjiereafter  be  stencilled  with  the  word 
**  Damaged,**  or  with  the  percentage  of  the 
damage,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quiring such  stencilling  are  hereby  revoked. 

CHAS.  F.  CONANT, 

Acting  Secretary. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MINT —PREPARING  TO  COIN 
SILVER  TO  REDEEM  THE  FRACTIONAL  CUR- 
RENCY  INCREASED   DEMAND   FOR   THE  TRADE 

DOLLAR. 

The  Act  of  January  14,  1875,  to  provide 
for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  au- 
thorizes and  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  cause 
to  be  coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States, 
silver  coins  of  the  denomination  of  10,  25, 
and  50  cents,  and  to  issue  them  in  redemp- 
tion of  an  equal  amount  of  fractional  cur- 
rency of  similar  denominations.     Dr.  Linder- 
man.  Director  of  the  Mint  Bureau,   is  now 
engaged  in  perfecting  measures  for  the  coin- 
age of  such  pieces  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  plan.     The  total    amount  of 
fractional  currency  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  be  now  in  cir- 
culation is  $40,783,575,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  of  this   amount,  $12,000,000  are  in  10- 
cent  notes;    $1,500,000  in    15-cent    notes; 
$2,000,000  in  5-oent  notes;  $10,000,000  in 
25-cent  notes;    and  $15,000,000  in  50-cent 
notes.     Hence,  it  will  require   120,000,000 
dimes  to  retire  the  fractional  currency  notes 
of  that  denomination,  and,  with  the  present 
operations  of  the  mints,  two  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  coin  them  alone,  unless  the  coinage 
of  all  other  pieces  be  suspended   and  the 
whole  force  be  assigned  to  work  upon  them. 
Forty  millions  of  quarters  will  be  required 
to  replace  25-cent  notes,  and  thirty  million 
half-dollars  to  replace  the  50-cent  notes.    It 
is  believed,  however,  that  at  least  $8,000,000 
of  the  fractional  currency  has  long  since  been 
worn  out  while  in  oirculatiom,  and  will  never 
be  presented  for  redemption.     At  the  Phila- 
delphia Mint  the  principal  work  is  on  small 
silver  coin ;  but  at  the  San  Francisco  and 
Carson  City  Mints,  gold  coinage  is  being  for- 
warded as  rapidly  as  is  possible,  on  account 
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of  tli€»  great  demand  for  coin  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  At  the  Assay  Office,  in  New  York, 
Tefinlng  operations  have  been  somewhat  re- 
stricted on  account  of  the  extensive  altera- 
tions and  repairs  required  to  remedy  the 
damage  done  the  building,  and  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  that  establishment. 

Aft«r  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  California 
the    demand   for  trade  dollars  was  greater 
than  before,  aud  much  time  has  been  occu- 
pied at  the  mints  in  coining  them.     The  rea- 
son for  the  increased  demand  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  residents  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  after  the  failure  of  that  bank, 
transacted  all  their  business  with  the  trade 
dollar,  and  used  nothing  but  coin  for  remit* 
tance,  fearing  to  purchase  drafts,  and  thus 
risk  the  loss  of  money,  should  other  failures 
follow.     Confidence  has  been  re-established 
since  the  bank  resumed  business. 

Dr.  Linderman  will  not  submit  his  report 
upon  the  location  of  the  proposed  Miflsi.ssippi 
Valley  Mint,  to  Secretary  Bristow,  until  the 
latter  part  of  November,  by  which  time  he 
expects  to  have  replies  to  the  inquiries  sub- 
mitted by  him  to  various  boards  of  trade  and 
commercial  organizations,  as  to  the  private 
capital  employed  in  their  respective  cities, 
their  trade  with  the  bullion-producing  States 
and  Territories,  rates  for  export,  and  the  or- 
dinary labor  and  means  of  communication 
with  the  bullion-producing  districts, 

DAMaSBOUS   COUNTBRFIITS. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  issued  the 
following  circular  on  the  4th  of  October : 

Dangerous  counter  felts  are  in  circulation 
of  the  denomination  of  $6  of  the  following 
banks  :  The  first  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
III.;  the  Traders'  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
III. ;  the  First  National  Bank  of  Paxtou,  111.; 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Canton,  III. 
Nearly  the  entire  amount  of  the  genuine  $5 
uotes  of  these  banks  has  been  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  and  no  additional  issues 
will  be  made.  The  Comptroller  is  desirous  of 
ratiriug  the  whole  amount  from  circulation, 
and  National  banks  are  requested  to  trans- 
luit  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption  all  such 
notes  as  may  come  into  their  possession. 

THB  nation's   BBCOORITION   OP  HEROISM. 

The  ten  goM  medals  to  be  presented  to  the 
persons  who  manned   the  life  and  fishing 


boats  and  rescued  32  persons  from  the  wreck 
of  the  steamer  Metis  in  Long  Island  Sound 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1872,  were  to-day 
received  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  the  Mint.  By  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1873,  Congress  appropriated  $1,- 
600  to  enable  the  President  to  award  these 
medals,  and  they  have  been  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  They  are  of  pure  gold, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  intrinsic 
value  of  each  being  $140.  The  obverse  re- 
presents the  scene  of  the  disaster  off  Watch 
Hill  Light,  and  upon  the  reverse  is  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  presented.  Each 
medal  is  inclosed  in  a  neat  case,  opening  so 
as  to  show  either  side.  The  President  has 
given  directions  that  they  be  sent  immedi- 
ately to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended, and  they  will  be  forwarded  accord- 
ingly to  Capt.  J.  S.  Crandall,  Albert  Crandall, 
Daniel  F.  Larken,  Frank  Larken,  Byron 
Green,  John  D.  Harvey,  Courtland  Gavitt, 
Kugene  Nash  and  Edward  Nash,  who  saved 
the  30  persons  from  that  reck.  The  gold 
medal  to  be  presented  to  John  Horn,  jr.,  of 
Detroit,  for  his  heroic  exploits  in  rescuing 
21  persons  from  drowning  in  the  Detroit 
River,  at  various  times,  is  also  to  be  immedi- 
ately presented. 

CONTRACTION   OP   NATIONAL   BANK  CIRCULATION. 

The  contraction  of  the  National  banking 
circulation,  Oct.  6  and  7,  exceeded  $1,000.- 
000.  The  Third  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
surrendered  $400,000;  the  State  National 
Bank  of  New  Orleans,  $406,000 ;  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Denver,  $150,000;  the 
Central  National  of  Chicago  $45,000,  and  the 
National  Bank  of  Jeflferson,  Texas,  $45,000. 
Th«  weekly  surrender  of  bank  circulation  is 
on  the  increase. 

INTERIOB    DEPARTMENT. 

ORDER  REOARDINO  THE  ISSUING  OF  ANNUITIES  TO 

THB  INDIANS. 

Acting-Secretary  Cowan  sent,    (Oct.    10.) 

the  following  dispatch  to  the   Indian  Agent 

at  Standing  Rock  ;  also,  to  the  Agents  of  the 

Sioux  Indians : 

*' You  are  hereby  instructed  not  to  issue 
annuities  to  any  Indians  belonging  to  your 
agency,  unless  they  have  been  counted. 
Hold  them  to  this  requirement,  even  if  they 
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do  not  get  any  annuities  until  spring.  This 
order  is  imperative,  and  leaves  you.no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter." 

PENSION  OFFICB  FILES. 

In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
Seaton  building,  now  occupied  by  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  and  of  the  danger,  in  case  of 
fire,  of  the  records  of  the  Pension  Office  be- 
ing destroyed,  the  Commissioner  has  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  mail  division  from  the 
rooms  they  now  occupy,  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  files  of  the  office  stored  in  these 
rooms.  They  are  to  be  placed  upon  trucks, 
so  they  can  be  wheeled  out  immediately,  in 
case  of  fire.  Most  of  these  files  are  stored  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  and  could 
never  be  replaced,  if  destroyed.  The  Com- 
missioner has  done  a  wise  thing,  in  ordering 
their  removal  to  the  ground  floor. 


T^AK  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW    SIGNAL   SERVICE   TELEGRAPH. 

he  Signal  Service  telegraph  line,  from 
Wilmington  to  Southville,  N.  C,  authorized 
by  the  last  Congress,  is  completed  and  ready 
for  business.  A  cautionary  signal  station 
has  been  already  established,  at  the  latter 
point,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coast  shipping 
interests. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW    MOTIVE   POWER. 

Chief-Engineer  Wood,  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, has  invented  a  new  motive  power, 
which  he  will  exhibit  at  the  Centennial. 
The  power  consists  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  obtained  by  means  of  electricity 
and  galvanism.  A  caveat  has  already  been 
granted.  Meanwhile,  no  application  has 
been  made  for  a  patent  for  the  Keely  motor. 


GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 
the  fast  mail  train. 

Washington,  Oct.  10,  1875. 

Reports  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
show  that  the  fast  mail  trains  have  already 
practically  superseded  the  express  compa- 
nies in  carrying  newsdealers'  packages. 
The  amount  of  these  packages  has  become 
so  great  that  railway  postal  clerks  have  been 
detailed  to  assort  them  at  the  New  York 
office  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  postal 


cars.  This  fact  will  undoubtedly  furnish 
the  express  companies  with  another  griev- 
ance, next  winter. 

MAIL   EXPENSES  WITHIN  THE  APPROPRIATION. 

During  the  month  of  September,  the  cost 
of  the  mail  service  of  the  country  was  in- 
creased, by  the  organization  of  new  routes, 
$100,851.43,  and  was  decreased,  by  discon- 
tinuance of  routes,  $51,568.03,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  $49,283.40.  The  appropriation 
for  mail  service,  available  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1875,  was  $18,000,000.  The  contracts  for 
mail  service,  at  this  date,  amount  to  $15,- 
773,111.54,  leaving  $2,226,888.46  yet  avail- 
able to  establish  new  routes  when  needed. 


U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 

THE  HEAVY  SUPREME  COURT  CALENDAR. 

The  Fall  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  commenced  Monday,  Oct. 
11.  The  number  of  cases  on  the  calendar  is 
now  QQQ,  more  than  one  hundred  greater 
than  ever  before,  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 
The  importance  of  devising  some  way  to  re- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  of  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  every  year,  becoming  more  apparent. 


The  Republican  press  throughout  the 
country  are  doing  splendid  service  for  the 
good  cause.  Our  exchanges  show  a  unity  of 
sentiment  on  the  leading  issues  of  the  day, 
as  remarkable  as  it  is  pleasing.  This  is 
right.  In  union  there  is  strength.  Repub- 
licanism means  the  same  thing  everywhere  ; 
good  government ;  free  schools  ;  honesty  in 
all  things,  in  trade  as  well  as  in  politics ;  a 
sound  currency ;  protection  to  the  citizen, 
everywhere ;  civil  and  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Local  issues  may  prevail,  but  when 
national  interests  are  at  Stake,  all  are  united. 
Thanks  to  the  Republican  press  for  the  ex- 
ample set.  '  It  is  all  powerful  for  good.  It 
has  worked  out  the  salvation  of  Ohio.  It 
will  secure  the  redemption  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 


•♦♦• 


The  people  can  be  trusted.  Their  common 
sense  is  proof  against  the  arts  and  tricks  of 
the  demagogues.  Place  the  true  facts  be- 
fore them,  and  their  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism can  be  depended  upon  for  the  right  re- 
sult. 
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EXECUTIVE   AND   DEPARTMENT   DOINGS. 


do  not  get  any  annuities  until  spring.  This 
order  is  imperative,  and  leaves  you  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter." 

PENSION  OFFICB  FILES. 

In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
Seaton  building,  now  occupied  by  the  Pen- 
sion Bureau,  and  of  the  danger,  in  case  of 
fire,  of  the  records  of  the  Pension  Office  be- 
ing destroyed,  the  Commissioner  has  ordered 
the  removal  of  the  mail  division  from  the 
rooms  they  now  occupy,  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  files  of  the  office  stored  in  these 
rooms.  They  are  to  be  placed  upon  trucks, 
so  they  can  be  wheeled  out  immediately,  in 
case  of  fire.  Most  of  these  files  are  stored  in 
the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  and  could 
never  be  replaced,  if  destroyed.  The  Com- 
missioner has  done  a  wise  thing,  in  ordering 
their  removal  to  the  ground  floor. 


-WAB.  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW    SIGNAL   SERVICE   TELEGRAPH. 

he  Signal  Service  telegraph  line,  from 
Wilmington  to  Southville,  N.  C,  authorized 
by  the  last  Congress,  is  completed  and  ready 
for  business.  A  cautionary  signal  station 
has  been  already  established,  at  the  latter 
point,  for  the  benefit  of  the  coast  shipping 
interests. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW    MOTIVE   POWER. 

Chief-Engineer  Wood,  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, has  invented  a  new  motive  power, 
which  he  will  exhibit  at  the  Centennial. 
The  power  consists  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  is  obtained  by  means  of  electricity 
and  galvanism.  A  caveat  has  already  been 
granted.  Meanwhile,  no  application  has 
been  made  for  a  patent  for  the  Keely  motor. 


GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 
the  fast  mail  train. 

Washington,  Oct.  10,  1875. 

Reports  to  the  Post-Office  Department 
show  that  the  fast  mail  trains  have  already 
practically  superseded  the  express  compa- 
nies in  carrying  newsdealers'  packages. 
The  amount  of  these  packages  has  become 
so  great  that  railway  postal  clerks  have  been 
detailed  to  assort  them  at  the  New  York 
office  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  postal 


cars.  This  fact  will  undoubtedly  furnisli 
the  express  companies  with  another  griev- 
ance, next  winter. 

MAIL   EXPENSES  WITHIN  THE  APPROPRIATION. 

During  the  month  of  September,  the  cost 
of  the  mail  service  of  the  country  was  in- 
creased, by  the  organization  of  new  routes, 
$100,851.43,  and  was  decreased,  by  discon- 
tinuance of  routes,  $51,568.03,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  $49,283.40.  The  appropriation 
for  mail  service,  available  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1875,  was  $18,000,000.  The  contracts  for 
mail  service,  at  this  date,  amount  to  $15,- 
773,lU.54,  leaving  $2,226,888.46  yet  avail- 
able to  establish  new  routes  when  needed. 


U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT. 

THE  HEAVY    SUPREME   COURT   CALENDAB. 

The  Fall  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  commenced  Monday,  Oct. 
11.  The  number  of  cases  on  the  calendar  is 
now  6Q6,  more  than  one  hundred  greater 
than  ever  before,  at  the  beginning  of  a  term. 
The  importance  of  devising  some  way  to  re- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  of  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is,  every  year,  becoming  more  apparent. 


The    Republican    press    throughout    the 
country  are  doing  splendid  service  for  the 
good  cause.     Our  exchanges  show  a  unity  of 
sentiment  on  the  leading  issues  of  the  day, 
as  remarkable  as  it  is   pleasing.      This  is 
right.     In  union  there  is  strength.    Repub- 
licanism means  the  same  thing  everywhere  ; 
good  government ;  free  schools  ;  honesty  in 
all  things,  in  trade  as  well  as  in  politics  ;  a 
sound  currency ;  protection   to  the   citizen, 
everywhere  ;     civil    and    religious    liberty 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.     Local  issues  may  prevail,  but  when 
national  interests  are  at  Stake,  all  are  united. 
Thanks  to  the   Republican  press  for  the  ex- 
ample set.  •  It  is  all  powerful  for  good.    It 
has  worked  out  the  salvation  of  Ohio.    It 
will    secure  the  redemption  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  people  can  be  trusted.  Their  common 
sense  is  proof  against  the  arts  and  tricks  of 
the  demagogues.  Place  the  true  facts  be- 
fore them,  and  their  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism can  be  depended  upon  for  the  right  re- 
sult. 
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A  SNAKE  FOR  THE  PUBLIC. 


The  house  of  Appletons,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  having  attained  some  distinc- 
tion in  the  country,  is  in  a  position  to  use 
its  money  and  reputation  for  sinister  pur- 
poses with  very  great  eflfect.  This  is  tlie 
publishing  house  wiiich,  within  a  few  years 
past,  has  been  employing  various  writers 
to  remodel  history  in  the  interest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Now,  in  this 
national  crisis,  probably  with  an  eye  to  its 
own  benefits  as  well  as  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  Ml*.  Tilden  and  the  Democratic 
party,  it  has  just  issued  what  is  styled  a 
compilation  of  the  proceedings  in  "the 
Presidential  count."  It  is  an  octavo  vol- 
ume of  670  pages,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
nounced by  every  candid  and  unbiased 
man  as  a  monstrous  piece  of  pettifogging 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  In  one 
word,  it  is  a  special  and  elaborate  plea  for 
the  counting  in  of  Mr.  Tilden  as  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four  ye^rs. 
We  propose  to  take  a  few  specimens  from 
this  compilation  in  proof  of  this  assertion  : 

On  pages  x  and  xi,  under  the  title,  "  Tem- 
porary expedient  for  the  first  counting  in 
1789,"  after  citing  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  date,  which  clearly  show 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  to 
count  the  votes,  it  proceeded  to  pettifog 
the  case,  and  winds  up  by  saying,  '4n  the 
nature  of  the  case  what  was  done  on  that 
occasion  can  have  no  authority  as  a  prece- 
dent." 

On  pages  xi  and  xii  a  list  is  given  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
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providing  a  mode  of  procedure  in  the  sev- 
eral counts,  and  an  argument  is  then  at- 
tempted to  show  that  the  power  to  count 
the  votes  is  in  Congress,  because  Congress 
has  on  these  several  occasions  assumed  that 
power.  The  fallacy  of  this  is  seen  at  once. 
The  assumption  of  authority  does  not  prove 
the  right  of  such  assumption.  It  may  be 
usurpation,  and  in  all  these  cases  is  such. 
The  Constitution  nowhere  gives  to  Con- 
gress the  right  to  count  the  votes. 

In  the  same  connection  is  another  piece 
of  special  pleading  as  to  the  function  of 
the  tellers.  This  compilation  says,  '*  the 
votes  were  counted  by  the  tellers,"  "and 
there  never  has  been  any  diflferent  practice, 
and  no  different  practice  could  have  arisen 
under  the  Constitution.  The  two  houses 
in  convention  have  from  the  first  until  now 
counted  the  votes."  This  is  quoted  as  the 
language  of  Senator  Boutwell,  and  com- 
mented upon  with  -approval,  without  so 
much  as  ever  alluding  to  the  form  of  cer- 
tificate issued  by  some  of  the  early  Presi- 
dents of  the  Senate,  in  which  it  is  distinctly 
declared  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
did  open  the  certificates  and  count  the  votes. 
This  is  a  vile  case  of  the  suppressio  veri. 

On  page  xiii,  after  having  shown  that 
the  tellers  were :  "  1,  To  make  a  list  of 
the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared;  2,  The 
result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate,"  this  compilation  goes 
on  to  argue  that  the  tellers  are  to  read  the 
certificates  and  count  the  votes.  It  makes 
the  point  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
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cannot  pretend  to  govern  or  in  any  man- 
ner interfere  with  the  counting. 

On  page  xiv  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that ''the  two  houses  of  Congress  have  all 
the  power  of  verification  of  the  electoral 
votes  and  their  results  which  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  supply  or  allow/' 
Whereas,  tlie  two  houses  have  no  such 
Constitution  or  statutory  power  whatever, 
and  any  pretension  of  the  kind  is  a  gross 
usurpation  of  power. 

On  page  xv,  under  the  head  of  "Presid- 
ing at  the  joint  meeting,"  this  compilation 
attempts  to  show  that  the  President  of  the 
Senate  has  no  right  even  to  occupy  the 
Spealier's  chair  save  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
House  when  he  comes  to  open  the  certifi- 
cates in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses ! 
go  minute  is  the  point  of  hostility  shown  in 
this  compilation  to  any  grant  of  power  or 
authority  to  that  officer.  There  seems 
all  the  way  along  to  be  a  special  spite 
against  the  President  of  the  Senate,  as 
though  he  were  to  be  held  up  to  public  re- 
proach, because  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  directs  him  to  "open  all  the  certifi- 
cates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 

On  page  xx  the  conclusion  of  this  famous 
compilation  is  that  "  as  precedents  to  sus- 
tain the  President  of  the  Senate  in  assum- 
ing power  to  count  the  votes  in  the  sense 
merely  of  enumerating  the  votes  and  still 
more  in  the  sense  of  adjudicating  on  the 
authenticity  and  the  validity  of  the  votes, 
the  certificates  are  utterly  worthless." 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial compilation,  but  on  every  page  we 
may  see  how  completely  partisan  it  is.  If 
there  had  been  a  disposition  of  fairness  in 
any  sense  whatever,  these  heated  partisan 
comments  would  have  been  omitted. 

Again,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that 
the  action  of  Mason,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  in  1857,  in  counting  the  vote  of 
Wisconsin,  was  not  an  assumption  of 
power  on  his  part  to  decide  whether  the 
vote  of  Wisconsin  should  be  counted  or 
not.  And  yet  the  fact  is  that  Mason  did 
count  the  vote  of  that  State,  and  it  was  so 
announced  in  the  final  result.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  partisan  than  such  an  at- 
tempt as  this? 

On  pages  xxi  to  xxxiii  are  to  be  found  an 


enumeration  of  the  difllerent  counts,  witli 
a  constant  attempt  to  show  that  the  tellers      \ 
counted  tlie  votes,  and  not  the  President      ; 
of  tlie  Senate.    But  this  compilation  fails 
to  state  that  the  tellers  counted  only  such 
certificates  as  were  handed  them   by  the      ' 
President  of  the  Senate^  and  only  such  as 
were  found  to  be  correct  according  to  th« 
Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  that  tlie 
duties  of  the  tellers  were  only  clerical. 

On  page  xxxiii  an  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  the  status  of  an  elector  who  was 
ineligible  under  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution— but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
laws  of  States  by  which  such  a  defect  is  to 
be  cured.  Here  is  another  gross  example 
of  the  suppressio  veri ! 

On  page  xxxiv  a  piece  of  special  plead- 
ing is  employed  to  show  that  "  making  a 
list  of  the  votes  "  by  the  tellers,  is  the  same 
as  "counting  the  votes,"  the  whole  ob- 
ject being  to  support  the  assumed  right  of 
the  two  houses  by  their  clerks,  tlie  tellers, 
to  count  the  votes. 

On  page  xxxvi  a  statement  is  made  to 
this  effect :  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky, 
said,  "  Do  I  understand  the  Chair  to  de- 
cide that  Congress  in  any  form  has  poAver 
to  decide  on  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  a 
vote?"  The  Presiding  Officer  answered* 
"The  Presiding  Officer  has  made  no  such 
decision."  And  yet  the  .compilation  goes 
on  to  argue  that  Congress  has  this  Tight. 

On  pages  xli  and  xlii  a  summary  from 
the  foregoing  materials  is  made  up,  con- 
cluding that  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
count  is  with  Congress — ^that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  has  no  power  to  count  the 
vote  or  to  decide  any  material  question  in 
regard  to  it — ^that  tht  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress have  asserted  the  right  to  manage 
and  provide  for  the  count  in  their  oTvn  dis- 
cretion, and  that  Congress  can  legislate 
upon  the  subject. 

But  it  fails  to  show  how  Congress,  any 
more  than  the  President  of  the  Senate,  ha« 
the  right,  under  the  plain  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  to  reject  the  vote  of  any  State 
from  the  count. 

This  compilation,  on  pages  xliii  to  liv, 
gives  a  list  of  opinions  on  the  right  of  the 
two  houses  to  count  the  vote.  It  cites  the 
statements  of  Messrs.  Sherman,  Boutwell, 
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Morton,  Dawes,  Thurman,  Logan,  Trum- 
bull, Frelinghuysen,  Conkling,  Christiancy, 
Eaton,  Maxey,  Howard,  Davis,  Stewart, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  Edmunds,  Cowan,  Bing- 
ham, Marshall,  Hunter,  Butler,  Hale,  Clay, 
Callamer,  Randolph,  Toombs,  A.  P.  But- 
ler, Stuart,  Orr,  Wright,  and  Whyte,  with 
a  number  of  precedents  and  votes  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  on  bills  of  1800, 
1875,  and  1876.  But  while  all  this  can  go 
for  what  it  is  worth,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  summary  of  opinion  upon  a  case 
where  there  is  a  concurrence  of  action  in 
the  two  houses,  it  is  admitted  over  and 
over  again  that  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  in  itself  expressly  deter- 
mine the  right — and  in  case  the  two  houses 
fail  to  agree  on  the  mode  of  the  count,*  all 
these  opinions  and  expressions  are  wholly 
incompetent  and  irrelevate. 

This  compilation  then  purports,  on  pages 
1  to  413,  to  give  a  recital  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  each  Presidential  count,  and  on 
pages  414  to  434,  a  recital  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress  on  a  proposal  for  leg- 
islation in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the 
count  in  the  year  1800,  and  on  pages  435 
to  447,  on  a  proposal  for  legislation  on  the 
same  subject  in  1873,  and  on  pages  448  to 
500,  on  a  proposal  for  similar  legislation  in 
1875,  and  on  pages  501  to  664,  on  a  propo- 
sal for  similar  legislation  in  1876,  none  of 
which  was  ever  carried  into  effect^  and  then 
this  famous  compilation,  which  throughout 
is  intended  to  blind  and  mislead  the  public, 
shuffles  into  an  appendix  at  the  end — 
a  speech  of  Senator  Bayard,  of  Delaware, 
the  positions  of  which,  if  adopted  as  sound, 
mtist  forever  dispose  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  make  any  law  to  control  the  count 
of  the  electoral  vot(?. 

Senator  Bayard  in  this  speech,  deliverer! 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Febru- 
ary 25th,  1875,  speaking  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law  of  1792,  says  ; 

"It  provided  the  method  of  the  cei- 
tiflcation  of  the  results,  and  it  will  b' 
observed  that  not  only  was  the  man- 
ner of  the  election  of  the  electoriil  col- 
lege con  tided  to  each  State,  but  that 
the  certification,  the  authentication  of  the 
electoral  vote,  was  confided  wholly  and 
unreservedly  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States.    And  nowhere  is  power  given  to 


either  house  of  Congress  to  pass  upon  the 
election,  either  the  manner  or  the  fact,  of 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
And  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
either  one  or  both  houses,  shall  assume 
under  the  guise  or  pretext  of  telling  or 
counting  a  vote  to  decide  the  fact  of  the 
election  of  electors,  who  are  to  form  the 
college  by  whom  the  President  and  Vice 
President  are  to  be  chosen,  then  they  will 
have  taken  upon  themselves  an  authority 
for  which  I,  for  one,  can  find  no  warrant 
in  this  charter  of  limited  powers.  This  was 
the  belief,  and  the  action  of  the  country 
has  been  in  accordance  with  this  belief 
from  its  foundation  till  February  6th,  1865. 
And  then,  for  the  first  time,  did  the  Con- 
gress of  tlie  United  States  assume  tke  au- 
thority, by  a  vote  of  either  house,  to  put  a 
veto  upon  the  count  of  a  State 's  vote .  That 
such  a  rule  was  without  constitutional  war- 
rant I  cannot  doubt,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
am  going  too  far  when  I  say  that  the  un- 
constitutionality of  that  rule  is  generally 
admitted." 

After  citing  the  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  regard  to  electors,  Senator  Bay- 
ard proceeds : 

"There  is  nothing  in  this  language  that 
authorizes  either  house  of  Congress  or 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  interfere  with 
the  decision  which  has  been  made  by  the 
electors  themselves  and  certified  by  them 
and  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
There  is  no  pretext  that  for  any  cause 
whatever.  Congress  has  any  power  or  all 
the  other  departments  of  the  Government 
have  any  power  to  refuse  to  receive  and 
count  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  voters 
in  the  States  in  that  election  as  certified  by 
the-electors  whom  they  have  chosen.  That 
questions  may  arise  whether  that  choice 
was  made;  that  questions  may  arise 
whether  that  election  was  properly  held, 
or  whether  it  was  a  free  and  fair  election,  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  there  is  no  machin- 
ery provided  for  contest  and  no  contest 
seems  to  have  been  anticipated  on  this  stib- 
ject.  It  is  casus  omissus  intentionally  or 
othei*wise  upon  the  part  of  those  who 
framed  this  Government,  and  we  must  take 
it  as  it  is,  and  if  there  be  necessity  for  its 
amendment  or  its  supplement,  that  must 
be  the  action  of  the  American  people  in 
accordance  mth  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  I  am  free  to  say  that  some  amendment 
on  this  subject  should  be  had ;  but  because 
there  is  no  machinery  provided,  no  tribunal 
appohited  by  which  this  uiost  important 
issue  and  contest  may  be  decided  as  to  who 
was  chosen  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  any  State,  that  certainly  does  not 
justify  Congress  in  assuming  either  by  di- 
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rect  formal  claim  of  the  power  In  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law,  or  hy  adopting  rules  which 
shall  give  them  such  power  as  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  control  of  the  subject ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  power  of  veto,  which,  under  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule,  is  «ven  to  either 
house,  or  under  the  present  bill  is  to  be  as- 
siumed  by  both  houses  acting  together.  I 
have  been  able  to  find  and  I  believe  that 
there  exists  no  such  power  either  for  one 
house  or  both." 

The  above  instances  of  unfairness  and 

the  grossest  partisanship  are  but  a  few  of 

the  many  which  mark  the  whole  tenor  of 

the  compilation  as  one  gotten  up  entirely 

in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic  party, 

and  with  a  view  to  putting  the  case  in  the 

strongest  light  of  which  it  is  capable  for 

the  cause  of  the  Democrats  at  this  time.  It 

is  safe  to  say  that  had  not  the  circumstances 

been  such  as  they  are,  no  such  volume 

would  have  been  compiled  and  no  such  con- 


struction given  to  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  electoral  vote.  But  now  because 
Mr.  Tilden  needs  the  help  of  such  a  con- 
struction in  order  to  count  him  in,  this  ar- 
ray of  documents  and  special  pleadings 
and  this  current  pettifogging  comment  upon 
them,  which  runs  through  the  whole  volume, 
has  been  paraded  before  the  public  to  mis- 
lead and  ensnare  them. 

It  ought  to  be  denounced  as  a  most  gross, 
unfau*,  and  partisan  trick  to  deceive  the 
people  and  to  pervert  the  Constitution  and 
the  law  in  the  interest  of  a  hungry  party 
yearning  for  the  spoils  of  office. 

Let  the  country  beware  of  this  attempt 
to  poison  the  very  fountain  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  to  palm  upon  the  nation  a  gross 
imposition  under  the  pretense  of  a  compi- 
lation of  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Presi- 
dential count. 
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Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow,  at  one  time 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  a  gentleman  of  undoubted  ability,  has 
given  his  views  in  relation  to  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
in  case  the  two  houses  fail  to  fix  upon  any 
concurrent  mode  of  officially  ascertaining 
the  result  of  the  late  Presidential  election. 
His  opinion  on  this  subject  is  entitled  to 
great  consideration. 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  his 
article,  published  in  the  N'ewYork  Tribune 
of  recent  date : 

"The  President  of  the  Senate,  as  the 
custodian  of  the  returns  and  in  the  receiv- 
ing and  opening,  (and  in  eveiything  that 
he  has  to  do  with  them,)  is  an  official  cre- 
ated by  the  Constitution  itself  for  a  specific 
duty,  and  in  its  perfoi*mance  he  is  clearly 
not  the  presiding  officer  (as  such)  of  either 
house  or  of  the  two  houses  so  as  to  be  sub- 
ject to  their  directions  in  any  way,  except 
under  joint  rule  or  positive  law;  for  he 
could  perform  the  duty  thus  assigned  him 
just  as  well  at  the  clerk's  desk  as  in  the 
presiding  officer's  chair.  The  Senate,  if 
the  above  view  is  correct,  cannot  by  itself 
give  any  specific  directions  or  instructions 
to  the  person  wlio  receives  and  opens  the 
returns  because  it  happens  to  be  their  pre- 
siding officer  that  the  Constitution  desig- 
nates for  that  duty.    Much  less  can  the 


House,  by  itself,  give  any  instructions,  for 
the  person  so  designated  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  their  body. 

"  The  President  of  the  Senate  then,  when 
he  comes  with  the  returns  to  be  opened  and 
the  votes  to  be  counted,  comes  not  as  a  pre- 
siding officer  over  either  or  both  houses, 
but  he  comes  as  an  independent  officer  of 
the  Government  to  perform  a  duty  fixed 
and  defined  by  the  Constitution.  In  the 
absence  of  any  legislation  or  concurrent 
action  of  the  two  houses,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
Under  such  circumstances,  would  it  be  a 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  open  all  the  certifi- 
cates and  lay  them  on  the  desk  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  houses  and  then  depart  ? 
Certainly  it  would  be  if  he  is  only  to  place 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  two  houses, 
and  then  they  are  to  dispose  of  them  by 
motion  and  simple  resolution. 

"In  the  absence  of  any  legislation  op 
concurrent  action  of  the  two  houses,  how 
is  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  to  count 
the  votes  to  be  executed  unless  it  is  done 
by  the  person  whom  the  Constitution  has 
selected  to  receive  and  open  them  ? — especi- 
ally when  no  one  else  is  specifically  directed 
t6  do  it ;  and  it  is  neither  perversion  of 
language  nor  forced  construction  for  him 
to  do  it.  The  requirement  that  the  certifi- 
cates shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  no  more  confers  the 
power  to  count  the  votes  on  either  house 
than  does  a  law  that  requires  an  election 
board  to  conduct  a  precinct  election  in  the 
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presence  of  supervisors  appointed  by  the 
courts  to  be  present  confer  power,  on  said 
supervisors  to  count  the  votes  and  declare 
the  result.  Yet  the  board  must  perform 
that  duty  in  the  presence  of  the  supervi- 
sors, who,  howey^j^have  nothing  to  do 
with  ascertainingiBa  declaring  the  vote. 

"What  votes  under  this  constitutional 
provision  are  to  be  counted?  The  votes 
cast  by  the  electors  duly  authorized  to  cast 
the  same  by  the  laws  of  their  respective 
States.  If  the  power  to  count  rests  in  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  how  is  he  to  ascertain  who  are 
the  electors  duly  authorized  under  the  laws 
of  the  respective  States?  The  same  way 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  ascertain  who  is  the  duly  elected 
Governor  of  a  State  in  granting  the  mili- 
tary aid  that  he  is  requu*ed  to  furnish  in 
certain  cases  on  the  application  of  the  ex- 
ecutive of  a  State.  It  may  be  said  that  if 
the  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  ascertain 
whether  any  person  has  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed  it  would  be  clothing  him 
with  absolute  power.  If  my  view  is  cor- 
rect, it  only  clothes  him  with  the  powers 
with  which  he  is  invested  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  they  are  no  greater  and  no  more* 
absolute  than  they  would  be  in  whoever 
must  determine  the  result.  The  power  is 
Just  as  absolute  if  exercised  by  either  house 
of  Congress,  and  if  there  is  danger  that 
the  result  would  be  controlled  by  partisan 
spirit  or  prejudice,  there  is  the  same  dan- 
ger in  either  or  both  houses  of  Congress, 
for  each  is  composed  and  made  up  of  indi- 
vidual men  with  like  passions,  prejudices, 
and  frailties  with  him  whom  the  Constitu- 
tion has  selected  for  a  specific  act." 

Hon.  T.  I.  Coffey,  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
cently Assistant  Attorney  Grcneral  of  the 
United  States,  whose  legal  ability  is  well 
established,  has  also  given  his  views  in  the 
N'ew  York  Tribune.  We  have  only  room 
for  the  following  extract  from  his  article  : 

"  Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  declare  by  wliom  the 
electoral  votes  shall  be  counted.  The  rea- 
son plainly  is  that  the  counting  was  in- 
tended to  be  nothing  but  a  clerical  compu- 
tation of  numbei*s  read  off  from  the  just- 
opened  certificates  by  any  one  whom  the 
President  of  the  Senate  might  designate. 
If  it  had  been  supposed  that  any  question 
of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  contents 
of  the  certificates  was  to  be  raised  or  de- 
cided, we  may  safely  assume  that  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  intrusted  the  decision 
of  such  question  to  some  other  body  than 
Congress.  This  is  apparent  from  the  jeal- 
ousy exhibited  in  the  convention  to  the 


theory  of  a  choice  of  a  President  by  Con- 
gress* The  whole  electoral  machinery  was 
devised  in  hostility  to  that  theory,  and  the 
power  to  elect  a  President  was  only  given 
to  the  popular  branch  after  that  machinery 
should  have  failed  to  do  its  work.  If  it  had 
been  suggested  that  for  any  reason  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  could  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  appointment,  organiza- 
tion, or  validity  of  the  votes  of  the  electors 
of  any  State,  and  by  refusing  to  allow  such 
votes  to  be  counted,  could  draw  to  them- 
selves the  power  to  elect  the  President,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  careful  provision 
would  have  been  made  against  such  a  possi- 
bility. A  power  so  subversive  of  the  whole 
theory  and  working  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  momentous  matter  of  choosing  the 
National  Executive  cannot  be  presumed  in 
the  absence  of  any  word  or  warrant  for  it. 
H  such  power  is  to  be  found  and  exercised, 
we  have  probably  seen  our  last  election  of 
a  President  by  the  electoral  machinery.  If 
one  branch  or  both  branches  of  Congress 
may  supervise  the  State  action  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors,  and,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  reject  the  lawfully  authenti- 
cated return  of  such  electors.  Congress  sim- 
ply becomes  a  returning  board  of  last  re- 
sort, without  the  methods  or  local  knowl- 
edge essential  to  effective  investigation, 
and  without  the  sense  of  judicial  responsi- 
bility essential  to  just  judgment.  In  face 
of  the  constant,  strenuous,  and  sagacious 
hostility  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
to  a  control  of  the  choice  of  the  Executive 
by  the  Legislative  or  any  other  department 
of  the  National  Government,  (except  in  the 
contingency  of  a  failure  of  the  States  to 
choose,)  this  modern  claim  to  such  control 
seems  monstrous." 

The  following  argument,  in  favor  of  the 
riffht  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  not 
only  to  count  the  vote  but  to  decide  which 
certificates  shall  be  opened  and  what  votes 
shall  be  counted,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  D.  Defrees,  for  many  years  tlxe  editor 
of  the  Indiana  State  Journal : 

''The  mode  of  electing  a  President  was 
more  maturely  considered  by  those  who 
made  the  Constitution  than  any  other  ques- 
tion before  them.  The  first  proposition 
was  to  make  him  elective  by  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  There 
were  so  many  objections  to  this  plan  that 
it  was  abandoned.  One  of  the  principal 
objections  to  It  was  that  a  President  thus 
elected  would  be  but  the  tool  of  the  power 
which  had  elected  hhn,  and  which  would 
lead  to  Intrigues  and  corruptions  destruc- 
tive alike  to  the  independence  and  dignity 
of  the  great  oflace.^The  electoral  college 
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method  was  adopted  as  the  very  best,  in 
tlieir  opinion,  that  could  be  devised  by 
tiiem.  The  States  were  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution the  power  '  to  appoint  tlie  elec- 
tors in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures 
thereof  may  direct/  Congress  has  no 
control  over  their  appointment,  nor  can  it 
in  any  way  Interfere  with  their  action. 
The  electoral  colleges  of  each  State  are  as 
supreme  in  the  performance  of  their  duty 
as  the  Congress  is  in  the  disciiarge  of  it^s 
duty.  Whenever  the  electoral  colleges  of 
all  the  States  confer  a  majority  of  their 
votes  on  any  one  man,  he  becomes  consti- 
tutionally the  President  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  From  this  decision  there  can 
be  no  appeal,  because  no  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Constitution  for  an  appeal  to 
any  supreme  authority.  Tlie  only  way  in 
which  the  House  can  have  anything  to  do 
in  making  a  President  is  when  the  electoral 
colleges  shall  fail  to  give  any  one  man  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  given.  Tliese 
views  are  sustained  as  well  by  Judges  Story 
and  Kent,  the  great  expounders  of  the 
Constitution,  as  by  the  common-sense  con- 
struction of  that  instrument.  After  provid- 
ing for  the  procedure  of  the  electors  and  for 
the  certificates  of  the  number  of  the  votes 
given  and  for  whom  given,  being  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Constitu- 
tion says :  '  The  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates (of  the  electors  of  the  several  States) 
and  the  votes  shall  be  counted,  and  the 
])erson  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed, 
shall  be  President.'  In  commenting  on 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  Judge 
Kent  says  :  '  That  the  two  houses  are  to  be 
present  only  as  spectators  to  witness  the 
fairness  iind  accuracy  of  the  transaction, 
[tiiat  is,»  to  see  that  the  votes  are  correctly 
added  up  and  announced,]  and  the  House 
to  act  only  if  no  choice  be  made  by  the 
electors.'  Judge  Story,  in  relation  to  the 
same  provision,  says :  '  No  provision  is  made 
(in  the  Constitution)  for  the  discussion  or 
decision  of  any  questions  which  may  arise 
as  to  the  regularity  and  authenticity  of  the 
returns  of  the  electoral  vote,  or  to  the 
rights  of  the  pei'sons  who  gave  the  votes, 
or  the  manner  or  circumstances  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  counted.  It  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that  no  ques- 
tion would  arise  on  the  subject,  and  nothing 
more  was  necessary  than  to  open  the  cer- 
tificates by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in 
the  presence  of  both  houses,  and  to  count 
tlic  votes  as  returned.'  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  man  understanding  the  En- 
glish language,   whether  learned   in  the 


law  or  not,  can  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion. 

''The  admitted  rule  for  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  laid  down  in  Jud^ 
Tucker's  Commentaries  on  Blackstone,  is 
'  that  it  shall  be  con^i^Mttd  strictly  in  all 
cases  where  the  rights^^P^  States  may  be 
di*awn  in  question,  or  are  involved.'  Th« 
right  of  a  State  to  participate  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President,  and  to  have  its  elec- 
toral vote  counted  as  cast  and  retiu'ned  by 
its  electors,  is  a  cpnstitutional  right  which 
cjinnot  be  questioned  or  clisfegarded.  It 
Ciiiniot  be  deprived  of  this  right  by  any  act 
of  Congress  or  any  other  power.  When 
the  Constitution  says  that  the  vote  of  the 
electors  shall  be  counted,  it  is  absolute 
and  imperative. 

''  To  accomplish  partisan  piu*poses,  even 
strict  constructionists  now  contend  that 
the  words,  'the  votes  shall  be  counted,' 
imply  that  they  'shall  not  be  counted,' 
should  objection  be  made  by  the  House  of 
Representatives ;  in  eft'ect,  that  the  House 
has  a  power  superior  to  the  Constitution  ! 
This  they  call  the  doctrine  of  obtaining 
power  by  implication;  that  is,  that  the 
words '  shall  be '  imply  '  shall  not  be  I'  As 
well  contend  that  the  word  '  white '  implies 
'black;' that  is,  ' white '  becomes  'black' 
by  implication  I  To  this  absurdity  are  these 
expounders  of  the  Constitution  reduced ! 
A  resort  to  any  means  by  either  house  of 
Congress,  or  by  joint  action,  to  prevent 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  being  counted 
would  be  a  usurpation,  destructive  of  the 
mode  established  by  the  convention  for  the 
election  of  a  President.  Congress  woidd 
then  make  the  President,  a  thing  which  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  determined  it 
should  not  do,  except  where  the  electoral 
colleges  failed,  as  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"  Kow,  as  to  the  recent  Presidential  elec- 
tion. It  is  contended  by  the  defeated  party 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  face  of  the  returns 
of  the  election  in  Louisiana  indicated  that 
a  majority  of  the  voters  of  that  State  had 
voted  for  Mr.  Tilden,  therefore  he  should 
be  the  next  President.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts  as  they  exist.  That  State  has  the  un- 
doubted right  "to  appoint  electors  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect." The  Legislature  did  direct  that  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  .electors  were 
legally  elected  should  be  determined  by  a 
returning  board  established  by  law.  For 
this  purpose  the  board  was  authorized  to 
inquire  whether  intimidations  and  frauds 
upon  the  ballot-boxes  had  taken  place  pre- 
vious to  or  on  the  day  of  the  election.  If 
from  the  testimony  adduced  the  board  was 
convinced  that  such  means  of  carrying  on 
the  election  had  been  resorted  to,  they 
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were  compelled  by  their  oaths  of  office  to 
do  just  what  they  did  do.  It  seems  from 
the  peculiar  condition  of  affah's  in  tliat 
State  the  Legislature  tlioufflit  it  to  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  give  this  power  to  tlie 
board.  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whetlier 
or  not  such  power  should  have  been  given. 
That  question  is  not  to  be  considered.  It 
exists,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  Tlie 
board  received  the  sworn  testimony  of  a 
great  many  persons,  and  were  convinced 
that  sucli  a  state  of  facts  existed  as  to  justly 
demand  the  recognition  of  the  election  of 
the  Republiciin  electors.  They  received 
the  proper  certitlcates  of  their  election,  and 
on  the  day  required  cast  their  votes  for 
Mr.  Hayes  for  President  and  Mr.  Wheeler 
for  Vice  Pi:esident.  However  diversified 
opinions  may  be  as  to  whether  the  retiu*n- 
ing  board  did  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no 
tribunal  fixed  by  the  Constitution  by  which 
its  acts  can  be  set  aside  or  disregarded. 

*'The  President  of  the  Senate  is  the  le- 
gal custodian  of  the  returns  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges.  It  is  made  his  duty  to  open 
the  certificates  in  the  presence  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  they  being  merely  the 
witnesses  of  the  transaction.  The  count- 
ing of  the  vote,  about  which  there  has  been 
80  much  silly  talk,  is  a  mere  clerical  duty, 
which  may  be  performed  bv  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  or  Clerk  of  the  House,  or 
any  other  persons  capable  of  correctly 
adding  up  a  column  of  iigures,  that  may 
be  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  is  bound  to  know,  iiistori- 
cally,  the  result  of  tlie  action  of  the  elec- 
tors in  each  State,  so  as  to  decide  between 
true  and  fictitious  or  false  returns.  For 
instance,  were  a  document  presented  to 
him,  purporting  to  be  the  action  of  an 
electoral  college  of  a  State,  whose  only  evi- 
dence of  its  authenticity  is  the  certificate 
of  a  person  known  to  him  to  be  neither  the 
Governor  nor  any  other  ofiicer  of  that 
State,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  open  it. 
It  may  be  said  that  so  much  discretion 
should  not  be  intrusted  to  any  officer  of  the 
(Government.  That  is  not  now  a  debatable 
question.  It  has  been  intrusted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  no  one  else.  It  cannot  be 
taken  from  him  except  by  an  amendment 
of  the  Constitution. 

''Congressional  committees  have  been 
sent  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  election  in  several  of  the  South- 
ern States.  I  shall  only  speak  in  regard  to 
Louisiana.  On  the  return  of  the  commit- 
tees from  that  State,  some  of  their  number 
may  contend  that  the  action  of  the  return- 
ing board  was  right  and  proper;  while 
others  may  pronounce  it  wrong  and  im- 
proper.   A  part  of  these  committeemen 


may  say  that  such  a  state  of  facts  was  es- 
tablished by  undoubted  evidence,  as  to  con- 
vince them  that  men,  from  whose  finger** 
the  blood  of  murdered  Republicans  was 
still  dripping,  had  attempted  to  forcibly 
seize  the  iielm  of  State.  Others  may  say 
that  there  have  been  no  assassinations  of 
Republicans  for  political  causes ;  no  drag- 
ging of  Republicans  by  the  neck  until  dead, 
because  they  were  Republicans ;  that  the 
most  perfect  order  reigned  tliroughout  the 
whole  country.  To  tiiis  othei*8  may  reply 
that,  if  so,  it  is  the  order  that  reigned  at 
Warsaw  when  crushed  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  the  Autocrat  of  Russia ;  the  order 
of  the  tomb ;  the  order  of  the  funeral  pile ; 
the  order  wliich  precedes  the  last  convul- 
sive throb  of  the  poor  colored  man  when 
engaged  in  commending  his  soul  to  hl> 
Maker,  the  victim  of  the  merciless  and  bru- 
tal white  fiends  who  murdered  him  because 
of  his  devotion  to  the  Republican  party. 
All  these  things  may  be  said,  and  yet  no 
power  can  change  the  action  of  the  legally 
constituted  electoral  college  of  that  State, 
nor  disregard  or  set  aside  uie  votes  cast  bv 
it. 

'*In  1844  the  Whigs  had  far  better  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  Mr.  Polk  had  been 
elected  over  Mr.  Clay,  by  fraud,  than  the 
Democrats  now  have  reason  to  believe  Gov- 
ernor Hayes  to  have  been  thus  elected. 
The  electoral  colleges  of  the  several  States 
gave  a  majority  of  theii*  votes  for  Mr.  Polk 
and  he  was  legally  elected.  The  Whigs 
did  not  threaten  to  disregard  the  votes 
thus  given,  nor  did  they  call  conventions 
for  the  purpose  of  inciting  their  friends  to 
bloody  resistance  to  his  inauguration. 
Their  devotion  to  their  great  leader,  the 
majestic  and  immortal  Henry  Clay,  was 
but  little  short  of  adoration,  and  yet  they 
had  still  greater  regard  for  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  their  country,  and  they  bowed 
in  silent  obedience  to  the  supremacy.  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  'second  sober 
thought '  of  those  who  were  beaten  in  the 
recent  election  will  induce  them  to  follow 
so  patriotic  an  example  ?" 


A  Word  op  Advice. — If  Watterson's 
one  hundred  thousand  unarmed  petitioners 
descend  upon  Washington  before  the  4th 
of  March,  the  soup-houses  of  the  city  will 
be  bankrupt  in  less  than  twenty-foiur  hours 
after  their  arrival.  For  the  sake  of  th(^ 
worthy  poor  we  sincerely  hope  that  the 
trumpet-blowers  of  Democracy  may  stay 
at  home.  If  they  must  have  some  active^ 
work  to  keep  then*  blood  in  circulation,  let 
them  get  some  soap  and  water  and  go  at 
the  reform  movement  in  earnest. 
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THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  DUTY.- 

THE  CONSTITUTION  REQUIRES  HIM  TO  COUNT  THE  VOTE. 


THE  FRAMERS  OF  THE  INSTRUMENT  EXPOUND  ITS  MEANINO-THE  RESOLUTION 
WHICH  THEY  ADOPTED  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  FIRST  CONGRESS-NO 
POSSIBLE  CHANCE  FOR  DEMOCRATIC  QUIBBLING— CHANCELLOR  KENT'S  CON 
STRUCTION  OF  THE  LANGUAGE— THE  PRECEDENTS  CONCLUSIVE 
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[F'om  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17.] 

Yonr  columns  have  contained,  from  time 
to  time,  a  very  able  exposition  of  tlie  pend- 
ing difficulty  in  counting  and  declaring  the 
votes  of  the  electoral  coUeges  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  do  not  wondSr  at  your  deciding  that 
the  whole  question  has  been  fairly  and 
fully  presented,  and,  therefore,  declining 
further  communications  on  the  subject. 
And  yet,  knowing,  as  you  do,  my  long 
familiarity  with  constitutional  questions, 
and  that  I  have  spent  more  than  lialf  a 
century  in  learning  how  to  put  a  simple 
question  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 
facilitate  honest-minded  but  busy  men  in 
arriving  at  the  truth,  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit me  very  briefly  to  review  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution  and  the  practice 
under  it,  as  inaugui*ated  by  the  very  men 
who  framed  that  instrument,  and,  of  course, 
were  the  best  qualified  expounders  of  their 
own  work. 

The  Constitution  requires  as  follows  : 

"The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed,"  &c.  / 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  clause  does 
not,  in  so  many  words,  declare  who  shall 
count  the  votes,  but  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible and  a  legal  inference,  that  the 
Vice  President,  who  opens  and  declares 
the  votes,  of  necessity  counts  them,  in 
order  that  he  may  declare  the  result  of  the 
election. 

On  this  subject  the  late  Chancellor  Kent, 
than  whom  tliere  can  be  no  higher  au- 
thority on  the  legal  construction  of  lan- 
guage, in  his  celebrated  Commentaries, 
volume  1,  page  227,  says  ; 

"  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  declare  by 
whom  the  votes  are  to  be  counted.    In  the  case  of 

Suestionable  votes,  and  a  closely-contested  elec- 
,on,  this  power  may  be  all-important ;  and,  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  absence  of  all  legislative  provision 
on  the  subject,  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
counts  the  votes  and  determines  the  result,  and 
that  the  houses  are  present  only  as  spectators,  to 
witness  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  to  act  only  if  no  choice  be  made  by  the 
•lectors." 


CONCLUSIVE    AUTHORITY    ON    THE    SUB- 
JECT. 

But  there  exists  still  higher  and  more 
conclusive  autliority  in  favor  of  tliis  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution. 

After  the  convention  had  finished  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  their  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  as  it  appears,  on  the 
very  day  on  wliich  Washington,  as  their 
President,  transmitted  it  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederacy,  then  in  session,  the 
omission  in  section  3  of  article  2  of  that  in- 
stmment,  to  specifically  name  the  Vice 
President  as  the  party  who  was  to  count, 
as  well  as  open  and  declare  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  colleges,  became  apparent,  and 
they  at  once  proceeded  to  remedy  the 
omission  by  the  passage  of  the  foUowmg 
resolution,  on  the  17th  day  of  September, 
1787,  giving  their  o»mion  in  regard  to  what 
should  be  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  the 
first  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  be 
adopted : 

'•  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  conven- 
tion that  as  soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  States 
shall  have  ratified  this  Constitution,  the  United. 
States  in  Congress  assembled  should  fix  a  day  on. 
which  electors  should  be  appointed  by  the  States 
which  shall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on 
which  the  electors  should  assemble  to  vote  for  tlie 
President,  and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing 
proceedings  under  this  Constitution;  that  after 
such  publication  the  electors  should  be  appointed 
and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  elected ; 
that  electors  should  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for  tbie 
election  of  President,  and  should  transmit  their 
votes,  certified,  signed,  sealed,  and  directed  as  tlie 
Constitution  requires,  to  the  Secretary  of  thte 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled;  that  th.e 
Senators  and  Representatives  should  convene  at 
the  time  and  place  assigned  *  that  the  Senators 
should  appoint  a  President  oithe  Senate  for  tlie 
sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting^ 
the  votes  for  President,  and  that  after  he  shall  be 
chosen  the  Congress,  together  with  the  President, 
should,  without  delay,  proceed  to  execute  the  Con- 
stitution." 

By  this  act  those  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution virtually  amended  it,  to  gratify 
the  scruples  of  those  who  foresaw  the  pos- 
sibility of  trouble  from  what  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  omission;  and,  consequently, 
an  oflicial  construction  was  put  upon  their 
worlc,  after  it  had  left  their  hands,  which 
made  it  imperative  that  the  Vice  President, 
or  President  of  the  Senate,  should  count, 
as  well  as  "  open  "  and  '*  declare"  the  votes 
of  the  electoral  colleges. 
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I  might  stop  here,  and  uith  perfect  Jus- 
tice declare  that  this  official  construction 
of  their  own  work  by  the  identical  body 
>vho  fi'amed  the  Constitution,  after  that 
instrument  liad  passed  from  their  control, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  settles  the 
>vhole  question,  and  that  the  Constitution, 
i  n  so  many  words,  makes  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
*  *  open^  county  and  declare  who  has  been 
elected  President  and  Vice  President,'*'^ 

ACTTION  OP  THE  FIRST  CONGRESS. 

But  let  US  inquire  how  the  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States  assembled  under  the 
Constitution  understood  and  obeyed  its 
mandate. 

*'  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  at  the  first 

session  of  the  first  Congress,  began  at  the  Citv 

of  New  Yorlc,  March  4,  1789.    Monday,  April 

15.    (Annals  of  Congress,  1st  Cong.,  vol.  1,  pp. 

16-18.) 

**The  credentials  of  the  members  present  being 

and  ordered  to  be  filed,  the  Senate  proceeded,  by 

ballot,  to  the  choice  of  a  President,  for  the  sole 

?urpose  of  opening  and  counting  the  votes  for 
•resident  of  the  United  States. 
*'John  Langdon  was  elected. 
**  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Ellsworth  inform  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate 
is  formed ;  that  a  President  is  elected  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  opening  the  certificates  and  counting 
the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  in 
the  choice  of  a  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States ;  and  that  the  Senate  is  now 
ready,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  to  proceed,  in  the 
presence  of  the  House,  to  discharge  that  duty;  and 
that  the  Senate  have  appointed  one  of  their  mem- 
bers to  sit  at  the  Clerk's  table  and  make  a  liJ»t  of 
the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  submitting 
it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  appoint  one  or 
more  of  their  members  for  the  like  purpose, 

*'Mr.  Ellswoith  reported  that  he  had  delivered 
the  message,  and  Mr.  Boudinot,  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  informed  the  Senate  that  the 
House  is  ready  forthwith  to  meet  them  to  attend 
the  opening  and  counting  of  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"  The  Speaker  and  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  attended  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
and  the  President  elected  lor  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  votes  declared  tliat  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  had  met,  and  that  he,  in  their 
presence,  had  opened  and  coimted  ilie  votes  of  the 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  were  as  follows  ;  *  *  * 
"  Whereby  it  appeared  that  (3-eorge  Washington, 
Esq.,  was  elected  President,  anl  John  Adams, 
Esq.,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

"  Mr.  Madison,  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, thus  addressed  the  Senate: 

*'  Mr.  President :  I  am  directed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
House  have  agreed  that  the  notifications  of  the 
election  of  the  President  and  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  should  be  made  by  such  per- 
sons, and  in  such  manner,  as  the  Senate  shall  be 
pleased  to  direct." 

To  this  action  of  the  Senate  the  response 
of  the  House  was  as  follows  : 

"  In  House  of  Representatives,  Monday,  Feb.  11, 
1793.    (Annals  of  Congress,  2d  Cong.,  p.  873.) 

"Mr.  William  Smith,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  House,  jomtly  with  a 
coimnittee.  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to 
ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
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States,  and  for  other  purposes  expressed  in  the 
resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  made  a  repiort,  which ' 
was  twice  read  and  agreed  to  by  the  House,  as  fol- 
lows : 

'*  That  the  two  houses  shaU  assemble  in  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  on  Wednesday  n*»xt,  at  12  o'clock; 
that  two  persons  be  appointed  tellers  on  the  part 
of  this  House  to  make  a  list  of  tlie  votes  as  they 
shall  be  declared  ;  that  the  result  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  persons  elect- 
ed, to  both  houses  assembled,  as  aforesaid; 
which  shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  of  the  per- 
sons elected  President  and  Vice  President,  and, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  the  two  houses." 

It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  at  their  first  session 
under  the  Constitution  obeyed  implic- 
itly the  official  construction  placed  upon 
that  instrument  on  the  17th  of  September, 
1787,  by  the  very  body  that  framed  it,  and 
that  their  first  official  act  was,  "to  proceed 
by  ballot  to  the  ch^^ce  of  a  President,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  opening  and  counting 
the  votes  for  President  of  the  Uniteu 
States." 

Their  second  official  act  was  to  inform 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  they  had 
elected  a  President  "  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  opening  the  certificates  and  counting  the 
votes  of  the  electors  of  the  several  States  in 
the  choice  of  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;"  that  they  are 
ready  to  receive  the  House  in  the  Senate 
chamber;  and  also,  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  members — to  do  what? 
''To  sit  at  the  Clerk's  table  to  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared — sub- 
mitting to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  ap- 
point one  or  more  of  their  members  for  the 
like  purpose." 

Mark  the  fact,  that  the  House  is  not  asked 
or  required  also  to  appoint  a  teller  or  tel- 
lers as  a  matter  of  duty  or  of  importance, 
implying  that  they  have  official  and  con- 
stitutional duties  to  discharge,  but  ex- 
pressly declaring  that  they  are  only  "  to  sit 
at  the  Clerk's  table,  to  make  a  lilt  of  the 
votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;"  and  that 
the  House  may  or  may  not,  at  their  pleas- 
ure, appoint  one  or  more  of  their  membei's 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  none  otlwr. 

How  ridiculous,  then,  the  attempt  to 
make  the  tellers  important  official  pei*sons, 
who  have  grave  and  responsible  constitu- 
tional duties  to  perform,  when  in  fact  they 
have  their  origin  in  a  simple  act  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  the  House,  and 
by  that  body  so  considered  and  accepted. 
The  Constitution  simply  required  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  houses  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  his  constitutional  duties  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  gives  neither 
house  of  Congress  any  power  over  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  in  the  performance  of 
his  prescribed  duty.  The  Senate,  however, 
advised  the  President  to  notify  the  Vice 
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President  of  his  election,  prescribing  the 
form  of  the  notification  to  be  used,  in 
which  the  President  of  the  Senate  Is  made 
to  say :  "  The  undersigned,  President  of 
the  Senate,  did,  in  the  presence  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates  and  count  all  the  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President,"  &c. 

THE  PBOCEEDINGS  IN  LATER  CX)NaREBSES. 

The  proceedings  at  the  second  and  third 
elections  of  President  and  Vice  President 
were  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  first  election  of  President,  ex- 
cept that  at  the  thh'd  election  the  House  of 
Representatives  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  ri^ts  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  duties  of  their  President  in  certify- 
ing to  the  Vice  President  the  fact  of  his 
election  accordmg  to  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  in  the  words  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  that  instrument.  This 
attempt,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  de- 
mocracy, who  had  got  possession  of  the 
House,  was  speciously  covered  up  by  a  reso- 
lution that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
should  hereafter  notify  the  Vice  President 
of  his  election.  The  Senate  discovered  the 
game  of  the  democracy,  and  promptly  took 
action  as  follows :     . 

"In  Senate,  Feb.  10, 1797. 

*'  Mr.  Sedj^wlck,  from  the  Committee  of  Confer- 
ence above  mentioned,  reported  that  the  following 
resolution  should  be  sulopted  by  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatiyes : 

"  Resolvedt  That  the  notification  of  the  election 
of  Vice  President  elect  be  made  by  such  person 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Senate  may  direct. 

"On  motion  [from  the  House  of  Representatiyes] 
that  it  be — 

**  Reaolvedt  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  communicate  (in  such  man- 
ner as  he  shall  judge  most  proper^  to  the  person 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  united  States,  for 
the  term  of  four  years  to  commence  4th  day  of 
Mar<;h  next,  information  of  his  said  election. 

"  It  passed  in  the  negative. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  resolution  this  day  agreed 
to  by  the  House  of  Representatiyes,  relative  to 
the  notification  of  the  election  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent elect,  be  referred  to  Messrs.  Mason,  Hill- 
house,  and  Sedgwick,  to  consider  and  report  there- 
on to  the  Senate. 

"  Mr.  Mason  reported  from  the  committee  last 
appointed,%ind  the  report  being  read,  was  amended 
and  adopted  as  follows  : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  transmitted  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  Vice  Presi- 
dent elect  of  the  united  States,  notification  of  his 
election  to  that  office,  and  that  the  President  of 
the  Senate  do  make  out  and  sign  a  certificate  in 
the  words  f  qUowing : 

"  Be  it  known,  that  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
being  convened  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
second  "Wednesday  of  Februanr,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1797,  the  underwritten  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate  did,  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, open  all  the  certificates  and  count 
all  the  votes  of  the  electors  for  a  President  and 
for  a  Vice  President,  by  which  it  appears  that 
Thomas  Jeffersqn,  Esq.,  was  duly  elected,  agree- 


ably to  the  Constitution,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereanto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  10th  day  of  February.  1797. 

"John  Adams. 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  lay  this  resolatkm 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States.^ 

And  precisely  similar  certificates  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  declaring  in  every 
case  that  he,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
had  opened  and  counted  all  the  votes,  were 
issued  hi  1789,  1793,1797,  1801,  1805,  1809, 
1813,  and  1817 ;   and  it  was  only  hi  1831, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  claimed 
to  discuss  the  electoral  vote  of  Missouri, 
that  the  Senate  ceased  to  exercise  its  right 
to  issue  a  certificate,  setting  forth  that  its 
President  had  exercised  his  constitutional 
duty  to  open  the  certificates  and  count  the 
votes  of  the  electoral  colleges  and  declare 
the  result. 

In  1801  occurred  the  difficulty  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr  under  the  Constitution 
as  it  was  originally  framed— each  claiming 
the  Presidency.  Consequently,  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  passed,  and  in  1804  the 
several  States  adopted,  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  which  is  now  in 
force,  and  under  which  the  recent  Presi- 
dential election  took  place.  And  on  refer- 
ence to  that  amendment  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that,  so  far  as  the  opening  the  certi- 
ficates and  counting  the  electoral  votes  are 
concerned,  both  Congress  and  the  people, 
through  their  State  Legislatures,  adhered 
to  the  Identical  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787.  That  is  to  say,  the  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  article  amended,  di- 
rects that  "the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted." 

And  why  was  this  ?  Because  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Constitution,  on  the 
17th  of  September,  1787,  after  that  Instru- 
ment had  been  engrossed  and  was  In  the 
hands  of  their  President,  George  Washing- 
ton, to  be  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederacy,  passed  a  resolution,  constru- 
ing article  11,  section  23,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  directing  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  count  the  votes,  as  well  as  open 
the  certificates,  of  the  electoral  colleges, 
and  declare  who  was  elected  President. 
And  also,  because  the  full  meaning  of  arti- 
cle 11  had  been  declared  by  the  practice  of 
the  Senate,  Its  President,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  In  the  election  of  Grcorge 
Washin^on,  in  1789  and  1793,  of  John 
Adams  m  1797,  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1801. 

THE  FRAMERS  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION  ITS 
BEST  EXPOUNDERS. 

No  intelligent  person  who  claims  to  be 
honest  will  pretend  to  deny  that  those  who 
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framed  the  Constitution  were  the  best  ex- 
pounders of  its  meaning,  and  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  that  instrument,  on  the 
very  day  of  its  adjournment,  Sept.  17, 1787, 
gave  their  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
article  11  in  their  recommendation  to  the 
first  Congress  to  assemble  under  it,  how  to 
proceed.  Congress  obeyed  that  recommen- 
dation m  1789, 1793  and  1797,  and  when, 
in  1801,  the  House  of  Representatives  pre- 
sumed to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  it  promptly  rebuked  that  body,  and 
ordered  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  cer- 
tify to  Mr.  Jeflferson  that  he^  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  had,  "4n  presence  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  opened  aU  the  certifi- 
cates, and  counted  all  the  votes  of  the 
electors  for  President  and  Vice  President," 
and  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  was  duly 
elected  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  submit- 
ted to  the  rebuke,  and  promptly  repealed 
its  resolution  depriving  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  his  constitutional  right  and 
conferring  it  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  I 

And  from  that  time  until  1821  the  Senate 
never  failed  to  order  its  President  to  issue 
to  any  Vice  President  elect  a  certificate, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  that  issued  by  John 
Adams  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  Editor,  demonstrated  to 
you  and  your  readers  that,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate  to  open  the  certificates  and 
count  the  votes  of  the  electoral  colleges. 
I  have  shown  you  that  the    convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution  so  construed 
that  instrument,  and  that  they  ordered  the 
first  Congress  so  to  construe  it.     I  have 
demonstrated  to  you,  from  Congfressional 
records,  that  they  and  their  successors  did 
so  construe  it ;  and  I  have  shown  beyond 
cavil  that  such  construction  was  in  accord- 
ance with  public  opinion  and  the  opinion 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  who, 
as  members  of  Congress,  were  called  upon 
to  construe  its  provBions  when  it  first  went 
into  operation.    And  I  cannot  better  con- 
clude than  by  quoting  the  following  extract 
from  the  lea(fing  Democratic  journal  of 
this  city,   when  claiming,  and  doubtless 
believing,  because  it  had  oeen  so  told  that 
all  precedents  are  in  favor  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic assumptions : 

"The  existing  forms  [the  twenty-second  joint 
role]  originated  and  have  expanded  under  notions 
of  propriety  and  courtesy.  They  are  of  no  obliga- 
tion -whatever  and  have  no  force.  Abused  as 
many  of  them  have  been  in  the  sense  of  centraliz- 
ing power  around  the  President,  and  investing 
him  with  attributes  never  contemplated  by  the 
Oonstitution,  it  might  be  well  now  to  return  to 
the  plain  modes  of  the  fathers." 

You  will  perceive  that  I  have  made  no 
allusions  to  the  Oregon  trick  to  give  Mr. 


Tilden  an  electoral  vote.  I  have  not  done 
so,  simply  because  it  is  quite  unworthy  of 
reference,  except  to  denounce  it  as  a  dis- 
grace to  all  concerned,  and  because  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  an  honest  Democrat  in 
Congress  who,  if  elected  President  of  the 
Senate,  would  deem  it  possible  to  open  and 
count  the  Grover-Cronlh  Oregon  fraudu- 
lent certificate  of  the  action  of  the  electoral 
college  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Jakes  Watson  Webb. 


Kent  on  the  Electoral  Vote.— Fer- 
nando Wood  may  be  an  expounder  of  the 
Constitution  but  he  has  not  been  recognized 
as  authority  in  any  respectable  courts  as 
yet.  On  a  disputed  point  Chancellor  Kent 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  more  weight  than 
the  man  who,  in  1861,  advised  the  city  of 
New  York  to  secede  from  the  State  and 
the  Union  and  set  up  a  little  empire*  of  its 
own. 

Kent,  in  his  learned  treatise  commenting 

on  the  power  of  the  Vice  President  to  open 

and  count  the  electoral  vote,  says  : 

"  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  de- 
clare by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be  counted 
and  the  result  declared.  In  the  case  of 
questionable  votes  and  a  closely-contested 
election  this  power  may  be  all-important, 
and  I  presume,  in  the  absence  of  all  leg^ 
lative  provision  on  the  subject,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  counts  the  votes  and 
determines  the  result,  and  that  the  two 
houses  are  present  only  as  spectators,  to 
witness  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the 
transaction,  and  to  act  only  if  no  choice  is 
made  by  the  electors." 

If  the  Vice  President  was  a  Democrat 
instead  of  a  Bepublican,  this  opinion  would 
be,  among  Democrats,  as  strong  and  bind- 
ing as  if  it  was  a  clause  of  the  Constitution 
itself. 


Sneering  at  Labor.— One  of  the  kid- 
gloved  fire-eaters  of  the  South  in  a  revolu- 
tionary speech  delivered  at  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary pow-wow  in  Washington,  tried  to  be- 
little Vice  President  Ferry  by  calling  him 
a  "  lumberman  from  Michigan."  It  would 
be  well  for  these  high-toned  gentlemen 
who  despise  honest  labor  to  remember  that 
the  American  people  are  as  willing  to  have 

the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Vice 
President  exercised  by  a  ''lumberman  from 
Michi^n  "  as  any  one  else.    All  the  peo- 

gle  ask  is  that  the  duties  of  the  office  be 
onestly  and  faithfully  performed. 
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The  eflfort  of  President  Grant  to  secure 
to  the  United  States  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, although  unsuccessful,  will  yet  be 
recognized  as  an  act  of  statesmanship  sec- 
ond to  none  in  his  wise  and  patriotic  ad- 
ministration. Already  regrets  are  being 
expressed  at  the  loss  of  that  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  our  country's  aggrandizement. 
That  able,  independent  paper,  the  Chraphic, 
comments  on  the  President's  last  message 
In  the  following  statesmanlike  style : 

"The  references  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  St.  Domingo  matter  deserve 
the  candid  consideration  of  the  American 
people.  The  policy  which  has  obtained 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  of  fo- 
calizing all  our  political  interests  upon  do- 
mestic concerns  has,  in  the  opinions  of  en- 
lightened publicists,  tended  to  belittle  our 
national  contests.  Nations  require  a  for- 
eign policy,  an  interest  in  and  sometimes 
alliances  with  the  outside  world.  The 
habit  of  discussing  and  influencing  other 
nations  is  profitable  to  all  governments 
powerful  enough  to  command  respect. 
William  H.  Seward  was  the  flrst  of  our 
statesmen  who  took  measures  to  give  this 
country  its  proper  status  among  the  Powers 
of  the  earth.  His  purchase  of  Alaska,  his 
skillful  negotiation  for  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  his  desire  to  establish  a  protector- 
ate over  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  ob- 
tain naval  stations  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Chinese  seas,  showed  that  he 
thought  the  time  at  hand  for  the  United 
States  to  have  colonies,  a  navy,  and  a  for- 
eign policy.  The  embarrassments  we  suf- 
/  f ered  during  the  civil  war  merely  because 
England  possessed  important  islands  on 
our  coast  ought  to  have  taught  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  naval  stations  for  shelter,  and  to 
furnish  facilities  for  ofi'ense  and  defense. 
Yet  President  Grant  stands  almost  alone 
among  present  statesmen  in  inheriting  the 
broader  international  statesmanship  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  Seward  was  a  champion, 
and  his  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo,  which  met  with  such 
strenuous  opposition  from  conspicuous  Re- 
publicans, was  a  wise  and  far-sighted  act, 
and  it  will  reflect  increased  honor  upon  his 
name  as  the  years  go  by.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Senators  who  opposed  and 
defeated  the  accession  of  the  island  re- 
flected the  stay-at-home  temper  of  the 
American  people ;  but  the  President  was 
clearly  right  and  the  American  people  just 
as  clearly  wi*ong.     Some  time,  perhaps, 


during  the  coming  decade,  they  will  see 
and  acknowledge  the  creditable  foresight 
of  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward.  We  can 
never  have  a  large  politics  in  this  country 
till  we  liave  larger  themes  to  occupy  public 
attention.  Our  political  "Contests  are  nar- 
row and  mean  because  they  concern  our- 
selves alone.  The  nation,  like  the  individ- 
ual, shrivels  if  it  destroj^s  all  foreign  sym- 
pathies and  endeavors  to  live  wholly  w^tliin 
itself." 

The  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  since  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
,stitution,  has  been  in  every  instance  hlg*lily 
advantageous  to  the  country  and  reflected 
honor  on  the  statesmen  who  secured  it. 

The  flrst  and  most  notable  instance  was 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  in  1803.    There 
is  no  brighter  page  in  the  history  of  Jeffer- 
son's administration  than  that  which  re- 
cords this  great  event.     In  the  Capitol 
stands  the  statue  of  Kobert  R.  Livingston, 
holding   in    his  hand  a  scroll    inscribed 
'  'Louisiana. ' '  It  was  the  skillful  diplomacy 
of  Livingston  that  gave  effect  to  this  trans- 
cendent measure  and  secured  to  him  immor- 
tal renown.    If  the  newspapers  of  that  day 
are  examined,  there  will  be  found  a  similar 
style  of  opposition  to  President  Jefferson's 
course  in  this  matter  to  that  we  have  seen 
manifested  toward  Grant's  endeavors   to 
acquire  St.  Domingo.    Probably,  Jefferson 
had  also  to  contend  with  jealousies  in  his 
Cabinet  and  in  the  Senate,  in  carrying  out 
the  project,  no  less  than  Grant. 

Credit  is  due,  however,  in  the  matter, 
more  to  Livingston  than  to  Jefferson.  The 
former  was  an  accomplished  diplomatist. 
He  managed  to  bring  tlie  subject  directly 
to  Bonaparte's  personal  notice  without  the 
intervention  of  a  minister.  Livingston  was 
asked  to  make  an  offer  for  the  whole  of 
Louisiana,  which  then  embraced  nearly  all 
the  territory  now  included  in  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of 
the  Kocky  Mountains.  Livingston  at  flrst 
offered  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  Bonaparte 
suggested  twenty  millions ;  the  flnal  agree- 
ment was  flfteen  millions  of  dollars,  includ- 
ing the  payment,  by  our  Government,  of 
certain  claims  against  France  held  by  citi- 
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zens  ol  the  United  States.  Jefferson  could 
not  very  heartUy  approve  ol  this  negotia- 
tion on  account  of  his  strict  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  He  nevertheless  over- 
came his  scruples,  and  gave  his  official 
sanction  to  the  measure.  This  was  our 
first  step  toward  becoming  a  nation. 

The  acquisition  of  Florida  in  1819  was 
the  fruit  of  the  splendid  diplomacy  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Secretary  of  State  under 
Monroe.  The  present  State  of  Florida  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  territory,  and  the 
advantages  acquired  by  the  United  States 
under  Mr.  Adams'  treaty.  The  acquisition 
extended  to  the  Red  river,  to  the  Arkansas 
river,  and  from  its  •  head  along  the  42d 
line  of  north  latitude  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
in  settlement  of  disputed  boundaries. 
Although  we  had  acquired  Louisiana  from 
France,  Spain  still  held  the  Floridas,  and 
Cuba — ^the  Keys  of  the  Mississippi — until 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  his  war  upon  the 
'^Colonial  System,"  wrested  Florida  from 
foreign  dominion,  thus  securing  the  moral 
and  commercial  independence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Oregon  we  acquired  by  discovery  and 
occupation;  Texas  by  voluntary  annex- 
ation ;  while  California,  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  came  to  us  as  the  results  of  war. 
Our  latest  acquisition,  Alaska,  is  scarcely 
less  important  than  some  of  the  previous 
ones.  It  was  needed  to  give  us  control  of 
the  Pacific  coast  and  to  enable  us  to  nego- 
tiate a  favorable  treaty  with  China.  The 
cost  is  being  rapidly  returned  to  our  treas- 
ury from  the  revenue  derived  from  furs 
alone.  China  expects  some  day  to  receive 
large  quantities  of  lumber  frofaa  Alaska.* 
We  have  only  to  look  on  the  map  and  to 
suppose  that  England  had  acquil^d  Alaska 
to  realize  its  vital  importance  to  the  United 
States.  Her  British  Majesty  has  now  but 
a  few  miles  of  coast  on  the  Pacific,  she 
would  then  have  had  thousands.  British 
Columbia  and  Lower  California  are  still 
needed  to  complete  our  possessions  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    Then  we  shall  be  separated 

*It  is  for  the  interest  of  those  who  are  now 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  the  for  products  of 
Alaska  to  disparage  the  territory— to  prevent  its 
colonization— and  thus  retain  the  monopoly  they 
now  legally  enjoy. 


from  the  Old  World  on  the  West,  as  on  the 
East,  only  by  an  ocean  I 

During  the  Kevolutionary  war  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  tlie  West  India  Islands  wen; 
used  by  our  enemy  greatly  to  our  damage, 
and  in  the  war  of  1812  we  suftered  no  less 
from  the  same  cause.  Everybody  knows 
how  these  ports  and  harbors  were  more  re- 
cently occupied  by  the  Confederates  and 
their  friends  to  thwart  oureffbrts  to  subdue 
the  rebellion.  It  was  because  the  Federal 
Government  had  no  foothold  in  those  is- 
lands that  the  rebels  and  their  allies  were 
able  to  so  seriously  devastate  and  hijurc 
our  commerce. 

There  was  during  the  late  war  a  univer- 
sal feeling  in  the  Government  and  among 
the  people  that  we  needed,  beyond  esti- 
mate, a  naval  out-post  between  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  and  Europe.  To  obtain  now,  hi 
time  of  peace,  such  an  out-post  peacefully 
and  lawfully  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
statesmen.  So  obvious  and  pressing  is 
this  duty  to  guard  our  coast  against  an)' 
transatlantic  or  other  enemy  that  we  for- 
bear to  urge  the  commercial  considera- 
tions that  press  upon  us.  There  are  also 
political  reasons  of  great  weight  why  we 
should  no  longer  hinder  and  delay  our 
manifest  destiny  in  this  direction. 

Among  the  last  and  most  important  acts 
of  President  Grant  was  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  of  the  survey  for  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus.  This  project  of  con- 
necting the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  has  long  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen.  The  need  and  value  of 
such  a  work  are  more  apparent  4;han  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  famous  Suez 
canal,  recently  completed.  The  latter  is 
no  more  impoitant  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  Indies  than  is  the  former  to  the  United 
States  and  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
Japan,  and  China.  In  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal effects  of  the  enterprise  it  was  long 
since  predicted  that  whatever  naval  power 
obtained  control  of  the  Darien  or  Panama 
canal  would  derive  a  vast  increase  of  politi- 
cal strength  from  the  possession.  Secre- 
tary Seward  In  his  ettbrts  to  secure  by 
treaty  this  great  political  advantage  saw 
also  its  transcendent  importance  to  our 
commerce.  He  went  to  New  York  specially 
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to  engage  its  capitalists  and  merchants  in 
tlie  work.  He  met  there,  at  tlie  house  of 
Peter  Cooper,  such  men  as  Roberts,  Dun- 
can, Schell,  Garrison,  and  others,  to  whom 
he  unfolded  the  scheme  in  its  relations  to 
trade  and  commerce. 

President  Grant  has  not  allowed  the 
enterprise  to  die  out,  but  with  that  saga- 
cious statesmanship  which  has  marked  his 
administration,  he  has  caused  the  surveys  of 
the  route  to  be  completed.  The  result  has 
been  reported  to  Congress  and  is  highly 
encouraging  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  pro- 
ject. It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
commercial  advantages  of  this  great  work. 
By  it  the  products  of  Japan  and  China  may 


be  brought  to  our  Atlantic  cities  in  about 
the  same  time  as  now  required,  via  the 
PaciAc  railroad,  and  at  half  the  cost. 
Great  Britain,  with  wonderful  sagacity, 
obtained  control  of  the  Suez  canal,  and 
shall  the  United  States  allow  a  g^reater 
prize  to  be  lost?  The  possession  of  islands 
in  the  Carribean  sea  and  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  by  our  Government  would  make 
the  control  of  the  Isthmus  canal  a  matter 
of  political  and  commercial  necessity.  It 
would  be  a  discredit  to  our  national  reputa- 
tion for  sagacity  if  we  shoidd  allow  minor 
questions  and  disputes  to  hinder  and 
delay  any  of  these  great  national  enter- 
prises. 


SENATOKIAL   SUGGESTIONS. 


It  has  been  published  far  and  wide  that 
a  distinguished  Republican  statesman  has 
been  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  will  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  Republican 
party  to  have  Tilden  inaugurated,  because 
during  the  four  years  of  his  administration 
the  people  will  become  so  disgusted  with 
democracy  that  they  will  have  no  more  of 
it  forever.  We  do  not  credit  any  Republi- 
can Senator  with  holding  such  nonsense, 
much  less  with  having  given  utterance  to 
it.  Mrs.  O'Flaherty,  who  wanted  her  boys 
to  catch  the  itch  when  young,  so  that  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  their  lives  they  might  be 
induced  to  be  careful  of  the  infection,  was 
a  much  better  philosopher  than  the  states- 
man ia  question,  if  such  a  one  there  be. 
The  old  idea  of  letting  the  devil  in  for  the 
purpose  of  kicking  him  out  instead  of  keep- 
ing him  out  altogether,  has  not  yet  been 
accepted  as  evidence  of  very  great  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  select  body  of  individuals 
who  hold  it,  by  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and 
if  we  have  a  Senator  who  really  has  mani- 
fested wisdom  in  this  form,  his  constituents 
will  no  doubt  be  very  thankful  that  his 
name  has  been  caref  idly  suppressed. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the' 
Tribune  informs  the  public  that  he  has 
talked  with  a  Democratic  Senator,  and 
"  singularly  enough  "  the  Democrat  holds 
precisely  the  same  opinion  concerning  the 


etfect  of  the  inauguration  of  Hayes  upon 
the  Democratic  party — that  it  would  be 
beneficial.  So  both  parties  regard  the 
triumph  of  their  opponents  as  a  very  de- 
sirable thing  to  be  achieved.  The  corres- 
pondent does  not  say  that  the  Republican 
Senator  voted  for  Tilden,  or  the  Demo- 
cratic Senator  for  Hayes — ^probably  their 
great  illumination  did  not  dawn  upon  their 
illustrious  minds  until  after  election  day 
had  gone  by,  and  hence  they  were  saved 
the  mortification  of  advocating  before  the 
people  the  preposterous  proposition  that  a 
cause  is  more  likely  to  prosper  in  the  hands 
of  its  enemies  than  in  the  hands  of  its 
friends. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  in  the  course 
of  history  the  injudicious  conduct  of  Satan 
has  at  times  seemed  to  advance  the  cause 
of  righteousness.  That  is  one  thing ;  but 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  work  and  pray 
for  a  period  of  Satanic  rule  in  order  to 
hurry  up  the  millennium .  There  have  been 
instances  in  history  where  infants  have 
been  suclded  to  advantage  by  wolves,  but 
it  is  not  yet  fully  established  that  it  is  the 
safest  way  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  hu- 
man race  to  intrust  the  care  of  the  rising 
generation  to  that  mode  of  physical  culture 
•and  sustenance. 

The  case  of  the  Democratic  Senator  dif- 
fers from  the  Republican  in  a  very  impor- 
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tant  respect,  which  must  be  noticed  before 
proceeding  further.    He  sees  that  the  ad- 
vent of  Tilden  would  bring  down  upon  the 
administration  a  horde  of  office-seekers  of 
unparalleled  greediness,  composed  largely 
of  the   dangerous  classes  of  society,  who 
liave  fought  in  the  late  campaign  solely  for 
booty,  and  whose  claims  cannot  be  denied 
or   resisted.     If  they  are  not  given  the 
offices  they  have  been  promised,  tliey  will 
go  back  on  the  party,  for  most  of  them  are 
not  In  a  condition  to  wait  longer,  and  it  is 
a  case  of  "now  or  never,"  and  denial  is 
death  to  the  party.    The  applicants  will  be 
millions ;  the  places  hundreds,  so  that  de- 
nials must  come,  and  disappointment  must 
be  the  rule.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
will  get  places  will  be  largely  unfit,  as  was 
the  case  when  the  offices  of  the  House  were 
filled    by   the  hungry  crew  which  came 
swooping  in  on  the  opening  of  the  present 
C<ingress  and  alighted  on  the  fat  lands  and 
rich  gardens  of  the  southerly  wing  of  the 
National  Capitol,  so  much  to  the  national 
disgust  and  mortification. 

That  a  Democratic  Congressman  fully 
realizes  the  danger  of  his  party  in  this 
direction  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  no  one 
who    saw  the    make-up  of   the  body  of 
aspirants  who  infested   Washington  last 
year  and  who  had  to  submit  to  the  levy 
of  personal  contribution  to  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  ridding  the  city  of  the  presence 
of  no  inconsiderable  a  portion  of  these  ex- 
cessively hopeful  patriots,  will  ever  after 
fail  to  include  them  as  an  element  in  the 
chances  of  successful  administration  of  a 
highly  dangerous  character  and  fearful  pro- 
portions. 
In  view,  moreover,  of  the  capacity  con- 
^         spicuously  lacking  in  the  present  House  to 
manage  affairs  and  meet  the  public  expec- 
tation, a  Democratic  Senator  might  well 
say  that  the  election  of  Hayes  would  avert 
most  of  the  damage  which  the  party  would 
have  to  shoulder  if  Tilden  comes  in  and 
endeavors  to  carry  on  the  Government  with 
assistants  and  coadjutors  so  wanting  in 
common  sense  and  so  addicted  to  the  error 
of  confounding  makeshifts  with  statesman- 
ship.   And  beyond  all  this  the  Democratic 
Senator  must   be   aware  that  generally 
speaking  the  present  Democratic  House  is 


composed  largely  of  its  best  brain  and 
moral  composition.  Its  most  experienced 
and  ablest  men  are  in  the  van .  Cox,  Wood, 
Randall,  Knott,  Hurd,  Tucker,  andBeagan, 
to  say  nothing  of  Springer,  Harrison,  and 
Tarbox,  are  the  ilite  of  the  Democratic  aris- 
tocracy, and  if  there  should  be  a  falling 
back  from  them,  the  very  next  strata  in 
the  geological  formation  is  composed  of 
that  other  set  of  whom  John  Morrissey  is  a 
leader  and  representative,  and  Cronin  and 
Grover  are  disciples  and  dupes. 

Against  this  contemplated  catastrophe, 
of  falling  back  on  the  reserves,  the  Senator 
feels  there  is  no  protection  whatever,  save 
the  supposed  common  sense  and  power  of 
management  of  Tilden  himself ;  and  since 
the  tracing  of  that  ^,000  check  from  far- 
off  Oregon  to  the  rooms  of  the  Liberty 
Street  Bureau,  the  sagacity  of  Uncle  Sammy 
has  in  public  estimation  descended  to  very 
near  the  level  of  his  moral  honesty ;  which 
appears  to  be  on  the  same  plane  as  that  of 
the  slippery  thimble-riggers  of  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Pacific. 

It  will  thus  be  i-eadily  seen  that  the  Dem- 
ocrat is  not  without  just  reasons  for  think, 
ing  that  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  his 
party  are  dependent  upon  its  being  kept 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  responsibilities 
of  power  and  the  temptations  of  place.  So 
long  as  its  wisdom  is  merely  hypothetical, 
and  the  fools  are  not  all  dead,  it  will  not  be 
utterly  without  reputation  or  numbers.  As 
a  home  for  the  uneasy,  and  a  refuge  for 
the  disgruntled  an\l  disappointed  politician, 
and  as  the  prospective  haven  for  the  her- 
maphrodite class  who  glory  in  the  exceed- 
ingly ambiguous  title  of  Independent,  the 
Democratic  party  out  of  power  has  an  im- 
portant use,  and  the  desire  to  have  it  kept 
where  it  now  is  should  be  commended  and 
encouraged  by  all  true  patriots  and  citi- 
zens. 

The  Republican  Senator  is  governed  in 
opinion  by  considerations  of  precisely  the 
opposite  nature.  He  clmgs  to  an  old  de- 
lusion that  "  the  devil  given  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  rope  will  hang  himself,"  and  be- 
nevolently proposes  to  dispose  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  by  this  ancient  method,  for- 
getting that  the  theory  always  breaks  down 
at  the  point  where  the  supply  of  rope  gives 
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oat ;  and  it  alwjiys  gives  out.  The  theory 
presupposes  that  the  nature  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  is  not  known,  and  that  to  com- 
prehend and  appreciate  it,  four  years  of 
Tilden  are  necessary.  The  assiunption  is 
gratuitous.  It  is  not  necessary — we  beg 
the  Senator's  pardon — ^to  go  clean  to  the 
bottom  of  a  cesspool  to  ascertain  that  its 
contents  are  foul.  Haven't  we  had  four 
years  of  Pierce,  foiu*  of  Buchanan,  rebel- 
lion, war,  assassination,  Kuklux,  and  all 
sorts  of  damnable  thhigs  as  the  result  of 
Democratic  rule?  The  spoils  system, 
which  is  so  alarming  to  the  civil-service  re- 
formers, to  Trumbull  and  the  New  York 
Nation,  and  the  Adamses  and  Samuel 
Bowles,  was  a  pure  Democratic  invention. 
Repudiation  has  never  been  advocated  out- 
side of  the  Democratic  ranks.  Nobody  but 
Democrats  is  in  favor  of  paying  rebel  war 
claims.  The  Democratic  party  alone  is 
opposed  to  registration  and  proper  safe- 
guards against  fraud  in  elections.  The 
shot-gun  policy  is  of  pure  Democratic  ori- 
gin, so  is  intimidation,  so  is  the  Oregon 
method  of  stealing  votes;  and  must  we 
have  Tilden  on  top  of  all  these  things  to 
prove  Democracy  an  undesirable  thing? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Republican  Sen- 
ator has  got  bewildered  by  any  nonsense 
of  this  kind.  If  a  Democrat  can  see  in  the 
election  and  administration  of  Hayes  that 
Ills  party  will  be  saved  from  the  commis- 
sion of  tremendous  malpractices,  and  re- 
strained from  making  deadly  assaults  upon 
the  Constitution  and  liberty,  and  the  cause 
of  order  and  good  government,  it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  a  Republican  can  be  blind  to 
the  possible  glories  which  the  administra- 
tion of  Hayes  will  inaugurate,  and  the  ma- 
terial benefits  it  must  secure  to  the  people 
at  large.  The  advent  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  era, 
and  was  so  recognized  by  the  friends  of 
slavery,  and  the  advocates  of  disunion. 
l^Yom  both  these  evils  it  saved  the  country, 
and  endeavored  to  establish  on  a  perma- 
nent basis,  union,  freedom,  and  equal 
rights.  A  little  of  Tilden  is  not  essential 
by  way  of  contrast.  Memories  of  Buchanan 
and  recollections  of  Jeff  Davis  are  still  too 
fresh  to  require  any  other  illustrations  of 
the  spirit  of  evil.    The  country  is  surfeited 


already  with  that  kind  of  aliment.  The 
Constitution  is  strong,  but  it  may  not  bear 
everything.  The  proposition  of  experi- 
menting four  years  with  rehabilitated  De- 
mocracy is  staggering  in  the  extreme,  and 
we  hope  the  Republican  Senator  will  not 
further  distinguish  himself  by  urghig  his 
peciUiar  opinion  upon  the  attention  of  liis 
fellow-men.    The  Democrat  may  continue. 


Good  Evidence. — John  Adams  is  sup- 
posed to  have  known  something  about  the 
Constitution.  He  was  Vice  President  and 
presiding  officer  to  count  the  vote,  and  he 
signed  a  ceitificate  in  1797,  acting  then  as 
Vice  President  and  as  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  he  had  opened  the  certificates  and 
counted  the  votes. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  father  of  the  de- 
mocracy as  it  is  claimed — and  it  is  astonish- 
ing that  those  who  claim  to  be  his  children 
should  deny  and  go  back  upon  his  early- 
teachings  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
States — ^in  1801  signed  a  certificate  in 
which  he  stated — 

"That  *  *  *  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  February,  A.  D.  1801,  the  under- 
written, Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  President  of  the  Senate,  did,  in 
the  presence  of  the  said  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates 
and  count  all  the  votes  of  the  electors  for 
President.    *   *    * 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  this  18th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1801.      "Thomas  Jefferson." 


Democratic  Assumption.— The  world 
moves  I  But  yesterday  it  was  Caesarism  to 
protect  a  State  Legislature  from  the  attacks 
of  an  armed  mob ;  to-day,  democracy  claims 
the  riglit  to  arrest  the  officials  of  a  State, 
because  they  refuse  to  surrender  to  a  House 
Committee  the  official  records  of  the  State. 
If  the  returning  board  of  Louisiana  can  be 
arrested,  its  Legislature  can.  Shades  of 
Calhoun  !  and  this  assumption  comes  from 
a  party  that  has  opposed  centralization, 
and  denied  the  riglit  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  extend  the  ann  of  protection 
over  its  persecuted  citizens  in  the  South. 
Let  us  hear  no  more  about  the  unconstitu- 
tional enforcement  acts  of  the  Radical 
party. 
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WHO  SHALL  DECLARE  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTE  ? 

A  CLEAR  EXPOSITION  BY  MR.  E.  W.  STOUaHTON  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  PRINCIPLES 

ANI>    PRECEDENTS— DEMOCRATIC    ABSURDITIES    EXAMINED    AND    EXPOSED— A 

QUESTION  WHICH  CAN  BE  SETTLED  NEITHER  BY  BARGAIN  NOR  COMPROMISE. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  6.] 
The  people  of  the  several  States  have,  ia 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  cast  their 
votes   for  electors,  who  have  discharged 
their  duty  by  casting  and  certifying  their 
votes  for  President  and*  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Those  two  great  officers 
are   now  actually  elected.     To  ascertain 
who   they  are,  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
several  States  must  be  counted  and  the  re- 
sult declared ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  the  nation  is  agitated  by  the  in- 
quiry, upon  whom  does  this  duty  devolve  ? 
Is  it  to  be  performed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  or  by  such  persons  or  officials 
as  that  body  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  agree  upon ;  and  if  they  can- 
not agree,  are  the  votes  to  be  counted  at 
all,   and  if   yea,  by  whom;    and  if  not 
counted  because  of  a  failure  to  agree,  is 
the  House  to  elect  the  President,  or  is  a 
new  election  to  be  ordered — to  be  attended, 
perhaps,  by  the  same  result;   and  if  the 
two  Houses  do  agiee  upon  a  mode  of  count- 
ing, may  either  at  pleasm-e  constitutionally 
object  to  counting  the  electoral  votes  of  a 
State,  and  thus  exclude  them  ?  for  if  this 
may  be  lawfully  done,  an  election  of  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  can  always  be 
prevented,  and  the  election  of  President 
be  finally  usm-ped  by  the  House,  or  a  new 
election  made  necessary  with  possibly  the 
same  result  as  before.     These  are  grave 
questions,  tlirust  upon  us  at  this  crisis,  and 
Democratic  leaders  have  threatened,  as  I 
am  told,  that  if  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  proceed  to  count  the  electoral 
votes,  the  House  A\ill  withdraw  fi*om  the 
scene,  ele6t  Mr.  Tilden  President,  and,  by 
armed  bands,  now  it  is  said  being  organ- 
ized, will  maintain  his  right  to  that  great 
office  by  force.    I  attach  but  little  conse- 
quence to  these  threats.    They  are  made 
at  the  North  by  the  same  men  who  boasted 
in  1801  that  tliey  would  prevent  radical 
Republicans  from  marching  South  to  sub- 
due the  rebellion ;  and  these  persons  will 
hereafter,  as  then,  cease  to  bluster  when 
confronted  by  actual  danger.   Their  South- 
ern allies  will  hardly  trust  again  to  trea- 
sonable promises,  and  we  may  therefore 
reasonably  expect  that  these  threatenings 
will  continue  only  so  long  as  there  is  hope 
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that  the  Bepublican  party  will  abandon  its 
constitutional  right  to  inaugurate  Governor 
Hayes — already  legally  elected  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

But  while  intelligent  men  of  but  mod- 
erate courage  will  not  be  intimidated  by 
threats  of  another  rebellion,  justice,  pol- 
icy, and  common  sense  alike  demand  that 
the  questions  raised  be  solved  in  the  light 
of,  law  and  the  Constitution,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  venture  to  make  some  sugges- 
tions. 

THE   DUTY  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  OP   THE 

SENATE.  , 

It  was  said  by  Chancellor  Kent,  a  great 
authority,  that  although  the  Constitution 
does  not  expressly  declare  by  whom  the 
votes  are  to  be  counted,  he  presumed  ''  in 
the  absence  of  all  legislative  provisions  on 
the  subject,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
counts  the  votes  and  determines  the  result, 
and  that  the  two  Houses  are  present 
merely  as  spectators  to  witness  the  fairness 
and  accuracy  of  the  transaction."  There 
was  not  when  he  thus  wrote — ^there  is  not 
now — there  never  has  been,  as  I  believe, 
any  legislative  provisions  whatever  on  the 
subject  of  counting  the  electoral  vote.  His 
opinion  was  based  upon  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  elec- 
tors appointed  by  the  several  States  "shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted 
for  as  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which 
lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  trans- 
mit, sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted ;"  and  in  reaching  this  conclusion 
the  Chancellor  was  guided  not  only  by 
rules  of  construction,  by  him  profoundly 
studied,  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of 
all  written  instruments,  but  by  a  practice' 
originating  with  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution. I  shall  briefly  inquire  what  con- 
struction may  fairly  be  put  upon  the  pro- 
vision in  question ;  what  would  be-  the  re- 
sult of  that  now  insisted  upon  by  many 
able  and  learned  men  who  decline  to  adopt 
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that  suggested  by  Chancellor  Kent,  and  I  Democratic  leaders  to  defeat  the  inaugur&- 
what  Ims  been  the  practice  hitherto  in    tlon  of  Mr.  Hayes  as  President.     They  arc 


counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  from  all  of  which  the 
common  sense  of  the  nation  wUl,  as  I 
think,  recognize  the  wisdom  of  Ills  opinion. 

THE  DEMOCHATIO  VIEW. 

It  is  urged  by  those  who  dissent  from 
this,  and  especially  by  Democratic  leaders, 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  not  by 
the  Constitution  empowered  to  open  and 
count  the  electoral  votes.    They  admit  he 
may  open  the  certificates  containing  them, 
but  insist  that  there  his  functions  cease. 
In  other  words,  his  power,  it  is  said,  begins 
and  ends  with  breaking  the  seals  of  the 
packages — a  duty  which  a  clerk  or  office 
boy  might  as  well  perf  o*rm ;  and  when  this 
Is  done  it  is  said  the  certificates  and  votes 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  Senate  and 
House  for  further  action ;  and  right  here 
the  embarrassment  begins.    Bear  In  mind 
that  there  is  no  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  particular  mem- 
ber of  Senate  or  House  to  whom,  under 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  the  unsealed 
packages  may  be  confided.    If  it  be  said 
the  two  Houses  may  agree  upon  a  mode  of 
counting  the  votes,  and  upon  the  person 
by  whom  they  are  to  be  counted,  I  answer 
they  cannot  be  compelled  so  to  do.  Already 
this  difficulty  is  impending,  and  It  is  hardly 
probable  the  House  committee  will  consent 
to  a  plan  which  will  not  enable  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives  arbitrarily  to  reject  the 
vote  of  one  or  more  States  and  thus  insure 
the  election  of  Mr.  Tilden.    If,  therefore, 
no  agreement  Is  reached,  what,  upon  this 
theory.  Is  to  be  done  with  the  electoral 
votes?      They   cannot,    it   is   urged,    be 
counted,,  and  hence  another  election  must 
be  ordered ;  for  If  no  count  whatever  takes 
place   it   win   hardly   be  contended  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  elect. 

I  will  state  some  consequences  which 
may  practically  foUow  this  doctrine.  It  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  Senate  and 
House  must,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  count 
whatever,  agree  upon  the  mode  of  so  doing, 
and  that  either  may  at  pleasure,  and  with  or 
without  cause,  arbitrarily  object  to  comiting 
the  vote  of  any  particular  State,  in  which 
event  It  Is  to  be  rejected.  If  that  be  so 
either  body  can  at  will  defeat  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people.  So,  too.  It  is  Insisted 
that  should  the  President  of  the  Senate 
proceed  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  he  can 
do  so  only  in  presence  of  both  Houses,  and 
that,  should  the  House  of  Representatives 
retire — as  has  been  threatened — the  count 
cannot  proceed,  and  thus  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  frustrated. 

These  are  some  of  the  revolutionary  pro- 
(ieedings  which  have  been  suggested  by 
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hardly  worthy  of  statesmen,   and.   If  at- 
tempted, are  not  likely  to  prove  successful 
This  theory  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  If  the  two  Houses  cannot  acree  upon 
a  mode  of  comiting  the  elector^  vote,  it 
cannot  be  counted.    If  a  mode  is  agreed 
upon,  and  the  count  proceeds,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
of  the  Senate,  by  objecting  to  the  vote  of 
any  State,  to  cause  its  rejection ;  aad  if,  in 
the  absence  of  such  agreement,  the  jPresi- 
dent  of  the  Senate  attempts  to  count  the 
vote,  the  objection  suggested  may  not  only 
be  Interposed,  but  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may,    by  retiring,    defeat    the 
count  altogether. 

THE  ABSUBDITY  OP  IT. 

Now,  if  these  measures  may  be  lawfully 
resorted  to,  it  is  because  they  are  auttior- 
ized  by  the  Constitution,  for,  as  there  is  no 
legislation  on  the  subject,  we  must  resort 
to  that  instrument  to  learn  what  may  be 
legally  done.  Let  us,  as  a  test,  incorpo- 
rate into  it  the  construction  contended  for, 
and  thus  learn  whether  its  framers  prob- 
ably contemplated  one  so  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. It  is  but  fair  to  do  this,  for  what- 
ever language  is  necessarily  employed  to 
interpret  an  instrument  becomes  a  part 
of  it. 

The  Constitution  thus  interpreted  would 
therefore  read:    "The  President  of   ttie 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  ttie 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted — ^if  the  two  Houses  can  agree  upon 
a  mode  of  counting  the  same,  but  not 
otherwise;    provided,    however,     that    if 
either  House  shall  object  to  counting  the 
electoral  vote  of  any  State,  it  shall  not  be 
counted;    and  provided  also,  that  if  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shaU,  after  open- 
ing the   packages  containing  said  votes, 
proceed  to  count  the  same,  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  may  retire,  and  thus  pre- 
vent him  from  so  doing." 

If  I  have  in  this  paraphrase  of  the  Con- 
stitution misrepresented  the  theoiy,  when 
reduced  to  practice,  of  those  who  deny  the 
right  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the 
absence  of  legislation,  to  count  the  electo- 
ral vote,  they  can  easily  correct  me — as, 
perhaps,  they  may  feel  disposed  to  do, 
when  they  perceive  to  what  consequences 
their  doctrine  inevitably  leads.  H  they 
shall  decUne  to  accept  as  their  own  the 
construction  I  have  stated,  they  should 
frankly  and  publicly  avow  what  their  doc- 
trine actually  is,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  know  whether  those 
who  insist  that  Mr.  TUden  is  elected  do  or 
do  not  claim  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
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atives  may  at  will,  in  one  of  the  modes 
suggested,  arbitrtuily  prevent  the  counting 
of  the  electoral  vote. 

TI£E    TRUE    INTENT    OF    THE    CONSTITU- 
TION. 

It  has  been  for  generations  wisely  and 
justly  settled  that  when  the  meantog  of 
words  employed  in  any  written  constitu- 
tion, law,  or  instrument  is  doubtful,  the 
construction  put  upon  the  words  by  those 
w^hose  duty  it  is  and  has  been  to  interpret 
and  act  under  the  instrument,  is  entitled  to 
great  weight,  and  is  frequently  decisive; 
and  especially  is  this  so  where  a  contrary 
interpretation  would  operate  unjustly  or 
cause  great  public  or  private  inconvenience 
or  injury.  I  have  mentioned  the  grave  na- 
tional evils  which  might  at  the  pleasure  of 
either  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
ensue  from  construing  the  Constitution  as 
suggested,  and  before  proceeding  to  in- 
voKe  the  construction  practically  put  upon 
it  by  its  framers,  and  as  I  understand  it  for 
a  long  time  by  both  Houses,  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  opinion  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
I  will  present  a  few  observations  to  test  its 
soundness. 

It  Is  well  for  this  purpose  to  state  the  es- 
timate undoubtedly  formed  by  those  who 
framed  the  Constitution,  of  the  character, 
vnsdom,   and  attainments  of  the  person 
who  would  probably  thereafter  be  selected 
to  fill  the  great  office  of  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate.    It  was  by  them  regarded  as  an 
office  of  much  dignity  and  honor — ^the  in- 
cumbent of  which  might,  and  several  times 
did,  become  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  fathers  could  not  have  supposed  he 
would  lack  the  integrity,  capacity,  and 
learning  necessary  for   the   faithful  dis- 
charge of   the  responsible    duties  which 
might  devolve  upon  him,  and  they  certainly 
could  not  have  regarded  that  of  opening  and 
counting  electoral  votes  in  the  presence  of 
and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  as  of  greater  diffi- 
culty and  importance  than  those  which 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  as 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  especially  as 
the  possible  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  to  be  in  their  esteem  a  great  and 
highly  honored  magistrate,  beyond  suspi- 
cion of  unfairness,  whose  every  official  act 
was  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  a 
free,  hitelligent,  and  independent  people, 
upon  whose  judgment  his  fame  woidd  for- 
ever rest. 

Consider  now  the  nature  of  the  duty  in- 
volved in  receiving,  opening,  and  counting 
electoral  votes ;  and  whether  the  framers 
pf  the  Constitution  could  have  considered 
j^  one  demanding  capacity,  integrity,  or 
leammg  beyond  that  which  they  might 


fairly  assume  would  be  possessed  by  the 
second  ma^trate  of  the  nation. 

To  him  was  confided  the  duty  of  receiv- 
ing and  safely  keeping  the  electoral  votes 
in  their  sealed  packages  until  they  were  to 
be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  and  counted. 
It  was  eminently  fitting  that  this  solemn 
ceremony  should  be  so  performed  that  the 
whole  nation  might  by  its  representatives 
be,  in  the  language  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
"  spectatators  to  witness  the  fairness  and 
accuracy  of  the  transaction." 

STATE  ACTION  CONCLUSIVE. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each 
State  was  by  the  Constitution  to  appoint 
electors  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  might  direct,  and  hence  the  only 
duty  which  could  devolve  upon  the  Vice 
President  would  be  that  of  determining— 
not  whether  a  State  was  in  feuch  relation 
to  the  Union  as  to  entitle  it  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent— for  that  was  and  is  a  political  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  Congress  or  the 
Executive,  but  whether  the  certificates  to 
be  opened  contained  electoral  votes  which 
should  be  counted.  With  the  justice  or 
propriety  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
prescribing  or  regulating  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointing electors,  neither  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent nor  Congress  could  interfere,  for  this 
was  a  subject  over  which  each  State  had 
supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Thus 
if  the  State  of  New  York  or  Louisiana 
should  provide  that  electors  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  sheriff  of  any  particular 
county  or  parish  instead  of  by  the  votes  of 
the  people,  electors  so  appointed  would  be 
entitled  to  cast  their  votes  for  President  or 
Vice  President ;  and  should  the  statute  of 
New  York  authorize  them  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  and  create  a  returning  board 
authorized  in  its  discretion,  and  without 
appeal,  to  reject  the  votes  of  any  ward, 
township,  or  county  where  fraud  or  vio- 
lence by  the  successful  party  had  prevented 
a  fair  election,  the  decision  of  such  board 
upon  the  question  would  be  conclusive ; 
and  its  determination  as  to  the  number  of 
votes  lawfully  cast  and  the  persons  ap- 
pointed electors  final.  And  should  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  be  appointed  in  such 
case  to  inquire  as  to  the  alleged  fraud  or 
violence,  or  as  to  the  proof  upon  which  the 
board  acted,  a  sensible  and  law-abiding  cit- 
izen would  naturally  inquire  of  the  com- 
mittee the  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by 
its  investigation,  and  of  the  House  what 
action  it  intended  to  take  when  its  commit- 
tee should  report.  And  if  some  one  or 
more  of  its  number  should  suggest  that  it 
was  thought  the  committee  might  learn 
that  the  weight  of  testimony  before  the 
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board  \>'aA  agaiast  its  conclmdon,  he  would, 
if  80  ignorant  as  to  suppose  this  to  be  a 
cause  for  disturbing  its  decision,  be  told — 
should  he  chance  to  encounter  a  person  of 
some  intelligence — ^that  courts  of  Justice 
and  jurors  frequently  decide  against  the 
preponderance  of  proof,  but  that  their 
judgments  and  verdicts  must  stand  until 
set  aside  by  competent  tribunals ;  and  the 
zealous  member  would  doubtless  be  also 
told  that  Congress  has  no  jurisdiction  to  set 
aside  the  decision  of  a  State  returning 
board  because  it  might  have  obtained  fur- 
ther proof,  or  because  the  evidence  before 
it  would  have  justified  a  different  conclu- 
sion. Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
proof  which  was  before  the  returning 
board  of  Louisiana,  and  those  acquainted 
with  that  ah-eady  taken  there  by  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House,  are  aware 
that  the  evidence  before  the  board  war- 
ranted its  conclusion,  and  that  the  testi- 
mony since  taken  tends  only  to  confirm  its 
accuracy  and  justice.  But  if  this  were 
otherwise,  as  the  board  heard  competent 
testimony  on  both  sides,  its  decision  within 
its  jurisdiction  must  stand,  although  the 
House  or  its  committee  might  think  the 
weight  of  proof  against  it.  I  allude  to  the 
absolute  powder  oi  the  several  States  to  ap- 
point electors  in  any  mode  they  see  fit  to 
adopt,  and  to  the  incapacity  of  Congress  to 
meddle  with  the  subject,  only  to  show  that 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
open  the  certificates,  ascertain  their  valid- 
ity, and  the  votes  to  be  counted,  is  mainly 
ministerial,  and  involves  no  serious  judicial 
inquiry.  It  was  not,  it  is  fairly  to  be  pre- 
sumed, in  the  contemplation  of  the  f  ramers 
of  the  Constitution  that  certificates  or 
votes  would  be  forged,  or  that  the  ascer- 
tainment of  those  to  be  counted  would  be 
difficult.  It  was  of  course  known  that  the 
Vice  President  would  belong  to  one  of  the 
political  parties,  but  it  was  not  supposed 
this  would  disqualify  him  to  act  fairly  and 
as  should  become  his  high  and  responsible 
position.  If  it  be  said  that  the  present 
emergency  was  not  anticipated  by  those 
who  framed  and  adopted  the  Constitution, 
I  answer  that  while  the  duty  which  might 
devolve  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
of  deciding  between  the  honest  vote  of 
Oregon  and  the  disgraceful  and  fraudulent 
vote  manufactured  by  Cronln  andGrovernor 
Grover — ^between  the  vote  of  Louisiana  as 
finally  determined  by  the  returning  board 
and  that  manufactured  and  forwarded  to 
Washington  bv  persons  having  no  color  of 
authority,  and  between  the  two  sets  of  cer- 
tificates which  may  perhaps  be  sent  to  him 
from  Florida,  Is  by  no  means  dlflacult,  and 
Involves  but  little  Investigation.  It  is  not 
the  difficulty  of  the  duty  to  be  performed 


in  an  unforeseen  emergency  whicli  'will  au- 
thorize a  departure  from  or  \iola,tloii  of  a 
constitutional  provision. 

AKPLE  POWERS  EXISTEN'G. 

If  the  emergency  was  not  anticij>a.te<l  by 
its  authors — S  they  supposed  the    duty  of 
counting  the  electoral  votes  would  l>e  sub- 
stantially ministerial,  involving  little  or  no 
inquiry  as  to  the  validity  and  identity  of 
certificates  to  be  opened  and  votes    to   be 
counted — ^and   if,   imder  this   lmpi*essioD, 
they  nevertheless  devolved  that  in  question 
upon  the   President  of  the  Senate,    lie    is 
thereafter  bound  to  perform  it.  no    matter 
how  difficult  and  responsible  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances may  render  It ;  and  when  tliese 
arise,  all  citizens  are  bound  to  submit  to 
the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  autliority, 
and  to  accept  as  valid  and  binding  the  con- 
clusion he  may  reach  as  to  which  are  the 
true    electoral  votes    of  the  States    from 
whence  the  certificates  are  forwai'ded. 

The  Constitution  declares  he  shall,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kep- 
resentatlves,  open  all  the  certificates,    audi 
the  vojbes  shall  then  be  counted.    Wliat 
certificate  Is  he  to  open  ?  and  what  votes  are 
to  be  counted?     Clearly  those,  and  only 
those,  transmitted  by  electors  lawfully  aj>- 
polnted.    Who  Is  to  determine  this?     Tlie 
President  of  the  Senate  can.  If  bound   to 
perform  this  duty,  receive  proof  on  the  sul>- 
ject,  if  necessary  to  determine  which  certi- 
ficate Is  genuine,  and  Is  quite  competent  to 
consider  and  pass  upon  the  question,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  legislation,  seems  to  be 
the  only  officer  or  tribunal  capable  of  so 
doing. 

The  two  Houses  are  to  be  present,  but 
they  do  not  act  jointly.  They  must  act. 
If  at  all,  separately.  Which  of  these  two 
bodies,  If  they  differ.  Is  to  determine  the 
genuineness  of  the  certificates  and  of  the 
votes.  If  the  President  of  the  Senate  cannot 
constitutionally  do  so  ?  N^elther  Is  the  su- 
perior of  the  other,  nor  can  either  assume 
the  power  as  against  the  other  of  counting 
the  votes.  Each,  upon  the  theory  of  ,Mr. 
TUden's  followers,  claims  the  right,  not  to 
count  the  votes,  but  practically  to  prevent 
their  being  counted.  Either  House  may,  It 
Is  urged,  decline  to  agree  upon  a  mode  of 
counting  them,  and  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, each.  It  Is  said,  has  the  right 
to  Insist  upon  the  rejection  of  the  vote  of 
any  State  at  will.  The  dog  In  the  manger 
occupied  precisely  this  position,  with  some 
little  advantage  of  argument  In  favor  of  the 
dog. 

Fairly  stated,  the  conclusion  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  reasoning  is  that  upon  no 
officer  or  tribunal  is  constitutionally  de- 
volved the  power  or  duty  to  count  the  elec- 
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toral  vote  for  President  and  Vice  JPresident 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  cannot  do  it ;  the  Senate  cjannot  do 
It ;  the  House  cannot.  Who  can  ?  The 
followers  of  Tilden  answer,  we  will  consent 
to  a  scheme  for  so  doing,  but  only  upon 
condition  that  we  may  at  pleasure  count 
liini  in  or  so  confuse  and  conf oilnd  the  elec- 
toral vote  as  to  enabla  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  elect  him. 

UET  us  HAVE  NO  BARGAINS. 

In  the  name  of  the  authors  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whose  Intelligence  is  thus  questioned 
and  insulted — in  the  interest  of  Justice  and 
of  common  sense,  and  of  all  good  citizens, 
I  denounce  this  doctrine  as  mischievous, 
unconstitutional,  and  revolutionary.    Bar- 
^^iiis  based  upon^such  pretensions,  to  ac- 
complish such  a  purpose,  statesmen.  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  will,  I  trust,  decline 
to  make.     Already  the  Constitution  has 
been,  as  I  believe,  disregarded,  and  great 
national  interests  imperued,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  twenty-second  Joint  rule — a  mis- 
chievous precedent  established  in  1865 — not 
merely  to  secure  a  count  of  the  electoral 
votes  by  the  action  of  the  two  Houses,  or 
by  the  several  action  of  either,  but  to  en- 
able either  House  to  insist  upon  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  vote  of  certain  rebellious  States, 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  not  resumed 
such  relations  in  the  Union  as  entitled  them 
to  cast  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.    This 
was  not  legislation,  and  was  a  rule  unwisely 
adopted.    Let  those  who  insist  that  no  con- 
stitutional  mode  has    been   provided   by 
which  to  count  the  votes  of  States  con- 
fessedly within  tjie  Union,  and  that  none 
will  be  agreed  to  except  upon  condition  of 
consenting  to  a  plan  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
Tilden,  be  told  that  the  grave  reproach  sug- 
gested does  not  rest  upon  the  Constitution 
or  its  authors,  and  that  treasonable  bargains 
cannot  be  forced  by  threats,  or  achieved  by 
unlawful  contrivances,  but  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  legislation  on  the  subject,  or  of  any 
fan*  arr^gement  which  does  not  give  the 
election  oi President  to  the  House,    "the 
President  of  the  Senate  (in  the  language  of 
Chancellor  Kent  before  cited)  counts  the 
votes  and  determines  the  result,  and  that 
the  two  Houses  are  present  only  as  specta- 
tors to  witness  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of 
the  transaction." 

THE  PRECEDENTS. 

Let  us  now  briefly  inquire  upon  what 
precedents  that  illustrious  Judge  based  liis 
conclusion-— independent  of  the  construc- 
tion which  may  be  fairly  given  to  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

When  that  instrument  was  submitted  to 
the  States  for  adoption  .by  the  convention 


which  framed  it,  one  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  that  convention,  and  which  ac- 
companied the  Constitution  as  proposed, 
was  that  as  soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine 
States  sliould  have  ratified  the  Constitution, 
Congress  should  fix  a  day  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  electors,  and  a  day  on  which  they 
should  assemble  to  vote  for  President;  and 
that  upon  so  voting,  they  should  transmit 
their  votes,  sealed,  &c.,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States, (there  being  then  no  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,)  and  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  should  convene, 
and  that  "the  Senators  should  appoint  a 
President  of  the  Senate  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting 
the  vote  for  President." 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1789,  "the  Senate 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  choice  of  a 
President  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening 
and  counting  the.  votes  for  President  <« 
the  United  States,"  and  John  Langdon  was 
elected. 

Now  this  was  the  work  of  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution.  The  convention  which 
framed  it  recommended  that  a  President 
of  the  Senate  should  be  appointed  "for  the 
sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and 
counting  the  electoral  votes,"  and  he  was 
so  chosen.  That  was  to  be,  and  wag,  his 
only  function.  Now,  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  that  enactment 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  not 
to  count  the  votes,  but  that  such  duty  was 
to  devolve  upon  the  Senate  and  House  if 
they  could  agree — and  upon  no  mortal  or 
tribunal  if  they  could  not — doubtless  the 
idle  ceremony  of  appointing  a  President  of 
the  Senate  solely  for  such  a  purpose  would 
have  been  dispensed  with.  Probably  one 
would  not  have  been  appointed  merely  to 
brealc  the  seals  of  the  certificates,  as  that 
could  as  well  have  been  done  by  a  clerk  or 
porter. 

Mr.  Langdon,  after  the  two  Houses  met,^ 
declared  that  "he  in  their  presence  had 
opened  and  counted  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,"  and  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  luianimously  elected  President, 
and  that  John  Adams  was  duly  elected  Vice 
President.  Thereupon,  a  committee  of 
four  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  certificate 
of  the  election,  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Lang- 
don, and  that  framed  and  by  him  signed 
stated  that  he  "did,  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  aU  the  certificates  and  count  all  the 
votes  of  the  electors,"  &c. 

Such  was  tlie  practical  constrnction  put 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  upon 
the  clause  under  consideration,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  decisive  as  to  its  true  meaning. 

In  substantial  harmony  with  this  practi- 
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cal  construction,  the  votes  continued  there- 
after were  counted  upon  many  occasions, 
the  particulars  of  which  it  is  hanlly  nec<»s- 
sary  to  state.  The  Senate  and  House  were 
in  the  habit  of  appointing  tellers  ^Ho  make 
lists  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  as  they 
shall  be  declared."  Such  was  the  form 
adopted  In  the  appointment  of  these  per- 
sons up  to  and  in  1829,  in  1833,  in  1841,  in 
1849,  and  1853.  Their  duty  was  to  make 
these  lists  substantially  in  aid  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate ;  for  It  was  never,  down 
to  the  period  last  named,  supposed  or  pre- 
tended that  they  had  anv  power  whatever 
to  count  the  votes.  They  were  by  the 
terms  of  their  appointment  to  make  a  list 
of  the  votes  "as  they  shall  be  declared," 
and  they  were  to  be  declared — not  by  the 
fellers,  but  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

It  was,  of  course,  desirable  that  each 
House  should  preserve  among  Its  archives 
one  of  these  lists,  as  a  record  of  what  it 
had  witnessed.  From  time  to  time,  ob- 
jections to  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes  were  made  by  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  of  Representatives,  but  In 
three  of  the  most  notably  Instances  the  ob- 
jections were  to  coimtlng  votes  of  States 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  not  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  at  the  time  their 
electoral  vote  was  cast.  In  no  Instance,  It 
Is  believed,  was  the  general  right  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  to  count  the  elec- 
toral vote  actually  questioned  In  practice, 
although  In  several  Instances  the  question 
was  raised  whether  some  particular  vote 
should  or  should  not  be  coimted,  and  In 
debate,  both  Senators  and  Representatives 
have,  of  late  years,  asserted  the  right  of 
the  two  Houses  to  count.  Whether  this  is 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  early 
practice  to  which  I  have  referred  should  be 
carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  peril 
and  Inconvenience  of  the  absence  of  any 
lawful  means  of  counting  the  electoral  vote. 

"When  objections  have  been  made  by 
members  of  either  House  to  counting  any 
particular  vote,  they  have  never  conferred 
together  or  listened  to  debate  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  upon  no  occasion,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  was  It  insisted  or  suggested  thar 
the  two  Houses  could  act  jointly  in  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  counting  the  votes, 
or  considering  any  question  which  might 
arise. 

In  1857,  when  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected, 
tellers  were  appointed  as  before,  *'  to  make 
a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared," 
and  for  the  first  time,  as  I  believe,  in  their 
history,  they  reported  "that  they  have 
counted  the  votes  of  all  the  States  cast  for 
President  and  Vice  President,"  &c.,  and 
JMr.  Buchanan  was  declared  elected. 


It  was  an  ill  omen  that  for  t^tx€^  Arst  tia 

in  tile  history  of  the  Govern  naent:  the^ 
tellers  should  have  reported  tMi^Lt.  tJi^^y  ha 
counted  the  electoral  votes. 

During  tlie  term  of  the  Pre*»icJont    tbu 
counted  Tn^  the  rebellion  was  t^y^    Jaim    sliu 
Ids  party  nourished  untU  It  hnsLllyr    rij^enei 
and  culminated.    Upon  the  courj.  t^in^  of  thi 
votes  In  1861,  the  President  of  tlaci    fctenat* 
declared  Mr.  Lincoln  elected  I*j*esici€^nt — 
tellers  having  been  as  usual  appolj^/^cf   by 
the  two  Houses  "to  make  a  list  o^  tho  vote^ 
as  they  shall  be  declared,"  and  the^jr    i^cre 
declared,  as  before  stated^  by  the  F*jTe^/cf ent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  twenty-second  joint  rule  of    t;lAe  irwo 
Houses,  already  mentioned,  was  xzrscfe   in 
Februaiy,  1865,  by  which  they  agreed  t;liat 
no   electoral   vote  objected  to  by     either 
should  be  counted,  except  by  the  concur- 
rent votes  of  the  two.    The  real  purpose 
of  the  rule  was,  as  I  have  before  state d,  to    ■ 
prevent  States  whose  relations  witli     the 
Union  were  not  constitutionally  establislieci 
from  voting  for  President  and  Vice  F^resi- 
dent.     It  was  made  when  both  Houses 
were  In  pursuit  of  the  same  object ;  and, 
although  the  same  end  might  doubtless 
have  been  obtained  by  other  means,  tiie 
rule  was  agreed  to  evidently  without  mucli 
consideration,  and  very  clearly  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  Constitution  or  with  antece- 
dent practice  under  it. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

If   the  committees  now  appointed  for 
conference  should  agree  that,  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  concur  in  rejecting 
an  electoral  vote,  it  must  be  counted,  a 
conclusion  as  It  seems  to  me  much  more 
just  would  be  reached  than  that  which  the 
rule  established,  and  I  may,  I  think,  add, 
that  such  a  mode  of  settling  the  difficulty 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country,  al- 
though others  may  be  equally  so. 

I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  wise  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  settle  a  question  on  which  such 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists.    It  is  prob- 
ably too  late  now  to  frame  and  adopt  it 
with  a  view  to  the  count  of  the  vote  in  Feb- 
ruary.   In  the  absence  of  such  legislation, 
it  seems  to  me  the  early  practice  adopted 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
stated  by  Chancellor  Kent  as  the  true  one, 
should  now  be  repeated.    Any  compro- 
mise which  seeks  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
outside  of  and  independent  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  is  quite  likely 
to  prove  in  the  end  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing ;  and  none  is  very  likely  to  be 
agreed  upon  so  well  calculated  to  compose 
the  minds  as  that  adopted  by  our  Eevolu- 
tionary  fathers.    If  men  should  be  so 
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or  foolish  as  to  resist  by  violence  the  inau- 
guration or  rule  of  an  honest,  able,  and 
patriotic  man,  because  the  votes  which 
elected  liim  were  counted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  were  those  which  elected  Greorge 
Washington  and  many  succeeding  Presi- 
dents, let  the  consequences  be  upon  their 
heads.  A  corporal's  guard  will  not  be 
found  willing  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  so 
wicked  after  the  4th  of  March  next. 

I  liad  written  thus  far  before  reading  a 
pamplilet  entitled  "The  Electoral  Votes  of 
1876,*'  in  wiiich  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field  at- 
tempts to  state  who  should  count  the  votes, 
what  should  be  counted,  and  the  remedy 
for  a  w^rong  count.  Upon  reading  the 
pamphlet,  I  find  he  might  consistently  with 
any  practical  purpose  have  entirely  omitted 
to  consider  the  last  two  questions,  for  he 
assumes  the  two  Houses  alone  have  the 
power  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  and 
states :  '*  The  result  must  be  that  what  the 
two  Houses  do  not  agree  to  count  cannot 
be  counted."  This  conclusion  appears  from 
the  tone  of  his  pamphlet  to  be  quite  satis- 
factoiy  to  liim.  To  me  it  is  otherwise,  for 
it  is  discouraging  to  learn  that  after  the 
people  have,  through  their  electors,  cast 
their  votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, there  should  be  found  no  tribimal 
having  the  power,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to 
determine  the  persons  actually  elected; 
and  this  is  especially  so  when  I  reflect  that 
at  the  close  of  another  election,  should  one 


be  held,  Mr.  Field  may  again  declare, 
"  The  result  must  be  that  what  the  two 
Houses  do  not  agree  to  count  cannot  be 
counted." 

Possibly  he  might  weary  of  this  repeti- 
tion; perhaps  a  change  of  circumstances 
might  lead  him  to  reconsider  and  even 
change  his  conclusion ;  but  supposing  him 
to  stand  firm,  there  would  be  no  mode  of 
relief  unless  a  majority  of  the  people  or 
the  President  of  the  Senate  should  differ 
with  him.  He  goes  on  a  brief  mission  to 
Congress,  where,  as  his  pamphlet  Indicates, 
he  mil  be  enrolled  among  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Tilden.  If  he  should  assist  In  defeat- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  as  already  ex- 
pressed, and  In  compelling  a  resort  to  an- 
other election,  a  natlonS  misfortune,  to 
which  the  World  refers  with  apparent  fa- 
vor, the  injury,  nay, .  destruction,  which 
such  success  will  entail  upon  the  business 
and  social  interests  of  the  country,  may 
lead  Mr.  Field  and  those  with  whom  he 
acts  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  mode  of 
counting  the  electoral  vote  as  was  recom- 
mended and  adopted  by  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  Is  more  wise,  more  just, 
and  better  calculated  to  Insure  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  our  people  than  a 
method  founded  upon  the  proposition  that 
*'the  result  must  be  that  what  the  two 
Houses  do  not  agree  to  count  cannot  be 
counted." 

E.  W.  Stoughton. 
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There  Is  an  element  of  unutterable  mean- 
ness mixed  up  in  the  Democratic  clamor 
over  Mr.  Tilden's  defeat  for  thcPrealdency. 
No  man  knew  Mr.  TUden  better  than  John 
Kelly,  and  no  man  labored  with  greater 
vehemence  to  prevent  his  nomination,  on 
the  simple  yet  specific  ground  of  his  thor- 
ough unfitness  for  the  oflice,  and  the  Im- 
possibility of  concealing  from  the  public 
a  knowledge  of  Ills  character.    While  Mr. 
Kelly  took  no  pains  to  hide  the  motive  of 
his  opposition  to  Mr.  TUden,  and  went 
about  expressing  his  regret  at  the  certainty 
of  Mr.  Tilden's  defeat,  and  through  him 
of  the  defeat  of  the  party  he  represented, 
it  Is  curious  to  know  that  the  Democrats 
In  the  House  of  Representatives — ^both  the 
Southern  rebels  and  their  sympathizers — 
were  laboring  to  expose  him  by  means  of 
the  mvestigatmg  committees,  and  happily 


succeeded  In  doing  so.  These  Investigating 
committees  which  the  Democrats  designed 
to  break  down  the  Republican  party  and 
turn  back  the  progress  of  the  Republic, 
provided  the  people  with  a  double-edged 
weapon.  Every  report  exhibited  the  ani- 
mus of  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
making  It,  and  furnished  facts,  which  even 
Democrats  were  forced  to  admit,  as  food 
for  public  thought.  The  Democracy  take 
no  note  of  the  Intelligence  of  the  audience 
they  address.  They  forget  the  people  are  as 
much  interested  in  the  information  pub- 
lished as  themselves,  If  not  more  so.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  love  the  truth,  and  are 
better  able  to  arrive  at  the  truth  than  the 
wretched  Democratic  partisans  on  com- 
mittees. The  time  has  passed  to  lead  the 
people  astray  by  a  public  document.  They 
prefer  to  judge  for  themselves  from  the 
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evidence  before  them,  and  In  many  in- 
stances tiiey  have  turned  away  from  the 
lying  Democratic  reports  to  si»e  what  the 
witnesses  said  and  to  determine  what 
credit  should  be  given  them.  Tliis  spirit  of 
investigation  and  judgment  is  tiie  fruit  of 
the  centennial  year,  and  the  Democrats 
having  been  cauglit  in  their  own  trap,  are 
submitted  by  Republicans,  as  any  other 
specimens  of  creation,  to  the  political 
microscope  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  they  are  and  what  their  chief  char- 
acteristics. 

Mr.  Tilden's  defeat  at  the  polls  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  as  its  stan- 
dard bearer,  and  the  wide-spread  fear  of 
Democrats  all  over  the  country  arose  from 
a  dark  presentment  that  they  would  be 
beaten.  The  Democratic  party  was  before 
the  country.  It  had  been  suddenly  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  of  itself,  for  the 
reason  that  one  of  the  weakest  and  worst 
of  its  copperhead  leaders  had  been  thrust 
into  undue  prominence.  Mr.  Tilden  was 
B.mbitious.  Without  the  weight  or  char- 
acter necessary  to  sustain  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  if  elected, 
he  wanted  the  office.  He  said  he  wanted 
the  office — almost  as  a  child  cries  for  a  new 
toy.  He  was,  indeed,  so  foolish  as  to  bow 
to  the  whirlwind,  blowing  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  the  facts  of  his  life  as  a  Demo- 
cratic politician,  and  to  lift  up  Ids  voice  and 
declare  that  the  people  wanted  him — ^forhe 
was  a  reformer  I  He  had  reached  political 
dotage  or  second  childhood. 

Mr.  Tilden's  friends  were  in  agony  at  the 
contretems.  Only  such  as  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr. 
S.  S.  Cox,  and  others  of  the  same  kindey, 
thought  the  silliness  grand.  Respectable 
Democrats  looked  on  with  horror,  because 
they  knew  that  the  investigations  which 
had  to  be  made  would  put  Mr.  Tilden  in  a 
position  which  would  cut  him  off  forever 
from  any  chance  of  regaining  the  pedestal 
from  which  he  would  be  thrown.  The 
knowledge  of  this  now  even  Mr.  He>vitt 
cannot  deny ;  for  President  Grant  told  him 
that  the  election  of  Mr.  Tilden  would  be  a 
national  calamity.  As  for  Mr.  Cox,  he  may 
grin  or  he  may  weep  over  Mr.  Tilden's  de- 
feat ;  it  was  the  deliberate  and  du*ect  act  of 
|;he  people  from  their  knowledge  of  the  man. 


Nothing  is  mure  offensive  to  an  InteUigent 
American  citizen  than  the  commisalon  of 
election  frauds.    How  much    intensified, 
therefore,  must  such  a  charge  be,    when 
brought  home  to  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  President?    His  connection  with  past 
election  frauds  cannot  be  obliterated,  and 
tliere  is  a  moral  conviction  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  inspiring  or  sanctioning  the  same 
kind  of  frauds  to  assist  in  his  own  election. 
The  Congressional  report  on  "Disburse- 
ments under  the  Registration  Act,"  dated 
August  5,  1876,  made  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  takes  the   buH 
by  the  horns,  and  says  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
numerous  Democratic  investigations,  they 
had  long  ago  been  perverted  from  their 
object,  and  that  it  was  necessary   to  go 
back  to  the  history  of  the  gigantic  election 
frauds  in  New  York,  ''when  Tammany- 
ruled  the  city  by  means  of  money  which 
Tweed  accumulated  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,. 
as  chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  com- 
mittee, disbursed  it.    *    ♦    *    Tweed  held 
the  keys  to  the  city  Treasury,  and  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  was  the  cashier  and  general  dis- 
bursing officer."    Congress  having  passed 
the  necessary  laws  the  books  of  registra- 
tion prepared  by  Mr.  Davenport  did  much 
to  prevent  fraud.    Butjif  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Democrats  on  the  committee 
had  been  accepted,  against  which  Republi- 
cans protested,  and  the  acts  of  Congress 
repealed,  as  was  desired,  it  was  said  that 
''the  repeal  of  those  acts  would  again  usher 
in  the  same  state  of  fraud  and  coiTuption 
that  existed  under  the  reign  of  Tweed  and 
Tilden  before  their  passage." 

The  ominous  part  of  the  report  was  seen 
in  connecting  Mr.  Tilden's  name  with  the 
commission  of  frauds  and  corruption  when 
he  had  the  power.  He  had,  then,  it  is  true, 
but  a  common  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party.  But  the  publication  of 
the  report  itself  during  the  canvass  was 
significant,  and  made  many  people  tremble 
for  the  man  who  was  then  appealing  to  tlie 
country  to  elect  him  as  its  President,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  inciting  fraud  at  the 
previous  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  a 
State.  He  had  sent  out  instructions  from 
the  ♦'  Rooms  of  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
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mittee  "  a  circular  asking  that  "  some  reli- 
able" Democrat  should  be  instructed  to 
telegraph  to  William  M.  Tweed,  Tammany 
Hall,  ai  the  minute  of  closing  the  polls^  the 
reliable  Democratic  estimate  of  the  vote, 
as  follows : 

"This  town  will  show  a  Democratic  gain 
(or  loss)  over  last  year  of,  (number ;)  or, 

"This  town  will  give  a  Republican  or 

Democratic  majority  of *    *    ♦ 

"Samuel  J.  Tilden." 

With  the  knowledge  that  the  country  has 
of  the  perpetration  of  Democratic  frauds, 
it  is  further  known  that  Mr.  Tilden  directed 
the  canvass  of  his  own  election,  and  has 
been  busily  employed  in  manipulating  since 
the  vote  was  cast.  He  desired  the  office  of 
Pi*esident.  Would  such  a  man  lose' an  op- 
portunity of  advancing  his  own  interest,  or 
hold  the  hand  of  a  zealous  friend  from 
serving  him  from  a  sense  of  honor? 

Such  a  course  of  procedure  as  had  counted 
in  Grovernor  Hoffman  was  too  valuable  to 
be  abandoned,  and  it  is  said  that  the  same 
tactics  were  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Tilden  and 
his  Democratic  friends  during  the  recent 
election  for  the  Presidency.  Tammany 
Hall  had  managed  to  have  its  services  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Democratic  managers  went 
to  work  with  the  old  enthusiasm,  the  old 
recklessness,  the  same  determination  to 
defy  the  will  of  the  people,  and  render  the 
use  of  the  ballot  a  farce,  a  mockerj-.  and  a 
snai*e.  Less  than  an  hour  after  the  polls 
were  closed  the  Deraoci*atic  manipulators 
who  were  hanging  about  the  rooms  ob- 
tained sufficient  information  from  all  the 
disti-icts  in  the  State  to  fill  in  the  blank 
spaces  of  a  cu'cular  the  estimated  number 
of  votes  that  liad  been  cast;  and  these 
numbers  were  telegraphed  to  the  commit- 
tee Hitting  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  Then 
the  scoimdrelism  commenced.  Within  a 
few  of  the  actual  number  of  votes  tliat  had 
been  cast,  the  returns  were  received.  Tliese 
were  placed  in  columns  and  summed  up, 
and  the  Republican  majority  was  seen  with 
enough  accuracy  to  enable  the  man{i«;ersto 
manipidate  the  votes  of  the  city  of  Xew 
York  and  King's  county.  The  State  had 
gone  Republican  beyond  question;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  steal  the  State  bodily  from 
the  Republican  victoi*s,  and  hand  it  over 
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silent  and  dishonored  to  the  Democratic 
party  on  behalf  of  Tilden  and  Hendricks. 
To  counteract  the  Republican  majorities  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  Democratic  commit- 
tee added  to  the  Democratic  votes  a  num- 
ber large  enough  to  overcome  the  Republi- 
can vote,  and  when  that  was  done  the  vote 
of  the  city  and  the  State  might  be  publicly 
announced.  The  vote  was  announced,  and 
then  the  world  learned  that  all  the  honor, 
justice,  intelligence  of  the  people  outside 
that  great  colony  of  ignorance,  crime,  and 
Romanism,  New  York  city,  had  vanquished 
the  Empire  State.  Tammany  rejoiced  at 
the  feat  it  had  accomplished,  and  Tilden, 
on  whose  behalf  Tammany  had  worked 
and  triumphed,  accepted  the  vote  of  the 
State  as  if  it  really  had  been  Democratic. 

Can  such  a  man  ever  be  President  ?  How 
have  the  votes  of  States  been  manufactured 
for  Mr.  Tilden's  benefit?  It  makes  one 
shudder  to  think  that  the  formalities  at- 
tendant upon  the  electoral  college  hide  out 
of  sight  the  great  popular  verdict.  That 
verdict  was  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  Into 
the  popidar  heart  that  verdict  has  sunk 
deep,  and  never  were  the  people  more 
sternly  resolved  that  the  Democratic  party 
shall  not  commit  a  vaster  robbery  than  that 
of  Tweed,  by  robbing  the  nation  of  its 
choice  for  the  Presidency,  although  Mr. 
Tilden  was  Mr.  Tweed's  friend  ! 


Revolutionary  Doctrine.— It  is  a 
novel  proposition,  set  forth  for  the  first 
time  in  American  politics,  that  either  House 
of  Congress  can  determine  the  validity  of 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  State.  This  is  cen- 
tralization with  a  vengeance.  Had  the 
Republican  party  advanced  this  claim  a 
Democratic  howl  would  have  gone  up  from 
Maine  to  California.  When  a  State,  through 
its  prescribed  forms,  names  the  electors 
chosen,  those  names  must  stand,  and  to  say 
that  one  branch  of  Congress  can  set  them 
aside  is  to  say  that  one  branch  can  set  aside 
the  laws  of  a  State  and  nullify  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  its  people.  Never  before 
has  such  a  claim  been  advanced.  To  admit 
it  as  a  valid  one,  is  to  give  to  one-half  of 
Congress  more  power  than  oiu-  wisest 
statesmen  ever  claimed  for  both  branches 
in  their  joint  capacity.  It  is  upon  such 
revolutionary  doctrine  as  this  that  Democ- 
racy demands  the  inauguration  of  Tilden. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PHILLIPS,  OF  KANSAS,  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEI^K^ESENT- 

ATIVES,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1877. 


The  House  being  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  Kansas,  said : 

Mr.  Chairman :  Ever  since  this  session 
began  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  effer- 
vesce the  moment  a  question  touching  in 
the  most  remote  degree  the  late  Presiden- 
tial election  came  up.  We  are  admonished 
by  the  belligerent  sphit  manifested  by 
many  on  this  floor  that  the  political  mind 
is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  Crude  ideas 
of  the  powers  of  this  House  over  the  sub- 
ject are  entertained ;  theories  hastily  jumped 
at  are  wildly  expressed — ^theories  generally 
utterly  at  variance  with  our  history  and 
fundamental  law.  One  of  the  political 
parties  in  the  country,  long  out  of  power, 
but  which  has  succeeded  in  gaining  posses- 
sion of  one  branch  of  Congress,  malces 
haste  to  arrogate  to  it  all  the  powers  of 
Government,  legislative,  executive,  and  ju- 
dicial. Even  men  whose  whole  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  rigid  constructions  of  the 
Constitution  startle  us  by  seeming  to  keep 
in  countenance  schemes  which  do  not  find 
a  particle  of  color  in  that  document,  theo- 
ries obnoxious  to  its  f  ramers  and  diometri- 
cally  opposed  to  our  earlier,  better  history. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  these  mis- 
chievous and  revolutionary  sentiments. 
And  so  are  all  the  plans  for  compromise, 
bargain,  or  adjustment,  other  than  the 
plain  and  simple  methods  pointed  out  by 
the  Constitution.  Nor  do  I  hold  in  much 
higher  estimation  the  numerous  proposi- 
tions to  remodel  the  Constitution  or  add  to 
it  an  amendment  to  be  hurriedly  adopted 
as  a  temporary  expedient  or  used  to  bridge 
a  real  or  imaginary  emergency.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Constitution 
is  faultless.  Our  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  there  are  several  desirable 
modifications  and  a  necessity  for  clearer 
definition  of  details,  whether  these  can  be 
adopted  or  not.  Yet  every  man  of  sagacity 
must  feel  that  to  take  such  steps  for  a 
special  purpose,  to  meet  a  special  case, 
above  all  to  intervene  between  the  verdict 
of  the  people,  expressed  under  the  forms 
of  Constitution  and  law,  and  the  mere  dec- 
laration of  the  result  according  to  the  mode 
prescribed  under  the  existing  Constitution, 
is  obnoxious  on  principle  and  dangerous  as 
.a  precedent.  As  a  mere  practical  ques- 
tion, every  man  knows  that  it  cannot  be 


done  in  time,  even  if  it  were  a  proper  thing 
to  do.  All  such  propositions,  therefore,  so 
far  as  they  are  designed  to  affect  tliis  case, 
are  simply  disturbing  elements.  They  affect 
to  admit  that  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
admit,  and  only  add  flames  to  that  politi- 
cal excitement  which  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  every  patriotic  citizen  to  discourage. 
N'elther  can  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion be  wisely  undertaken  under  circum- 
stances and  at  a  time  when  partisan  inter- 
ests and  partisan  bitterness  must  deny  them 
that  Impartial  consideration  which  alone 
can  confer  on  them  utility  and  crowning 
glory. 

It  Is,  therefore,  an  unhappy  cbcumstance 
that  makes  It  appear  as  If  many  of  our 
public  men  had  lost  their  balance  or  were 
endeavoring  to  feed  themselves  with  ideas 
Impregnated  with  anarchy  and  revolution. 
It  has  been  the  pride  of  our  Government 
and  the  hope  of  the  lovers  of  republican- 
Ism  everywhere  that  we  are  not  as  the 
South  American  republics.    Indeed,  I  can- 
not for  one  moment  admit  that  there  is 
even  in  this  House  a  majority  who  will  sus- 
tain any  proposition  to  elect  a  President 
by  any  other  means  than  the  constitutional 
forms.    These  latter  may  not  go  Into  all 
the  details  we  could  wish,  but  their  purpose 
Is  sufficiently  clear  to  answer  the  necessity. 
A  departure  from  them  at  such  a  time  is 
simply  revolution,  and  I  will  not  believe 
that  this  House  will  present  itself  to  the 
country  in  an  attitude  so  humiliating  until 
partisan  folly  leaves  us  no  alternative. 

If  there  Is  any  tendency  toward  political 
disease  of  this  sort  among  Representatives, 
how  Is  It  with  the  people  ?    It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  a  profound  Interest  is  mani- 
fested on  the  subject  In    the  press  and 
throughout  the  country.    It  Is  not  fair  or 
true  to  assume  that  the  thousand  and  one 
schemes  and  theories  announced  make  any 
serious  Impression  on  the  public  mind.    In 
fact,  it  may  be  safely  believed  that  the  sta- 
bility of  character  and  purpose  which  has 
been  the  great  pride  of  our  Government 
and  our  people,  rests  like  a  deep  and  mighty 
sea  beneath  the  light  and  frothy  foam  that 
flckle  winds  drive  across  its  surface.    The 
doctrinaire  and  the  enthusiast  are  always 
on  the  skirmish  line,  and,  whether  their 
proposition  be  wise  or  otherwise,  it  Is  not 
safe  to  judge  society  by  them.    When  we 
hear  that  a  few  of  the  lawyers  of  one  city 
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meet  and  speak  and  resolve  that  the  times 
are  "parlous,"  and  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  put  their  spoke  in  the  wheel  of 
Government,  or  that  a  few  dozen  of  men 
calling  themselves  the  business  men  of  the 
country,  and  who  are  probably  better  poli- 
ticians than  business  men,  meet  and  re- 
solve that  '*  it  is  a  crisis,"  and  tliat  they 
have  a  panacea  for  it,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  convocation  of  nine  tailors,  who  began 
their  resolutions,  **  We,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;"  and  they  also  remind  every  think- 
ing man  that  theb  studies  in  political  sci- 
ence have  not  taught  them  the  dangers  of 
revolutionary  innovation.  Nor  can  it  be 
admitted  that  the  public  mind  is  so  dis- 
eased that  it  could  tolerate  the  mere  vic- 
tory of  party,  no  matter  how  illustrious 
the  party  might  be,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
stability  of  the  Government  or  the  public 
tranquillity.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  should 
look  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Tilden  and 
the  triumph  of  a  reactionary  party  as  a 
gr^t  calamity,  but  not  half  so  great  as  the 
election  of  a  President  by  fraud  or  revolu- 
tionary proceedings. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  plain  and  sim- 
ple. While  more  than  two  candidates  were 
in  the  field  no  third  or  fourth  candidate  re- 
ceived a  single  State  or  electoral  vote. 
Hayes  or  Tilden  received  them  all,  and  as 
the  electoral  vote  cannot  be  evenly  divided 
one  of  them  was  of  course  elected.  If  the 
electoral  vote  could  have  been,  and  had 
been,  equally  divided  there  would  have 
been  no  election,  and  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent would  have  gone  to  the  House.  But 
one  of  them  was  elected  under  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution. 

It  might  have  been  desirable  that  the  ma- 
jority should  be  larger,  but  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary.  If  a  close  result  is  to  invite  and 
justify  revolutionary  proceedings  there  is 
an  end  of  Republican  government.  Does 
any  one  for  an  instant  think  that,  if  there 
had  not  been  a  Democratic  majority  in  this 
House,  there  would  have  been  an  attempt 
or  even  a  thought  of  tr3ing  to  create  con- 
fusion and  throw  the  election  into  the 
House  of  Representatives?  Is  there  one 
man  of  intelligence  who  reveres  the  Con- 
stitution who  Delieves  that  the  House  has 
the  slightest  authority  for  pretending  to 
select  a  President  when  it  is  an  indisputable 
and  positive  fact  that  one  man  was  certainly 
elected  ? 

We  may  dislike  the  machinery  by  which 
the  result  was  determined  in  some  States. 
We  may  have  no  faith  in  some  of  the  State 
governments.  We  may  even  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  people  of  some  States.  We 
did  not  make  the  latter,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  would  have  been  any  better  if  we 
luul.    The  State  governments  are  supposed 


to  have  at  least  some  powers  reserved  to 
them,  and  I  am  amazed  at  any  one  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  for  calling  them  in 
question.  The  world  witnesses  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  a  party,  fresh  from  a 
great  war  and  rebellion,  into  which  they 
entered  under  an  extreme  view  of  State 
r^hts,  clutching  at  the  ghost  of  a  coveted 
victory  by  sacrificing  the  last  remnant  of 
State  rights,  which  no  party  has  ever  before 
dared  to  call  in  question.  Do  they  object 
to  reconstruction  ?  Do  they  hold  with  Mi*. 
O 'Conor  that  when  the  Union  army  marched 
on  Richmond  the  Constitution  was  forever 
broken,  or  do  they  hold  that  all  that  has 
happened  since  has  been  a  chapter  of  war 
and  violence  and  intrigue  expedient  to  gain 
time  and  power?  I  think  not.  I  believe 
patriotic  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tliis 
chamber  who  took  the  oath  on  this  fioor  to 
support  the  Constitution  meant  honestly 
and  honorably  all  they  said.  It  behooves 
them  to  remember  that,  whatever  faults 
reconstruction  may  have  had  or  with  what- 
ever errors  they  may  be  inclined  to  charge 
it,  but  for  reconstruction  many  of  them 
would  never  have  been  here.  Is  it  for  them 
to  break  the  pedestal  on  which  they  stand  ? 
Is  it  for  them  to  benefit  by  just  so  much  of 
it  as  may  serve  their  party  purposes  ?  I  be- 
lieve they  are  wiser  and  shrewder  men  than 
to  do  that. 

There  are  many  now  in  our  party  who 
believed  that  when  a  State  failed  to  main- 
tain a  government  loyal  to  the  Union,  and 
went  to  war  against  it,  there  was  of  neces- 
sity an  end  of  its  powers  as  a  State  in  the 
Union,  and  as  it  was  an  integral  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  that  it 
should  be  treated  as  territory,  and,  when  it 
could  safely  be  done,  that  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  limited  powers  be  given  it  until 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  that  it  could 
come  in  as  a  peaceful,  loyal  Union  State. 
That  plan  was  not  adopted.  There  was  in 
the  niinds  of  a  number  a  horror  of  losing 
sight  of  the  idea  of  an  existing  autonomy 
of  all  the  States.  To  get  rid  of  the  war, 
which  was  a  hard,  incontrovertible  fact,  a 
fiction  was  resorted  to,  and  on  this  plan  of 
reconstruction,  the  most  generous  and  lib- 
eral to  those  States,  they  were  admitted  to 
full  fellowship  and  power.  For  the  wisdom 
of  that  plan  posterity  will  judge  us.  Tliey 
will  judge  us  when  passion  and  sentiment 
and  partisan  bitterness  have  all  passed 
away.  We  look  to  you  gentlemen  of  the 
reconstructed  States  for  a  vindication  of 
the  magnanimous  policy  that  gave  you 
your  power.  It  is  for  you  to  show  to  your 
country  and  the  world  that  our  course  was 
not  a  rash  experiment,  and  that  yoiu*  ac- 
ceptance of  the  situation  was  honest  and 
made  with  an  honorable  intention  to  carry 
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gone  other  than  Republican.  I  would 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
last  year,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  BoutweU]  was  chairman  ; 
but  I  do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  aggravate 
the  sensibilities  of  my  hearers  or  excite 
fresh  feeling  by  repeating  its  horrors.  It 
is  enough  to  quote  from  the  report  that  the 
Democracy  of  Mississippi  "at  last  have 
gained  supremacy  in  the  State  by  acts  of 
violence,  fraud,  and  murder,  fraught  with 
more  than  all  the  horrors  of  open  war, 
without  its  honor,  dignity,  generosity,  or 
justice. ' '  The  measures  suggested  as  reme- 
dies are  given,  one  of  which  is  to  deny 
a  State  in  anarchy  or  controlled  by  bodies 
of  armed  men  representation  in  Congress. 
Another  is  to  remand  States  where  such 
disorders  exist  to  a  territorial  condition. 

Of  the  election  in  that  State  last  Novem- 
ber I  will  give  but  one  specimen.  Our 
friend  from  the  sixth  district  of  Mississippi 
was  elected  to  this  Congress  by  18,000  ma- 
jority, as  I  have  been  informed.  Last  No- 
vember he  was  defeated  or,  as  he  says, 
"counted  out"  by  5,000  majority.  Is  there 
not  something  astounding  in  such  a  change  ? 
Can  it  be  accounted  for  on  any  reasonable 
hypothesis?  Has  not  the  thing  been  so 
much  overdone  as  to  startle  us  as  to  the 
meaning  of  what  they  called  an  election 
there  ?  Is  it  not  a  revolution,  varying  only 
in  its  mode  of  operation  from  the  revolution 
that  sought  to  overthrow  the  Union?  It 
has  been  stated  on  this  floor  on  the  .evidence 
of  Greneral  Sheridan  that  there  were  three 
thousand  political  murders  in  Louisiana, 
and  that  nearly  that  number  of  colored 
voters  were  slain. 

Are  we  then  to  consider  the  region  we 
tried  to  reconstruct  in  a  state  of  anarchy? 
Shall  we  throw  out  the  votes  and  reject  the 
representation  from  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  shall  we  ex- 
amine the  vote  of  North  Carolina  ? 

And  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  main 
question,  what  are  the  powers  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  ?  Has  either  House  or  both 
the  right  to  say  that  any  portion  of  the  vote 
of  a  State  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected? 
Has  Congress  the  right  to  act  as  a  returning 
board  to  purge  the  vote  of  any  or  all  States  ? 
Was  this  power  conferred  on  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution ?  Would  it  have  been  wise  to  so 
confer  it? 

In  article  2  of  the  Constitution  it  is  sim- 
ply provided  that  "each  State  may  ap- 
point, in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,"  such  electors  as  it  is 
entitled  to,  In  the  same  article  Congress 
is  given  the  power  to  determine  the  time 
when  the  electors  shall  be  chosen  and  the 
day  on  which  they  shall  cast  their  votes, 
and  th9se  for  an  obvious  reason,  and  that 


time  and  that  place  are  elements  in  the 
legality  of  such  electoral  vote.  Both  Houses 
are  to  be  present  when  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  is  the  custodian  of  the  votes, 
shall  open  the  votes  and  count  them,  as 
witnesses,  and  no  other  powers  are  given 
them  over  tlie  electoral  vote  or  over  the 
question,  unless  there  is  a  tie  or  no  one  has 
a  majority. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  is  there- 
fore plain.  As  the  Constitution  originally 
stood  the  electors  made  a  list  of  the  votes 
and  sent  it  with  a  certificate  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  who  was  the  custodian 
of  the  returns. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open 
all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted.  • 

As  it  now  stands  in  article  12,  the  electors 
meet  in  their  respective  States  and  ballot 
for  President  and  Vice  President.  They 
make  distinct  lists  of  persons  voted  for  by 
the  electors,  but  are  not  required  to  show 
the  State  vote.  They  certify  these  distinct 
lists  and  signing  them  send  them  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  is  the  custo- 
dian ;  and  in  the  same  manner  as  it  origi- 
nally stood  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  opens  all  the  certificates 
and  the  votes  are  then  counted.  Does  the 
President  of  the  Senate  open  and  does 
some  one  else  count?  Certainly  not.  There 
may  be  tellers,  but  they  have  certainly  no 
judicial  functions,  whether  he  has  or  not. 
If  there  is  aijy  doubt  on  that  point  the 
early  practice  ought  to  determine  it. 

In  September,  1787,  the  Constitution  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  for  adoption,  and  among  others 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  convention : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  conven- 
tion that,  as  soon  as  the  conventions  of  nine  States 
shall  have  ratified  this  Constitution,  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  should  fix  a  day  on 
which  electors  f  hould  be  appointed  by  the  States 
which  shall  have  ratified  the  same,  and  a  day  on 
which  the  electors  should  assemble  to  vote  for  the 
President,  and  the  time  and  place  for  commencing 
proceeding  undtr  the  Constitution.  That  after 
such  publication  the  electors  should  be  appointed 
and  the  Senators  and  Representatives  elected; 
that  the  electors  should  meet  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  election  of  the  President,  and  should  transmit 
their  votes — certified,  sealed,  and  directed  as  the 
Constitution  requires — to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled;  that  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  should  convene  at 
the  time  and  place  assigned ;  that  the  Senators 
should  appoint  a  President  of  the  Senate  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting 
the  votes  for  President ;  and  that  after  he  shall  be 
chosen  the  Congress,  together  with  the  President, 
should  without  delay  proceed  to  execute  this  Con^ 
stitution. 

The  above  is  no  carelessly  worded  reso^ 
lution,  but  attests  the  precision  and  sWU  of 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  and  Madison, 
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On  the  6th  of  April,  1789,  Congress  hav- 
ing assembled  under  the  Constitution, 
ordered  "  That  Mr.  Ellsworth  inform  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum 
of  the  Senate  is  formed ;  that  a  President 
is  elected  for  the  sole  puipose  of  opening 
the  certificates  and  counting  the  votes  of 
the  electors  of  the  several  States  in  the 
choice  of  a  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Senate 
is  now  ready  in  the  Senate  chamber  to  pro- 
ceed, in  the  presence*  of  the  House,  to  dis- 
charge that  duty,  and  that  the  Senate  have 
appomted  one  of  their  members  to  sit  at 
the  Clerk's  table  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes 
as  ihev  shall  be  declared^  submitting  it  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  appoint  one  or 
more  of  their  number  for  the  like  purpose," 
who  reported  that  he  "  had  delivered  the 
message."  A  message  was  received  from 
the  House,  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  I  am  directed  by  the  House  of 
BepresentaUves  to  inform  the  Senate  that  the 
Hoase  is  ready  forthwith  to  meet  the  Senate,  to 
aUend  the  opening?  and  counting:  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States. 

John  Langdon  was  duly  elected  by  the 

Senate  as  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 

record  declares : 

Monday,  April  6, 1789. 
The  President  of  the  Senate,  elecUdfor  the  pur- 
pose of  counting  the  vote*,  declared  to  the  Senate 
that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
liad  met,  and  that  he,  in  their  presence,  had  opened 
aiid  counted  the  votes  for  electors  for  President 
&nd  Vice  President  of  the  ITnited  States;  whereby 
it  appears  that  George  Washington  was  unani- 
mously elected  President. 

The  record  shows  that  of  the  thirteen 
Colonies  ten  had  voted,  namely.  New 
Hampsliire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia. Sixty-nine  electoral  votes  were  cast. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  New  York  liad  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  on  the  26tii  of  July, 
1788,  nine  months  before,  but  had  no  elec- 
toral vote  there.  North  Carolina  did  not 
ratify  the  Constitution  until  seven  months 
after  this  election,  on  tlie  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1789,  and  Rhode  Island  not  until  May 
29,  1790. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  tliese  men,  who 
were  the  framers  of  the  (/onstltution,  con- 
ferred all  power  of  opening,  counting,  and 
declaring  the  vote  on  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  two  Houses  were  merely  the 
witnesses  to  give  force  and  dignity  to 
the  event.  The  tellers  were  only  the  re- 
cording witnesses  for  that  purpose,  as  the 
President  of  the  Senate  declared  tlie  vote. 

At  the  second  election  of  Washington  a 
joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  was  adopted, 
as  f oUows :  ' 

That  the  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  Sen- 
ate Ohamber  on  Wednesday  next  at  12  o'clock ; 


that  one  teUer  shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
be  declared ;  that  the  result  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shaU  announce 
the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected,  to 
the  two  Houses  assembled  as  afak*esaid,  which 
shall  be  deemed  a  declaration  at  the  persons 
elected  President   and  Vice   President,  and,  to- 

5 ether  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the 
oumals  of  the  two  Houses. 

Resolutions  nearly  the  same,  word  for 
word,  were  adopted  from  the  first  elections 
until  a  very  recent  period.  At  the  first 
election  of  Jefterson,  when  he  and  Aaron 
Burr  had  seventy-three  votes  each,  the  fol- 
lowing words  were  interpolated  in  the  res- 
olutions: ^'And  if  it  shall  appear  that  a 
choice  hath  been  made  i|greeably  to  the 
Constitution.''  That  election  forced  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  which 
the  President  and  Vice  President  should  be 
voted  for  separately,  instead  of  taking  the 
second  on  the  list  for  Vice  President.  Jef- 
ferson and  Burr  had  tlie  same  vote,  not 
that  the  people  Intended  to  elect  Burr,  but 
because  the  design  was  to  elect  Jefferson 
President  and  Burr  Vice  President.  The 
elder  Adams  at  that  election  had  sixty-five 
votes,  and  Mr.  Pinckney  sixty-four,  which 
shows  that  the  Federalists  managed  it  bet- 
ter by  keeping  Mr.  Pinckney  one  vote  be- 
hind Mr.  Adams.  At  the  opening  of  the 
electoral  votes  on  that  occasion,  the  Vice 
President,  who  was  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, was  Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  the 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  With  a  feel- 
ing of  delicacy  he  opened  the  sealed  en- 
velopes and  handed  them  to  the  tellers  to 
count,  although  the  resolution  under  which 
he  acted,  and  the  Constitution,  made  it 
simply  his  work.  The  tellers  In  that  mat- 
ter were  his  assistants. 

On  that  occasion,  and  the  only  other  oc- 
casion when  the  election  went  to  the  House, 
the  dangers  of  the  system  presented  them- 
selves. No  one  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
the  people  Intended  to  elect  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son President ;  and  yet,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion then  stood,  the  election  was  thrown 
into  the  House,  the  House  showed  what 
kind  of  an  electoral  college  It  was  capable 
of  making.  On  the  11th  of  February,  1801, 
it  voted  nineteen  times,  and  Jefferson,  who 
had  carried  73  out  of  138  electoral  votes, 
got  but  eight  States ;  nine  were  necessary 
to  a  choice.  One  whole  week  was  spent  in 
balloting  before  Jefferson  was  elected.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  listen  to  or  believe  all  the 
current  stories  rife  at  that  time  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  of  Intrigue,  bargain,  or  sale.  I 
would  only  refer  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Bayard, 
of  Delaware,  made  in  February,  1802,  to  be 
found  on  page  417  of  Debates  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. It  exposed  the  system  of  electing 
by  the  House  and  the  House  itself  to  severe 
criticism .    And  here  let  us  admire  the  good 
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features  of  the  electoral  system.  There  is 
no  uatioual  electoral  college ;  no  body  to 
assemble  hi  Washington  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent ;  no  body  possessed  of  a  discretionary 
power  to  reverse  the  decree  of  the  people ; 
no  body  to  be  tempted  by  the  eminent 
places  of  the  Government,  where  a  few 
votes  or  one  vote  might  change  the  result. 

The  electoral  college  is  purely  in  and  for 
the  State.  The  law  of  Congress  designates 
when  they  shall  be  elected  and  when  they 
shall  meet.  The  Constitution  fixes  the 
representation.  It  provides  that  one  copy 
of  the  returns  shall  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  So  much  importance 
is  attached  to  these  returns  that  by  tiie  act 
of  1792  it  was  provided  that  other  two 
copies  should  be  made.  One  goes  to  the 
nearest  judge,  to  be  held  by  him  as  secu- 
rity for  tJieir  preservation,  aiid  besides  the 
copy  sent  by  mail  one  is  sent  by  special 
messenger,  both  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  messenger  has  no  authority 
save  to  bring  the  returns,  which  are  sealed, 
in  his  possession.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  receives  the  certificate  of  the  State 
electoral  college.  He  is  the  custodian.  In 
case  both  the  copy  from  the  messenger  and 
by  mail  are  lost  or  not  received  by  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January,  the  Secretary  of 
State  sends  a  messenger  for  the  copy  in  the 
hands  of  the  judge. 

I  have  said  that  there  was  no  perceptible 
change  in  form  of  the  Joint  resolution 
adopted  by  both  Houses  for  couhting  the 
electoral  vote  until  a  very  recent  period. 
That  period  was  the  second  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  At  that  time,  in  the  Senate,  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1865,  Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull,  then 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  reported 
the  joint  rule  the  first  part  of  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  {the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  concurring  therein,)  That  the  following  be 
added  to  the  joint  rules  of  the  two  Houses,  namely: 
"The  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock  P.  M.,  on  th^  second  Wednesday  in  Febru- 
ary next  succeeding  the  meeting  of  the  electors  of 
President  and  Yice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  thi-  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
their  presiding  ofilcer;  one  teller  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom 
shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes, 
and  said  fellers  having  read  the  same  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses  then  assembled,  shall 
make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from 
the  said  certificates,  and  the  votes  having  been 
counted  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  deliveied 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  there- 
upon announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elecied,  which  an- 
nouncement shall  be  deemed  a  suttlcient  declara- 
tion of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of 
the  two  Houses." 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  there  is  a  very 
remarkable  change  of  form,  and  one  inter- 


fering with  the  functions  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  Formerly  tellers  had  been 
appointed,  and  on  many  occasions  the 
President  of  the  Senate  handed  them  the 
certificates  to  count.  This  resolution  con- 
ferred on  them  the  power  from  Congress. 
When  the  portion  I  have  quoted  was  read, 
Mr.  Trumbull  said,  (page  608,  volume  54, 
Congressional  Globe :) 

That  is  the  usual  form,  as  far  as  I  have  read,  of 
the  resolutions  heretofore  adopted.  The  commit' 
tee  have  proceeded  further  to  provide  for  a  con- 
tingency. 

Let  us  see  whether  it  was  the  usual  form.. 

It  is  singidar  that  Mr.  Trumbull  was  also 

chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported 

the  resolution  at  the  first  election  of  Mr. 

Lincoln.    That  resolution  was  in  the  usual 

form  adopted  since  the  second  election,  and 

reads : 

Resolved,  That  the  two  Houses  will  assemble  in 
the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Wednesday,  the  13th  day  of  February,  1881,  at  12 
o'clock,  and  the  President  of  ihe  Senate  shall  be 
the  presiding  officer ;  that  one  teller  shall  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  make  a 
list  of  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that  the 
result  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote^ 
and  the  persons  elected,  to  the  two  Houses  assem- 
bled as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  decla- 
ration of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  votes,  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  two  Houses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  precise  mode  of 
counting  the  vote  has  varied.  At  first, 
under  resolutions  very  carefully  framed 
by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  was  the  sole  actor 
in  couhting  the  vote.  Afterward  a  num- 
ber of  Vice  Presidents  were  either  candi- 
dates for  re-election  or  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  and  as  a  question  of  delicacy 
they  handed  the  retiu-ns,  when  they  opened 
the  certificates  in  their  possession,  to  the 
tellers.  The  functions  of  the  tellers,  how- 
ever, have  always  been  purely  those  of 
assistants  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
Tlie  function  of  counting  may  be  said  to 
have  been  always  purely  ministerial.  If 
any  function  of  a  judicial  character  was 
vested  anywhere  it  was,  of  course,  in  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  There  is  a  natu- 
ral repugnance  to  putting  into  the  hands 
of  one  man  the  power  to  settle  a  great 
question,  and  yet  it  is  clearly  certain,  by 
the  lauguage  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  first  resolution,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
debates  in  the  old  constitutional  conven- 
tion, as  recorded  in  the  Madison  papers, 
that  there  was  a  fixed  purpose  that  Con- 
gress should  have  no  control  over  the  Presi- 
dential election  until  the  President  of  the 
Senate  declared  that  there  was  no  election 
under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution. 

The  mode  of  electing  a  President  was 
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oue  of  the  vexed  questions  of  that  old  con- 
stitutional convention.    Xone  of  the  colo- 
nies i«rhen  they  became  States  wished  its 
influence  weakened  or  destroyed.    There 
were  two  parties  tlien  as  now,  a  national 
party  and  a  State-rights  party.  The  fonner 
wished  a  National  Government,  entirely 
diifrtinct    from    and    independent    of    tiie 
States  and  President    elected    either    by 
Congress  or  the  people  directly  ;  the  latter 
party  wished  the  Chief  Magistrate  selected 
by  tUe  States  as  such.    So  Intense  was  the 
feeling  on  this  subject  that  at  one  time  it 
threatened  to  destroy  all  hope  of  uniting 
on   a  form  of  government.    Neither  side 
succeeded,  or  rather  the  result  was  a  com- 
promise.    The  electors    for  the    districts 
represented  the  people,  the  senatorial  elec- 
tors the  States,  and  yet  the  electors  might 
be  voted  for  by  the  people,  elected  by  the 
Le^lature,  or  appointed  by  tlie  governor 
under   authority    of   law.    The   electoral 
colleges  were  State  colleges.    All  supposed 
corrupt  influences  were  avoided.  The  steps 
taken  to  have  tlie  electoral  vote  polled  and 
sent  were  supposed  to  be  taken  with  great 
care.    The  President  of    the  Senate  re- 
ceived, opened,  and  counted  the  vote,  and 
his  declaration  of  the  result  was  held  as 
final  and  sufficient.    Counting  or  rejecting 
the  votes  of   States    was  a    contingency 
never   contemplated,    and  for  which,   of 
course,   tliere  was  no  provision.     It  was 
never  intended  that  Congress  shoiUd  make 
itself  a  returning  board  to  canvass  a  State 
election,  and  detennine  which  States  should 
or  should  not  be  counted,  because  it  was 
foreseen  that  if  tliey  did  it  would  not  be 
long  before  the  congressional  machinery 
would  elect  all  President*.    Some    little 
disci*etion  was  undoubtedly  understood  to 
vest  in  the  President  of  the  Senate.    As  a 
matter  of  course  he  would  not  receive  re- 
turns from  everybody.    He  must  be  satis- 
fied they  wei'e  the  genuine  returns.    If  he 
was  assisted  by  tellers  he  never  asked  them 
and  they  never  asked  him  whetlier  the 
package  he  handed  them  as  the  vote  of  a 
certain  State  was  such  a  vote  or  not.  Their 
acts  were  plain  and  simple. 

Neither  is  there  a  word  to  countenance 
the  idea  of  a  joint  convention  with  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  powers  *'in  presence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives." 
Both  bodies  together  and  yet  both  bodies 
distinct.  The  disposition  to  convert  the 
witness  into  a  judge  was  to  be  expected. 
The  tendency  in  that  direction  Is  very 
strong.  If  tlie  Constitution  conferred  the 
necessary  power  on  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  it  did  not  confer  it  on  the  House. 
Shall  tlie  witness  called  in  first  raise  a 
question  and  then  decide  upon  It  ?  Is  it 
safe  to  give  Congress  the  power  of  receiv- 


ing or  rejecting  the  votes  of  States  ?  Is  it 
necessary  that  it  should  furnish  a  law  or 
machinery  to  this  end  l**  Is  doing  this  so 
inevitable  tliat  the  power  to  ''make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrving  into  execution  the  foi-egoing 
powers  *'  confers  it  on  Congress  ?  fi  we 
accept  that  claim  in  its  broadest  sense  there 
is  nothing  which  Congress  may  not  do. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  a  necessity  which 
may  arise  calling  for  congressional  inter- 
ference. I  am  equally  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  innovations  which  may  lead  the 
way  to  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  old 
system.  I  do  not  know  that  precedents 
are  worth  much  In  the  face  of  constitu- 
tional provision,  yet  let  us  beware  of  the 
precedents  we  make. 

What  are  the  precedents  made  ?  In  1821 
Mr.  Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire,  ob- 
jected to  the  vote  of  Missouri  because  Mis- 
souri was  not  a  State  In  the  Union.  The 
Houses  separated  and  a  vote  to  count  the 
vote  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  laid  on 
the  table.  A  resolution  had  been  adopted 
that  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count 
the  vot<'  "f  the  State  of  Missouri  would  not 
chan  ^^  tile  result  it  should  be  announced  : 
•'  With  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
so  mucli,  without  the  vote  of  the  State  of 

Missomi,  so  much ;"  In  either  event 

is  ejected  President. 


In  February,  1813,  when  Mr.  Monroe 
was  elected  Pi*esident,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  mem- 
ber from  New  York,  objected  because  '*the 
votes  of  the  electors  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana for  President  and  Vice  President 
had  been  given  previous  to  the  admission 
of  the  State  into  the  Union."  When  the 
Houses  separated  they  promptly  voted  to 
count  Indiana,  and  the  vote  is  registered 
like  the  other  States. 

In  February,  1837,  objection  was  made 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  a  resolution 
to  announce  the  vote  as  In  the  case  of  Mis- 
souri was  agreed  to  In  joint  resolution  be- 
fore the  two  Houses  met.  The  President 
of  the  Senate  declared  the  result :  '*  With 
the  vote  of  Michigan  Martin  Van  Burea 
has  170  votes ;  without  It,  167 ;"  and  as  148 
was  a  majority  he  was  elected  President. 

At  the  election  February,  1837,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Ineligibility  of  electors  came 
up.  From  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Grundy 
and  the  other  records  of  the  transactions 
it  appears  that,  the  second  section  of  the 
second  article  was  supposed  not  to  have 
been  very  rigidly  observed.  From  the  re- 
port made  by  Mr.  Grundy  to  the  Senate  It 
appears  that  there  were  five  cases  at  that 
election  of  electors  who  were  deputy  post- 
masters or  other  Federal  officers.  We 
quote  from  It : 

What  ought  to  be  done  with  them,  and  whether 
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any  and,  what  piovL«ion  ought  io  be  made  for 
securing  the  faithful  observance  in  future  of  that 
section  of  the  Gongtitution. 

Also  :  •    • 

The  committee  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  some  that  a  single  illegal  vote  would 
vitiate  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  the  college  of 
electors  in  which  it  was  given,  particularly  in 
cases  when  the  vote  of  the  whole  college  has  been 
given  for  the  same  person. 

And  the  foUowiiig : 

Should  a  case  occur  in  which  it  became  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  and  determine  the  qualifications 
of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  states,  the  important  question  would  be 
presented,  what  tribunal  would,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, be  competent  to  decide  ?  Whether  the 
respective  colleges  of  electors  in  the  different 
States  should  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of 
their  own  members,  or  Congress  should  exercise 
the  power,  is  a  question  which  the  committee  are 
of  opinion  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  permanent 
provision  on  the  subject. 

It  was  not  permanently  settled,  how- 
ever. Constitutional  amendments  relating 
to  the  election  of  President  have  been 
found  difficult  to  obtain.  The  same  diffi- 
culties that  existed  during  the  first  conven- 
tion exist  still.  In  both  cases  when  the 
election  went  to  the  House  it  was  followed 
by  popular  clamor  for  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  In  the  first  instance,  \>hen 
it  was  merely  on  voting  on  President  and 
Vice  President  separately,  it  was  easily 
obtained,  but  when  it  touched  the  essential 
points  the  amendment  was  lost. 

At  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Feb- 
ruary,* 1857,  after  the  President  ^ro  tem- 
pore had  declared  the  result,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Marshall,  a  member  of  the  House, 
raised  the  question  '*as  to  the  right  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin  had   cast   a   vote   that  could  be 
counted."    He  had  counted  it  on  his  own 
volition,  and  having  declared  the  result, 
adjoui-ned  tlie  meeting  of  the  two  Houses. 
Tlie  Houses  separated.    The  tellers  re- 
ported to  them  that  the  electors,  instead 
of  meeting  on  the  3d  of  December,  the 
day  fixed  by  law  under  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  they  met  and  cast  their  vote 
on  the  4th,  the  day  after.    On  this  report 
of  the  tellers  no  action  was  taken,  the 
Senate  evidently  being  disinclined  to  take 
action  as  to  the  powers  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate.    This,  too,  was  in  a  case  of 
violation  of  act  of  Congress  on  one  of  the 
two  only  points  on  wlfich  Congress  ex- 
pressly has  power  under  the  Constitution ; 
the  one  to  fix  the  day  for  the  election  of 
electors,  the  other  that  they  fix  the  day  on 
which  they  shall  meet  and  cast  their  vote. 
It  was  not  until  the  second  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  occurred  that  graver  questions 
arose.     War   was    still   raging.      Sliould 
States  at  war  be  permitted  to  vote,   or 
sliould  the  States  under  the  control  of  the 


Federal  armies  or  Governuient,  in  process 
of  reconstruction,  be  permitted  to  vote? 
Under  tliese  chcumstances  legislation  to 
prevent  the  counting  of  such  votes,  or 
of  rejectuig  the  vote  of  any  State,  was  for 
the  first  time  undertaken,  and  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  was  also  adopted. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  any  statesman 
should  take  any  other  view  of  many  of  the 
I^rovisions  of  the  twenty-second  joint  rule 
save  as  necessary  war  measures.  Of  the 
necessity  and  absolute  force  of  such  action 
under  such  cu'cumstances  no  question  can 
be  had,  yet  it  was  not  done  under  any  con- 
stitutional provision.  When  the  imperative 
causes  for  sucli  action  are  removed,  are  we 
to  determine  that  they  shall  enter  into 
future  Presidential  elections?  Was  this 
the  design  or  expectation,  or  are  we  war- 
ranted in  adding  this  to  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress? The  most  objectionable  feature  of 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  as  it  stood, 
was  that  it  permitted  one  House  of  Con- 
gress to  disfranchise  a  State.  If  we  are  to 
adopt  legislation  to  meet  difficulties,  real 
or  imaginary,  no  State  should  be  deprived 
of  the  power  of  voting  but  by  the  concurrent 
action  of  both  Houses.  On  this  very  point 
the  ablest  Democratic  Senators  were  elo- 
quent last  session. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Presidential 
elector  is  one  of  the  few  officers  whose  eli- 
gibility there  is  no  tribunal  to  inquire  into. 
The  right  of  every  other  person  to  the  posi- 
tion he  claims  may  be  judicially  determined. 
It  is  clearly  a  State  office.  "Each  State 
shall  appouit,  m  such  manner  as  the  Legis- 
lature thereof  may  direct."  The  Legisla- 
ture may  elect  them.  Tliey  may  authorize 
the  Governor  to  appoint  them.  The  law  of 
the  State  has  enthe  control  of  then*  mode 
of  appointment.  Their  vote  is  sealed,  but 
that  merely  refers  to  being  put  in  a  sealed 
package.  No  appendage  of  State  seals  is 
required.  If  present  they  are  surplusage, 
merely  for  better  identification. 

I  think  there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue 
in  this  Presidential  matter,  to  go  straight 
ahead  under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution. 
The  two  Houses  are  to  be  present  when 
the  officer  who  has  the  authority  under  the 
Constitution  opens  the  certificates,  counts 
the  votes,  and  declares  the  result.  Theys 
do  not  met  to  make  motions,  offer  resolu- 
tions, or  vote.  Tiiey  do  not  meet  to  deter- 
mine that  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall 
not  do  that  which  the  Constitution  has  said 
he  shall  do.  Does  the  withdrawal  of  each 
body  to  its  own  chamber  to  vote  give  either 
House  any  more  power  than  both  have 
jointly  to  enact  a  law?  Is  there  a  single 
matter  in  legislation  which  they  can  deter- 
mine separately?  Has  the  House  judicial 
powers  on  any  subject,  or  has  the  Senate 
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on  counting  the  electoral  vote?    These  are 
questions  for  us  to  ponder  and  answer. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  tliat  to  give 
Con<^ss  the  power  to  flll  up  by  legislation 
the  supposed  gaps  in  the  Constitution,  and 
in  doing  so  to  add  to  its  own  powers  in 
electing  a  President,  is  a  matter  of  ques- 
tionable expediency.  Where  is  it  to  end  ? 
The  ancient  landmarks  may  not  be  all  we 
could  wish  them,  but  where  is  to  be  our 
safe  anchorage  when  we  have  swept  them 
away?  In  the  interests  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  adjustment  of  this  question  we 
mi^ht  consent  to  yield  anything  not  funda- 
mental. I  have  no  desire  to  be  captious  or 
hang  on  mere  technicalities.  If,  under  the 
Constitution  we  have  the  power  to  deter- 
mine anything,  let  us  do  it  in  a  spirit  rising 
above  all  party  or  its  interests  and  above 
the  claims  of  all  candidates ;  yet,  before 
we  embark  on  such  a  course  let  us  think  of 
the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  legislation  at 
such  a  time.  Compromise,  always  of 
questionable  utility,  never  had  such  a  dif- 
ficult task  before  it. 

Are  the  supposed  difficulties  really  enti- 
tled to  the  great  hiterest  they  have  aroused? 
I  must  confess  I  cannot  dismiss  the  idea 
from  my  mind  that  a  large  portion  of  ex- 
citement and  disturbance  is  caused  by  those 
who  expect  to  divert  attention  from  the 
only  legitimate  and  constitutional  modes 
of  settling  the  question.  They  wish  to 
drive  Congress  to  some  new  and  unauthor- 
ized mode  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Such 
proposals  are  the  only  things  that  can  dis- 
tin*b  the  public  tranquillity.  Those  who 
resort  to  them  ought  to  receive  the  con- 
demnation of  all  good  citizens.  Xor  is 
there  anything  necessarily  startling  in  the 
situation.  One  majority  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  good  as  fifty.  Xor  can 
there  be  any  serious  doubt  as  to  which  are 
the  State  return'^.  It  is  in  some  respects 
new  in  the  aspects  it  presents,  and  yet  the 
crowning  test  to  our  institutions.  Must 
close  elections  l)e  followed  by  intrigue  and 
violence  to  change  the  result?  Does  any 
man  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  scheme 
so  monstrous  as  the  attempt  to  defeat  the 
fair  and  unmistakable  election  in  Oregon 
on  a  mere  technicality  could  be  for  one 
moment  tolerated  by  the  American  people, 
even  if  the  technicality  had,  what  it  has 
not^  the  slightest  color  of  law? 

The  question  as  to  whether  \\q.  should 
allow  such  of  the  reconstructed  States,  re- 
cently in  war,  and  who  do  not  furnish  us 
the  evidence  that  they  are  able  as  yet  to 
conduct  fan*  and  peaceable  elections,  to 
vote,  is  one  pregnant  with  the  most  impor- 
tant issues.  Must  we  forever  be  kept  in 
this  condition  of  half  war,  half  peace? 
Shall  we  permit  wholesale  fraud  and  mur- 


der to  elect  a  President?  or,  having  ad- 
mitted them,  shall  we  accept  such  ma- 
chinery as  these  States  present  to  us,  and 
count  the  vote  of  Vermont  side  by  side  with 
tlie  vote  of  Mississippi  ? 

What  are  we  to  tiiink  of  a  gi-eat  party 
like  the  Democratic  party  resorting  to  tur- 
bulent means  from  a  fear  that  they  are 
beaten?  How  questionable  and  unpatri- 
otic to  call  popular  assemblages  to  pass  on 
the  situation.  What  shall  the  Democratic 
convention  of  Indiana  do?  Are  they  not 
satisfied  with  the  constitutional  machinery 
that  has  elected  our  Presidents  since  the 
days  of  Washington?  Is  the  design  to 
browbeat  or  threaten  ?  The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  law,  but  in  our  American  system  its 
only  force  lies  through  forms ;  for  nothing 
is  law,  or  can  have  the  sanctity  thereof, 
save  the  will  of  the  people  legitimately  ex- 
pressed. The  only  turbulent  element  is  In  • 
such  movements.  Will  the  shrewd  Demo- 
cratic leaders  countenance  such  a  scheme 
in  the  vain  hope  of  a  temporary  success? 

I  do  not  wish  to  heat  any  of  the  insane 
talk  of  fixed  ammunition  and  thousands  of 
muskets  in  the  hands  of  mobs  to  intimidate 
or  assail  our  constitutional  authorities. 
All  such  rodomontade  only  exposes  those 
who  use  it  to  ridicule.  Nor  do  I  for  a  mo- 
ment fear  that  armies  will  be  lawlessly  or- 
ganized to  march  on  Washington,  prepared 
and  preparing  for  disturbances.  If  such 
talk  for  a  moment  disturbs  the  public  mind, 
it  is  at  once  tranquilized  by  the  reflection 
that  we  have  a  man  at  the  helm,  No  weak, 
vacillating  old  man  is  declaring  he  has  no 
power  to  crush  conspiracy  and  rebellion, 
and  weeping  himself  out  of  the  Presidency. 
I  do  not  rise  here  as  the  special  eulogist  of 
the  President,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare him  among  the  best  of  our  Presidents. 
Vainly  shall  conspirators  seek  to  weaken 
his  influence.  Cruelly  assailed,  he  has 
modestly  withheld  just,  but  possibly  un- 
diguifled  vindication.  For  long  months  re- 
morselessly pursued  by  men,  many  of  whom 
were  recently  in  arms  agjiinst  him,  and  who 
had  shared  his  unparalleled  magnanimity 
when,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  flushed 
with  victory,  his  only  thought  was — 

To  soothe  and  save 
The  leelinffs  of  the  conquered  brave. 

Misrepresented  and  hounded  by  partisan 
committees,  his  character  comes  out  of  the 
ordeal  unspotted.  He  is  charged  with* 
Caesarism,  and  events  prove  the  charge 
false.  He  is  charged  with  conspiring  to 
name  his  successor  so  that  his  dynasty  niight 
be  continued,  and  as  events  prove  that  to 
be  false  he  is  charged  with  selfish  indiff'er- 
ence  as  to  the  candidates  of  his  own  party. 
He  is  charged  with  sending  troops  into  the 
reconstructed  States,  and  yet  he  never  sent 
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them  save  under  the  strict  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  law.  Were  they  asked  for 
needlessly?  Let  Hamburgh  and  kindred 
horrors  answer.  Something  was  due  the 
sanctity  of  law,  something  to  the  blood  of 
our  slaughtered  countrymen. 

Yes,  we  will  have  peace.  The  President 
the  people  have  elected  under  the  prescribed 
forms  will  be  quietly  inaugurated.  We 
have  proven  to  the  world  that  rebellion 


could  not  destroy  this  Republic,  and  we  will 
now  prove  that  intrigue  cannot  accomplish 
what  war  failed  to  do.  The  forms  by  whifeb 
we  have  maintained  our  Government  are 
sacred,  and  rest  under  the  aegis  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Behind  it  stands  the  American 
people,  and  as  they  have  never  permitted 
an  armed  enemy  to  crush,  so  will  they  never 
permit  bargain  to  compromise  or  treason  to 
tarnish. 


A  SAMPLE  OF  THOUSANDS. 


The  people  of  the  North  have  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  lawlessness  existing  in 
certain  sections  of  Louisiana.  If  the  facts 
were  known  men  of  all  parties  would  rise 
up  and  say  with  emphasis,  this  reign  of 
terror  must  cease.  Tlie  question  is  asked. 
Why  does  the  Governor  permit  these  out- 
rages— ^why  do  not  the  courts  punish  the 
offenders?  The  answer  is  a  simple  one. 
The  Governor  has  the  white  element  of  the 
State  arrayed  against  him,  and  this  element 
tolerates' the  commission  of  these  crimes. 
The  courts  in  certain  parishes  are  overawed 
by  armed  desperadoes  and  have  no  power 
to  execute  their  decrees.  Justice  is  but  a 
mockery,  and  officers  of  the  law  are  defied 
or  shot  down.  To  kill  a  negro  or  a  Repub- 
lican, white  or  black,  is  no  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Democrats  in  some  of  the  par- 
ishes of  the  State.  Think  of  it,  citizens  of 
this  boasted  land  of  liberty  I  Citizens  of  a 
State  outraged  because  they  are  Repub- 
licans ;  driven  to  seek  refuge  in  woods  and 
swamps  because  they  are  Republicans; 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  their  wives 
and  children  because  they  are  Republicans ; 
treated  worse  than  wild  beasts  for  no  other 
cause  than  that  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Union 
and  the  Republican  party.  The  devotion 
shown  by  the  colored  people  of  the  South 
to  the  Republican  party  is  little  less  than 
martyrdom. 

The  Republican  party  has  had  control 
of  the  nation,  but  through  a  mistaken  policy 
it  has  stood  with  folded  arms  and  witnessed 
the  persecution  of  its  friends  in  the  South 
without  any  effort  to  protect  them.  They 
have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  yet  they  are  true  to  the  party 
that   represents    liberty.      Peace,    work. 


money,  have  been  held  out  to  them  if  they 
would  but  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  In 
some  cases  they  have  yielded  to  save  home 
and  life,  but  in  many  instances  they  have 
gone  to  their  death,  sublimely  heroic,  rather 
than  deny  their  political  birthright.  To 
show  a  single  instance,  taken  from  a  vol- 
ume of  testimony  in  the  same  direction, 
and  published  by  Congress  in  the  shape  of 
a  report  on  Louisiana  affairs,  we  append 
the  following  statement.  It  shows  clearly 
the  cold-blooded  character  of  the  lawless 
Democrats  in  Louisiana, '  who  to-day  are 
savage  with  rage  that  the  returning  board 
had  the  nerve  to  reject  the  votes  that  were 
cast  under  the  shadow  of  the  rifle  and 
knife.  RUey  Norfliss,  a  colored  man, 
twenty-four  years  old,  a  farmer  at  West 
Feliciana,  testified  before  the  board  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  11th  of  July  last  past,  about  mid- 
night, a  body  of  armed  men  came  to  my 
house,  about  sixty,  as  near  as  I  could  count. 
They  called  out  to  me  some  three  or  four 
times  to  come  out,  then,  getting  impatient, 
called  again,  'Ain't  you  coming  out?'  I 
answered  yes,  as  soon  as  I  could  find  my 
pants.  They  then  said,  '  If  you  don't  come 
out  we  will  smoke  yon  out.'  I  went  out, 
and  there  I  saw  Cody  Smith,  Mr.  Domings, 
Robert  Wilson,  Tom  West,  Charley  Bar- 
row, Robert  Phillips,  Hugh  Connor,  Geo. 
Townes,  Will.  Gilmpre,  Matt.  Gilmore,  Joe 
D.  Smith,  Lewis  Smith,  Page  Barrow,  Her- 
man Barrow,  and  a  great  many  whose 
names  I  do  not  now  remember,  and  some  I 
did  not  know.  All  were  on  horseback,  and 
were  armed  with  guns  and  pistols.  They 
had  dismounted.  I  was  accosted  at  once 
by  Cody  Smith,  who  said,  •  I  want  to  know 
all  about  that  club.  Republican,  you  have 
out  here  that  is  going  to  kill  the  Demo- 
crats.' I  told  him  that  was  a  club  I  didn't 
know  anything  about.    He  says,  '  You  are 
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a  damned  liar.    You  follow  us  all.    We'll 
get  it  out  of  you  to-night  or  we'll  kill  you.' 
They  then  got  on  theU*  horses  and  made  me 
go  with  them  on  foot  In  their  midst,  about 
250  yards  from  my  house,  where  they  came 
across  a  big  tree.    There  they  made  me  get 
up  upon  a  norse.    Then  Tom  West  said  to 
me,  •"  Now,  by  G — d,  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
all  you  know.'    I  told  them  I  didn't  know 
anything.    West  said,   'Yes  you  do,   by 
G----d.    Ain't  some  of    you  got  a  ropel" 
Then  Robert  Phillips  spoke  up,  saying, 
*Yes,  I've  got  one.'    He  then  passed  to 
West  a  new  grass  rope  that  he  had  tied  to 
his  saddle.  West  immediately  put  it  around 
my  neck,  after  making  the  slip-noose,  say- 
ing, *  Now,  by  G — d,  I  want  you  to  up  and 
teU  us  the  whole  thing.    If  you  don't  we'll 
break  your  neck  to-night.'    I  told  them  I 
knew  of  no  club  of  Kepublicans  to  kill 
people.    The  boys  had  spoke  of  having  a 
club  meeting,  as  had  alwa^'s  been  the  case 
in  all  election  times.   Robert  Wilson  spoke, 
saying,  •  Oh,  by  G— d,  boys,  he  is  trying  to 
dodge  us.    Break  his  neck  at  once  and  be 
done  with  it.'  Robert  Phillips  then  climbed 
the  tree,  taking  up  the  end  of  the  rope,  and 
fastened  it  to  a  limb.    Lewis  Smith  then 
^  caught  hold  of  the  bridle-rein  of  tiie  horse 
*  I  had  been  placed  on  and  started  to  lead 
.  him  from  under  me.    1  caught  hold  of  the 
rein  and  pulled  him  back.    I  begged  for  a 
chance  to  talk.    They  waited.    I  told  them 
I  did  not  know  of  such  a  club  as  they  spoke 
of,  but  if  they  would  turn  me  loose  I  woiUd 
Join  a  Democratic  club.    One  of  them  then 
said,  'Turn  him  loose.    Let  him  go  home 
and  behave  himself  and  be  a  good  Demo- 
crat now.'    They  turned  me  loose.     After 
I  bad  got  off  about  one  hundred  yards  one 
of  them  shouted  out,  '  Hold  on  there,  you 
black  son  of  a  b — h,  we  ain't  done  with 
you  yet.'    I  saw  I  had  no  chance  to  run, 
so  stopped  right  still.    Cody  Smith,  Rob- 
ert Wilson,    and  Hi^h    Connor,  Robert 
Phillips,  and  Lewis  Smith  came  back  for 
me  and  told  me  to  go  and  follow  them. 
They  put  me  in  advance,  and  bein^  too 
slow  in  walking  for  them,  Wilson  said  to 
Smith,  *If  you've  got  a  whip,  whip  him 
with  it,  and  make  him  go  faster.    If  you 
have  not  a  whip  get  a  stick  and  knock  him 
in  the  head.    He'll  go  tiien.'    They  took 
nie  to  Charley  Barrow's  place,  a  mile  from 
my  house.    They  went  into  his  quartei's 
and  took  two  other  colored  men,  named 
Gilbert   Carter   and   Isaac    Vessell,    and 
brought  them  to  where  I  had  been  left 
with  a  guard  over  me,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  quarters.    When  they  had 
got  Carter  and  Vessell  within  about  ten 
yards  of  me,  the  white  men  said  to  each 
other,  'Where  can  we  find  a  tree  to  hang 
these  two  sons  of  bitches?    When  they  said 


this  Carter  and  Vessell  broke  and  ran.  The 
whole  crowd  immediately  fired  after  them. 
Gilbert  Carter  was  filled  with  buck-shot  in 
the  small  of  the  back,  and  his  thigh  was 
broken.  The  other  man  escaped.  Robert 
Phillips  rode  up  to  where  Carter  had  fallen 
and  said,  *Boys,  by  G— d,  this  fellow's 
pulse  is  beating  yet.'  Then  Charley  Bar- 
row went  up  to  Carter  and  placing  a  pistol 
to  his  head,  fired  it  and  killed  him  dead, 
saying?  '  By  God,  we've  got  the  captain  of 
this  Republican  club,  and  if  he  ain't  reli- 
gious he's  gone  to  hell.'  They  then  said 
to  each  other,  '  What  shall  we  do  to  this 
other?' meaning  me.  Hugh  Connor  says, 
*  Kill  him  and  leave  him  here.'  The  guards 
who  had  me  in  charge  said,  '  No,  we  will 
take  him  to  the  captain  and  see  what  he 
says.'  They  carried  me  to  the  captain,  and 
when  we  got  to  him  I  found  it  was  Charley 
Barrow.  He  told  them — he  gave  me  to 
them  and  said,  '  Do  whatever  you  want  to 
with  him.  He  belongs  to  the  Sage  Hill 
club,  he  don't  belong  to  mine.'  He  per- 
mitted me  to  talk  to  him.  I  said,  *  I  don't 
belong  to  anybody's  club,  but  if  you  will 
turn  me  loose  and  don't  hurt  me  I'll  join 
your  Democratic  club.'  He  said,  'By 
Gr— d,  you  needn't  expect  to  join  my  club 
and  then  after  join  the  Radical  club,  for 
you  Avill  be  in  a  worse  fix  if  you  do  than 
you  are  now.  If  you  join  our  club  you 
must  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  for  if  you 
vote  any  other  you  might  just  as  well  take 
your  carpet-bag  on  your  back  and  travel. 
All  Radicals  now  are  played  out.  We  are 
all  Democrats  now.  You  tell  all  others 
and  colored  men  that  if  in  two  weeks  they 
have  not  joined  my  club  they  will  be  sorry 
for  their  own  selves.  They  had  better 
leave  the  parish.'  They  then  let  me  go, 
telling  me  to  get  home  as  quick  as  possible, 
and  not  let  them  catch  me  before  I  got 
home,  for  if  they  did  they  would  kill  me 
sure.  From  that  tune  up  to  election  they 
rode  over  the  whole  parish,  threatening  the 
lives  of  the  people  unless  they  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket.  They  done  it  night 
and  day." 

Not  Easily  Fbightened.— The  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  easily  frightened  out  of 
theu-  just  rights.  If  Mr.  Hayes  is  declared 
elected  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  un- 
der the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  he  will 
be  inaugurated,  and  the  better  portion  of 
the  Democratic  party  will  say.  Amen  I 

Fortunate. — It  is  fortunate  for  the  Re- 
public that  the  Democratic  ballot-box 
stuffer  who  can  vote  forty  times  can  shoul- 
der but  one  musket. 
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In  the  Presidential  election  of  1824  the 
primary  colleges  failed  to  elect  a  President. 
Before  the  people  there  had  been  (our  can- 
didates, bo  wit : 

Andrew  Jaekson,  ol  TeanesBBB 9»  Tot™ 

JohaQ,.  Adama,  ofMwsachuaetts fi     " 

Wm.  H.  Crawtoni,  otOeorKii 41      '■ 

Henry  Cliy,  of  Kentucky 37      " 

Tha  whole  nnraber  of  PlMtorsbeine  asl 

Consequently,  tiwelectioii  of  a  President, 
under  the  Constitution,  devolved  upon  the 
Hotise  of  Itepreseutiitives,  trom  the  three 
highest  on  the  list — Messrs.  Jackson,  Adams, 
and  Crawford.  The  contest  really  was  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Adams.  At  the  time 
Henry  Clay  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  He 
possessed  a  commanding  Inflnenoe  over 
that  body,  and  exerting  it  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams,  decided  the  election  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Adams.  The  election  of  Adams  excited  the 
wildest  indignation  among  the  Democracy. 
They  saw  in  the  election  of  a  President  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  destruction 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation — a  degrada- 
tion and  collapse  ol  our  free  institutions- 
a  subversion  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  a 
majority  shall  rule.  In  t!*e  electoral  col- 
leges Jackson  had  09  votes,  and  Adams  but 
84.  They  contended,  therefore,  that  Jack- 
son, having  the  largest  number,  was  the 
choice  of  the  people,  and  entitled  to  the 
Presidency.  His  defeat  could  only  bi 
result  of  a  corrupt  combination,  animated 
by  the  vilest  motives — of  "bargain  and  in- 
trigue." Adams  Clay  and  the  House  were 
accordhigly  overwhelmed  in  furious  anathe- 


Dcmocracy,  with  an  instinct  for  the  spoils 

irreprosslble  then  as  now,  instantly  as- 
sumed, rather  arbitrarily,  it  was  thought, 
that  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party 
in  the  elfiotion  had  voted  for  Jefferson  aa 
President  and  Burr  as  Vice  President ;  and 
upon  such  an  assumption  they  demanded 
Jefferson's  election.  They  denounced  the 
delay  of  the  House  in  declaringhim  Presi- 
dent. They  threatened  revolution  and  the 
moat  terrible  vengeance  if  Jefferson  was 
defeated,  and  vituperated  Bayard,  of  Dela- 
ware, (a  Federalist  preferring  Burr,  and 
holding  the  decision  in  his  hands,)  because 
he  hesitatedin  deciding  the  contest,  aguinst 
his  convictions,  in  favor  of  Jefferson, 

Hence,  in  1825,  the  Democracy,  now  un- 
der the  lead  of  Jackson,  adopted  as  afunda- 
mental  principle  of  its  organization  undy- 
ing hostility  to  elections  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tiiey  detennined  tipon  an  imme- 
diate revolution.  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Gfovernor  McDufBe,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  House,  moved  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  divest  the  latter  body,  in  every 
event,  of  all  control  over  the  election  of 
President. 

In  the  protiucted  and  eloquent  debate 
whicli  followed  In  Loth  Houses,  these  mo- 
tions wei-e  supported  by  the  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  of  tlie  Democratic  lead- 
ers— by  Messrs.  Benton,  Haynu  of  South 
Carolina,  K.  M.  Johnson  of  Kentiickj', 
Martin  Van  Buren,  James  Buchanan,  C. 
C.  Carabuling,  James  K.  Polk,  J.  S.  Baiv 
hour,  of  Virginia,  and  others,  and  finally 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  yeas  138  to 
nays  52. 

These  gentlemen  maintained  tliat  all  ex- 
perience demonstrates  that  the  po'wer 
lodged  in  the  House  to  elect  In  a  certain 
contingency  is  corrupt  and  corrupting ; 
it  threatens  the  sovereignty  of  the  na- 
tion in  a  probable  defeat  of  tlie  will  of  the 
people ;  it  frustrates  the  manifest  design 
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of  the  Coastitutlpn,  which  contemplates 
that  in  all  cases  a  majority  shall  rule — the 
will  of  a  majority  leg^ally  expressed,  with- 
out Intimidation,  violence,  force,  or  fraud 
hi  the  choice  of  a  Pn^sident.  They  main- 
tained that  the  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tion  is  a  President  of  the  people ;  that  a 
** Congress  President,''  a  President  elected 
by  the  House,  was  a  political  monster  ex- 
ecrated by  the  people.  *  Such  a  President 
was  a  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion— ^his  '* creation'*  an  usurimtion  in 
Congress  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  iK»ople. 
Besides,  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by 
the  House  necessarily  destroys  all  the 
salutary  checks  contemplated  in  the  Con- 
stitution bv  the  f  ramers  of  that  instrument 
for  the  purity  of  the  Government. 

*^  Responsibility "  is  the  very  essence, 
**the  vital  principle  "  of  our  constitutional 
system ;  upon  it  depends  our  **  safety 
from  anarchy  and  despotism."  Hence  the 
danger  of  a  participation  of  the  House  in 
the  election  of  President;  it  destroys 
*'that  separation  of  the  legislative  from 
the  executive  indispensable  to  the  eflective 
'responsibility  of  the  latter."  ^-What," 
they  exclaimed,  *' a  Congress  President! 
Who  makes  him — '  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ?'  No,  sir ;  we,  the  servants 
of  the  people,  a  grade  of  workmen  below 
the  journeyman,  fixes  him  up ;  the  master 
band  is  not  in  the  work.  Who  is  he  re- 
sponsible to" — to  the  people  or  Con- 
gress ?  Who  but  to  those  who  made  him — 
to  Congress  ?  And  what  the  inevitable  re- 
sult? Intrigue  and  faction,  the  opening 
wide  of  the  flood-gates  of  corruption 
through  the  ''barter  and  sale"  of  patron- 
age. Congress,  "  instead  of  enforcing  a 
very  vigorous  accountability  against  the 
President  of  its  own  creation,"  "Instead 
of  standing  to  the  executive  in  the  relation 
of  an  independent  and  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment, becomes  the  partisan  of  his  power 
and  the  apologist  of  his  transgressions." 

They  urged  that  *'the  tide  of  corruption 
never  flows  backward."  ''  Corrupt  Con- 
gress and  you  assail  liberty  in  the  very  seat 
of  its  vitality;"  for  corruption,  not  force, 
was  the  destroyer  of  all  free  governments. 
The  participation  of  the  House  in  the  elec- 
tion  of    President   necessarily   degrades 


alike  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive. 
In  the  language  of  Governor  McDuflle : 
**  Instead  of  statesmen  profoundly  vei*sed 
in  tlie  sublime  art  of  rendering  the  Repub- 
lic flourishing  and  happy,  the  members  of 
this  House  will  degenerate  into  mere  man- 
aging politicians  trained  in  the  little  arts  of 
intrigue" — 'vngrossed  exclusively  in  mak-^ 
ing  Presidents."  Truly,  what  a  faithful 
description  of  the  last  and  the  present 
House.  Upon  ** mercenary  intriguers" 
and  '*  interested  oftice  hunters  " — the  Til- 
dens,  Hewitts,  Randalls,  etc. — Governor 
McDuffie  was  very  severe. .  He  says  : 

**  In  political  aft'airs  the  vicious,  the  am- 
bitious, and  the  interested  are  always  ac- 
tive. It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  virtue, 
contiding  in  the  strength  of  its  own  cause, 
to  be  inactive."  ♦  *  *  "Show 
me  a  hundred  political  factionists — men 
who  look  to  the  election  of  a  President  as 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  high  or  low 
ambition,  and  I  will  show  you  the  very  ma- 
terials for  a  mob,  ready  for  any  desperate 
adventure  connected  with  their  common 
fortunes." 

Hence,  Governor  McDuflie  looked  upon 
the  interference  by  the  House  in  the  elec- 
tion of  President  in  any  event  "  with  per- 
fect abhorrence."  The  ''abhorrence"  of 
James  K.  Polk  was  equally  pronounced  ; 
and  James  Buchanan  had  even  an  amend- 
ment of  his  own  for  ridding  the  Constitu- 
tion and  country  of  an  abomination  so 
monstrous ;  he  would  not  tolerate  it,  nor 
would  the  people.  He  and  they  demanded 
that  the  constitutional  clause  conveying 
the  power  to  the  House  be  expunged.  So, 
too,  Van  Buren  declared :  "Upon  no  point 
were  the  people  so  united;"  and  Richard 
M.  Johnson  "in  vain  expected  to  see  a 
President  elected  by  Congress  hailed  as  the 
President  of  the  nation."  "In  no  event" 
would  he  vote  to  continue  in  the  House  a 
power  so  anti-Democratic  and  vicious,  and 
Mr.  Benton  "  pledged  himself  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  American  people"  to  persevere 
in  the  movement  "  with  all  the  energy  he 
was  master  of." 

In  the  subsequent  campaign  of  1828,  in 
which  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, hostility  to  an  election  of  President 
by  the  House  entered  largely  into  the  qan- 
vass,  and  was  advocated  by  the  Democracy 
as  one  of  their  cardinal  or  fundaments 
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notions  of  reform.  The  Democratic  orators 
were  great  upon  the  theme.  In  the  sub- 
limities of  the  subject  theu-  "patriotism 
transcended  all  party."  In  Congress,  in 
the  State  legislatures,  in  the  press,  upon 
the  stump,  and  even  in  the  pulpit,  their 
philippics  on  an  election  of  President  by 
the  House  abounded  in  eloquence  and  fire. 
Jackson  indorsed  their  utterances.  A 
genuine  patriot,  Jackson  heartily  believed 
in  the  principles  they  proclaimed.  Hence, 
in  every  one  of  his  eight  annual  messages 
io  Congress,  Jackson  earnestly  recommends 
the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  as  will  sever  forever  the  cor- 
rupt, corrupting,  and  dangerous  connection 
of  the  House  with  the  election  of  a  President 
in  every  contingency. 

Why,  now,  do  the  Democracy  plot  to 
consummate  a  contingency  so  denounced 
by  Jackson  as  corrupt  and  dangerous — ^as 
an  usurpation  in  the  House  which  destroys 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  nation  in 
the  highest  and  most  important  functions 
of  that  sovereignty,  the  selection  of  a  Chief 


Magistrate  of  the  Kepublic?    Denounced, 
indeed,  by  the  greatest. and  wisest  of  their 
leaders,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
party — ^by    Jefferson,    Jackson,    Benton, 
Hayne,  McDuffie,  Van  Buren,  Polk,  Bu- 
chanan, Richard  M.  Johnson,  etc. — by  the 
mei^who  so  often  led  them  to  victory  un- 
der tlie  inspiriting  enthusiasm  created  by 
their  determined  and  uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  an  election  by  the  House  of  a  Pres- 
ident.    Why,   now,  do  they  labor  to  re- 
verse all  this?    Why,  now,  do  they  fill  the 
land  with  seditious  vaporings,  threats,  and 
plottings  in  the  criminal  eflbit  to  trample 
under  their  feet  the  teachings,  principles, 
and  gospel  of  the  old  prophets  of  Demo- 
cratic reform? 

Is  not  their  purpose  plain  ?  Is  it  not  to 
introduce  into  the  House  and  Government 
that  very  corruption  so  dangerous  to  the 
sovereignty  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
as  a  means  of  consummating  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  their  plotting — ^the  seizure  of  the 
Government  through  organized  violence 
and  fraud  ? 


PEESIDENTIAL  ELECTORS. 


It  is  important  at  this  time  to  obtain  from 
historic  records  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings adopted  in  the  various  States  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Presidential  electors, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  their  selection 
was  made.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  Presidential  candidates  were  taken 
from  the  great  political  parties,  and  that 
the  election  would  turn  upon  the  fact  that 
a  majority  of  votes  would  indicate  the 
choice  of  the  people.  The  nearer  we  can 
go  to  the  fomiders  of  the  Kepublic  to  as- 
certain what  they  did  in  the  matter  the 
more  certain  we  may  be  of  the  correctness 
of  their  action ;  and  if  we  are  willing  to  be 
guided  by  them  the  greater  will  be  the 
satisfaction  of  the  country.  One  thing, 
however,  deserves  remark  upon  the  thresh- 
old, from  its  influence  upon  all  theur  subse- 
quent movements,  and  that  is,  the  entire 
absence  of  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
what  they  were  doing,  and  the  reliance 
they  had  on  the  good  faith  of  the  men  to 
be  elected  that  they  would  carry  into  eflect 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens 


who  were  to   intrust  them  with  power. 
The  Republic  could  not  have  been  estab- 
lished if  the  right  of  the  majority  to   rule 
had  not  been  recognized.    And  again,  the 
honesty  of  a  majority  seems  never  to  have 
been  questioned  in  those  early  days,  because 
it  was  felt  that  the  patriotic  love  which  dis- 
tinguished all  classes  was  too  great  and 
pure  and  loyal  in  its  puipose  to  permit  the 
unscrupulous  politician  to  lead  the  masses 
into  crooked  ways  in  order  to  defeat  the 
popular   choice.     Tlie    thing   was    never 
thought  of,  and  therefore  the  aiTangements 
made  in  a  public  meeting  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Presidential  electors  looked  to  the 
election  of  the  right  persons,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  a  result,  humanly  speaking,  with- 
out the  chance  of  disappointment  or  failure. 
In  illustration  of  this  position,  and   to 
show  how  grandly  true  and  loyal  were  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  who  voted  for  Mad- 
ison as  President,  the  following  account  is 
substantially  taken    from  Niles^    Weekly 
Register  of  February  29,  1812  :    It  apx>eard 
that  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
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General  Assembly  of  Virginia  met  in  the 
Capitol,  in  that  month,  to  nominate  suit- 
able persons  to  be  supported  at  the  ensuing 
election  as  electors  ot  a  President  and  Vice 
President.  The  Speaker  occupied  the  chair. 
There  were  twenty-live  districts  in  the 
State;  and  on  motion,  and  the  question 
being  taken  on  each  ot  twenty-five  names, 
a  list  is  given  of  twenty-five  persons  who 
were  recommended  as  electors  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  Corresponding 
committees  were  also  nominated,  and  a 
central  corresponding  committee  in  the 
city  of  Richmond  was  appointed,  in  which 
occur  such  names  as  WHliam  Wirt  and 
Peyton  Randolph,  showing  its  character 
and  influence.  The  reason  is  then  given 
for  all  the  care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
electors.  It  is  very  simple,  but  it  never- 
theless inspired  them  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
their  hopes  and  labor. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  that  but  one  sen- 
timent reigned  through  the  meeting,  and 
that  the  only  test  laid  down,  whether  they 
should  or  should  not  vote  for  such  and  such 
an  elector,  was  whether  he  would  or  would 
not  vote  for  James  Madison  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Nottiing  can  be  clotfrer  than  this — that  a 
person  nominated  for  Presidential  elector, 
if  elected,  has  undeilaken  to  j)er(orra  a 
duty,  the  character  of  which  he  knew  be- 
forehand. He  has  no  ^discretion  ;  nor  has 
any  other  person  tlie  power  or  the  right  to 
instruct  him.  A  certificate  of  election 
from  the  proper  oiHcers  under  the  law  can- 
not legally  be  withheld  from  him  or  given  to 
another.  It  is  the  evidence  of  his  author- 
ity to  act,  and  tliat  h(;  has  been  trusted  by 
the  people  to  cast  his  vote,  on  tlie  assem- 
bling of  the  electoral  college,  for  the  Pres- 
dential  candidate  tliey  named  to  liim— a 
duty  which  he  pledged  liiinself  to  pei-fomi 
at  the  time  of  his  liominatiun;  and  his 
election  only  gives  hun  the  opportunity  of 
redeeming  his  pledge,  by  performing  the 
duty  in  the  way  he  was  instructed.  Tlie 
people  in  the  case  cited  m  Virginia  had  no 
doubt  of  the  elector's  qualification  when 
his  name  was  accepted.  His  election, 
therefore,  and  his  casting  his  vote  in  the 
direction  indicated,  or  for  the.candidate  the 
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people  desired  to  see  elected,  sunply 
enabled  him  to  confirm  the  confidence  the 
people  had  in  him  as  an  upright  and  hon- 
orable citizen.  This,  too,  is  the  case  with 
every  Republican  Presidential  elector.  He 
cast  his  vote  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  whom 
the  majority  had  elected,  as  the  country 
well  knew.  Had  a  majority  of  votes  been 
cast  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks  the  country 
would  have  acquiesced;  and  however  much 
the  Republican  party  might  have  deplored 
the  calamity  it  would  have  oflered  no  oppo- 
sition. There  would  have  been  no  dis- 
honest efforts  to  complicate  the  vote  of 
the  Presidential  electors ;  no  desire  to  buy 
off"  members  of  returning  boards  or  votes 
in  the  electoral  college,  held  by  mean  and 
weak  Republicans  waiting  to  be  bribed. 
Republicans  would  have  let  the  election  go 
to  Mr.  Tilden,  and  have  redoubled  their 
diligence  to  lessen  the  evils  of  such  an 
event.  But  Mr.  Tiden  was  not  elected. 
Mr,  Tilden  knows  he  toa^  not  elected,  Mr. 
Hewitt  and  Mr.  Randall  and  other  Demo- 
cratic blusterers  know  the  same — ^that  Mr. 
Tilden  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the 
polls,  and  is  in  a  minority  in  the  electoral 
college,  which  no  bragging,  no  lying,  no 
bribing  can  reverse  in  Mr.  Tilden's  favor. 
What,  then,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tactics 
of  the  Democratic  party  who  want  to 
snatch  victory  from  the  hands  of  the  victo- 
rious Republicans?  Tilden's  defeat  is  the 
death-blow  of  the  Democracy.  The  coun- 
try did  not  know  the  depths  of  degradation 
to  which  the  Democratic  party  had  sunk 
until  revealed  by  Tilden's  defeat,  so  igno- 
minious and  so  signal.  Addition,  di- 
vision, and  SILENCE  was  the  Democratic 
gospel  in  the  reign  of  .Tweed  and  Tilden, 
those  truly  good  men.  Tweed  vanished 
out  of  public  gaze,  and  threw  Tilden  on 
his  own  resources.  Left  by  himself  he 
assumed  control  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and,  aspiring  to  the  Presidency,  ac'ded  an- 
other chapter  to  the  Democratic  gospel  of 
FRAUD  and  BLOODSHED  and  cobruption, 
which,  being  applied  to  the  events  of  the 
canvass,  determined  the  people  to  reject 
Tilden,  the  corruptionist,  and  elect  Hayes 
to  the  Chief  Mag^tracy  of  the  nation,  be- 
cause they  believed  in  Republican  honesty 
and  truth. 
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THE  SILVER  CONTROVERSY  IN  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

IMPORTANT  HISTORICAL  FACTS  ON  THE  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE 

MONETARY  STANDARDS. 


LETTER  FROM  MINISTER  WASHBURNE. 


The  American  Jfinister  to  France,  in  De- 
cember last,  transmitted  to  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  views  ol  the  more  promi- 
nent Em*opean  minds  on  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  silver,  and  also  on  the  propriety  of 
a  double  monetary  standard.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  this  important  paper  : 

UNITED  States  Legation,  Paris. 

Sir  :  The  rapid  and  grovmig  deprecia- 
tion of  silver,  which  had  for  some  time  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  principal  econ- 
omists and  financial  men  of  Europe,  is  now 
becoming  a  matter  of  serious  uneasiness  to 
the  Governments  that  have  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  silver  currency  in  the  world.  I 
mean  America,  France,  Grermany,  and 
England,  the  last  named  for  her  Indian 
empire. 

The  question  is  of  such  vital  importance, 
it  threatens  to  assume  such  vast  propor- 
tions, and  is,  in  so  many  respects,  con- 
nected with  the  measures  at  present  under 
con^deration  in  our  country  regarding  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  that  I  have 
thought  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to 
you  to  know  how  it  is  presented  in  Europe, 
and  what  solutions  the  most  competent 
French  economists  propose  for  a  crisis 
whose  consequences  might  prove  disastrous 
for  the  whole  commercial  world. 

The  Eiu*opean  States  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  with  regard  to  metaUic  cur- 
rency: those  which  have  adopted  gold 
alone  for  their  monetary  standard,  and 
those  which  use  both  a  gold  and  sUver 
standard.  The  first  are  England,  Ger- 
many, (the  latter  since  the  1st  of  January 
only,)  and  Holland.  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  while  England  recognizes 
no  other  legal  standard  than  gold,  her  im- 
mense Indian  empire  has  no  other  currency 
than  silver.  The  second  class  comprises 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Greece.  To  these  we  should,  temporarily 
at  least,  add  Germany;  for  though  the 
G^Brman  Empire  has  begun  to  withdraw  its 
various  silver  coins,  and  has  decided  by  law 
that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  January  of  the 
present  year  the  ^old  mark  shall  be  the 
only  legal  tender,  it  has,  nevertheless,  au- 
thorized, for  an  indeterminite  lapse  of  time, 
the  circulation  of  thalers. 


Russia  and  Austria,  which  are  both 
doomed  to  paper  currency  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  need  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

The  bunetallic  or  double-standard  system 
can  evidently  subsist  but  by  the  assump- 
tion of  an  unvariable  ratio  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  that  of  silver.  In  France, 
that  ratio  was  determined  by  a  law  of  the 
year  XI,  (1803,)  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
French  monetairy  system,  and  which  estab- 
lished for  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  the  ratio  of  1  to  15J.  This  means 
that  to  have  in  silver  the  equivalent  of  any 
given  weight  of  gold,  we  must  multiply 
that  weijrfit  by  loj. 

The  French  ratio  was  successively 
adopted  by  the  six  above-named  States, 
and  during  a  long  time  the  value  thus  set- 
tled underwent  very  slight  variations. 
When  gold  was  discovered  m  California,  it 
was  believed  in  Europe  that  this  metal 
would  suffer  a  certain  depreciation,  and 
various  measures  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  avoid  the  impendmg  danger.  Holland 
even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  gold 
should  no  more  be  a  legal  tender,  but  after 
a  short  perturbation  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  was  brought  back  to  its 
former  state,  and  the  ratio  of  15 J  to  1  re- 
mained imchanged. 

It  was  not  untU  1867  that  this  ratio  be- 
gan to  experience  Variations  detrimental 
to  silver  and  favorable  to  gold.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  was  the  year  of 
the  universal  exhibition  at  Paris.  On  that 
occasion  an  international  monetary  con- 
ference was  held  there,  the  great  object  of 
which  was  the  investigation  of  the  means 
of  establishing  monetary  unity.  Ttie  con- 
ference, in  which  nearly  all  the  civilized 
countries,  the  United  States  among  others, 
were  represented,  and  to  which  men  emi- 
nently skilled  in  financial  matters  had  been 
called,  gave  a  large  majority  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  sole  monetary 
standard.  From  that  moment  the  value 
of  silver  began  to  decline.  At  first  the 
depreciation  was  very  slow  and  hardly  per- 
ceptible, but  by  degrees  it  went  on  accele- 
rating. In  1872  it  was  as  yet  but  2  per 
cent.;  in  1873  it  had  become  1  per  cent, 
more.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  year  the 
French  Government,  in  hopes  of  prevent- 
ing, or  at  least  restraining,  the  further  de- 
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preciation  of  silver,  determined  to  restrict 
the  coiuing  of  that  metal.  This  measure, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  if  not  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  year  XI,  (for 
till  then  any  denizen  had  a  right  to  send  to 
the  mint  for  coining  as  much  metal  as  he 
chose,)  produced  an  effect  quite  the  reverse 
of  what  was  expected ;  the  value  of  silver 
continued  declining,  and  in  1874  its  depre- 
ciation with  regara  to  gold  was  4  per  cent. 

At  that  time  other  events  took  place 
which  seem  also  to  have  essentiaUy  con- 
tributed to  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

Germany,  wliose  metallic  currency  had, 
up  to  1870,  been  almost  entirely  limited  to 
^ver,  finding  herself  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  possessed  of  an  immense  capital, 
resolved  to  unify  her  monetary  system  and 
adopt  gold  as  the  sole  standard.  Slie  there- 
fore ordered  that  none  of  the  foreign 
coins,  of  which  a  great  number  were  in 
free  circulation  throughout  the  Empire, 
should  thereafter  be  a  legal  tender,  called 
in  the  fiorins  and  other  silver  coins  of 
Southern  Germany  and  of  the  Hanseatic 
cities,  decreed  that  on  and  after  the  Ist  of 
January,  1876,  the  sole  legal  tender  should 
be  the  gold  mark,  and  coined  gold  pieces 
of  ten  and  twenty  marks,  to  the  amount  of 
1,200,000,000.  In  order  to  complete  this 
reformation,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  call  in  all  the  thalers  then  in  circulation; 
but  as  their  total  amount  Is  equal  to 
74,000,000  francs,  and  as  the  sudden  with- 
drawal of  so  great  a  mass  of  metal  pre- 
sents difficulties  of  all  kinds,  Germany  has 
decided  to  accomplish  it  gradually,  and 
has  therefore  retained  the  thalers  as  a  legal 
tender,  assimilating  them,  however,  to  gold 
pieces  of  three  marks,  and  adopting  for 
their  value  with  regard  to  gold  the  ratio  of 
1  to  15 J,  accepted  by  the  bimetallic  States, 
so  that  every  thaler,  now  worth  three 
marks,  welglis  15^  times  as  much  as  the 
three-mark  gold  piece. 

"Therefore,  though  adopting  as  a  princi- 
ple the  monometallic  system,  and  declaring 
the  thaler  to  be  a  provisional  currency, 
which  is  retained,  but  not  allowed  to  be 
increased,  Germany  belongs  de  facto  to  the 
class  of  bimetallic  States,  since  the  thaler, 
or  silver  mark,  and  the  gold  mark  are,  in 
tliat  country,  exchangeable  at  par.  The 
consequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  were 
not  slow  to  appear.  As  the  value  of  silver 
abroad  was  everywhere  declining,  while  it 
suffered  no  depreciation  at  home,  the  Ger- 
man bankers  exported  German  gold  to 
meet  their  payments  in  foreign  countries, 
and  kept  the  German  silver  for  their  liabil- 
ities at  home,  so  that  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  buy  and  import  its  own  gold, 
with  which  it  paid  for  the  silver  called  in, 
and  then  sell  that  same  silver  at  a  loss. 


Such  being  the  situation,  all  the  bhne- 
talUc  States  nad  reason  to  fear  that  Ger- 
many might  send  to  their  mints  the  silver 
she  withdrew  from  her  own  circulation, 
and  which  she  could  dispose  of  only  at  a 
heavy  loss  in  London,  the  great  mart  of 
the  precious  metals  of  the  world. 

In  fact,  at  that  thne,  1874,  silver  which 
was  then,  and  still  is,  a  legal  tender  In 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland, 
could  be  coined  to  any  amount  In  those 
countries.  There  was  no  law  to  prevent 
a  French,  a  Belgian,  an  Italian,  or  a  Swiss 
citizen  from  carrying  to  the  mint  all  the 
silver  he  could  obtain;  the  coining  of  it 
could  in  no  case  be  denied  him.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  an  easy  matter  for 
Germany  to  have  her  florins  and  thalers, 
which  could  not  be  advantageously  dis- 
posed of  in  England  or  the  United  States, 
converted  into  francs  and  lires,  circulating 
at  a  par  with  gold.  France  hoped  to 
avert  this  danger — ^if  there  was  any  danger 
In  the  case — ^by  the  formation  of  a  mone- 
tary league,  the  object  of  which  was  to  re- 
strict the  liberty  of  coining.  This  is  what 
is  known  as  the  Latin  Monetary  Union.  It 
was  constituted  In  1874  by  a  convention 
signed  at  Paris.  These  countries  bound 
themselves  not  to  produce  during  the  year 
1874  more  than  120,000,000  of  francs  in  sU- 
ver  coinage.  Such  an  agreement  was  of 
reality  nothing  else  than  a  step  toward  the 
adoption  of  gold  as  the  sole  standard,  since 
the  measure  of  precaution  was  against  sil- 
ver alone,  while  leaving  the  coinage  of  gold 
completely  free. 

The  results  of  this  measure,  however, 
did  not  correspond  to  what  its  authors  ex- 
pected. The  value*  of  silver  still  declined, 
and  at  the  end  of  1874  it  was  5  per  cent, 
below  par.  In  1876  a  second  conference 
of  the  Latin  Union  fixed  the  limit  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  in  the  four  States  at  150,- 
000,0%  francs  for  that  year.  Nevertheless 
the  decline  continued.  It  had  reached  8 
per  cent,  when  the  conference  held  its  third 
meeting  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  s^o  other  remedy  Tyas  sought  for 
than  that  which  had  been  attempted  so  far, 
and  the  amount  of  silver  coinage  was  still 
further  reduced  for  1876.  France  was  al- 
lowed to  make  five-franc  pieces  only  to  the 
amount  of  54,000,000  francs  instead  of  75,- 
000,000  which  had  been  authorized  in  1876; 
Italy,  36,000,000  francs  instead  of  50,000,- 
000;  Belgium,  10,800,000  francs  instead  of 
15,000,0CS;  Switzerland,  7,200,000  francs 
instead  of  10,000,000,  Greece,  which  had 
recently  Joined  the  Union,  was  authorized 
to  coin  15,600,000  francs,  of  which  8,400,- 
000  francs  were  allowed  in  the  place  of  the 
old  silver  specie  withdrawn. 

This  determination  had  scarcely  been 
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adopted  when  silver  suffered  a  new  decline 
much  more  rapidly  this  time  than  pre- 
viously. In  the  space  of  two  raontlis  it 
lost  3  and  even  4  per  cent.,  so  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  commercial  and  the 
legal  value  of  the  metal  reached  12  and  13 
per  cent. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the 
new  chambers  of  France  met.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  Minister  of  Finances 
was  to  present  a  bill  empowering  the  Gov- 
ernment to  restrict  the  coinage  of  silver  in 
so  far  as  it  might  be  deemed  necessary,  or, 
in  other  words,  not  to  avail  itself  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  right  granted  to  France  by 
the  monetary  convention.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, in  fact,  that  while  the  convention 
established  a  maximum  amount  of  coinasre 
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it  establishes  no  minimum,  and  that  in  1874 
and  1875  France  coined  the  maximum  al- 
lotted to  her  only  because  her  laws  did  not 
allow  her  to  do  otherwise. 

The  object  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
L^on  Say  is  to  alter  this  state  of  things ;  it 
was  brought  before  the  Senate  on  the  21st 
of  this  month,  and  gave  rise  to  a  long  and 
interesting  debate,  in  which  Mr.  De  Parieu, 
a  man  enunent  by  his  special  knowledge  of 
monetary  matters,  attaclced  the  principle 
of  the  double  standard  vigorously,  while 
Mr.  Boland,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  with  marked  ability,  defended  it. 
The  bill  will  certainly  pass,  but  the  ques- 
tion now  is  whether  the  new  law  will  pro- 
duce the  result  expected  from  it.  When 
France  has  completely  stopped  coining  sil- 
ver, will  the  depreciation  of  this  metal 
be  prevented  thereby,  or  even  partially 
checked?    It  is,  at  least,  doubtful. 

On  this  highly  important  question  two 
essentially  distinct  doctrines  are  entertained 
by  the  financial  men  and  economists  of  Eu- 
rope. 

On  one  side  stand  the  monometallists,  or 
champions  of  gold  as  the  sole  monetary 
standard ;  on  the  other,  the  bimetallists,  or 
supporters  of  the  old  system  of  the  double 
standard.  Among  the  former  are  Messrs. 
Louis  Bamberger,  of  Berlin ;  Max  Wirth, 
of  Vienna ;  Frere  Orban,  of  Brussels ;  Feer 
Herzog,  of  Berne,  and  in  France,  Michel 
Chevalier,  De  Parieu,  Victor  Bonnet,  Fr^d- 
6ric  Passy,  and  Leroy  Beaulieu.  Their 
principal  oi^ns  are,  in  London,  the  Econ- 
omist; in  Paris,  the  Journal  des  Dibats^ 
and  the  Economiste, 

On  the  other  side  are  Messrs.  Malon, 
Minister  of  Finances  in  Belgium ;  Laveley 
and  Allard,  of  Brussels ;  Count  Sclopis,  of 
Turin;  L^on  Say,  Magne,  Wolowsky, 
Andr6  Courcelle-Seneuil,  and  Henri  Cer- 
nuschi,  of  France.  The  principal  organs 
of  this  group  are  the  SQcle,  and  the  BSpub- 
Uque  FranQaise, 


The  theory  of  the  monometallists  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  The  first  cause  of 
the  perturbation  now  prevailing  in  the  mon- 
etary market  is  the  superabundant  produc- 
tion of  silver.  The  mines  of  the  New  World, 
by  pouring  in  upon  us  tons  of  this  metal  at 
the  very  time  when  the  coinage  of  silver  is 
restricted  in  almost  every  country,  have 
produced  such  a  difl'erence  between  its  value 
and  that  of  gold  that  the  balance  is  irre- 
trievably destroyed.  E  very  attempt,  more- 
over, to  maintain  a  constant  ratio  between 
the  values  of  the  two  metals,  both  of  which 
are  subject  to  so  many  causes  of  variation, 
must  always  prove  utterly  useless.  There 
exists  but  one  remedy  of  real  efllcacy  for 
the  state  of  things  created  by  the  bimetallic 
system.  We  must  completely  abandon 
that  system  and  adopt  gold  as  our  sole 
monetary  standard.  On  that  condition 
only  we  shall  be  able  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  two 
metallic  standards  legally  exchangeable  at 
par,  though  one  of  them  is  much  more  abun- 
dant than  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  bulky. 

To  these  arguments,  which  the  very  able 
economist  of  the  Journal  des  D^hats^  Mr. 
Leroy  Beaulieu,  advances  with  great  force, 
and  which  M.  de  Parieu  presented  in  the 
Senate  with  all  the  authority  of  his  long 
experience  in  financial  matters,  the  bt- 
metallists  oppose  the  following  answer : 

It  is  not  the  superabundant  production 
of  silver  that  has  caused  the  perturbation  ; 
it  is  the  limitation  of  the  coinage  of  silver, 
a  measure  almost  equivalent  to  total  sup- 
pression, and  the  withdrawal  of  a  great 
part  of  the  silver  coin  already  existing. 
Silver  having  lost  the  principal  use  to  whiSi 
it  has  always  been  applied,  remains  partly- 
unemployed,  and  its  depreciation  increases 
as  the  demand  for  it  goes  on  decreasing. 
The  total  adoption  of  the  monometallic 
system,  far  from  improving  the  present 
state  of  tilings,  would  do  nothing  but  ag- 
gravate it,  and  infallibly  result  m  a  fear- 
ful financial  catastrophe.  To  extricate 
ourselves  from  these  difficulties,  we  should, 
on  the  contrary,  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps 
and  restore  silver  to  its  destination,  by  re- 
pealing all  measures  restricting  its  coinage. 
So  soon  as  the  great  Powers,  resuming  the 
bimetallic  system  fully,  shall  decree  that 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  is  unlimited, 
and  that  the  two  metals  shall  always  be 
exchangeable  at  a  rate  established  once  for 
all — ^that  of  15J  for  1,  for  instance,  which 
is  already  generally  accepted — ^there  will 
be  no  more  fiuctuations  in  the  relative  value 
of  gold  and  sQver.  As  the  two  metals  will 
constitute  but  one  monetary  mass,  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  produced  by  the 
mines  of  either  of  them  can  then  affect 
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only  the  total  mass.  The  purchasing  power 
of  this  mass  may  merease  or  diminish,  ac- 
cording to  its  greater  or  less  abundance, 
but  gold  and  silver,  whatever  may  be  the 
quantity  ot  either,  will  retain  their  relative 
value,  since  the  one  \\ill  always  be  the 
representative  of  the  other.    0 

This  theory  is  certauily  very  attractive, 
and  it  has  found  in  Mr.  Henri  Cernuschi  a 
most  ardent,  indefatigable,  and  ever-ready 
advocate.  In  the  dally  notes,  which  he 
published  in  the  SQcle,  as  well  as  in  a  mul- 
titude of  pamphlets  that  are  immediately 
translated  into  English  and  German,  this 
bold  and  ori^nal  economist  defends  the 
double-metalflc  standard  by  arguments 
which  I  cannot  undertake  to  reproduce  in 
this  summary,  but  which  certainly  deserve 
the  serious  attention  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  question. 

Among  the  considerations  invoked  by 
the  bimetallists  two  are  certainly  of  special 
hnportance.  The  first  is  that  every  meas- 
ure restricting  the  coinage  of  silver  has 
immediately  iSen  followed  by  a  decline  of 
the  metal.  The  fact  is  undeniable  ;  but  it 
may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  and  not  a  con- 
sequence. It  is  possible  that  silver  woiUd 
have  declined  even  if  its  coinage  had  not 
been  restricted.  The  bimetallists  here 
merely  invert  the  argument  of  the  miono- 
metallists,  who  say  that  the  coinage  was 
restricted  for  the  very  reason  of  the  decline 
of  silver.  The  second  consideration  bears 
on  the  enormous  perturbations  that  would 
infallibly  follow  the  general  application  of 
the  monometallic  system.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish it,  it  would  in  fact  be  necessary 
to  withdraw  from  circulation  an  enormous 
quantity  of  metal.  What,  for  example, 
would  be  the  amount  of  it  for  France, 
Germany,  and  British  India  alone  ? 

In  Franco,  from  1795  to  1871,  inclusive, 
silver  has  been  coined  to  the  value  of 
5,122,000,000  francs.  Of  these,  236,000,000 
have  been  withdrawn  by  Grovernment,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  of  the  balance  only 
1,200,000,000  to  1,500,000,000  in  five-franc 
pieces  still  exist  in  France,  of  which  495,- 
000,000  are  at  present  in  the  vaults  of  the 
bank.  Suppose  400,000,000  be  kept  for 
small  payments  and  as  change,  800,000,000 
to  1,100,000,000  will  be  left  for  withdrawal. 

In  Germany,  according  to  official  state- 
ments published  in  Berlin,  the  total  amount 
of  the  silver  coined  by  the  different  Ger- 
man States  before  1871  was  £68,000,000  ster- 
ling. The  silver  still  circulating  amounts 
to  £21,000,000 :  thus  leaving  a  balance  of 
X47,000,000.  Suppose  about  £17,000,000 
to  have  disappeared  by  exportation  or 
melting,  there  would  remain  £80,000,000 
sterling,  or  750,000,000  francs,  to  be  with- 
drawn. 


For  India  we  have  no  statistics.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  circulation  of 
that  country  amounts  to  £150,000,000, 
which  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  when  we 
consider  that  the  population  of  India  is 
seven  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 

fold  coin  is  unknown  in  the  country.  In 
ndia  alone  the  sum  to  be  withdrawn  would, 
therefore,  be  as  much  as  1,500,000,000  or 
2,000,000,000  of  francs,  so  that  the  total 
amount  to  be  called  in  would  be  at  least 
3,500,000,000  of  francs;  that  is,  $700,000,000 
rendered  useless  as  a  ciu-rency,  and  of 
which  the  Government  would  have  to  dis- 
pose at  an  enormous  discount.  The  bare 
mention  of  these  figures  is  sufficient  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  crisis  that  would  take 
place  in  the  whole  world  as  a  consequence 
of  so  gigantic  an  operation  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  monometallists. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  discuss  and  still 
less  to  propose  a  solution  for  the  great 
monetary  problem  now  impending  over  the 
world.  I  hope,  however,  that  this  sum- 
mary' of  the  question,  perhaps  too  long 
extended,  may  be  of  some  utility  in  help- 
ing you  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  viewed  in  France. 
I  have,  4&C., 

E.  B.  Washburne. 
Hon,  Hamilton  Fish, 


Had  Enough  op  It. — The  people  of 
the  South  have  had  all  the  war  they  want, 
for  a  century  at  least.  They  are  not  in- 
clined to  invite  desolation  by  offering  them- 
selves as  willing  sacrifices  to  Mr.  Tilden's 
ambition.  Another  war  would  be  no  holi- 
day affair  to  the  South.  The  black  man 
w^ould  prove  a  more  unwelcome  citizen 
with  a  musket  in  his  hand,  than  he  is  now 
regarded  with  the  ballot.  Now,  he  may 
hurt  his  white  neighbor's  feelings,  but  with 
a  war  on  hand  he  would  be  apt  to  hurt 
something  else.  For  this  reason  the  South 
prefers  peace  to  war,  and  neither  Mr.  Til- 
den  nor  his  bad  advisers  can  induce  it  to 
fall  into  line  for  a  new  revolution,  which, 
while  it  might  bring  untold  disasters  upon 
the  North,  would  bring  annihilation  upon 
the  South.  Hayes  and  peace  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  hour. 


A  Touching  Picture. — Democratic 
leaders,  cracking  champagne  bottles,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Tilden's  wine  and 
boned  turkey,  clamoring  for  war  because 
of  oppression  and  hard  tunes,  is  one  of 
those  touching  pictures  of  human  suffering 
that  are  calculated  to  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  a  cast-iron  statue. 
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Wade  Hampton  has  never  ceased  to  call 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  witness 
that  he  would  be  their  next  Governor.  He 
said  so  from  the  first  announcement  of  his 
candidacy  to  the  close  of  the  polls.  He 
said  so  when  the  counting  of  the  ballots 
proclaimed  his  defeat,  and  every  honest 
man  in  the  State  knew  that  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  did  not  want  him,  and  had  de- 
termined not  to  have  him.  In  all  this 
Wade  Hampton  was  but  playing  a  part  in 
a  conspiracy  plotted  by  rebel  Democrats, 
into  which  he  naturally  fell,  being  a  rebel 
Democrat  himself.  The  great  curse  of  the 
South  at  this  moment  is  the  rebel  Democ- 
jpacy.  They  have  not  only  done  their  best 
to  prevent  the  restoration  of  peace  and  or- 
der, but  have  really  combined  together  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  representation  of 
rebel  citizenship.  In  South  Carolina  Wade 
Hampton  did  not  appeal  to  the  people  to 
support  him  for -the  office  of  Governor;  he 
knew  too  well  that  such  an  appeal  would 
have  been  made  in  vain.  Nothing  is  more 
repulsive  to  Southern  Republicans,  and  to 
those  truer  Democrats  who  have  accepted 
the  situation,  and  in  whose  heart  the  love 
of  country  has  triumphed  over  the  passions 
of  the  past,  than  the  persistent  crowding 
of  unreconstructed  rebels  into  prominence. 
These  men  ask  to  be  sent  to  Congress  or 
elected  to  office  because  they  are  rebels. 
Wade  Hampton  stoutly  maintains  that  he 
is  a  rebel,  and  on  that  ground  asks  to  be 
rewarded  with  the  governorship.  This 
rebel  plea  for  reward  is  not  intended  to  be, 
and  cannot  be,  addressed  to  the  people ; 
arid  the  reason  of  its  being  put  forward  was 
to  fire  the  Southern  heart  and  lead  to  de- 
monstrations of  rebel  strength,  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidation  and  bloodshed. 
So  certain  was  Wade  Hampton  that  what 
he  calls  South  Carolina  would  respond  to 
his  invitation  by  doing  just  what  they  did, 
that  he  calculated  upon  an  inauguration  as 
Governor  in  the  presence  of  the  rifle  clubs 
and  all  that  class  of  Kuklux  assassins, 
whose  only  claim  to  notice  springs  from 
habitual  violation  of  law  and  habitual  prac- 


tice of  bloodshed.  These  were  the  noble 
sons  of  So|^  Carolma  who  were  to  re- 
deem the  State.  Wade  Hampton  sighed  to 
be  their  Governor.  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him  that  he  was  not  elected.  At 
the  head  of  such  banditti,  he  would  soon 
have  reduced  the  people  to  submission  with- 
out consulting  their  wishes.  He  had  great 
faith  in  rifle  clubs.  WliUe  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  was  swarming  with  such  ruffians, 
and  train  after  train  bringing  them  there, 
Wade  Hampton  telegraphed  the  President 
to  withdraw  the  troops  and  he  would  guar- 
antee peace.  The  President  took  in  the 
situation  at  a  glance.  He  would  not  with- 
draw the  troops;,  "for,"  said  General 
Grant,  ''peace  there  is  the  peace  of  death." 
So  the  troops  remained,  and  Chamberlain 
was  inaugurated,  as  he  had  been  elected, 
while  Wade  Hampton,  chafing  at  being  re- 
strained from  having  a  grand  battue  of  Re- 
publicans and  drenching  the  streets  of  the 
State  capital  with  blood,  counted  the  hours 
until  the  day  came  when  he,  too,  was  to  be 
inaugurated,  because  he  wanted  the  office, 
and  there  J^ere  rebel  Democrats  foolish 
enough  to  go  through  the  ceremony,  and 
an  audience  of  red-shirted  rebels  to  look 
upon  the  farce. 

But  Wade  Hampton  had  made  calcula- 
tions for  a  different  termination.  As  a 
rebel,  he  meant  to  redeem  the'  State  in  the 
interest  of  rebels.  How  he  would  have 
reveled  in  disloyalty;  with  what  intense 
hatred  he  would  have  scorned  the  Admin- 
istration, had  the  President  been  weak 
enough  to  leave  the  State  at  Wade  Hamp- 
ton's mercy,  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of  terror 
and  murder.  In  such  times  as  the  present 
the  hand  of  the  rebel  is  kept  from  putting 
the  muzzle  of  a  revolver  or  a  rifle  to  the 
head  of  a  Republican  citizen  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  troops,  and  however  much 
the  necessity  for  the  troops  may  be  de- 
plored, their  presence  certainly  afforded 
leisure  to  the  State  poets  who  desired  to 
indulge  in  strains  of  rebel  pathos  or  of 
praise.  This  is  learned  by  the  issue  of  an 
"extra"  of  the  Columbia  Daily  Eegister^ 
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on  the  afternoon  of  December  17,  1876. 
The  size  of  the  p&per  is  not  much  larger 
than  a  lady's  visiting  card,  and  the  con- 
tents consist  of  two  poems,  the  first  of 
which  is  entitled,  ^^D.  H.  Chamberlain's 
Farewell  Address  " — a  very  clear  Indication 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  "Gtov."  Wade 
Hampton  to  drive  him  out  of  the  State.  It 
says: 

**  I  am  sitting  on  the  train  to>night, 
With  carpet-bag  by  my  side, 
Which  I  with  plunder  well  have  filled 

Since  the  '  Sonny  South '  I  tried. 
*  *  •  • 

"  The  State  I  ruled  is  now  redeemed. 
The  people^at  me  scoff, 
And,  having  taken  all  things  else, 
Myself  I'll  now  take  off." 

These  are  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the 
"  eflfusion."  They  are  neither  elegant  nor 
poetic,  but  what  can  be  expected  from  a 
rebel  poet,  who  is  celebrating  the  enforced 
exit  of  a  Grovernor  elected  by  the  people, 
as  Governor  Chamberlain  was,  at  the  hands 
of  a  rebel  like  Wade  Hampton,  who  wanted 
to  be  Governor,  but  who  found  out  when 
too  late  that  the  people  did  not  want  him  ? 
Nevertheless,  *'  The  Answer  of  the  People 
of  South  Carolina''  to  the  departing  Gov- 
ernor's rhymes  Is  said  to  be  the  substance 
of  the  second  poem,  which  limps  along  in 
this  wise : 

*'  TO  DANUL  H.  CHAMBSRLAIK. 

"  Gh),  traitor,  go !  Thy  broken  trust 
Is  monumental  crime ; 
We  spare  thy  li/e^  for  God  is  just. 
And  we  will  bide  His  time. 

*'  The  legislative  bayonets  gleam 
Above  our  broken  laws ; 
Thy  country's  Oonstitution  pierced 
To  stab  the  people's  cause. 

*'  Though  we  have  quaffed  the  bitter  cup 
Held  by  thy  stranger  hand, 
The  law  inviolate  we  keep^ 

And  spurn  thee  from  the  land. 

«  *  *  * 

*'  Here,  where  you  sowed  the  seeds  of  strife, 

Two  races  blessed  shall  stand  ; 

Their  rights  inviolate  maintainedt 

While  Justice  rules  the  land. 

"  The  law  supreme  in  peace  shaU  sway 
The  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
And  all  shall  bless  the  happy  day 
That  trusted  Hampton's  word." 

The  President,  however,  would  not  be- 
lieve a  word  of  Hampton's  peaceable  inten- 
tions. This  he  said,  too,  while  the  rhjmaing 
rodomontade  was  being  written.  No; 
Sampton  did  not  beUeve  the  stuff  himself, 


as  he  carried  revolvers  in  his  pocket,  like 
every  true  son  of  the  South.  And  the  as- 
sertion is  ventured  that  not  a  man  believes 
a  word  of  it,  North  or  South.  Yet  the  pub- 
lication of  this  insignificant  "extra"  of 
the  Daily  Register  made  a  sensation.  Hun- 
dreds of  "rifiemen  "  and  pedestrians  stood 
on  the  curbstone  and  in  the  road,  publicly 
reading  it,  wondering  at  Hampton's  shrewd- 
ness, and  thinking  that  he  must  capture 
the  intelligence  of  the  country.  What  a 
country  that  must  be  to  be  captured  by 
such  stuff !  And  what  a  cause  that  has  to 
be  supported  by  such  falsehood  and  impu- 
dent disloyalty  on  behalf  of  a  man  who  has 
not  common  sense  enough  to  know  the 
value  of  truth  and  honor  I 

Will  not  the  Democratic  House  commit- 
tee teU  him  that  the  people  are  sick  of  his 
efforts  to  keep  up  rebellion  and  bad  feeling 
between  the  North  and  the  South ;  or,  as 
Democrats,  do  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee approve  his  action  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Tilden?  Are  they,  too,  busy  in  searching 
for  votes  to  elect  Mr.  Tilden  to  the  Presi- 
dency, in  order  that  Mr.  Wade  Hampton's 
merits  as  a  rebel  may  receive  a  greater 
measure  of  reward?  Be  it  what  it  may, 
their  labor  will  be  lost.  The  honest  senti- 
ment of  the  coimtry.  is  crystallizing  upon 
the  election  of  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  fact  that 
he  will  be  inaugurated.  Southern  rebels 
won't  fight,  and  Northern  Democrats,  who 
deceived  the  South  into  rebellion  once,  are 
not  known  much  for  feats  of  arms.  Mr. 
Speaker  Randall  would  look  well,  doubt- 
less, carrying  a  musket  in  another  rebel- 
lion, but  he  deals  more  with  words  that 
sound,  it  may  be,  too  much  like  treason 
than  with  the  intention  of  committing  the 
overt  act ;  and  there's  danger  for  him  and 
his  Democratic  friends  if  the  step  were 
taken.  Moreover,  he  and  they  and  the 
DemcJjratic  party  may  as  well  understand 
first  as  last  that  the  best  men  in  the  coun- 
try are  in  no  mood  to  be  trified  with.  A 
people  may  be  made  angry  -by  reckless 
assertion  and  treasonous  boasting.  The 
people  are  quiet  now  and  determined. 
Woe  to  the  Democratic  leaders  who  dare  to 
bring  on  a  confiict  by  the  ill-timed  use  of 
words !  It  will  be  better  for  them  if  they 
had  not  been  bom  I 
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THE  RETURNING  BOARD  OF  LOUISIANA. 


The  returning  board  ol  Louisiana,  imder 
the  laws  of  the  State,  was  clothed  with  the 
power  of  rejecting  such  parishes  as  were 
controlled  by  violence  or  fraud.  The  only 
question  to  be  determined  Is,  did  the  board 
reject  any  votes  without  good  reason  for  so 
doing?  To  answer  this  question  correctly 
we  must  examine  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  board  acted.  This  evidence  shows  a 
condition  of  affairs  In  certain  parishes  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation,  and  a  blot  upon  our 
civilization.  We  have  but  to  apply  the 
same  method  of  securing  majorities  to 
Northern  commmiltles  to  fully  understand 
the  situation  In  Louisiana.  Imagine  a 
county  or  a  congressional  district  so  con- 
trolled by  the  rifle  policy  that  a  Republican 
was  continually  In  danger  of  his  life  be- 
cause of  his  opinion's  sake.  Ima^ne 
armed  bands  of  Democrats  riding  around, 
both  day  and  night,  threatening,  whip- 
ping, killing  Republicans,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  voting.  Imagine  the  roads 
leading  to  the  polling-places  picketed  with 
armed  ruffians  to  prevent  Republicans  from 
going  to  the  polls,  and  an  armed  mob  In 
possession  of  the  ballot  boxes,  killing  on 
sight  any  one  who  dared  to  diflfer  from 
them,  and  a  fair  picture  may  be  had  of  cer- 
tain parishes  in  Louisiana,  whose  votes 
were  rejected  by  the  returning  board  In 
^  accordance  with  duty  and  law.  Does  any 
on^  believe  that  such  a  district  in  the  North 
coi&d  have  its  vote  counted  ?  We  venture 
to  say  that  no  intelligent  Democrat  can  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  jpvho 
would  justify  the  counting  of  votes' cast 
under  a  system  that  crushes  the  opposition 
by  violence  and  intimidation.  The  follow- 
ing Is  but  a  sample  of  the  cases  before  the 
returning  board.  Some  of  them  are  sick- 
ening In  their  details,  and  unfit  for  publi- 
cation. The  recital  of  these  outrages  per- 
petrated In  the  Interest  of  the  Democratic 
party  is  simply  horrible,  and  should  bring 
the  blush  of  shame  to  the  faces  of  all  who 
are  in  any  way  responsible  for  this  deplora- 
ble state  of  affairs : 

"Ellen  J.Dunham,  being  duly  sworn, 
says :  I  live  In  the  tenth  ward,  In  the  par- 
ish of  East  Baton  Rouge.    On  the  night  of 
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the  12th  of  April,  1876, 1  was  at  the  house 
of  my  mother,  In  company  with  my  hus- 
band ;  at  about  2  or  3  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing we  heard  a  noise  In  front  of  the  house ; 
my  father,  Jerry  Myers,  went  out  to  see 
what  It  was ;  I  heard  some  one  say  to  him, 
'Halt,  you  damned  old  Radical  nigger.' 
My  brother,  Sam  Myers,  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  said  It  was  the  bull-dozers ;  my 
husband  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  out 
the  back  door,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
until  an  hour  after  the  sun  was  up.  My 
brother  ran  out  the  front  door  and  toward 
the  woods.  The  bull-dozers,  who  were  ten 
or  twelve  In  number,  began  shooting  at  my 
brother ;  he  ran  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  door  and  fell  down  dead,  and 
when  I  saw  him  after  he  was  carried  into 
the  house  he  was  filled  with  bullet-holes. 
While  the  bull-dozers  were  looking  at  my 
brother  running  my  father  hid  himself  In 
an  old  potato-house,  and  when  they  turned 
around  again  they  hallooed,  'Hunt  the 
damned  Radical  n&ger ;'  four  or  five  came 
Into  the  house.  When  mother  and  I  were 
crying,  they  told  us  to  shut  our  damn 
mouths  and  get  the  guns  and  pistols  be- 
longing to  my  father  and  brother;  they 
found  a  pistol  and  an  old  musket,  and  said 
they  wanted  my  mother  to  find  them  an- 
other shot-gun,  but  mother  told  them  she 
did  not  know  anything  about  It.  They  by 
this  time  found  my  father  and  dragged  him 
out,  and  hallooed,  '  Get  a  rope,  boys,  we 
have  ^ot  the  damned  old  son  of  a  b—h,' 
and  said  to  father,  '  You  got  away  from  us 
once  before,  but  we  will  fix  you  this  time.' 
My  mother  and  I  began  to  scream  and  hal- 
loo ;  the  bull-dozers  told  us  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  old  man,  as  all  you  can  do  is  to 
pray.  The  bull-dozers  then  took  my  father 
about  a  mile  from  the  house  and  hung  him 
to  a  tree  on  the  side  of  the  road.  I  think 
I  recognized  the  voices  of  some  of  the  bull- 
dozers, although  they  had  their  faces  black- 
ened, striped,  and  covered  with  handker- 
chiefs. I  think  one  of  the  bull-dozers  was 
Henry  Kew ;  I  think  two  of  the  other  men 
were  the  Watts  me^.  My  father,  brother, 
and  husband  were  all  Republicans,  and 
would  not  join  any  Democratic  club,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  reason  they  came  to  our 
house  and  killed  my  brother  and  father." 

Stay  Home,  Gentlemen.— -If  one  hun^ 
di*ed  thousand  "unarmed"  conspirators 
march  into  Wasliington  for  the  purpose  of 
bull-dozing  the  Senate,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that 
some  of  them  wiU  be  "unlegged  "  before 
they  leave.  Stay  home,  gentlemen.  What 
Watterson's  tongue  cannot  do  your  im- 
armed  or  armed  lemons  cannot  accomplish. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 


The  old,  musty  rocords  of  the  early  his- 
tory ot  the  Kepublic  are  interesthig  read- 
ing in  these  times  of  Democratic  assump- 
tion. From  tlie  Senate  Journal^  of  April 
6th,  1789,  we  clip  the  following.  It  sheds 
light  on  the  vexed  question  of  counting  the 
electoral  vote.  As  the  vote  referred  to  was 
counted  in  the  presence  of  many  persons 
who  had  assisted  in  fmming  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  extract  fi*om  the  Journal  comes 
to  us  with  the  force  of  Holy  Writ ; 

**  The  Senate  proceeded  by  ballot  to  the 
choice  of  a  President  for  the  sole  pmpose 
of  opening  and  cotuitingthe  votes  for  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

*Mohn  Langdon,  Esq..  was  elected. 

'"Ordered^  That  >£r.  Ellsworth infomi the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  quorum  t)f 
the  Senate  is  formed  ;  that  a  President  is 
elected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  the 
certificates  and  comiting  the  votes  of  the 
electors  of  the  several  States  in  the  choice 
of  a  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  Senate  is  now 
ready,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  to  proceed 
iu  the  presence  of  the  House  to  discharge 
that  duty;  and  that  the  Senate  have  ap- 
poiuted  one  of  their  membei*s  to  sit  at  the 
Clerk's  table  to  make  a  liitt  of  the  votm  as 
they  shall  be  declared;  subnntting  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  to  appoint  one  or 
more  of  their  membei*s  for  llie  like  pur- 
pose." 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Ellsworth  subse- 
quently i-eported  that  he  had  delivered  the 
message.    Then 

'^  >li*.  Boudinot,  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, couununicated  the  following 
verbal  message  to  the  Senate  : 

*'Mr.  Presitlent  :  I  am  diiveted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  inform  the 
Senate  that  the  House*  is  ready  forthwith  to 
uieet  the  StMiati*  to  attend  tlie  openinu*  and 
counting  of  the  votes  of  the  elect oi*s  of  the 
Ir^resident  and  Vice  Pi-esidi'ut  of  the  I'nited 
States. 

^' And  he  withdrew.'* 

That  sheds  no  light  on  the  subject. 

"The  Speaker  and  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  attended  in  the  Senate  Cliamber 
for  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  message 
tlelivei-ed  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  ;  and  after  some 
time  withdrew. 

*^The  Senate  tlien  proceeded  by  ballot 
to  the  clioice  of  a  President  of*  their  body 
f^ro  tempore.      John  Langdon,   Estj.,  was 
tliily  elected. 

••'Thfe  President  elected  for  the  i)Ui*pose 
of  counting  the  votes  declared  to  the  Sen- 
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ate  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives had  met,  and  that  he.  in  their  pres- 
ence, had  opened  and  counted  the  votes  of 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Suites,  which  were  as 
foUows.'' 

On  this  subject,  and  referring  to  the  ex- 
tract above  quoted,  Mr.  Burchard  of  Rlinois 
said : 

**  Now,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  this 
action,  whether  the  members  of  the  First 
Congress,  or  the  Second,  or  Third,  or 
Fourth  Congressess  rightly  understood  the 
intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  doubt  is  removed  when  we  tind 
that  theiT  weri'  members  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  which  framed  the  very 
Constitution  under  which  we  are  acting, 
who  were  membei's  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Repi-esentatives  at  the  time  when 
these  votes  wei*e  fii*st  counted.  In  the  First 
Congress  there  were  fifteen  members  of 
the  constitutional  convention  who  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  or  House  were  present 
at  the  time  when  the  electoral  votes  were 
first  counted,  namely  :  In  the  Senate,  John 
Langdon,  William  S.  Johnson,  Oliver  Ells- 
worth, William  Patterson,  Robert  Morris, 
George  Read,  Richard  Basset,  Pierce  Butler 
and  William  Few.  in  tlie  House,  Nicholas 
Oilman,  Roger  Sherman,  George  Clj-mer, 
Daniel  Carroll,  James  Madison,  Jr.,  and 
Abmham  Baldwin.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  present  at  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  and  tacitly  assented  to  the  pro- 
ceedings and  count. 

^^  In  the  Second  Congi'ess  there  were 
twelve  members  of  that  constitutional  con- 
vention preseut,and  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
six  memt)ers  of  that  constitutional  conven- 
tion. AVill  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  say 
that  the  men  who  helped  frame  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  very  men 
most  pmminent  in  that  constitutional  con- 
vention, did  not  understand  what  the  Con- 
stitution meant  and  did  not  know  what  the}" 
intended  in  adopting  its  provisions?  WoiUd 
they  not  have  risen  in  their  places  and 
protested  with  all  the  vehemence  they 
could  that  the  count  was  not  being  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  tlie  Constitution  ?  It  seems  to  me  the 
conclusion  is  UTesistible  that  the  manner 
in  which  this  count  was  then  conducted 
under  the  resolution  of  the  constitutional 
convention  and  imder  the  resolutions  of 
Congress  immediate Ij^  afterward,  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  power  that  it  was  deemed,  by 
the  members  of  the  convention  itself  and 
by  the  first  Congresses  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  this  House  had  the 
light  to  exercise."' 
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THE  BIGHT  TO  OPEN  AKD  COUNT. 


The  following  extract  from  the  able 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives  January  18th,  by  Burchard,  of 
niinois,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It 
clearly  establishes  the  right  of  the  Vice 
President  to  open  and  count  the  electoral 
vote.  In  fact,  the  early  precedents  of  the 
Republic  are  so  clear  upon  this  now  dispu- 
ted point  that  we  wonder  that  any  one  can 
be  found  to  doubt  the  right  at  the  present 
time.    Mr.  Burchard  said : 

^^It  cannot  be  claimed  that  because  in 
the  first  meeting  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution,  and  subsequently  until  the 
present  time,  tellers  have  been  appointed, 
therefore  Congress  took  control  of  the 
count.  Wliat  is  the  duty  of  atelier?  It 
is  merely  the  ministerial  duty  of  enumerat- 
ing. In  this  House  no  teller  has  power  to 
say  what  vote  shall  be  counted.  That 
power  never  has  been  exercised  by  a  teller. 
If  it  is  believed  that  a  person  not  authorized 
to  vote  is  passing  between  the  tellers,  the 
question  is  submitted  to  the  presiding  offi- 
cer or  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
count,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  de- 
cision, which  is  final  and  peremptory,  sub- 
ject merely  to  the  right  of  the  bodies,  after 
he  has  disposed  of  the  question,  to  act  upon 
and  criticise,  and,  if  they  deem  proper,  to 
censure  the  officer  who  makes  that  decision. 

"But  until  the  count  is  concluded  and 
the  declaration  of  the  count  made,  the  tel- 
lers have  no  authority  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings or  to  interfere  with  the  count.  All 
that  the  two  Houses  authorized  to  be  done 
was  that  the  tellers  should  be  appointed, 
who  should  sit  at  the  Clerk's  desk  and 
make  lists  of  the  votes  as  they  are  declared. 

''But  there  is  another  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. The  committee  to  devise  a 
method  for  notifjdng  the  President  as  to 
the  result  of  the  count,  and  to  certify  to 
him  his  election,  prepared  a  form.  There 
were  three  members  of  the  constitutional 
convention  who  were  members  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  that  form  of  notifica- 
tion, namely,  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Ellsworth.  They  devised  a  form 
which  was  signed  by  John  Langdon,  the 
President  appointed  under  the  resolution 
to  count  the  vote,  in  which  he  certified  that 
he  had  opened  the  certificates  and  counted 
the  votes.  Congress  directed  him  to  certify 
that  he  had  opened  the  certificates  and 
counted  the  votes,  and  he  did  make  such  a 
certificate  and  signed  it.  John  Langdon, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  himself,  certified  that  he 


had  opened  the  certificates  and  counted  the 
votes.  The  form  of  the  certificate,  carefully 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  reported 
as  a  form,  was  passed  upon  by  the  Senate 
and  approved  and  entered  upon  the  Jour- 
nal, as  follows : 

*'  Be  it  known,  that  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
being  convened  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York, 
the  sixth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  the 
underwritten,  appointed  President  of  the  Senate 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  receiving,  opening,  and 
counting  the  votes  of  the  electors,  did^  in  tbe 
presence  of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates  and  cowni  cUl 
the  votes  of  tne  electors  for  a  President  and  for  a 
Yice  President ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Georgre 
Washington,  Esquire,  was  unanimously  elected, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  office  at 
I^esident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

'*  In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal.  "  John  IiAkodok.'* 
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Decmne  in  British  Foreign  Tradb. 
-— "  The  official  returns  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  1876 
shows  an  adverse  halance  of  £102,453,000 
against  that  country,  the  imports  heing^ 
£217,767,000  and  the  exports  £115,294,000. 
The  London  Times  obsei-ves  that  "  except 
Spain  and  Brazil  every  customer  we  have 
is  buying  less  hardware,  and  the  demand 
for  pig  iron  is  lower  than  it  was  everywhere 
except  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France ; 
the  export  of  railway  iron  has  ceased  alto- 
gether to  Turkey,  and  has  dwindled  into 
insignificance  for  Holland,  Belgium,  Egypt, 
France,  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  Chili; 
it  is  also  fast  falUng  away  for  Russia  and 
much  lower  for  Australia."  The  Times 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  British  trade  T^dth 
the  United  States  is  dwindling  in  almost 
every  article  of  any  importance.  Comment- 
ing on  this  the  Philadelphia  North  Ameii- 
can  believes  that  there  are  two  reasons  why 
the  import  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  di- 
minishing. The  country,  it  thinks,  has 
been  much  less  able  to  purchase  either  at 
home  or  abroad  since  the  steady  and  resist- 
less contraction  of  credits  and  prices  has 
told  heavily  upon  business  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  domestic  interests  have  suffered  equally 
with  the  foreign.  Nevertheless  it  thinks 
there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  very  much  of  this  deSine 
in  the  British  exports  to  the  United  States 
is  attributable  to  the  amazing  progress  of 
American  industrial  interests  and  tp  their 
success  against  British  competition. 
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Under  GJovemor  Dlx  there  were  a  few 
thousand  Idle  laborers  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     The   panic  of  1873  ha<i  brought 
about  a  partial  stagnation*  in    business. 
I>einocratic  denuigogues  seized  upon  the 
prevailing  hard  times  as  a  good  hobby  to 
ride  into  power  again.    They  went  before 
tlie  people  with  the  cry  of  "elect  TUden 
and  he  will  banish  hard  times.*'    Their 
promises  were  golden.    There  should  he 
no  idle  men.    Everybody  was  to  be  em- 
ployed at  iiigh  wages ;  poverty  was  to  be 
banished  by  a  single  wave  of  the  Demo- 
cratic wand.    Enough  dupes  were  found 
to  believe  this  silly  talk,  and  Tilden  was 
elected   Governor;  but   hard   times  con- 
tinued.    Instead  of  growing  better,  they 
grew  worse.    In  vain  liave  the  workingmen 
appealed  to  the  politicians  whom  they  ele- 
vated into  power  to  help  them.    They  turn 
the  hungry  crowd  away  with  empty  prom- 
ises, and  have  done  this  so  often  that  hope* 
has  given  place  to  despair,  and  starvation 
or  beggary  are  the  alternatives  of  tens  of 
thousands  who  cast  their  vote  for  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  because  they  thought  the  suc- 
cess of  democracy  would  be  the  dawn  of 
prosperity  to  them.- 

The  city  of  New  York  Is  the  great  strong- 
hold of  democracy.  Its  foreign  element 
and  the  elements  of  Ignorance  and  vice  are 
BO  strongly  intrenched  that  nothing  but  a 
political  millennium  will  ever  bring  about 
a  change.  Deeper  and  deeper  it  is  plunged 
into  debt,  until  now  the  interest  on  its  in- 
debtedness bears  upon  its  prosperity  like 
a  hideous  nightmare  upon  the  sleeping  dys- 
peptic. In  vain  the  tax-payer  grumbles 
and  growls.  In  vai n  they  combine  to  throw 
off  the  load.  Thr  heavy  load  of  corrupt 
officials  bears  them  down  each  month  and 
year,  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  city,  un- 
til the  victim  can  stand  no  more,  and  bank- 
ruptcy brings  all  to  a  common  level.  John 
Kelly,  the  boss  of  Tammany,  with  his 
$10,000  a  year;  Morrissey  with  his  dazzling 
diamonds;  Tilden  in  receipt  of  his  millions, 
and  wining  and  dining  his  chief  wire-pull- 
ers in  his  palatial  mansion,  while  the  dupes 
who  have  given  power  to  these  political 


princes  starve  in  their  ilreless  homes  or 
toil  from  morning  till  night  for  eighty 
cents  a  day,  and  most  of  this  in  store  or- 
ders on  which  some  rich  Democratic  con- 
tractor is  making  fifty  per  cent,  profit,  may 
be  a  pleasing  sight  to  those  who,  having  got 
the  poor  man's  vote,  care  nothing  for  his 
soul  or  body,  but  to  the  ttioughtful  citizen 
it  is  a  sight  that  brings  regret  and  pain — 
pain  to  see  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  close 
to  the  groaning  tables  of  those  who  have 
plundered  them,  and  regret  that  human 
nature  Is  so  weak,  and  political  prejudice 
so  strong,  as  to  keep  these  wretched  men 
self-chained  to  the  car  that  for  years  has 
been  dragging  them  along  the  road  of  hu- 
man misery. 
Is  it  not  about  time  for  the  workingmen 

of  America  to  divorce  themselves  from  the 
Democratic  party,  and  come  out  boldly  for 
the  party  of  improvements  and  national 
progress?  The  Republican  party  makes 
no  empty  promises.  Its  past  record  shows 
that  under  its  control  both  State  and  na- 
tion have  prospered  in  a  marvelous  degree. 
Not  until  the  democracy  divided  its  power 
by  false  charges  and  empty  promises, 
did  the  shadow  of  dull  times  encroach 
upon  the  fields  of  industry.  As  democracy 
grew  in  strength,  our  Industries  fell  off, 
until  now  in  the  midst  of  an  uncertainty, 
or  rather  in  the  presence  of  a  fear,  that  it 
might  by  some  accident  or  trick  come  into 
power,  hundreds  of  thousands  are  idle  and 
breadless,  while  a  fatal  paralysis  seems  to 
have  seized  upon  every  branch  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  as  simple  as 
it  will  prove  effective.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  peaceful  inauguration  of  Idr.  Hayes, 
and  in  the  crushing  out  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion  of  those  public  enemies  who 
are  preachii^  armed  resistance  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  the  land.  Under 
President  Hayes  the  nation  will  again  go 
forward;  internal  iiiaprovements  will  be 
pushed  with  zeal;  industry  will  revive; 
capital  will  come  out  of  its  hiding  places, 
and  old-timed  prosperity  will  again  bless 
our  land.  Let  the  workingmen  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  democracy ;  cast  down  the  Idol 
which  they  have  prayed  to  in  vain,  and 
with  renewed  faith  in  the  Republic,  put 
their  trust  in  the  party  which  broke  the 
chains  of  the  slave  and  which  to-day  stands 
as  the  best  friend  of  labor  that  the  world 
i  ever  saw. 
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COUNTING  OP  THE  ELECTORAL  VOTES. 


THE  REPOET  AND  BILL  OF  THE  JOINT  CONORESSIONAL  COMMITTEE. 


In  the  Senate,  Thursday,  January'  18th, 
Mr.  Edmunds  said : 

**I  am  du'ected,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
select  committee  raised  mider  the  resolu- 
tion ot  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the 
counting  of  the  electoral  votes,  to  submit 
a  report  in  wTiting,  with  an  accompanying 
bill.  The  report  is  signed,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  with  great  unanimity  by  the  members 
of  both  committees,  it  being  a  report  in 
form,  joint  and  sevei-al,  to  the  two  houses. 
It  is  signed  by  all  with  one  exception." 

THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEES. 

The  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  appointed  under  the  fol- 
lowing several  resolutions — 

HOUSE  RKSOLUTI»N. 

Whereas  there  are  dillerences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  counting  the  elec- 
tor^ votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  as  to  the  manner  of  determining 
questions  that  may  arise  as  to  tlie  legality 
and  validity  of  returns  made  of  such  votes 
by  the  several  States ; 

And  whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  all  differences  of  opinion  and  all 
doubt  and  uncertainty  upon  these  questions 
should  be  removed,  to  the  end  therefore 
that  the  votes  may  be  counted  and  the  re- 
sult declared  by  a  tribunal  whose  authority 
none  can  question  and  whose  decision  all 
will  accept  as  final ;  Tlierefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  seven 
membei'8  of  this  House  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  any 
similai*  committee  that  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Senate,  to  prepare  and  report  without 
delay  such  a  measure,  either  legislative  or 
constitutional,  as  may,  in  their  judgment, 
be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired end,  and  that  said  committee  have 
leave  to  report  at  any  time. 

SSNATB  RESOLUTION. 

Resolved^  That  the  message  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  the 
Presidential  election  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee  of  seven  Senators,  with  power 
to  prepare  and  report,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  such  a  measiue,  either  of  a  legisla- 
tive or  other  character,  as  may,  in  their 
judgment,  be  best  calciUated  to  accomplish 
the  lawful  counting  of  the  electoral  votes, 
and  best  disposition  of  all  questions  con- 
nected therewith,  and  the  due  declaration 
of  the  result;  and  that  said  committee  have 
power  to  confer  and  act  with  the  committee 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  named  in 
said  message,  and  to  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise— 

Beg  leave  to  report  to  their  respective 
houses  that  they  have  considered  the  sub- 
ject named  in  said  resolutions,  and  have 
had  full  and  free  conference  with  each  other 
thereon,  and  now^  report  the  accompanying 
bin  and  recommend  its  passage.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  bill  embraces — 

Fh-st.  Provisions  for  the  meeting  of  the 
tw^o  houses,  as  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  general  course  of  proceeding, 
and  the  declaration  of  the  result. 

Second.  Provisions  for  the  disposition  of 
questions  arising  in  respect  of  States  from 
which  only  one  set  of  certificates  has  been 
received;  that  each  house  shall  consider 
the  question  and  shall  only  decide  against 
a  vote  by  concurrent,  aflirmatlve  action. 

Third.  Provisions  for  so-called  double 
returns  from  a  State ;  that  such  conflicting 
returns  and  papers  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  commission,  com- 
posed of  equal  numbers  of  members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  tlie  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Supreme  Covut  of  the 
United  States ;  that  this  commission  shall 
be  organized  and  sworn  and  have  power  to 
consider  and  decide,  according  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  law,  what  Is  the  constitutional 
vote  of  the  State  In  question :  and  that 
such  decision  shall  govern  the  disposition 
of  the  subject,  unless  both  houses  shall  de- 
termine otherwise. 

Fourth.  It  Is  provided  that  the  act  shall 
not  a£fect  either  way  the  question  of  the 
right  of  resort  to  the  judicial  courts  of  the 
United  States  by  the  persons  concerned  as 
claimants  to  the  offices  In  question. 

We  have  applied  the  utmost  practicable 
study  and  deliberation  to  the  subject,  and 
believe  that  the  bill  now  reported  Is  the 
best  attainable  disposition  of  the  difficult 
problems  and  disputed  theories  arising  out 
of  the  late  election.  It  must  be  obvious  to 
every  person  conversant  with  the  history 
of  the  country  and  with  the  formation  and 
Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  that  a 
wide  diversity  of  views  and  opinions  touch- 
ing the  subject,  not  wholly  coincident  with 
the  bias  or  wishes  of  the  meinbers  of  polit- 
ical parties,  would  naturally  exist.  We 
have  in  this  state  of  things  chosen,  there- 
fore, not  to  deal  >vith  abstract  questions, 
save  so  far  as  they  are  necessarily  Involved 
In  the  legislation  proposed.  It  Is,  of  course, 
plain  that  the  report  of  the  bill  Implies  that 
in  our  opinion  leg^atlon  may  be  had  ou 
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the  t»ubject  in  accordance  with  llic  Consti- 
tution^  but  we  think  that  the  law  projiorted 
Ls  inconsistent  with  few  of  the  principal 
theories  upon  the  subject.  The  (>'onstltu- 
tion  requires  that  the  electoral  votes  shall 
be  counted  on  a  particular  occasion.  All 
will  a^ree  that  the  votes  named  in  the  Con- 
stitution are  the  constitutional  votes  of  the 
States,  and  not  other;  and  wlien  tlieylmve 
been  found  and  Identified,  there  is  nothir.g 
left  to  be  disputed  or  decided ;  all  the  rest 
i»  tlie  mere  clerical  work  of  sunnning  up 
the  numbers,  which  being  done,  the  (-onsti- 
tutlon  itself  declares  the  eon.^etiuence. 

Xhis  bill,  then,  is  only  directed  to  ascer- 
tstiiiing,  for  the  purpose  and  in  aid  of  the 
counting,  wliut  are  tlie  constitutional  votes 
of    the  respective  States;    and,  whatever 
jurisdiction  exists  for  such  purpose,  the  bill 
only  regulates  the  method  of  exercising  it. 
T'he  Constitution,  our  great  instrument  and 
security  for  liberty  and  order,  speaks  in  the 
ajnplest  language  for  all  such  cases,  in  wimt- 
ever  aspect  they  may  be  presented.     It  de- 
clares that  the  Congress  shall  have  pow  er 
*•*'  to  make  all  laws  wliich  shall  be  necessary' 
and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execution  the 
foregoing   powei*s  ana  all  other    powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  In  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof."    The  committee 
therefore  think  that  the  law  proposed  can- 
not be  justly  assailed  as  unconstitutional 
by  any  one,  and  for  this  reason  we  think  it 
unnecessary,  whatever  may  be  our  individ- 
ual views,  to  discuss  any  of  the  theories  re- 
ferred to.    Oiu*  fidelity  to  the  Constitution 
18  observed  when  we  find  that  tlte  law  we 
recommend  Is  consistent  with  that  Instru- 
ment. 

The  matter  then  being  a  proper  subject 
for  legislation,  the  fitness  of  the  means 
proposed  becomes  the  next  subject  for  con- 
sideration. Upon  this  we  beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit a  few  brief  observations. 

In  all  just  governments  both  public  and 
private  rights  must  be  defined  and  deter- 
mined by  the  law.  This  is  essential  to  the 
very  idea  of  such  a  government,  and  Is  the 
characteristic  distinction  between  free  and 
despotic  systems.  However  Important  It 
may  be,  whether  one  citizen  or  another 
shall  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  for  a  pre- 
scribed period,  upon  just  theories  of  civil 
Institutions,  it  is  of  far  greater  moment 
that  the  will  of  the  people,  lawfully  ex- 
pressed in  the  choice  of  that  officer,  shall 
be  ascertained  and  carried  into  effect  in  a 
lawful  way.  It  Is  true  that  in  every  opera- 
tion of  a  government  of  laws,  from  the 
most  trivial  to  the  most  important,  there 
will  always  be  the  possibility  that  the  re- 
sult reached  will  not  be  the  true  one.  The 
Executive  officer  may  not  wisely  perform 


his  duty,  tlie  t-ourts  may  not  tndy  declai*e 
the  law,  and  the  legislative  body  may  not 
enact  the  best  laws ;  but.  In  either  case,  to 
resist  the  act  of  the  Executive,  the  courts, 
or  the  Legislature,  acting  tonstltutloually 
and  lawfully  within  theu*  sphei-e,  would  be 
to  set  iij)  anarchy  In  the  place  of  govern- 
ment. We  think,  then,  that  to  provide  a 
clear  and  lawful  means  of  performing  a 
great  and  necessary  function  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  time  of  much  public  dispute,  is 
of  far  greater  Importance  than  the  particu- 
lar advantage  that  any  man  or  party  may 
in  the  course  of  events  possibly  obtain. 
But  we  have  still  endeavored  to  provide 
such  lawful  agencies  of  decision  In  the  pres- 
ent case  as  shall  be  the  most  fair  and  im- 
partial possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Each  of  the  branches  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  judiciary  Is  represented  In  the  trl- 
bmml  in  equal  proportions.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  judicial  part  of  the  commission 
looks  to  a  selection  from  different  parts  of 
the  Republic,  while  It  Is  thought  to  be  free 
from  any  preponderance  of  supposable 
bias ;  and  the  addition  of  the  necessary 
constituent  part  of  the  whole  commission. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  uneven  number,  Is 
left  to  an  agency  the  farthest  removed  from 
prejudice  or  any  existing  attainable  one. 
It  would  be  difficult,  ii  not  Impossible,  we 
think,  to  establish  a  tribunal  that  could  be 
less  the  subject  of  party  criticism  than  such 
a  one.  The  principle  of  its  constitution  is 
so  absolutely  fair  that  we  are  unable  to  per- 
ceive how  the  most  extreme  partisan  can 
assail  It,  unless  he  prefers  to  embark  his 
wishes  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  unregulated 
procedure,  hot  disputes,  and  dangerous  i*e- 
sults,  that  can  neither  be  measured  nor  de- 
fined, rather  than  upon  the  fixed  and  regu- 
lar coui*se  of  law,  that  insures  peace  and 
the  order  of  society,  whatever  party  may 
be  disappointed  In  its  hopes. 

The-  unfortunate  circumstance  that  no 
provision  had  been  made  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  election  has  greatly  added  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  committees  in  dealing 
^vith  It,  Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  members  of  the  respective 
political  parties,  will  perhaps  look  with 
jealousy  upon  any  measure  that  seems  to 
Involve  even  the  possibility  of  the  defeat  of 
their  wishes ;  but  it  has  also  led  the  com- 
mittees to  feel  that  their  members  are 
bound  by  the  highest  duty.  In  sucli  a  case, 
to  let  no  bias  of  party  feeling  stand  In  the 
way  of  a  just,  equal,  and  peaceful  measure 
for  extricating  the  question  from  the  em- 
barrassments that  at  present  smTOund  it. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  Impress  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
a  speedy  determination  upon  this  subject. 
It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  material 
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loss  that  the  coimtiy  daily  sustains  from 
the  existing  state  of  uncertainty.  It  di- 
rectly and  powerfully  tends  to  unsettle  and 
paralyze  business,  to  weaken  public  and- 
private  credit,* and  to  create  apprehensions 
m  the  minds  of  the  people  that  disturb  the 
peaceful  tenor  of  their  ways  and  mar  their 
happiness.  It  does  far  more  :  it  tends  to 
bring  republican  institutions  into  discredit, 
and  to  create  doubts  of  the  success  of  our 
fonn  of  government,  and  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Republic.  All  considerations  of  in- 
terest, of  patriotism,  and  of  justice  unite  in 
demanding  of  the  law-making  power  a 
measure  that  will  bring  peace  and  prosper- 
ity to  the  country,  and  show  that  our  re- 
publican institutions  are  equal  to  any 
emergency.  And  in  this  connection  we 
cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  our 
satisfaction  that  your  committees,  com- 
posed of  equal  numbers  of  opposing  par- 
ties, have  fortunately  been  able  to  do  what 
has  been  attempted  in  vain  heretofore,  al- 
most unanimously  agree  upon  a  plan  con- 
sidered by  them  all  to  be  just,  wise,  and  ef- 
ficient. We  accordingly  recommend  tlie 
proposed  act  to  the  patriotic  and  just  judg- 
ment of  Congress. 

Geo.  F.  Edmunds, 

FrED'K  T.  FBELINaHUYSEN, 
ROSCOE  CONKLINa, 

A.  G.  Thurman, 
T.  F.  Bayard, 
M.  W.  Ransom, 

Senate  Committee. 

H.  B.  Payne, 
Eppa  Hunton, 
Abbam  S.  Hewitt, 
William  M.  SPRiNaEB, 
Geo.  W.  McCbary, 
Geo.  F.  Hoar, 
George  Willard, 

House  Committee, 

THE  BILL  TO  PROVIDE    FOR  AND  REGU- 
LATE THE  COUNTING  OF  THE  VOTES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall 
meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  P.  M.  on 
the  first  Thursday  in  February,  A.  D. 
1877;  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  b^  their  presiding  officer.  Two  tel- 
lers shall  be  previously  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  two  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom 
shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates 
and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates  of 
the  electoral  votes,  which  certificates  and 
papers  shall  be  opened,  presented,  and  acted 
upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  States, 


beginning  with  the  letter  A ;  and  said  tel- 
lei*s,   having  then  read  the  same  in  the 
presence   and  hearing  of  the  two  houses, 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall 
appear  from  the  said  certificates ;  and  the 
votes  having  been  ascertained  and  counted 
as  in  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the 
same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce 
the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons,  if  any,  elected,  which  announce- 
ment shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declara- 
tion of  the  persons  elected  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered 
on  the  Journals  of  the  two  houses.     Upon 
siich  reading  of  any  such  certificates  or 
paper  when  there  shall  be  only  one  return 
from  a  State,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  call  for  objections,  if  any.     Every 
objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and 
shall  state  clearly  and  concisely,  and  with- 
out argument,  the  ground   thereof,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  Senator  and 
one  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  the  same  shall  be  received. 
When  all  objections  so  made  to  any  vote 
or  paper  from  a  State  shall  have  been  re- 
ceived and  read,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon 
withdraw,  and  such   objections  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision ; 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  sueth 
objections  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  its  decision;  and  no  electoral  vote  or 
votes  from  any  State  from  which  but  one 
return  has  been  received  shall  be  rejected 
except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  two 
houses.    When  the  two  houses  have  voted, 
they  shall  immediately  again  meet,  and 
the  presiding  officer  shall  then  announce 
the  decision  of  the  question  submitted. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return  or 
paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a 
State  shall  have  been  received  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  pmporting  to  be  the 
certificates  of  electoral  votes  given  at  the 
last  preceding  election  for  President  and 
Vice  President  in  such  State,  (unless  they 
shall  be  duplicates  of  the  same  return,)  all 
such  returns  and  papers  shall  be  opened 
by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  houses 
when  met  as  aforesaid  and  read  by  the  tel- 
lers, and  all  such  retmns  and  papers  shall 
thereupon  be  submitted  to  the  Judgment 
and  decision,  as  to  which  is  the  true  and 
lawful  electoral  vote  of  such  State,  of  a 
commission  constituted  as  follows,  namely: 

During  the  session  of  each  house  on  the 
Tuesday  next  preceding  the  first  Thursday 
in  February,  1877,  each  house  shall,  by 
viva  voce  vote,  appoint  five  of  its  members, 
who,  with  the  five  Associate  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
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asoertained  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall 
constitute  a  commission  for  the  decision  of 
all  questions  upon  or  in  re^^pect  of  such 
double  returns  named  in  this  section. 

On  the  Tuesday  next  precedinij  the  first 
Thursday  In  February,  A.  D.  1877,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  now  assigned  to  the  first,  tiiird, 
eighth  and  ninth  circuits  shall  select,  in 
such  manner  as  a  majority  of  them  shall 
deem  fit,  another  of  the  Associate  Justices 
of  said  coiu*t,  which  five  persons  shall  be 
memhers  of  said  commission ;  and  the  per- 
son longest  in  commission  of  said  five  Jus- 
tices shall  be  the  president  of  said  commis- 
sion. The  members  of  said  commission 
shall  respectively  take  and  subscribe  the 
following  oath : 

*•*"!, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  afilrm, 

as  the  case  may  be)  that  1  will  impartially 
examine  and  consider  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  and  a  true  judgment  give  thereon, 
agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws; 
so  help  me  God ; "  which  oath  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

When  the  commission  shall  have  been 
thus  organized,  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power 
oi  either  house  to  dissolve  the  same  or  to 
withdraw  any  of  its  members ;  but  if  any 
such  Senator  or  Member  shall  die  or  become 
physically  unable  to  perform  the  duties 
required  by  this  act,  the  fact  of  such  death 
or  physical  inability  shall  be  by  said  com- 
mission, before  it  shall  proceed  further, 
communicated  to  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
body  shall  immediately  and  without  debate 
proceed  by  viva  voce  vote  to  fill  the  place 
so  vacated,  and  the  person  so  appointed 
shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinbe- 
fore prescribed,  and  become  a  member  of 
said  commission ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if 
any  of  said  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  die  or  become  physically  incapable  of 
performing  the  duties  required  by  this  act, 
the  other  of  said  justices,  members  of  the 
said  commission,  shall  immediately  appoint 
another  justice  of  said  court  a  member  of 
said  commission;  and,  in  such  appoint- 
ments, regard  shall  be  had  to  the  impartial- 
ity and  freedom  from  bias  sought  by  the 
original  appointments  to  said  commission, 
who  shall  thereupon  immediately  take  and 
subscribe  the  oath  hereinbefore  prescribed, 
and  become  a  member  of  said  commission 
to  fill  the  vacancy  so  occasioned. 

All  the  certificates  and  papers  purport- 
ing to  be  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes 
of  each  State  shall  be  opened,  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  States,  as  provided  in 
section  1  of  this  act ;  and  when  there  shall 
be  no  more  than  one  such  certificate  or 


paper,  as  the  certificates  and  papers  from 
such  State  sliall  so  be  opened,  (excepting 
duplicates  of  the  same  return,)  they  shaU 
be  read  by  the  tellers,  and  thereupon  the 
"President  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objec- 
tions, if  any.  Every  objection  shall  be 
made  in  writing,  and  shall  state  clearly  and 
concisely,  and  without  argument,  the 
ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at 
least  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the 
Uouse  of  Representatives  before  the  same 
shall  be  received.  When  all  such  objec- 
tions so  made  to  any  certificate,  vote,  or 
paper  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received 
and  read,  all  such  certificates,  votes,  and 
papers  so  objected  to,  and  all  papers  ac- 
companying the  same,  together  with  such 
objections,  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to 
said  commission,  which  shall  proceed  to 
consider  the  same,  with  the  same  powers, 
if  any,  now  possessed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  two  houses  acting  separately  or  together, 
and,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  decide  whether 
any  and  what  votes  from  such  State  are 
the  votes  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  how  many  and 
what  persons  were  duly  appointed  electors 
in  such  State,  and  may  therein  take  into 
view  such  petitions,  depositions,  and  other 
papers,  if  any,  and  shall,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  now  existing  law,  be  competent 
and  pertinent  in  such  consideration;  which 
decision  shall  be  made  in  writin|j,  stating 
briefly  the  ground  thereof,  and  signed  by 
the  members  of  said  commission  agreeing 
therein ;  whereupon  the  two  houses  shall 
again  meet,  and  such  decision  shall  be  read 
and  entered  in  the  Journal  of  each  house, 
and  the  counting  of  the  votes  shall  proceed 
in  conformity  therewith,  unless,  upon  ob- 
jection made  thereto  in  writing  by  at  least 
five  Senators  and  fixe  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  two  houses  shall 
separately  concur  in  ordering  otherwise;  in 
which  case  such  concurrent  order  shall  gov- 
ern. No  votes  or  papers  from  any  other 
State  shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  objec- 
tions previously  made  to  the  votes  or  papers 
from  any  State  shall  have  been  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

Sec.  3.  That  while  the  two  houses  shall 
be  in  meeting,  as  provided  in  this  act,  no 
debate  shall  be  allowed  and  no  question 
shall  be  put  by  the  presiding  officer,  except 
to  either  house  on  a  motion  to  withdraw ; 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  preserve  order. 

Sec.  4.  That  when  the  two  houses  sepa- 
rate to  decide  upon  an  objection  that  may 
have  been  made  to  the  counting  of  an  elec- 
toral vote  or  votes  from  any  State,  or  upon 
objection  to  a  report  of  said  commission, 
or  other  question  arising  under  this  act, 
each  Senator  and  Representative  may 
speak  to  such  objection  or  question  ten 
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.minutes,  and  not  oftener  than  once ;  but 
after  such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two 
hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  house 
to  put  the  main  question  without  further 
debate. 

Sec.  5.  That  at  such  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  houses  seats  shall  be  provided  as 
follows :  For  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
the  Speaker's  chair ;  for  the  Speaker,  im- 
mediately upon  his  left ;  the  Senators  in 
the  body  of  tlie  haJl  upon  the  right  of  the 
presiding  officer ;  for  the  Representatives, 
in  tlie  body  of  the  hall  not  provided  for 
the  Senators ;  for  the  tellers,  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  at  the  Clerk's  desk;  for 
the  other  officers  of  the  two  houses,  in 
front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and  upon  each 
side  of  the  Speaker's  platform.  Such  joint 
meetings  shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the 
count  of  electoral  votes  shall  be  completed 
and  the  result  declared;  and  no  recess 
shall  be  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  such  votes, 
or  otherwise  under  this  act ;  in  which  case 
it  shall  be  competent  for  either  house, 
acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbe- 
fore provided,  to  direct  a  recess  of  such 
house  not  beyond  the  next  day,  Sunday 
excepted,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  And  while  any  question  is  be- 
ing considered  by  said  commission,  either 
house  may  proceed  with  its  legislative  or 
other  business. 

Sec.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
held  to  impair  or  affect  any  right  now  ex- 
isting under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to 
question,  by  proceeding  in  the  judicial 
courts  of  the  United  States,  the  right  or 
title  of  the  person  who  shall  be  declared 
elected,  or  who  shall  claim  to  be  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  if 
any  such  right  exists. 

Sec.  7.  The  said  commission  shall  make 
its  own  rules,  keep  a  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  shall  have  power  to  employ  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  own  business  and  the  execution 
of  its  powers. 


SENATOR   MORTON'S   SPEECH   ON 

THE  BILL. 

U.  S.  Senate,  January  22d. 

The  President ^ro  tempore.  The  morn- 
ing hour  has  expu-ed.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  bill  (S.  No.  1153)  to  provide  for 
and  regulate  the  counting  of  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  the  de- 
cision of  questions  arising  thereon,  for  the 
term  commencing  March  4,  A.  D.  1877, 
which  is  before  the  Senate  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  MoBTON.    Mr.  President,    as  the 


member  of  the  committee  who  did  not 
agree  to  this  bill,  I  have  thought  it  proper 
that  I  should  make  a  brief  statement  of 
the  grounds  on  which  I  did  not  concur  with 
my  colleagues;  but  I  am  not  well  this 
morning  and  am  unable  to  speak  as  I 
sliould  desire.  Still,  as  the  bill  is  about  to 
come  to  a  vote  apparently,  I  will  very 
briefly  state  the  reasons  why  I  could  not 
give  my  assent  to  its  being  reported. 

This  bill  is  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congi-ess  under  very  peculiar  cu*- 
cumstauces.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  scarcely  left  free  for  its  considera- 
tion. We  are  aware  that  there  is  great  un- 
easiness in  the  public  mind  throughout  the 
country ;  apprehensions  are  entertained  of 
violence,  of  revolutionaiy  action  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  oif 
some  course  being  taken  that  may  result  in 
distmbiug  the  peace  of  the  country.  A 
member  of  Congress  has  said  in  a  speech 
in  this  city  that  100,000  men  would  be  here 
on  the  14th  of  February  to  witness  the 
counting  of  the  votes.  That  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  extravagant  utterance,  but  it 
is  one  of  very  many  of  the  kind  that  come 
up  to  us  from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
so  that  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try have  become  alarmed,  and  there  is  a 
disposition  to  take  almost  any  measure 
that  may  be  proposed  that  will  give  assiu*- 
ance  of  peace  without  very  much  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  measure. 

THE    BILL    A  PRODUCT    OF    THE    MISSIS- 
SIPPI  PLAN. 

I  do  not  think!  am  at  all  out  of  the  way 
when  I  say  that  this  bill  is  a  literal  product  of 
*'  the  Mississippi  plan ;"  that  the  shadow 
of  intimidation  has  entered  this  cham- 
ber, and  that  m  proposing  this  bill,  and  in 
the  consideration  of  it,  members  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  are  actmg  under 
the  apprehension  of  violence,  of  some  great 
revolutionary  act  that  will  threaten  the 
safety  and  continuance  of  our  institutions. 
I  do  not  myself  believe  in  the  reality  of 
this  danger.  I  believe  that  this  sort  of  talk 
is  intended  for  a  purpose,  and  I  very  much 
fear  that  it  will  accomplish  that  puipose. 
The  real  danger  that  we  are  in  results  from 
weakness,  results  from  timidity,  results 
from  not  daring  to  stand  up  to  do  om*  whole 
duty  as  we  understand  it. 

It  is  said  by  geologists  that  there  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  earth's  crust 
when  there  were  skull-less  vertebrates; 
and  it  would  seem  now  that  we  have  come 
to  that  period  when  there  are  vertebrateless 
skulls.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  to  do  it  fearlessly ►  For  one,  I 
am  not  afraid  that,  if  this  vote  shall  be 
CvOunted  as  it  was  for  the  first  seventy-two 
years  in  the  history  of  om*  Government, 
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there  "will  be  any  revolution  ;  I  believe  that 
any  one  who  attempts  It  will  be  utterly 
destroyed. 

I  regard  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
compromise.  It  will  take  its  place  along- 
side of  the  compromise  of  1820,  and  tlie 
compromise  of  1850.  By  the  compromise 
of  1820,  all  the  territory  south  of  36o  30' 
was  given  over  to  slavery ;  and,  when  the 
time  came  to  settle  the  territory  north  of 
that  line,  the  compromise  was  destroyed. 
By  the  compromise  of  1850  the  institution 
of  slavery  got  the  immediate  benetit  of  the 
fugitive-slave  law,  which  gave  it  such  pres- 
ti^^<>  power,  and  confidence  as  made  it  as- 
p&e  to  the  complete  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try. 

SLA.YES    ELECTED    ACCX)BDINO    TO     LAW 
AJTD  IN  THE  HEABTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  believe  that  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  has 
l>een  elected  President  of  the  United 
States ;  he  has  been  elected  under  the  forms 
ol  law  and  according  to  law,  and  that  he  is 
elected  in  the  iiearts  of  tlie  people  ;  and  I 
l>elieve  that  if  he  should  be  cowited  in, 
as  eighteen  Presidents  wei*e  successively 
counted  in  from  the  beginning  of  tliis  Gov- 
ernment, he  would  iS  inaugurated  and 
there  would  be  no  violence  and  no  revolu- 
tion. 

There  have  been  upon  this  question  a 
great  many  loose  opinions  given  from  time 
to  time  on  the  first  impression,  without  ex- 
amination, and  perhaps  most  Senators  have 
indulged  in  them,  so  that  very  few  can  en- 
tirely claim  to  be  consistent.  I  have  in- 
dulged III  them  myself.  But  within  the 
last  few  weeks  this  question  has  been  pre- 
sented as  a  case  in  hand,  not  simply  as  a 
matter  speculative,  something  to  come  in 
the  future ;  and  there  iias  been  a  flood  of 
light  poured  upon  it  such  as  had  never  been 
before ;  many  new  things  have  been  discov- 
ered, manj'^  things  have  been  said,  and  we 
have  the  counsel  of  the  best  legal  minds  all 
over  the  country. 

I  brought  forward  a  bill  some  two  years 
ago,  which  was  afterward  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
for  the  piu-pose  of  havuig  a  law  for  the 
counting  of  tlie  electoral  vote.  I  did  not 
claim  that  that  bill  was  perfect.  It  was  not 
in  -^iew  of  any  contingency  or  case.  It, 
however,  was  in  one  respect  a  safe  bill,  and 
that  is,  leaving  out  of  view  wlio  shoiUd 
count  the  vote,  whether  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  the  two  houses,  it  contained 
no  word  by  which  the  two  houses  could  be 
authorized  to  go  behind  the  returns  of  a 
State,  to  go  behind  the  decision  made  by 
the  returning  officers  of  the  State  appointed 
by  the  State  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  bill 
of  1800,  if  I  remember  correctly,  expressly 
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provided  that  the  two  houses  should  not  go 
behind  the  returns  so  far  as  to  count  the 
votes  for  electors.  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  State  sovereignty ;  I  never  have  been ; 
but  I  have  been  a  consistent  advocate  of 
State  rights  as  I  am  now.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  confers  upon  the 
State  the  power  to  appoint  electors  in  such 
a  way  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
may  prescribe.  This  is  the  absolute  right 
of  each  State.  The  mode  of  appointment 
is  left  to  tlie  Legislature  of  the  State.  The 
determination  as  to  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed is  left  entirely  to  the  State. 

Should  Congress  assume  to  determine 
who  have  been  appointed  so  far  as  to  go 
behind  the  action  of  officers  of  the  State 
appointed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  for  that 
purpose.  Congress  would  absorb  to  Itself 
the  entire  power,  would  become  a  grand 
returning  board,  without  limit  and  with- 
out restraint.  The  very  moment  we  un- 
dertake to  go  behind  the  determination  of 
the  officers  of  the  State  as  to  the  result  of 
a  State  election  and  to  count  and  determine 
the  result  for  ourselves,  that  moment  we 
establish  a  revolution  which  ultimately  will 
be  the  end  of  Presidential  elections.  I  am 
not  now  referring  to  the  certificate  of  the 
Governor,  which  is  prescribed  not  by  State 
laws  but  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress : 
but  I  am  referring  to  that  determination  of 
the  result  of  elections  as  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  the  States.  The  States  have  the 
right  to  appoint  electors ;  the  Legislatiue 
has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  method ;  and 
the  evidence  as  to  the  appointment,  as  to 
who  has  been  appohited,  is  left  to  the 
States  as  absolutely  and  as  completely  as 
the  appointment  itself. 

I  listened  to  the  very  able  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ediftundsl  on 
Saturday  last  with  great  interest.  If  I  un- 
derstood him  correctly  he  assumed  that 
there  was  no  provision  of  the  Constitution 
that  executes  itself  except  one,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  fugitives  from 
labor,  fugitive  slaves ;  that  the  rest  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  not  self- 
executing,  but  require  legislation  to  carry 
them  into  operation.  He  made  a  distinc- 
tion, I  believe,  which  is  correct,  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  powers  conferred  by  the 
Constitution.  Where  a  power  is  conferred 
directly  upon  any  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution,  that  power 
cannot  be  taken  from  that  department; 
that  power  cannot  be  delegated ;  but  where 
the  Constitution  simply  imposed  a  duty, 
but  does  not  vest  any  particular  depart- 
ment with  the  performance  of  that  duty, 
then  Congress  may  by  law  determine  who 
shall  discharge  that  duty. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  aright,  he 
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took  the  ground  that  the  counting  of  the 
votes  was  a  duty  unposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, hut  that  the  Constitution  had  not  lo- 
cated it,  had  not  said  who  should  do  it.  He 
denied  that  the  duty  was  imposed  upon  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  He  said  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  was  directed  to  open  all 
the  certificates,  but  he  was  not  directed  to 
count  them.  He  was  directed  to  open  them 
"and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted."- 
The  power  and  duty  to  count  were  not  lo- 
cated in  the  two  houses ;  the  Constitution 
did  not  say  that  any  more  than  it  said  the 
President  of  the  Senate  should  count  them. 
It  said  the  votes  should  then  be  counted. 
Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
his  position  to  be  true  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  Constitution,  any  part  of  it,  that  in- 
dicates that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shail  count  the  votes  as  well  as  open  them ; 
assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  Constitution 
simply  imposes  a  duty  to  count  the  votes, 
but  does  not  say  by  whom  the  duty  shall  be 
performed,  and  therefore  that  Congress  is 
left  free  to  impose  the  performance  of  that 
duty  upon  a  commission  and  upon  any  per- 
son it  sees  proper  to  put  in  that  situation, 
his  position  would  be  tenable.  The  Sena- 
tor in  applying  that  to  this  case  made  use  of 
the  following  language  : 

"  But.^s  I  have  said,  I  only  intended  on  this  oc- 
casion to  explain  in  as  brief  a  way  as  I  could  ex- 
actly what  the  bill  is  and  in  a  general  way  the 
groonds  upon  which  it  rests.  The  iUustrations 
that  might  be  still  further  made  to  show  that  this 
deciding  power  of  which  I  am  speaking  does  not 
rest  with  yon,  and  as  I  think  to  show  equally  that 
it  does  not  rest  with  either  house  of  Congress 
until  Congress  provides  a  law  that  allows  it  to 
lest  there,  are  so  numerous  that  the  whole  day 
might  be  spent  upon  them." 

The  position  of  the  Senator  is  that  the 
Constitution  created  the  duty  to  count  the 
votes,  but  did  not  locate  the  power  or  duty 
anjrwhere,  and  that  Congress,  under  the 
general  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary 
and.  proper  to  carry  into  execution  the 
powers  given  to  any  department  or  to  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  may  by 
law  devolve  that  duty  upon  a  commission 
or  upon  any  person.  If  I  do  not  state  his 
position  correctly,  I  hope  he  will  correct 
me. 

Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wishes  me  to  correct  him  now,  he 
states  a  part  of  my  position  correctly,  but 
he  only  states  half  of  it ;  but  I  will  take 
the  opportimity  to  correct  him,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  him  afterward. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  stating  the  Senator's  position  correctly 
and  fidly  as  I  understand  it,  and  I  im- 
derstand  this  position  of  his  to  be  necessary 
to  another  part  of  his  argument,  because  if 
the  power  to  coimt  the  votes,  which  I  be- 
lieve he  expresdy  disclaims,  is  lodged  in 


the  two  houses  by  the  Constitution  and  is 
not  a  general  power  to  be  executed  by  law, 
then  tnis  power  must  be  exercised  by  the 
two  houses  only  and  cannot  be  delegated; 
whereas  if  it  is  simply  a  duty  imposed  to 
count  the  vote  then  Congress  may  locate 
that  duty  wherever  it  sees  proper  by  law. 
The  position  of  the  Senator  is  that  neither  the 
President  of  the  Senate  is  vested  with  this 
power  nor  are  the  two  houses  of  Congress, 
that  neither  can  exercise  it  in  the  absence 
of  a  law  passed  for  that  purpose. 

IMPORTANT  PRECEDENTS  CITED. 

And  this  brings  us  then  to  a  very  great 
fact,  which  is  that  for  eighty-four  years 
Presidents  were  counted  in  and  inaugurated 
without  any  authority  in  point  of  law  by 
any  person.  The  President  of  the  Senate 
had  no  power  to  do  it  because  there  was 
no  law  authorizbig  him  to  do  it.  The  two 
houses  had  no  power  to  do  it  because  there 
was  no  law  authorizing  them  to  do  it.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  Constitution  which  had 
not  been  carried  into  operation  by  legisla- 
tion. Now,  sir,  is  it  true  that  for  eighty- 
four  years  Presidents  were  counted  in  and 
inaugurated  without  authority  of  law? 
That  would  be  a  very  great  discovery  tf  it 
were  true.  It  would  show  that  the  men 
who  made  the  Constitution*  did  not  under- 
stand it.  I  believe  that  they  thought  the 
first  President  and  aU  succeeding  Presi- 
dents were  counted  in  and  inaugurated  ac- 
cording to  law.  They  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. Their  opportunities  for  knowing 
what  the  Constitution  is  were  not  so  good 
as  ours,  I  suppose.  They  undoubtedly  be- 
lieved that  the  votes  were  properly  counted 
for  George  Washington,  John  Adams, 
Thomas  Jeflferson,  and  so  on. 

I  believe  that  this  power  is  vested  some- 
where, located  somewhere,  that  if  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
it  belongs  to  the  two  houses.  It  is  in  one 
place  or  the  other.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  location,  in  theory,  that  the  two  houses 
cannot  exercise  this  power  without  legisla- 
tion I  think  is  correct.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  occupies  a  sound  position  in 
that  respect ;  and  whatever  we  may  say 
about  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate, 
and  conceding  that,  as  I  have  done  hereto- 
fore and  have  presented  bills  to  this  cham- 
ber upon  that  hypothesis  heretofore,  yet 
that  in  the  absence  of  legislation  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  must  count  the  votes, 
that  this  results  not  from  any  theory  but 
results  from  necessity  to  prevent  a  dead- 
lock, to  prevent  the  Government  from  com- 
ing to  a  stand-still,  that  until  legislation 
has  been  had  under  which  the  vote  can  be 
counted  by  the  two  houses  or  providing 
some  tribunal  f  oi'  it  the  President  of  the 
Senate  must  count  the  vote,  and  the  vote 
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was  counted  for  seventy-two  years  upon 
that  theory.  If  that  theory  was  not  cor- 
rect, then  it  was  unlawfully  counted  with- 
out authority,  and  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  this  Government  proceeded  ille- 
gally. Chancellor  Kent  stated  the  law  on 
uils  subject  as  I  think  it  has  been  generally 
understood  in  Congress  and  out  of  it  until 
very  recently : 

'*  The  President  of  the  Senate,  on  the  sedond 
Wednesday  in  February  sacceeding  every  meetinfr 
of  the  electors,  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of 
Oongress,  opens  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes 
are  then  to  be  counted.  The  Constitution  does  not 
expressly  declare  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be 
counted  and  the  result  declared.  In  the  case  of 
auestionable  votes,  and  a  closely-contested  elec- 
uon,  this  power  may  be  all-important ;  and  I  pre- 
sume, in  the  absence  of  all  legislative  provision  on 
the  subject,  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  counts 
the  votes  and  determines  the  result,  and  that  the 
two  houses  are  present  only  as  spectators,  to  wit- 
ness the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  transaction, 
and  to  act  only  if  no  choice  be  made  by  the  elec- 
tors." 

Now,  conceding  as  Chancellor  Kent 
seems  to  do,  that  there  may  be  legislation 
on  the  subject,  a  doctrine  to  which  I  have 
subscribed,  yet  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
the  President  of  the  Senate  must  count  the 
votes  to  prevent  the  (Government  coming 
to  a  halt,  and  he  has  counted  the  votes  for 
eighty-four  years,  at  least  for  seventy-two, 
from  1789  until  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  twenty-second  joint  rule.  I  do  not  in- 
tend now  to  go  into  an  argument  as  to  the 
right  of  the  President  ol  the  Senate  to 
count  this  vote  against  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  simply  stating  what  I  have 
heretofore  understood  to  iS  the  general 
doctrine,  that  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
the  President  of  the  Senate  must  count  this 
vote ;  that  if  now  we  fail  to  agree  upon  a 
bill,  we  should  simply  leave  this  question 
where  it  has  been  leit  for  eighty-four  yeai's; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  in 
counting  this  vote  will  be  guilty  of  no 
greater  usurpation  than  he  has  been  guilty 
of  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

We  are  discussing  this  bill  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  case.  We  are  discussing  it  in  the 
presence  of  an  actual  condition  of  things. 
I  shall  be 

ANXIOUS  TO  HAVE  A  FAIR  BILL  ADOPTED. 

I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  agree  with 
the  committee  in  the  recommendation  of  a 
fair  proposition  ;  but  when  we  are  prepar- 
ing a  bill  in  the  presence  of  a  case  made 
up,  ready  to  be  tried,  the  papers  all  signed 
and  in  due  order,  I  insist  that  it  shall  be  a 
fair  bill  under  which  the  condition  of  things 
shall  not  be  unfairly  changed. 
As  I  said  before,  1  believe 

R.  B.  HAYES  IS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT, ' 

elected  upon  the  papers,  elected  under 
every  form  of  law ;  that  he  ought  to  be  in- 
SLUgurated,  and  that  he  must  be  maugurated 


unless  a  bill  shall  be  passed  which  shall 
allow  him  to  be  counted  out  in  defiance  of 
the  well-settled  principles  of  law.  I  am 
not  well  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  go  into 
this  question  to-day  as  I  should  like  to  do. 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
this  bill.  If  the  power  to  count  this  vote 
is  vested  in  the  two  houses,  and  is  not  in 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  then  the  duty 
must  be  performed  by  the  two  houses ;  it 
cannot  be  delegated.  This  was  the  precise 
point,  as  I  understood  it,  of  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  because,  if  he 
were  to  admit  that  the  power  is  vested  in 
the  two  houses  under  the  Constitution,  he 
would  be  compelled  to  admit,  good  lawyer 
as  he  is,  that  that  power  cannot  be  dele- 
gated ;  but  by  placing  it  as  a  floating  power, 
that  is  located  nowhere  untU  it  is  located 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  then  Congress  would 
have  the  right  to  deposit  this  power  with  a 
commission. 

THE  JUDGES  TO  BE  POLITICAL  JUDGES. 

The  commission  created  is  a  mixed  com- 
mission, partly  inside  and  partly  outside, 
five  Senators,  five  Representatives;  and  five 
j  udges.  The  j udges  are  taken,  not  because 
they  are  judges,  not  because  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  because 
they  are  men  of  ^ninent  character  who 
happen  to  occupy  that  position.  Four  of 
them  are  chosen  by  circuits.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  hardly  did  himself  justice 
on  Saturday  when  he  argued  that  they  were 
chosen  by  circuits  on  accomit  of  geograph- 
ical distribution.  They  were  diosen  by 
circuits,  as  I  understand  it,  not  because  of 
geographical  distribution,  but  because  of 
the  political  antecedents  of  the  men  who 
preside  in  those  circuits.  When  the  bill, 
Instead  of  naming  the  judges,  names  the 
circuits,  it  presents  a  harmless  little  sham 
that  deceives  nobody. 

Four  judges  are  taken  by  the  bill  because 
of  their  pohtical  antecedents,  two  on  each 
side.  In  other  words,  the  judges  are  select- 
ed upon  political  grounds,  equally  divided, 
it  is  said,  in  order  to  make  the  bill  a  fair 
one.  Nevertheless^  selection  is  made  in  the 
Supreme  Court  on  political  grounds.  If 
we  are  to  deal  with  the  Supreme  Court — 
and  I  confess  I  looked  upon  that  proposi- 
tion vrith  more  favor  than  the  other — ^I 
thought  we  ought  to  have  taken  the  whole 
court,  and  not  admit  by  any  form  of  provi- 
sion that  we  believed  politics  entered  into 
the  court;  not  divide  it  up  on  political 
/grounds;  not  assume  that  the  duties  of 
that  court  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
their  political  prepossessions,  but  take  the 
whole  court  as  a  court.  I  thought  that  the 
least  objectionable.  It  is  true  the  other 
day,  when  there  was  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment here  referring  this  matter  to  the  Sur- 
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preme  Court,  T  voted  against  it ;  but  I  did 
so  ciiiefly  because  it  re-enacted  the  elec- 
toral college  and  re-enacted  an  election  of 
President  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  States.  But  if  we  are  to  take  an  outside 
tribunal  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  far  better 
that  we  should  take  the  court  and  take  it 
as  a  court,  take  all  the  judges,  and  not  pick 
around  them  to  get  an  equal  number  on 
political  grounds.  /  thouaht  that  was  a 
blow  at  the  court  and  woula  do  it  more  in- 
jury than  (any  course  that  could  be  taken. 
They  are  to  take  a  fifth.  Four  Judges  are 
to  select  a  fifth. 

ILLEGAL  MANNER    OP  APPOINTINa  THE 

JUDGES. 

Here  is  a  very  grave  question  presented, 
right  at  the  threshold  :  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  these  commissioners?  Ai'e  they 
officers?  They  are  sworn ;  the  very  high- 
est duty  is  imposed  upon  them,  the  decis- 
ion of  the  greatest  case  that  can  arise  under 
our  institutions.  If  they  are  officers,  are 
they  not  to  be  appointed  as  other  officers 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
are  appointed  j*  Can  we  take  four  men  by 
name  and  authorize  them  to  appoint  the 
fifth  and  submit  to  this  court  thus  organ- 
ized this  great  case  ?  Is  it  not  a  court  to 
all  intents  and  purposes?  You  call  it  a 
commission,  but  names  are  nothing.  It  is 
a  court  invested  with  the  very  highest  Juris- 
diction to  decide  both  law  and  fact,  ex- 
pressly charged  with  deciding  the  question, 
Wliat'are  the  po Wei's  of  each  or  of  both 
houses  of  Congi'ess  ?  and  expressly  charged 
with  finding  the  fact  as  to  who  have  been 
elected  j^lectors  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  If  it  is  a  court,  should  it  not  be 
appointed  as  the  Constitution  requires 
other  courts  to  be,  and  if  these  men  are 
public  officers,  should  they  not  be  appointed 
as  officers  of  the  United  States  are  required 
to  be  appointed  ?  This  is  a  contrivance,  to 
use  the  very  mildest  words,  a  contrivance^ 
a  patched-up  thing ^  five  Representatives, 
five  Senators,  four  Judges  first,  and  they  to 
choose  a  fifth,  and  thus  this  tribunal  is  to  be 
created  that  is  to  make  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  There  are  no  analogies  for 
it  in  our  Constitution  or  in  our  laws  or  in 
oiu"  history.  We  have  no  tribunals  made 
up  in  that  way. 

THE  TRIBUNAL  ILLEGAL. 

If  we  were  to  make  this  tribunal  exclu- 
sively in  the  two  houses,  make  it  consist  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  entirely,  and 
stop  there,  the  question  would  then  arise, 
can  we  do  it  ?  If  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  two  houses,  can  you 
leave  it  to  a  few  members  of  these  two 
houses  and  agree  to  be  bound  by  their  de- 
cision?   Can  you  pass  a  law  in  that  way? 


Can  you  by  Joint  resolution  or  by  bill  au- 
thorize a  conference  committee  to  pass  a 
law  and  to  make  it  binding  unless  it  is  re- 
versed by  a  majority  of  boSi  houses.  Com- 
mittees are  but  facilities  of  Congress,  and 
their  action  amounts  to  nothing  unless  rat- 
ified; by  Congress.  The  decision  of  a  con- 
ference committee  amounts  to  nothing  in 
point  of  law  until  after  both  houses  snail 
have  confirmed  its  action ;  but  here  you 
create  a  commission  partly  of  Senators, 
partly  of  Members,  and  partly  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Com*t,  and  you  pror 
vide  that  the  finding  of  that  commission 
shall  be  valid  unless  reversed  by  a  major- 
ity of  both  houses.  Here  is  a  clear  delega- 
tion of  power.  If  it  were  provided  that  the 
finding  of  that  commission  should  not  be 
valid  until  confirmed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress,  there  would  be  no  delegation  of 
power.  You  could  Just  as  well  provide 
that  it  shall  be  binding  unless  reversed  by 
two-thirds  of  each  House,  or  you  could  pro- 
vide that  it  should  be  absolutely  binding 
and  that  there  shall  be^no  appeal  at  all. 
Here  you  create  a  court  and  you  give  an 
appeal  from  this  court  not  to  a  higher  court 
known  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  you  give  an  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  provided  that  if 
the  appeal  shall  be  sustained  by  both  houses 
concurrently  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
shall  be  reversed.  I  will  say  one  word  fur- 
ther m  regard  to  the  bill. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  law,  in 
connection  with  the  election  of  a  President, 
in  preserving  and  defining  the  rights  of  the 
States,  that  me  action  of  the  States  shall  be 
received  unquestioned  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  that  power^  what- 
ever it  may  be^  that  shall  count  the  vote  ; 
and  any  authority  conferred  upon  this 
commission,  or  that  might  be  conferred  by 
an  act  of  Congress  upon  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  any  other  agency  selected  to 
go  behind  the  returning  board  of  a  State 
and  count  the  votes,  would  be,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, a  gross  violation  of  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  Constitution,  revolution,  and  the 
end  of  Presidential  elections  under  our  sys- 
tem. 

I  wish  briefly  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  to  this  bill.  I  speak 
of  the  Jurisdictional  part,  that  part  confer- 
ring Jurisdiction  upon  this  commission,  and 
it  is  the  vital  part  of  the  bill.  We  need 
not  deceive  ourselves  for  a  moment 
about  this  business.  We  know  that  both 
parties  are  looking  intently  to  that  ques- 
tion and  at  that  particular  point.  We 
may  aflPect  to  be  oblivious  of  it  here, 
but  we  understand  that  the  decision  of  this 
Presidential  question  depends  absolutely 
upon  that  question,  for  if  the  principle 
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$kaU  stand  that  tiu  action  ofikf  State  am^ 
ikorititSy  those  that  are  appointed  to  comnt 
tke  totes  and  to  saw  by  ^tate  taws  fcko  are 
decied^  Rutherford  B,  Hayes  is  elected  amd 
Mr,  Tilden  cannot  be  connied  in  except  by 
overturning  that  principle.  It  is  all  in  that^ 
aod  the  able  lai^yers  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  this  floor  and  eA-ervwhere  under- 
stand that  Just  as  \\-eU  as  we  do.  I  call  at- 
tention to  that  part  of  this  bill  which  gives 
the  jurisdiction  to  this  tribunal : 

**  Ererr  objectioD  sh&U  be  made  in  writinir.  and 
.shall  state  clearly  and  concisely,  and  vriihout  ar- 
inimenu  the  irroond  thereof,  and  shall  be  sirned 
by  at  least  one  Senator  and  one  Member  ox  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  same  shall 
be  received.  When  all  such  objections  so  made 
to  any  certificate,  vote,  or  paper  from  a  State 
shall  have  been  received  and  read,  all  such  certifi- 
cates, votes,  and  papers  so  objected  to,  and  all 
papers  accompanying  the  same,  lo^ther  with 
such  objections,  &hall  be  forthwith  submitted  to 
said  commission,  which  shall  proceed  to  consider 
the  same;  with  the  same  powers,  if  any,  now 
possessed  for  that  purpose  by  the  two  houses 
acting  separately  or  together/' 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  bill  proceeds 
upon  a  theory  different  from  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,an  his  ai^ument. 
He  assumes  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
locate  this  power  anywhere,  but  that  it  is 
to  be  located  by  law,  while  this  bill  goes 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  this  power  is  lo- 
cated in  the  two  houses,  and  that  this  com- 
mission shall  have  w^hat  the  two  houses 
have,  more  or  less — 

"which  shaU  proceed  to  consider  the  same, 
with  the  same  powers,  if  any^  now  possessed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  two  housei^  acting;  separately 
or  together,  and,  by  a  majori^  of  votes,  decide 
whether  any  and  what  votes  from  such  State  are 
the  votes  provided  for  by  the  Ck>nstitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  many  and  what  persons 
were  duly  appointed  electors  in  such  State,  and 
may  therein  take  into  view  such  petitions,  deposi- 
tions, and  other  papers,  if  any,  as  shall,  by  the 
Ck)nstitntion  and  now  existing  law,  be  competent 
and  pertinent  in  such  consideration." 

First,  they  are  required  to  find  what  were 
the  constitutional  votes  of  a  State.  They 
are  required  to  do  a  thin^  there  whieh  in 
my  opinion  the  Constitution  does  not  au- 
thorize, whether  the  power  to  count  the 
votes  be  vested  in  the  President  of  the 
Senate  or  in  the  two  houses.  They  are 
required  to  find,  for  example,  under  that 
provision  whether  the  electors  were  eligible 
or  ineligible  as  to  their  qualifications,  while 
I  maintain  there  is  no  time  or  place  under 
the  Constitution  when  the  votes  are  counted 
for  an  inquiry  of  that  kind.  The  duty  is 
short  and  simple.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  open  the  certificates  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  houses  and  the  votes 
shall  then  be  counted.  There  is  but  one 
thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  count  the  votes. 
There  is  no  time,  there  is  no  place  to  try 
the  question  of  the  eligibility  of  the  electors. 

Suppose  it  should  be  said,  if  you  please, 
that  the  President  himself,  the  candidate, 


is  not  a  dtixen  of  the  United  States ;  that 
he  is  not  eligible  to  be  elected,  and  that 
that  charge  should  be  made  when  the  votes 
are  counted.  The  candidate  takes  issue : 
he  says  he  is  a  citiren ;  was  bom  in  this 
country,  or  he  says  he  is  tJiirty-five  years 
old.  That  maybe  denied.  An  issue  of 
fact  arises.  Can  you  try  that  issue  then  ? 
Will  you  cmmt  liim  out  because  you  say 
he  is  not  thirty-fi^'e  irears  old  when  he  sayis 
heis^  You  cannot  try  that  question  of 
fcict  then.  \nil  you  count  him  out  because 
it  is  said  he  was  not  bom  in  the  Unitetl 
States?  He  says  that  he  was  ;  that  there 
are  those  living' who  were  present  and  can 
prox-e  it.  H  that  issue  is  made  you  cannot 
possibly  try  it  at  that  time.  And  so  with 
regard  to  electors.  U  they  suggest  that  an 
elector  was  not  eligible,  Uiat  he  was  post- 
master, if  you  please,  lie  may  deny  the  fact; 
he  may  insist  that  he  had  resigned  before 
that  time,  and  his  re^i^ation  had  been 
accepted.  Is  there  any  tune  or  place  there 
to  try  the  issue  of  fact,  whether  he  was 
eligible  or  not ;  ^iiether  he  was  postmaster 
or  not ;  whether  he  was  qualified  or  not  to 
become  an  elector?  No,  Mr.  President, 
whoever  may  count  the  votes,  there  is  no 
time  or  place  when  you  comit  the  votes  to 
try  that  question. 

The  two  houses  are  to  come  together. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  is  to  open  all 
the  certificates.  That  does  not  mean  every 
kind  of  certificate  that  may  be  placed  in 
his  possession.  It  does  not  meau  any 
paper  that  may  purport  to  be  a  certificate, 
but  he  is  to  open  all  the  certificates  from 
the  electors  of  tlie  several  States  and  tlie 
votes  shall  then  be  counted,  the  votes  in 
those  certificates,  be  they  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, be  they  for  an  sdieii,  or  be  they 
for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  tJiat 
time  and  at  that  place  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  count  the  vote^ 
It  may  be  said  that  the  candidate  Is  not 
qualified  to  be  elected ;  it  may  be  said  that 
the  elector  was  not  qualified  to  be  an  elec- 
tor, but  you  cannot  try  that  issue  of  fact 
then  and  there ;  tliere  is  but  one  thing  to 
do,  that  is  to  count  the  votes.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  has  his  duty,  and  that 
is  to  open  the  certificate  that  comes  from 
the  electors  of  the  States.  He  is  not  bound 
to  open  certificates  from  pretended  au- 
thority, from  outsiders,  from  persons  un- 
known officially.  I  am  going  on  a  little 
further,  Mr.  President. 

NO  POWER  TO  GO  BEHIND  THE  RETURNS 
FROM  THE  STATES. 

This  bill  requires  this  commission  to  find 
the  facts,  whether  these  electors  were  duly 
appointed.  We  will  just  put  the  word 
"elected"  instead  of  '* appointed,'*  for  in 
this  connection  it  means  the  same  thing. 
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They  are  required  to  find  were  these  elec- 
tors duly  appointed?  They  are  not  required 
to  find  whether  they  have  been  duly  certified 
by  the  State  authorities  as  having  been 
elected.  No,  sir ;  but  they  are  required  to 
find  the  fact  were  they  duly  appointed  or 
elected?  If  it  had  said  that  this  commis- 
sion shall  find  how  many  electors  there 
were,  and  whether  they  were  duly  certi- 
fied as  having  been  elected  by  the  State 
authorities  or  the  returning  board. created 
for  that  purpose,  we  could  understand  that ; 
but  they  are  required  to  find  the  facts  as  to 
who  was  elected,  and  thus,  as  I  apprehend 
this  bill,  they  are  required  to  go  behind  the 
retiurns  from  the  States.  If  it  was  intended 
that  they  should  find  who  had  been  certi- 
fied by  the  States  as  having  been  appointed 
or  elected,  that  would  be  simple  and  easily 
understood ;  but  the  bill  quietly  and  inno- 
cently requires  the  commission  to  find  the 
fact  as  to  who  was  duly  elected.  Then  it 
provides  that  for  that  purpose  they — 

"May  therein  take  into  view  such  petitions, 
dei>ositions,  and  other  papers,  if  any,  as  shall,  by 
the  Constitution  and  now  existing  law,  be  compe- 
tent and  pertinent  in  such  consideration." 

In  finding  the  fact  as  to  who  was  duly 
elected,  they  are 'authorized  to  take  into 
consideration  petitions,  unsworn  evidence, 
depositions,  papers  of  all  kinds,  reports, 
everything  that  may  be  put  in  for  the  in- 
formation of  Congress.  If  these  things 
are  not  to  be  considered  in  determining 
who  has  been  elected,  then  the  reference 
is  useless.  If  this  commission  is  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  State  authorities,  by  those 
who  have  been  certified  as  elected  by  the 
returning  officers  of  the  several  States, 
then  tliey  have  no  occasion  to  look  at  these 
petitions,  memorials  and  reports.  The 
bill  invites  them  to  look  at  these  papers, 
invites  them  for  a  purpose,  and  there  can 


be  no  use  in  looking  at  them  If  the  other 
principle  of  law  is  to  be  observed,  that 
they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  returns 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  several  States. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  do  the  in- 
telligence of  these  distinguished  democratic 
Senators  but  justice  when  I  say  that  they 
would  not  go  for  this  bill  except  that  it 
gave  them  a  chance  for  the  only  thing  that 
can  count  Mr.  TUden  in,  and  that  is  to  go 
behind  the  returns.  Outside  of  that  he  has 
no  chance,  no  possible  hope ;  and  that  these 
distinguished  and  eminent  lawyei*s  go  for 
a  bill  which  at  the  very  beginning  cuts  off 
and  shuts  out  this  their  only  hope,  I  must 
be  excused  for  saying  that  I  do  not  believe 
it.  . 


THE  VOTE. 

The  debate  was  continued  until  Thurs- 
day morning,  January  25th,  when,  after  a 
night's  session,  a  vote  was  taken  with  the 
following  result : 

Yeas.— ^Alcorn,  Allison,  Barnum,  Bay- 
ard, Bogy,  Booth,  Boutwell,  Burnside, 
Chafiee,  Christiancy,  Cockrell,  Conkling, 
Cooper,  Cragin,  Davis,  Dawes,  Dennis, 
Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen,  Goldthwaite, 
Gordon,  Howe,  Johnston,  Jones  of  Florida, 
Jones  of  Nevada,  Kelly,  Kernan,  McCreery, 
McDonald,  McMillan,  Maxey,  Merrimon, 
Morrill,  Pi-ice,  Kandolph,  Ransom,  Kobert- 
son,  Saulsbm-y,  Sharon,  Stevenson,  Teller, 
Thurman,  Wallace.  Whyte,  Windom,  With- 
ers, Wright — Total,  47. 

Nays. — Blaine,  Bruce,  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania,  Cameron  of  Wisconsin, 
Clayton,  Conover,  Dorsey,  Eaton,  Hamil- 
ton, Hamlin,  Ingalls,  Mitchell,  Morton, 
Patterson,  Sargent,  Sherman,  West — TotaL 
17. 
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THE  RETURN. 

Congress  did  not  yield  the  time  so  fully 
during  the  holiday  season,  as  it  has  done  in 
former  years.  There  was  not  really  what 
may  be  termed  a  substantial  vacation,  as 
the  two  houses  successively  ad j omened  over 
the  three  customary  days  to  suit  their  own 
convenience.  These  adjournments  con- 
tinued so  that  in  case  of  emergency  Con- 
gress might  immediately  convene.  The 
principal  reason,  however,  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  request  of  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  Democratic  chairman  of  the  House  In- 


vestigating Committee,  sent  to  Louisiana 
to  ferret  out  the  alleged  election  frauds  of 
the  Republicans,  and  who  was  then  anx- 
ious to  compel  certain  parties  to  break  the 
seal  of  secrecy  and  give  up  papers,  tele- 
grams, and  documents,  which  it  was  hoped 
by  the  Democracy  would  be  damaging  to 
the  Republican  party.  Hence,  the  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  was  kept  going  from 
time  to  time  tlirough  the  holidays,  and 
Speaker  Randall  stood  by  the  bellows,  oc- 
casionally forcing  a  puff  on  the  fire  to  keep 
it  from  going  entirely  out.    At  last,  how- 
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ever,  the  Members,  many  of  whom  hi 
gone  awAj  in  spite  of  the  public  emerge  nc 
came  back  to  their  work,  and  about  We 
nesday  or  Thursday,  Jaouary  4th,  187 
the  Congress  had  settled  down  to  steac 
business  lor  the  balance  of  the  session. 


Duriog  the  last  month  the  morning 
hour  in  both  houses  has  been  spent  in  pre- 
senting and  briefly  considering  a  great  va- 
riety of  memorials,  resolutions,  and  bUls 
proposed  or  reported,  which  are  referred 
to  their  appropriate  committees  or  other- 
wise disposed  of.  Private  bills  have,  how- 
ever, received  very  little  attention.  The 
lobby  men  and  women,  though  In  large 
numbers  hovering  about  Congress,  have 
not  been  able  to  make  much  progress  with 
their  various  schemes  for  plundering  the 
public  treasury,  although  it  would  appear 
that  the  ri^d  vh-tue  of  retrenchment  and 
economy  displayed  by  the  Democratic 
House  last  year  has  perceptibly  relaxed 
since  the  event  of  November  last. 

The  regular  appropriation  bills  are  only 
advancing  at  a  snaU's  pace  through  their 
customary  long  and  circuitous  legislative 
route,  none  of  them  liaving  yet  reached 
the  end  ol  the  Journey  and  entered  into  a 
condition  of  law.  The  affairs  of  the  Dis- 
trict have  received  some  attention.  Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  pavement  ot  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  to  Gleuwood  cemeteiy,  to 
an  appropiiatioQ  of  (20,000  (or  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  to  a  form  of  goveiiiraent  for  the 
District,  to  a  reform  school  foi  girls,  and 
to  the  present  organization  of  the  Pohce 
Commissioners  and  the  police  force  ha\e 
claimed  the  attention  ot  Congress  The 
Silver  Commission,  authorized  at  the  last 
session  of  Congres'',  are  still  at  work  col- 
lecting and  coUating  materials  lor  their  re- 
port. The  rules  of  the  Senate,  which  have 
for  the  last  two  years  been  under  revision  at 
the  hands  ot  the  committee  of  which  Senator 
Ferry  ot  SDchigan  and  President  pro  tem.  of 
the  Senate  ischaimuui,  have  at  length  been 
adopted,  and  a  very  great  and  good  work 
has  thus  been  accomplished.  The  action 
of  Congress  on  the  broad  question  of  the 
Pacific  railroad  acts,  which  looks  to  the  use 
of  these  Important  lines  of  communication 
by  the  Government  for  the  public  conven- 


resentatlves.  These,  with otherminor mat- 
ters in  the  regular  order  ol  legislative  busi- 
ness, comprise  alxiut  all  that  has  l3een  done 
by  Congress  since  the  holidays. 

RECUSANT  WITNESSES. 

An  important  question  has  been  raised 
in  the  House  upon  the  refusal  of  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Ortoii,  officers  ol  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  to  produce  the 
alleged  Republican  telegrams  sent  south- 
ward since  the  November  election.  After 
much  conflict  and  opposition  the  affair  has 
ended  by  the  submission  of  those  two  gen- 
tlemen to  the  will  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  TWs  will  open  a  wide 
field  ot  inqtury  and  create  a  demand  for 
the  production  of  nil  the  Democratic  tele- 
grams sent  over  the  country  during  the 

The  Democratic  majority  ot  the  House 
have  also  in»sted  that  the  memlDers  of  the 
returniug  1x<ard  of  the  State  ot  Louisiana 
are  in  contempt  ot  tlie  House  for  refusing 
to  produce,  on  the  call  of  Mr.  Morrison, 
chairman  of  the  House  iuvestigating  com- 
mittee In  Louisiana,  all  their  documents, 
papers,  Ac,  relating  to  Chelate  Presidential 
election  in  that  State ;  and  two  members  ol 
the  said  board  being  at  the  Federal  capital 
have  been  arrested  and  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  for  this  alleged  contempt.  The 
matter  is,  however,  at  this  writing,  left  un- 
decided. 

Meanwhile  the  elections  committee  of 
the  House  with  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  a 
New  York  lawyer  and  counsel  for  tJie  rob- 
ber Tweed,  but  now  a  member  of  the 
House  and  of  the  committee,  for  chief  man- 
ager,  have  l>een  prying  into  the  operations 
of  the  national  and  congressional  execu- 
tive Kepubliean  committees,  and  their  com- 
munications to  the  Republicans  in  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  elsewhere  to  see 
II  something  cannot  be  unearllied  to  the 
scandal  of  the  Republican  party.  But 
thus  far  all  these  herculean  efforts  have 
proved  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  the  demoo- 
racy. 
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At  the  same  time  Senator  Morton's  com- 
mittee have  been  following  up  a  money 
transaction  of  some  $8,000  between  certain 
parties  in  If ew  York  city,  and  the  famous 
Mr.  Cronin,  the  Tilden  elector  of  Oregon, 
and  others  complicated  with  him  in  the 
infamous  trick  perpetrated  in  that  State  iJy 
Grover,  the  Democratic  Governor,  and  the 
rest  of  them. 

THE   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  eight  or  nine  committees  sent  out  in 
December  last,  to  take  testimony  of  elec- 
tion frauds  in  the  several  "bull-dozed" 
States  have  all  finished  their  work  and  have 
returned  to  Congress  with  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony which  it  will  take  weeks  if  not 
months  to  bring  to  the  full  knowledge  of 
Congress  and  the  country.  That  a  state 
of  violence  and  terrorism  has  existed  all 
through  the  South,  as  well  as  fraudulent 
voting  in  some  parts  of  the  Northern 
States,  there  can  bfe  no  manner  of  doubt. 
But  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  States  can  have  any 
conception  of  the  Southern  condition  as  it 
really  is,  would  seem  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  possibility.  Tlie  story  now  to 
be  told  officially  will  disclose  the  matter 
more  fully  than  ever  before. 

THE   PBESIDENT'S   USE  OF    THE  TltOOPS. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  demo- 
cratic House  to  bring  out  the  action  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  use  of 
the  army,  as  it  would  seem  with  the  design 
if  possible  to  bring  such  action  into  disre- 
pute, or  make  it  the  foundation  of  accusa- 
tion and  complaint  against  the  Adminis- 
tration. Calls  have  been  made  upon  the 
President  for  information,  and  he  has  just 
answered  by  a  special  message  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  set  the  matter  forever  at  rest 
with  every  fair-minded  man.  He  states 
the  different  sources  of  information  which 
had  come  to  him  showing  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable question  the  disturbed  condition 
of  affairs  in  several  of  the  Southern  States. 
Upon  this  information  he  could  not  fail  to 
act.  He  gave  orders  for  the  disposition  of 
the  troops  at  points  where  the  public  peace 
was  threatened,  but  in  no  case  did  they  in- 
terfere with  the  lawful  and  free  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.  He  shows  how 
his  predecessors  had  done  the  same  thing 


before  even  on  a  larger  scale,  and  nobody 
ever  questioned  their  right  or  their  duty  to 
do  so. 

COUNTING  THE  VOTE. 

As  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
session,  the  all-absorbing  topic  in  Congress 
as  well  as  out  ci^  it  now  is  the  electoral 
count  and  the  final  declaration  of  the  re- 
sult. This  has  in  one  form  or  other  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  and  engaged  the  time 
and  labor  of  both  houses.  Various  propo- 
sitions have  been  submitted  both  in  .the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  individuals  and  from  standing  commit- 
tees. Memorials  on  the  subject  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  and  from  vari- 
ous classes  of  citizens  have  been  presented, 
all  urging  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the 
present  difficulties.  Protracted  discussions 
upon  the  whole  subject  have  followed.  In 
the  meantime  the  joint  committees  of  the 
two  houses,  appointed  to  report  a  mode  of 
counting  the  votes,  have  devised  a  plan 
which  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  two  committees  with  the  exception  of 
Senator  Morton.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittees with  the  bill  agreed  upon  by  them 
was  then  presented.  This  report  and  bill 
will  be  found  on  pages  124-134. 


Army  Vultures. — ^There  are  bad  men 
who  live  upon  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
There  are  men  who  would  plunge  the  na- 
tion into  civil  war  so  as  to  better  enable 
them  to  plunder  their  neighbors..  A  yoke 
of  oxen  could  not  drag  them  into  the  ser- 
vice. They  are  not  fighters;  they  are 
bummers  and  tliieves  who  hang  on  the  out- 
skirts of  an  army  ready  to  descend  upon  it 
like  so  many  hungiy  vultures  at  the  proper 
time,  to  feed  and  fatten  upon  the  carcasi^es 
of  the  slain.  This  is  the  class  that  is  shout- 
ing for  Tilden  or  war !  If  the}'  should  get 
Tilden  they  would  be  as  valiant  as  Falstaff 
astride  the  dead  body  of  the  gallant  Percy. 
If  they  should  bring  about  war,  tiiey  would 
sneak  to  the  rear,  and  while  honest  people 
cut  each  others'  throats,  they  would  rob 
their  homes  and  steal  away  the  substance 
of  the  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans. 

Out  upon  this  class  of  public  enemies ! 
They  should  be  scourged  Avith  the  lash,  and 
if  this  fails  to  impart  wisdom,  they  should 
be  sent  to  stand  guard  over  the  Black  Hills 
during  a  few  months  of  winter.  If,  after 
this  experience,  they  still  clamor  for  war, 
they  should  be  sent  to  captiu*e  Sitting  Bull 
or  transferred  to  the  Mexican  army. 
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'  GROWTH  OF  THE  NATION  UNDER  REPUBLICANISM. 


The  Republican  partj,  as  a  political  organ- 
ization, dates  its  history  from  185G.  It  came 
into  power  March  4,  1861,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  it  has  been  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  national  affairs. 

Has  it  been  faithful  to  its  trust  ?  This  ques- 
tion has  been  passed  upon  by  the  people 
three  times  since  1S61.  First,  in  1864,  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  re-election  ;  second,  in  1868, 
at  the  election  of  General  Grant ;  third,  in 
1872,  when  the  people  returned  the  present 
incumbent  by  the  largest  popular  majority 
ever  given  to  a  President.  Thus  it  would 
appear  that  up  to  1872,  at  least,  the  people 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  Republicanism,  and 
by  their  votes  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
the  party  had  been  faithful  to  its  trust.  Has 
it  done  anything  since  the  last  popular  en- 
dorsement, to  forfeit  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  American  people  ?  We  think  not, 
for  we  .believe  its  public  services  have  been 
as  faithfully  performed  since  1872,  as  they 
were  before.  If  it  has  made  mistakes,  it  has 
been  quick  to  correct  them — and  in  this  it 
has  shown  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  a  nation  that  has  entrusted  it  with  power 
for  the  past  fourteen  years.  •  This  prompt  re- 
flection of  the  popular  will  has  been  a  lead- 
ing trait  in  the  character  of  Republicanism. 
All  its  public  measures  have  been  based 
upon  public  wants,  and  to  discover  these 
wants,  and  to  administer  to  them,  have  been 
the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the  party. 

As  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  political  cam- 
paign whose  issues  are  to  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876,  it 
is  well  to  briefly  review  the  past  history  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  to  again  ask  the  ques- 
tion, **  has  it  been  faithful  to  its  trust  ?" 


The  trust  confided  to  its  care  in  1861,  was 
the  nation  itself.  Never  was  a  more  sacred 
trust  given  to  a  party  to  keep,  and  never 
has  one  been  guarded  with  equal  fidelity,  or 
with  more  religious  care. 

To  this  fidelity  and  this  care  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  indebted  for  the  Gov- 
ernment they  now  enjoy.  It  must  ever  re- 
main as  a  recognized  fact  worthy  of  historic 
preservation,  that  the  Republican  party  took 
np  the  theory  of  self-government  and  made 
it  a  grand  success,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Democracy  proclaimed  it  a  failure. 

Democracy  had  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
saving  the  Union,  had  announced  its  wil- 
lingness to  see  its  bonds  severed,  had  pro- 
claimed its  determination  to  make  no  efforts 
■to  stay  the  tide  that  was  sweeping  the  na- 
tion to  certain  destruction,  when  the  loyal 
people  called  the  Republican  party  into 
power  and  gave  into  its  hands  a  trust  which 
Democracy  was  about  to  betray. 

A  nation  without  credit  at  home  and 
abroad,  its  treasury  nearly  bankrupt,  its  cur- 
rency insecure,  its  navy  scattered,  its  army 
small  and  demoralized,  its  authority  repudi- 
ated and  defied  in  eleven  States,  its  Southern 
forts  and  arsenals  in  the  hands  of  insurgents, 
a  powerful  political  party  which  had  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  disas- 
trous state  of  aflfairs — holding  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  prevent  unity  of  action,  was  a  fair 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  truSt  when 
Republicans  came  into  power. 

It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  peril  to  the 
nation — the  darkest  period  in  its  history. 
True,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  millions 
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u  th«y  rallied  to  thti  Buiipnrt  oF  Ihe  Unli 
lightene.l  up  this  period  of  gloom,  but  thti 
actual  d-inger  wliii.-h  busft  Ihe  Union  iriB 
greatur  than  anj  b«rar«  Hncountered.  The 
South  w.ia  in  opea  rebellion  and  thii  North 
traadividrdin  Bt-Dtimiiiit.  Tha  Democratic 
party  maintained  its  nrganization,  and  used 
It  to  encourage  the  South  and  to  dixconrage 
the  fB-Tli  of  tile  Morih.  Yet  in  the  face  of 
almost  iiiiurmouutalitttobittades,  the  Repub- 
lican |><irty  folloiTHd  the  dictates  of  lo.valt; 
and  juHtice,  and  turnud  ovither  to  tlie  ri);ht 
nor  the  left  until  the  rvbellion  was  cruehud, 
and  the  Union  saved.  Therefore,  to  the  Re- 
publicau  part/,  to  its  wisdom  and  fidelity, 
its  pntriiitiam  and  courage,  the  people  owe 
the  exietence  of  the  Diiion.  If  it  had  no 
other  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  nation 
than  this  one  of  preeerving  its  nationality, 
it  slioulit  outweigh  all  the  claims  of  Democ- 
Tau/,  and  entitle  it  to  the  confidence  and 
support  of  every  loyal  American  citizen. 

But  it  hoa  other  claims.  It  has  not  only 
organized  the  means  for  saving  the  nation, 
in  the  face  of  tha  greateiit  rebellion  of  mo-1- 
ern  times,  but  it  has,  by  the  oparation  of 
wise  laws  and  a  liberal  policy,  developed  a 
growtli  of  material  prosperity  rarely  equalled 
in  the  history  of  nations. 

To  fully  comprehend  the  advancement 
made  during  a  single  decade  of  Bepublicau 
ascenJonoy,  letna  briefly  compare  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  1S60,  with  its  con- 
dition in  1870,  as  shown  by  the  9th  census  : 


In  18G0  the  popnlation  of  the  United  States 
was,  according  to  the  census,  31,lf>3,744, 
Ineluding  Territories,  31,443,321.  According 
to  the  census  of  18TU,  the  population  wi 
38,115,ii41.  Including  Territories,  38,558 
371.     The  following  table  shows  tha  populi 


tion  of  each  division, 
years: 

and  the  gain  in  ten 

„„„. 

FOrCLATIOK. 

18G0. 

1S70. 

OAIB. 

Kaatern  ... 

Middle 

Western ... 
Southarn... 

Paoillo 

Territories 

Total 

3,155,583 

3.258,-- 50 

9.091,878 

10,259,016 

439,316 

259,5.-7 

3,487,024 
10,158,729 
12,9.iB,930 
10,S08,379 
693,B61 
442,731' 

35l',641 
1.900,479 
3,876,051 
549,381 
254,345 
183,153 

31,443,321 

38,558,371 

?,I15,QS0 

The   percentage  of  increase,  from   IBM  to 
1870,  was  somewhat  smaller  than  that  shown 
between  1S50  and  18ti0.    This  can  be  reaHilj 
accounted  for   by   causes  directly  traceable 
lo  the  war.    The  Surgeon    General    United 
States   Army   flies  the   losses  of  the  Union 
armies,  by  death,  at  304,00  i  — by  discharge, 
285.000.     The  Confederate  losses  are  estima- 
ted at  3  .0,000.    Add  to  tliis  the  large  number, 
on  both  Bides,  who  ciied  after  tha  close  of  tha 
war,  from  causes  chargeable  to  the  service, 
and  wo  have  not  les  than  l,000,'OO  of  the  de- 
crease accounted  for.     The  loss  of  so  large  a 
number  of  able-bodied  men  would  necessarily 
alTect  the  ratio  of  births  during  tha  decade. 
Therefore,  the  difference  between  the  estima- 
ted  population  fur   1870  — 41,609,000  — and 
the  actual  count — S-", 658,371 — may  be  prop- 
erly attributed  to  the  rebellion,  and  causes 
directly  chargeable  to  it.    Yet.  despite  these 
unfavorable  causes,  which  retarded  the  natu- 
ral  growth  of  the   nation,  the   close  of  the 
first   decade  of    Repulilican    administration 

over  seven  millions.     The  increase  up  to  the 
present  time,  may  i-sfely  bo  assumed  to  reach 
not  less  than  1I,500,OUO,  making  the  present 
popuiation  about  42,000,000. 

The  substantial  growth  in  the  prodncta  of 
manufactures  from  1860  to  1870,  illustrate  tho 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  nation.    It  is  aafe 
to  assume  that  the  increase  of  products   of 
manufactures  to  June  30,  1874,  would  be  up- 
ward of  »3,O00,00O,0OO.    The  followin;  table 
shows  the  increase  from  18(iO  to  1870: 

L 


BTAIKg. 

,„™„,o,»„™„™. 

18S0 

WO. 

(168,599,287 
790,926,-290 
34B,675,290 
193, 462,5. '1 
71,229,989 

$1,0119,116,772 

1,783,81;),  923 

1,07-J,933,H6S 

253,618,438 

89,342,48l> 

#540,6 17, 48& 
986,887,633 
726,258,068 
60,155,915 
18,112,493 

Middle  States 

Sonthern  States 

Pacific  States 

Total 

tl,87B,893,377 

t4,208,8-24,971 

J2,3Jl,931,594 

\ 
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GROWTH    IN    TRUB  WBALTH. 

The  increase  of  the  true  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion for  the  same  time,  will  better  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  Government  which, 
in  a  large  measure,  has  be^n  instrumental  in 
bringing  it  about.  This  increase  shows 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  nation  under  a 
single   decade  of  Republican  rule,  and  dis- 


poses of  the  charge  so  often  made  bj  Democ> 
racy,  that  Republicanism  has  impoverished 
the  country.  No  better  evidence  can  be 
found  of  the  fallacy  of  this  assumption  than 
that  contained  in  the  impartial  returns  of  the 
ninth  census.  From  this  we  tabulate  the 
following  : 


f 


STATES. 


Eastern 

Middle 

Western 

Southern 

Pacific 

Territories 

Total. 


TRUB   WBALTH. 


$1,863,848,765 

4,150,920,784 

3,966,735,75  { 

5,868,2  9,219 

23  5,80  i,250 

73,09  1,297 


$16,159,G16,U68 


$4,039,875,247 

12,181,738,740 

9.536,45.{,G03 

3,343,007,*  89 

721,459,961 

245,983,367 


IHCREASE. 


$2,17fi,026,482 

8,030,817,95« 

5,569,717,850 

2,525,201, 6:i0» 

484,654,711 

172,887,070 


$30,068,518,507  ,$13,908,902,4^9 


*  Docresise .    Value  of  slaves  included  in  1860. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the 
true  wealth  of  every  section,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Southern,  has  increased  in  a 
maryelooa  degree — ^the  total  increase  being 
nearly  $14,000,000,000.  The  loss  of  slave 
property,  the  value  of  which  was  included 
in  the  census  of  1860,  partially  accounts 
for  the  apparent  decrease  of  the  true  wealth 
of  the  Southern  States.     To  this  should  be 


added  the  general  depreciation  of  real  estate, 
which  has  taken  place  in  every  Southern 
State  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

ASSESSED   VALUATION    OF  REAL   ESTATE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  decrease  in 
the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the 
the  Southern  States,  from  1860  to  1870  : 


915 


SOUTHERN   STATES. 


♦Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Total. 


ASSESSED    VALUATION     OF    REAL 

ESTATE. 

DECREASE  IN    REAL 

ESTATE. 

1860. 

1870 

$417,952,2-28 

$279,116,017 

$138,836,211 

ii';,:<(;6,573 

83.322,012 

33,044,561 

129,772,684 

119,494,675 

10,278,009 

179,801,441 

143,918,216 

35,85  S225 

21,722,810 

20,197,691 

1,525,119 

155,034,089 

117,223,' 43 

37,811,046 

157,83(5,787 

118,-.  78,460 

39,558,277 

280,704,988 

191,343,376 

89,361,612 

277,925,054 

311,479,694 

33,554,640t 

219,991,1S0 

22:^,036,375 

3,044, 195t 

68,254,740 

63,102,304 

152,436 

112,476,013 

97,186,568 

15,289,445 

$2,132,838,537 

$1,767,727,431 

$865,111,106 

*  West  Virginia  not  included  in  1870.    t  Increase. 
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The  great  falling  off  in  the  assessed  yalaa- 
tion  of  rM  estate  in  the  Southern  States  as 
indicated  in  the  table  given,  is  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  destruction  which  attended  the 
war,  as  it  is  to  the  bitter  political  prejudices 
held  since  its  close  b/  the  property-owners 
of  the  South  against  Northern  capitalists, 
especially  those  who  favor  the  Republican 
party.  These  prejudices  have  been  so 
marked,  that  Northern  men,  with  money  to 
invest,  have  sought  other  and  safer  channels 
for  their  investments.  Had  the  South  laid 
aside  its  political  hatred  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
Northern  men;  skill,  industry  and  wealth 
would  have  pourod  into  its  States,  and  ere 
this,  restored  to  it  the  prosperity  which  it  lost 
by  the  rebellion.  Numerically,  Republican- 
ism has  been  stronger  in  certain  Southern 
States  than  Democracy,   but  the  latter  has 


controlled  the  property  and  moneyed  inter- 
est, and  thus  checked  the  growth  which 
would  otherwise  have  followed  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Republicanism.  No  political  party, 
however  pure,  can  of  itself  restore  prosperity 
to  a  people  who  combine  the  money  power 
against  it.  A  cordial  relation  must  exist 
between  the  party  in  power  and  the  busi- 
ness elements  with  which  it  has  to  deal,  be- 
fore true  prosperity  can  be  attained,  and  if 
the  South  had  long  since  recognized  this 
truth,  to-day  her  real  estate  would  have 
shown  as  large  an  increase  in  value  as  that 
of  other  sections. 

In  order  to  show  the  increase  in  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  real  estate  in  those 
States  where  the  Republican  party  has  had 
the  active  sympathy  of  business  men  and 
property  owners,  we  present  the  following 
table,  collated  from  the  last  census  : 


EASTERN    STATES. 

Maine. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Total 

MIDDLE   STATES. 

IJ^ew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware  

Maryland 

Total 

WESTERN   STATES. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana.. 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Total 


Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  Estate. 


1860. 


$  86,717,716 
59,638,346 
65,639,973 

475,413,165 
83,778,2)4 

191,478,842 


$962,666,246 


$1,069,658,080 

151,161,942 

561,192,980 

26,273,803 

65,341,438 


$1,873,628,243 


$687,518,121 

123,605,084 

291,829,992 

287.219,940 

148,238,766 

25,291,771 

149,433,423 

153,450,577 

16,088,602 

5,732,145 


1870. 


134,580,157 
85,231,288 
80,993,100 
901,037,841 
132,876,581 
204,110,509 


$1,538,829,476 


$1,532,720,907 

448,832,127 

1,071,680,934 

48,744,783 

286,910,332 


$3,388,889,083 


$707,846,836 

224,663,667 

460,120,974 

348,433,906 

252,322,107 

62,079,587 

226,610,638 

418,527,535 

65,499,365 

38,365,999 


INCREASE. 


$47,862,441 
25,592,942 
15,353,127 

425,624,676 
49,098,377 
12,631,667 


$576,163,230 


$463,062,827 

297,670,185 

510,487,954 

22,470,980 

221,568,894 

$1,515,260,840 


$20,328,715 

101,058,583 

168,290,982 

61,213,966 

104,083,341 

36,787,816 

77,177,215 

265,076,958 

49,410,763 

32,633,854 


$1,888,408,421  I  $2,804,470,614    $916,062,193 
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PACIFIC   STATES. 

California , 

Oregon  .  .„ 

"••"Nevada 

^  Total  

Grand  total , 


Assessed  Valuation  of  Real  Estate. 


I860. 


$66,906,631 
6,279,602 


1870. 


$176,527,160 
17,074,202 


$73,186,233 


$4,797,889,143 


$194,201,362 


$7,926,390,535 


INCREASE. 


$109,620,529 
11,394,600 


$121,015,129 


$3,128,501,392 


*  Assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  In  1870,  $14,594,722. 


The  above  table  indicates  an  aggregjate  in- 
crease in  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Western  and  Pacific 
States,  during  the  first  decade  of  Republican 
rule,  of  $3,128,501,392,  while  the  Southern 
States,  during  the  same  period,  show  a  de- 
crease in  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate, amounting  to  $365,111,106. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  has  not  the 
Republican  party  advanced  the  material  in- 
terests of  those  States  in  the  South  where  it 
has  had  control  ?  The  answer  is,  because  it 
has  met  the  organized  opposition  of  the  in- 
telligent, wealthy  and  business  elements  of 
those  States.  Its  control  has  been  the  con- 
trol of  a  majority,  cut  off  by  deep-rooted 
prejudice  from  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
an  influential  minority.  Thus,  insurmount- 
able obstacles  have  been  placed  in  its  way. 
Its  eflforts  to  build  up  have  been  met  by 
counter  eflforts  to  tear  down,  and  this  conflict 
carried  on  through  a  series  of  years,  has 
borne  its  natural  results,  the  paralyzation 
of  industry  and  the  stoppage  of  growth.  At 
the  North,  active  party  opposition  against  a 
State  administration  ceases  when  the  ballot 
announcesL  the  people's  choice.  At  the  South 
the  opposition  of  Democracy  is  intensified 
by  the  elevation  of  Republican  ofllcials.  The 
choice  of  the  people  is  disregarded,  the  mi- 
nority refuse  to  cheerfully  submit  to  the 
decree  of  the  ballot  box,  and  thus  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  lacks  that  co- 
operation of  effort  on  the  part  of  all  classes 
essential  to  a  complete  development  of  State 
interests.  If  one-half  the  talent  and  energy 
shown  by  Southern  Democracy  in  obstruct- 
ing the  administration  of  Republican  gov- 
ernments had  been  used  to  assist  officials  in 


exercising  their  legitimate  functions,  the 
close  of  the  last  decade  would  have  revealed 
an  increase  instead  of  decrease  in  Southern 
wealth. 

The  South  has  many  natural  advantages, 
which,  if  properly  used,  would  make  it  an 
attractive  field  for  enterprise  and  wealth.  Its 
climate,  mineral  resources,  water-power,'  ag- 
ricultural privileges,  fine  harbors  and  mag- 
nificent rivers,  ought  to  have  largely  in- 
creased its  population  and  trebled  its  wealth 
in  ten  years.  Why  has  it  failed  to  advance? 
Why  has  it  fallen  behind  ?  The  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  narrow  political  prejudices 
which  have  created  a  policy  of  exclusiveness 
that  has  shut  her  gates  against  the  enter- 
prising men  of  the  world.  In  still  clinging 
to  a  political  party  that  once  led  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  the  property  owners  of  the 
South  are  committing  an  act  of  suicidal  folly. 
By  ignoring  the  party  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress, which  has  advanced  by  its  wisdom 
and  energy  other  sections  of  the  country, 
the  South  is  putting  off  the  day  of  prosper- 
ity. If  she  would  keep  pace  with  the  North, 
she  must  imitate  the  political  freedom  which 
the  latter  enjoys,  and  break  down,  of  her 
own  accord,  those  barriers  which  pride  and 
prejudice  have  raised  against  the  principles 
of  Republicanism.  By  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  the  South  will  close  the  present 
decade  with  a  degree  of  prosperity  beyond 
her  hopes.  The  surplus  wealth  of  the  North 
will  pour  in  upon  her ;  hardy  immigrants 
will  possess  her  now  idle  lands ;  mills  and 
factories  will  line  her  water-courses  ;  ship- 
ping will  crowd  her  seaports  ;  and  she  will 
become  what  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
her  to  be — the  very  garden  spot  of  America. 
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To   burj  her  prejudices,  turn  her  back  on  ' 
Detnocraoj,    and    welcome    Repablicanism, 
woald  be  to  her  the  beginning  of  a  glorious 
era. 

FINANCIAL    BBSPON8IBILITIB8    OP    THE  OOVBRN- 

MBNT. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Government 
dnce  IS61,  illustrate  in  a  marked  degree  the 
ironderful  resources  of  the  nation,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  party  that  has  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
The  armed  rebellion  of  eleven  States  which 
confronted  the  Republican  party  when  it 
assumed  control,  necessitated  extraordinary 
expenses  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and 
to  meet  these  expenses,  the  collection  of  ex- 
traordinary revenues.  There  was  no  alter- 
native but  heavy  expenditure's  and  great  sac- 
rifices, or  universal  bankruptcy  and  national 
extinction.  True,  the  full  force  of  the  ter- 
rible strain  to  be  borne  was  unknown  in 
1861,  but  the  party  in  power  never  weighed 
the  value  of  the  Union  in  the  scale  of  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Its  preservation  was  cheap 
at  any  price  of  treasure  or  blood.  It  was 
priceless,  not  only  to  the  generation  which 
undertook  its  salvation,  but  to  the  countless 
generations  which  were  to  follow.  Its  de- 
fence and  preservation  were  sacred  duties, 
which  no  loyal  citizen  could  overlook.  Free- 
dom, humanity,  intelligence,  all  depended 
upon  the  issue  ;  and  with  its  successful  ter- 
mination, each  of  these  elements  of  human 
civilization  became  more  deeply  rooted  in 
American  soil. 

We  have  already  shown  the  material  pros- 
perity which  the  Union  has  developed.  This 
far  outweighs  the  money  expenditures  made 
necessary  by  four  years  of  war.  The  com- 
pensation for  the  bloodshed  cannot  be  found 
in  dollars  and  cents.  The  elevation  of  the 
human  race,  the  extinction  of  human  bond- 
age, the  erection  of  free  States  throughout 
the  world,  and  the  future  preservation  of 
hundreils  of  thousands  of  lives  which  would 
be  sacrificed  in  the  defence  of  separate  na- 
tionalities— are  among  the  legitimate  fruits 
which  will  spring  up  from  the  graves  of  the 
Union  defenders. 

The  value  of  the  work  being  conceded,  let 
us  look  at  the  means  made  necessary  to  ac- 


complish it ;  the  revenues  and  expenditure 
of  the  nation  during  its  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 

A  careful  estimate,  made  in  1872,  of  tlie 
expenses  incurred  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1871,  showed  that  the  expenditures 
growing  out  of  the  war— such  as  pensions, 
interest,  premiums,  claims,  collection  o^  the 
intei  nal  revenue,  additional  cost  of  army  and. 
navy,  payments  for  illegal  captures,  suppres- 
sion of  disturbances  in  the  Southern  States  — 
amounted  to  $214,642,081.03.     This  amount, 
deducted  from  th*  total  expenditures  of  the 
Nation,  $292,177,188.25,  left  $77,535,107,152 
as  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  1871  on  a  peace  basis.      Reduced  to  a 
gold  basis — ^the  average  price  of  gold  during 
1871    being    112.3— it  was    $69,042,838.13. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Nation  for  the  year 
ended  June   30,  1860,  were  $61,402,408.64. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  January 
1,    1860,  was   31,030,750.      The  population 
January    1,    1871,    was    38,911,616.      This 
would  make  the  expenditures  per  capita  in 
1860,  $1.98,  and  in  1871,  $1.77.     If  we  ac- 
cept the  result  of  this  calculation  as  a  fair 
average  of  the  ordinary  expenses  of  admin- 
istration, or  those  which  exclude  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditures  growing  out  of, and  justly 
chargeable  to  the  rebellion,  we  shall  have  for 
the  fourteen  years  prior  to  June  30,  1874, 
$966,599,733.82  ordinary  expenses,  instead 
ol  $6,465,897,922.84,  the  actual  amount  re- 
quired for  those  extraordinary  expenditures 
growing  out  of  the  war.     The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  items,  represents  the  financial 
sacrifice  made  by  the  nation  to  defend  the 
Union,   and  to  rei'ist  the  fatal  doctrine    of 
State  Rights  as  preached  by  Calhoun,  fought 
for  by  the  Southe  n  Confederacy,  and  prac- 
tically maintained  by  the  Democratic  party 
of  to-day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  revenue 
of  the  Government  from  1789  to  1860,  and 
from  186  •  to  1874 ;  also,  the  net  expenditures 
of  the  Government  during  the  same  periods  : 

NET   BBVENUB  OP   THB  GOVERNMENT,  INCLUDING 
PREMIUMS  AND  INTEREST  RECEIVED. 

From   March  4,  1789,  to 

June  30,  1860  $1,806,354,650.53 

From  June   30,  1860,  to 

June  30,  1874 4,437,187,765.12 

Total $6,243,542,415.65 
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From   March.   4, 

June   30,  1800 '.....     41,731,734,673.72 

From   JiinB    30,   ISGO,  to 

June   30,  1874 6,465,837,922. 

Total „ 88,ia7,S32,59[i. 

From  March  4,  1789,  to  June  30,  1860. 

■War   ..,; 4552,634,462.' 

Navy 347,733,0  3.1 

Indians S4,091,969.78 

Penaiona 79,713,4H5.r" 

Miao«llanBona» 465,237,077.08 

Premiums B,834,62i>.B4 

lulareat.: ISS,  590,068,09 

Net  expenditures 1,731,734,673.72 

From  June  30„1860,  to  June  30.  1874. 

War  tJ,634,163,574.37 

Navy 683,626,987.74 

Indiana G7,tl57,496.77 

PenHiona  262,814,830.28 

MiaoelUneons 672,854,238.57 

Prumluma 59.738,167.73 

Interest 1,305,042,627.38 

Net  eipenditnres 6,465,897,932.84 

.  Het  expenditures,  from 
March  4,  1789,  to  June 
30,  1874 98,197,632.596.56 

The  tables  submitted  show,  at  a  glance, 
the  Bslraordinary  eitpenditures  directly  doe 
to  tlie  rebellion.  The  work  required  of  tlie 
army  and  tlie  magnitude  of  military  opera- 
tions, oan  only  be  realized  by  a  compariuou 
of  tlie  Bspenditureq,  The  army  eupKudi- 
turesl'oc  Chu  years  1862,  '63,  '64,  and  1865, 
amounted  to  »2,713,569,42;.83,  or  nearly 
£re  times  as  much  us  the  entire  army  ex- 
penses of  the  GoTerument  from  1789  to  1860, 
^  a  porioil  of  SBventy-one  years.      The  army 

expenditures  of  a  single  year,  1815 — tlie 
close  of  the  war—were  91,030,690,400.06,  or 
within  a  fraction  of  93,000,000  for  every  day 

The  nation  has  been  required  to  pay  for 
the  item  of  interest  alone  during  the  past 
fourteen  years,  Sl,305,042, 627.38,  as  against 
196,590,068.09,  the  amount  paid  from  1789, 

■InclndPS  Oi Til  Service  ForelfTiReUllom,  LUhl- 


to  1860,  or  more  than  sis  and ; 
much  as  the  entire  amonnt  o 
by  the  Oovernment  for  seve 
The  peniiion  payments,  also  d 
able  to  the  rebellion,  sboir  t 
830.28  hare  been  paid  out, 
three  times  the  entire  pensio 
the  OoTernment  for  the  ae'i 
prior  to  1860. 

If  a  party  is  to  be  judged 
of  ita  responsibilities,  then  t 
party  in  ita  administration  of 
cannot  fail  to  invoke  the  favoi 
of  impartial  minds.  It  has  1 
which  laid  upon  weaker  ahi 
well  have  destroyed  a  Goti 
magnitude  of  its  labora  can 
ured  by  their  priceless  reau 
will  grow  in  value  as  geoerati 

If  the  expenditures  show 
parallel  in  our  hiatory,  so  t 
ployed,  the  honesty  and  ene 
the  statesmanship  which creat 
necessary  to  carry  the  Goveri 
the  most  active  period  of  ita  e 
be  regarded  as  without  parall 

The  wisdom  and  sagacity  wl 
the  internal  revenue  system,  a 
currency  system,  should  en 
publican  party  to  the  gra 
country.  The  first  made  po 
mense  revenues  necessary  to 
war  to  a  successful  issue.  Tl 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  uni 


it  the  CI 


try,  pr. 


vided  a 


all  the  SUtes, 
dustry,  by  removing  its  earn 
possibility  of  loss  throngh  St 
urea,  and  commanded  the  act 
the  moneyed  interests  of  the  i 
ing  the  security  of  those  inter< 
upon  the  integrity  and  credit 
The  present  bysCera  of  int 
was  created  to  meet  thn  want: 
of  an  emergency.  Through 
those  wants  were  supplied  pr 
larly,  and  without  shock  or  in] 
iness  of  the  country.  So  ■ 
the  system  organized,  so  equi 
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taxes,  levied  under  it,  so  cheerfully  were 
they  responded  to  by  a  loyal  people,  that  the 
future  historian,  when  he  looks  for  the  evi- 
dence of  those  burdens  which  oppress  a  peo- 
ple during  the  prosecution  of  a  great  war, 
will  fail  to  discover  that  the  payment  of  these 
countless  millions  was  regarded  as  oppres- 
sive, or  checked  for  a  moment  the  growth  of 
a  nation's  prosperity. 

To  show  the  amount  collected  under  the 
internal  revenue  system,  and  by  direct  tax, 
since  1861  to  1874,  we  submit  the  following  : 


Year. 

> 

Internal  Reve- 
nue. 

Direct  tax. 

1862 

$1,795,331.73 

1863 

$37,640,787  95 
109,741,134.10 
209,464,215.25 
309,226,813.42 
266,027,537.43 
191,087,58  ».41 
158,356,460.86 
184,899,756.49 
143,098,153.63 
130,642,177.72 
113,729,314.14 
102,409,784.90 

1.485,103.61 

1864 

475,648.96 

1865 

1866 

1,2  0,573.0 
1,974,754.12 

1867 

4,200,233.70 

1868 

1,788,145.85 

1869 

1870 

765,685.(»1 
229,102.88 

1871 

1872 

680,355.37 

1873 

*315,254.51 

1874 

Total 

1,956,323,725130 

14,810,189.37 

The  other  principle  source  of  revenue  to 
meet  the  expenditures  of  the  Government, 
was  the  customs  revenue.  From  this  source 
the  following  amounts  were  collected  from 
1861  to  1874,  inclusive  : 


Year. 


1861. 

18)2. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 


Total. 


Oustoms  Revenue. 


$39,582, 

49,('5';, 

69,050, 

102,316, 

84,!)28, 

179,046, 

176,417, 

164,464, 

180,048, 

194,538, 

206,270, 

216,370, 

188,089, 

163,103, 


125.64 
397.62 
642.40 
152.99 
260.60 
651.58 
810.88 
5'  9.56 
426.63 
374.44 
408.05 
286.77 
522.70 
833.69 


$2,013,292,493.55 


During  the  war  period,  from  Jane  30, 
18')1,  to  June  30,  1865,  the  net  expenditures 
of  the  Government  far  exceeded  the  net  ordi- 
nary revenue.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  five  years  named : 


Year. 


1861... 
1862.... 
1863... 
1 8  »4.... 
1863.... 

Total.. 


Receipts. 


$11,476,299.49 
51,919,261.09 
112,094,945.51 
24^,412,9  1.20 
3  2,031,158.19 


Expenditures. 

$62,616,056.78 
456,379,896.81 
694,004,575.56 
811,283,fi79.l4 
1,217,704,199.28 


$77.0,934,635  48      $3,241 ,988,406.57 


To  the  above   receipts   should   be  added. 
$33,561,924.24  received  as  premiums,  and  to 
the  expenditures  should  be  added  $176,034,- 
714.75  paid  for  interest,  and  $1,717,900.11 
paid  as  premiums,  making  the  total  net  re- 
ceipts for  the  five  years   named   $8  )4,496,- 
559.72,  and  the  total  net  expenditures  for 
the  same   time,  $3,419,741,021.43,  or  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  of  the  receipts. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  expenditures 
exceeded  the  receipts  during  the  five  years 
of  war,  $2,615,2:4,461.71. 

To  meet  this  excess,  the  nation  was  forced 
to  look  outside  of  its  ordinary  revenues,  and 
the  amour.t  needed  was  provided  by  its  loans 
and  Treasury  notes.  These  loans  make  up 
the  bulk  of  our  present  National  debt.  The 
following  shows  the  yearly  payment  for  in- 
terest from  1861  to  1874 : 


•  Bab  nces  due  In  1871.  coUected  In  1872  and  1873, 
and  cuvcred  Into  the  U.  B.  Treasury  In  the  latler 
year. 


YEAR. 

INTEREST. 

1861 

1862 

$4,034,157.30 
13,190,344.84 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866.. 

24,729,700.62 

53,685,421.69 

77,395,090.30 

133,067,624.91 

1867..., 

1868 

143,781,591.91 
140,424,045.71 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

130,694,242.80 
129,235,498.00 
125.576,565.93 
117,357,839.72 
104,750,688.44 
107,119,815.21 

Total 

$1,305,042,627.38 
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RECEIPTS     FROM     ALL    SOURCES    FROM    JUNE    30, 

1861,  TO  JUNE  30,  1874,  inclusive. 


Customs    

Internal  Revenue. 

Direct  Tax 

Public    Lands 

Miscellaneous 

Premiums  

Total : 


) 


$•2,013,292,493.55 

1,956,323,725.30 

14,810,189.37 

23,0i2,636.5(J 

237,108,498.2- 

192,590,748.36 


$4,437,14S,291.39 


OPPICIAL    INTEGRITY,    REDUCTION    OP    DEBT,    AC. 

Yet,  with  these  immense  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, made  necessary  bj^  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Democratic  slaveholders'  rebel- 
lion, the  records  show  a  degree  of  official 
integrity  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  governments.  Vice  President  Wilson,  iu 
1872,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  said  : 


<c 


During  the  war  we  paid,  through  the 
Paymaster's  Department  of  the  Army,  more 
than  a  thousand  million  dollars.  That  money 
"Was   paid  sometim**s   when   troops  were  ou 
their  march,  sometimes  when  they  were  un- 
der firtj,  and  we  lost  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.     Never,  in  the  history  of  the 
humau   family,  was   there   any  higher  evi- 
dence of  integrity.     In  the  war  of  1812,  in 
paying  out  the  little  money  we  paid  during 
that  war,  we  lost  abput  two  million  dollars. 
Since  Gen.  Spinner  entered  upon  his  office  of 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  $55,000,000,- 
000  have  passed  through  his  office,  counted 
by  from  three  to  four  hundred  men  and  wo- 
men.    We  have  lost  between  fifty  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  in  these  eleven  years,  while 
$55,000,000,000  have  gone  through  the  office. 
**  There  has  been  collected  under  General 
Grant's  administration,  in  three  years,  nearly 
twelve  hundred  million  dollars  —  nearly  four 
hundred   millions   a  year;    there   has  been 
paid  out  nearly  a  thousand  million  dollars  — 
making  about  twenty-one   hundred  million 
dollars.     We  have  lost  out  of  this  immense 
sum,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  million  and  a  quarter — less  than  a 
fifteenth  part  of  one  per  centum ! 

"We  have  paid  out,  during  these  three 
years,  ninety  million  dollars,  in  pensions, 
and  we  have  had  five  defalcations,  all  of  them 
soldiers,  and  four  of  them  shed  their  blood 
for  their  country.  But  the  Government  has 
not  lost  a  dollar,  for  the  agents  made  good 
their  accounts,  or  their  bondsmen  did  it  for 
them." 

These  remarks  are  as  applicable  to-day  as 
when  they  were  uttered.  The  same  honesty 
and  economy  which  characterized  the  Presi" 


dent's  first  term  have  distinguished,  in  even 
a  greater  degree,  the  first  half  of  his  second 
term. 

A  very  careful  calculation  of  losses  sus- 
tained wiis  embodied  iu  an  official  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1872.  As 
equal  honesty  has  been  practiced  in  all  the 
departments  since  the  date  of  this  letter,  it 
may  be  safely  taken  as  a  basis  for  present  cal- 
culations. According  to  this  letter,  the  per 
cent,  of  losses  to  the  Government  in  the  col- 
lection of  internal  revenue  since  March  3, 
1839,  was  less  than  one-fiftieth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  collected,  or  less  than 
two  dollars  in  ten  thousand. 

In  the  collection  of  the  customs  for  the 
same  time  the  loss  was  $28,000,  out  of  $553,- 
000,000,  or  the  one-hundreth  part  of  >)ne  per 
cent.,  or  less  than  five  dollars  in  every  one 
hundred  thousand. 

The  loss  to  depositors,  through  our  National 
banking  system,  was  the  one-hundredth  and 
eighty-sixth  part  of  one  per  cent.  —  equiva- 
lent to  five  dollars  and  three-eighths  in  every 
one  hundred  thousand. 

The  money  entries  on  the  books  of  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  covering  time  from 
June  30, 1861 ,  to  .lanuary  9, 1872,  showed  the 
immense  sum  of  $55,000,000,000,  and  out  of 
this  vast  amount  the  loss  was  about  $55,000, 
or  less  than  one  ten-thousandth  part  of  one 
per  cent.,  or  one  dollar  in  one  million  of 
money  transactions. 

a 

With  this  exhibit  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  the  Republican  party,and  the  official 
integrity  which  has  characterized  its  public 
servants,  are  we  nut  justified  in  saying  that 
no  just  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
the  party  now  in  power  and  those  which  have 
preceded  it  ?  To  determine  its  merits, and  do 
full  justice  to  its  great  services  to  the  Re- 
public, we  have  but  to  weigh  its  acts  and  its 
responsibilities  with  the  combined  acts  of  all 
the  administrations,  from  Washington  down. 
Even  then,  we  can  obtain  but  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  of  its  labors,^ 
and  of  the  power  of  its  influence  on  the  civil- 
ization of  the  world. 

The  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts, 
or  that  which  far   exceeded   the   ordinary 
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revenaes,  and  whioh  were  met  by  pledges 
of  public  faith,  ceased  with  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  public  debt  had  reached  its 
highest  point  in  1866,  being  at  that  time, 
June  30,  $2,773,236,173.69.  Since  then  the 
revenus  of  the  nation  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditures, leaving  a  balance  each  year  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt.  From 
June  30,  1866,  to  Juno  30,  1874,  the  public 
debt  has  been  reduced  $580,305,705.26.  This 
reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  re- 
duced taxation.  Under  the  acts  of  Congress 
dated  July  13,  1866,  March  2,  1867,  Feb.  3, 
1868,  March  1  and  July  20,  1868,  July  14, 
1870,  May  1  and  .June  6, 1872— the  Internal 
Revenue  taxation  has  been  reduced  from  its 
highest  point,  in  1866,  $309,226,813.42,  to 
$102,409,784.90,  June  30,  1874.  In  this  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt,  and  this  descend- 
ing scale  of  taxation,  we  have  at  a  single 
glance  the  policy  of  the  administration  to 
maintain  the  public  credit,  and  at  the  same 
time  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  the  state- 
ments submitted,  the  magnitude  of  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  Government  during 
fourteen  years  of  Republican  rule.  They  may 
safely  be  held  up,  as  being  without  a  par- 
allel in  our  history,  if  not  in  the  history 
of  nations.  .  To  carry  on  these  operations 
througli  a  long  series  of  years,  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  a 
single  citizen,  or  without  oppressing  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country,  has  re- 
quired the  highest  degree  of  administrative 
and  legislative  talent,  and  the  highest  order 
of  executive  integrity.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  heavy  financial  responsi- 
bilities were  forced  upon  the  country  by 
treasonable  Democracy,  and  that  the  part 
performed  by  the  Republican  party  was  sim- 
ply the  execution  of  an  imperative  duty 
which  it  owed  to  the  Union,  to  freedom,  to 
humanity  and  to  the  world's  civilization. 

If  we  would  realize  the  cost  of  this  treas- 
onable Democracy,  we  must  go  over  the  ex- 
penditures of  each  year,  and  sum  up  tliose 
which  are  directly  chargeable  to  the  Demo- 
cratic slaveholders'  rebellion.  They  would 
not  only  wipe  out  our  present  national  debt, 
but  restore  an  equal  amount  to  those  who 


were  forced  to  bear  the  financial  burdens  of 
the  conflict. 

With  these  figures  before  us,  with  a  clear 
remembrance  of  those  terrible  years  of  sac- 
rifice and  puffering,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  centered  in  the  courage  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  Republican  party,  with  at  least 
$  50,000,0  10  of  yearly  expenditures  to  re- 
mind us  of  a  party  that  betrayed  the  nation, 
and  with  a  burdensome  public  debt,  which  a 
loyal  people  are  nobly  bearing — who  that 
loves  his  country,  or  wishes  to  see  it  con- 
tinue in  the  path  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
can  give  his  vote  or  infiuence  to  the  support 
of  a  party  that  stands  to-day  as  responsible 
for  the  rebellion,  as  it  did  when  its  recog- 
nized head,  James  Buchanan,  folded  his 
arms  and  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  official 
encouragement,  by  the  admission  that  he  had. 
no  power  to  coerce. 

OUR   NATIONAL    CURRENCY    SYSTEM. 

We  have  shown  the  immense  financial  ope- 
rations of  the  Government  during  the  four- 
teen years  ending  June  30,  1874.  To  those 
measures  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  our 
present  national  currency  the  success  of  these 
operations  is  largely  due.  Under  the  old  State 
banking  System,  financial  embarrassments 
would  have  attended  the  collection  of  the 
taxes,  irredeemable  paper  money  would  have 
become  nearly  worthless,  gold  needed  for 
custom  duties,  and  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est on  our  bonds  would  have  become  exor- 
bitantly high,  the  credit  of  States  and  indi- 
viduals would  have  been  destroyed,  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  even  if  such  a  close 
had  been  possible,  universal  bankruptcy 
would  have  stared  us  in  the  face. 

Therefore  to  the  adoption  of  our  present 
national  currency,  the  nation  is  largely  in- 
debted for  the  success  of  its  financial  opera- 
tions. It  gave  to  the  country  a  currency  of 
uniform  value;  it  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
nation  for  the  security  of  the  circulating 
medium ;  it  removed  the  possibility  of  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  bill  holder,  by  making  the 
Government  the  redemption  agent;  it  united 
the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  with 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  maintain  its 
existence,  by  making  the  currency,  and 
through  this  prosperity,  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  credit  and  integrity  of  the  nation. 
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This  national  currency  sjatem  operated  aa 
a  strong  band  of  uaion,  holding  tlie  States  to 
til*.  GoTernment,  upon  which  they  dBpended 
for  fiuancial  prosperity.  It  placml  the  states 
in  the  attitude  uf  arcHlitors,  largely  inler«»ted 
in  maintaining  the  solveucy  of  the  Govern- 
To  this  system  of  currency,  dae  to  the  wis- 
dom  of  Republican  legislation,  the  people  are 
indebted  for  that  harmony  which  existed  be- 
twe«n  (he  States  and  the  Oorernra^nt,  anrl 
for  that  marvelous  proaperKy,  which  devel- 
oped itself  in  the  midst  of  a  devastating 
war,  and  which  has  praotioally  continued  nn- 
chtKiked  up  to  the  present  time. 

Under  the  old  State  banking  system,  every 
financial  disturbance  entailed  heavy  losses  on 
holders  of  bills,  while  panics  like  those  of 
1837  aud  1S5T  wrecked  hundreds  of  banks 
and  entailed  hardships  upon  thousands  of 
individuals  holding  their  notes.  Under  the 
present  national  system,  these  losses,  which 
generally  fell  upon  the  workingmen,  are  im- 
possible. A  bank  may  be  badly  managed;  it 
may  fail ;  yet,  its  notes,  being  secured  by  a 
deposit  of  United  States  bonds,  are  as  valu- 
able as  the  notes  of  the  best  managed  bank 
in  the  cooutry.  They  continue  to  circniate, 
or  if  the  holder  desires  it,  they  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  United  States.     Thus  the  cir- 


outatiQg  notes,  under  the  pri 
may  be  considered  abaolntely 
dollar  has  been  lost  by  the  hold 
of  a  broken  national  bank  sine 
zation  of  the  system.  All  that  i 
to  make  the  national  current 
perfect  as  any  ever  devised  bj 
dom,  is,  the  redemption  of  its 
or  its  equivalent.    If  hostile  le 
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plans  of  Republicai 
sumption  of  specie  payments 
brought  aboat  without  shock 
to  busiuesa  interests. 

The  Republican  party  Is  pi 
eventual  redemption  of  every 
obligation,  in  gold.  It  has  nt 
make  good  its  pledges,  and  thi 
kept  with  sacred  fidelity,  if  th 
tinue  through  the  future  the  sa: 
fidence  which  has  upheld  the 

As  a  comparison  of  the  old  sj 
present  one  may  be  of  value,  n 
following  statement,  exhibitin; 
the  bank  circulation,  the  amon 
and  the  ratio  of  circoiation  to  i 
capital,  in  1862  (State  bank  syi 
1874- 
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ill 

18H2. 

1874. 

1862. 

1874. 

PerCt 

Per  a. 

Ea-'tern  States 

je5,5lS,155 
62,372  nfll 
71,098,4(18 

(109.70fi,01S 
123,052,872 
36,895,704 
77,174,860 

1,962,708 

t20.90 
9.97 
6.17 
2.49 

t31.45 
12.66 
2.81 
6.86 

2.00 

3.5 
2.0 

1.1 

0.6 

2.7 
1.0 
0.7 
0.9 

0.1 

Bouthern  States  

Western  States 

Pacific    States    and 

Total  of  States  and 

8233,671,210 

(348,791,152 

i7.59 

t9.04 

1.5 

i.i 

■N.r|on»l  h«n1i  nnwi^  Jnni-an.  IMS.  WlUSfl 

A  comparative  table,  exhibiting  the  above 
by  States,  may  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Coniptvoller  of  the  Currency,  for  1874.  In 
speaking  vt  the  relative   value  of  the  legal 


T, »™, 


tender  note,  and  the  national  b 

Comptroller  says.  In  his  report 

"The   amonnt  of  1  (■gal   tenc 

thorized  is  (382,000,000 ;  the  a 
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tional  bank  notes,  $354,00  »,0  »0.  The  amounts 
of  \efin\  tender  notes,  under  the  act  of  June 
20,  1874,  cannot  be  reduced,  but  raust  re- 
main continually  in  circulation  ;  the  amount 
of  national  battk  notes,  however,  may  be  re- 
duced at  the  pleasure  of  the  banks.  If  the 
value  of  the  paper  dollar  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  such  m(mey  in  circulation, 
then  the  national  bank  note  is  more  valua- 
ble than  the  legal  tender  note.  The  national 
bank  notes  outstanding:  are  secured  by  a 
deposit  of  more  than  $385,00  ',000  of  United 
States  bonds,  which  are  at  a  premium  of 
more  than  12  per  cent. 

**  If  the  United  States  bonds  be  not  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  pay  the  notes,  the  capital 
and  surplus  of  the  banks,  amounting  to 
$622,000,000,  as  well  as  their  entire  assets, 
are  available  for  that  purpose.  The  stock- 
holders are  individually  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  their  stock,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  invested  in  such  shares.  And  the 
United  States  guarantees,  the  final  payment 
of  the  notes,  'i'here  are,  then,  absolute 
assets. for  more  than  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  national  bank  notes  outstanding,  avail- 
able for  the  redemption  of  these  notes,  and 
in  addition,  the  contingent  liability  of  the 
shareholders,  and  the  guarantee  of  their  final 
payment  by  the  United  States.'' 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  currency  is 
safe  not  only  in  times  of  business  prosperity, 
but  in  the  midst  of  financial  panics.  Founded 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Government,  nothing 
but  the  loss  of  public  credit  could  aflfect  ma- 
terially the  value  of  our  currency.  To  main- 
tain this  credit,  to  strengthen  it  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  been  the  object  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Under  its  wise  management 
our  national  credit  has  steadily  improved. 
Our  securities  are  sought  for  as  among  the 
best  and  safest  in  the  world,  and  if  the  party 
whose  administration,  has  brought  about  so 
favorable  a  result  is  continued  in  power,  we 
may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  refund- 
ing of  our  national  debt  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, thus  in  this  single  item  saving  annu- 
ally millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government. 
We  appeal  to  true  citizens  everywhere,  to 
all  who  desire  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  to  all  who  appreciate  a  good  currency, 
that  is  gradually  approaching  a  gold  basis, 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
maintaining  public  faith,  to  lay  aside  petty 
prejudices  and  local  issues,  and  earnestly 
support  the  party  that  has  rendered  noble 
service  to  the  Republic.   Its  overthrow  means 


the  loss  of  public  credit,  the  paralyzation  of 
business  enterprise,  the  depreciation  of  na- 
tional securities,  and  eventually  a  repudia- 
tion of  national  obligations. 

A   SUMMART    OP   ACHIBVEMBNTS. 

To  do  justice  to  a  review  of  Republican 
achievements  would  fill  a  volume.  A  brief 
summary  will  be  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the 
statements  already  made. 

During  the  period  of  Republican  ascend- 
ency, we  have  seen  the  nation  increase    in 
population  from   1860    to  1870,    7,115,050, 
with  an  estimated  increase,  up  to  the  present 
time,  of  11,500,0  0.     We  have  seen  an   in- 
crease of  the  products  of  manufactures  dur- 
ing the  same  time  of  $2,231,931,594,  witli  a 
probable  increase,  up  to  this  time,  of  over 
$3,0  )0,000,000.   *We  have  seen  an  increase 
in  the  true  wealth  of  the  Northern   States, 
up  to  1870,  $13,9)8,902,43:),  which  to-day 
may  be  estimated  at  $20,000,000,00 ).     We 
have  seen  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate increase  in    ten   years   $3,128,501,392, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  would  make  it 
over  $4,000,000,000.    We  have  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment  successfully  conducting    financial 
operations  of  great  magnitude,  and  improv- 
ing   its  credit,    while    meeting    obligations 
which  bore  heavily  upon  its  resources.      We 
have  seen  a  defective  State  currency  system, 
supplanted  by  one  of  a  national  character, 
safe,  sound    and  effective,   and  destined  to 
become,  at  no  distant  day,  the  most  perfect 
currency  system  ever  devised  by  man.     Yet 
these  items  of  growth  and  improvements,  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  that  could  be  pre- 
sented if  time  pe-mitted. 

The  homestead  acts  ;  the  building  of  the 
Pacific   railroad;  the  13th,  I4th,  and   15th 
amendments,  and  the  legislation  necessary 
to  enforce  their  provisions  ;  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  ;  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  Claims,  and  the  vexed  San 
Juan   boundary  ;  establishment   of  life-sav- 
ing   stations  ;     protection  to    immigrants ; 
encouragement   of   labor ;    advancement  of 
science  and  education ;    and  above  all,  the 
crowning  work  of  the  century— the  abolition 
of  human  slavery — are  items  in  the  long  list 
of  Republican  triumphs,   which  will  insure 
the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  ever  command 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 
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Tliis  is  the  party  now  in  jeopardy — the 
party  whose  existence  is  so  interwoven  with 
th.e  life  of  the  nation,  that  to  destroy  the  one 
is  to  permanently  injure  the  other. 

Is  a  party  record,  so  glorious  and  praise- 
'worth.y,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  breath  of 
slander,  or  blotted  out  from  the  hearts  of  a 
grateful  people,  by  the  efforts  of  partizan 
malice  ?  Is  a  party  that  lias  given  such 
transcendent  evidence  of  its  ability  to  gov- 
ern wisely,  and  justly,  and  honestly,  the  af- 
fairs of  a  great  nation,  to  be  laid  aside,  just 
as  the  fruits  of  its  noble  labors  are  ripening 


to  the  touch  ?  No  !  We  speak  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  are  not  ungrateful,  who 
still  bear  in  remembrance  the  services  of  the 
past,  who  are  yet  unwilling  to  trust  a  country 
saved  by  loyal  blood  and  treasure  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  encouraged  its  destruc- 
tion— when  we  say  that  despite  the  efforts  of 
Democracy,  and  the  schemes  of  bad  men, 
the  Republican  party  will  still  be  supported 
by  the  loyal  element  of  the  country  as  the 
only  party  that  has  been  faithful  to  its  trust, 
and  that  is  able  to  protect  the  nation's  honor, 
while  advancing  the  nation's  prosperity. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC— ITS   NEW  CONSTITUTION  AND 

THE  GUARANTEES. 


M.  Laboulaye,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Thirty  in  the  Versailles  Assembly,   who 
were  charged  with  the  consideration  of  all 
measures  relating  to  organic  laws,  declared 
that  the  French  Republicans  of  all  shades, 
accepted  the   compromise   measures  finally 
adopted,  **  through  the  love  of  country,  in 
order  to  obey  that  requirement  of  peace  and 
union,  which  is  the  desire  of  a  people  ex- 
hausted by  war  and  tried  by  revolutions." 
The  speaker,  a  leader  of  the  left  centre  or 
moderates  of  his  party,   did   not  make  too 
large  a  claim  on  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  mankind  for  those  who  acted  with  him,  in 
the    foregoing    declaration.     History   holds 
within   its  ample    folds,    few    events  more 
worthy  of  praise,  than  those  which  have  in 
the  main  marked  the  advent  of  the  present 
Parliamentary    Republic    of  France.     That 
praise  is  due  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Republican  party,  which,  under  the  leader- 
ship on  the  one  side,  uf  Thiers,  Gr6vy,  and 
other  converted  Constitutional  Monarchists, 
and  of  Leon,  Gambetta,   Laboulaye,   Jules 
Simon,  Emanuel  Arago  and  others  who  have 
always  been  Republican   in  politics,   have 
kept  steadily  in  view   the""  establishment   of 
that  form  ofGoverment,  which,  as  M.  Thiers 
so  tersely    put    it — "divides    France    the 
least." 

The  constitutional  bills  under  which  the  Re- 
public in  name  has  been  definitely  established 
were  adopted  in  a  full  Assembly  by  a  ma- 
jority of  174,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1875. 


The  struggle  between  Imperialism,  Mon 
archy,  and  the  Republic  had  continued  for 
over  four  years,  from  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace,  and  the  removal  of  the 
National  Assembly,  so-called,  from  Bordeaux 
to  Versailles.  That  assembly,  elected  to 
close  the  war  between  Germany  and  France, 
refused  under  the  reaction  created  by  the 
Commune  rebellion,  to  give  place  to  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  succeeded  in  making , 
itself  the  government  of  France,  for  the  time 
being.  At  the  beginiug  of  this  provisional 
period,  the  reactionaries  had  a  clear  majority 
of  between  two  and. three  hundred.  When, 
however,  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  who 
should  reap  the  results,  the  ftiajority  di- 
vided, and  the  Legitimatists,  the  Orleanists 
and  Imperialisits,  could  not  be  induced  to 
agree  on  an  executive  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  first  and  third  of  these  factions 
determined  to  accept  theComte  de  Chambord 
as  Henri  V.,  but  that  logical  acceptor  of  the 
'*  right  divine  of  kings,"  refused  to  **  con- 
quer his  prejudices  "  to  constitutional  guaran- 
tees or  a  national  flag,  the  tricolor,  under 
which  his  family  had  been  driven  out  of 
France.  These  parties  combined  to  defeat 
Thiers  and  substitute  McMahon,  but  could 
go  no  further. 

On  the  other  hand  time  has  been  the  most 
efficitnt  ally  of  the  Republicans.  It  has 
soothed  away  their  own  differences;  healed  the 
sore  partizanship,  which  is  the  curse  of  all 
political  leadership  in  France,  and  finally. 
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brought  nearly  all  divisions  under  the  ac- 
kuowedged  leadership  of  Thiers  and  0am- 
betta.  No  man  ever  gave  another  more  loyal 
service  than  the  fidrjr  and  impetuous  Republi- 
can orator  has  accorded  the  astute  and  vete- 
ran statesman,  who,  loving  the  country  more 
than  hid  own  opinions,  assumed  the  functions 
of  Republican  leadership  with  the  same  earn- 
estness that  he  served  King  Louis  Phillippe 
and  opposed  Napoleon  III. 

In  the  four  years  of  struggle,  many  mem- 
bers who  sat  on  the  Right  or  Right  Centre 
benches  have  died.  In  the  vacancies  created 
by  death  or  other  means,  au-ounting  to  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  Republicans  have 
gained  largely  on  the  popular  vote,  carrying 
at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  the 
elections.  They  have  also  received  acces- 
sions from  other  parties. 

It  became  evident  from  all  these  facts  tbat 
the  Republic  represented  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Peoplb  of  France.  A3  this  be- 
came more  apparent  daily,  the  Republican 
policy  shifted.  The  Left,  while  still  deny- 
ing the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  make  a 
definite  Constitution,  accepted  such  procla- 
mation of  the  Republic  as  is  involved  in  the 
laws  now  adopted,  and  stand  ready  to  go  to 
the  country  when  the  Assembly  is  dissolved. 

Under  the  organic  laws  adopted  last  Feb- 
ruary, working  details  of  which  are  now 
being  discussed,  the  Government  of  France 
presents  the  following  features  : 

1.  A  distinct  acceptance  of  the  Republic 
as  the  future  government  of  France. 

2.  A  National  Assembly  to  consist  of 
two  Chambers-r— Senate  and  Deputies,  the 
latter  of  which  is  to  be  elected  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  three  years,  unless  dissolved  by 
the  President,  the  Senate  concurring.  A 
Deputy  must  be  a  Frenchman,  without  civil 
disability,  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  dis- 
solved, a  new  election  must  be  ordered  with- 
in three  months  thereafter. 

3.  T^e  Senate  is  to  consist  of  three  hun- 
dred members,  to  be  chosen  in  the  following 
manner :  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  by 
the  departments  and  colonies,  and  seventy- 
five  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  term 
of  service  for  Senators  is  to  be  for  nine  years, 
after  the  first  Senate   has    adjusted  itself 


thereto,  which  will  be  done  by  selecting  one 
hundred  to  go  out  at  the  end  of  three  jrears, 
the  same  number  at  the  end  of  six  years, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  nine  years. 
The  qualifications  for  Senator  are  French 
citizenship,  without  any  disability;  age  to  be 
forty  years  and  upwards. 

The  Senate  is  to  be  elected,  (except   tbose 
selected   by  the   D-  puties,)  by  an  electoral 
college   in    each    department    and     colunj 
chosen  in  the  following  manner:  the  Depu- 
ties representing  the  department;  the    Con- 
sul-Genoral     and    district    (arrondisement) 
councils,  (bodied  of-  an  administrative  char- 
acter chosen   by  the  popular  vote  and   not 
heretofore  charged  with  any  direct  political 
functions;)  and  by  delegates  from  each  com- 
mune (or  municipal  township,)  in  the   de- 
partment— said  delegates  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  electors,  by  the  Commune  coun- 
cil.     In  this  way  the  bodies  charged  with 
the  election  of  Senators  will  become  provin- 
c  al  assemblies,  and  skillfully  handled,  must 
hereafter  exercise  a  great  influence  in  na- 
tional affairs. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  and  Nord,(in 
which  Paris   and   Havre   are  situated,)  are 
to  have  five  Senators  each.     Six  others,  one 
near  Paris,  and  in  which  are  Calais,  Lyons, 
Marsailles,  and  other  principal   cities,  will 
have  four  each.     Twenty-seven  others  will 
have  three  each  ;  the  others   two  each,  and 
the  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  Re- 
union, and  the  French  Indies  (Cochin  China, 
etc.,)  are  to  have  one   each.     There  are  in 
all    130    departments.      Gambetta  has   de- 
clared that  the  introduction  of  the  Commune 
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delegates  as  an  agency  in  the  election  of 
Senators,  is  practically  the  most  Democratic 
measure  yet  adopted  in  France. 

The  electoral  college,  so-called,  will  vote 
the  whole  list  of  its  nominees,  no  Senatorto 
be  declared  elected  without  a  clear  majority 
of  the  votes  cast.   The  Chamber  of  Deputies  , 
is  to  choose  its  seventy-five  Senators  by  bal- 
lot.    The  Senate  must  be  elected  one  month 
before  the  present  assembly  dissolves,  and  to 
assemble  for  organization  on  the  day  of  that 
dissolution. 

4.  The  two   Chambers   are  to  constitnte     • 
the  National  Assembly. 
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Tliis   body  electa  the  Clii«f  EsfCutWa, 
PreaidfTil;   votes  aupfiliBa,  dKoIares  wur 
peace,  and  pvovidcs  by  law  for  the  general 
operntions  of  the  government. 

6th,  Tlie  pxeeative  power  U  vested  in  a 
Preaident,  to  be  elected  for  seven  >eara,  nnc 
to  be  twice  eligible  for  re-electiou.  Thi 
I'residf  Dt  is  to  be  counnaiider- in -chief  of  thi 
militnrf  and  naval  forces  ;  lias  the  riglil  of 
pardon,  but  not  of  veto.  Ministers  are  re- 
apon<4ible  to  the  ezecDtive,  who,  however. 
is  liable  to  impeachment.  He  makes  alt  ap- 
pointments, civil  and  military.  Treaties  to  be 
negotiated  b/  the  Executive,  but  are  not 
ratified  unlil  approved  by  the  National  As- 
Beiubly'. 

These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  or- 
ganiu  laws  under  which  the  government  of 
France  is  now  being  organized.  The  i 
to  declare  war  and  make  peace  was  first 
claimed  for  the  eieculive,  hut  has  been  set- 
tled as  slated.  The  chief  topic  still  under 
discussion  is  as  to  the  manner  iu  which  Dep- 
uties shall  be  elected — whether  by  general 
lists  ill  each  depa*tment  or  by  aeperale 
trlcts.     These  are  termed  respectively 


IR  rf'/ist. 


The  Republicand  and  Legitimates  in  the 
present  assembly  support  the  first  named 
method,-  and  the  Nnpoleonistsaii^Orleaiiists 


,  by  r 


u  of  it 


ons  appoiutineiits,  that  its 
those  Isvoring  local  celebretieg,  will  be 
most  iDccessfully  exerted  under  the  district 
method  ;  while  by  the  general  lists,  the 
great  parties  and  public  men  of  national 
charaulei  will  carry  far  more  weight. 

It  is  probable  that  the  parties  of  the  Right 
andUlt  will  succerd  against  those  of  the 
Centres  and  the  BuS£t  ministry  ;  while  at 
the  palls  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  bnt 
th»t  a  Republican  victory  will  bo  obtained. 
Probably  a  working  majority  in  the  new 
assembty  will  crowu  their  sagacious  andper- 
lielent  patriotism.  When  this  question  of 
voting  by  departments  or  arroudis<;nientB 
il  settled,  there  will  be  little  left  for  the 
isseoibly  at  Veraailles  to  do  but  to  prepare 
for  itg  own  dissolution. 


A  small  body  of  the  eilremi 
by  Louis  Blanc,  are,  however,  i 
titity  to  the  policy  of  conciliati 
by  M.  Gambetta.  In  a  recer 
Blanc  declares  that  the  polity 
was  really  voted  "  a  non-heredil 
in  a  country  where  for  a  oeni 
has  bequeathed  his  throne  to  h 
historical  correctness  of  the  Etn 
to  have  taught  H.  Blanc  that  h 
the  danger  arising  from  the 
posrera  now  intrnsted  to  the  F 
tive.  The  Radical  Orator  hoi 
ing  government  to  be  "  only  t 
archy,  and  not  thatof  a  Eepuhl 
ident  summons  and  dismisses 
like  a,  king.     He  appoints  all  | 

can  be  re-elected  twice,  and  gc 
ty-one  years." 

M.  Gsmbelta's  policy,  as 
his  speeches  and  the  paper 
aents  htm,  is  very  clear  and 
sees  plainly  that  the  old  order 
Tensive ;  that  the  new  or  Den 
are  advancing  and  aggressive, 
power  of  resistanue  in  the  £ 
enough  (and  likely  to  remain 
time  to  come)  to  hinder  any  t( 


i-day  what  coiild  only  he  fai 
secured  to-morrow.  The  tx- 
prebends  that  to  establish  a 
curely  there  mast  be  Republiue 
there  can  be  little  doabt  to 
observers  that  a  majority  have 
on  that  side,  yet  it  is  equally  fi 
the  large  minority  have  the  Wi 
age,  with  both  culture  and  if 
prestige  of  centuried  rule  behi 
long  breathing  spell  is  wanted  i 
apprehension  of  Republican  i< 
their  peacefnl  formulation  in 
habits  and  administration  thert 


"A   Rkpd 

D[ATED  Debt  Cdrre 

iled   quant 
"A  sound  c 
say  the  MaJ 
enuB,"  say 

iea,"   say  the  Ohi 
irrencyofcoinorits 

the  Ohio  Democra 

for  revenue  only,  say  the  Mair 
And  yet  the  Ohio  and  Maine  D 
themselves  by  the  tame  name, . 
belong  to  the  same  political  cht 
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INFLATION  OF  TUE  CURRENCY  INJURIOUS. 


The  necessity  which  caused  the  idsae  of  a 
paper  currency  to  meet  the  exceptional 
wants  of  the  war,  caused  also  a  great  increase 
in  private  and  national  expenditure  by  dis- 
turbing values,  and  by  driving  out  of  circu- 
lation the  world's  currency — gold  and  silver. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Republican 
statesmen  who  prepared  the  bill  governing 
the  issue  of  currency,  were  well  aware  of  the 
eflfect  it  would  have ;  and  they  constantly 
kept  in  mind  the  time  when  paper  should  be 
of  equal  value  with  gold.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  subject  of  National 
finance  is  scientifically  understood  by  all  who 
are  sent  as  representatives  to  Congress.  And 
it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  circum- 
stances might  arise  in  which  the  solution  of 
a  difficulty  was  said  to  lie  in  the  issue  of 
more  greenbacks,  or  in  allowing  the  issue 
already  out  to  remain  undisturbed.  Such 
persons,  especially  if  they  represented  com- 
munities who  had  suffered  from  financial 
pressure  from  any  cause,  were  inclined  to 
throw  their  inliuence  in  the  direction  of  the 
issue  of  more  currency,  and  of  putting  further 
off  the  period  of  return  to  specie  payments. 
But  in  view  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  it  required  continuous 
labor  to  provide  for  a  judicious  contraction 
of  the  volume  of  greenbacks  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  specie  resumption,  and  for  a  re- 
duction from  ruling  prices. 

The  difference  of  opinoin  thua  existing  has 
caused  delay  on  various  occasions,  and  led  to 
fluctua  ions  which  have  raided  or  depressed 
values.  It  has  certainly  interfered  with  the 
approximation  of  paper  with  gold,  and  pre- 
vented gold  and  silver  from  being  accessible 
to  persons  who  desired  that  greenbacks  might 
be  convertible  at  will.  While  the  country 
has  so  large  an  amount  of  paper  currency  in 
circulation,  a  people  so  disposed  to  speculate 
as  ours,  will  do  so  regardless  of  its  effects. 
And  had  no  measures  been  passed  to  redeem 
a  given  amount  of  greenbacks,  and  to  with- 
draw and  cancel  them,  that  they  might  never 
again  be  issued,  a  panic  might  always  be 
tlireatened  by  men  who  thrive  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  others.     To  guard  against  panics, 


therefore,  and  to  restore  the  circulation  to  its 
normal  condition,  preparatory  to  still  further 
reduction,  infiation  in  the  future  is  absolutely 
forbidden. 

When  there  is  a  redundant  supply  in  the 
market  of  any  commodity,  it  is  alwaya  cheap, 
no  matter  what  the  commodity  is.     And  U 
there  is  a  redundant  supply  of  paper  money 
in  circulation  beyond  the  demands  of  business, 
11  IS  always  depreciated,  because  gold  goes 
up.     The  greenback,   therefore,   buys    less 
than  it  would  if  there  was  less  difference  be- 
tween its  face  value  than  its  quoted  value  in 
gold.     To  inflate  the  currency  would  bring 
upon  the  people  the  reverse  of  what  was  ex- 
pected from  it.     Prices  would  rise ;  and  ^th 
the  rise  in  price,  men  of  fixed  incomes  derived 
from  labor,  would  find  that  they  could  not 
obtain  from  their  labor  the  necessities  and 
comforts  they  formerly  received   when  gold 
was  low.     As  an  evidence  how  inflation  ran 
up  prices,  we  have  only  to  cefer  to  any  period 
when  the  volume  of  the  currency  was  in- 
creased.  Then,  the  stationary  incomes  which 
did  not  increase,  and  on  which  families  had 
lived  in  economical  respectability,  were  felt 
to  be  inadequate  unless   the   expenses  were 
diminished  in  the   ratio   of  increased  cost. 
This   was   the   experience  in  thousands    of 
cases  ;  and  heads  of  families  who  had  silently 
borne  the  pressure  of  the  times  in  the  hope 
of  better  days  coming,  looked  around  with 
sorrow  on  the  fact. 

Had  Mr.  Bristow,  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  administration  of  the  Act 
of  Congress   of   1866,  which   provided  that 
$10,000,000  of  United  States  notes  or  green- 
backs might  be  retired  and  cancelled  within 
six  months  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  and 
under  which  $44,000,000  were  retired  by  Mr. 
McCulloch  when  the  provisions  of  the  act 
were  suspended  by  the  act  of  February  4, 
1868.    we    do   not    think    that    he    would 
have  sanctioned  the  reissue  of  any  part  of  the 
44,000,000.     At  all  events,  he  is  decidedly 
against  inflation  in  any  form.     And  we  find 
that  he  has  directed  the  retirement  and  de- 
struction of  $1,292,420  in  legal  tenders,  being 
eighty  per  cent  of  new  national  bank  circula- 
tion issued  during  the  present  month. 
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THE  LIFE  SAVING  SERVICE  AND  THE  REVENUE  MARINE. 


There  are  some  things  in  the  history  of  the 
past,  which  show  how  little  the  country  has 
"been  indebted  to  the  Democratic  party  for  its 
progress  and  development  of  the  higher  in- 
stincts of  our  nature.     But  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  noble  actions  having  been  per- 
formed  by  individuals  or  by  communities, 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  by  the  sea- 
sliore,  who  sought  to  save  life  at  tho  risk  of 
their  own  and  frequently  with  pleasing  suc- 
cess.    Their  inspiration,   however,   was  not 
obtained  from  the  Democratic  party.     That 
party  was  in  power  for  many  years,  and  only 
relinquished  it  when  Mr.  Lincoln  assumed 
the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate.     The  quarter 
of  a  century  immediately  preceding  the  war, 
was   a  most  eventful  period  in  our  annals. 
Steam,  and  railroad  and  telegraph  came  into 
common  use.     The  world  beyond  took  gigan- 
tic strides,  which  were  followed  by  men  of 
energy  with  us.     But  the  Democratic  party 
was  too  dull  to  be  influenced  by  the  spirit  of 
progress.     The  opportunity  was  presented, 
but  it  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  National 
advancement  had  no  charms  for  the  unter- 
rified.     To  confront  the  known  dangers  of 
navigating  our  own  waters,   and  to  plan  the 
means  of  rescue,  was  an  occupation  too  flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable  to  be  worth  Democratic 
attention ;   for  the  highest  ambition  of  the 
Democratic  party,  then  as  now,  was  to  yield, 
with  proud  satisfaction,  the  control  of  the 
country,    to  the  threats  of  the  enemies  of 
liberty,   and  to  shape  its  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  their  patrons.     In  consequence, 
there  were  but  few  inter-State  amenities  be- 
tween the  South  and  the  North  ;  few  efforts 
were  made  to  build  up  that  humane  senti- 
ment  which  should  mark  the  nobility  of  a 
free  and  intelligent  people  ;  and  fewer  efforts 
stiU  were  made  to  carry  out  those  broader 
views  of  duty  which  spring  so  naturally  from 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
governed  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  which  continue  to  govern  in  its  dealings 
with  the  affairs  of  men.     Fierce  political  con- 
flict was,  however,  softened  by  discussions 
of  the  claims  of  humanity  exposed  to  suffer- 
ing and  peril.     One  of  these  discussions  led 
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to  the  consideration  of  what  should  be  done 
to  lessen  the  dangers  of  our  coast  navigation 
and  to  save  life  and  property  from  shipwreck. 
And  from  this  arose  the  Life  Saving  Service, 
which  is  allied  to  the  Revenue  Marine. 

REVENUE   MARINE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1872,  the  Rev- 
enue Marine  consisted  of  twenty-five  steam- 
vessels,  (including  two  steam-launches)* 
and  ten  sailing  vessels,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  steamers  upon  the  lakes, 
whose  services  were  not  required,  were  in 
commission  and  distributed  along  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts,  and  upon  the  lakes. 

The  vessels  of  the  Revenue  Marine,  patrol 
our  waters  chiefly  to  protect  the  public  reve- 
nue against  smuggling,  and  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  mariners  and  vessels  in  distress.  As 
illustrating  the  great  improvement  which  has 
been  made  in  the  service  during  the  past  two 
years,  the  following  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  service  rendered  by  revenue 
vessels  (exclusive  of  those  of  a  special  nature, 
which  cannot  be  easily  ascertained),  for  each 
year  from  1860  to  1870,  inclusive,  with  those 
rendered  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  state- 
ment is  made  by  calendar  years,  because  the 
information  happens  to  be  more  easily  ob- 
tainable in  that  form : 


Yours, 


I860. . . 
1861.... 
1882..  . . 
1863..., 

lau..., 

1865... 
1856... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869... 
1870... 

Total 


Average  pr  yea  I 

Fiscal  yr  end  d 

June  30,1372. 
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It  is  proper  to  say  that  1,101  of  the  1,594 
vessels  seized  or  reported  for  the  violation  of 
revenue  law  in  the  last  fiscal  year  were  re- 
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tarned  by  the  Jasmine  and  Uno,  the  two 
New  York  harbor-boats,  which,  until  last 
year,  made  no  returns ;  but  leaving  this 
number  out  of  the  account,  there  remain  493, 
being  more  than  three  times  the  number 
seized  and  reported  in  any  previous  year, 
and  more  than  four  times  the  average. 

The  reports  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year,  1873,  indicate  great  improvement 
even  over  the  last.  They  give  the  number 
of  vessels  assisted  in  distress  during  the 
months  of  .July,  August  and  September,  as 
63 ;  the  number  seized  or  reported  for  viola- 
tion of  law,  539  ;  the  number  of  miles  sailed, 
57,880  ;  the  number  of  vessels  boarded  and 
examined,  10,892 ;  and  the  number  of  lives 
saved,  77. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  were  $930,249.81,  being  $190,- 
776.62  less  than  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  $127,389.19  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated. 

Since  1864  the  expenses  of  sustaining  the 
service  have  been  as  follows  : 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended — 

June  30,  1865 $1,229,434.04 

June  30,  1866 1,777,230.70 

June  30,  1867 1,167,125.41 

June  30,  1868 1,293,661.67 

June  30,  1869 1,185,702.26 

June  30,  1870 1,133,670.15 

.June  30,  1871 ;  1,121,026.43 

June  30,  1872 930,249.«1 

Previous  to  1864  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  cannot  well  be 
ascertained,  the  accounts  not  having  been 
kept  separate  from  the  general  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue. 

Although  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease 
in  expenses  from  year  to  year  since  1868,  as 
shown  by  the  above  statement,  the  difference 
between  those  of  tlie  last  year  and  the  preced- 
ing one  <  onsiderably  exceeds  the  reduction 
of  all  the  intervening  years. 

The  increaiod  efficiency  and  decreased  cost 
above  shown  are  principally  due  to  carrying 
into  effect,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  special  commission  con- 
Tened  in  1869,  and  whode  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress,  May  20,  1870,  and  to  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  revised  regulatiotts 
promulgated  August  1,  1871,  "which  has  ef-  I 


€>f     the 


fected  a  thorough    re-organization 
service. 

The  services  rendered  during  tho  fiscal 
years  of  1872—1874,  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 
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sa 

The  expenses  of  the  Revenue  Marine  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  ended — 

•June  30,  1873,  were $995,308.88 

June  30,  1874,      *'    903,601.83 

This  exhibits   a  reduction  of  $94,707.05, 
notwithstanding  the  last  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  states  that  the  number 
of  vessels  now  in  commission  is  thirty-four, 
of  which  thirty  are  steamers  and  four  sailingr 
vessels.     They  are  so  distributed  as  to  em- 
brace in  their   cruising  grounds  the  entire 
coast  of  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast,   and 
afford  r.jasonable  protection  against  the  smug- 
gling of  goods  into  the  country  by  the  cargo. 
For  the  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  alluded 
to,  a  vessel  was  authorized  to  be  built  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  and  plans  and  spe- 
cifications  for  her  construction  are  now  in 
preparation. 

THE  LIFE  SAVING  SERVICE. 

In  1848,  Hon.  William  A.  Newell,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
New  Jersey,  called  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  practicability  and  duty  of 
providing  means  for  affording  relief  to  ves- 
sels navigating  the  dangerous  coast  of  his 
State,  and  advocated  the  establishment  of 
station  houses  at  suitable  intervals,  to  be 
furnished  wish  surf  boats  and  other  appli- 
ances adapted  to  the  purpose  of  rendering 
assistance  to  vessels  cast  ashore  by  stress  of 
weather.  Congress  at  that  session  made  an  ap- 
priation  of  ^10,000  "  for  providing  surf-boats, 
rook^ts,  i^rrbnades,  and  other  necessary  ap- 
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XMtratus  for  the  better  preservation  of  life  and 
property  from  shipwreck  on  the  co  »8t  lying 
lt>etween  Sandy  Hook  and  L'.ttle  £;rg   Har- 
"bor ,  * '  and  in  subsequent  years  it  extended 
t,lie  stations  and  equipment  to  other  States, 
and  doubled  the  first  appropriation.     But  it 
must   be  said  that   during  the  twenty-two 
years  interyening  between  the  beginning  of 
the  Life  Saving  Service  and  the  commence- 
xnent  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1871,  compai  atively 
little  had  been  expended  in  its   support,  yet 
the  Infttances  are  rare  in  which  so  small  an 
expenditure  was   productive  of  so  vast  an 
amount  of  good.     Although  no  official  record 
©f   disasters   was  kept  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Superintendents  in   1855,  and   the 
reports  made  to  the  Department  since  have 
not    been    regular    or    complf-te,   it  is  cer- 
tain that  4,163  lives  were  rescued,  and  that 
$710,000  worth  of  property  was  s  .  ved  through 
the  instrumentality  of  this  service.      There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures  would 
be  largely  increased  i!    accurate    statistics 


was  evidence  also  of  neglect  and  misuse. 
The  apparatus  was  rusty  for  want  of  care, 
and  some  of  it  ruined  by  the  depredations  of 
vermin  and  malicious  persons.  Many  of  the 
most  necessary  articles  were  wanting,  and  at 
no  station  was  the  outfit  complete.  At  some 
of  the  stations  where  crews  were  employed 
in  the  winter  months,  such  indispensable 
articles  as  powder,  rockets,  shot  lines, 
shovels,  &o.,  were  not  to  be  found.  At  other 
stations  not  a  portable  article  was  left. 
Some  of  the  ke-  pers  were  too  old  for  active 
service,  others  lived  too  far  from  their  sta- 
tions, and  few  of  them  were  really  comp»  tent 
f  r  their  positions.  Politics  had  had  more 
influence  in  their  appointment  than  qualifi- 
cation for  the  duties  required  of  them.  Even 
in  the  self  ction  of  crews  for  the  stations  where 
they  were  employ i-d,  fitness  was  a  secondary 
considerution.  The  employment  of  paid 
crews  at  alternate  stations  had  provided 
crews  where  they  wer«  comparatively  little 
needed,  while  it  had  left  others,  where  reg- 
j  ular  crews  were  most  necessary,  to  rely  upon 


could  be  obtained.      The  total  amount  of  gnch  aid  as  might  be  volunteered.      It  had 
mo;iey  expended  in  the  support  of  the  ser-    also  excited  discontent  among  those  who  had 

habitually  volunteered  their  services  at  the 
intervening  stations,  and  a  feeling  that  an 


vice  is  less  than  $280,000. 
The  occurrence  of  several  fatal  disasters  i 


in  the  winter  of  1870-71  made  it  ppparent   unjust,  discrimination    was    made    against 
that  the  service  was  not  in  the  effective  con-   them. 


dition  that  it  should  be,  and  Congress,  by 
act  approved  April  20,  1871.  made  an  appro- 


On  the  receipt  of  the  officer*s  report,  the 
proper  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the 


printion  of  $200,060,  for  the  purpose  of  in-  defects  of  the  service;  and  to  place  it  upon  a 
creasing  its  efficiency,  to  be  expended  in  ac-  better  footing.  Inefficient  officers  were  re- 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  moved  and  suitable  persons   appointed  in 


December  14,  1854,  and  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  employ  crews  of  ex- 
perienced surfinen  at  such  stations  and  ior 
such  periods  as  he  mi^ht  deem  necessary  and 
proper. 
With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  actual 


their  places.  Instructions  were  given  that 
the  strictest  regard  should  be  had  to  exper- 
ience and  qualification  as  surfmen  in  the  se- 
lection of  crews,  and  that  proper  care  should 
be  taken  of  the  houses  and  apparatus.  Spe- 
cific directions  were  forwarded  to  the  Super- 


state of  affairs,  the  Department  availed  itself  intendent  for  the  keeping  of  suitable  records 


of  the  experience  of  an  officer,  and  directed 
him  to  visit  both  coasts,  and  carefully  exam- 
ine every  station  and  report  its  condition,  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  service  generally . 
The  duty  was  thoroughly  performed,  and 


and  making  reports  to  the  Departments,  and 
a  journal  was  furnished  the  keeper  of  every 
station  in  which  he  was  required  to  make 
entries  of  all  pertinent  facts.  Steps  were 
also  taken  to  effect  a  thorough  re-organiza- 


the  report  of  the  officer  was  transmitted  to  ,  tion  of  theeervioe,  and 'to  prepare  a  suitable 


the  Senate  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  that 
body,  January  22,  1872.  He  found  that 
most  of  the  stations  were  too  remote  from 
•aoh  other  ;  that  the  houses  were  dilapidated 
and  needed  repairs  and  enlargement.     There 


set  of  regulations  for  its  government. 

During  the  fall  of  187]^,  thirteen  new  houses 
were. erected  on  the  New  Jersey  coj^t,;  «ix 
on  the  LoQg  Island  coast ;  the  old  honses  on 
that  eoast,  east  of  Fire  I^iid,  having  been 
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already  repaired  and  enlarged,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  several  new  houses  contracted  for. 
In  1872,  there  were  30  Life  Saving  Stations 
on  the  coast  of  Long  Island,  and  40  on  the 
coast  of  New  Jersey  ;  9  on  Cape  Cod  ;  1  on 
Black  Island;  and  1  on  Narragansett  Pier  ; — 
81  stations  in  all.  And  the  following  shows 
the  service  rendered : 

SUMMARY. 

Number  of  wrecks  * 22 

Value  of  vessels  wrecked $227,300 

Value  of  cargoes  (as  far  as  reported)  $2^1,800 

Amount  of  property  saved $289,750 

Amount  of  property  lost $208,344 

Number  of  lives  saved 206 

In  1873,  the  Life  Saving  Service  comprised 
eighty-one  stations,  which  are  located  upon 
the  coasts  of  Cape  Cod,  Rhode  Island,  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  are  divided  into 
three  districts — ^the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  from 
Race  Point  to  Monomoy,  forming  the  first ; 
the  coasts  of  Rhode  Island  and  Long  Island, 
from  Narragansett  pier  to  Coney  Island,  the 
second  ;  and  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  from 
Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May  the  third. 

The  number  of  wrecks  which  have  occur- 
red since  the  last  report,  upon  coasts  where 
stations  were  in  operation,  as  shown  .by  the 
wreck  reports  of  the  keepers  of  stations,  is 
as  follows : 


No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3. 


9 
10 
13 


Total  number  of  wrecks , 


32 


No.  of  lives  imperilled 235 

No.  of  lives  saved 234 

No.  of  lives  lost 1 

No.  of  shipwrecked  persons   shel- 
tered in  station-houses 33 

No.  of  days' shelter  afforded 77 

Property  imperilled $832,230 

Property  saved 581,2)1 

Property  lost 226,029 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  service  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1873,  exclus- 
ive of  the  amount  expended  in  the  con- 
struction and  establishment  of  new  stations, 
was  $87,893.83,. 

Congress  also  appropriated  $100,000  *'for 
the  establishment  of  new  life-saving  stations 

•  ... 

upon  the  coast  of  the  United  States,"  and 
contracts  were  made  for  the  construction  of 


twenty-one  new   stations,  at  the   following 
points  : 
On  the  coast  of  Maine : 

West  Quoddy    Head,    (near    Carrying 
Point  Cove.) 

Cross  Island,  (Machias  Bay.) 

Browney's  Island  (near  Jonesport.) 

Whitehead  Island,  (Penobscot  Bay.) 

The  Pool,  (Saco  Bay.) 
On  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  : 

Rye  Beach  (near  Straw's  Point.) 
On  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  : 

Plum  Island,  (Sandy  Beach.) 

Davis'  Neck,  (Ipswich  Bay.) 

Gurnett  Point,  (near  light-house.) 

Manomet. 

*'Surt  Side,"  (south  side  of  Nantucket.) 
On  the  coast  of  Virginia  : 

Cape  Henry. 
On  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  : 

Dan  Neck  Mills. 

False  Cape. 

Jones'  Hill, 

Caflfrey's  Inlet. 

Kitty  Hawk's  Beach. 

Nag's  Head. 

Trent  Woods. 

Chicamacomico. 

Little  Kinnakeet. 
Under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1873,  which  ap- 
priated  $30,000  for  the  purpose,  the  Storm 
Signal  system  of  the  Signal  Service  has  been 
connected  with  the  Life  Saving  Service  at  sev- 
eral of  the  stations  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
and  through  it,  the  Treasury  Department  is 
placed  in  direct  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  stations  at  Sandy  Hook,  Monmouth 
Beach,  Squan,  Barnegat,  Atlantic  City, 
Peck's  Beach  and  Cape  May  ;  and  the  system 
will  be  extended  to  the  stations  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast. 

In  order  still  further  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Life  Saving  Service,  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  service,  based  upon 
the  several  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the 
subject,  were  promulgated,  which  effected  a 
complete  organization  of  the  service,  and 
which,  with  such  changes  as  its  growth  will 
compel,  it  is  beli**ved,  will  be  adequate  to  its 
proper  and  efficient  government.  They  di- 
vide the  stations  into  convenient  districts, 
each  to  be  cared  for  by  a  superintendent,  and 
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provide  for  an  appropriate  supervision  of 
them  all  by  an  inspector.     They  specify  the 
duties  of  each   person  connected  with  the 
service,  and  provide  for  the  proper  care  of 
all    the  stations   and  their    appurtenances. 
Tliey  include  a  simple,  but  ample  code  of  sig- 
nals, devised  .by  the  inspector,  for  interoom- 
munication  between  the  stations  ;    instruc- 
tions and  drill  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus  ; 
liints   as  to  the  management  of  boats ;  in- 
structions  for  saving   drowning   persons  by 
swimming  to  their  relief,  and  directions  for 
restoring  the  apparently  drowned. 

The  last  report  of  the  Life  Saving  Service 
embraces  the  fiscal  yenr  of  1874,  and  shows 
that  twenty-two   new   stations    were    estab- 
lished, as  follows  :  Five  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
one  on  the  coaj^t  of   Ne^r  Hampshire,  five  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  one  on  the  coast 
of  Rhode  Island,  three  on  the  coast   of  Vir- 
ginia, and  seven  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina.     They   are   completely   equipped  and 
manned.     Contract  has  been  entered  into  for 
the  construction  of  six  stations  on  the  coast 
of  Maryland   and   Virginia,    between   Cape 
Henlopen  and  Cape  Charles,  under  authority 
of  the  act  of  June   20,    1874,    and  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  for  the  erection  of  two 
other  stations  between  these  capes,  on  the 
coast  of  Delaware,  as  soon  as  possession  of 
the  sites  selected  for   them,  which   are   the 
property  of  the  State,  can  be  obtained.     The 
act  of  June  23,  1874,  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $342,304.44  to  carry  out  the   act   above 
cited. 

When  these  stations  are  completed  and  put 
in  operation,  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Quoddy 
Head  to  Cape  Hatteras,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith,  will 
be  well  protected.  South  of  Cape  Hatteras 
nothing  is  needed,  except  the  houses  of 
refuge  provided  for  by  the  act  above  referred 
to. 

The  one  hundred  and  four  stations  located 
in  the  five  districts,  designated  as  the  Maine 
district,  the  Cape  Cod  district,  Rhode  Island 
and  Long  Island  district,  the  New  Jersey  dis- 
trict, and  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
district,  embrace  the  most  dangerous  portions 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast;  From  the  reports  of 
the  Superintendents  it  appears   that  during 


the  season  of  1873-4  forty-eight  vessels, 
valued,  with  their  cargoes,  at  $2,331,606, 
and  having  on  board  1,106  persona,  were 
driven  on  these  shores.  In  twenty-nine  in- 
stances the  life-saving  apparatus  was  called 
into  requisition,  and  303  persons  were  rescued 
by  it.  Of  the  amount  of  property  jeopardized 
only  $457,282  was  lost,  and  the  number  of 
lives  lost  was  but  two.  Both  of  these  were 
caused  by  the  falling  of  the  mast  of  a  vessel 
when  she  struck — a  case  in  which,  of  course, 
life  saving  appliances  were  not  available. 
The  number  of  days'  shelter  afforded  sh^'p- 
wrecked  persons  at  the  stations  was  494. 

The  Life  Saving  Seryice-  had  been  in  oper- 
ation under  the  present  system  three  years 
on  the  coasts  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
and  two  years  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
statistics  of  disasters  upon  these  coasts  dur- 
ing that  time  are  reported  as  follows  : 

Wrecks 102 

Lives  imperilled.... , 1,607 

Lives  saved 1,604 

Lives  lost 3 

Shipwrecked    persons    sheltered 

and  succored  at  stations 149 

Days'  shelter  afforded 571 

Property  imperilled $3,685,936 

Property  saved 2,758,281 

Property  lost 927,655 

Almost  all  the  disasters  which  occur  upon 
these  coasts  are  from  the  stranding  of  vessels, 
and  it  is  against  death  and  loss  of  property 
resulting  from  this  class  of  disasters  that  the 
Life  Saving  Set-vice,  as  thereon  established, 
i  designed  to  afford  protection.  The  success 
of  the  system,  which  the  foregoing  statistics 
imply,  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  equal  measure 
of  success  will  be  attained  upon  the  lakes, 
where  the  causes  and  character  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  disasters  are  of  a  different 
nature.  That  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  extension  of  the  service  there,  however, 
will  amply  justify  the  expense  involved,  can- 
not be  doubted. 

Reports  and  statistics  of  shipping  disasters 
are  required  to  be  collected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874  ;  and  cer- 
tain statistics  have  been  gathered.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  wrecks  and  disasters 
which  show  a  sad  loss  of  human  life : 
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Summary  of  wrecks  and  casualties  on  and  near 
the  coasts  and  on  the  rivers  of  the  UnUed 
States^  4rc: 
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Witli  the  proof  thus  presented  of  the 
necessity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Life  Saving 
Service,  its  gradual  extension  will  be  justified 
to  all  parts  of  the  dangerous  coasts  of  the 
United  States  frequented  by  vessels  either 
domestic  or  foreign.  The  appropriations  of  a 
.Republican  Congress  infused  life  and  vigor 
into  a  service  which  had  been  allowed  to  lan- 
guish for  lack  of  sympathy,  and  to  become 
almost  useless  from  incompetent  men,  insuf- 
ficient equipment,  and  decaying  station 
houses.  Its  present  condition  is  an  evidence 
that  the  Republican  party  fully  realizes  the 
wants,  in  this  respect,  of  a  great  maritime 
nation,  and  desires  to  supply  them  conscien- 
tiously. Our  Life  Saving  Service  is  superior 
to  that  of  any  other  country,  because  no  for- 
eign service  received  assistance  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Even  the  Royal  National  Life 
Boat  Institution  of  England  is  a  private  asso- 
ciation, called  into  existence  by  the  bounty 
of  the  benevolent.  As  a  private  institution, 
it  has  rendered  great  service ;  but  its  sub- 
scription list  must  needs  be  limited  ;  which, 
limiting  the  number  of  stations,  must  leave 
many  points  on  the  dangerous  British  coast 
altogether  unprotected.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
compare  in  effectiveness  with  our  Life  Saving 
Service,  whose  numerous  stations  dot  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  men 
are  ever  on  the  watch,  day  and  night,  to  res- 
cue unfortunates  from  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
Nor  can  a  private  institution,  however  grand 
its  character  and  beneficent  its  working,  when 
supported  only  by  voluntary  contributions  — 
though  it  bask  under  the  patronage  of  Roy- 
alty—  compete  with  aa  institution  national 


in  its  breadth,  supported  by  the  nation,  and 
regulated  with  all  the  precision  of  the  naval 
service ;  for  there  must  be  periods  when  its 
usefulness  is  crippled  by  the  fluctuation  of 
iti  means. 

The  aim  of  the  Republican  party  has  been 
to  place  this  country  at  the  head  of  idl  the 
nations  of  the  earth.     It  has  done  this,  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America  leads  the  van  in  many  things  which 
denote  the  enterprise  and  earnestness  of  our 
daily  life.     It  has  given  a  new  career  to  the 
Life  Saving  Service  by  enabling  it  to  respond 
to  the  national  desire  that  aid  should  be  ren- 
dered to  shipwrecked  mariners  at  widely  dis- 
tant places  of  danger ;  and  property  rescued 
from  jeopardy  by  marine  disasters.     From 
the  success  achieved  in  the  past,  and  the 
present,  it   is  but   just   to  the  Republican 
party — the  party  comprising  the  best  ele- 
ments in  the  nation — that  the  trust  reposed 
in  it  should  be  continued.    It  has  left  its  mark 
upon  the  age,  and  built  up  the  Republic  in 
grandeur  and  strength ;  and  it  seems  but  the 
teaching  of  wisdom  that  the  Republican  party 
should  be  left  to  complete  its  plans  for  this 
important  service,   and  plant  its  stations, 
boats  and  crews  wherever  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity and  of  commerce  may  call  for  them. 

The  folly  and  danger  of  leaving  loaded  pis- 
tols within  the  reach  of  children  received  a 
sad  illustration  in  Cincinnati  on  Sunday.  A 
respectable  Gennan  of  that  city,  who  had 
purchased  a  new  revolver  on  Saturday,  left 
it  lyi'ag,  loaded,  on  the  mantle-piece  of  his 
room.  In  his  absence,  a  son,  fifteen  years 
old,  possessed  himself  of  the  pistol  and  began 
snapping  it —  "in  fun'* — at  a  little  two-year 
oM  brother.  In  a  moment  the  pistol  was  dis- 
charged, and  the  bullet  went  crashing  into 
the  baby's  forehead.  The  little  one  lived 
only  half  an  hour,  and  the  parent  survives 
to  mourn  his  carelessness. 

It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  provide  for  his 
family.  It  is  no  less  his  duty  to  provide  good 
government  for  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  This  he  can  do  by  doing  his  duty  at 
the  primary  meeting  and  at  the  ballot-box. 
Nominate  good  men,  and  then  do  your  best 
to  elect  them.  This  should  be  one  of  the 
highest  obligations  of  citizenship. 
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Tlxe  friends  of  Jefferson  Davis  are  very 
tLn.gr y  because  General  Sherman,  in   his  Me- 
"Dtioirs,  chooses,  when  giving  an  account  of  the 
Jolinston  surrender  to  mention  his  own  and 
tlie   general  suspicion  on  the  Union  aide,  of 
th.G  Confederate  leaders  being  a  partjr  to  the 
plot  which  terminated  so  tragically  by  the 
stssaasination  of  Mr  Lincoln.    Southern  news- 
papers declaim  loudly  against  this  accusa- 
tion.    They  are  wasting  a  large  amount  of 
fine   rhetoric   over  what  was   then   a  very 
natural  feeling.    But  Sherman  is  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  in  this  matter.     The  intent 
of  this  present  article  is  to  show  that  while 
claiming  to  defend  Mr  Davis  from  a  false 
accusation,  southern  editors  are  eagerly  en- 
deavoring to  do  more,  and  seek  to  use  it  as 
a  means  of  vindicating  the  public  policy  of 
the  Confederacy,  for  the  character  of  which 
their  President  must  have  been,  and  in  fact 
was,  in  a  very  large  degree,  personally  re- 
sponsible.    Just  here,  then,  is  where  a  natu- 
ral and  historical  interest  is  developed,   in 
what  otherwise  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
noticing. 

The  Mobile  Daily  Register^  is  edited  by  a 
veteran  in  southern  affairs,  Mr  Forsyth,  and 
what  he  says  is  always  noteworthy.      In  an 
editorial  of  June  11th  it  quotes  Sherman's 
account  of  his  remarks  to  General  Johnston, 
when  informing  him  of  Mr  Lincoln's  assassi- 
nation  :    **I  told  him  I  could  not  believe  that 
he,  or  General  Lee,  or  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
federate army,  could  possibly  be  privy  to  acts 
of  assassination ;  hut  I  woM  not  say  as  much  for 
Jeff  Davis,  George  Sanders,  and  men  of   that 
stripe. 
The  Register  proceeds  to  argue  that  Sher- 
,  man  had  no  right  then  or  now  to  say  this  ; 
that  Davis  was  a  reluctant  secessionist ;  that 
he  made  union  speeches  in  the  canvass  of 
1860;  that  in  fact  he  was  behind  the  south  and 
not  in  advance.     It  then   says  : 

"After  he  accepted  it  he  pleaded /or  the  latos 
and  usages  of  civilized  loar/are  when  many  who 
are  now  high  in  the  regard  of  the  Northern 
people,  and  some  who  have  sold  their  birth- 
right for  a  mess  of  pottage,  were  in  favor  of 
raising  the  black  flag  and  consigning  all  alike, 
guilty  and  innocent, women  and  children,  to  a 
common  butchery.  It  was  the  iron  hand  of  Jeff- 


erson Davis  which  held  the  most  horrid  p<tssUms 
in  check  and  which  prese  ved  unsullied  the  ban- 
ner of  St,  Andrw.  While  there  are  some 
traits  of  his  character  which  we  did  not  like, 
there  is  nothing  in  his  career  which  any  hon- 
orable man  can  stamp  with  opprobium.  If 
he  erred,  his  errors  were  a  love  of  tiie  cause 
which  the  people  had  committed  to  his  hands 
and  an  unconquerable  determination  to  lib- 
erate his  people.  When  Sherman  attempts 
to  degrade  Mr  Davis,  he  attempts  to  degrade 
the  whole  South.  We  do  not  intend  that 
thorns  shall  be  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the 
loader  while  flowers  are  beinx  strewn  upon 
the  graves  of  those  who  chose  him  as  a  loa- 
der." 

The  italics  are  not  in  the  original.  They 
are  placed  there  so  as  to  emphasize  what  is 
claimed  with  what  will  be  said  herein. 

Contrary  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Register, 
history  will  finally  sum  up  the  career  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  in  a  very  different  manner, 
more  especially  in  this  matter  of  **civilized 
warfare."  One  fact  is  noticeable  in  scanning 
the  southern  annals  of  the  civil  war,  and 
that  is,  that  such  prominent  politicians  and 
officers  as  were  noted  during  the  continuance 
of  hostilities  for  ultra  language,  bitter  de- 
nunciations of  the  northern  people,  cruel 
treatment  of  prisoners  or  loud-mouthed  prop- 
ositions for  war  a-la-oufrance,  were  in  every 
sense  the  chosen  friends  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
in  his  personal  and  public  position.  Every 
year  adds  to  the  evidence  that  the  men  who 
in  the  Confederate  Congress,  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  the  war  was  one  amenable 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  civilization,  were 
those  regarded  as  hostile  to  the  confederate 
administration. 

In  military  affairs.  Early,  Hood,  Bragg, 
Forrest,  D.  H.  Hill,  Beauregard,  Hindman, 
and  many  others,  notorious  for  brutal  war- 
fare and  loud  denunciation,  were  the  favor- 
ites of  their  chief.  The  rebel  archives,  por- 
ions  of  which  have  been  published,  offer 
abundant  proof  of  the  direct  and  official  sym- 
pathy of  Jefferson  Davis  with  propositions 
for  raids  on  unarmed  territory,  like  that  of 
St  Albans  ;  with  the  efforts  made  to  organize 
a  systematic  plan  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  such 
regions  as  Western  Missouri,  East  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  elsewhere  ;  with  movements 
for  enlisting  Indians  and  exciting  the  hos- 
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iility  of  the  wild  tribes  on  the  plains  and 
mountains  of  the  central  territories  ;  and 
more  atrocious  than  these,  with  the  con- 
spiracies hatched  in  Canada  and  Richmond 
to  raise  riots  in  defenceless  cities,  to  burn 
hotels,  to  poison  the  water,  and  infect  the 
dwellings  with  contagious  diseases.  No  one 
has  yet  denied  the  authenticity  of  publica- 
tions made  in  1872,  from  the  rebel  archives, 
of  the  reports  made  by  C.  C.  Clay  jr.,  of  Ala- 
bama, Prof.  Holcombe  of  Virginia,  and  Jacob 
Thompson  of  Mississippi,  in  which  accounts 
are  given  from  Canada  to  the  Confederate  State 
Department,  on  the  subjects  alluded  to,  and 
others  of  the  same  general  character.  These 
papers  from  which  the  publications  were 
made,  bore  the  formal  marks  of  reception  by 
Judah  P.  Benjamin,  their  reference  to  Mr. 
Davis,  and  his  approval  of  the  same. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Union  prisoners  at  the  pens  of  An- 
dersonville,  Salisbury,  Belle  Isle,  Tyler,  and 
other  places.  It  has  never  been  seriously 
controverted  that  General  Winder,  the  brutal 
officer  in  charge  of  captured  "federels,  " 
was  the  direct  choice  of  Jefferson  Davis  for 
that  service,  or  that  he  was  steadily  sus- 
tained by  him  in  the  barbarous  policy  so 
thoroughly  pursued — of  systematically  keep- 
ing prisoners  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  so 
that  when  exchanged,  if  ever,  they  should  not 
be  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  more  service.  The 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Davis  can  be  found  tore 
ports,  and  other  documents  setting  forth  these 
ideas  of  "  civilized  warfare.  "  Nor  will  it 
be  denied  that  Mr.  Davis  was  the  author  and 
promulgator  of  the  atrocious  announcement, 
that  colored  men  enlisted  as  soldiers  or 
sailors,  in  the  Union  forces,  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded, if  captured,  as  prisoners  of  war,  but 
were  to  be  sent  into  slavery,  or  shot  on  sight, 
while  "no  quarter"  was  the  order  fulminated 
against  the  white  officers,  by  whom  they 
were  commanded.  Mr.  Davis  can  be  proven 
to  have  been  cognizant  or  approving  of  the 
execution  of  such  orders,  notably  at  Fort 
Wagner,  Fort  Pillow,  and  ©n  the  Steele- 
Banks  campaigns  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1864.  In  these  and 
other  movements,  where  colored  troops  were 
engaged,  wounded  men  were  shot  in  the  field 
by  Confederate  soldiers,  acting  under  gen- 


eral orders,  emanating  from  Richmond,  while 
their  officers  were  slain  when  captured,  or  ia 
a  few  instances  only  escaped  that  fate  by 
claiming  to  belong  to  white  regiments  known 
to  be  in  the  opposing  force. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the   early   em- 
ployment of  Indians  by  the  Confederacy.   Al- 
bert Pike,  acting  under  the  direct   orders  of 
Davis,  appeared  in  the  Indian  Territory  as 
early  as  June,  18G1,  and  as  Special   Confed- 
erate Commissioner,  commenced  the  work  of 
raiding  an  Indian   division,  among  the  semi- 
civilized  peoples  living  there.      Two  compa- 
nies of  Choctaws  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  July,  and    were  engaged    under 
Sterling  Price  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek , 
or  Oak  Hills,   Missouri,  as  the  rebels  term  it, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1861.     It  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  scene  of  Nathaniel  Lyon's 
heroic  death.      Albert   Pike,  himself,  com- 
manded an  Indian  division  at  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge,  in  March  of  1862.     These  occur- 
rences were   long   before   Indians   were   en- 
listed in  the  Union  army — which  enlistments 
were    as  Home  Guards  to  defend  the  terri- 
tory from  which  Pike's   Indian   troops   had 
driven  them  at  first.     At  the  same  time  Pike 
was  engaged  in  compelling  the  Cherokees  to 
violate  their  tre'aties,  and  serve  unwillingly 
(a  majority  of  them  at  least)  on  the  Confed- 
erate side.      He  also  directed  the  resistance 
to  and  pursuit  of  the  lx>yal  Indians,  who  under 
the  Creek  Chief,  O-poth-le-ye-ho-lo,    finally 
fought  their  way  to   Kansas.      Long   before 
that  event  occurred,  however,    Albert  Pike, 
acting  under  the   instructions    of  JeS'erson 
Davis,  had  endeavored  to  incite  the  nomadic 
tribes    of   the    central  plains,  (the  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Cheyennes,  etc.,)  to  a  violation 
of  treaty   relations   and  the  assumption   of 
hostility  towards  the   United    States.      The  • 
British  have  always  been  condemned  by  his- 
torians, for  uncivilized   warfare,  in ,  employ- 
ing Indians  and  inciting  them   to   hostilities 
against  the  Americans,  durin^c  the  war  of  In- 
dependence.    Under  the  influence  of  Pike  a 
council  was   held   during  the  later  summer 
of  1861,  in  the   western  portion  of  the  Indian 
territory,  at  which  representatives  of  the  In- 
dians, froln  as  far   north  as   Wyoming   and 
Dakota,    were   present,    and   every   induce- 
ment was  offered  to  bring  about  an  offensive 
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alliance  with  the  Confederacy.      The   Creek 
Cliief  named,   and  others,  had   snfficient   in- 
fVwence  to  prevent  this,  but  the  effects  of  that 
and.  subsequent  action  was   felt  throughout 
tlxe  frontier  settlements,   during   the   entire 
"war,  in  the  restless  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
"wlio  liad   come  to  believe  the  whit'es    pow- 
erless, bee  I  use  of  intestine  war.      Nor   was 
tliis  the  only  action  taken.      Jeflferson  Davis 
commissioned  a  number  of  well-known  and 
desperate   adventurers   to  proceed   to   such 
territories  as  Colorado,  Utah,  Western   Kan- 
sas, etc.,  and  inaugurate  a  system  of  partisan 
-war,   .enlisting  Indians,  breaking    up   m-il 
communications  and  otherwise  to  harry  the 
unarmed  people  where  they  were  to  operate. 
Orders  and  commissions  were  given  these  des- 
peradoes, who  were  captured  by  Union  forces 
.  in  the  early  part  of  1864.  Of  the  same  charac- 
ter was  the  recognition  of  Quantrile,  Thomp- 
son, Anderson,  and  other  Missouri  guerrillas. 
It  has  not  been   denied  that  the  first  named, 
with  others,  received  commissions  from  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  as  officers  of  ** partisan"  regi- 
ments he   authorized  to  be   formed  in   Mis- 
souri—  Quantrile   himself    taking   rank  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel.      So  much  for  the  ideas 
of  Jefferson  Davis   as   to    what   constituted 
•  *'  civilized  warfare.  "     These  are  only  a  tithe 
of  the  facts  that  might  be   suggested. 

His  treatment  of  t^e  communities  and  per- 
sons within  the  borders  of  the  rebel  States, 
who  were  not  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
treason  he  led  and  directed,  constitutes  after 
all  the  foulest  blot  on  his  name.     The  cruel 
conscript  laws  were  the  product  of  Jefferson 
Davis's  brain.  There  still  crueller  execution 
received  his  steadfast  approval.     It  is  well- 
known  that  the   autocratic   temper   of  Mr. 
Davis  allowed  no  one  else  to  shape  theaalient 
features  of  Confederate  policy,  and  that  his 
personal  vanity  and  prejudices   led   him  to 
\  constant  and  personal  supervision  of  and  in- 

terference  with  the  execution  and  manage- 
ment of  leading  details. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  Southern  people, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  disaffected,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  any  other  evidence  than 
that  of  public  men  of  the  South,  who  were  in 
unmistakable  sympathy  witn  the  rebellion. 

Albert  Pike,  still  living  and  practicing  law 
in  Washington,  "can  a  tale  unfold,  "  if  he 
chooses  to,  of  atro'ious  cruelty  and  tyranny 
exercised  in  Arkansas,  under  the  orders  of  a 


particular  favorite  of  Jefferson  Davis,  General 
Hindman,  shot,  after  the  war,  by  some 
person  unknown,  who,  it  was  reasonably  sup- 
posed, thus  took  revenge  for  preceding  cruel- 
ties. Pike  published  in  18:13,  severalpape  s 
addressed  to  the  Confederate  government  and 
to  the  people  of  the  South,  setting  forth  in 
detail,  the  atrocious  tyrannies  perpetrated  by 
Hindman  and  denonncinjij  them  in  very  vig- 
orous language.  For  these  remonstrances, 
private  and  public,  Albert  Pike  was  driven 
from  the  Confederate  service  and  reliev-  d  by 
Davis  himself  from  all  command  or  duty. 

What  was  true  of  Arkansas  was  true  of 
nearly  every  other  Southern  State.  Gover- 
nor Brown,  of  Georgia,  ranged  himself 
against  the  home  policy  of  Davis,  and  Gov- 
ernor Vance,  of  North  Carolina,  was  em- 
phatic in  his  denunciations  thereof.  'J'he 
following  letter,  addressed  by  Governor 
Vance  to  J.  A.  Seddon,  then  rebel  Secretary 
of  War,  will  show  the  policy  of  Jefferson  Da- 
vis at  home : 

State  op  North  Carolina, 
Executive  Department. 
Raleigh,  Dec.  21,  1863. 
Hon,  James  A,  Seddon ^  Secretary  of  War : 

Dear  Sir: — I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  evil  which  is  inflicting  great  distress 
upon  the  people  of  this  State,  and  contribu- 
ting largely  to  the  public  discontent.  I  al- 
lude to  illegal  seizures  of  property  and  other 
depredations  of  an  outrageous  character  by 
detached  bands  of  troops,  chiefly  caval  y. 
The  department,  I  am  sure,  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  this  evil.  It 
is  enough,  in  many  cases,  to  breed  a  rebel- 
lion in  a  loyal  county  against  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  has  actually  been  the  cause  of 
much  alienation  of  feeling  in  many  parts  of 
North  Carolina.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now 
to  give  instances,  and  call  for  punishment  of 
the  offenders — that  I  do  to  their  commanding 
officers — but  I  ask  if  some  order  or  regula- 
tion cannot  be  made  for  the  government  of 
troops  on  detached  service,  the  severe  and 
unflinching  execution  of  which  might  check 
this  stealing,  pilfering,  burning,  and  some- 
times murderous  conduct.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  in  North  Carolina  it  has  become  a 
grievance,  damnable  and  not  to  be  borne  1  If 
God  Almighty  had  yet  in  store  another 
plague,  worse  than  all  others,  whicli  he  in- 
tended to  let  loose  on  the  Egyptians,  in  case 
Pharaoh  still  hardened  his  heart,  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  been  a  regiment  or  so  of  half-disci- 
plined Confederate  cavalry.  Had  they  been 
turned  loose  among  Pharaoh's  subjects,  with 
or  without  an   Impressment  law,  he   would 
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have  become  so  sensible  of  the  anger  of  God 
Ihat  he  never  would  have  followed  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  to  the  Red  Sea  ! — no,  sir,  not 
one  inch  !  Cannot  officers  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks  lor  permitting  this  f  Cannot  a  few  men 
be  shot  for  perpetrating  these  outrages  ?  Un- 
less something  can  be  done,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  some  sections  to  call  out  my  mi  itia 
and  levy  actual  war  against  them.  I  beg 
your  early  and  earnest  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter.    Very  respectfully  yours. 

(Signed,)  Z.  B.  Vancb, 

The  rebel  commander  of  the  department, 
which  embraced  North  Carolina,  was  General 
D.  H.  Hill,  who  is  still  one  of  the  warmest  of 
the  friends  of  Jefferson  Davis,  as  well  as  an 
exceptionally  vituperative  assailant  of  all 
Northern  views  and  public  men. 

But  why  extend  the  indictment?  It  could  be 
done  almost  indefinitely.  The  facts  are  too 
recent  to  be  forgotten,  though  the  bitterness  of 
the  memories  they  evoke  have  so  far  faded  as 
to  arouse  no  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  recon- 
ciliation, which  finds  lodgment  in  the  North- 
ern heart,  and  is  only  disturbed  or  veiled 
when,  as  in  this  case,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
falsify  history  and  torture  the  records.  The 
objecf  in  this  is  plain.  It's  explanation  is 
found  in  the  general  effort  now  making  in 
the  South  to  rehabilitate  the  old  secession  ab- 
stractionists and  State  sovereignty  politi- 
cians and  leaders,  under  whose  advice  that 
section  plunged  into  civil  war,  and  to  put 
them  forward  as  the  proper  representatives 
of  a  people  they  deceived,  and  over  whom 
they  ruled  with  cruel  vigor  during  the 
period  of  belligerant  authority. 

Much  is  now  said  about  the  fraternization 
of  the  citizen-soldiery  of  both  sections.  No 
heart  or  brain  that  holds  kindly  feelingi^  for 
its  fellow-men,  can  fail  to  rejoice  at  the  recent 
manifestations  of  this  spirit.  Yet,  it  be- 
hooves all  thoughtful  persons,  who  recognize 
the  essential  distinctions  that  were  the  ani-  | 
mating  cause  of  the  civil  war,  to  lose  sight  of  \ 
no  one  of  the  principles  on  which  the  nation 
will  be  founded,  if  it  is  to  remain  great,  pro- 
gressive and  undivided,  as  the  centennial 
anniversaries  call  into  recurring  decades. 
Above  all  must  there  be  more  and  constant 
watchfulness  of  the  southern  politicians. 
What  is  "bred  in  the  bones"  must  **come 
out  in  the  iiesh,"  and  men  engaged  for  a 


generation  and  a  half  in  spinning  politM 
theories  as  a  reason  for  Uberticide  and 
son,  are  not  likely  to  surrender  their  hopet^ 
however  they  may  change  their  xnetUod 
curtail  their  ambition,  becaose  defeat 
in  the  field  of  war.  There  is  a  systemafcir 
movement  to  bring  out  the  old  leaders,  aad. 
the  gallant  men  they  once  betrayed  into  i^ 
losing  fight,  are  to  be  led  into  political  sap- 
port,  by  the  appeal  to  their  pride  which  is 
found  in  Forsyth's  declaration,  that  thorns 
must  not  **  be  placed  on  the  brow  of  the 
leader,  while  flowers  are  being  strewn  on  ths 
graves  of  those  who  followed.'* 

The  loyal  men  of  the  Union  who  were  in 
the  army  or  out  of  it,  have  no  animosities  to 
cherish ;  no  revenge  to  serve.     They   were 
only  the  defenders  and  servants  of  an  as- 
sailed  country.     To  them,  to-day,  Jefferson 
Davis  is  utterly  insignificant.     He  ds  almost 
forgotten.     His  name  is  a  mere  echo,    but 
when  he   is  indecently  thrust  before  their 
notice,   memories    are    stirred    and    in   be- 
half  of    principles,    there    comes    the    ne- 
necessity  of   truthful  statement.     He   may 
represent  the  old  South.     His  acute  brain 
and  eloquent  tongue ;  his  haughty  temper 
and  narrow  prejudices ;  his  sectional  pride 
and   provincial  limitations  of  thought ;  his 
restless  vanity  and  ornate  courtesies  of  man- 
ner— the   veneer   of  a  bastard  aristocracy — 
and  his  bitter  personal  animosities,  as  well 
as  his  inordinate  self-pride,  are  all  personal 
exaggerations  of  a  prevailing  type  of  char- 
acter created  by  slavery  and  the  habit  of  ex- 
alting it  into  a  political  system.    The  cruelty 
which  so  completely  marked  the  conduct  of 
his  administration,  military,  civil  and  local, 
also  found  in  him  a  logical  and  proper  ex- 
ponent.    There  is  no  desire   on  the  part  of 
the  North  to  prevent  the  eulogizing  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis.     It  could  not  do  it  if  it  would, 
but  when  if  is  done  so  systematically  as  at 
present  and  in  pursuance  of  an  evidently 
understood  design,  those  who  know  the  facts 
of  his  remarkable  career,  do  well  when  they 
recite  them,  not  to  adorn  a  tale,  but  to  point 
the  lAoral  of  continued  watchfulness.     The 
people  of  the  South  may  be  trusted.     That 
is   a   lesson   of .  Republicanism.     But   their 
aspiring,  ambitious  and  faithful  leaders,  are 
to  be  avoided.     All  the  North  desires  is  **to 
let  'em  alone." 
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A   majority  of  the  reports  that  come  from 
title   South  speak  more  favorably  of  the  re- 
vival   of  industrious   efforts    and  interests. 
'Nort'hern  business  men,  politicians  and  jour- 
nalists,   concur    in  the    chorus   which   the 
Southern  press  itself  has  raised.     This  last- 
named  fact  is  a  proof  that  the  break  in  the 
armor  of  actional  prejudice  and  pride  has 
loeen  found,  and  that  there,  as  well  as  every- 
'wh.ere,  in  this  age,  it  is  in  the  region  of  the 
pocket.    It  has  been  evident  to  all  thoughtful 
ol>servers  that  the  regeneration,  so  needed 
and   desired,  must  be  largely  aided  by  the 
results  of  material  reconstruction. 

Manifold  evidences  of  this  are  to  be  found 
on  every  hand.     The  letters  now  being  pub- 
lished in  the  New  -York  Herald  and  Chicago 
Trlbunef  the  one  an  "  independent "  but  sen- 
sational newspaper,  and  the  other  an  **  inde- 
pendent**   Republican   journal,  faithful  to 
principles,  critical  of  persons  and  policies,  are 
worthy  of  study  in  this  connection.  Both  writ- 
ers have  traveled  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Georgia.    They  unite 
in  denouncing  the  corruption  of  **  carpet-bag- 
ism,"  though  not  with  that  keen  discrimina- 
tion so  necessary  to    justice.     They  agree 
that  Democrats  are  no  more  honest  than  the 
Republicans  they  assail ;   and  both  unite  in 
showing  that  the  *' color-line  **  is  still  main- 
tained, with  more  or  less  ferocity  of  manifesta- 
tion, as  there  is  more  or  less  effective  resist- 
ance to  its  spirit. 

On  one  thing   these  writers   agree   most 
heartily,  and  that  is,  the  good  working  quali- 
ties of  the  colored  laborers,  and  the  wide- 
spread effort  that  is  now  making  to  insure  a 
crop  and  rebuild  the  waste  places.    It  is  also 
certain,  that  where  Democratic  success  has 
been  most  marked,  this  spirit  is  most  feeble 
and  spasmodic ;   and  that  wherever,  on  the 
contrary,  the  ideas  of  Republican  equity  have 
successfully  fought  their  way  to  recognition, 
as  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  South  Caro- 
lina, there  the  greater  harmony  prevails  be- 
tween employer  knd  employed.     All  this  is 
in  the  line  ot  reconstruction.     It  has  been 
evident  from  the  first,  that  to  sustain  the  work 


of  political  regeneration  was  to  maintain  th® 
results  of  our  victory,  and  gather,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  and  of  the  States  also,  the 
harvest  which  can  only  come  from  the  efforts 
of  Tree  labor.  Obstacles  were  in  the  way  ;  the 
old  structure  had  to  be  used,  rent  as  it  was 
from  foundation  to  roof ;  our  various  fortunes 
had  to  Be  sheltered  within  the  gaping  walls. 
The  old  temple  was  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the 
materials  that  were  there  before  had  to  be 
re-used.  The  stone  rejected  by  the  build- 
ers —  free  labor  —  has  become  the  corner- 
stone of  the  fair  fabric,  whose  sup«rb  outlines 
begin  to  rise  before  our  vision  in  lines  of 
lofty  grace  and  with  proportions  of  fitting 
harmony. 

The  great  staples  appear  to  be  flourishing. 
Cotton  promises  exceedingly  well.  Texas 
sends  cheering  accounts,  as  to  increased  area 
and  promise  of  yield.  This  State  has  had  every 
opportunity  to  do  well.  Escaping  as  it  did 
the  ravages  of  the  civil  war,  and  benefitting, 
in  fact,  thereby  ;  being,  as  it  was,  the  store- 
house of  the  confederacy,  Texas  met  recon- 
struction with  a  bolder  front  than  other  States 
did.  A  public  domain  of  over  one  hundred 
million  acres  in  extent,  dedicated  by  a  Repub- 
lican Constitution,  (framed  and  fought  for  by 
the  men  and  votes  of  that  party)  to  the  uses 
of  the  free  schools  and  a  free  homestead,  has 
proved  its  most  inestimable  blessing.  Since 
the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  armies, 
Texas  has  added  about  300,000  to  its  popula- 
tion, while  as  to  property,  the  valuation,  in 
1870,  was  $159,052,542.  The  probability  is 
that  the  present  valuation  is  nearer  two 
hundred  millions.  It  has  been  the  chosen 
home  of  a  large  body  of  ex-confederate  soldi- 
ery, just  as  the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sisippi,  with  adjacent  portions  of  Arkansas 
and  Alabama,  are  being  crowded  by  col- 
ored immigrants,  who  are  drawn  there  by  the 
better  land  and  the  fact  that  their  race  live 
in  numbers  sufficient  in  the  main  to  compel 
fairer  treatment  than  they  seture  in  other 
States.  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Louisiana,  with  Tennessee,  are  also  active  and 
prosperous.  A  wider  area  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. 
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r  York  World  insists  tliat  this 
jult  of  greater  aeeurity  and  peate 
)y  the  dBfaat  of  radicalism.  But  why 
ippenr,  then,  by  all  accessible  state- 
,hat  Republican  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
are  far  the  most  prosperous  of  th<' 
.e  it  seleota  ?  In  fact,  it  seems  that 
e  completely  a  State  ha.1  passed  un- 
nocratic  control,  the  less  assured  is 
pi'rity.  In  proof  of  this,  let  any  one 
I  the  accounts  that  are  giren.by  such 
IS  tlia  Cliarleston  News  and  Couriet-  of 
tperoiis  condition  of  South  Carolina, 
it  of  the  Democratic  States  of  Georgia 
rth  Carolina.  And  progress  la  also 
lerein  ;  for  the  seed  sown  by  freedom 
ing  up  aud  make  the  desert  bloom 

the  Chicago  Tribune's  special  corres- 
,  "  Harry th,"  says,  under  dote  of 
,  June  9]  is  worth  reading.  Some  ei- 
rc  reproduced  here  on  the  negro  citi- 
olitioal  position.     "Harryth"  says; 

Fifteenth  Ameniment  it  is  that  in 
10  defeat  of  '  white- linei am,'  which, 
robed  to  the  core,  ia  found  to  be  but 
spirit  of  caste,  of  the  days  of  slavery, 
lites  ruled  the  negro  by  divine  right, 
y  would  rule  hira  by  virtue  of  their 
;ence  and  wealth,' — the  Democratic 
I  that  ignorance  and  poverty  shall 
share  in  the  Hoverument  to  protect 
ves  against  the  intelligence  and 
having  never  once  found  lodgment  in 
rgian  mind.  ■«  •         •         • 

re  is  no  sentimental  ism  about  the 
1  Ueorgia  politics,  and  not  a  particle 
ine  hiimanitarianism  ;  and  the  result 
scribed  to  nothing  but  a  slight  regard 
iarsnces,  and  a  powerful  regard  for 

ucationat  affairs  he  states,  that  though 
lie  school  system  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
year  there  Were  2,233  white  and  1)99 
schools,  with  45,653  white  and  39,294 
children  in  attendance.  The  census 
shows  that  the  whites  numbered 
persons  aud  the  colored  545,142,  or 
t,7S4  less.  The  disproportion  ia  prob- 
w  somewhat  larger  than  then.  Tbt 
keep  the  matter  of  school  accomrao 
at  a  greater  disparity  —  there  being 
about  25  white  children  at  each  school,  and 
58  colored  to  every  one  organized  for  their 


accommodation.     The  Chicago  Tribune's 
respondent  says : 

"No  adequate  provision  has  yet  been  made 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Echoi>l  syisteiii. 
For  the  education  of  s  population,  between 
the  ages  of  S  and  13,  of  218,733  whites,  and 
175, 3U4  blacks,  the  only  revenue  appropri: 
ted  ia  $150,000  out  of  the  rental  of  the  We 
tern  and  Atlantic  Railroad  ;  the  receipts  from 
poll-tan  which  is  paid  by  about  one-third  of 
the  voting  population;  and  receipts  fi'om 
show  licenses,  which  are  hardly  worth  reck- 
oning—  the  total  net  available  fojid  for  tim 
current  year  being  estimated  at  $180,000. 
LaMt  year  there  were  no  schools  In  fourteen 
counties,  the  local  authorities  applying  the 
share  of  the  school  fund  assijined  those  conn- 
ties  to  payment  of  the  school  debt  left  them 
by  the  Bullock  Administration.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  local  authorities  are  not 
empowered  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes, 
and  blllsto  givethem  such  power  have  thrjoe 
been  killed  in  the  Democratic  Legislature." 

The  position  of  labor,  under  the  conditions 
which  Democracy  creates,  are  graphically 
described  by  this  correspondent,  who  B;iys 
that  in  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles 
through  the  plantation  States  he  had  not, 
except  In  Arkansas,  seen  a  dozen  white  uii'ii 
at  work  in  the  fields.     He  declares  : 

"  The  condition  of  the  negro  in  Georgia  is, 
withontmodification,  that  of  the  negro  lu  any 
of  the  cotton  States — one  of  poverty,  only  a 
slight  remove  from  beggary,  and  what,  by  any 
other  class  of  American  workmen,  would  be 
esteemed  utter  destitution,  than  which  bi;g- 
g!iry  could  scarce  be  worse.  The  negro  in 
Georgia  inhabits  the  same  wretched  bovi-ls 
that,  in  ante-war  times,  were  the  slave-quar- 
ters. He  could  then  have  scarce  been  pos- 
sessed of  fewer  rags  wherewith  to  hide  his 
nakedness,  and  he  could  scarce  have  bi:e» 
more  hardly  worked  or  so  iU-reqaited  for  his 
labor.  The  common  outcry  about  his  idle- 
ness is  simply  the  excuse  that  occurs  to  a  peo- 
ple who  are  not  disposed  to  work,  and  hold 
that  to  do  so  would  reduce  them  to  '  a  IbvkI  ' 
with  the  negro,  for  the  impoverished  conili- 
tion  of  tlie  country,  because  they  (the  while 
population),  as  a  body,  are  mere  idle  conao- 
mers.  The  negroes  work  as  well  as  men 
could.  Not  only  do  the  men  work,  but  the 
women  and  children  as  well  —  perhaps  only 
because  tliev  have  to." 

No  white  laborer  would  live  in  their  con- 
dition. The  negro  Is  a  "creature  of  Ifss 
wants  than  any  white  man  In  tlie  Jnion." 
The  towns  in  Georgia  are  filh'd  by  idle  while 
persons  who  live  by  renting  land  on  sharw 
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to  tike  negroes,  as  in  former  days*  they  lived 
by  Iiiring  out  their  bodies.     Industry  is  still 
oondemned,  and  **  the  laborer*'  is  ** spoken 
a'boat  aspien  North  would  speak  of  the  steam 
engine 9  and  is  regarded  very  much  as  live- 
atoclc  is  at  the  North.*'    The  white  man  loafs 
^"hile   he  has  land  to  rent,  or  runs  for  office 
to  elce  out  his  living.     The  mo.^t  productive 
lands    only  are  worked.     The  negroes  are 
inadequate  in  number  to  the  cultivation  of 
ttie  whole  area,  so  only  the  most  productive 
portions  are  selected.     Between  **25  and  40 
per  cent,  of  the  cleared  lands  are  waste  and 
uncultivat«Hl.'*     **The  nigger**  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  investing  his  labor  in  the  improve- 
ment of  subsequent  crops.'*     In  Georgia,  us 
elsewhere,  the  ** question  of  labor"  is  what 
troubles.     Says  the  correspondent : 

*'  It  has  not  occurred  to  these  planters  that 

tlie  important  move  toward  the  solution  of 

tbis  vexed  question  would  be  made  when  they 

taught  their  sons  to  work.     But  the  fathers 

still  cherish  the  hope  of  continuing  as  the 

lauded   aristoracy.      The  sons  are  crowded 

into   the  over-crowded  professions,   or  into 

'business,*  and  aspire  to  be  *  planters,'  as 

'were  the  fathers.     And  in  Georgia  (for  that 

matter   throughout   the  cotton  country),   a 

planter  is  a  man  who  never  himself  works, 

aiul  expects  to  grow  rich  off  the  work  of  the 

*  niggers.*  ** 

Still  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  there  is 
more  effort,  generally,  in  the  South  this  year. 
It  is  the  effort  born,  in  part,  of  a  distinct  reali- 
zation by  many  land  owners  and  employ- 
ers that  there  is  a  better  way  to  prosperity 
than  the  **  color-line  **  indicates,  and  a  surer 
one  than  that  of  bitter  political  wraui^Ung. 
The  negro  is  working  better  wherever  he  is 
treated  better;   The  testimony  is  general  that 
laborers  are  **  working  well-,  and  everything 
looks   remarkably   promising.**      And    this» 
testimony  is  far  more  emphatic  in  the  States 
where  Republican  influence  is  most  distinctly 
felt.     It  is  feeblest  where,  as  in  Georgia,  the 
Democratic  "abstractionists**  find  their  chief 
occupation  and  success  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  control  labor,  and  make  all 
men  vote  their  ticket. 

GovBRNOB  Davis,  of  Minnesota,informs  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
his  name  will  not  be  presented  to  the  con- 
vention. 


Rebels  in  Office. — With  every  disposition 
to  see  the  breach  healed  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  it  can  only  be  accomplished 
on  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  the  Union.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  feelings  akin  to  disgust, 
that  we  n-ad  such  a  record  as  the  fallowing, 
which  unfortunately  is  a  true  representation 
of  affairs  in  certain  localities : 

**  Whenever  we  object  to  the  election  of 
rebels  to  the  principal  offices  of  the  coui  try 
we  are  charged  with  a  desire  to '  perpetuate 
the  enmities  which  grew  out  of  the  war.  Is 
it  only  on  condition  that  we  will  give  them 
ail  the  offices,  that  the  rebels  consent  to  bo 
friends  to  our  Government  ?  If  not,  why 
raise  such  a  sil  y  excuse  for  giviug  th^  pub- 
lii'  interests  into  the  han  s  of  public  en- 
t  mies  ?  '* 

The  wealth  and  other  substantial  advan- 
tages conferred  upon  the  South  by  the  re- 
construction   measures   of    the   Republican 

party,  and  the  advantages  yet  in  prospect, 
are  too  great  to  be  hazarded  by  regarding 
any  such  sentiment  as  the  above.  The  en 
mities  which  grew  out  of  the  war,  were 
caused  by  the  men  who  commenced  the  war. 
Until  the  opinions  and  habits  engendered  by 
the  peculiar  institution  have  ceased  to  exist, 
and  men  of  acknowledged  loyalty  guide  the 
affairs  of  the  South,  there  cannot  be  peace. 
The  least  that  can  be  expected  is  the  subsi- 
dence of  those  who  adhere  to  the  old  regime^ 
while  others,  who  have  accepted  the  situa- 
tion, are  working  for  the  common  good.  A 
time  will  come,  and  it  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  loyal  and  true  shall  be  recognized  as 
alone  worthy  of  public  confidence  ;  and  the 
men  who  act  the  part  of  public  enemies  shall 
be  passed  by.  The  latter  are  the  friends  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  are  doing  their  worst 
to  prolong  the  opposition  to  the  creation  of  a 
healthful  public  sentiment.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  Republican  party,  in  the 
execution  of  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the 
Nation,  will  do  its  utmost  to  protect  Southern 
interests,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  betrayed  them,  and  who  will 
betray  them  again,  if  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  na- 
tional interests,  and  of  the  occupants  of 
public  offices ;  they  must  not  be  enemies, 
but  tried  and  approved  friends  of  the  people 
at  large. 
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Some  of  the  newspapers  in  the  South  are  by  that  party,  still  look  to  it  and  consider  it 


taking  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  looking 
abroad  upon  the  world,  they  have  discovered 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  efforts  of  all 
disposed  to  work  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Norfolk  Day- Booh  urges  many  suggestions  in 
regard  to  the  duties  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Virginia.  Among  oth- 
ers, and  with  a  view  to  recruit  our  strength, 
that  journal  says :  **  Let  us  seek  recruits 
from  the  only  source  at  our  command,  the 
whites ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
show  them  that  the  road  to  promotion  is  open 
to  them  in  our  ranks.  There  are  thousands 
of  the  best  whites  in  the  South  constrained 
from  entering  our  party  because  the  line  of 
promotion  is  barred  against  them.  Let  us 
unbar  it  and  invite  them  to  enter.  Without 
them  we  can  have  no  success,  and  the  posi- 
tions, one  after  another,  are  passing  from  our 
control.  What  say  you,  fellow- Republi- 
cans ? ' ' 

We  believe  that  there  are  many  good  and 
earnest  men  in  the  South  who  deplore  the 
existing  contentious,  and  who  are  anxious-to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  things.  They  realize  the  vast  bene- 
fits which  have  already  accrued  from  the  re- 
construction measures ;  and  they  heartily 
desire  the  ascendancy  of  the  Republican 
party,  that  those  measures  may  have  full 


as  their  natural  ally.  That  party  is,  there- 
fore, incapacitated  by  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things  to  build  up  what  it  was  willing  should 
be  destroyed.  And  did  the  men  who  influ- 
enced opinion  in  the  South  comprehend  their 
duty,  they  could  not  fail  to  remark  how  un- 
fitted the  Democratic  party  is  to  help  them. 

The  Republican  party  being  the  only  party 
that  can  lift  the  South  into  the  position  it 
should  occupy  in  the  Union,  and  which  has 
conferred  blessings  and  benefits  unknown  to 
that  people  before,  desires  to  have  them  cut 
loose  from  the  past  and  rise  to  a  higher  plane 
of  civilization.  The  Republican  party  opens 
its  arms  in  welcome  to  all  men  who  are  willing 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  Democratic  party  from  continuing  to  dis- 
turb and  injure  the  South.  The  poor  whites 
by  education  and  elevation,  have  escaped  the 
trammels  of  that  party  which  oppressed 
while  it  used  them.  Others,  either  native  or 
emigrant,  understand  that  the  aim  of  the 
Republican  party  is  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  South,  as  a  part  of  it.  It 
does  not  matter  much  what  has  been  the 
hindrance  in  former  times  ;  if  they  will  now 
keep  step  with  the  party,  it  will  rejoice. 
There  is  a  great  deal  for  them  to  do,  and  a 
height  to  which  they  can  rise  by  joining  our 
ranks.     Union  is  strength ;  and  in  the  union 


scope    to    accomplish    the    good    designed,  i  ^^  such  men  with  us,  no  barrier  can  prevent 
These  men  appreciate  the  new  condition  of  their  reaching  the  object  of  their  ambition. 


affairs,  recognize  the  blessings  of  free  labor. 


There  is   no  element  existing  in  the  South 


socially  or  politically.  Let  it  be  understood 
everywhere  thac  the  Republican  parly  invites 
co-operation ;  and  all  who  feel  disposed  to 
labor  for  a  common  object  will  share  in  the 
common  welfare. 


and,  on  principle,  regard  the  colored  citizen  which  can  interfere  with  their  progress, either 
as  entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  se- 
cured to  him  under  the  Constitution.  If  they 
took  part  in  the  rebellion,  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  situation  ;  or,  if  they  are  citizens 
who  have  gone  to  the  South  from  other 
States,  their  lot  is  cast  there,  and  they  wish 
to  see  the  South  prosperous  and  happy. 

Citizens  of  this  character  cannot  help  being 
in  sympathy  with  Republican  principles 
and  Republican  effort.  Moreover,  they  know 
that  no  other  principles  are  suited  to  restore 
the  South.  The  Democratic  party  is  respon- 
sible for  secession,  and  for  the  war  which 
followed  it.    The  rebel  leaders,  the  deceived 


Tub  city  of  New  York  has  entered  suit 
against  the  **  Ring  Thieves'* — Tweed  &  Co. — 
for  more  than  $7,000,000.  This  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  the  plunder  stolen  from 
the  city  by  these  Democratic  leaders.  Democ- 
racy has  nearly  reduced  the  city  of  New  York 
to  bankruptcy.  Its  debt  now  amounts  to 
about  $160,000.  This  is  the  party  that  seeks 
to  control  the  nation. 
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It  speaks  well  for  the  intelligence  and  well- 
being    of  the  conn  try  that  there  are  men 
IV hose  political  morality  is  of  a  high  order, 
and  w^ho  labor  diligently  to  erect  and  main- 
tain a  purer  standaiul.     As  a  class,  they  are 
oonsoieutioas  and  bold,  not  afraid  to  avow 
their    opinions,   and  determined,  above  all 
things,  not  to  tamper  with  their  principles. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  reformers  who 
seek  to  elevate  the  public,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  hope,  they  may  have  conferred 
npon  the  people  a  great  benefit,  both  from 
their  precepts  and  example.    Thus  the  advo- 
cates of  temper<ince  have  done  much  good. 
They  have  rescued  many  from  the  influence 
of  strong  drink ;  they  have  sought  out  those 
ivho  were  about  to  fall  and  taken  them  by 
the    hand ;    and    they    have    strengthened 
-weaker  minds  when  fainting  by  the  way  and 
ready  to  yield  to  temptation. 

All  honor  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  to 
the  good  and  kindly  men  who  uphold  it. 
But  all  philanthropists  have  to  guard  against 
an  excess  of  zeal,  which  may  tend  to  weaken 
by  exaggeration  and  defeat  for  the  want  of 
forces  which  might  be  attracted  to  their  side. 
Doubtless  a  large  amount  of  crime  is  attrib- 
utable to  drink,  and  certainly  a  large  amount 
of  domestic  uuhappiness ;  but  that  the  sor- 
rows and  crimes  of  humanity  are  to  be  traced 
alone  to  drink,  is  not  established  as  a  fact. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  point.     Granting 
that  there  is  widespread  suffering  and  evil  in 
society,  which  may  be  reached  and  lessened 
by  human  effort,  where,  in  all  the  history  of 
politics,  has  there  been  a  party  with  princi- 
ples so  fully  in  accord  with  the  best  senti- 
ment of  the  age,  as  the  Republican  party  ? 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  those  principles  have 
brought  into  the  party  the  best  men  in  the 
country — the  wisest,  the  most  philanthropic, 
the  most  desirious  of  doing  good  in  their 
generation.     If  this  be  true  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  is  it  not  the  friend  of  the  temper- 
ance cause  ?    Can  temperance  men  look  to 
any  other  party  to  aid    them?    Will   the 
Democracy  ?    The  Democratio  party  ia  too 
deeply  allied  to  the  vices  of  men  to  sanction 
a  temperance  reformation,  or  even  to  tolerate 


the  men  whose  devotion  would  produce  it* 
And  the  third  party  of  Independents,  dis- 
contented and  at  variance  among  themselves, 
are  too  feeble  to  render  help. 

Now,  this  is  precisely  the  condition  of 
affairs  with  the  temperance  men,  good  and 
true  men  in  a  good  sense ;  and  yet  they  have 
nominated  a  third  ticket  in  the  State  of  Dhio 
to  run  against  the  Republican  candidates  in 
the  field.  Does  this  manifest  a  zeal  accord- 
to  knowledge  ?  Is  it  the  zeal  of  wisdom — 
the  zeal  of  common  sense  ?  True  philan- 
thropy is  not  transcendental.  It  has  to  d^al 
with  the  rough  and  ruggeil  realities  of  life ; 
and  in  such  dealing  it  cannot  succeed  with- 
out outside  help.  The  third  resolution  of  the 
temperance  platform  makes  the  matter  quite 
clear:  **We  invite  all  persons,  whether 
total  abstainers  or  not,  who  recognize  the 
terrible  injuries  inflicted  by  the  liquor  traffic, 
to  unite  with  us  for  its  overthrow,  and  to  se- 
cure thereby  peace,  order  and  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property.**  To  secure  peace, 
order,  and  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property,  is  a  noble  aim,  but  it  is  the  dis- 
tinct aim  of  the  Republican  party  ;  and  when 
the  country  shall  obtain  so  great  a  blessing 
it  will  be  found  to  be  the  work  of  Republicans. 
The  Republican  party  is  organizing  to  elect 
in  Ohio  a  Republican  Governor  next  fall,  and 
a  Republican  President  in  1876.  What  does 
wisdom  suggest  ?  Though  temperance  is  a 
virtue — an  ennobling  one — temperance  men 
know  that  as  a  party  they  cannot  stand  alone  ; 
that  whenever  they  attempt  it,  they  are  sure 
of  defeat ;  and  they  know  that  while  their 
defeat  has  been  assured,  they  have  endan- 
gered the  success  of  Republicans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  votes  which  would  have  been 
cast  for  them  being  practically  thrown  away 
in  a  cause,  however  estimable,  that  was  pre- 
destined in  its  doom. 

In  this  campaign,  the  issues  of  which  are 
acknowledged  to  bo  so  important,  let  the 
temperance  men  combine  their  strength  with 
that  of  Republicans  and  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  to  rescue  the  State  of  Ohio  from 
Democratic  rule.  With  all  the  divisions  of 
Republicans  healed;  with  a  hearty  frank- 
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ness  of  mind  that  will  show  that  bygones  are 
bjrgones,  and  that  the  men  of  Ohio  are  deter- 
mined that  the  Republican  party  shall  tri- 
umph, the  State  will  be  safe.  This  is  all 
that  will  be  needed.  And  the  sorry  exhi- 
bition of  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  pretending 
to  represent  the  men  of  worth  and  intelli- 
gence, but  who  were  unfortunately  permitted 
to  represent  them  through  Republican  ree- 
lect, will  be  wiped  out,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  citizens  who  believe  in  public  honor 
and  honesty,  and  whose  integrity  will  restore 
the  State  to  its  true  position,  with  Governor 
Hayes  at  its  head. 


Obga:?ize  for  Victory. — We  shall  have 
talking  enough  during  the  political  cam- 
paign which  is  about  opening.  Fine  speeches, 
strong  in  argument,  and  powerful  in  rhet- 
oric, will  be  delivered  from  the  platform 
and  stump.  The  charges  of  our  opponents 
will  be  met,  and  refuted  by  an  array  of 
facts.  The  record  of  the  Republican  party 
will  be  spread  before  the  people.  Intelli- 
gent listeners  will  be  convinced  that  a  sense 
of  duty  to  society,  loyalty  to  the  Union,  and 
personal  obligation  to  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation and  humanity  calls  upon  them  to  ad- 
here to  the  Republican  party.  This  will  be 
the  province  of  speech  making.  The  field  is 
a  broad  and  inviting  one,  and  earnest  la- 
borers will  be  found  to  work  therein. 

But  talking,  alone,  will  not  bring  the  vic- 
tory we  desire  ;  organization,  thorough  and 
intelligent  organization  will.  To  establish 
this  should  be  the  object  of  every  speech. 
Republican  clubs  should  be  started  in  every 
village  and  town  in  the  country.  They 
should  be  made  attractive  ;  both  young  and 
old  should  be  invited  to  take  part ;  frequent 
meetings  should  be  held  ;  prominent  men 
should  be  invited  to  address  them  ;  in  a 
word,  they  should  be  so  organized  and  con- 
ducted as  to  weld  together  the  loyal  element 
of  the  community. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  action 
should  characterize  these  clubs.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  government  and  its  control  by 
those  who  have  shown  devotion  to  its  inter- 
ests, should  be  the  bonds  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers.    Local  disputes  should  be  avoided,  and 


all  discussions  on  local  issues,  teirrling  to  di- 
vide the  party,  should  be  carefully  excluded. 
The  work  in  hand — the  all  important  work — 
is  to  keep  Democracy  from  gaining  the  con- 
trol of  the  government.  Intelligent  Repub- 
licans, and  thoughtful  citizens,  know  what 
Democratic  control  means.  Our  opponents 
will  try  to  divide  our  strength  by  encoura- 
ging the  formation  of  third  parties.  Any 
movement  in  that  direction  should  be 
frowned  down  as  a  device  of  the  enemy. 

Having  formed  these  clubs,  and  got  them 
in  working  order,  a  system  of  canvassing 
should  be  adopted,  so  that  every  voter  in- 
clined to  support  the  Republican  party  shall 
be  known,  and  relied  upon,  when  the  day  of 
election  comes. 

Last  fall  a  number  of  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts were  los<  by  a  few  vot(3S  while  hundreds 
of  sound  ones  remained  uncast.  This  must 
be  avoided  next  fall.  Every  willing  vote 
must  be  cast,  and  the  only  way  to  secure 
them  is,  to  have  the  canvass  so  thorough, 
and  the  work  so  complete,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  apathy  to  again  defeat  us. 

The  Republican  party  lias  the  numerical 
strength  to  hold  the  government  by  a  large 
majority.  It  remains  with  Republicans  to 
say  whether  the  strength  shall  be  brought 
to  bear  to  save  the  nation  from  a  great  ca- 
lamity. If  our  friends  throughout  the 
country  will  go  to  work,  as  if  on  a  single  vote 
depended  the  issue,  we  shall  win  a  victory 
that  will  send  a  thrill  of  joy  around  the 
world. 

AccoRDixo  to  Ex-Secretary  McCulloch,  the 
actual:  debt,  adjusted  and  not  adjusted,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  (1865),  or  rather  at  the 
disbanding  of  the  Federal  army,  was  not  less 
than  $3,000,000,000.  On  the  1st  of  March 
last,  it  was  $2,187,315,989,  the  rodnction  in 
nine  and  a  half  years  having  been  S8t)2,684,- 
011,  or  at  the  ra*e  of  over  $90,000,000  per 
annum.  Nothing  like  this,  and  nothing  at 
all  comparable  to  it,  illustrates  the  financial 
history  of  any  other  nation.  What  better 
proof  could  be  ofi'ered  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Republican  party  to  the  financial  responsi- 
bilities which  have  been  placed  upon  it,  than 
this  exhibit  of  what  it  has  done  to  reduce  the 
public  debt.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  great  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  face  of  a  continued  policy  of  reduced 
taxation. 
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The  accompanying  tab'e^  will  enable  the 
read^T  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  chinge-* 
made,  by  the  lat»  8t  V(jtes  polled  in  the  States 
that  are  to  vote  during  the  present  year,  ov-  r 
that  of  the  total  vote  cast  in  1872 — the  year 
of  the  last  Presidential  Election. 

In  the  States  wherein  electio.is  were  held 
m  1874,  Iowa  nnd  Ohio  voted  on  State  tlok- 
ftta  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  Kentucky  for 
Clerk  of  Court  of  Appeals;  Maryland  for  Con- 
gressmen, North  Carolina  for  Supe  intendent 
of  Public  Instru.^tion.  Pennsylvania  for  Lieu- 
tenaBt  Governor,  and  Minnesota  for  Chief 
Justice.  Maine,  Kansas,  New  York  and 
New  Jer-ey  voed  on  full  State  tickets. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Table  I.  that  there  are 
g^eat  Changes  in  Maryland  and  Kentuckyi 
Y>etween  the  majorities  of  1872  and  those  of 
1874.  This  change  is  in  the  main  due  to  a 
large  degree  of  dissatisftction  existing  in 
1872,  among  Democrats  therein,  at  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Greeley. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  causae  of  some 
changes  at  the  last  election,  which  may  appear 
surprising  without  a  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  several  States,     Take  Massachu- 
setts for  instance.     Governor  Gaston's  elec- 
tion was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  liquor  interest  in  his  behalf,  as  well  as 
to  the  fact   that   he   was   probably  the  most 
unobjectionable  and  popular  man  of  his  party 
in  that  State.     He  was  sent  to  the  Executive 
chair,  handicapped  by  a  Republican  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  Council  and  Legislature.     In 
New   York,   many   causes   tended   to   bring 
about  the  change,  which   resulted  in  placing 
that  State  in  the  hands  of  the  Democracy, — 
temporarily  it  is   hoped   and  believed.    The 
slandt  rous  stories,  as  well  as  the  prejudices 
aroused   by  the   absurd   **third   term"   and 
**CjBSerism"  follies,  had  direct  effect,  but  the 
chief  cause  was  in  the  abstention   from  the 
polls  of  at   least  45,000  Republican   votes, 
and  the  presence  of  a   Temperance  ticket 
which   polled   11,762    votes,    nearly   all   of 
which   would   otherwise  have  been   cast  for 
the  Republican  nominee. 

The  votes  of  Ohio  in  the  years  indicated, 
show  conclusively  that  the  result  in  1874  was 
not  obtained  by  Democratic  gains,  for  their 
total  fell  over  four  thousand  behind  what  the 
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party  cast  in  1872,  but  by  reason  of  Republi- 
can lukewarmness,  dissatisfaction  and  ab- 
stentions, and  that  too,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  a  good  proportion  of  the  German  Ameri- 
can votes  was  believed  to  be  cast  for  the 
Democratic  nominee,  besides  the  throwing 
away  of  2,045  votes  on  a  temperance  candi- 
date. The  Republican  vote  of  '74  is  60,646 
less  than  in  '72.  The  Democratic  vote  is 
6,907  less,  deducting  the  temperance  vote. 
The  total  direct  decrease  of  the  Ohio  opposi- 
tion vote  in  1874,  compared  with  the  same 
vote  in  1872  was  3,862.  So  it  is  evident  that 
a  total  of  64,518  votes  did  not  go  to  the  polls 
at  all  last  year.  The  vote  for  Governor  in 
1873  affords  some  Instructive  lessons.  Wil- 
liam Allen  was  elected  by  the  minimum 
Democratic  vote  oast  in  six  years.  The  Re- 
publican vote  was  also  its  minimum  for  the 
same  period.  Thurman  ran  for  Governor  in 
1867,  and  wa-J  defeated,  receiving  26^000  more 
than  his  uncle,  the  present  Executive.  The 
maximum  vote  of  both  parties  during  the 
period  named  was  cast  in  1872.  The  Demo- 
crats ran  from  214,654  up  to  244,321.  The 
Republicans  have  ranged  from  213,837  to 
281,852— a  difference  of  68,015  for  them  and 
of  29,667  in  the  opposite  party.  These 
figures  show  the  reserves  of  both  parties  and 
are  very  encouraging  to  Republicans.  A  full 
vote  will  elect  Hayes  by  at  least  30,030  ma- 
jority. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  decrease  of  the  Re- 
publican vote  last  year,  as  compared  with 
'72,  was  77,073.  The  increase  of  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  65,154.  The  decrease  of  the 
total  vote  was  but  7,270.  There  was  a  tem- 
perance vote  of  4,549,  which  will  probably 
be  cast  at  the  coming  election  in  the  same 
direction. 

It  will  be  seen  by  further  examination  of 
the  following  tables,  that  the  defeats  of  last 
year  were  not  the  result  of  Democratic  gains, 
but  of  Republican  abstentions.  The  total 
decrease  in  twelve  of  the  fourteen  States 
that  vote  on  State  tickets  during  the  present 
year  amounts  to  360,763  votes ;  the  increase 
in  the  same  States  of  the  opposition  votes 
being  275,629,  leaving  an  excess  of  85,934 
stay-at-home  Republicans.  The  excess  is 
really  greater,  for  when  the  increased  vote 
in  Maryland  and  Kentucky,  14,537,  is  added 
it  will  be  over  100,000,  or  nearly  two-fifths 
more  than  the  total  onpositiou  vote. 
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TABLE  No.  IT. 


STATES, 


California 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts, 
Mississippi  ..... 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 
Texas* 


Delegate  Elections, 

Alabama 

North  Carolina 

Texas* , 


TOTAL  VOTE. 


1872. 


95,738 
202,7«2 
100,018 
188,*  61 

90,500 
134,447 
192,732 
li9,463 

89,540 
1(kS,1()6 
838,007 
520,173 
501,630 
113,906 


164,863 
169,716 


1874. 


Total 


3,708,:^71 


No  vote. 
178,991 

86,  V^  3 
168,9*2 

91,86) 
120,882 
186,940 
No  vote. 

94,107 
181,333 
794,233 
461,6)5 
654,360 
152,237t 


211,046 
182,398 


DECREASE  INCREASE 


1874. 


23,771 
13,495 
19,7.9d 


13,o(;5rf 
6,242 


1874. 


»•  *•  •••••• 


4,356 


43,774 

64,518 
7,270 


4,567 
13,227 


38,331 


46,183 

12,682 


3,468,092         192,344  89,346 


Majority  cast  in  1872,  over  1874,  303,279. 
t  Vote  of  1873. 

(d)  To  iodicate  the  decrease  of  total  vote  in  Democratic  States. 


The  aspects  of  the  present  campaign  are,  at 
this  outlook,  quite  encouraging.  This  feel- 
ing is  attributable  to  the  heartiness  with 
which  Republicans  everywhere  are  entering 
on  the  heavy  work  of  reorganization,  which 
is  upon  and  before  them.  Every  one  seems 
determined  to  do  their  best.  More  than  all 
else,  there  is  a  full  realization  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  stakes  at  issue,  and  a  wise  deter- 
mination is  manifested  to  deserve  victory  by 
endeavoring  to  win  it.  The  figures  given  in 
the  foregoing  tables  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Republican  party  to  again 
march  to  the  van  of  political  progress  and 
triumph. 

OHIO 

is  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  interest. 
The  Democracy  are  encumbered  with  Bour- 
bonism  of  the  worst  character.  Open  co- 
quetry with  the  organized  hostility  to  the 
public,  school  system,  which  is  expressed  by 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  has  aroused  a  vigor- 
ous distrust  and  active  fear  that  is  sure  to  be 
felt  at  the  polls  in  October.  There  is  also  a 
fierce  family  quarrel  going  on  in  their  own 


camp.  Out  of  the  State,  the  leading  Demo- 
o»'atic  press  denounces  the  * 'Confederacy-cur- 
rency** plankd  of  their  platform  with  almost 
bitter  unanimity  ;  while  inside  the  State  its 
adoption  is  well  understood  to  be  a  piece  of 
shrewd  strategy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pendle- 
ton*s  friends,  whereby  it  is  hoped  to  push 
Allen  overboard  and  destroy  Thurman*s  use- 
fulness, removing  both  from  the  path  of  Pen- 
dleton's Presidential  aspirations.  Its  results 
will  be  to  wreik  all  their  illusions.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Republicans  are  heartily  and 
unitedly  at  work.  The  Germans  are  returning 
to  the  standard,  and  the  leaders  of  the  "Lib- 
eral** and  ** Revenue  Reform**  agitations — 
they  cannot  be  termed  parties — are  openly 
accepting  and  working  for  the  Republican 
nominees.  There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it.  The  best  evidence  of  its 
prospective  accomplishment  is  the  spirit  in 
which  all  parties  are  entering  the  lists. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

is  considered  secure  for  Gov.  Hartranft*s  re- 
election, by  hard  work  and  vigorous  exer- 
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tions.  The  opposition  are  building  on  dis- 
affection among  the  miners  in  the  anthracite 
region.  The  best  information  that  comes  to 
hand  shows  very  little  ground  for  this  hope, 
as  the  larger  portion  of  the  Republican  vote 
therein  is  located  in  the  Lackawana  basin, 
among  the  Welsh  miners,  who  have  been  but 
little  affected  by  the  strike  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  State  authorities  consequent 
thereon,  and  who,  moreover,  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  changing  settled  convictions  be- 
cause of  local  disorders  growing  oi:^  of  con- 
ditions not  affected  by  the  present  policies 
of  the  great  parties  now  in  existence.  The 
Welsh  miners  throughout  the  coal  region, 
and  the  major  portion  of  the  American  voters 
will,  as  heretofore,  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  As  to  the  Irish-Americans  therein, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Democratic 
hold  on  them  is  greatly  weakened,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  probable  changes  pending 
in  their  ranks,  they  are  not  likely  to  re- 
sult to  the  advantage  of  that  portion  of 
the  opposition.  Elsewhere  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  there.  Republican  prospects  are  fair  and 
improving.  The  apparently  large  increase 
last  year  of  the  Democratic  vote  is  due  to 
their  dissatisfaction  in  1872,  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  Horace  Greeley. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  MAINE 

will  both  be  as  they  were  in  1872.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Republicans 
will  this  year  elect  their  Governor  in  the 
Bay  State.  The  party  will  go  to  the  polls 
without  the  internal  dissensions  which  have 
recently  seriously  affected  its  morale.  The 
friends  of  Gen.  Butler  and  Judge  Hoar,  as 
well  as  those  gentlemen  themselves,  will  be 
found  united  in  the  State  Convention,  and 
before  the  people.  The  prohibitionists  them- 
selves are  content  to  let  the  new  liceuoe  law 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  there  is  no  probability 
of  any  Labor  Reform  movement.  So  the 
issue  will  be  clear.  Popular  as  Gov.  Gaston 
is,  of  the  result  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of 
Maine,  no  fears  have  been  entertained.  Gen. 
Conner,  the  Republican  nominee  for  Gov- 
ernor, is  a  young,  brilliant  and  gallant  gen- 
tleman, of  decided  ability  and  ^reat  popu- 
larity. 

MINNESOTA 

Republicans  have  closed  their  ranks  again, 


and  disputes  over  nominations  are  not  likely 
to  be  serious  in  character.  This,  with  the 
general  revival  of  earnest  effort,  ensures  a 
victory  in  the  northwest. 

IOWA  AND  KANSAS 

are  both  sure  for  the  party  of  national  ad- 
vancement. In  the  first  named  State,  Gov. 
Kirkwood's  name  will  rouse  the  old-time  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  State  will  give  nearly  or 
quite  its  Presidential  majority  for  that  well- 
tried  Republican.  In  Kansas  no  fears  are 
entertained,  the  only  effort  needed  being  to 
get  out  a  full  vote. 

CALIFORNIA 

presents  an  interesting  situation.  Under  old 
and  time-tried  leaders,  the  Republicans  have 
put  an  excellent  ticket  in  the  field,  on  a 
platform  which  must  c<Nnmand  the  support 
of  the  producing  classes  of  that  great  State. 
Its  declarations  on  the  railroad  question  are 
in  accordance  with  an  unbroken  line  of  de- 
cisions rendered  by  our  highest  tribunal — 
the  United'  States  Supreme  Court,  from  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  down  to  the  present  day. 
Its  declaration  of  the  right  of  the  State  to 
exercise  legislative  supervision  over  corpora- 
tions itself  has  created,  is  not  in  antagonism 
to  threaten  larger  declaration  relating  to 
national  right  of  control  over  commerce  by 
land  and  sea. 

In  no  way  impinging  upon  property  rights, 
or  unduly  seeking  to  control  the  business  of 
the  great  corporations,  the  Republican  party 
in  effect,  declares  them  to  be  public  trusts, 
whose  right  administration  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  subject  to  the  organized 
sovereignty  and  must  submit  to  lawful  reg- 
ulations and  supervision.  The  Republican 
ticket  harmonizes  with  these  declarations. 
That  fact  is  evident  from  the  hostility  exhib- 
ited towards  the  ticket  by  the  railroad  mag- 
nates. 

♦ 

Two  other  tickets  are  in  the  field — one 
known  as  Independent,  and  the  other  being 
the  regular  Democratic  nomination.  The  con- 
vention that  put  the  latter  before  the  peo- 
ple seems  to  have  been  a  tame  affair,  and 
the  platform  consists  of  even  more  than  or- 
dinarily dull  platitudes.  The  Independent 
nominees  are  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
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wordy  declarations  of  their  long-winded  and 
motley  platform.  Its  **  whereas  **  and  **re»- 
olotions*' would  have  done  credit  to  social 
Biuence,  sanitary,  cheap  transportation,  and 
municipal  and  labor  reform  associations, 
with  a  touch  of  the  **Commane/'  but  there 
is  searcely  a  grain  of  sound  political  sense 
th.ro agh  the  whole.  Only  one  utterance 
<K>iiimends  itself,  and  that  was  the  declara- 
tion that  the  issues  being  local  and  circum- 
scrihed,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  controlling 
action  on  national  politics.  One  has  to  thank 
these  wiseacres  for  nothing  after  all,  as  it 
appears  that  this  declaration  was  made  as  a 
dodge  and  was  not  intended  as  a  verity. 

The  value  of  all  such  platforms  as  that  of 
the   California  ** Independents,**  is  most  cor- 
rectly  tested   by   the   candidates   they   put 
forward.     Their  nominee  for  Governor  is  the 
Hon.  John  Bidwell,  formerly  Representative 
in  Congress.     He  sought  a  nomination  from 
the  Repub  icans  and  failed.    Mr.  Bidwell  is 
a  champion  Und  monopolist  in  the  Gnldeu 
State.     He  is  a  farmer,  as  are  the  Dukes  of 
Sutherland,  Argyle,  or   Bedford,    who  dis- 
posses  the  people  of  whole  counties  to  make 
sheep  farms  and  deer  parks.     His  ranche  is 
founded  on  a  Spanish   grant,   the  area  of 
which  is  that  of  a  small  principality.     In 
Congress    he   was    a   foremost   defender   of 
**  land  grabbing,'*  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
through  the  notorious  '*Soscol  Ranche**  job, 
by  which  some  hundreds  of  families  were 
dispossessed  and  their  improvements  added 
to  the  swollen  list  of  his  plethoric  possessions. 
Mr.  Bidwell  has  been  a  vigorous  organizer 
and  supporter  of  the  Chinese  labor  system, 
by  which  Mongolians  are  practically  brought 
to  California  as   **peons**  or  debt-laborers. 
Ranchemen,  like  Bidwell,  who  don't  want  to 
divide  their  lands  by  selling  out  to  small 
farmers,  have  encouraged  such   odious   re- 
sults in  order  to  have  dependent  labor  at 
their  will,  instead  of  welcoming  the  growth  , 
of  a  yeomanry  that  will  themselves  cultivate 
the  land  they  purchase  by  their  own  toil. 
Mr.  Bidwell  represents  in  California  the  same 
elas|  of  men,  who  in  the  South  desire  to  sup- 
plement slavery  by  civic  serfdom,  and  be- 
lieve the  highest  good  to  them  is  obtained 
through  controlling  labor.** 

The    nominee    for    Lieutenant-Governor, 
Governor  Pacheco,  also  sought  a  re-nomina- 


tiou  from  the  Republicans  and  failed  because 
it  was  known  that  he  was  a  **raU  oad  man.** 
Ex-Governor  Stanford,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad,  said,  in  a  published  in- 
terview, thatl'is  * 'preferences  were  for  either 
Shafler  or  Pacheco.  Both  are  good  men, 
and  I  considered  them  both  strong  men  be- 
fore the  people.** 

These  nominations  ''point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale,**  taught  and  recited  in  the 
California  Independent  movement. 

IN    THE   SOUTH 

there  will  be  much  of  interest  developed 
by  the  fall  elections.  Mississippi  will  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  testing  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  much  talked  of  ** reconciliation** 
sentiment.  There  is  an  old  adage  which  still 
retains  lessons  worthy  consideration  ;  it  runs 
thus:  "First  pure,  then  peaceable.**  The 
"color-line**  politicians  are  uumistakeably 
rampant  as  yet,  in  that  State,  and  many  well 
informed  persons  believe  there  will  be  a  rep- 
etition of  former  outrages  and  intimidation. 
*'  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,** 
and  Republicans  will  learn  more  and  more 
conclusively  that  the  evil  spirit  of  slavery  is 
not  quenched  or  laid  at  rest,  in  a  few  years. 
There  will  be  wild  and  senseless  outbursts 
of  impotent  anger  —  passion  that  in  its 
raouthings  recalls  the  Scriptural  eunuch 
that  **  lusteth**  and  was  not  satisfied — such 
anger  as  so  recently  foamed  in  polished  sen- 
tences of  Satanic  eloquence  from  the  lips  of 
John  S.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina,  who 
"orated**  to  the  youth  of  the  "Old  Domin- 
ion** at  the  recent  commencement  exercises 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  "General** 
Preston  declared  that  the  men  of  Virginia,  who 
had  so  large  a  part  in  the  organization  of  this 
Government  and  Union, 

*  *  Were  grandly  inspire  i  architects.  They 
completed  an  edifice  dedicated  to  civil  free- 
dom and  free  conscience,  whose  foundation 
was  a  continent,  whose  boundaries  were 
boundless  seas,  and  whose  turrets  aspired  to 
heaven  to  catch  the  light  and  blessing  from 
a  God  of  Truth.** 

They  were  the  "royal  priesthood;**  the 
University  is  a  "  saintly  and  benignant  nurse 
mother.**  Robert  E.  Lee  is  referred  to  as  the 
"  high  priest  of  that  hierarchy,*'  and  the  pre- 
sent generation  are  praised  as  those  who  have 


ij 
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**  renewed  all  that  covenant  by  sprinkling 
that  altar  with  their  blood  " — as  men  **who 
have  hazarded"  their  lives  in  defense  of 
trath.  These  patriots,  so  hyperbolical ly  re- 
ferred to,  are  held  aloft  as  the  only  defend- 
ers of  English  constitutional  liberty,  while 
the  founders  of  New  England  are  derided,  as 
coming, 

*  *  Not  as  refugees  from  unlawful  persecu- 
tion and  tyranny,  but  as  escaped  convicts 
from  the  just  penalties  of  a  turbulent  heresy 
and  an  ambitious  rebellion,  which  sought 
by  violence  to  enforce  their  consciences  on 
England's  law.  Instead,  therefore,  of  bring- 
ing the  laws  and  usages  growing  out  of  the 
charters  of  English  liberty,  they  brought 
only  crude  and  shallow  systems  of  theolog- 
ical, philosophical  and  political  fictions, 
scarcely  above  the  vain  babblings  of  medi- 
aeval speculations,  mingled  with  the  poisons 
of  licentious  fanaticism,  establishing  upon 
them  municipal  forms  of  mere  superficial  re- 
straint and  flimsy  systems  of  educational 
training,  calculated  to  perpetuate  ignorance 
and  Hubstitute  individual  craft  for  public 
virtue." 

THe  men  of  New  England,  in  the  view  of 

this   lofty  minded  scion  of  slave  oligarchy 

** could  have  no  inborn  reverence"  for  the 

great  SoiiAmiu  lights  of  the  Revolution  and 

the  early  following  decades.      "The  May- 

flower's  freight,  under  the  laws  of  England, 

was  heresy   and  crime.'*     The    Jamestown 

emigrant 

"Was  an  English  freeman,  loyal  to  his 
country  and  his  God,  with  England's  honor 
in  his  heart  and  English  piety  in  his  soul, 
and  carrying  in  his  right  hand  the  charters, 
usages  and  laws  which  were  achieving  the 
regeneration  of  Eujgland." 

After  this  outburst,  it  is  fitly  added  that 

**  Not  space,  or  time,  or  the  convenience  of 
any  human  law,  or  the  power  of  any  human 
arm  can  reconcile  institutions  for  the  turbu- 
lent fanatic  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  the  God- 
fearing (/hristian  of  Jamestown.  You  may 
assit;n  them  to  the  closest  territorial  proximi- 
ty, with  all  the  forms,  modes,  and  shows  of 
civilization  ;  but  you  can  never  cement  them 
into  the  bonds  of  brotherhood." 

So  the  brilliant  orAtor  proceeds  in  lan- 
guage lurid  in  its  baleful  eloquence  to  teach 
the  lessons  of  sectional  hatreds  to  young 
men  who  have  not  yet  left  the  college  cam- 
us.     We  are  told,  ad  nauseum,  of  the 


"Tremendous  warfare  with  its  surging 
waves  rolling  wide  and  wasteful  over  a  con- 
tinent, frightening  the  trembling  earth  and 
steeping  it  in  blood,  over  which  fanaticism 
and  avarice  raged  with  demoniac  fury,  and 
patriotism  shrank  from  the  prostrate  form  of 
liberty." 

The  special  object  of  all  these  terrific  adjec- 
tives is  the  denunciation  of  the  North  and  of 
the  objects  for  which  in  explosive  utterances 
"General"  Preston  asserts  it  fought. 

It  is  clearly  stated,  and  no  Republican 
will  deny  or  apologise  for  the  fact  that  he  so 
fiercely  questions,  and  replies  : 

"  What  was  the  plea  of  the  invader,  the 
conqueror  and  the  destroyer?  Union  and 
emancipation,  integrity  of  territory  and  free- 
dom and  citizenship  for  our  slaves,  the  Afric- 
an negro.  If  there  be  any  other  plea,  mo- 
tive, impulse,  or  apology,  it  was  not  declared 
in  the  open  arena." 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enter  any  "  other  plea, 
motive,  impulse  or  apology,"  and  that  fact  is 
what  is  the  matter  with  "  General  "  Preston. 

These  quotations  have  been  made  here  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  continued 
existence  of  encouragement  of  the  spirit  allu- 
ded to  in  connection  with  Mississippi,  and  the 
possibilities  that  may  attend  the  fall  election 
there.  In  addition  to  the  State  and  Congress- 
ional election  in  that  State,  Alabama,  Texas, 
and  North  Carolina  will  elect  delegates  to 
Constitutional  conventions  which  have  been 
called  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
the  work  of  "Democratic  Reconstruction," 
The  result  will  bear  close  watching. 

In  Kentucky  the  contest  for  Governor  is 
closely  fought,  and  the  Republican  nominee. 
General  Harlan,  is  acknowledged  to  be  win- 
ning new  adherents  daily.  He  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  much  abler  than  his  opponent, 
whose  friends  are  now  compelled  to  appeal 
not  to  his  fitness  for  the  position,  but  to  that 
love  of  party  which  is  a  cardinal  virtue  of 
the  Democracy.  There  is  a  large  body  of 
voters — formerly  Whigs  and  Unionists  — 
who  are  beginning  to  see  that  emancipation 
and  enfranchisement  have  not  hurt  them  or 
in  any  way  injured  the  Union  temple.  Gen. 
Harlan  is  a  growing  favorite  with  them,  and 
Republican  prospects  are  brightening  daily. 
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Tha  Memphis  Dailf  Appeal  introdi 
leport  of  the  procvedinga  ou  Mpinorisl  Day 
with  the  rolloning  ri'marksble  heiul-litips 
"  The  graves  of  Ihs  Federal  «nd  Confwie 
1,  alike  derorsted  with  wreatha  and 
tt-Il«!a.    DistinRiiished  pnblio  men  conflrm 
the  popular  will  that  the  diMm  mast  ri'main 
closeil    forever.    No  more  Bectional  strire  or 
disstnsioii.     We  will  live  and  labor  for  the 
Union,  itaiolegrily  and  prosperity."     Among 
the    oucupaiitH  of   tieit?  upon  th«  Bpeaker'H 
&tSka<i,  appear  the  names  of  " Ex-l'rt-^'l  Jeff. 
Davia,"  Gen.  N.  B.  ForreBt,  Kx-Oov.  I.  O. 
Darrid,  lion.  Jacob  Thompson  ;  and  the  report 
is  prefaced  with  the  following  words :    "  T 
curiuxn   ii  dmon,  tilt  i  gh-'i  art  oi'l,  lit  jAlt/ 
ocer'"  — words,  we  believe,  purposely  ohosen 

ptaj  «  ocer— 

This  view  of  ours  U  based  upon,  the  pro. 
ceedinga  of  the  day,  as  reported  in  the  Ap- 
peal—  the  spirit  of  the  poetry  and  the  prose — 
the  poem  recited,  and  the  speech  of  the  Con- 
federate orator ;  and,  that  there  may  bo  no 
mistake  or  misunderstanding,  we  shall  allow 
Ibe  poet  and  the  orator  to  sptiak  for  tbem- 

Oen.  Forrent,  as  one  of  the  maaterB  of  the 
ceremonies,  bravely  performed  his  duties, 
which,  we  presume,  were  of  a  more  congenial 
nature  than  when  he  wore  the  gray,  in  tlie 
month  of  Noremher,  1864,  and  sent  oat  a  ru- 
mor that  he  would  make  a  raid  on  the  aame 
city  of  Memphis.  The  writer  was  there,  and 
saw  the  noD-nombatanta—old  men,  women  and 
little  children,  preparing  to  lieu  iu  the  uppo- 
aite  direction  to  that  to  be  taken  by  Oen.  For- 
rest.  Gen.  Forrest  was  courageous,  bnt  hU 
humanity  was  so  well  kuown  and  appreciated 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  who  loved  him. 
This  warrior,  however,  introduced  a  small, 
unsuspecting  child,  oue  Master  Lee  Herri- 
wethor,  to  rocitii  "  The  Blue  and  the  Gray  "  — 
one  verse  of  which  sounds  strangely  lo  our 


The  little  boy  donbtloaa 

very  patriotic  ;  but  he  was  f 
Confederate  orator,  who  w 
identified  with  the  Blue,  an< 
loyal  citizen,  whose  claims 
recognize  —  because  he  wor 
represents  a  cause  so  dear 
the  especial  wonder  of  the 
how  it  was  lost.  The  Uni( 
The  "lost  cause"  is  not  1 
Luke  K.  Wright  — intro<lu. 
■sham  0.  Harris — bowed  ai 
port  the  infant  reciter  of 
impress  the  North  with  his 
be  loyal  to  the  Union.  Ur. 
been  a  warrior,  but  he  did 
heathendemi-god,  YdsoHoi 
tike  thunder,  and  a  temper 
horse.  Gen.  Wright  was  i 
suasive,  of  silvery  eloquenci 
ner  and  with  such  a  depreoa 
a  continued  apology  for  his  • 
theeudof  his< 
South  was  right  in  what  it  i 
North  does  wrong  to  reroem 
the  South,     lles.tid: 

"  It  is  well  to  do  honor  to 
fallen  braves  who,  through 
and  danger  \xAi  aloft  the  bai 
In  deifying  the  memory  ol 
pitched  their  tents  upon  yi 
this  eity  of  the  dead  —  in  wi 
for  their  humble  resting  p 
knowledge  a  sentiment  whic 
meat  in  the  hearts  of  six  n 
We  come  not  to  perform  an 
ily  to  en  press  ad 


ind  dee 


sof  u 


of  principle,  died  upon  the  £ 
we  come  with  vrreatlis  of  fl 
and  immortelle  —  to  strew 


Onrs 


It  is 


portrayal   of   all  their 

the  fatigues    and   hardship 

victories   they  won,  tl: 

they  experienced,  and  the 

which   they  met    them  alt 

was  a  participant,  howevei 

ents  of  tliose  sombre  da 

impossible.      *      «      ■» 

ting  the  events   of  the   1 

uthcrn   standpoint,  is  ye 
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ed.     The   time,  hgwever,  is  fast   approach- 
ing when  the  man  will  arise  to  accomplish 
a  duty   which  the   world    demands.      The 
baleful  fires  of  hate,  misrepresentation  and 
malice,  engendered  by  the  strife,  are  almost 
burned  out,  and  from  their  ashes  may  be  sifted 
truths  for  history.    Our  people  have  no  cause 
to  regret  that  this  time  is  near  at  hand.    That 
many  wrongs  and  follies  have  been  commit- 
ted by  both  sides  is  doubtless  true,  but  the 
men  of  the  South  who  inaugurated  and  con- 
ducted this  internecine  quarrel  will  be  shown 
to  have  been  recreant  or  dishonored — Never ! 
When  the  truth  does  appear,  the  people  of 
the  entire  North  will,  as  her  soldiers  do  now, 
concede  the  same  patriotism,  the  same  love  of 
constitutional  liberty,  to  their  former  oppo- 
nents which  they  claim  for  themselves.  *  *  * 
Tiie  right  of  secession,  whilst  not  dangerous 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Union  in  the  abstract, 
became  vitalized  by  the  crusade  made  against 
the  Southern  institution  of  slavery.     *    ♦    * 
We  of  the  South,  who  claimed  and  believed 
there  was  a  violation  of  the  original  compact 
between  the  States,  on  the  part  of  the  North, 
asserted  the  right  of  self-government  as  an 
independent  Confederacy.    In  the  attempt  to 
enforce  that  right  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
we  were  unsuccessful  simply.      "The  very 
head  and  front  of  our  offending  hath  this  ex- 
tent, no  more."    *    *    *    The  men  who  clung 
with  more  than  a  Spartan  heroism  to  their 
cause,  through  defeat  and  disaster,  who  suf- 
fered every  privation  incident  to  their  impov- 
erished and  issolated  position,  not  only  with 
a  sustained   cheerfulness,   but   with   actual 
gaiety  and  abandon,  and  who  at  last  yielded 
6nly  to  the  stern  logic  of  overwhelming  num- 
,  bers,  are  not  of  those  who.  conspiring  against 
good   government,  seeking   to  establish  the 
tyranny  of  misrule  and  license,  cower  beneath 
the  lashings  of  conscience,  and  quake  with 
the  fear  conjured  up  by  their  guilty  spirits. 
In  no  sense  of  the  word  were  they  traitors  — 
in  ever  J  sense  they  were  true  and  loyal  to  their 
States,  ancestry  and  traditions.     Whatever 
may  be  the  cold  definition  prescribed  by  legal 
codes,  all  ingenuous  men  will  agree  with  me 
that  he  only  is  a  traitor  who  perfidiously  be- 
trays a  trust  or  a  country.     It  is  the  motive, 
the  moral  quality  of  the  act,  rather  than  the 
act  itself,  which  stamps  its  nature.     *    *    * 
What  son  of  the  North,  enemy  though  he  may 
have  been,  who  has  stood  besideHhe  gVave  of 
a  Lee,  a  Johnston,  or  a  Jackson,  but  has  felt 
pride  in  remembering  they  were  of  the  same 
race  and  nationality  as  himself  ?    Who  that 
has  recalled  their  lives  but  has  felt  within 
him  a  nobler  flame  of  devotion  to  principle,  a 
higher  perception  of  duty,  a  sterner  resolve 
to  suffer,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  right  ? 
♦     *     *     These  remarks  are  made  in  no  spirit 
of  bitterness  or  resentment,  with  no  intention 
or  desire  of  reopening  those  vexed  and  unprof- 


itable issues  over  which  have  rolled  the  red. 
waves  of  war.    On  the  contrary  their  only  ob- 
ject is  to  vindicate  the  motives  and  memories  of 
the  men  of  the  South,  living  and  dead,  who 
lost  all  save  honor,  in  an  irretrievable  defeat. 
Much  as  we  need  and  desire  a  cessation  of  all 
bitterness,  and  a  restoration  of  kindly  rela- 
tions,  we  cannot  afford  it  at  the  expense  of 
self-respect ;  we  cannot  admit  to  our  children 
and  posterity  that  we  were  a  rebellious  crew 
of  malcontents,   prepared  to   rule   or   ruin. 
*    *    *    The  soldiers  in  Blue  have  on  many 
a  fatal  day  met  the  men  in  Gray,  face,  to  face, 
and  looked  into  their  eyes  long  enough  to 
see  depicted  there  manly  resolution  and  de- 
voted courage,  but  naught  that  savored  of 
treachery  or  dishonor.      The  best  guaranty 
they  can  offer  of  their  sincere  desire  for  har- 
mony is  the  constancy  with  which  they  ad- 
hered to  a  failing  cause  —  the  heroism  with 
which  they  clung  to  the  battle- torn  flag  of 
their  confederacy  when  all   hope  had  fled  I 
This  sentiment,  so  long  repressed,  is  at  last 
finding  voice,  and  with  no  uncertain  sound 
proclaims  that  the  States  of  the  South  shall 
have  the  opportunity,  so  long  desired,  of  r^es- 
tablishing  friendly  relations  with  those  of  the 
North  — that  they  shall  be  welcomed  into  the 
noble  sisterhood  of  the  Union,  not  as  traitor- 
ous and  conquered  provinces,  but  as  equals. 
A  few  men  of  influence  with  their  countrymen 
of  the  North,  of  enlarged  views  and  patriotic 
impulses,  years  since  realized   that  the  so- 
called  Union,  in  its  then  condition,  was  a  bro- 
ken circle,  and  that  the  States  of  the  South 
were  necessary  to  a  full  restoration  of  that 
glorious  galaxy  that  bedecked  the  nation*8 
flag  in  the  bt4ter  days  of  the  Republic.    With 
peculiar  magnanimity,  and  an  eye  single  to 
the  glory  of  the  who'e  country,  they  advoca- 
ted universal   amnesty  for  all  past  offenses, 
and  invoked  the  people  of  both  sections  to 
bury  all  past  differences  in  a  common  grave. 
Their  words  and  acts  have  taken  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  both  the  North  and  South,  and 
bear  glojious  fruit  in  the  evidences  of  an  uni- 
versal fraternization  all  along  the  line.  *  *  * 
May  we  not  venture  the  assertion,  then,  from 
recent  manifestations  everywhere  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  both  North  and  South,  that 
what  seemed  to  us  the  destruction  of  every 
hope  in  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
the  death  of  her  truest  and  bravest  sons,  may 
yet  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our 
common  country  ?    If,  by  the  pouring  out  of 
their  blood  they  have  watered  the  tree  of  lib- 
erty, and  by  a  contemplation  of  their  virtues 
have  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  both  North  and 
South  a  truer  feeling  of  respect  for  each  other, 
and  greater  regard  for  the  blessings  of  pea.ce 
under  the  constitutional  government  of  our 
fathers,  then   their  death    has  not   been  xn 
vain.      *      *      *    It  tells  mankind  that  tl^e 
Republic  is  not  a  failure  —  that  like  a  younj 
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[taut  Blrnr;[c)ing  in  the  tolli,  it  hw  ■hnfcr'n 
feam  iu  limlis  all  inipedjmi-iitti,  ami  Htanila 
farth  to  bfRin  Kfrenh  the  r«oo  in  the  lints  of  uiv- 
'"lution  atii)  of  profircBB.  In  thai  rac<<  let  ua 
>tbel,-n  IrrhJnd.  We  haTumuch  todo.  In 
the  building  up  of  oar  deca/ttd  induMries.  iii 
the  fostering  anii  tiilargempnl  of  our  coiu- 
cvand  m.inu factories,  in  the  lulvanceinfiit 
athe  arts  and  ^d<^ndea,  in  theeilticftlion  an.l 
deratioa  of  the  masaes,  Kill  b«  found  work 
kr  erery  band." 

tt  will  be  obaerved  that  in  all  the  grandilo- 
qn«nce  poured  oat  od  thij  and  on  recent 
<nea«i«n',  in  which  the  South  has  claimod  rc- 
eognition  of  the  North,  on  account  of  its  pre- 
lent  \oya\ly  In  the  Union,  that  there  ie  an  nn- 
d«T  cnrrent  of  apntiment  which  pninU  to  the 
white  men  alone  ss  being  IntereBted  in  tho 
tnoTement.  "  We  but  acknowli-dge  a  nonti- 
ment  wliiih  has  found  lodgment  in  the  hearts 
ofsix  million  people,"  said  Uen.  Wright.  The 
nesro  race,  numbering  four  millions,  is  attn- 
gether  ignorinl,  although  there  mnst  be  up> 
wards  of  h(Hl,00tl  colored  men  entitled  lo  tljo 
ballot.  No  mention  is  made  of  their  educa- 
calion  ;  of  the  lueasares  adopted  for  the  puacu 
■  rdl  KxereiiiH  of  their  rights  as  citiiens  ;  nn  in- 
dication is  given  that  the  fular«.  iu  regard  to 
them,  will  be  different  from  the  past.  Myste- 
rious allusion  in  made  to  national  sorrow  for 
the  Sou  111  I'm  dead — to  liberty — oonstitulional 
liberty — to  confederate  blood  having  watered 
the  tree  of  liberty — ^bave  □□  forue,  itnlnsa 
every  citizen  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union  is  protected  while  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  citiieuship,  and  is  permitted  to  earn 
an  honest  living  for  himself  and  family  by 
his  dail;  labor. 

The  South  commits  a  great  blunder,  when 
it  supposes  the  loyal  North  do  not  under- 
Btand  that  their  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union 
was  treason  of  the  rnnkest  kind.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  North,  however,  are  willing  to 
bridge  the  blooily  eliaam,  if  the  South  will 
act  Justly  and  obey  the  law.  Never,  under 
the  old  institutions,  woa  the  condition  of  the 
Sonth  so  prosperous  and  tlie  avenues  for 
wealth  90  many  and  so  certain.  But  the  war 
wrought  a  change  which  cannot  be  resisted  ; 
and  until  that  change  is  recognized,  h  ac- 
«epttkl  in  sober  truth,  there  will  always  be 
danger  and  discord.  If  the  prominent  soath- 
erners  really  mean  what  they  say  about  a 
reconciliation  and  fraternal  spirit  prevailing 


all  over  the  Union,  they  have 
power  to  help  it.  Let  them  I 
ence  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  i 
regret  the  past  or  not,  they  maj 
that  history  will  deal  justly  wit! 
lion  of  the  Confederate  States. 

No  laugiiageot  ours  is  Etron 
FXpreea  our  disapprobation  of  t 
lory  statement  of  the  re|iort  ■ 
the  Memphis  Appral:  "The  ,u 
l/ii  hghls  art  out,  the  ping  n  iirrr, 
whole  affair^-elrewing  the  gravi 
with  flowers — the  poem — Ihe  or 
atric  display,  to  draw  forth  tlif 
tlie  audience  who  nnderstand  1 
Kinn,  and  did  not  go  away  disap 
are  aorry  to  )e«  the  aame  thougii 
another  locality  in  the  South 
histrionic  reference  is  made  to 
preHence  ol  the  confederate  of 
crentennial  proceedings  at  Bu 
The  Richmond  Dwpaick  says  tl 
"maybe  considered  the  head 
"the  alienation  of  the  Hortli- 
"  of  those  opinions  and  srntimei 
"at  war  with  Southern  notions 
"and  the  renewal  of  hrotln-rly 
"the  avowal  of  reciprocal  pled 
"her  people  and  ours  have  a 
''and  potency  with  like  demc 
The^ie  words  seem  to  reflect  a 
condition  of  mind — a  mind  : 
loyally  from  which  it  bad  severei 
shall  we  say  to  the  following  lin 
to  be  found  in  the  same  article : 

"  Tht  Govermaent  has  cAnnjret/ 
'  'iht  drttsen  ami  decm-alioaa,  and  st 
"yhirh  tarre  emplaged  in  llit  od\ 
"  Waslangton :  fur  the  tnlcrmeiliate 
"  nena  hnve  been  atnioet  endre'i) 
"  coii  nff,'  nener  are  hope  to  be  dm 

Bah  t  there  is  such  a  thing 
justice,  baaed  upon  a  national 
and  the  people  of  the  Sonth  ^ 
that  the  people  of  the  North  wt 
disposed  to  take  part  in  a  farce  if 
They  desire  to  be  kind  and  c< 
word  and  deed,  when  tliey  see  a 
manifested  by  the  leaders  of  the 
they  never  were  more  in  earn 
great  object  for  which  the  wai 
shall  be  accomplished,  and  will 
to  direct  their  labors  speciGcall; 
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Tbe  liglit  nf  expurienoe  dons  not  flickvr 
ftn  Qiioertain  radiance,  Tliej  hive  learned 
many  leBSOus — among  them  the  eternal 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong  has  been 
burned  Into  their  hearts.  True  patriotism 
at  this  day,  ia  of  no  doubtful  import.  It  has 
not  a  double  meaning — a,  diffemnt  meaning 
North  and  South.  Children  in  the  North  and 
South  must  use  it  in  the  same  senxe,  and 
employ  theEame  11  lustrations.  The  eoldiero 
and  the  people  who  defended  and  loved  the 
Union,  cannot  be  misled  upon  the  subject. 
They  would  not  seek  for  the  sun  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  starless  midnight.  Nor  could  they 
derive  patriotio  inspiration  from  the  graves 
of  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Rebellion.  These  and  others  were 
educated  by  the  nation  to  defend  her.  In- 
stead of  that  they  slabbed  her  in  the  bosom. 


and  fought  for  her  destruction,  using  the 
knowledge  she  gave  them  for  (he  purpose. 
No  I  inspiration  must  come  from  those  who 
died  that  tiie  nation  might  live,  and  Ihatth^ 
Union  may  be  ladling  and  free  and  prosper- 
ous, the  eentimenta  that  induced  the  men  of 
the  South  to  engage  in  tlie  fratricidal  Ktrife 
must  be  rendered  odious  and  bo  blotted  out, 
and  a  new  career  be  entered  upon,  whose 
fruit  shall  be  peace  and  justice,  practical 
freedom  and  fraternity  in  political  elTort,  and 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  Ian.  Then 
the  bond  of  union  will  be  perpetuated  by  the 
might  of  right ;  and  the  aeutimental  glory 
of  the  galaxy  of  States,  with  wrong  oontia- 
ued,  so  often  spoken  of,  will  fade  away  lik« 
a  nightmare  in  the  health  and  glow  of  a  real 
restoration,  which  shall  enhance  the  grand- 
eur and  stability  uf  the  Great  Republic. 
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1  by 


Even  among  intelligent  men,  uho,  on 
almost  all  other  public  questions  are  pretty 
well  informed,  there  is  no  little  misconcep- 
tion on  the  subjects  of  Taxes  and  Tariffs,  the 
two  main  sources  of  the  Federal 
Omitting  foe  the  present  farthi 


oept  thes 


■11 


become  prejudiced  against  the  party  in 
power.  Now,  if  the  facts  were  examined 
and  the  subject  of  taxation  presented  in  its 
true  bearing  upon  society,  those  very  men 
would  be  among  the  first  to  admire  the  sim- 
plicity and  justice  of  the  present  syatem  of 
Federal  taxation  and  give  it  their  support. 
Bat  to  the  subject,  and  first  — 


amount  made  upon  property  for  a  specifia 
purpose,  under  Federal  or  State  authority ; 
or,  it  may  be  a  lax  on  incomes  or  annual 
earnings,  or  a  personal  or  pull-tax  on  each 
adult  citizen. 

Each  State  adopts  its  own  mode  of  taxa- 
n,  and  the  State  tax  is  alway.s  distintjt 
m  the  Federal  tax.  The  State  uiay  raise 
necessary  revenue  from  a  tax  on  real 
ate  alone,  but  the  usual  mode  is  to  make 
p  the  requisite  amount  by  an  assessment 
personal  property  as  well  as  on  real  ea- 
e,  to  which  is  added  usually  a  personal  or 
p    l-tax   on  each   mate   adult,  ot   one,  and 


0  dollar 


a  differ- 


The  Federal  Government  p 
it  policy.    The  main  sourceof  its  revenues 
the  tariff  on  imported  goods.     But  in  ei- 
aordinary  cases,  of  which  the  late  rtibellion 
Fords  an  example,  personal  propHrty  and 
comes  are  taxed  to  meet  a  specific  emer- 
gency.     But   Internal    revenue   taxes    are 
always  dropped  with  the  removal  of  t)ie  oaase 
for  their  collection. 

A  revenue  is  required  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  demands  on  the  United 
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SUtes   Trt;asury  for  ihe  annual  inturest  on 
the  public  debt,  the  expenses  of  the  army 
ind  navy,  the  payment  of  pensions,  Indian, 
Aod  other  ordinary  expenditures,  the  whole 
imounting  to  about  $275,000,000  per  annum. 
State,  country,  and  municipal  taxes,  over 
which  the  Federal  Government  exercises  no 
control,    provide   revenues  from  which   the 
ordinary  expenditures  for  legislation,  schools, 
I    roads.  State  public  improvement,  and  other 
'    State,    county  or    municipal   expenses    are 
paid.      In  recent  years  many  of  the  States 
have  allowed  their  ordinary  public  expendi- 
tares  to  increase  much  more  rapidly  than 
'    the  increase  of  population  and  wealth.    This 
has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  of 
taxation,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  should 
always  be  avoided.    It  can  now  be  overcome 
only  by  rigid  economy  in  the  public  expen- 
ditures  and  submission  to  a  pretty  severe 
tax  until  the  State,  county  and  municipal 
indebtedness  is    liquidated.      Other   States 
have    been  scrupulously  careful,  and  have 
not   allowed  their   expenditures   to   exceed 
L    their  revenues,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
.    be  overcome  in  the  following  year  or  two. 
These  States  are  out  of  debt — some  of  them 
entirely  so— and  they  are  generally  prosper- 
ous. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  general  subject 
of  taxes  and  revenues,  the  attention  of  the 
reader  will  now  be  directed  more  particu- 
larly to  the  present 

POUCY  AND  SCOPB  OP    FEDERAL  TAXATION. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  is  to  de- 
rive the  largest  portion  of  the  necessary 
revenues  from  the  tariff  on  imported  goods. 
The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  which  com- 
menced June  30,  1875,  were  made  on  the 
^    following  basis : 


i 


Prom  customs $170,000,000 

From  Internal  revenue 106,000,000 

From  other  sources 17,000,000 


Total  estimates $293,000,000 

It  is  believed  now,  by  experienced  officials, 
judging  from  the  improving  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  weekly  increase  of  receipts 
since  the  estimates  were  made,  that  the  inter- 
nal revenue  receipts  for  the  current  year  will 
reach  $120,000,000  or  over.     Of  this,  nearly 


$100,000,000  will  be  derived  from  spirits, 
beer,  and  tobacco  in  their  various  forms. 
The  balance  comes  from  the  tax  on  patent 
medicines,  perfumery,  matches  and  banking 
capital.  These  are  the  only  articles  subject 
to  a  Federal  tax.  And  as  showing  what 
the  Republican  party  has  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  decreasing  the  taxes  caused  by 
the  Democratic  rebellion,  it  may  be  stated 
that  while  the  Internal  revenue  receipts,  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  amounted  to $109,- 
500,000  and  those  for  the  current  year  will 
be  about  the  same,  the  internal  revenues  for 
1866  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  nine  mtl- 
hony  ttoo  hundred  and  twenty-stx  thousan  f,  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  forty-two  cents, 
exclusive  of  a  direct  income  tax,  collected 
during  the  same  year,  amounting  to  $1,947,- 
754.12. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  only  about 
half  a  dozen  different  articles  are  now  sub- 
ject to  a  tax,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
briefly  the  sources  whence  the  enormous  tax 
of  previous  years  was  derived.  From  March, 
1865,  to  July,  1866,  during  which  period 
internal  revenue  taxation  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  all  manufactures  of  every  description, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions  specially 
exempted,  were  subject  to  a  tax.  A  tax  was 
also  imposed  on  all  slaughtered  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine;  on  the  gross  receipts  of  adver- 
tisements, lotteries,  theatres,  operas,  cir- 
ou!?es,  &c. ;  of  express,  insurance  and  tele- 
graph companies;  of  canals,  steamboats, 
ships,  barges,  stage  coaches,  railroads,  &c.; 
on  dealers'  sales,  auction  sales,  and  brokers' 
sales  of  merchandise,  stocks,  bonds,  foreign 
exchange,  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin ; 
on  billiard  tables,  carriages,  piano-fortes,  gold 
watches,  yachts,  gold  and  silver  plate,  articles 
of  luxury  kept  for  use ;  on  bank  capital, 
circulation  and  deposits  ;  on  passports,  lega- 
cies and  successions  ;  on  dividends  and  ad- 
ditions to  surplus  of  banks,  railroad,  canal, 
turnpike  and  insurance  companies  ;  on  sala- 
ries of  United  States  officers  and  employes  ; 
on  the  annual  income  of  all  persons,  in  ex- 
cess of  $600  per  annum ;  on  legal  instru- 
ments, such  as  deeds,  bonds,  mortgages, 
&c.  ;  on  proprietary  medicines,  perfumeries 
and  cosmetics  ;  and  on  friction  matches  and 
playing  cards.     All  persons  engaged  as  auc- 
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tioneers,  brokers,  dealers,  peddlers,  mana- 
facturers,  lawj'ers,  physicians,  &c.,  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  special  tax  for  carrying  on 
their  business,  trade,  or  profession  —  in 
short,  nearly  every  available  source  was 
made  to  contribute  to  the  nece8.<«ities  df  the 
Government. 

ANNUAL    RECEIPTS    FROM     INTERNAL     REVENUE 
AND  INCOME   TAXES. 

The  first  revenues  derived  from  the  tax  on 
incomes  were  coll»^cted  during  the  fiscal  year 
1862,  and  vi  the  following  year  from  the 
tax  on  property,  &c.  The  Income  tax  has 
ceased  altogether,  under  act  of  Congress,  and 
the  Internal  revenue  taxes  have  been  reduced 
about  two- thirds  below  their  maximum  in 
1866.  The  following  official  tables  show  the 
net  receipts  for  each  year : 


Interual  ReveniM. 

Direct  Tax. 

1862 

1863 

1864 

$37]64()',787!95 
109,741,134.10 
209,464,215.25 
309,226,813.42 
266,027,537.43 
191,087,589.41 
158,356,460.86 
184,899,756.49 
143,098,153.63 
130,642,177.72 
113,729,314.14 
102,644,746.98 

$1,795,331.73 

1,485,103.61 

475,648.96 

1865 

1,200,573.03 
1,974,754.12 

1866 

1867....: 

1868 

4,200,233.70 

1,788,145.85 
765,685.61 
229,102.88 

1869 

1870 

1871  

580,355.37 

1872 

1873 

♦315,254.51 

1874 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  just  where  the 
Internal  revenues  come  from,  the  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  the  tax  for  1874  is  given. 
There  was  collected  from — 

Spirits $49,444,089.85 

Tobacco. 33,242,875.62 

Fermented  liquors 9,;{04,679.72 

Banks  and  bankers 3,387,160.67 

Penalt;e3,  etc 364,216.34 

Adhesive  stamps  f  6,136,844.64 

Balances  t  76 1,880.14 

$102,644,746.98 

*  Bilancpsrla#»1n  18^,  c-^lleotpd  in  1872  an<^ 
1873,  an<»  covered  into  the  U .  8.  Treasury  lu  the 
lat.t  r  irear. 

t  Tnclu<^#*s  stamps  on  bank  '»heck8.  Ac  ,  per- 
fan)ery,'^MsiiiftiCH,  patent  medicines, iiiat  nes 
Ac. ,  known  H8  pr'>priet<»ry  S'  4.mps. 

X  B«lrtnoeH  non\  srtlcl»»s  and  occupationa  for- 
merly taxed,  bat  now  exempt. 


The  largest  receipts  tfom  Intenral  revenu 
were  collected  in  1866 ;  from  personal  in 
come  the  largest  collection  was  in  1867 
From  these  sources  combined  the  largest  a.n 
nual  collection,  as  will  be  seen,  was  made  ii 
1866,  and  amounted  to  $311,174,567,74. 

Since  July,  1866,  taxes  havid  been  grsLd^ 
ually  reduced  until  the  amount  of  tazec 
repealed  now  reaches  an  aggregate  of  t'WG 
hundred  million  dollars  per  annum,  a  reduc- 
tion of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  tax  of  former 
years. 

The  internal  revenue  taxes,  as  stated,  liave 
been  removed  from  all  articles    excepting;- 
spirits,  beer,  tobacco,  patent  medicinea,  per- 
fumery, matches,  and  banking  capital  ;  and 
the  revenues  from  these  sources  are  coUeoted 
mainly  by  stamps,    which  are  paid   for    on 
delivery,  thus  materially  reducing  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  internal  revenues. 

The  percentage  cost  of  assessing  and  col- 
lecting the  revenues  —  adhesive  stamps 
excepted — from  1863  to  1874,  inclusive,  as 
deduced  from  the  expenses  allowed  by  the 
the  Fifth  Auditor,  by  whom  the  accounts  of 
internal  revenue  officers  are  adjusted,  is  as 
follows : 


Fiscal  years. 


Cost  of  assessing 
and  collecting. 


6 
4 

2  4-10 
2  2-10 

2  3-10 
4  4-10 
4  2-10 

3  5-10 

4  4-10 
4  4-10 
4  2-10 
41-10 


per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 
per  cent, 
per  cent, 
per  cent. 


Add  to  this,  allowance  or  drawbacks,  refand- 
ing  taxes,  cost  of  stamps,  paper,  and  dies,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  office  at  Washin<;ton — in 
all  about  2  per  cent,  additional — and  we  harve 
the  total  cost  of  collecting  the  internal  reve- 
nue, showing  an  economy  probably  without  & 
parallel. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  TAXES  ? 

As  there  is  a  perpetual  Democratic  howl 
falling  upon  the  ears  of  the  people  about  the 
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r  Fodiirnl  tuMion,  it  will  be  well, 
iwe  have  tbe  SgarMuid  tacte  before  ni, 
'fcMigtoin  who  u-e  t&x-pajera  ind  irba  are 
'm.  Itk  bmil;  QSM  fiClj  boiea  of  msUbw, 
if  ordinarj  ■ixe,  in  a  year,  they  pay  fifty  centi 
npport  the  Qovernment.  Iftliey 
an  (*  Bse  a  few  boltlea  of  patvnt 
or  if  the  ladiea  are  dtspwrd  to 
Ma]ge  in  perfumery  ;  or  if  the  bead  of  the 
baily  i>  w«ll  tadoandkeepaabankacooDnt, 
leirhich  ha  oeoaaionally  draws  acheoll,  tbisHi 
ioodentamajr  occasioD  an  annaal  elpendituro 
lit&j  centa  to  adollar  in  taiel.  But  this  in- 
•bdei  tbe  entire  list  of  art  iolei  lazed,  eloept- 
it£  ipirita,  t>«er  and  tobaaoo  Id  thgir  varioua 
^nuB.  But  thelatturartiolHarenoliaoIuded 
Wong  the  aeoeisariea  of  llfu  ;  tbey  are  lui- 
cia :  Lb«jr  pay  nearly  ibe  whole  of  the  in- 
ternal revenue  taxes,  and  those  who  indulge 
in  Utem  are  tile  tax-payers.  And  yet  with 
dies  addtkl  the  aoDSninption  of  tobKcco, 
ifirita  and  beer,  i*  annaally  inureaaing. 
l>i;ilera  in  those  articles  not  only  add  the 
uaoDnt  of  the  tax  to  the  cost  of  their  goods. 


but  Ihny  Bx  a  proSt 
same  propoKion  at  i 
price  for  the  article  1 
In  other  words,  tl 
rate  of  profit  as  th 

plains  of  the  tax  : 
it,  and  the  slave  to  i 
all.  ir  the  tax  falli 
D^mooratio  party  th: 
it  is  only  beoause  t 
Burners  of  those  ar 
perfeet  remedy,  agi 
Qovernment  nor  thi 
interpose  an  obstac 
the  burden  they  ha 
daily  use  of  these  w( 
and  tbair  taxes  will 
ment  of  internal  rec 
tlierefore,  wholly  wi 
individual ;  and  if  I 
to  contribute  to  the 
ment,  he  does  it  fro 
pulsion. 
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Daring  tbe  civil  war  several  border  stales 
P^sud  under  Republican  control.  The  reii- 
90II9  therefor  are  obvious  and  need  no  recsp- 
Aalition.  In  tlie  following  years  of  recon- 
struction, eleven  southern  States  were  dis- 
tinctly under  R<-publiaan  direction.  The 
t^cnatitutions,  under  which  they  were  agsiii 
recognized  as  entitled  to  reprcsentalion  lu 
Congress,  were  framed  liy  conventions,  the 
nwjority  iu  each  of  which  were  of  ibe  party 
W>1  to  the  Uuion  and  the  national  will.  In 
'he  border,  as  well  as  reconstructed  States, 
provisions  were  either  engrafted  on  their  old 
fonstilutiona,  or  others  were  framed,  as  in 
Wfat  Virginia  and  Miaaouri,  in  harmony  with 
'he  new  order  of  things, 

The  aalient  points  of  these  constitutions 
*«te,  primarily,  the  embodiment  of  distinct 
recognitions  of  the  freedom  of  all  men.  their 
equality  before  the  law,  and  of  the  direct 
enunciation  of  tbe  doctrine  of  national  aov- 
efeigEty  as  against  that  of  State  Eights. 

Secondarily,  or  rather  to  secure  the  due 
*^ainiatration  of  these  equities,  the  new 
^natitutions  embodied  provisions  prohibit- 


belli 


ig  the  payment  of 

lisliing  of  judicial  s 
all  ;  of  free  publi 
other  changes  in  t 
that  of  basing  reprt 
instead  of  territor; 
many  of  the  former 
controlling  or  equa 
or  electors.  There 
of  the  counties  int< 
similar  form,  with 
the  habit  of  civil  dis 
which  longexperiei 
urn  states  to  be  ease 
and  security. 

T  lie  re  were  anot 
temporary  and  prec^ 
to  the  wisdom  of  i 
prevail.  These  wei 
iu  the  form  of  teat  i 
oation  of  certain  c 
their  activity  or  p 
recent  rebellion. 

These  have  prove 
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tare — the  heel  of  our  Achilles.  Here  the 
arrows  of  the  southern  Hector  have  pene 
trated.  On  the  cry  raised  and  disorganiza- 
tion induced  thereby,  the  border  States,  and 
a  majority  of  the  reconstructed  States,  with 
the  aid  of  organized  violence,  directed 
against  the  new-made  citizens  and  their 
friends  of  the  white  race,  have  reverted  back 
to  the  Democracy — the  party  which  has  beep 
nationally  and  sectionally  consistent  only  in 
two  things — sympathy  with  slavery  and  its 
consequent  treason,  and  an  eager  desire  to 
get  back  to  power  at  any  cost  and  under 
almost  any  pretence. 

It  is  worth  while  observing  how  and  in 
what  way  the  Democratic  victories  have 
been  used  in  the  South.  In  every  instance 
the  efforts  have  been  directed  towards  two 
points:  First,  a  direct  social,  political  and 
personal  control  of  the  colored  citizen,  his 
labor  and  vote,  and  second — a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  State  constitutions.  In  the 
latter  effort  the  aim  is  distinct  and  defi- 
nite. It  is  to  substitute  evasive  or  delusive 
phraseology  for  that  which  was  so  directly 
framed  and  adopted,  in  regard  to  State 
Rights,  secession  and  the  non-payment  of 
rebel  or  pro-slavery  claims,  to  destroy  the 
township  system,  evade  the  population  basis, 
and  break  down  by  omissions  of  needed 
power,  the  efficiency  of  the  comuion  schools. 

A  pertinent  example  of  all  these  things 
is  being  exhibited  in  Missouri — a  State  which 
has,  since  1820,  been  the  battle  ground  of 
contending  systems.  For  more  than  a  gen- 
eration it  has  been  ruled  by  those  who  sus- 
tained the  most  ultra  doctrines  of  State  sov- 
ereignty, while  as  a  fact,  its  existence  as  a 
State,  is  due  to  the  common  purchase,  settle- 
ment and  effort  of  the  entire  people.  Formed 
from  the  Louisiana  purchase,  its  Democratic 
politicians  have  claimed  the  right  of  the  rob- 
ber, and  were  only  foiled  in  1861,  by  bolder 
men  than  themselves. 

In  1865,  northern  and  national  influences 
controlled  this — the  Keystone  State  of  the 
Continental  interior — and  a  constitution  was 
framed,  denying  State  sovereignty,  estab- 
lishing free  schools,  and  basing  representa- 
tion on  population.  These  were  chief  among 
it   principal  features.     The  latter  was  essen- 


tial to  a  redemption  of  the  State.  By  t-li 
constitution  of  1820,  under  which  it  wets  SLct 
mitted,  territory,  not  inhabitants,  controXle<i 
every  county  being  allowed  at  least  on. 
representative,  while  at  the  same  time  tick* 
total  number  of  representatives  wer©  s< 
limited  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  bettei 
settled  portions  of  the  State  to  acquire  thte 
influences  justly  belonging  thereto. 

This  system  has  been  defended  from,     tlie 
beginning  as  a  Democratic  principle.     It.  itas 
been  strenuously  sustained  as   a    measure 
of  policy  and  with  good  reasons,  as  it  delib- 
erately committed  that  great  State   for    ^45 
years  to  the  rule  of  a  minority,  and  that  th.e 
more  ignorant,  illiterate,  prejudiced  and    in- 
tolerant of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who  are 
inevitably  the  bulk  of  the  Democratic  partjr. 

The  Bourbon  Democracy  unlearn  nothing. 
Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  renewed  con- 
trol of  the  State  through  the  ambition  of 
German-American  leaders    who   desired    to 
keep  their  followers  intact,  as  a  balance-of- 
power  element,  and  by  the  effect  of  another 
feeling — that  of  revolt  against  civil  disabili- 
ties, which  was  felt  by  a  Republican  minority, 
more   generous  than    wise,     the    Bourbons 
now  kick  in   the  face   the  men   on  whose 
shoulders  they  first  climbed  back  to  power, 
and  proceed  to  make  a  constitution  by  which 
they  fpndly  expect  to  ensure  a  long  continued 
lease  to    themselves    and»  party  associates, 
present  and  prospective. 

Of  course  the  Convention  is  Democratic. 
There  are  fair  reasons  to  believe  that  even  with 
fair  play  on  their  own  part,  the  Democracy 
might  continue  to  control  the  State  —  at  least 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  accessions  to  its 
population  for  some  years  past,  appear  to 
have  been  most  largely  drawn  from  Kentucky 
and  the  southern  portions  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Ohio,  as  well,  also,  from  Tennessee. 
These  are  all  Democratic  strongholds.  Be- 
sides, a  large  number  of  the  ex-Confederate 
soldiery  belonging  to  Missouri,  originally 
disbanded  in  Texas,  have  returned  to  their 
own  State.  This  secures  present  success. 
But  the  two  great  rivers  which  flow  through 
the  State,  bring  civilization  and  advanced 
ideas  on  their  waters.  The  lines  of  railroad, 
built  or  in  process  of  construction,  serve 
the  same  beneficent  end.  The  advent  of  liber- 
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I  (I  tfaoaght  »nd  tree  indastry,  "to  tbe  man- 
t  bora,"  U  &  de»th  bloir  ftl  Bourbonism. 
ia  ia  underslood  b;  the  Democratio  ma- 
JMitj. 

"Hie  conTentiQii'3  delosive  pardphrMe  of  a 
Ua  of  righta  — BO  far  as  it  deals  with  tbe 
rriations  of  state  and  nation — need  not  be 
w  disousaed.  Nor  will  it  be  well  to  digresa 
»  the  avowed  hoatility  displayed  toward  the 
lutein  of  free  Bchools,  wliioh  a  Republican 
oonstitatinn  estab  inhed,  and  legialatureB  of 
that  (ait)t  organiiod  and  Buatainad.  To  turn 
aside  and  point  to  the  presence  oC  Waldo  I'. 

Johnson a  coafedemld  politician,  who  is, 

avowtMlly .    DnrHonstructed  —  as    prusiding 
officer,  l9  slao  unneuesBary.    But  the  mai 
in  which    the   Pboflb   of  Misaouri,  without 
Tegmrd   to  party,  are  being  diispoilnd,  in  11 
interests   or  a  bigoted  faction,  dt^erves  ai 
niiBt  command  exposure  —  illustrating  as 
does  tbe  oliaroctsr  of  Democi 

The  State  of  Misaonri  it  now  divided  into 
117  couiitiu,  and  contained,  according  to 
the  cenbus  of  IbTO,  apnpnlationof  \,7ii,iS'i. 
Accepting  (he  total  increase  for  the  preced- 
ing ducadH,  5  .9,283,  aa  thn  standard  for  the 
one  now  passing,  and  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  persons  can  be  added  to  the  total  of 
1870,  making  the  pr«8i>nt  estimated  popula- 
tion at  not  less  than  two  million  persons 
The  injustice  prrpetrated  by  the  Bunrbon 
sell  erne  of  recount  ruction  is  thus  made  greater, 

the  countius  that  are  largely  disfranchised. 
The  follouing  is  the  section  adopted  by  the 
Convention,  the  rule  for  representation,  the 
vote  being  42  to  IT: 

"  The  House  of  BepreBenlatives  shall  con- 
sist of  members  cliosec  every  second  year  by 
the  qualified  voters  ofthe  several  counties, and 
apportioned  in  the  following  manner  :  Tbe 
ratio  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained, 
at  each  sexaion  of  the  General  Assembly,  by 
dividing  the  whole  nnmber  of  inhabitants 
of  the  State,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  cen- 
gas  of  [be  United  States,  by  the  number  2C0. 
Bach  county  having  one  ratio,  or  less,  Bhall 
be  entitled  to  one  Representative.  Eaoh 
ceunty  having  two-and-a-half  times  said 
ratio  shall  be  entailed  to  two  Representatives. 
Each  county  having  four  times  said  ratio 
shRll  be  entitled  to  three  Representatives. 
Each  county  havingsix  times  said  ratio  shall 


be  enlideo  to  four  Represei 
on  above  that  number,  givin 
ui"niber  for  every  two-and-a 

The  St.  Louia  Rtpabllcan,  i 
able  paper  strongly  in  oppos 
lu  in  is  [rati  on,  says  of  the   C 

A  majority  of  the  delegati 
a  minority  of  the  people  of 
carried  their  point.  nhii;h  is 
fraucbisemenl  of  the  popula 
of  tbe  larger  conaiieg.  The 
ratio  ia  to  be  determined  b, 
whole  population  of  the  Sti 
makes  tbe  ratio  under  tb 
li,<i'M.  Weaay  thisialherati 
nominally  so;  in  point  of  fac 
adopted  after  fixing  it  as  the 
Srutation,  proceeds  todisrega 
ing  that  Sti  counties  which 
the  ratio  shall  still  have  on. 
eauli ;  and, second, bydirecti: 
counties  that  possess  two  or  n 
not  have  a  corresponding  ni 
sentatives.  It  therefore  gjvi 
counties  more  lUan  their  sbari 
legislature  and  doubles  the  ii 
iiig  tlie  2i  larger  counties  lesi 

Besides  this  it  makes  a  cuo 
injusticH — by  providing  that 
entitled  to  two  representati 
Iwo-and-a-half  ratios  ;  to  be  e 
representatives  it  must  bare 
four  repre 


bee 


have  six  rs 

than  four  r. 

and-a-half  ratios  for  each  repj 
Waldo  P.  Johnson,  an  ex-E 

the  Union  and  rebel  Senates,  a 
lie  man,  defends  this  acti 

her  plea  —  that  tbe  small  co 
power  now,  propose  to  ke 

wrong.     ]t  is   worth   while  e 

ne  mure  in  detail.  St. 
county  for  instance,  had  in  18' 
of  351,189.     Its  growth  durii 

iig  decade  was  160,6ti5.     It  i 

ls  rapid  now.  But  it  will  b 
about  50,000  to  that  of  1870, 
of  400,000  persons.  The  Boui 
Louis  17  members.  They  gi' 
the  same  number  of  counties 
west  section  of  the  State,  lyii 
Arkansas  line,  and  known  to 
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beDighted  iohabitanlB,  with  a  total  popala- 
tioQ  of  about  9U,0OOp«rsuns,  no  onHor  thttm 
having  a  siifGuiunt  namber  of  inhabitants  to 


single    repra 


■ntative 


(including  the  17  rfiferred  to),  have  eaoh 
leas  than  the  ratio  of  popalstion  laid  down 
nstlie  basis  of  representation.  These  countivH 
with  a  total  population  of  190,000,  are  all  in 
tlie  southern  portion  of  the  State,  among  the 
Oiark  mountains  and  the  swamps  and  bayous 
of  the  southeast,  contigiouB  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  areat  present  inaccessible  to  rail- 
roads, and  are  likely  to  remain  bo  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  population  was  largely  a 
bushwhacking  one  during  the  civil  war,  and 
ii  made  up  of  the  classes  most  demoralized 
by  the  slavu  system,  the  smaller  slaveholder, 
or  Uie  "  poor  whites."  They  have  been  re- 
inforced by  the  worst  elements  of  tile  rebel 
forces,  that  Missouri  recruited.  It  is  to  these 
influences  that  h^urbonisni  deliberately  com- 
mits the  great  State  of  Missouri,  refusing 
now  to  submit  this  question  separately  to 
the  people. 

The  analysis  carried  a  little  further  will 
prove  instructive.  On  the  Missouri  river, 
from  St.  Louis  upward,  there  are  twenty-live 
oouniies  (including  that  of  St.  Louis),  with 
a  toU!  population  (1870)  of  781,857,  which 
have  but  forty-eight  representatires,  or  one 
to  16,280  persona.  In  the  thirty-six  favored 
counties,  the  ratio  is  about  one  to  5,270. 
Pursued'  further,  and  the  disparities  will  be 
even  greatei.  Taking  (orty-eight  countii 
of  Missouri,  lying  contigions  to  her  great 
rivers  and  railroad  lines,  the  chief  in  popu 
lation  and  wealth,  and  it  is  found  that  i 
population  of  1,165,706  (1870)  are  to  havi 
but  seventy-seven  representatives,  while  tht 
remaining  sixty -nine  counties,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of  only  555,589,  have  sixty-nine  rep 
resentativea.  The  ratio  in  the  lirst  case  ii 
over  15,000,  and  in  the  last  only  a  little  ove: 
8,000. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  character  of 
Bourbonism.  and  point  tO  the  condii 
they  mean  to  sustain.  Our  "  Liberal  "  friends 
there  are  almost  to  be  condoled  with,  aptly 
fllnstrating,  as  they  do,  the  parable  of  the 
spider  and  the  fly.  Surely  they  have  walked 
Into  the  parlor  of  the  Demooratic  spider, 


now  systematically  being  swallowed- 
Judging  from  the  buzzing,  the  process  is  nol 
an  agreeable  one^to  the  fly.  As  tbero  lu-e 
other  conventions  to  bo  called  under  Duiiio~ 
cratic  auspices,  the  country  at  lurge  mt».y 
know  what  to  expect,  from  the  esamplo  Mis- 
souri presents. 

Tub  Statbs  RiuHTs  HRRBey   is  a  fit   one  to 
be  taught  in  States  and   by  men   who   lea-d 
therein — which  owe  their   eiiatcnce  to    do 
previous  heritage  of  colonial  dependence,  or 
any  transitory   and   uncertain   existence    a.s 
"  sovereign  and  Independent"  States,  — being- 
carved  as  they  were  out  of  a  common   terri- 
tory, acquired,  by  the  efforts   nnd   means    of 
all  THE  PBOPLB,as  well  as  being  settled  by  per- 
sons from  every   State  without   preference. 
At  least  this  latter  was  so   up  to  1820,  when 
slavery  placed  ban  and  barrier,  in  the  way  of 
northern   migration  southward.     The  States 
of  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  six  out  of  the   eleven 
States  that  formed   the  slaveholders  confed- 
eracy, were  formed   from   common  territory 
belonging  to  the  Union,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion  which   "We  the   People"  adopted. — 
Florida  was  won  from  Spain,  as    also  a  pa.rt 
of  Alabama.     The  major  portion  of  tliat  State 
was  originally  in    possession  of   France,    as 
was  also  Mississippi,   Louisiana,  and  Arkan- 
sas.    Tesas   was    wrested    from  Mexico,    by 
a   mixed  process  of   settlement    and    war- 
fare.    It  might  perhaps  hetterclaim  a  little 
sovereign   right    than  the   others,   but   thA 
conditions   of  admission   changed   all   such 
pretences.     Tennessee  was  part  of  the  colo-       ) 
nies  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  *  as  was 
also    Kentucky.     Missonri  was  a  part  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.    Yet  these  are  the  States 
in  which  the  loudest  claims  are  made  for  the 
right  of  a  State  to  be  superior  at  its  own  will 
to  the  Nation.     There  are  twenty-four  out  of 
thirty-seven  States  thus  carved  from  a  com- 
mon  domain.  Of  these, Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  a  poi~ 
tion  of  \i  isconsin,  were  formed  from  the  ceS' 
sion  made  to  the  Union  by  Virginia  and  other 
btates,  of  their  colonial  claims.     The  bolanoe 
nf   Wisconsin   and    iVIinnesota    formed  the 
British  cession  mode  by  the  treaty  of  pe*« 
when  our  Independence  waa  acknowledged. 
Nebraska,  Kausns,  Nevada  and  Oregon  form 
part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  and   Califor- 
nia was  captured  from  Mexico. 
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natiohal. 
—  At    tlie    oloM  of  the   lant   month,   the 
diflcnlties   on    llie  Meiican  border,  had  lu- 
nuned  a  shape  more  threBtening  tq  inlerna- 
tiooal  pe&ce    fhan  theratofom.     The  Oeneral 
GoTemiuent,  eini'erel/  appreciating  thedifB- 
cnltiua   iritb   'wbich  our  liHter  Republic  hns 
had    to    contend,   irns    earnest   in   the    de- 
sire to  maintain  the  peace.     Anmeitnl.on  \a  a 
word  bulougingtothe  pnat.     The  Republican 
party  and.    the  administrations  by  whioh  its 
policy  has  be?n  repreaentud,  while  accepting 
the   "manifost  destiny"   idea-  in  a   loftier, 
nobler  sunae,  than  the  old  and  aomewhat  buc- 
c&neuring  one  in  vhich  it  iraa  formerly  uaed, 
have  Dot  soaght  to  meddle  with  l^i-ir  neigh- 
bora  at  all.  North  or  Sonth.     The  difference 
in  its   Tie\r  might  well  be  oxprcsBed  by  the 
worda.  "  attraction  "  and  "gravitation,"  lu- 
stBBjl   of    "annexation."     It    was  this   idea 
tbnt  ruled  in  the  San  Domingo  matter.     We 
were  sought,  and    wore   not  seeking.    Our 
eoursB  toward  Spain  and  Cuba  has  been  gov- 
erned by  the  same  just  principla,  and  reanits 
Tind'ioate  ua,  however  hard  it  has  soroetiraea 
been  to  stay  tlie  iinpnUea  in  favor  of  Cuba, 
■wtich   have  often  impelled  na  to  action  not 
strictly  defansibln  under  international  law. 
Towards  Meiioo,  the  Republican  exi-outivKs 
have  always  Ijeen  most  kindly  and  generoua. 
Imagine  what  would  have  been  the  reault  in 
the  days  of  filibnatering  Democracy,  if  the 
"  Li  lira  Zone  "  had  rxialed  then,  and  been  as 
in  recent  years,  the   base  of  operations  by 
organiieii     Mesican   and    Indian    banditti  ? 
Their  States  west  of  the  Rio  tlrande  would 
have  been  "annexed  "and  our  boundaripa 
"  rectified  "  as  the  term  goes,  by  being  car- 
ried to  the  summit  of  the  lesser  Cordilleras 
that  traverse  that  portion  of  Mexico.     But 
the  rule  of  jostiue  includes  that  of  acting  on 
knowledge,  and  it  has  been  well  nnderstood 
at  the  national   capital,   that  the   Mexican 
government,  emerging  from  the  mid»!t  of  dis- 
organiiiing  events,  was  doing  all  it  could  tr. 
repress  turbulence  and  bring  the  "Zone" 
within  the  control  of  its  lawful   authority. 
It  has  been  a  four-cornered  struggle,  with 
the   people  of  Texas,  rather  more  auxiont 


than  otherwise,  for  a  "  mnai 
Jualiflable  provovatinn  in  I 
Cortinaa  and  the  banditti,  w 
Hatamoras  has  encourag< 
directed.  The  two  national  g< 
indeavored  to  keep  the  oth< 
bounds. 

looked  a  few  weeks  sinc' 
Status  wonid  be  compelled 
tions  on  Mexican  lerritor; 
quietly  modo  for  th 
troops,  and  a  veaael  of  war  w 
Lh  of  the  Rio  Grande,  m 


e  the   1 


Bide  of 


patrolled  by  steam  launchei 
tiire,  when  there  was  a  prol 
Governor  "f  Texas  would  a 
niand  on  the  Executive  foi 
suppressing  invaaion  and 


1    Oover 


lent 


salving  the  problem,  by  the 
of  Cortinas  at  Matamoras  an 
a  prlaoner  on  a  gunboat 
Mexico  for  trial.  Our  vigil 
slackened,  and  the  measui 
wisely  take  from  the  Tenana 
or  occasion,  that  it  ia  probal 
desire,  to  embroil  the  two  R 
We  shall  be'  found  on  Mex 
ever  neceaaary,  only  to  aid 


supprt 


J  thel 


h  the  enemie 
...  The  country  i: 
the  successful  c 
negotiations  for  the  surreni 
"so-called  "  claimed  by  the 
certain  portions  of  Nebraska 
of  hunting  in  the  Norther: 
Repnblican  valley.  Nothi 
recently  that  so  pointedly 
dian  peace  policy.  The  m 
Ogalalla  and  BruUfe  Sioux  ia. 
to  be  expended  in  the  pun 
tural  tools,  cows  and  other 
tion  showed  that  the  elder  i 
peace  policy,  and  that  in  thi 
trolled  their  tribes.  Thert 
bility  that  the  Black  Hills  oe 
of  them  as  may  be  found  va 
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purposes,  will  be  successfally  negotiated. 
Ttiere  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  a  general 
Indian  outbreak.  The  frontier  maxim  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  feed  than  light,  has  been  fully 
justified.  The  Executive  has  ordered  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  charges  rela- 
tive to  the  Indian  Territory  against  contrac- 
tors for  Indian  supplies,  and  others.  The 
facts  that  are  being  brought  to  light,  show- 
ing the  bad  working  of  the  contract  system 
in  connection  with  such  matters,  in  the  pos- 
tal service,  and  construction  of  public  build- 
ings, are  evidences  of  the  truth  of  a  statement 
often  made — that  a  government  is  best  served 
when  it  serves  itself.  Under  the  old  army 
policy,  the  Western  posts,  etc.,  were  fur- 
nished by  trains  equipped  direct  by  'the 
Quartermaster's  department.  There  is  al- 
ways so  large  a  margin  of  profit  in  contracts, 
taking  them  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  that 
contractors  are  readily  banded  into  **  rings," 
and  corruption  funds  can  be  easily  raised  to 
continue  and  enlarge  the  system.  It  is  a 
legacy  of,  and  distinct  issue  from.  Dem- 
ocratic traditions,  which  teach  and  practice 
that  nothing  should  be  done  by  government 
that  can  be  done  by  individuals.  Th^re  will 
probably  be  striking  illustations  of  this  view, 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Government  printing 
at  Washington,  through  the  Democratic 
House  in  the  next  Congress.  That  estab- 
lishment costs  about  two  millions  annually. 
The  same  amount  of  work  done  by  private 
parties  under  the  contract  system  would 
cost  at  least  five  millions,  and  probably  more. 

....  The  Treasury  officials  are  steadily  push- 
ing the  work  of  investigation  into  the  whis- 
ky frauds,  with  a  view  to  sfTeedy  trial  of  the 
offenders.  The  agents  of  the  *  *  whisky  ring' ' 
appear  just  now  to  be  busily  engage* I  in  get- 
ting up  a  counter-fire  of  charges  against  of- 
ficials and  others  who  were  instrumental  in 
breaking  the  frauds.  These  rumors  assail 
high  officials,  and  one  of  them  is  aimed  at 
tile  Secret  ry  himself,  accusing  him  of  raid- 
ing only  those  places  tliat  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  whisky,  competed  with  the  distillers 
of  his  own  State.  The  public  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  these  libels,  by  the  source  from 
which  they  come.  It  is  well  to  hesitate  long 
civer  charg<  s  made  by  exposed  and  almost 
self-convicted  felons.     Secretary  Bristow  will 


see  that  the  rumors  in  circulation,  affecting^ 
the  integrity  of  officials  under  him  are  fullj^ 
probed,  and  their  truth  or  falsehood  made 
clear. 

...  The  Board  charged  with  the  Centen- 
nial  presentation  of  the  National  Depart- 
ments   and    the  workings  of   Qoverntnen^ 
under  them,  have  finally  concluded  to  oon.* 
struct  a  building  in  the  Centennial  Ezpoei* 
tion  Grounds  for  that  purpose.     The  cost  af 
the  building  is  to  be  $75,000,  and  the  design 
adopted  is  architecturally  elegant  and  appro- 
priate.    Why  should  not  the  several  States 
follow  the  General  Government  and  construct 
around  its  building,  as  a  focal  centre,  struc- 
tures in  which  to  display  the  natural  products 
of  their  soil,   mines,  quarries,  forests   and 
waterways,,  as  well  as  statistical  and  other 
proofs  of  State  condition  and  advancement. 
It  might  easily  be  arranged  so  that  several 
States,  if  not  willing  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  separate  structures,  could  com- 
bine and   exhibit  under  one  roof.  .  Think 
what  a  display  the  States  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Nevada  could  make  together. 
Those  of  New  England  might  do  the  same. 
The  Cotton  States  could  gather  under  one 
roof.    Oth«!rs,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  etc.,  could  well  afford  separate 
structures.    Of  course  what  would  be  ex- 
hibited therein  should  and  would  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  natural  products  which  illus- 
trate the  capacity  of  the  State  to  support  life 
and  industry ;  and  to  the  processes  and  re- 
sults that  make  manifest  its  administrative 
ability  and  progress. 

CENTENNIAL   CELEBRATIONS. 

....The  * 'Fourth"  wa«»  celebrated  South  and 
North  with  general  earnestness  and  hearti- 
ness.    Two  quite  notable  gatherings  were 
had  at  Memphis  and  Atlanta^the  orator  at 
the  latter  place  being  Alexander  II.  Stephens, 
a  man  who  is  physically  a  wonder  and  intel- 
lectually a  surprise.     His  oration  is  marked 
by  the  absence  of  nearly  every  objection- 
able sentiment ;   even  his  presentation   of 
"State  Rights  Constitutionalism"  being  more 
than  usually  moderate,  and  certainly  less  of- 
fensive than  formerly.    There  are  two  dis- 
tinct philosophies    of   sovereignty    in  this 
country — that  of  the  Nation  and  that*  of  the 
States  as  joined  in  a  Confederation,  or  to  use 
a  word  much  less  offensive  from  its  memories 
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■I  more  distinctly  repr«lenting  tha  gensral 
• — •   Pt^deTMioa.     Tai  Natiok  it  almoBt 
■dam  as  »  itUtinct  growth  of  political  lir«. 
^mliiBVKl   and  ancivut  history  bat  faint' 
DCS  »rt9  foand  of  luch  a  collective  entitj. 
■  Citjf,  Xbv  State,  the SoTi^reign.andlBtnr, 
AsConftsderatian  in  various  fonmi.  bftve  each 
ttrttMl    their   place  in  the  life  of  the  race, 
t  Nstiionality  ooald  not  really  eKist  until 
THE  rKOPiiB  were  recogQited.     Their  recogni- 
tivn.  witb  conseqoent  asaamptlon  of  power, 
crsat*^  TBB  ratio:!  in  theaeiise  we  knowand 
udurstKiid  the  term.    Only  from  the  birth 
of  the  A-mericao  Republic  can  be  dated  that 
of  ih«  National  idi'a.     Only  from  the  defeat 
of  that  a<M)tionaliiim  which  cast  its  all  upon 
the  haE&rd  of  a  die,  and  that,  civil  war,  bavi 
we U\\ljr  realiied  that  ina katiom eiiata.  It  wil 
not   1m*    long,  as  years  count  in  the  greater 
cQooha,    before  the  whole  body   of  political 
tfaiDlcera  will  folly  recognixe  that  under  Re- 
publioan   forma  of  government,   a    Federal 
nation    can   be  strong  in   itself,  a  terror  to 
foes,   vigorous  at  home,  vigilant  in  defence  of 
nghts,   active   in  prosecuting  and  securing 
them  to  all,  while  St  (hegnme  time  selfgovern- 
ment   la  looaliieil,  and  all  State  administra- 
tioQH  And  privileges  are  carefully  sastalned 
«nd  conserved.     Political  philosophers,  like 
Mr.  Stephens,  are  deeply  Imbued  with  claa- 
Bic    lore,  and  draw   their   illnstrations   and 
coTuparlsona  in  the  main  from  the  political 
history  of  Greece,  whose  petty  Stales  were 
always  so  branlingly  disposed  to  assert  their 
aovfreignties  aa  against  others,  while  at  home 
they  wi^equite  indifferent  to  the  civic  rights 
of  those  who  lived  ander  them.      Privileges 
they  contended  for  ;  rights,  never.     In  later 
era-s,  compirisons  twe  mide  with  the  lusty 
manioipalities  nnd  free  cities  of  the  middle 
agex.      None  of  these  afTord  more  than  iso- 
later!  data  for  the  mo<iern  era.     But  specula- 
tion aside,  (he  People  will  settle  the  theoriets 
aa  well  as  decide  the  theories,  the  ovtrome 
being  as   in  l'^i>l-'65,  that  thi  hation  will 
contiiine  to  chrystalize  itself  more  and  more 
year  by  year,  while  the  discussions  and  dia- 
ssrtatious  in   which  Mr,  Stephens   and  his 
sohool  indulge,  may  hereafter  be  of  material 
advantage  in  checking  undne  tendency  to 
1^  oentraliiation  of  power,  by  keeping  alire 
■tato  «Bd  lawl  jmiyity  and  aetiTlty. 


advice 


I  The  celebration  at  llempbl 
by  the  colored  oitliena,  and  ' 
worthy  by  the  speeches  of  thi 
Oenerata,  Forrest  and  Pilli 
being  in  especial  g 
he  gave  was,  in  gen 
sible.  Exception  could  be  ti 
SUggeetloo  that,  as  citizens, tli 
organiistions  and  vote  <»ify  c 
of  candidates.  This  is  daub 
mation  that  the  old  leaders  i 
voutly  wish  for.  It  would  g 
nlngs,  and  euaarn  nochHcl 
because  they  monopolize  all  1 
ter,  but  because  of  disiuti 
pnblicau  ranks. 

...  Passing  these  and  notiE 
incidents  which  the  month  p 
it  will  be  remembered  that 
vrna  a  Centennial' anni versa i 
niQcance.  The  Cent itiental  < 
met  for  the  first  time  in  IT' 
session.  Provincial  Congn 
organized,  and  with  the  C 
gross  these  bodies  were  in 
their  several  places  of  mi 
Fourth  of  July,  1775.  It  wa 
that  month,  two  days  after, 
nental  Congress  set  forth  i 
causes  and  necessity  of  ta 
ending  with  this  declaration. 


n  be  fun-. 


These  declarations  and  c 
peace,  did  not  stay  thelnevit 
loyalty  to  the  King  and  hi 
It  main  aitied  that  it  was  onl^ 
rights  of  all  Englishmen,  in  ri 
ive  measur.'fl.  The  Acts  o 
which  it  was  declared  "  Ai 
not  submit"  were — 1.  The 
The  Stamp  Act;  3.  The  Acts 
the  troops ;  4,  The  Tea  Act ; 
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the  trial  in  Great  Britain  of  offences  in 
America ;  6.  The  Boston  Port  Bill ;  7.  The 
Qaebeo  Act;  8.  The  Act  for  regulating  the 
Gov^ernment  of  Massachusetts;  9.  The  Act 
suspending  the  New  York  Legislature. 

Important,  events  occurred  before  tU©  anti- 
natal  Fourth  now  referred  to.  The  battle  of 
Lexington  had  been  fought  on  the  19th  of 
April ;  Ticouderoga  had  been  ca-  'tured  May 
12 ;  and  the  action  of  Bunker  Hill  had  oc- 
curred June  17.  The  second  General  Con- 
gress had  assembled  on  the  10th  of  May. 
Washington  had  been  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  American  forces ;  he  had 
arrived  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  July  2  ;  had 
been  cordially  received  by  the  Massachusetts 
Congress,  and  sub-'equently  at  Cambridge, 
July  3,  assumed  command  of  the  Continental 
Army.  This  anniversary  was  appropriately 
celebrated  in  the  city  where  the  event  oc- 
curred. 

STATE   CONVENTIONS — POLITICAL. 

...  The  Wisconsin  Republican  Convention 
met  at  Madison  on  the  7th  of  July.  The 
following  ticket  was  placed  in  nomination  : 

For  Governor — Harris  Luddington  ;  Lieu- 
tenant-Go'emor — H.  T.  Eaton  ;  Secretari/  of 
State  —  H.  B.  Warner;  Treasurer — Henry 
Baltz  ;  Attorne'i-Gener  d  —  John  R.  Bennett ; 
Saperln'endent  of  Public  Instruc  ion  —  Robert 
Graham. 

The  candidate  for  Governor  is  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Milwaukee,  a  merchant,  and  very 
popular.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  mayor- 
alty by  a  large  majority.  The  proceedings 
were  animated  and  harmonious.  The  plat- 
form adopted  renews  pledges  to  the  Union 
and  the  Federal  sovereignty  ;  declares  the 
just  rights  of  the  States  not  incompatible 
with  this  sovereignty ;  maintains  the  equal 
rights  of  all  citizens,  and  regards  labor  as 
entitled  in  a  high  degree  to  the  protection 
of  government ;  opposes  religious  or  other 
interferences  with  the  school  system ;  en- 
dorses the  President's  letter  declining  a  re- 
nomination  ;  approves  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration, especially  in  its  earnest  efforts 
to  collect  the  revenue,  prevent  and  punish 
fraud,  expose  past  violations  and  guard 
against  their  recurrence ;  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  legislative  control  of  railroads 
and  other  corporations,  inaugurated  by  the 
Republican  party  of  the  State ;   favors  the 


early  attainment  of  a  currency  convert!  l>lo 
into  coin,  and  therefore  a  gradual  resuixxp- 
tion  of  specie  payments  in  such  manner     £L3 
lo  disturb    the    business    interests   of    t.I:xo 
country  as  little  as  possible  ;  declares  for     cl 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  so  adjusted  as  to    \>& 
the  least  burdensome  and  most  favorable  to  t  li  19 
interests  of  industry  ;  asserts  the  Republican, 
party  will  continue  l)y  all  the  means  in  tlxo 
power  of  the  State  to  etncourage  immigratiojoi. 
and  thereby  develop  the  resources  and  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  ot  the  nation,  and  hol<^s 
that  true  education  and  sound  morals   are 
the  best  agencies  for  promoting  the  laudable 
cause  of  temperance. 

....  The  Minnesota  Democrats  met  in  con- 
vention at  St.  Paul,  on  the  7th  ult. 

For  Govemor — D.  L.  Buell ;  Lieutenant- Gov^ 

ernor — K.    W.    Durant ;  Secretary  of  State 

Adolphus  Bierman  ;  State  Auditor — M.  Doran  ; 
Statt  Treasurer — Albert  Schaeffer  ;  Chief  Jus- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court — L.  Emmett  ;  Bail- 
load  Commissioner — J.  W.  Sercerbox  ;  Attor- 
ney General — R.  Jones. 

The  platform  reads  like  a  transposition  of 
those  adopted  by  the  Republican  conventions 
which  have  so  far  met  and  adjourned.  Its 
only  Democratic  features  are  denunciations 
of  the  administration  and  the  party  by  which 
it  is  sustafned.  Like  the  Democracy  of  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  California  and  Iowa,  that  of 
Minnesota  repudiates  the  financial  policy  of 
the  Ohio  platform,  in  declaring  for  a  speedy 
resumption  of  specie  payments. 

...  The  temperance  politicians  have  nomi- 
nated the  following  State  ticket  in  Minnesota : 

For  Governor— R.  F.  Humiston  ;  Lieutenant 
Governor — J.  B.  Tuttle  ;  Secretary  of  S'ate — 
John  H.  Stevens  ;  Chief  Jiw^u  e--Sherman 
Page ;  Attorney  General-^,  M.  McCarthy ; 
Auditor — Asa  B.  HutchiiiSon;  Treasurer — H. 
I).  Brown  ;  Clerk  of  *Supreme  Court — P.  A. 
Jewell ;  Hal.' road  Commissioner — A.  M.  Greel/. 

This  platform  declares,  besides  its  temper- 
ance planks,  that  corrupt  parties  must  die, 
and  make  way  for  new  parties.  Removal 
from  office  for  mere  difference  of  political 
opinion  is  a  practice  opposed  to  sound  policy 
and  just  principles.  Fixed  and  moderate 
salaries  with  competency  and  sobriety 
should  be  the  official  rule.  President',  Vice- 
President,  and  United  States  Senators  should 
be  selected  by  a  direct  vote  of   the  people. 
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The  curreucj  should  be  appreciated  to  a 
|oId  standard,  and  a  sound  system  only  be  tol- 
erated, i^ll  abuses  in  transportation  man- 
tgement,  excessive  rates,  and  unjust  local 
focrimin&tions  should  be  opposed  and 
Aecked  by  Uw.  That  an  absolute  public 
rerenae  \>eing  necessary,  it  may  properly  be 
by  import  duties  and  an  equitable  as- 
on  the  property  and  legitimate 
bssineRS. 

The  New  York  Prohibitionists  have  also 
numinated  a  State  Ticket,  as  follows  : 

For  SecreUwyy  C.  D.  Dusenbery ;  Ccmp- 
tntier,  Anson  A.  Hopkins  ;  Treasurer ,  Stephen 
B.  Ayers  ;  State  Engineer  and  Sarcetfor^  Geo. 
A.  Dad  ley  ;  Canal  Commissioner,  Ira  D.  Bell ; 
State  Prison  Inspector,  John  B.  Gibb  ;  Attotney 
GenercU^  £d.  T.  Marsh. 

~»  The  Democratic  Liberal  nominations  in 

Iowa  are  as  follows : 

For  Governor ^  Shepard  Leffler ;  Lieutenant' 
Gove  nor^  Capt.  E.  B.  Woodward;  Judge  of 
the  S'ipreme  Court ^  W.  J.  Knight ;  6M//tr*»- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction^  A.  R.  Wright. 

BDCCATI05AL  CONVBNTIONS  AND    MBBTIXOS. 

..^  An  important  body  met  at  Chattanooga 
on  the  30th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July,  it 
was  called  as  an  Inter-State  Educational 
Convention,  by  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion of  Tennessee.  Representatives  of  seven 
Btates  were  present,  and  the  condition  of 
education  was  discussed.  Among  the  more 
prominent  educators  present  were  Mr.  Harris, 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  State  Superintendents 
of  several  States. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

...  The  college  commencement  orations, 
during  the  past  mouth  have  been  marked 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  attention  to  the 
"higher  politics.'*  General  Preston  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  however,  managed 
to  lower  the  tone  and  to  let  in  a  blast  from 
^e  pandemonium  of  sectional  hatreds  and 
discord.  President  Woolsey,  at  Yale,  Charles 
Prancis  Adams,  at  Amherst,  and  the  President 
of  the  Industrial  University,  of  Illinois,  were 
Mnong  the  more  conspicuous  of  those  who 
"improved**  the  occasion  to  point  out 
that  "Democracy  is  a  failure  ;*'  for  such,  in 
fact,  is  the  general  burden  of  all  their  utter- 
ances, veiled  under  whatever  euphony  of 
expression  it  may.  Like  other  critics,  less 
able,  perhaps,  or  less  inclined  to  give  a  fair 
judgment,  they  fall  into  the  error  of  attribut- 


ing to  the  Republican  institutions  the  evils 
which  transmitted  fi"om  the  old  forms  of 
class,  caste,  privilege,  and  oppression,  have 
not  been  as  yet  overcome  by  the  revivifying 
processes  that  belong  to  new  conditions. 
Democracy  has  not  rounded  its  first  fair 
century,  but  the  critics  pile  accusingly  on 
its  broad  shoulders  all  the  vileness  of  ig- 
norance and  deformity  inherited  from  the 
thousand  vears  in  which  feudalism  ran  its 
race.  President  Woolsey's  accusation  is  the 
most  serious.  He  argues  that  honor  is  a 
characteristic  of  aristocratic  politics,  and  that 
ours  are  marked  conspicuously  by  its  absence. 
His  illustrations  are  often  pointed,  but  he 
fails  to  see  that  the  source  of  the  low  tone 
whereof  he  speaks,  is  found  far  more  in  un- 
equitable and  demoralizing  business  methods 
which  aim  to  found  wealth  on  speculation, 
rather  than  on  industry  and  production, 
than  it  is  in  politics  itself.  The  class  of 
whom  the  venerable  doctor  is  a  chief  repre- 
sentative— scholars  and  thinkers  of  more  or 
less  importance,  are  also  to  blame,  in  that 
they  too  often  shirk  their  public  duties,  pr 
when  they  perform  them,  do  so  as  cavillers 
and  patrons,  rather  than  servants  and  citi- 
zens. 

...  General  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  o' 
Education,  also  delivered  a  notable  address 
before  the  Board  of  University  Regents  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  stated  with  precision  the 
funct  ons  of  his  Bureau,  as  an  exchange  for 
and  disseminator  of  educational  facts.  He  pre- 
sented a  startling  array  of  facts  in  regard  to 
the  sum  total  of  our  illiteracy.  General  Eat  m 
stated,  that  during  the  five  years  from  July, 
1870,  till  the  present  time,  the  Bureau  of 
Education  has  prepared  five  annual  reports 
(including  that  for  1874  now  going  through 
the  press),  which  number  altogether  4,500 
pages,  and  twenty-nine  pamphlets  number- 
ing 1,870  pages,  so  that  the  material  for  the 
five  yea' s  is  nearly  6,400  octavo  pages.  Up 
to  the  end  of  the  last  year  it  had  distributed 
about  20,000  volumes  and  85,000  pamphlets 
of  its  publications ;  83,000  volumes  of  its 
publications  were  or  had  been  unler  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  and  2,500  copies  of  one  of 
the  reports  were  printed  for  sale  by  the  Con- 
gressional Printer  under  a  resolution  of 
Congress.  Since  January  the  office  had 
published  50,500  pamphlets,  and  50,000  more 
will  be  issued  very  soon. 
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THE  SENATE  AND  PENDIN^G  ET*ECTIONS. 

[see  taiilbs  on  pbeoedixo  paobs.] 

The  Senatorial  vscanoiHa  to  be  filled  by  the 
letUlatures  that  will  be  in  whole  or  in  part 
eleuted  at  the  general  electioiia  of  the  present 
and  nBXt  year  are  divided,  as  follows : — Repuh- 
Zteans— Messra.  Clayton,  Logan,  Wright,  Har- 
vey, West,  Morrill  (Mo.),  Bontwell,  Ferry 
(Mich.),  WfndoiD,  Alcorn,  Hitclicock,  Cra- 
gln,  Fielingbuysfu,  Anthony  and  Robertson 
—15  ;  Democrots— Measrs-Ooldthwaite,  Sauts- 
bnry,  Norwood,  Stevenson,  Ransom,  Kelly, 
Cooper,  Johnston  and  Davis — 9  :  InitepfndeM 
— Hamilton— 1,  in  all  25. 

The  next  vacancies  will  oocnr  inl879,  and 
the  legislative  elections  will  not  take  place 
iintill877and  '78.  The  Senators  whose  terms 
expire  are  as  follows:  Rep  iblicaas—Mei^TS. 
Spencer,  Dorsey,  Sargent,  Ferry  (Conn.), Con- 
over,  Oslesby,  Morton,  Allison,  Ingalls,  (alao 
the  LouisUn*  Senator  when  aealed),  Jones 
(Nev.).  Wadteigh,  Conkling,  Sherman,  Cam- 
eron, Mitchell,  Patterson  and  Morrill  (Vt.) 
— 18  ;  Denmcrats — Messrs.  Gordon,  HoCreery, 
Dennis,  Bogy  and  Merriman— 5,  in  all  23. 

The  last  classification  of  vacancies — that 
of  1881- will  be  as  follows  :  Rfpahh  am— 
Messes.  Hamtin,  Dawea,  Christiancy,  McMil'- 
lan,  Bruce,  Paddock,  Sharon,  Bnmside,  Bd- 
mnnds  and  dameron  (Wis.)- 10;  Demorrats 
■  -Messrs.  Eaton,  Bsyard,  Jones  (Fla.),  Mo- 
Donald,  Whyte,  Cnckrell,  Randolph,  Ker- 
nan,  Thurnian,  Wallace,  Johnson,  Masey, 
Withers  and  Caperton  — 14;  Indtpaul^ — 
Booth-l,inall2S. 

Of  the  flr.it  batch  of 
ontgoing  Republicans 
States — Arkansas,  Lon 
South  Carolii 


:wo  last  will  certainly 
elect  Rppnblicans  ;  Louisiana  the  same,  and 
the  first  named  a  Democrat,  in  all  proba- 
bilily.  Six  others,  all  from  Western  States- 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Michigan, 
and  Minnesota.  They  will  doubtless  be  re- 
elected or  replaced  by  members  of  the  same 
party.  The  other  Republican  vacancies  are 
from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshireand  Rhode  Uland.  The  flrsttwo 
and  the  last  named  seats  will  be  refilled  by 
KepublicauB,  and  the  prohaUlities  are  strong- 
ly In  favor  of  the  same  result  in  the  Granite 
Stale  and  New  Jersey. 

Among  the  Democratic  vacancies,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  Texas,  Oregon  is  the  only 


Western  or  Northern  State  represented.  The 
others  are  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Kmti- 
tuoky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virjfioia. 
and  West  Virginia.  Alabuma  and  Noi-ih 
Carolina,  which  have  both  been  Repiiblica.ii 
States  and  by  fair  majorities,  seem  now  to  lie 
entirely  under  Democratic  control.  So  with. 
the  two  Virginias.  Alabama  ought  to  be  re- 
deemed, and  probably  will  be  at  the  coming 
Preaidential  election.  Fair  expectations  are 
held  out  in  Oregon  for  Republican  succ^as. 
But  it  will  be  safer  to  count  Alabama  and. 
Oregon  as  doubtful  and  the  others  as  Demo- 

The  following  States  are  those  iuwhich  the 
executive  chair  is  to  be  filled  at  the  elections 
of  the  present  year;  California,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Minneaotai, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland  and  Maine — 9.  Of 
these  all  but  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Maryland, 
are  now  Republican  States.  Ohio  will  be  so 
after  the  next  election,  It  is  confidentially 
expected. 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  national 
results,  Sowing  from  general  elections  in 
nineteen  States — of  twenty-Gve  Senators,  the 
character  of  whose  seats  are  to  be  most  di- 
rectly affected,  and  of  nine  Governors  lo  ba 
elected,  there  are  also  to  be  elected  four  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  from  California,  and 
six  from  Mississippi.  These  ten  seats  were 
mied  in  ti>e  last  Congress  by  seven  Republi- 
cans, one  Democrat  and  one  Independent. 
The  probability  is  that  that  there  will  be  no 
marked  change,  unless  by  the  California  In- 
dependent, writing  himself  Republican  here- 
in addition  to  the  regular  elections  for 
Representatives  in  Congress,  referred  to, 
there  are  several  vacancies  in  other  StateB 
cause!  by  the  decease  of  those  originally 
elected.  One  of  these  is  in  the  first  district 
of  Massachusetts,  lo  fill  the  seat  so  long  and 
honorably  occupied  by  Mr.  Buffington.  In 
New  York,  the  Ihirty-third  district  is  vacant, 
Hon.  A.  F.  Allen,  Democrat,  having  died 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  43d  Congress.  ' 

Vacancies  exist  also  in  Pennsylvania,  Oregon 
and  Tennessee.  These  facts  show  the  grave  im- 
portaoce  of  the  elections  this  year,  and  should 
aronse  every  one  to  the  utmost  activity.  i 
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EXECUTIVE  AND  DEI^ARTMENT  DOINGS. 


THE  EXECUTIVE. 

▲PPOIIVTMB5TS   BY    THB    PRBSIDBHT. 

The  President  has  appointed  Charles  8. 
Donglas,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
United  States  Consal  at  PuerU  Plata,  San 
Dondngo. 

Willi&m  C.  Nichols,  AssisUnt  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Frederick  E.  Grossman,  Collector  of  Cus- 
toms for  tbe  District  of  Feruandina,  Florida. 
John  Taffe,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

John  R.  Clark,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  Sur- 
veyor General  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Blatrict  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  vice  E.  Cun- 
ningham, resigned. 

H.  M.  Keyser,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Receiver  of 
Public  Moneys  at  Helena,  Montana,  vice  J. 
L.  Sheridan,  declined. 

Thomas  A.  Riley,  of  Pennsylvania,  Agent 
for  the  Indians  Of  White  River  Agency  in 
Dakota. 

Charles  D.  Bradley,  Attorney  for  the  United 
States  for  the  Territory  of  Colorado. 

A.  Chee,  interpreter  to  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Hong  Kong,  China. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

GHIBPS   OP     BUBBAUS     IN     THB    STATB     DEPART- 

MBNT. 

The  President  has  signed  the  commissions 
of  the  following  named  persons,  to  be  Chiefs 
of  Bureaus  in  the  Department  of  State  : 

Charles  Payson,  Statistics  :  Ferdinand  Jef- 
ferson, Rolls  and  Library;  Robert  C.  Morgan, 
Accounts;  Arthur  B.  Wood,  Consular;  Henry 
D.  J.  Pratt,  Diplomatic ;  John  H.  Haswell, 
Indexes  and  Archives,  and  Henry  L.  Thomas, 
Translator. 

TREASURY    DEPARTMENT. 
rboulations   concerninq    thb   payment   op 
interest   on    registered    bonds    op    thb 
united  states. 

Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  June  26,  1875. 

Hereafter,  at  the  expiration  of  sevfn  months 
from  the  time  each  schedule  is  payable,  the 
United  States  Treasurer,  assistant  treasurers, 


and  designated  depositaries  are  directed  to 
forward  to  the  First  Auditor,  for  examination 
and  t*ettlemeut,  any  and  all  schedules  for  the 
payment  of  coin  interest  on  the  registered 
bonds  of  the  United  States. 

Should  any  amounts  remain  due  on  these 
schedules,  transcripts  of  such  amounts,  the 
names  of  the  payees,  &c.,  should  be  made 
and  retained  in  the  respective  offices. 

The  total  amount  so  outstanding  and  un- 
paid must  be  paid  at  once  into  the  Treasury, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  **  repayment  on  account  of  in- 
terest on  registered  bonds,"  and  the  original 
certificate  of  deposit  with  the  amount  per- 
taining to  each  loan  stated  thereon,  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of.  the  Treasury. 
The  fact  of  such  repayment  must  be  noted 
on  the  retained  transcript  as  well  as  oppo- 
site each  amount  outstanding  and  unpaid 
upon  the  original  schedule  returned  to  the 
department. 

If  claims  are  hereafter  made  upon  such  of- 
ficers for  the  outstanding  amounts,  the  of- 
ficers will  refer  the  claims  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  noting  on  them  the  date  of 
the  original  schedule,  the  date  of  the  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  into  the  Treasury,  and 
endorsing  upon  the  retained  transcript  the 
date  of  such  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

The  provisions  of  this  Circular  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  registered  interest  ac- 
counts hereafter  rendered. 

B.  H.  Bristow, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

circular  instructions  to  officers   of  cus- 
toms. 

Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  23,  1875. 

In  the  receipt  of  silver  and  minor  coins  of 
the  United  States  for  payment  of  duties  on 
imports,  the  following  instructions  will  here- 
after be  observed  by  officers  of  the  customs  : 

Silver  Coins. — 1.  When  the  total  amount 
of  duties  in  any  one  entry  cannot  be  paid  en- 
tirely in  gold  coin,  gold  certificates,  or  de- 
mand notes,  because  involving  a  fractional 
part  of  a  dollar,  such  fractional  part  may  be 
paid  in  silver  coins  of  the  United  States. 

2.  When  the  total  amount  of  duties,  pay- 
able in  any  one  entry,  does  not  exceed  five 
dollars,  such  total  amount  may  be  paid  in 
silver' coins  of  the  United  States. 

Mnor  Coins, — Minor  coins  of  the  United 
States — I.  e  ,  those  not  of  gold  or  silver  coin- 
age, may  be  received  when  necessary  in 
making  change  to  any  amount  less  than  ten 
cents  in  any  single  transaction. 

Cha's.  F.  Conant,  Acting  Secretary. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  DECISION    NO.   177 — C0NCBR5IK0 
TUB  STAMP  TAX  UPON  DRAFTS,  BILLS,  CUBCffs, 

ob  orders  drawn  in  thb  united  states  upon 
▲  bank,  banker  or  trust  company  in  ▲  pob- 
bion  country. 

Treasury  Department,        i 
Office  of  Internal  Revenue, 
Washington,  June  30, 1S75. 

In  Decision  No.  177,  dated  April  12, 1875, 
'*  concerning  the  stamp  tax  upon  bank 
checks,  drafts,  orders,  or  vouchers,*'  &c.,  it 
was  hetd  that  '^drafts  or  bills  drawn  in  the 
United  States  upon  a  foreign  country  need 
not  be  stamped,  not  being  *  vouchers*  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law  while  in  this  country.*' 
That  ruling  is,  from  and  after  this  date,  re- 
versed. 

The  statute  in  question,  section  15  of  the 
act  of  February  s,  1875,  imposes  the  stamp 
tax  of  two  cents  upon  every  **bank  check, 
draft,  order,  or  voucher  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  of  money  whatsoever,  drawn  upon 
any  bank,  banker,  or  trust  company." 

Drafts,  bills,  checks,  or  orders  drawn  in 
the  United  States  on  a  bank,  banker,  or  trust 
company  in  a  foreign  country,  although 
perhaps  not  "vouchers"  while  in  this  coun- 
try, appear  to  me  to  be  clearly  taxable  under 
the  terms  of  the  statute.  They  are  drafts, 
check,  or  orders  drawn  upon  a  bank,  banker, 
or  trust  company,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  limiting  to  this  country  the  locality 
of  the  bank,  &c.,  upon  which  the  paper  is 
drawn. 

Collectors  will  at  once  notify  the  banks, 
bankers,  and  trust  companies  in  their  several 
districts  of  this  change  of  ruling,  and  will 
require  the  payment  of  the  stamp  tax  on  the 
instruments  referred  to,  from  and  after  this 
date. 

D.  D.  Pratt, 

Commissioner. 

changes  and  appointments  undbb  the  bb 
organization  bill. 

The  act  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  re- 
organizing the  United  States  Treasury,  went 
into  operation  on  the  lat  of  .1  uly .  The  bill 
reduces  the  clerical  force  about  one  hundred 
and  five,  and  increases  the  salaries  of  those 
holding  the  more  responsible  positions.  The 
following  are  the  changes  and  appointments 
made : 

Chief  of  Division  of  Warrants — J.  S.  Pow- 
ers. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Division — W.  F.  McLe- 
nan,  vice  Whiting,  reduced. 

Chiefs  of  Dimsions — William  F.  Clark,  cus- 
toms;  P.  K.   Upton,   sub-Treasury;   E.   P. 


Gaines,  Internal  Revenue;  A.L.  Sturdevant, 
Stationery  ;  D.  Lyman,  Navigation  ;  S.  «l  . 
Kimball,  Revenue  Marine. 

Assistant  Chefs  of  Divisions — E.  B.  Daskam, 
S.  A.  Johnson,  Charles  Lyman,  D.  B.  Landei* 
and  E.  W.  Clarke,  Jr. 

Dimsioii  of  Loans— WaXier  Stewart,  Re- 
ceiving Clerk  of  Bonds,  and  George  L.  Waj*- 
ren,  bookkeeper. 

Division    of    Currency — Isaac    Thompson , 
Chief,  and  Charles  H.  Brown,  Assistant. 

First  Anditor^s  Office — Thaddeus  Sturgis, 
William  P.  Marsh,  .lohn  B.  Bentlyand  Allen 
F.  McMillan,  Chiefs  of  Divisions;  James  B. 
Cleveland,  Fourth  Class. 

•  Tliird  Auditor's  Office— J,  P.  Jones,  J. 
Tichenor,   A.   Canldwell,   George    Doolittl« 
and  W.  H.  Whitney,  Chiefs  of  Division. 

deputies  in  the  trbasurt  department. 

William  P.  'Titcomb,  Deputy  Register  of 
the  Treasury. 

Henry    A.   Lookwood,    Deputy    Commis- 
stoDer  of  Customs. 

W.  M.  Hemphill  Jones,  Deputy  First  Con- 
troller. 

Edmund  B.  Curtis,  Deputy  Second  Con- 
troller. 

Henry  K.  Leaver,  Deputy  First  Auditor. 

Charles  F.  Herring,  Deputy  Second  Au- 
ditor. 

Allen  M.  Gangewer,  Deputy  Third  Au- 
ditor. 

William  B.  Moore,  Deputy  Fourth  Au- 
ditor. 

Jonathan  B.  Mann,  Deputy  Fifth  Auditor. 
Frederick    B.    Lilley,    Deputy  Auditor  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  Post-office  Department. 

redemption  of  5-20  bonds. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  24th 
of  June,  made  the  twenty-first  call  of  6-20 
bonds  for  redemption.  The  call  is  for  |5,- 
000,000  of  coupon  bonds,  known  as  the 
fourth  series.  Act  of  February  25,  1862, 
dated  May  1,  1862,  as  follows  : 

$50— No.  21001  to  No.  21700,  inclusive. 
$100— No.  59101  to  No.  64500,  inclusive. 
$500^No.  31901  to  No.  34000,  inclusive. 
$1,000— No.  91501  to  No.  96900,  inclusive. 
To  be  redeemed  at  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  in 
Washington,    on   and    after   September  24, 
1875,  at  which    date  interest  on  the  called 
bonds  will  cease. 


iJ 


Tliv  fullovring  ■tatt^ment  reprMenUllie 
I  tiki  KiuoiiDt   of  oQUtandiDg  Halion&l  Bank 
ID    July  1,  l>at,  as  compared  with  the 
I  imonot  outatending  laatyear,  aud  showatbe 
operMiom  or  Ui«  new  Currencj  act : 
Ituional   Bank  notea  outtlanding  Jnne  20, 
J   i^*,  •S49.894,lt<2;  NBlioiial  Bank  notes  oat' 
lUodiiiB     Jsnuarr   14,   1HT5     t3Gl,8til,4G0 ; 
aatioD&l  batnknolbiioutstanding JdI;  1,  I87'>, 
|351,8t}9.006;  cirouUtion  issued  since  act  nl 
JoiiB   20,     1871,  <n,60i,S8.>;  nirouUtion  de- 
iiTDjed  Bud   retired,  49,0:7,016;  actual  in- 
creiue        of     cfrcalation,      t1,9T4,S2l;    legal- 
tender  a    tea  deposited  with  the  Tre  aurer  ol 
the   Uuitod  SMtes,  since  June  20,  1674,  for 
the  purp  >Be  of  retiring  National  Bank  circa- 
Utio  I,     «2'>,!i>3,0!>7:  balance   of  deposits  of 
banks  in    liquidation  pri^vioug  to  that  date, 
W  818,675,  making  t.9,33S,732. 
lation     retired   and  deitrojed,  99,627,0<if— 
\«vrtng,   Jal7  1,  legal  tendera  now  di>pofl*ted 
with  the  Treaaurer  by  batiks  retiring  their 
eircQlation.  tl9,709,U61t ;  legat-tendur  notes 
withdriLwii    from  circulation,  being   eighty 
per   centum  apoo  $7,785,52!  additionul  cir- 
I        GQl&tion  issued  under  the  act  of  January  14, 
1875,  »6,228,420. 

IBa&t^TBKD  iRS — AD  I 
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DotM  oa  depoalt  Jnly  1,  (a 
tiring  the  circa  lation. 


The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports 
the  amount  of  additional  circulation  iiisaed 
daring  the  month  of  .lune  at  (1,315.525. 
The  amount  of  legal  tender  notes  deposited 
during  the  same  period,  13,009,626.  Add  - 
tional  circulation  issued  since  the  passage 
or  the  act  o(  June  20.  1874,  $11,601,892. 
Amnunt  of  cirualaticn  destrnyed  and  retired 
daring  the  same  time,  89.627,066,  showing 
the  actual  insreiise  of  Bank  circulation  during 
the  year  of  $1,978,826. 

Amount  of  legal-tender  notes  deposited  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  the  circatation  since 
the  passage  of  the  same  act,  $25,523,057,  and 
amount  deposited  by  banks  in  liquidation 
previous  to  that  date,  $3,813,675,  making  a 
total  of  $29,336,732. 

Deducting  from  thia  the  amount  of  $9,627,- 
066,  the  amount  of  circalation  permanently 
retired   will   leaio    $1,976,766    legal-tender 


The  toUl  amount  of  N 
redeemed  and  assorted  at 
Redemption  Agenoy  duri 
June  30,  is  $130,3a-.',94-| 
$115,119,445  consisted  of 
cnlation,  which  were  deli 
trollernf  the  Currency  (i 
replacement  with  new  i 
were  notes  fit  for  c)raulati< 
warded  by  express  to  tl 
Baok&  by  which  they  oei 


Under  the  act  of  July  ] 
for  the  resumption  of  sp- 
Tr.asury  De[iartment  hai 
$10,000,000  of  the  bonds 
cents.,  authoriied  by.the'  i 
and  with  the  proceeds  ba 
$9,000,000  in  silver  for  th 
iog  the  fraoiional  curreno 

The  Comptroller  of  th. 
to  ri-tire  all  circulntlng  n< 
nation  of  Bve  dollars  of  tb 
the  notes  of  that  denomir 
succeaafully  counterfeited 
and  Traders'  National  Bai 
National  Bank,  Paxton, 
Bank,  Canton,  111.  Natioi 
out  the  country  are  reqn< 
notes  of  these  banks  of  tl 
five  dollars  to  the  Treasu 
andi  no  additional  issues 
will  hereafter  be  iaau 


Adams  Express  Comps 
:me  been  engaged  iaoart 
nry  Department  the  Nai 
from  Washington  tn 
tutions  throughout  thecoi 
carrenoy  as  is  sent  here 
Banks.  Their  charge  foi 
rate  of  twenty-flve  cents 
ied.  They  n^w  declare  ' 
s  t'  0  great  to  permit  then 
n  the  business  at  that  ral 
nd  acourdin>>ly  demand 
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$1,000,  which  they  state  is  half  brokers' 
rates.  They  have  notified  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  after  the  5th  of  August, 
thirty  days  from  date  of  notification,  they 
will  make  their  charge  for  carriage  at  the 
increased  prices  mentioned.  As  the  daily  re- 
ceipts of  National  Bank  notes  exceeds  at  times 
a  million  dollars,  the  proposed  change  be- 
comes an  important  question  to  the  National 
Banks. 

TREASURY  DBCISIONS DDTIABLB  ARTICLES  IN- 
TRODUCED THROUGH  THE  MAILS — "THE  AD- 
MISSION   OF    WORKS   OF    ART. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  29,  Secretary  Bris- 

tow  says : 

**  I  may  add  that  the  importation  of  valu- 
able articles  into  the  United  States  by  means 
of  newspapers  or  letters  through  the  mails, 
has  no  sanction  in  law,  and  if  attempted 
with  intent  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
subjects  the  articles  to  forfeiture,  and  parties 
mak'ng  such  attempt,  or  knowingly  receiv- 
ing such  articles,  to  prosecution  for  penalties 
provided  by  law." 

The  provision  in  the  free  list  for  the  ad- 
mission of  works  of  art,  the  production  of 
American  artists,  is  held  not  to  include 
copies  of  such  productions,  unless  such  copips 
are  actually  made  by  American  artists  ;  nor 
does  the  mere  importation  by  artists  suffice 
to  give  such  copies  the  character  of  produc- 
tions of  an  American  artist,  which  alone  en- 
titles them  to  free  entry. 

INTERNAL   REVENUE   RECEIPTS    OF    1874   AND 
1875    COMPARED. 

The  following  detailed  statement  shows 
the  aggregate  of  certificates  of  deposit  re- 
ceived at  the  Treasury  Department  from  in- 
ternal revenue  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1875,  as  compared  with  receipts 
from  the  same  source  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1874 : 

Montb  1«74.  1«76 

July     $8,818,094.21      $9,460,940.42 

August    8,525,057.20         8,50';,784.85 

September  ...     8,803,070.95         8,569,017.42 

October   6,923,462.10        9,209,613.98 

November 6,713,677.79        8,610.865.84 

December 8,067,050.56         8,893,461.14 

January  9,6^8,292.52        8,700,134.70 

February 8,104,171.55      12,6  '4,454.07 

March  7,781,713.63        8,244,221.83 

April 8,411,-241.50         7,022.304.92 

May 11,326,333.04      11,450,274.13 

June 9,189,602.05         8,426,092.65 

Total $102,361, 677;10  $109,788,058.95 


THE  WHISKY  FRAUDS—SEIZURES— PROSECUTIONS. 

The  result  of  the  late  raid  on  illi'it  whisk  jr 
is  thus  summarized  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department : 

**  Amount  of  money  assessed  against  dis- 
tillers, $317,000 ;  fines  assessed  against  rec- 
tifiers, $347,000 ;  number  of  distilleries  and 
rectifying  houses  seized,   47  ;  seizures  of  il- 
licit whisky  in  hands  of  dealers  other  than 
distillers  and  rectifyers,  152.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  expense  of  trial  will    average  $100 
to  each  case,  $20  of  which  will  probably  go 
to  the  district  attorneys.     If  successful   tlie 
other  $80  in  each  case  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  defendants. 

**  In  all  cases  where  packages  have  been 
seized  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  conviction  may 
not  be  secured,  but  in  the  cases  of  distillers 
and  rectifiers  the  evidence  in  possession  of 
the  Government  is  abundant  and  convincing. 
The  dealers  claim  the  illicit  packages  found 
in  their  possession  were  purchased  in   the 
usual  manner ;  that  they  contained  all   the 
outward  marks  of  being  lawful  merchandize  ; 
and  that  there  was  no  purpose  on  their  part 
to  defraud  the  Government.     The  number  of 
officers  dismissed  in  consequence  of  the  rev- 
elations made,  is  66.  Of  these  40  were  gaug- 
ers,  13  storekeepers,  4  revenue  agents,  3  col- 
lectors, 2  deputy  collectors,    2   supervisors, 
and  2  district  attorneys. 

IMPORTS   AND   EXPORTS. 

The  merchandise  and  specie  imports  and 
exports  for  April  and  May,  as  furnished  by. 
the  Statistical  Bureau,  are  as  follows  : 

MERCHANDIZE. 

Imports — specie  value  : 

April $43,582,377 

May 48,521,033 

Exports,  domestic  goods,  specie  value  : 

April $38,-510,104 

May 36,289,474 

Exports,  foreign  goods,  specie  value  : 

April $1,074,778 

May 1,208,099 

Total  exports,  domestic  and  foreign  goods  : 

April $39,584,882 

May 37,497,573 

GOLD     AND   SILVER. 

Imports,  coin  and  bullion,  specie  value : 

April $2,450,186 

May 1,209,579 

Exports,  domestic  coin  and  bullion,  specie 
value : 

April $5,179,503 

May 8,832,538 
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Exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  specie  value : 

April $6,767,633 

Maj...  ; 10,126,128 

STATISTICS   OF   IMMIORATIOK. 

From  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics it  appears  that  there  arrived  at  the 
port  of  New  York  during  the  month  of  June, 
1S75,  13,989  immigrants,  of  whom  7,661  were 
males,  and  6,338  females.  Durin;(  the  month 
of  Jane,  1874,  there  arrived  at  the  same  port 
20,<tO2  immigrants,  of  whom  11,647  were 
male^,  and  9,066  females.  For  the  three 
months  ended  June  3 ),  1876,  4'i,66r>  immi- 
grants arrived  in  N^w  York,  of  whom  26,636 
were  males,  and  19,931  females.  For  the  cor- 
responding pjriod  of  1874  the  number  of 
arrivals  was  68,966,  showing  a  decrease  of 
23,389  in  1876.  Of  the  toUl  number  arrived 
daring  the  mouth  of  June,  1876,  3,264  came 
from  Germany  ;  2,192  from  Ireland,  and  2,246 
&om  England.  • 

ACTUAL  BANK-NOTB   CIRCULATION. 

The  following  is  from  the  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Appeal. 

TUe  c^'hinaffo  Times  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tb«  ixHi  tonal  batik  n*»tfS  •tutstiQiilMfr  mnouni  t«» 
|319.'2Kt  3U8  and  ttiHt  the  b*u  d-  drpotfit^-d  l<»  secure 
thfin  oinouiit  to  univ  $f76,735,500  As  the  law  •>e- 
quires  th  it  nit«)«  sh  ill  n«»t  Ih;  U-tucd  bvyuou  ulneiv 
p«r  v»-Dt.  of  tiie  tMin  is  dep  «ttlted  to  i>eoi*re  thein.  thp 
smuui  t  uf  t>on'(ii  n*  c*  «nar jr  to  sfcure  the  reportvd 
drculitHo  U  $388,094,788.  It  f  »l1ow8,  t  here  fur**,  that 
theclr«  ulailou  is  report'-d  gieater  than  it  really  Is. 
or  th%t  the  amount  uf  security  bondH  Ig  rvpoited 
less,  or  tb«t  the  h>>nd«  deposited  are$i2  8S9,2m  less 
thmn  the  law  rfqiilrv-r.  H«  re  we  h«ve  one  of  th*' 
my-terl*-*-  oi  the  tr^asucy  b«K>k-k**epln» ;  and  It  is 
DO' ce«re<  up  at  sil  by  tbt*  ntxt- ni**nt  published  b> 
Comptroli<>r  Knux,  about  thti  nild<ii«*  or  last  m«»nth, 
thit  thf  ^ank  clrculntlun  ha«l  beei  ontractt'd  neariy 
|16.0iiO.()0U.  iinde'-  the  net  hi  June.  1874.  which  WMiild 
bring  th**  tot«l  bank  circuUtion  do  •  u  l<i  abuat  t333.- 
0QO,O)iU.  Th  public  would  think  Mr  Knox  lo  utiite 
the  *  xact  truth  of  the  m^itLer,  if  he  knows  or  can 
And  ont  what  it  i«. 

Many  of  the  charges  of  the  newspaper 
press,  made  against  the  Bureaus  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  grow  out  of  typographical 
errors  of  the  press.  In  the  above  the  first 
line  of  figures,  as  giv^n  in  the  Appeal^  ($319,- 
282,309),  was  reported  from  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office  $349,282,309,  and  should  have 
been  so  printed.  This  error  of  the  press 
makes  a  diflference  of  $30,000,000. 

The  official  report  of  the  actual  bank- 
note circulation  on  the  let  July,  1876,  is  as 
follows : 

Amount  of  circulation  actually 

outstanding,  July  1,  1876 $346,393,869 

Amount  due  banks  for  mutilated 

circulation  returned 6,476,139 


1.  U.  S.  bonds  amounting  to $376,314,600 

90  per    cent,      upon    which 

circulation  is  issued,  equal 

to t 338,683,160 

2.  Legal-tenders  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  U.  S.  for  insol- 
vent and  liquidating  banks..       6,319,662 
And  for  banks  reducing  their 

circulation 13,390,015 


$3  8,392,817 

Making  an  excess  of  security  of  $6,623,>09, 
besides  the  10  per  cent,  margin  on  $37d,314,- 
600  U.  S.  bonds,  which  is  $37,631,4  0,  and 
the  premium  which  the  same  bonds  would 
bring  in  the  market,  ranging  from  116  to 
124.  This  is  official,  and  **  the  exact  truth  " 
called  for.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
Chicago  Times  and  Memphis  Appeal  are  en- 
tirely in  error  in  the  statement  that  the  out- 
standing national  bank  circulation  is  greater 
than  the  security  for  the  same. 


National  bank  circulation $361,869,008 


This  circulation  is  secured  by 


INTEKIOK    DEPARTMENT. 

THE  INDJAN8 — CIRCULAR  TO  AOBNTS— SERVICES 
OP  SPECIAL  ATTOHNBTS  OR  AOBNTS  OF  THE 
TRIBES  TO  BE  DISPENSED  WITH. 

Washington,  July  11,  1875. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
issued  the  following  circular  to  Indian 
agents : — 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  10,  1875. 

Sir: — Owing  to  the  unnecessary  expense 
and  confusion  and  the  not  infrequent  fraudu- 
lent practices  which  are  liable  to  arise  from  the 
employment  of  attorneys  and  agents  by  the 
Indians  for  the  presentation  of  their  wishes 
and  the  prosecution  of  their  tribal  business 
before  the  department,  hereafter,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  no 
such  services  on  the  part  of  agents  or  attor- 
neys will  be  recognized  by  this  Bureau,  un- 
less the  party  proposing  to  act  as  agent  or 
attorney  for  any  Indian  tribe,  shall  have 
first  submitted  the  matter  in  which  he  de- 
sires to  act  for  the  Indians  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  department,  and  shall  have  re- 
ceived specific  authority  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Afl'airs,  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  go  before  said 
Indians  and  propose  to  them  to  undertake 
such  service  in  their  behalf;  and  in  all 
cases  any  conference  or  negotiation  with  the 
Indians  by  any  parties  acting  under  the 
authority  of  this  regulation  must  be  dbn- 
ducted  in  open  council,  called  in  the  usual 
mannw  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
agent. 

You  will  call  the  attention  of  your  Indians 
to  this  regulation,  if  any  occasion  exists 
among  them  for  so  doing;  and  you  will  ac- 
quaint them  fully  that  it  is  not  the  design  of 
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the  department,  in  the  regulations  hereby 
established,  in  any  way  to  hinder  the  prose 
cation  of  their  business,  but  to  save  them 
from  unnecessary  expense  and  protect  them 
from  the  designs  of  evil  men  ;  and  you  will 
alrfo  instruct  them  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
department  that  all  their  business  be  con- 
ducted through  their  agent.  And  whenever 
they  have  anything  which  they  may  desire 
to  communicate  to  this  office,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  agent  to  transmit  such  commn- 
nicatioh,  giving  full  •information  as  to  their 
wishes.  £.  P.  Smith,  Commissioner. 


WAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

CONTRACTS  FOE  NAVY  YARD  SUPPLIES  AWARD^p. 

The  c  ntracts  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the 
Navy  Yards  throughout  the  country,  bids 
for  which  were  opened  recently,  have  been 
awarded.  Among  those  who  have  received 
contrac's  are  George  H.  Creed,  D.  Babcock& 
Co.,  William  A.  Hyatt,  Walton  Brothers,  De- 
.graw,  Aymar  &  Co.,  J.  W.  Duryee,  and 
Samuel  G.  French,  of  New  York ;  Howard, 
Snelling  &  Co.,  and  Gayle  &  Co.,  of  Boston  ; 
R.  H.  Powell  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia;  R.  H. 
Hawley,  of  Chicago ;  Watson  &  Pettinger,  of 
Brooklyn  ;  Whittier,  Fuller  &  Co.,  and  ¥&r- 
well  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco;  and  Linforth, 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  Mare  Island,  Cal. 

THE  YELLOW  FEVER  SCOURGE. 

Prominent  medical  and  other  officers  of  the 
navy  who  have  at  various  times  been  in  lo- 
calities afflicted  with  the  yellow  fever,  and 
paid  some  attention  to  its  cause  and  treat- 
men',  express  the.  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wise,  as  a  timely  precaution,  for  all  the  South- 
ern cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  make  and 
ei^force  stringent  sanitary  rules,  as  the  early 
appearance  of  the  fever  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  is 
an  indication  that  it  may  extend  aloiig  the 
coast  this  summer. 


GENERAL  POST  OPPICB. 

POSTAL  CARDS   AND    STAMPS. 

Iteports  just  made  by  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Barber  show  that  107,616,000 
postal  cards  were  issued  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30  last,  again^  91,- 
079,000  issued  for  the  year  which  ended 
June  30,  1874.  The  increase  is  equivalent  to 
about  18  1-6  per  cent.,  which  shows' that  the 
IK>stal  cards  &re  growing  in  popular  favor. 


The  value  of  the  issue  of  ordinary  postage 
stamps  during  the  year  ending  June  HO,  1875, 
was  $18,271,479,  an  increase  of  $996,237  over 
the  previous  year ;  of  newspaper  and  peiri- 
odical  postage  stamps,  $815,902.47  ;  of  orcli- 
nary  stamped  envelopes  and  wrappers,  $4,- 
124,477.34,  an  increase  of  $242,2  4.58 ;  of 
postal  cards,  $1,076,160;  of  total  issues  for 
sale  to  the  public,  $24,288,018.81,  an  increase 
of  $2,219,794.05  over  the  fiscal  year  ended. 
June  30,  1874.  The  sale  of  official  postage 
stamps  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $834,- 
970.25,  a  decrease  of  $58  >,874.95  since  June 
30,  1874;  official  stamMed  envelopes,  $354, > 
522.1 8,  an  increase  of  $1,065.52  over  the  year 
1874. 

U.  8.  SUPKEME  COURT. 

CONFEDERATE    MONEY SUPREME   COURT  DBCIS^ 

TON — ITS  INVALIDITY.  IN    THE  SETTLEMENT    OF 
DEBTS  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Catha- 
rine Fretz,  survivor,  etc,,  against  Ralph. 
Stover,  executor  of  Charles  Stover  et  al ;  an 
appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  has  rendered  a  decision 
as  follows : 

"The  controversy  in  this  case  grows  out 
of  a  bond   executed    by  Charles  Stover   to 
Fretz   and  wife,    on  the  8th  day  of    April, 
1861,   for  $2,366.18,  payable  on  or  before 
the    1st    day    of   March,  1863.     The    bond 
was    executed    in    Fauquier    county,    Va., 
where    Stover   lived,    and  was  secured   by 
q,  deed    of  trust   on   land   in   that  county, 
both   of    which   were   delivered  to   Samuel 
Chilton,  by  Stover,  on  the  day  of  their  date. 
The  execution  and  delivery  of  these  obliga- 
tions were  in  pursuance  of  a  settlement  made 
in  the  preceding  month  of  February  at  War- 
renton,  Virginia,  by  Fretz  and  Stover  of  a 
long-pending  litigation.     The  war  of  the  re- 
bellion ensued  soon  after  the  settlement,  and 
all  communication  ceased,  and,  indeed,  be- 
came unlawful  between   Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia.     After  the  war  Jiad  cl  sed,  on  in- 
quiry, it  was  found  that  Stover,  a  short  time 
before  the  bond  matured  and  in  satisfaotion 
of  it,  had   paid  to  Chilton  Virginia  bank 
notes  and  Confederate  paper  at  their  nominal 
or  par  value,  and  got  possession  of  the  bond 
or  deed  of  trust.     Naturally,  Fretz  and  wife 
were  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  said. 
in  repudiation  of  them  they  filed  their  bill  in 
chancery  to  set  up  the  deed  of  tTVL»t  and  have 
it  enforced,  on  thd  ground  that  Chilton  had 
no  authority  to  receive  payment  in  such 
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ptper,  nor  Stover  the  right  tq  make  it.  The 
UU  charges  aotual  fraud  between  Chilton 
and  StuveP,  in  this,  that  Stover,  taking  ad- 
r&Dtage  of  Chilton's  great  pecuniary  neces- 
sities, in<ltioed  him  to  receive  the  paper  at 
par  in  p&,3mient  and  discharge  of  the  bond. 

**Stover  filed  his  answer  denying  that  these 
pavments  were  the  result  of  an  unlawful  and 
fraadalent  ceubinati6n  between  the  respond- 
ifni  an<l  Obilton.  He  insists,  however,  that 
they  were  in  law  a  full  discharge  and  satU- 
taction  of  the  debt  and  t  ust  deed ;  but,  if 
this  were  not  so,  that,  to  the  extent  of  the 
compenaation  due  by  Fretx  and  wife  to  Chil- 
ton for  professional  services,  he  should  not 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  second  time. 

**We  are  brought  directly  to  the  question 
whether  the  payments  by  Charles  Stover  to 
Samael  Chilton  were,  under  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  parties,  of  any  val- 
idity. The  decision  is  that  the  instructions 
given  to  Chilton  by  his  client  were  not  ap- 
plicable to  a  state  of  war,  and  that  his  set- 
tlement for  money  current  in  the  Confederacy 
was  void,  and  that  Stover  had  no  right  to 
discharge  the  debt  in  anything  but  legal 
money  of  the  United  States.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Davis  delivered  the  opinion  of 

the  Court. 

I9^£W  BOOKS  BECI2IVED. 

[To  be  reviewed  hereafter.] 

4mbbican  Constitutions  :   Comprising  the 
Constitution  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  and 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  Articles  of  Confederation  ; 
each  accompanied  by  a  historical  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  together  with  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  Constitutions,  according  to  their 
subjects,  showing  by  compprative  arrange- 
ment every  constitutional  provision  now  in 
force  i'l  the  seveial  States ;  with  reference 
to  judicial  decisions,  and  an  analytical  ind<  x  ; 
illustrated  by  carefully  engraved  fac-slmUes 
of  the  great  seals  of  the  Unitea  States,  and 
of  each  State  and  Territory.     By  Franklin  B. 
Hough.     In  two  volumes,  octavo.     Albany  : 
Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  1872. 

Macsbadt*s  Rbminiscbmcbs,  and  selections 
from  his  Diary  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his  execu- 
tors. New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers, Franklin  Square,  1875. 

A  Short  History  op  thb  English  Pbople. 
By  J.  R.  Green,  M  A.,  Examiner  in  the 
School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With 
Maps  and  Tables.    New  York:    Harper  k 


Brothers,  Publisjiers,  Franklin  Square.  1876. 

Our  Next  Door  Nbiohbor.  A  Winter  in 
Mexico.  By  Gilbert  Haven.  With  illustra- 
tions and  maps.  *  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers, Publishers,  Frankli.i  Square,  1875. 

Man  and  Bbast.  Here  and  Hereafter.  By 
Rev.  J.  G.  Woo  I,  M.  A.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Walter's  Word.  By  James  Pay n.  Paper 
covers.     Ha  pers. 

Blub  Bbaro's  Kbts.  and  ot^er  Stories.  By 
Miss  Thackeray.     Paper  covers.     Harpers. 

Wb  are  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the 
Catholic  Telegrtiph  faithfully  represents  the 
sentiments  of  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens, 
but  the  following  extract  from  its  issue  of 
June  ^th,  shows  how  deeply  rooted  its  pre- 
judice is  against  our  common  school  system  : 

**  Catholics  who  think  they  can  approve  of 
the  secular  nystem  of  public  education  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  country,  would  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  dog- 
matic decisions  of  the  holy  See  contained  in 
the  47th  and  48th  propositions  of  the  Sylla- 
bus. *  Aut  mun  us  etrui  Christus ' — '  either 
the  world  or  Christ  errs.'*  In  the  Syllabus 
the  Church  has  explicitly  and  absolutely 
condemned  education,  from  which  religious 
instruction  has  been  eliminated.  If  any 
Catholic  approves  of  this  relic  of  paganism, 
he  must,  as  a  consequence,  hold  that  the 
Church  has  erred,  and  he  has  therefore, 
given  his  assent  to  heresy.  There  is  no  way 
in  which  he  can  evade  this  conclusion.  No 
sophistry  is  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to 
pass  this  deepest  of  spiritual  pitfalls.  On 
this  point,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  doctrine, 
he  must  either  be  with  Christ  or  against  Him. 
He  cannot  make  a  neutral  position  upon 
which  the  condemnation  of  the  Holy  See 
does  not  fall." 

Wb  often  hear  Thomas  Jefferson  spoken  of 
as  "the  father  of  Democracy."  This  is  true 
in  one  sense  and  false  in  anoth'er.  Jeffer- 
son's party  up  to  1810  was  known  as  the 
Republican  party.  It  was  so  called  by  Jef- 
ferson, known  as  such  among  its  followers, 
and  was  so  styled  in  all  the  party  calls  pub- 
lished during  that  period.  Therefore,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  Jefferson  was  the  father  of 
the  Republican  party.  The  term,  Democra- 
cy, was  fixed  upon  Jefferson's  party  by  its 
opponents  in  order  to  create  odium  against 
it.  After  Jefferson's  time  it  became  a  popu- 
lar name  with  the  party  and  was  finally 
adopted  by  it. 
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rHE   REPUBLIC, 

A  Political  Science  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Republic  commenced  in  Juljr,  1875. 

As  in  the  past  the  highest  ambition  of  its  publishers  will  be  to  render  The  Republic  a 
,ble  medium  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Republican  government — 
jral,  State,  and  municipal.  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  justly  claimed  that 
proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened."  The  object  of  The  Republic  writers  is 
onlj  to  educate  the  people — and  especially  our  young  men  who  are  now  stepping  upon 
stage  of  public  life — in  the  principles  of  political  science,  but  to  impress  upon  every^ 
ial  conscience  the  sacred  obligation  of  fidelity  to  the  public  interests.  It  was  Benjamin 
h  who  uttered  the  great  truth  that  '^nothing  can  be  politically  right  that  is  morally 
Qg,"  and  he,  too,  pronounced  the  equally  logical  axiom  that  "virtue  is  the  soul  of  the 
iblic."  It  will  be  the  duty  and  aim  of  The  Republic  to  inculcate  these  and  similar 
hs,  to  commend  integrity  and  fidelity,  to  sustain  patriotic  statesmen  in  all  laudable 
•ts,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of  good  government ;  and  in  this  way  to 
ribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  condition  of  the 
3le,  as  well  as  to  the  national  prosperity,  virtue  and  power. 

The  Republic  will  continue  to  chronicle  faithfully  the  current  action  of  the  Executive, 
islative,  and  Judicial  Departments  of  the  Government,  to  comment  impartially  upon 
acts  of  public  men,  and  to  do  what  may  be  done  within  its  sphere  to  inform  the  people 
improve  the  Government. 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Republic  will  be  printed  from  a  new  and  handsome  type. 
er  important  improvements  will  be  introduced  in  the  variety,  arrangement,  and  make- 
5f  the  magazine.  Under  an  enlarged  corps  of  the  ablest  writers  a  broader  field  of  po- 
al  review  and  discussion  of  national  questions  will  be  adopted  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 

■ 

new  volume  will  be  a  decided  improvement  in  every  way  upon  its  predecessors. 

The  Republic  is  a  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  published  monthly,  at  $2  a  year,  or 
copies  for  $10.  The  postage,  in  all  cases,  after  January  1,  1875,  will  be  paid  by  the 
►Ushers.  A  few  copies  of  the  back  volumes  may  yet  be  obtained,  either  bound  or  in 
Qbers.     Remittances  should  be  made  by  postal  money-order  or  registered  letter. 
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CAN  THE  NATION  TRUST  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY? 


Can  the  nation  trust  Democracy  with  the 
administration    of  the  Government  ?     This 
question  has  already  been  answered  by  the 
people  four  times  ;  first  in  1 860,-  second  in 
1864,  third  in  1868,  fourth  in  1872.     Each 
time,  the  answer  has  been  given  by  over- 
whelming majorities:  * *The  Democratic  party 
cannot  be   trusted  with   the  control  of  the 
Government !" 

Is  there  anything  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,  or  the  present  character  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  call  for  a  change  of 
the  popular  verdict  in  1876  ? 

If  there  is,  what  is  its  nature  ?.    Have  the 
people  become  less  loyal  to  the  Union,  or  has 
Democracy  become  more  loyal  ?     To  call  for  a 
reversal  of  the  verdict,  rendered  four  times, 
a  radic(il  change  must  be  shown,   either  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  or  in  the  senti- 
ments  of. the   Democratic  party.     Has  this 
change    taken  place  ?     If  so,  when,  where, 
md  under  what  circumstances  ? 

No  friend  of  good  Government,  who  desires 
)eace  and  unity  could  for  a  moment  desire 
he  restoration  of  Democracy  to  power,  if  he 
3lt  assured  that  its  political  principles  were 
le  same  as  those  held  previous  to  the  re- 
ellion,  during  its  existence  and  throughout 
le  period  of  reconstruction. 
To  bt^lieve  otherwise,  would  be  to  believe 
at  good  citizens  could  be  found,  who  would 
willing  to  reject  the  party  whose  wisdom, 
triotism,  and  courage  saved  the  Govern- 
!nt,  and  accept  the  party  whose  energies 
i  influence  were  united  in  the  effort  to 
jrt lirow  it.  Fair  minded  men  will  agree 
the  two  propositions.  First :  The  man 
3  proves  his  friendship  in  the  hour  of 
d  ousrlit  not  to  be  distrusted  in  the  hour 


'  of  prosperity.  Second  :  The  man  who  show- 
'  ed  his  enmity  when  friendship  was  needed, 
has  no  claim  to  our  confidence  when  his 
enmity  can  no  longer  injure  us.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  former  friend  to  become  an  enemy, 
and  an  old  enemy  to  become  a  friend,  but 
the  proof  of  the  change  must  precede  the  be- 
lief that  it  has  actually  taken  place. 

The  rule  holds  good  with  parties,  for  par- 
ties are  but  individuals  in  their  collective 
capacity,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  that  whatever  of  sentiment 
or  principle,  characterizes  individuals,  will 
surely  find  reflection  in  the  parties  with 
which  they  affiliate. 

Therefore,  the  practical  question  for  rea- 
sonable men  to  ask  and  answer  is  :  Is  the 
Democratic  party  in  principle  and  sentiment, 
the  same  as  it  was  in  1 861  ?  If  it  is,  then  it 
cannot  be  trusted  to-day.  If  it  is  not  the 
same,  wherein  does  itdiflffer?  Is  the  change  a 
radical  one,  so  honestly  and  earnestly  made, 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence 
of  troubles  which  were  met  and  overcome  by 
the  Republican  party  ;  troubles  which  cost 
the  nation  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives, 
and  millions  of  treasure  ? 

Before  the  people  can  consider,  on  equal 
terms,  the  restoration  of  Democracy  to  power, 
the  proof  must  be  submitted,  that  a  radical 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  sentiments  and 
principles,  its  teachings  and  purposes.  The 
proof  must  be  strong,  so  clear,  that  he  who 
runs  may  read;  for  on  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Re- 
public, the  people  cannot  afford  to  run  any 
risks.  The  preservation  of  the  Government 
has  cost  them  too  much  to  try  any  political 
experiments  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
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The  people  know  what  the  Republican  party 
has  done,  is  now  doing,  and  will  do  in  the 
future  for  the  country.  On  the  vital  question 
of  unity  and  nationality  they  are  assured 
that  it  can  be  trusted.  True  in  war,  they 
know  it  cannot  prove  false  in  peace.  True  in 
file  past,  they  liave  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  continue  true  in  the  future.  De- 
mocracy having  been  false  in  the  past  they 
have  tlie  right  to  demand  the  strongest 
guarantee  that  it  will  not  be,  if  entrusted  with 
power,  false  in  I  he  future. 

Can  Democracy  give  such  guarantee  ?  Has 
it  abandoned  the  fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights 
as  preached  by  Calhoun,  fought  for  by  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  practically  main- 
tained by  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party  to- 
day ?  It  on  these  points,  the  proof  is  clear, 
that  a  radical  change  has  taken  place,  then 
the  issue  is  simply  one  of  administration, turn- 
ing upon  the  relative  character  of  men,  and 
not  upon  the  principles  which  they  hold. 
The  result,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  no 
longer  be  experimental,  for  the  people  would 
feel  assured  that  a  change  of  administration 
would  not  imperil  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
nation. 

A  carelul  review  of  the  Democratic  record, 
must  be  convincing  to  the  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  no  ciian^e  has  taken  place  in  the  senti- 
ments of  D-jmocracy.  What  it  believed  in 
the  days  of  Buchanan,  it  advocated  in  1860, 
endorsed  in  18d4,  affirmed  in  1868,  re-affirmed 
in  1872,  Hud  unless  checked  in  its  preten- 
sions by  tile  votes  of  the  American  people,  it 
will  re-establish  through  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration in  1876. 

DEMOCRACY,  THE  STATE  RIGHTS  PARTY. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  the  Democratic 
party  lias  been  controlled  by  men  who  ac- 
cepted the  fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  as 
prea(;he<l  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  the  basis 
ol  our  Federal  Union. 

Under  this  doctrine,  the  State  was  held  to 
be  supreme.  The  Union  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  arrangement  for  convenience,  to  be  cast 
aside,  whenever  .t  suited  the  pleasure  or  in- 
terest of  a  State  to  so  decide. 

A  Slate  could  obey  or  disobey  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  just  as  it  saw  fit.  The  voice  of 
a  State  convention,  could,  under  this  doc- 
trine, place  the  State  outside  of  the  national 
authority.  A  simple  resolution  declaring 
that  tlie  State  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union 
was  all  that  was  required  to  transform  the 
part  into  the  whole,  or  the  fraction  of  a  nation 
into  a  nation,  supreme  in  its  own  sovereignty. 
It  was  held  by  the  advocates  of  this  State 
Rights  doctrine,  that  a  State,  entering  the 
Union  of  its  own  free  will,  could  withdraw 
with  equal  freedom.  In  other  words  one 
party  to  a  contract,  could  break  it  at  his 
pleasure,  because  he  entered  it  of  his  own 
free  will. 


The  fatal  heresy  of  State  Rig^Htsi  on 
have  died  with  the  Rebellion.  Tlio  i 
ern  Confederacy  illustrated  its  full  jj 
and  with  its  overthrow  tlie  doctrine?  « 
have  been  buried  from  si^hi  forever. 

If  Northern  Democracy  ha<l  •been  fr^*^ 
its  influence,  this  would  have  been  tlje  ( 
but  it  retained  the  old  poison 'in  its  sys 
It  has  never  lieen  free  from  it,  and  to-i 
united  with  the  Bourbon  D«*inocrarjjr  of 
South,  it  is  under  the  coutrol  of  Caliiou  ni, 
and  liable,  if  entrusted  with  power,  to  ag 
plunge  the  country,  on  some  slight  prete. 
into  troubles  even  greater  than  tliose  hithei 
endured. 


TBB   DEMOCRATIC   RECORD    BEFORE    THE    WAR 

Through  Democracy,  the  South,  prior  t 
th«  war,  practically  controlled  the  govern 
ment.  It  shaped  the  affairs  of  the  nation  U 
suit  its  own  interest.  It  filled  its  importani 
offices  at  home  and  abroad.  It  gave  direc- 
tion to  national  legislation  ;  it  created  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  when  it  could 
no  longer  govern,  it  endeavored  to  destroy. 
This  statement  is  a  correct  one.  It  has 
passed  into  history  and  cannot  be  refuted. 

Alexander  U.  Stephens  who  afterward  be- 
came the  Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, delivered  a  speech  against  the  pol- 
icy of  secess  on,  before  the  State  Convention 
of  Greorgia,  January,  1861.     He  said  ; 

"  What  have  we  to  gain  by  this  proposed 
change  of  our  relation  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment ? 

**  We  fiave  ahoays  had  the  control  (fit,  and  can 
yet  J  if  we  r<  main  in  it,  end  are  as  united  as  we 
have  been.     We   have   had  a  majority  of  the 
Presidents  chosen  from  the  South,  as  well  as 
the  control  and  management    of  those  chosen 
from  the  North.     We  have  had  sixty  years 
of  Southern  Presidents  to  their  twenty-four, 
thus  controlling  the  Executive  Department. 
So,  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
have  had  eighteen  from  the  South,  and  but 
eleven  from  the  North:  although  nearlij four- 
fifths  ofthejudi  la  business  has  arinen  in  the  Free 
States,  yet  a  majority  of  the  Court  has  always 
been  from  the    South.      This  we  have  re- 
quired so  as  to  guard  against  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  unfavorable  to  us. 
In  like  manner  we  have  been  equally  watch- 
ful  to    guard   our  interests   in  the  Legis- 
lative   branch    of  Government.     In  choos- 
ing the   presiding   Presidents  (pi'otem)  of 
the    Senate,    we  have   had  twenty-four  to 
their   eleven.     Speakers  of  the  House,  we 
have  had  twenty-three,  and  tliey .  twelve. 
While  the   majority  of  the  Representatives, 
from  their  greater   population,  have  always 
been  from  the  North,  yet  we  have  generally 
secured  the  Speaker,  because  he  to  a  f^ie&t  ex- 
tant, shapes  and  controls  the  Legislation  of 
the  country.     Nor  have  we  had  less  control 
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in  every  other  Department  ^f  the  General 
Goveriiinent.      Attorney   Generals   we  have 
had  fourteen,  while  the  Nortli  have  had  but 
five.  Foreign  Ministers,  we  have  had  eiglity- 
six  and  they   but    fifty-four.       While  three- 
fmrths  of  the   biistness  whih  demands   diplotuatic 
agents  abroad  is  clearly  from  the  Free  States^  from 
their  greater   commercial  interests,  yet  we 
have  had  the   principal   embassies  so  as  to 
secure  the  world-markets  for  our  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar  on  the  best  possible  terms. 
We  have  had  a  vast  majority  of  the  higher 
officers  of  both  army  and  navy,  while  a  larger 
portion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn 
from  the  North.     Equally  so  of  clerks,  audi- 
tors, and  comptrollers  filling  the  Executive 
Department,  the  records  show  for  the  1  ist  fifty 
years  that  of  the  three  thousand   thus  em- 
ployed, we  haiye  had  more  than  two-tlurda  of  the 
same,  while  we  have  had  btU  one'third  of  the  white 
population  of  the  Repibhc, 


it 


'Again,  look  at  another  item,  and  one,  be 
assured,  in  which  we  h.ive  a  great  an«l  vital 
interest  :  it  is  that  of  revenue,  o/  means  of 
supporting  Government.  From  official  doc- 
uments, w^  learn  that  a  fraction  over  three- 
fourths  o  f  the  t  evenue  collected  for  the  support 
of  Government,  has  uniformly  been  raised 
from  the  North. 

"  The  expense  for  the  transportation  of  the 

mail  in  the  free  States  was,  by  the  report  of 

the  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  18(50,  a 

little  over  $.3,000,000,  while  the  income  was 

$19,000,000.     But   in   the   slave  States  the 

transportation  of  the  mail- was  $14,71t),000, 

while  the  revenue  from  the  same  was  ?J8,001,- 

026,    leaving    a   deficit    of  $a,704,974,  ^>    be 

supplieil  bjthi  North  for  our  accommodation,  and 

without   it  we  must  have  been  entirely  cut 

oflT  from   tliis  most  essential    branch  of  the 

Government." 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  the  language 
of  a  Republican  tryii;g  to  paint  a  picture  for 
f>arty"    effect,    but   the   words   of    the  Vice- 
President  of  the  late  Confederacy,  who  will 
>e  accepted  as  good  authority  by  the  most 
iltra  Democrat. 
The    statement  shows  clearly  : 
1st.  That  the  Demoi  ratio  party  before  the 
ar  was  under  the  control  of  the  South,  and 
fed  its  power  to  promote  Southern  interests 
id  aoibition  at  the  expense  of  the  North. 
2d.      It    shows   that   the    South    had    no 
Itifi cation  for  its  attempt  to  withdraw  from 
p  (jTiiioii. 

}d .  It  proves  the  fallacy  of  its  pretensions. 
}t  it  was  driven  into  rebellion  by  Northern 
^ression. 

;h.      It  clearly  indicates  the  treasonable 

ire  of  the  party  that  preferred  to  break 

a.    Government  that  it  could  no  longer 

>ol,  rather  than  submit  to  constitutional 

lorit^. 


5th.  It  foreshadows  the  ascendency  of 
Southern  influence  in  all  departments  of  the 
G  vernment   under  Democratic  restoration. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Stephens  must 
convince  all  who  are  open  to  conviction,  that 
the  Southern  States  had  no  just  cause  for 
complaint.  The  defeat  of  the  State  Rights 
party,  and  through  this  defeat,  the  loss  of 
the  controlling  power,  were  the  causes  which 
Drought  about  secession. 

Long  before  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Democratic  threat  had  been  made 
both  in  the  North  and  the  South,  tha  the 
slave  States  would  not  submit  to  a  Republican 
President.  The  threat  was  general  through- 
out he  South,  and  was  repeated  by  Northern 
leaders  on  the  stump,  and  by  the  Democratic 
press,  without  a  word  of  protest  or  condem- 
nation. On  the  contrary,  every  encourage- 
m<mt  was  held  out,  that  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  would  not  only  endorse  the  threat 
of  secession,  but  lend  material  aid  in 
carrying  it  out. 

In  December,  ISGI,  Mr.  Gregg,  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  South  Carolina  Convention, 
-aid : 

**  If  we  wish  to  find  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  all  is  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

In  the  same  convention  Mr.  Dargan  said  : 

**  It  is  not  true,  in  point  6f  fact,  that  all  the 
Northern  people  are  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
tlie  South.  We  have  a  SjHirtan  band  in  everif 
Northern  State,  It  is  due  to  them  they  should 
know  the  reasons  which  influence  us.  Accord- 
ing to  our  apprehension,  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  our  immediate  withdrawal  from 
association  with  the  Northern  States  is  tliat 
this  hostile  abolition  party  have  the?  control 
of  the  Government." 

In  November,  186  ),  Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Keitt 
delivered  a  speech  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He 
said,  in  answer  to  an  assertion  that  any 
attempt  to  withlraw  from  the  Union  would 
be  met  with  force : 

**  Let  me  tell  you,  there  are  a  million  of  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  North,  who,  when  the  Black  Re- 
publicans attempt  to  march  upon  the  South, 
will  be  found  a  wall  of  tire  in  the  front.'* 
(Cries  of  **  That's  so  !"  and  applause.) 

This  was  the  feeling  through  the  entire 
South.  Democracy  had  been  regarded  as 
the  State  Rights  party,  and  it  was  believed 
tliat  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  State 
in  its  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  would 
unite"  Northern  Democrats  in  armed  oppo- 
sition to  it.  This  brtlief  was  encouraged  by 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  party. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  January 
6,  18jO,  by  ex-President  Pierce  to  .Jefferson 
Davis,  and  found  in  Davis's  home,  in  Missis- 
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CAN  THE  NATION  TRUST  TUE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY? 


The  people  know  what  the  Republican  party 
has  donet  is  now  doing,  and  will  do  in  the 
future  for  tlje  country.  On  the  vital  question 
of  unity  and  nationality  they  are  assured 
that  it  can  be  trusted.  True  in  war,  they 
know  it  cannot  prove  false  in  peace.  True  in 
file  past,  they  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  continue  true  in  the  future.  De- 
mocracy having  been  false  in  the  past  they 
have  tiie  right  to  demand  the  strongest 
guarantee  that  it  will  not  be,  if  entrusted  with 
power,  false  in  I  he  future. 

Can  D«-mocracy  give  such  guarantee  ?  Has 
it  abandoned  the  fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights 
as  preached  by  Calhoun,  fought  for  by  the 
Southern  Ct)nrederacy  and  practically  main- 
tained by  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party  to- 
day ?  It  on  these  points,  the  proof  is  clear, 
that  a  ra\lical  change  has  taken  place,  then 
the  issue  is  simply  one  of  administration, turn- 
ing upon  the  relative  character  of  men,  and 
not  upon  the  principles  which  they  hold. 
The  result,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  no 
longer  be  experimental,  for  the  people  would 
feel  assuie<l  that  a  change  of  administration 
would  not  imperil  the  peace  and  unity  of  the 
nation. 

A  careful  review  of  the  Democratic  record, 
must  be  convincing  to  the  unprejudiced  mind, 
that  no  ch.in*;e  has  taken  place  in  the  senti- 
ments of  D-?mocracy.  What  it  believed  in 
the  days  of  Buchanan,  it  advocated  in  18(30, 
endorsed  in  18d4,  affirmed  in  1868,  re-affi'-med 
in  1872,  Hud  unless  checked  in  its  preten- 
sions by  the  votes  of  the  American  people,  it 
will  re-establish  through  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration in  1876. 

DEMOCRACY,  THE  STATE  RIGHTS  PARTY. 

• 

For  the  past  forty  years,  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  controlled  by  mea  who  ac- 
cepted the  fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  as 
preac/hetl  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  the  basis 
ol  our  Ketieral  Union. 

Under  this  doctrine,  the  State  was  held  to 
be  supreme.  The  Union  was  regar<led  as  a 
mere  an  angement  for  convenience,  to  be  cast 
aside,  wlienever  it  suited  the  pleasure  or  in- 
terest of  a  State  to  so  decide. 

A  Si  ale  could  obey  or  disobey  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  just  as  it  saw  fit.  The  voice  of 
a  State  convention,  could,  under  this  doc- 
trine, place  the  State  outside  of  the  national 
authority.  A  simple  resolution  declaring 
that  the  State  had  withdrawn  from  the  Union 
was  all  that  was  required  to  transform  the 
part  into  the  whole,  or  the  fraction  of  a  nation 
into  a  nation,  supreme  in  its  own  sovereignty. 
It  was  held  by  the  advocates  of  this  State 
Rights  doctrine,  that  a  State,  entering  the 
Union  of  its  own  free  will,  could  withdraw 
wiih  equal  freedom.  In  other  words  one 
party  to  a  contract,  could  break  it  at  his 
pleasure,  because  he  entered  it  of  his  own 
free  will. 


The  fatal  heresy  of  State  Rights  ou^lit  to 
have  died  with  the  Rebellion.  The  South- 
ern Confederacy  illustrated  its  full  po-wer^ 
and  with  its  overthrow  the  doctrine  should 
have  been  buried  from  sighl  forever. 

If  Northern  Democracy  had  "been  free  from 
its  influence,  tliis  would  have  been  the  case, 
but  it  retained  the  old  poison'in  its  system. 
It  has  never  l)een  free  from  it,  and  to-dajr, 
united  with    the  Bourbon  Democracy  of  the 
South,  it  is  under  the  control  ot  Callioanisxn, 
and  liable,  if  entrusted  with  power,  to  again 
plunge  the  country,  on  some  slight  pretext, 
into  troubles  even  greater  than  those  hitherto 
endured. 

TUB   DEMOCRATIC   RECORD    BEFORE   THE    WAR. 

Through  Democracy,  the  South,  prior  to 
th«  war,  practically  controlled  the  govern- 
ment. It  shaped  the  aflfairs  of  the  nation  to 
suit  its  own  interest.  It  filled  its  important 
offices  at  home  and  abroad.  It  gave  direc- 
tion to  national  legislation ;  it  created  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  when  it  could 
no  longer  govern,  it  endeavored  to  destroy. 
This  statement  is  a  correct  one.  It  has 
passed  into  history  and  cannot  be  refuted. 

Alexander  11.  Stephens  who  afterward  be- 
came the  Vice  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, delivered  a  speech  against  the  pol- 
icy of  secess  on,  before  the  State  Convention 
of  (jeorgia,  January,  1861.     He  said  : 

*'  What  have  we  to  gain  by  this  proposed 
change  of  our  relation  to  the  general  Govern- 
ment ? 

*'  We  have  always  had  the  control  of  if,  and  can 
yet,  if  we  r<  mam  in  it,  end  are  as  united  as  toe 
have  been.     We   have   had  a  majority  of  the 
Presidents  chosen  from  the  South,  as  well  as 
the  control  and  ma  lagement    of  those  chosen 
from  the  North.     We  have  had   sixty  years 
of  Southern  Presidents  to  their  twenty-four, 
thus  controlling  the  Executive  Department. 
So,  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we 
have  had  eighteen  from  the  South,  and  but 
eleven  from  the  North:  altliouyh  nearly  four- 
,/iflhs  ofthejudl  ta  business  has  arisen  in  the  Free 
Slates,  yet  a  majority  of  the  Court  has  always 
been  from  the    South.      This  we   have  re- 
quired so  as  to  guard  against  any  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution   unfavorable  to  us. 
In  like  manner  we  have  been  equally  watch- 
ful  to    guard   our  interests    in    the   Legis- 
lative   branch    of  Government.      In    choos- 
ing the   presiding    Presidents   (pro  tern)  of 
the    Senate,   we  have   had   twenty-four  to 
their  eleven.     Speakers  of  the   House,  we 
have  had  twenty-three,   and   they  .  twelve. 
While  the  majority  of  the  Representatives, 
from  their  greater   population,   have  always 
been  from  the  North,  yet   we  have  generally 
secured  the  Speaker,  because  he  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, shapes  and  controls  the  Legislation  of 
the  country.     Nor  have  we  had  less  control 
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in  every  other  Department  of  the  General 
Government.      Attorney   Generals   we  have 
had  fourteen,  while  the  North  have  had  but 
five.  Foreign  Ministers,  we  have  had  eighty- 
six  and  they  but    fifty-four.       While  three- 
fourths  of  the  business  wht  h  demandx   diplomatic 
agents  abroad  IS  clearly  from  the  fVfe  States^  from 
their  greater   commercial  interests,  yet  we 
have  had  the   principal   embassies  so  as  to 
secure  the  world-markets  for  our  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar  on  the  best  possible  terms. 
We  have  had  a  vast  majority  of  the  higher 
officers  of  both  army  and  navy,  while  a  larger 
portion  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  drawn 
from  the  North.     E<iually  so  of  clerks,  audi- 
tors, and  comptrollers  filling  the  Executive 
Department,  the  records  show  for  the  1  tst  fifty 
years  that  of  the  three  thousand   thus  em- 
ployed, we  have  had  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
same  J  while  we  have  had  but  one-third  of  the  white 
oopufalton  if  the  Republic, 


(i 


'Again,  look  at  another  item,  and  one,  be 
issured,  in  which  we  h.»ve  a  great  and  vital 
nterest  :  it  is  that  of  revenue,  o/  means  of 
lupporting  Government.  From  official  doc- 
iments,  we  learn  that  a  fraction  over  three- 
ourths  of  the  levenue  collected  for  the  support 
f  Government,  has  uniformly  been  raised 
rom  the  North. 

**  The  expense  for  the  transportation  of  the 
lail  in  the  free  States  was,  by  the  report  of 
tie  Postmaster-General  for  the  year  18(50,  a 
ttle  over  $.3,000,000,  while  the  income  was 
19,000,000.  But  in  the  slave  States  the 
ansportation  of  the  mail  was  $14,71(5,000, 
hile  the  revenue  from  the  same  was  $8,001,- 
2b',  leaving  a  deficit  of  $a, 704, 974,  t,  be 
ppheil  hiftht  North  for  our  accommodatlotiy  and 
ithout  it  we  must  have  been  entirely  cut 
r  from  this  most  essential  branch  of  the 
jvernment.** 

This,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  the  language 
a  Republican  trying  to  paint  a  picture  for 
rtj  etfect,  but  the  words  of  the  Vice- 
esident  of  the  late  Confederacy,  who  will 

accepted  as  good  authority  by  the  most 
,ra  Democrat. 

The  statement  shows  clearly  : 
Lst.  That  the  Demo^  ratio  party  before  the 
r  was  under  the  control  of  the  South,  and 
id  its  power  to  promote  Southern  interest's 
I  ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  North. 
<l.  It  shows  that  the  South  h:id  no 
tification  for  its  attempt  to  withdraw  from 

Union. 

d.  It  proves  the  fallacy  of  its  pretensions. 
I  it  was  driven  into  rebellion  by  Northern 
ression.  . 

ih.  It  clearly  indicates  the  treasonable 
ire  of  the  party  that  preferred  to  break 
a  Government  that  it  could  no  longer 
rol,  rather  than  submit  to  constitutional 
lority. 


5th.  It  foreshadows  the  ascendency  of 
Southern  influence  in  all  departments  of  the 
G  vernment   under  Democratic  restoration. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr,  Stephens  must 
convince  all  who  are  open  to  conviction,  that 
the  Southern  States  had  no  just  cause  for 
complaint.  The  defeat  of  the  State  Rights 
party,  and  through  this  defeat,  the  loss  of 
the  controlling  power,  were  the  causes  which 
Drought  about  secession. 

Long  before  the  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Democratic  threat  had  been  made 
both  in  the  North  and  the  South,  tha  the 
slave  States  would  not  submit  to  a  Republican 
President.  The  threat  was  general  through- 
out he  South,  and  was  repeated  by  Nortliern 
leaders  on  the  stump,  and  by  the  Democratic 
press,  without  a  word  of  protest  or  condem- 
nation. On  the  contrary,  every  encourage- 
ment was  held  out,  that  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  would  not  only  endorse  the  threat 
of  sec'ssion,  but  lend  material  aid  in 
carrying  it  out. 

In  December,  ISGI,  Mr.  Gregg,  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  South  Carolina  Convention, 
^aid  : 

**  If  we  wish  to  find  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  the  im- 
.mediate  cause  of  all  is  the  election  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.'* 

In  the  same  convention  Mr.  Dargan  said  : 

'*  It  is  not  true,  in  point  6f  fact,  that  all  the 
Northern  people  are  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
the  South.  \Ve  have  a  Sj>artan  band  in  every 
Northern  State,  It  is  due  to  them  they  should 
know  the  reasons  which  influence  us.  Accord- 
ing to  our  apprehension,  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  our  immediate  withdrawal  from 
association  with  the  Northern  States  is  that 
this  hostile  abolition  party  have  th-  control 
of  the  Government." 

In  November,  186 ),  Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Keitt 
delivered  a  speech  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He 
said,  in  answer  to  an  assertion  that  any 
attempt  to  with  Iraw  from  the  Union  would 
be  met  with  force : 

**  Let  me  tell  you,  there  are  a  million  of  Dem- 
ocrats In  the  Noith,  who,  when  the  Black  Re- 
publicans attempt  to  march  upon  the  South, 
will  be  found  a  wall  of  tire  in  the  front." 
(Cries  of  "  That's  so  !"  and  applause.) 

This  was  the  feeling  through  the  entire 
South.  Democracy  had  been  regarded  as 
the  State  Rigiits  party,  and  it  was  believed 
that  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  a  State 
in  its  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  would 
unite*  Northern  Democrats  in  armed  oppo- 
sition to  it.  This  belief  was  encouraged  by 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  party. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  written  January 
6,  18jO,  by  ex-President  Pierce  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  found  in  Davis's  home,  in  Missis- 
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sippi,  when  taken  by  our  troops,  reveals  the 
grounds  of  the  belief  so  confidently  ex- 
pressed by  leading  Sotitherners,  that  De- 
mocracy would  be  a  unit  in  their  favor,  in 
cabe  a  rebellion  should  be  inaugurated. 

After  referring  to  political  matters,  and  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  have  Mr.  Davis  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  ex- 
President  says : 

**Let  me  suggest  that,  in  the  running  de- 
bates in  Congress,  full  justice  seems  to  me 
not  to  have  been  done  to  the  Democracy  of 
the  North.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  friends 
at  the  South  have  any  just  idea  of  the  state 
of  feeling,  hurrying  at  this  moment  to  the 
pitch  of  intense  exasperation,  between  those 
who  respect  their  political  obligations,  and 
those  who  have  apparently  no  impelling 
power  but  that  which  fanatical  passion  om 
tlie  subject  of  domestic  slavery  imparts. 
Without  discussing  the  question  of  right,  of 
abstract  power  to  secede,  I  have  never  be- 
lieved that  actual  disruption  of  the  Union 
can  occur  without  blood  ;  and  if,  through 
the  madness  of  Northern  abolitionism,  that 
dire  calamity  must  come,  theJi(fIUin(/wilinotbe 
along  Masoji^s  and  Dixon^s  line  mere  y.  It  will 
be  within  our  oion  borders — m  our  own  streets — 
between  the  two  clauses  of  citizens  to  whom  I  have 
rej'erred,^* 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  assur- 
ance from  so  distinguished  a  Democrat  as  ex- 
President  Pierce,  and  repeated  in  •  private 
letters,  and  public  speeches  by  others  of 
equal  prominence,  should  leave  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  Southern  mind  that  armed 
hostility  against  the  Government,  on  the  part 
of  the  South,  would  receive  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  Northern  Democracy. 

In  January,  1861,  Fernando  Wood,  then 
Mayor  of  New  York  city,  sent  a  message  to 
the  common  council,  recommending  the 
withdrawal  of  the  city  from  the  State.  He 
favored  "  a  free  city,"  as  he  termed  it,  and 
his  scheme  met  with  approval  from  many 
leading  Democrats. 

About  the  same  time,  (January  16)  as  i' 
it  was  a  part  of  the  Democratic  programme, 
a  meeting  of  Democrats  was  held  in  National 
Hall,  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  favoring  the  withdrawal 
of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Union,  and  ex- 
pressing sentiments  in  keeping  with  those  of 
the  South. 

It  is  well  known  that  leading  Democrats  of 
the  North  conspired  in  the  spring  of  1861, 
to  carry  their  respective  States  out  of  the 
Union.  Ex-Governor  Price,  of  New  Jersey, 
in  a  letter  toL.  W.  Burnet,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
said: 

*^I  believe  the  Southern  Confederation 
permanent.  The  proceeding  has  been  taken 
with  forethought  and  deliberation — it  is  no 


hurriM   impulse,   but  an   irrevocable    act^, 
based  upon  the   sacred,   as   was  supposed, 

*  equality  of  the  States,*  and  in  my  opinion, 
every  slave  State  will,  in  a  short   period  oiT 
time,  be  found  united  in  one  confederacy. 

*  *  *  *  What  position  for  New  Jersey 
will  best  accord  with  her  interests,  honor, 
and  the  patriotic  instincts  of  her  people  ? 
I  say  emphatically  she  should  go  with  the 
South,  from  every  wise,  prudential,  and 
patriotic   reason.*' 

In  this  letter,  the  ex  Governor  also  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  *'  choose  also  to  cast  their  lot 
with  the  South,"  and  after  them,  the  West- 
ern and  Northwestern  States. 

If  necessary,  a  volume  could  be  fiUelwitli 
unimpeachable  evidence,  tending  to  prove 
that  the  Southern  people  were  misled  hy 
Democratic  leaders.  North  and  South.  In 
the  fall  and  winter  of  1860  and  the  spring 
of  186 1,  the  air  was  filled  with  Democratic 
threats  and  promises.  Incendiary  speeches 
were  made,  secret  caucuses  held  at  the  na- 
tional capital.  The  highest  Government 
officials — all  Democrats — conspired  with  the 
public  enemies.  Even  President  Buchanan, 
although  he  declared  that  '•  the  election  of 
any  one  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  office  of 
President,  does  not  of  itself  afford  just  cause 
for  dissolving  the  Union,"  gave  his  official 
encouragement  to  the  dissolution,  by  stating 
in  his  last  annual  message,  December  4,  • 
1860: 

'*  After  much  Serious  reflection,  I  have  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  the  Constitution 
has  not  delegated  to  Congress  nor  to  any 
other  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  coerce  a  State  into  submission 
which  is  attempting  to  withdraw  or  has 
actually  withdrawn  from  the  Confederacy." 

At  an  earlier  date,  Nov.  20, 1860,  Attorney 
General  Black  had  given  his  opinion  to  the 
same  effect.  According  to  his  view  the  gov- 
ernment could  act  only  on  the  defensive.  It 
could  repel  an  attack,  but  it  had  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  assert  its  authority  or  protect 
itself  by  any  offensive  measures.  In  his  own 
language:  "  The  Union  must  utterly  perish  at 
the  moment  when  Congress  shall  arm  one 
p^rt  of  the  people  against  another  for  any 
purpose  beyond  that  of  merely  protecting 
the  General  Government  in  the  exercise  of 
its  proper  constitutional  functions." 

If  we  need  more  convincing  proof  of  Dem- 
ocratic encouragement  of  the  Southern  rebel- 
lion, than  what  has  already  been  presented, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  deliberate  transfer  oif 
aruls  from  Northern  to  Southern  arsenals, 
bv  order  of  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  War, 
(Mr.  Floyd.) 

From  a  report  made  by  Mr.  B.  Stanton, 
from   the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in 
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House  of  Representatives,  February  18. 1861, 
it  is  shown  that  in  the  spring  of  18  >0  the  fol- 
lowing transfers  of  muslcets  were  made  from 
the  Springfield  armory,  and  the  Watertown 
and  Water vleit  arsenals  : 


Where  Sent. 


To  Charleston  Arse- 
nal  

To  North  Carolina 
Arsenal    

To  Augusta  Arsenal.. 

To  Mount  Vernon  Ar- 
senal....   

To  Baton  Rouge  Ar- 
senal   


Pfrcus- 

sion 
Milsk  >^- 


9,280 

1 5,480 
12,380 

9,280 

18,580 


Altered 
Muskets 


5,720 

9,520 
7,G20 

3,720 

11.42) 


Rifles. 

2,000 

2,000 
2,00l» 

2,000 

2,0'^0 


Total  I  65,000  i  40,00  »  |  10,nOO 

All  these  arms  fell  into  the  possession  of  the 
Confederate  autho.ities,  as  it  was  known 
they  would  by  the  Democratic  Secretary  of 
War  when  he  ordered  the  transfer. 

It  was  also  shown  in  the  same  report  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  ordered  the  transfer  of 
forty  columbiads  and  four  thirty-two  pound- 
ers, to  unfinished  forts  on  Ship  Island  on 
the  coast  of  Mississippi,  and  seventy  colum- 
biads and  seven  thirty -two  pounders  to  be 
sent  to  Galveston,  Texas,  where  the  fort  to  re- 
ceive them  had  just  been  commenced.  So 
clear  was  the  evidence  that  thHse  heavy  guns 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  the  rebels  that 
a  monster  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Alleghe- 
ny, Pa.,  the  place  where  the  Arsenal  con- 
taining them  was  located,  and  a  protest  was 
entered  against  their  removal.  Through  the 
action  of  Judge  Holt,  the  present  Judge 
Advocate  General,  the  transfer  of  the  guns 
was  prevented. 

In  addition  to  the  arms  sent  South  by  a 
Democratic  Secretary  of  War,  upwards  of 
60,000  muskets  were  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  parties  representing  Southern  inter- 
ests. These  muskets  were  in  good  condition, 
and  yet  were  sold  for  $2.50.  Add  to  the 
nufnber  transferred  and  sold,  the  annual 
quota  distributed  to  the  Southern  States  for 
1861,  in  advance^  and  it  will  be  found  that  not 
less  than  300,000  muskets  were  placed  in 
the  h  inds  of  secessionists  by  the  direct  order 
of  a  Democratic  Secretary  of  War.  This  is 
what  the  Mobile  Advertiser  &k\A  at  the  time  : 

"During  the  past  year  l.M5,430  muskets 
have  been  quietly  transferred  from  the  North- 
ern arsenal  at  Springfield  alone,  to  those  in 
the  Southern  States.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  Sticretary  Floyd  for  the  foresight  he  has 
thus  displayed  in  disarming  the  North  and 
eqii'ppmg  (he  South  for  this  emerg  ncy.  There 
is  no  telling  the  quantity  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions which  were  sent  South  from  other 
Northern  arsenals.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
thai  every  man  in  the  South  who  can  carry 


a  gun  can  now  be  supplied  from  private  or 
public  sources.  The  Springfield  contribu- 
tion alone  would  arm  all  the  militiamen  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi." 

Can  any  sane  man  doubt  the  effect  of  such 
encouragement,  coming  from  the  «higlieht 
representatives  of  the  Democratic  party,  upon 
an  excited  people  ?  Is  it  surprising  that  the 
demagogues  who  fired  the  Southern  heart 
gave  prominence  to  the  pledge  so  often  made, 
that  the  Democracy  of  the  North  would  stand 
by  the  South  in  its  armed  resistance  to 
Federal  authority  ?  Yet  this  Is  the  party 
that  now  demands  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  some  of  the  very  men  who  led  it  then 
are  leaders  now.  They  hold  the  same  views 
of  Federal  power ;  they  endorse  the  same 
fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights  ;  if  entrusted 
with  power  they  would  encourage,  as  they 
did  in  1860,  the  disruption  of  the  Union. 
Can  the  nation  trust  this  party  ?  Can  it  risk 
its  future  peace  and  prosperity  in  its  hands  ? 
These  are  questions  of  vital  importance,  and 
no  good  citizen  can  avoid  the  responsibility 
involved  in  their  answer. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  RECORD  DURING  THE  WAR. 

From  the  record  thus  far  presented  the 
following  deductions  are  made : 

1.  The  Democratic  party,  as  the  State 
Rights  party,  educated  ita  followers  to  be- 
lieve in  the  right  of  a  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  at  its  pleasure. 

2.  It  took  no  steps  to  counteract  the 
fatal  tendency  of  this  doctrine  when  it  as- 
sumed the  form  of  open  resistance  to  the 
Federal  autjiority. 

3.  It  had  control  of  the  Government 
when  the  secession  movement  developed 
its  purpose  to  establish  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy, and  instead  of  promptly  check- 
ing it,  it  vitalized  it,  by  giving  it  official 
encouragement. 

4.  The  Democratic  party,  through  its 
leading  officials,  not  only  encouraged  s«^ces- 
sion  by  friendly  expressions,  but  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  its  hostile  intentions, 
deliberately  furnished  its  advocates  with 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Goverment. 

5.  Judged  by  its  record  ;  the  sympathy 
expressed ;  the  promises  given ;  the  ma- 
terial aid  rendered  ;  the  unanimous  action 
of  its  Southern  wing,  the  Democratic  party 
j^tanda  responsible  for  the  Slaveholders* 
Rebellion. 

Democratic  encouragement  having  made 
the  rebellion  possible,  what  was  its  policy 
during  the  war  ?  Did  it  endeavor  to  undo 
the  great  wrong  which  it  had  committed,  by 
promptly  responding  to  the  calls  made  upon 
the  patriotism  of  the  nation  ?  As  a  party  it 
did  not.  There  were  noble  men  who  pro- 
claimed themselves  war  Democrats,  who  re- 
sponded with  alacrity  to  the  defense  of  the 
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Government.  They  laid  aside  the  partizan 
and  became  patriots,  and  by  their  sacrifices 
made  good  their  early  professions  of  fidelity 
to  the  Union  and  the  Constitution. 

But  the  Democratic  party  as  a  political  or- 
ganization was  hostili.  to  the  Government 
and  the  efforts  put  forth  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  Its  mass  meetings,  its  party 
caucuses,  the  correspondence  of  its  leaders, 
the  riots  incited  bv  its  followers,  its  attitude 
in  the  elections,  its  undisguised  expressions 
in  Congress,  its  encouragement  of  desertion, 
and  defense  of  those  who  were  arrested  for 
treasonable  conduct,  its  continual  clamors 
for  peace  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  all  go  to 
prove  that  its  sympathies  were  with  the 
Southern  Confederacy  and  against  the  cause 
of  the  Union. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1861,  Mr.  How- 
ard, of  Michigan,  offered,  in  the  House  of 
R^epresentatives,  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  enquire — 

1 .  Whether  any  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States  was  treating  with  any  person 
or  persons  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts  or 
other  public  property  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Whether  any  officer  of  tlie  Govern- 
ment had  entered  into  any  pledge,  agreement 
or  understanding,  with  any  person  or  per- 
sons not  to  send  reinforcements  to  the.  forts 
in  Charleston  Harbor. 

3.  What  demand  had  been  made  for  re- 
inforcements and  why  they  had  not  been 
sent. 

4.  Where  the  ships  of  the  Navy  were 
stationed. 

5.  What  public  property  had  been 
seized,  and  the  particulars  of  such  seizure. 

6.  What  naval  vessels  had  been  seized, 
and  whether  any  efforts  had  been  made  to 
protect  or  recover  them. 

These  simple  precautionary  resolutions, 
intended  to  inform  the  Government  of  the 
extent  of  the  danger,  although  adopted  by 
the  House,  received  only  1 7  Democratic  votes, 
out  of  the  133  yeas.  60  Democrats  voted 
against  it. 

On  the  11th  February,  1861,  on  the  bill 
providing  for  the  construction  of  war  vessels, 
the  vote  in  the  Senate  stood  3.)  yeas  to  18 
miys—  all  Democrats  in  the  negative.  In  the 
House,  on  the  20th,  the  vote  stood  114  yeas 
to  o8  nays,  only  12  Democrats  voting  in  its 
favor. 

Lieut.-Gen»  ral  Scott,  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  upon  the  Capital,  had  ordered  seven 
companies  of  artillery,  and  one  company  of 
sappers  and  miners,  of  the  regular  army,  to 
be  quartered  at  Washington. 

February  14,  1861.  Mr.  Branch,  of  North 
Carolina,  introduced  a  resolution,  declaring 
the  presence  of  these  troops  offensive  and  in- 
sulting, and  demanding  their  immediate 
withdrawal. 


This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table,  t>^  a 
vote  of  125  to  35.  Thirteen  Democrats  voted 
in  favor  of  the  motion  to  ^^5  ai^ainst  it. 

February  21,1 861.     A  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dawes,  censuring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  sending  to  distant  «eas  all  the 
available  ships  of  the  Navy  at  so  critical   a 
period,  when  their  presence  was  needed   at 
home  ;   also  for  accepting  the  resignations  of 
officers  who   were  in  arms  against  the  Grc'- 
ernment.     The  report  accompanying  the  re- 
solution savs : 

• 

**That  the  entire  naval  force  available  for 
the  defence  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  this  committee, 
consisted  of  the  steamer  Brooklyn,  twentjr- 
five  guns,  and  the  Store  Ship  Relief,  two  guns; 
while  the  former  was  of  too  great  draught 
to  permit  her  to  enter  Charleston    Harbor 
with  safety,  except  at  spring- tides,  and  the 
latter  was  under  orders  to  the' coast  of  Africa, 
with  stores  for  the  African  Squadron.     Thus 
the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  has  been  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  without  defence  during 
all  the  period  of  civil  commotion  and  lawless 
violence  to  which  the   President  has  called 
our  attention  as  *  of  such  vast  and  alarming 
proportions'  as  to  be  beyond  his  power  to 
check  or  control.'* 

Yet  a  resolution  to  censure  so  clear  a  be- 
trayal of  the  public  safety,  and  one  that 
ought  to  have  received  the  vote  of  every  true 
man,  received  only  one  Democratic  vote  out 
of  the  9)  cast  in  its  favor.  -Fifty-six  Demo- 
crats voted  against  it. 

July'.),  1861.  Mr.  Lovejoy  offered  in  the 
House  the  following  resolution:  **That  in 
the  judgment  of  the  House,  it  is  no  part  of 
Mie  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  cipture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  The 
vote  was,  yetys  92,  nays  55,  not  a  Democrat 
voting  in  its  favor. 

July  15,  1861.  Mr.  Benjamin  Wood  offered 
in  the  House  a  resolution  recommending  the 
several  States  to  convene  their  Legislatures 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  a 
general  convention  to  devise  measures  of 
peace.  Although  this  proposition  was  of- 
fered a  few  days  after  the  Federal  army  had 
been  defeated  at  Bull  Run,  it  received  the 
entire  Democratic  vote  with  the  exception  of 
one,  who  voted  with  the  9 J  Republicans 
against  the  resolution. 

July  29,  1861.  Mr.  Cox  offered  a  resolu- 
tion, providing  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
missioners, empowering  them  to  request  from 
the  Confederate  States  a  like  commission,  the 
two  bodies  to  meet  and  confer  on  such 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  "to 
assuage  all  grievances,"  said  Commissioners 
to  meet  at  Louisville  on  the  1st  Monday  in 
September,  and  in  conjunction  with  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  State,  appointed  by 
the  House,  consider  such  amendments  to  the 
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Constitution  as  might  tend  to  restore  peace. 
Although  the  war  was  in  full  operation,  and 
tlie  South  confident  of  success,  this  resolu- 
tion commanded  41  Democratic  votes — only 
two  Democrats  voting  with  the  83  Republi- 
cans against  it.  The  vote  stood  41  yeas,  85 
nays. 

August  2,  1861.  On  a  bill  to  seize  and  ap- 
propriate the  property  of  those  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  and  for  the  more 
effective  suppression  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
vote  stood  yeas  61,  nays  4S,  only  two  Demo- 
rats  voting  in  its  favor. 

August  5,  1861.  Mr.  Calvert  oflfered  a 
resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  to  consider  and  report  upon 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  necessary 
to  secure  peace.  The  vote  stood  39  yeas,  72 
nays,  only  one  Democrat  voting  against  it. 
August  5,  1861.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House,  approving  of,  and  legalizing 
the  acts  of  President  Lincoln,  in  calling  out 
the  militia  and  strengthening  the  army  and 
navy.  Out  of  74  votes  in  its  favor  only  three 
were  Democrats.  The  1 9  voting  against  it 
were  Democrats. 

December  lO,  1861.  Mr.  Julian  offered  a 
resolution,  instructing  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee to  report  a  bill,  so  amending  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  as  to  forbid  the  recapture  or  re- 
turn of  any  fugitive  from  labor  without  sat- 
isfactory' proof  that  the  claimant  of  such 
fugitive  was  loyal  to  the  Government.  The 
resolution  was  passed,  yeas  t8,  nays  39,  not 
a  Democrat  voiing  in  its  favor. 

February  6,  1862.  The  House  voted  on 
the  proposition  for  the  issue  of  $150,000,000 
in  Treasury  notes,  known  as  "  legal  tenders," 
also  for  the  issue  of  $50  ),000,000  in  bonds. 
The  vote  was,  in  favor  of  the  measure,  95, 
against  it  60,  only  six  Democrats  voting  in 
its  favor. 

February  25,  18(32.  The  new  article  of 
war,  prohibiting  military  or  naval  officers 
from  employing  any  of  their  forces  to  capture 
or  return  into  slavery  any  fugitive  from  serv- 
ice or  labor,  passed  the  House.  Yeas,  95  ; 
nays,  51,  only  one  Democrat  voting  in  its 
favor. 

April  3,  1862.  A  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  passed 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  29  to  14,  not  a  Dem- 
ocrat voting  in  its  favor. 

April  11,  1862,  it  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  39,  only  five  Democrats  voting 
in  its  favor. 

May  12,  1862.  A  bill  passed  the  House 
prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  vote  stood,  yeas  85,  nays 
50,  only  one  Democrat  voting  in  its  favor. 

June  9,  ISH'I,  Mr.  Colfax  introduced  a 
resolution,  instructing  the.  Judiciary  com- 
mittee to  report  a  bill  giving  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  to  all  Fugitives  who  deny  un- 


der oajh  that  they  were  slaves;  aNo  requir- 
ing proof  of  loyalty  on  the  part  ot  the  claim- 
ant. Adopted  by  yeas  77,  nays  42,  only  two 
Democrats  vo  ing  in  its  favor. 

July  11,  1862.  A  bill  was  passe  1  by  the 
house;  to  "sup  tress  insurrection,  to  punish 
treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate 
the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." The  vote  stood,  yeas  8',  nays  42, 
not  a  Democrat  voting  in  its  favor. 

July  16,  1862.  A  bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  receive  into  the  United  States 
service,  persons  of  African  descent,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  intrenchments,  per- 
forming camp  service,  and  doing  such  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  as  they  might  be  found 
competent  to  perform,  was  passed  by  the 
House,  yeas  77,  nays  30,  only  4  Democrats 
voting  in  its  favor. 

Dec.  11, 1862.  Mr.  Yeaman,  of  Kentucky, 
offered  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  of  the  President  was 
not  warranted  by  the  Constitution — that 
the  policy  of  Emancipation  was  dangerous  to 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  to  the  perpetuity  of 
a  free  people.  The  vote  on  this  was  :  In 
favor  47,  against  it  95,  only  3  Democrats 
voting  against  it. 

Dec.  15,  186  *.  A  resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  S.  C.  Fessenden  in  the  House, 
endorsing  the  Presidents  emancipati  n  proc- 
lamation as  a  war  measure,  as  an  exercise 
of  power  with  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  govern- 
ment. The  vote  stood,  yeas  78,  nays  52,  only 
two  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor. 

Jan.  '28,  1863.  Mr.  Davis  introduced  a 
proviso  to  be  added  to  a  pending  bill :  *'That 
no  part  of  the  sums  appropriated  by  his  act 
shall  be  disbursed  for  the  pay,  subsistence 
or  any  other  supplies  of  any  negro,  free  or 
slave,  in  the  armed  military  service  of  the 
United  States."  Eight  Democrats  voted  in  its 
favor,  .:8  Republicans  against.  A  strict 
part^  vote. 

February  20,  1863.  The  important  mea- 
sure, known  as  *'  The  National  Currency  Act, 
«if  i863,"  passea  the  Hon  e  by  a  vote  of 
78  yeas  to  61  nays;  only  three  Democrats 
voting  in  its  favor.  Under  this  act  our  pres- 
ent National  Currency  took  the  place  of  the 
defective  currency  issued  under  the  old  state 
bank  system.  The  cui*rency  act  of  1S64, 
which  passed  the  House  April  18,  was  also 
opposed  by  the  Democrats,  the  vote  standing 
in  its  favor  80,  to  Q6  against  it,  not  a  Demo- 
crat voting  in  its  favor. 

Dec.  14, 1S63.  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  offered 
a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  ap- 
point three  commissioners  to  negotiate  with 
the  authorities  at  Richmond,  "to  the  end 
that  thi^  bloody,  destructive  and  inhuman 
war  shall  cease." 
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Although  no  desire  had  been expreised  on 
the  part  of  the  South  for  such  a  conference, 
this  resolution  was  supported  by  5!)  Demo- 
crats. 9-  Republicans  and  d  IHemocrats  voted 
against  it. 

Dec.  17,  1863.  Mr.  Green  Clay  Smith  of- 
fered a  resolution  in  favor  of  '*a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  until  the  Constitution 
and  law  shall  be  enforced  and  obeyed  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,"  opposing  any 
armistice  or  intervention  "so  long  as  there 
shall  be  found  a  rebel  iii  arms  against  the 
Government,"  and  ignoring  *'all  party 
names,  lines,  and  issues"  until  the  author- 
ity of  the  Government  was  re  established. 
This  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  94  yeas,  (55  nays, 
only  four  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor. 

Dec.  17,  1863.  Mr.  Edgerton  offered  a  res- 
olution denouncing  "  as  among  the  gravest 
of  crimes,  the  invasion  or  occupation  by 
armed  force,  of  any  State,  under  the  pretext 
or  for  the  purpose  of  coerci.  g  the  people 
thereof  to  modify  or  abrogate  any  of  their 
laws  or  domestic  institutions  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. "  Although  the  laws  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  Confederate  States  were  being 
used  to  destroy  the  Federal  Government,  this 
resolution  was  not  opposed  by  a  single  Dem- 
ocrat. The  vote  stood:  In  its  favor  6ii, 
against  it  90,  a  strict  party  vote. 

Dec.  21,  1863.  Mr.  Hafding  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  deficiency  bill  that  no 
moneys  appropriated  should  be  used  for  the 
raising,  aiming,  equipping  or  paying  of 
negroes.  It  was  favored  by  41  Democrats, 
the  vote  standing,  yeas  41,  nays  105. 

Jan.  18,  1864.  The  joint  resolution,  pend- 
ing in  the  House,  dropping  from  the  rolls  of 
the  Army  all  volunteer  officers  who  were 
absent  from  duty,  except  for  good  cause,  and 
intended  to  weed  out  of  the  service  those 
useless  officers  who  drew  pay  without  per- 
forming service,  was  agreed  to,  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  45.  This  resolution  had  for  its  object 
the  improvement  of  the  service,  yet  n6t  a 
Democrat  voted  in  its  favor. 

Feb.  1,  18)4.  A  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Eldridge  opposing  the  system  of  draft- 
ing, declaring  it  a  failure  and  repealing  all 
acts  authorizing  drafts.  The  House  rejected 
the  measure,  42  voting  in  its  favor  and 
84  against.  AH  those  voting  in  its  favor  were 
Democrats.  Only  three  Democrats  voted 
against  it. 

Feb.  1,  1864.  A  resolution  favoring  a 
more  vigorous  policy  in  the  enlistment  of 
negroes,  to  relieve  thereby  the  burdens  rest- 
ing upon  the  white  soldiers,  was  passed,  by 
a  vote  of,  yeas  80,  nays  46.  All  Democrats 
in  the  negative. 

Feb.   12,   18J4.       An   amendment  to  the 

^"^T)lementary  Enrollment  bill  providing  for 

Tollment  of  colored  persons  passed  the 


House.     The  vote  stood,  84  yeas  to  71  nays. 
Not  a  Democrat  voted  in  its  favor. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  at  the  very  time 
when  negroes  were  being  employed  by  the 
rebel  army,  and  their  enrollment  sanctioned 
by  confederate  legislation,  the  Democrats  of 
the  North  were  united  in  opposition  to  such 
a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  bill  as  amended,  passed  by  a  vote  of 
94  yeas  to  65  nays,  only  five  Democrats  voting- 
in  its  favor  on  the  final  passage. 

Feb.  15,  1864.  Mr.  Arnold  offered  a  reso- 
lution: *'  That  the  Constitution  be  so  amended 
as  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
wherever  it  now  exists,  and  to  prohibit 
its  existence  in  every  part  thereof  for- 
ever.'* This  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  78  to  62,  only  one  Democrat  favor- 
ing it. 

March  17,  1864.  On  a  bill  before  the  House 
to  incorporate  the  Metropolitan  Railroad 
Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
proviso:  *'That  there  shall  be  no  regula- 
tion excluding  any  person  from  any  car  on 
account  of  color,"  was  agreed  to,  yeas  76, 
nays  62,  not  a  Democrat  voting  for  it. 

March  21,  1864.  Pending  the  Army  ap- 
propriation bill  the  proviso  was  offered : 
"  That  no  part  of  the  money  herein  appro- 
priated shall  be  applied  or  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising,  arming,  equipping  or  paying 
negro  soldiers." 

This  wa<«  favored  by  18  Democrats,  opposed 
by  8  Democrats,  and  74  Republicans. 

April  6,  1864.  A  vote  was  jtaken  in  the 
House  on  a  section  of  the  currency  bill,  author- 
izing the  issue  to  National  Banks  of  small 
notes.  The  vote  stood,  yeas  76,  nays  54, 
only  four  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor. 

April  9,  1^64.     A    resolution    was    intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Colfax,  declaring 
Alexander  Long  unworthy  to  be  a  member, 
said  Long  having  favored  upon  the  floor,  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.     The  vote  on  this  stood, 
yeas  80,  nays  70,  only  one  Democrat  voting 
in  its  favor.     On  the  same  day  Mr.  Washburn 
oflfered  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Ben- 
jamin G.  Harris  for  the  following  language : 
''The  South  asked  you   to   let   them  go  in 
peace.     But  no  ;  you  said  you  would  bring 
them  into  subjection.     That  is  not  done  yet, 
and  God  Almighty  grant  that   it  never  may 
be.     I  hope  that  you   will  never  subjugate 
the  South."     The  vote  stood,  yeas  84,  nays 
58,  only  one  Democrat  voting  in  its  ftivor. 
The  resolution   requiring  a  two-thirds  vote, 
it  was  lost.     Mr.  Schenck  then  off'ered  a  res- 
olution of  censure,  the  vote  on  this  standing 
yeas  98,  nays  20,  seventeen  Democrats  voting 
in  favor   of  it,  and  twenty-one  refusing  to 
vote. 
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April  16,  1864.  A  bill  passed  the  House 
preventing  States  from  taxing  the  capital 
stock  of  National  Banks  at  a  higher  rate 
tban  an  equal  amount  of  capital  in  the  hands 
of  individual  citizens,  also  preventing  the 
taxation  by  States  of  the  capital  invested  in 
U.  S.  Bonds  for  deposit  on  circulation.  The 
vote  stood  70  yeas  to  60  nays,  only  two  Dem- 
ocrats voting  in  its  favor. 

April  30,  1864.  A  bill  increasing  soldiers 
pay,  and  giving  bounty  to  colored  soldiers, 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas  to 
51  nays,  only  two  Democrats  voting  in  its 
favor.     All  Democrats  against  it. 

June  6,  1864.  A  bill  for  the  punisliment 
of  guerrillas,  passed  the  House,  yeas  72, 
nays  37,  only  two  Democrats  voting  jn  its 
favor. 

June  13.  1864.  The  House  passed  the  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law.  The 
vo:e  stood,  yeas  90,  nays  62,  only  one  Dem-. 
ocrat  voting  in  favor  of  this  most  righteous 
measure. 

June  l8,  1864.  Pending  the  consideration 
of  the  loan  bill  Mr.  Holman  moved  to  add 
this  proviso:  "That  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  impair  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax  the 
bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligations  issued 
under  this  Act."  It  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  71  to  77,  not  a  Democjat  voting  against  it. 

June  :  9,  1864.  The  following  proviso  to 
the  civil  appropriation  bill  pending  in  the 
House :  ''  That  in  the  Courts*  of  the  United 
States  there  shall  be  no  exclusion  of  any 
witness  on  account  of  color"  was  adopted^ 
yeas  68,  nays  48,  not  a  Democrat  voting  in 
its  favor. 

July  'i,  1864.  One  of  the  most  important 
military  bills  of  the  war  passed  the  House. 
It  provided  for  the  raising  of  additional 
troops  either  by  volunteer  enlistment  or  by 
drafting.  The  President  under  this  Act, 
called  for  500,000  men  for  one  year,  July  1 8, 
1864.  Vital  as  were  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  for  the  success  of  our  cause,  the  vote 
stood,  yeas  66,  na^s  5),  not  a  Democrat 
voting  in  its  favor. 

July  4,  1864.  The  special  war  income 
tax  of  5  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  $600  a 
year  was  adopted  by  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
53  yeas  to  49  nays,  not  a  Democrat  voting  in 
its  favor.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  the  same 
day  by  a  vote  of  28  to  7,  only  one  Democrat 
voting  for  it. 

Jan.  9,  18  i5.  A  joint  resolution  passed 
the  House  declaring  that  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  any  person  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service  shall  be  forever  free,  any  law, 
usage,  or  custom  whatsoever  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  vote  stood,  74  yeas 
to  63  nays,  not  a  Democrat  voting  in  its 
favor. 

Jan.  16,  1865.  Mr.  Cox  offered  a  res- 
olution, that   the  President  be  requested  to 


send  commissioners  to  the  Confederate 
authorities  **  with  a  view  to  national  pacifi- 
cation and  tranquility"  **  although  we  do  not 
know  that  the  insurgents  are  yet  prepared  to 
agree  to  any  terms  of  pacification  which  we 
would  or  should  deem  acceptable."  The 
vote  on  this  stood,  yeas  51,  nays  84,  only 
two  Democrats  voting  against  it. 

A  similar  resolution  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dawson,  Feb.  13,  1865,  and  laid  upon 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  73  to  47,  only  one 
Democrat  voting  with  the  72  Republicans  in 
favor  of  tabling  the  resolution. 

Jan.  31,  1865.  The  joint  resolution,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for 
the  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote  for  its  passage,  passed  the  House,  by 
the  following  vote,  yeas  110,  nays  56,  only 
sixteen  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor. 

February  27,  1865,  an  amendment  wag 
offered  to  a  pending  military  bill,  repealing 
all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  authorizinjz  conscrip- 
tion. This  was  favored  by  27  Democrats, 
and  opposed  by  only  ten  ;  84  Republicans 
voting  against  it. 

TheKnrollment  Act  of  March  3,  1865,  con- 
taining important  provisions  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Army,  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
72  to  56,  only  five  Democrats  voting  in  its 
favor. 

March  3,  1865,  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Freedman's  bureau,  to  have  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  all  freedmen;  to  watch 
over  the  execution  of  all  laws,  proclamations 
and  military  orders  of  emancipation,  and  to 
establish  necessary  regulations  for  their  pro- 
tection, was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
77  yeas,  to  52  nays,  only  one  Democrat 
voting  for  it. 

March  3,  1815,  Mr.  Schenck  from  the  mili- 
tary Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  the 
revocation  of  the  Military  order  which  re- 
quired all  colored  persons  leaving  Washing- 
ton to  procure  passes.  The  vote  stood,  yeas 
75,  nays  24,  only  4  Democrats  voting  for  it. 

Thus  the  record  might  be  continued  with 
the  votes  on  other  measures  of  equal  impor- 
tance. 

The  public  acts  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  the  votes  theron,  are  bnt  a 
few  of  the  many  that  could  be  shown  proving 
the  deep  rooted  Democratic  sympathy  for  the 
Confederate  cause,  and  the  organized  oppo- 
sition of  the  party  to  measures  abs  ilutely 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Can  any  impartial  mind  in  the  re- 
view of  the  votes  presented,  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve that  a  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
would  have  ever  secured  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  To  the  strong  Republican  ma- 
jorities, representing  the  national  will,  and 
the  determination  of  the  loyal  people  to 
maintain  without  compromise   or    dishonor 
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the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Republic,  we 
owe  th(?  existence  of  the  Government.  This 
much  at  least  the  impartial  historian  will  ac- 
cord to  the  Republican  party,  and  its  patriotic 
record  when  the  political  history  of  tlie  Re- 
bellion is  truthfully  \yritten. 

From  the  record  presented  three  conclu- 
sions may  be  fairly  drawn. 

1.  The  encouragement  which   the  Dem- 
ocratic party  gave  to  the  secession  con>:pi ra- 
ptors before  the  war,  lost  none  of  its  force  dur- 
ing its  prosecution.  • 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  Democratic 
party  if  not  openly  hostile  to  the  Union  cause 
was  far  from  friendly  to  it. 

3.  If  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party,  as  foreshadowed  by  its  votes  in  Con- 
gress, had  prevailed,  the  Southern  Confedera- 
cy would  be  to-day  an  established  fact. 

Would  the  restoration  of  such  a  party  to 
power  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
nation  ?  Would  not  the  future  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Republic  be  endangered  by 
Democratic  ascendency  ?  Would  not  the 
organized  opposition  to  the  enactment  of 
those  measures  which  are  now  the  laws  of 
the  land,  find  expression  in  a  failure  to  exe- 
cute or  administer  them  ?  In  a  word,  would 
not  the  restoration  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  the  control  of  the  Nation,  be  the  restora- 
tion of  that  political  power  which  encour- 
aged the  South  to  secede,  and  discouraged 
by  vote  and  example  the  efforts  of  a  loyal 
people  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  preserve 
the  Union?  These  are  questions  for  the 
people  to  answer  at  the  ballot-box.  They 
will  then  and  there  resolve  themselves'  into 
a  single  question:  *' Shall  those  who  were 
the  enemies  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war,  be 
chosen  by  the  people  as  their  trusted  guar- 
dians in  time  of  peace  ?'* 

DEMOCRATIC      POLICY     WOULD      HAVE     LED      TO 
CONFEDERATE   RECOGNITION. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  record  submitted, 
that  Democracy  encouraged  the  rebellion, 
and  opposed  those  efforts  which  were  deemed 
necessary  for  its  suppression. 

It  may  be  urged  by  its  leaders  to-day, 
that  it  was  in  favor  of  suppressing  the  re- 
bellion, and  that  its  opposition  was, not  to 
the  Union,  but  to  the  means  employed  to 
save  it.  Whatever  its  purpose  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  means  employed  tended  to  pro- 
long the  war,  by  holding  out  the  hope  to 
those  in  rebellion  that  peace  would  be  ob- 
tained through  the  recognition  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy. 

When  the  Southern  States  seceded,  they 
did  so  with  the  determination  never  to  re- 
turn to  the  Union.  If  the  history  of  the 
moven^ent  is  clearer  on  one  point  than 
another,    it    is   on    this   resolution   of  the 


seceded  States   never  to  submit  to  Federal 
authority.     An  independent  Southern    Con- 
federacy was  the  only  ultimatum  which,  the 
South  had  to  offer  t^s  a  basis  of  peace.      Tlie 
official  (ind  private*  correspondence  received 
from  the  South ;  the  speeches  of  its  leaders 
and  the  language  of  its  press  ;  the  debates 
in  State  legislatures  and  in  the  Confederate 
Congress  ;    the   informal    conferences     held 
from  time  to  time  ;   the  proclamations   and 
messages  of  its  President,  all  go  to  prove, 
that,  from  the  inception  to  the  close  of  the 
movement,  peace  was  not  desirnble,  except 
on  tho  basis  of  a  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.     Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
this  fact.  Democracy,   throughout  the  war, 
kept  clamoring  for  a  peace  which  its  leaders 
knew  could   not  be  had,  and  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  existing  difficulties,  which  they 
knew  to  be  impossible. 

In  April,  1861,  Roger  A.  Pryor,  of  Virginia, 
said,  in  response  to  a  serenade,  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina  : 

*' Gentlemen,  I  thank  you,  especially  that 
you  have  at  last  annihilated  this  accursed 
Union,  reeking  with  corruption  and  insolent 
with  excess  of  tyranny.     Thank  God  !  it  is 
at  last  blasted  and  riven  by  the  lightning 
wrath  of  an  outraged  and  indignant  people. 
Not  only  is  it  gone,  bat  gone  forever.     In 
the  expressive  language  of  Scripture,  it  is 
water  spilt  upon  the  ground  which  cannot 
be  gathered  up.     Like   Lucifer,  son   of  the 
morning,  it  has  fallen,  never  to  rise  again. 
For   my  part,  gentlemen,   if  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  to-morrow,  were 
to  abdicate  their  offices  and  were  to  give  me  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  to  write  the  condition  of 
re-annexation  to  the  defunct  Union,  I  would 
scornfully  spurn  the  overture." 

These  sentiments  were  received  with  tu- 
multous applause  and  wild  enthusiasm,  and, 
as  subsequent  events  showed,  truthfully  rep- 
resented the  prevailing  opinion  at  the  South. 
Yet.  in  the  face  of  these  positive  expressions, 
while  the  life  of  the  nation  trembled  in  the 
balance.  Democracy  devoted  its  energies  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
those  who  were  leading  armies  against  the 
Government,  and  in  demanding  for  rebels  in 
arms  the  same  mild  treatment  accorded  to 
law-abiding  citizens.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  loyal  people  distrusted  Democracy,  and 
that  the  Confederates  regarded  it  as  a  North- 
ern ally,  whose  triumph  meant  Southern  in- 
dependence. 

Reference  to  letters  written  by  Southern 
leaders,  and  to  the  debates  in  the  rebel  Con- 
gress, and  the  editorials  in  the  Southern 
press,  strengthen  the  statement  that  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  cen- 
tered in  the  restoration  t,o  power  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 
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In  tlie  winter  of  1862,  (Dec.  24,)  George 
N,  Sanders  wrote  a  letter  ti  certain  promi- 
nent New  York  Democrats.  The  letter  was 
Ixeaded.  : 

'/Governor  Seymour,  Dean  Richmond, 
Jolin  Van  Buren,  Charles  O'Conrfor,  Wash- 
ington Hunt,  Fernando  Wood,  and  James 
Brooks,  representative  men  of  the  triumphant 
revolutionary  party  of  New  York.'* 

In  bis  letter  he  said  : 

**  Let   heart   and  brain   into  the  revolu- 
tion ;     accelerate  and  direct  the  movement, 
get    rid  of  the   Baboon,    (or  What  is  it !) 
Abraham  Lincoln,  pacifically,    if   you   can, 
but  by  the  blood  of  his   followers  if  neces- 
sary.      Withdraw    your    support,   material 
and  moral,  from  the  invading  armies,    and 
tbe  South  will  make  quick  work  with  the 
Abolitionists  that  remain  on  her  soil.     Suf- 
fer no    degenerate   son  of  the   South,    upon 
bowever  plausible  pretext,  to  idly  embarrass 
your  action  by  throwing  into  your  way  rotten 
planks  of  reconstruction,  .  Unity  is  no  longer  pos- 
.  sihle.     The  very  w-ord  Union,   once  so  dear, 
bas  been  made  the  cover  for  so  many  atro- 
cious  acts  that  the   mere   mention   of  it  is 
odious  in  the  ears  of  Southern  p  ople.     The 
State  legislatures  will  be  called  upon  to  oblit- 
erate the  hated  name  from  the  counties  and 
towns." 

This  was  the  response  of  the  South  to  the 
Democratic  triumphs  throughout  the  North 
in  November,  1862.  How  faithfully  these 
**  representative  men  of  the  triumphant  revo- 
lutionary party  of  New  York,"  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  San- 
ders, may  be  understood  by  consulting  their 
record,  and  noting  their  persistent  opposi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion. 

After  the  Democratic  successes  in  the  fall 
of  1862,  Southern  papers  took  occasion  to 
assure  the  North  that  there  could  be  no  peace 
except  by  recognizing  the  Confederacy. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  said  : 

**  They  do  not  yet  understand  that  ^e  are 
resolute  to  be  rid  of  them  forever,  and  deter- 
mined rather  to  die  than  to  live  with  them 
in  the  same  political  community  again." 

The  Richmond  Dispatch^  anticipating  a 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  as  a  result 
of  the  elections,  said  : 

**It  is  probable,  that  they  might  propose  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Union,  with  certain 
pledges,  guarantees,  &c.  To  this  the  South 
will  never  consent.  They  will  never  exist 
in  the  same  political  association,  be  its  name 
what  it  may,  be  its  terms  what  they  will,  and 
he  the  guarantees  whatever  the  good  will  of 
the  Democrats  may  make  them.  We  of  the 
Confederate  States  have  made  up  our  minds 
to  endure  the  worst  extremity  to  which  war 
can  reduce  a  people.     We  are  prepared  for 


it.  The  Government  that  should  propose  to 
reunite  us  with  the  Yankees  could  not  exist 
a  day.  It  would  sink  so  deep  beneath  the 
deluge  of  popular  indignation  that  even  his- 
tory would  not  be  able  to  fish  up  the  wreck." 

Again,  on  the  18th  of  October,  the  same 
paper  said  : 

**Nor,  after  t^e  sacrifices  which  the  South 
has  suffered  at  Northern  hands,  could  she 
ever  consent,  of  her  own  free  will,  to  live 
under  the  same  Government  with  that  peo- 
ple." 

In  December  (2)  1862,  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  as  if  fearful  that  Northern 
Democracy  would  insist  upon  the  Southern 
States  coming  back  on  their  own  terms, 
passed  this  resolution: 

**  Resolved  :  That  the  separation  between 
the  Confederate  States  and  the  United  States 
is  final,  and  that  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  never  consent  to  a  reunion  at  any 
time  or  upon  any  terms." 

December  8,  1862.  Governor  Letcher,  of 
Virginia  wrote  : 

' '  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  separation 
is  and  ought  to  b^  final  and  irrevocable ;  that 
Virginia  will  under  no  circumstances  enter- 
tain any  proposition  from  any  quarter  which 
may  hava  for  its  object  a  restoration  or  re- 
construction of  the  late  Union,  on  any  terms 
or  conditions  whatever." 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Richmond,  and 
reported  in  the  Enquirer  of  January  7,  1863, 
President  Davis  said : 

"By  showing  thehaselves  so  utterly  dis- 
graced that  if  the  question  was  proposed  to 
you  whether  you  would-  combine  with 
Hyenas  or  Yankees,  I  trust  every  Virginian 
would  say,  give  me  the  Hyenas." 

The  Dispatch  of  January  11,  1863,  said  : 

"We  warn  the  Democrats  and  Conservatives 
of  the  North  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  at 
once  the  miserable  delusion  that  the  South 
can  ever  consent  to  enter  again,  upon  any 
terms,  the  old  Union.  If  the  North  will  al- 
low us  to  write  the  Constitution  ourselves, 
and  give  us  every  guarantee  we  would  ask, 
we  would  sooner  be  under  the  Government 
of  England  or  France  than  .  under  a  Union 
with  men  who  have  shown  that  thev  cannot 
keep  good  faith,  and  are  the  most  barbarous 
and  inhuman,  as  well  as  treacherous  of  man- 
kind." 

The  Richmond  Sentinel  thus  replies  to  the 
address  of  New  Hampshire  Democrats,  declar- 
ing that  if  the  South  would  "come  back  into 
the  Union,  the  Democracy  of  the  North  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  gain  for  them  (the 
Southern  States)  such  guarantees  as  will 
secure  their  safety." 

"  Do  the  New  Hampshire  Democrats  sup- 
pose lor  one  moment  that  we  could  so  much 
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as  think  of  reunion  with  such  a  people  ? 
Rather  tell  one  to  be  wedded  to  a  corpse  I 
Rather  join  hands  with  a  fiend  from  the  pit. 
When  those  in  the  United  States  who  are 
disposed  to  deal  fairly  with  us  shall  gain  the 
rule,  we  may  in  time  begin  to  bury  the  many 
bitter  memories  which  now  add  energy  to 
our  resentment,  and  make  with  them  treaties 
that  shall  be  mutually  advantageous.  Per- 
haps, hereafter,  good  will  may  be  revived 
again.  But  Union — never  let  it  be  men- 
tioned I     It  is  impossible." 

The  Richmond  j&njuirer  of  October  16, 1863, 
said : 

**What  we  mean  to  win  is  utter  sepa- 
ration from  them  for  all  time.  We  do  not 
want  to  govern  their  country ;  but  •  after 
levying  upon  it  what  seemeth  good  to  us,  by 
way  of.  in«lemnity,  we  leave  it  to  commence 
its  political  life  again  from  the  beginning, 
hoping  that  the  lesson  may  have  ma»le  them 
sadder  an- 1  wiser  Yankees.  We  shut  them 
out  forever,  with  all  their  unclean  and 
scoundrelly  ways,  intending  to  lead  our  lives 
here  in  our  own  confederate  way,  within  our 
own  well-guarded  bounds,  and  without,  as 
St.  John  says,  ''without  are  dogs." 

September  28,  1863,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates 
for  inquiring  into  the  tone  and  tenf^er  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
peace,  with  a  view  to  responding,  if  favor- 
able. The  Sentinel,  of  the  29th,  in  speaking 
of  it,  said : 

**  The  House,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  put  its 
foot  on  the  resolution,  without  a  word  of  dis- 
cussion, or  a  moment  of  delay.  In  this  it 
but  fairly  represented  the  manliness  and 
unanimity  of  our  people." 

In  1814,  Henry  W.  Allen,  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  said  in  his  inaugural : 

*'  I  speak  to-day  by  authority.  I  speak  as 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  and  I  wish  it  to 
be  known  at  Washington,  and  elsewhere, 
that  rather  than  reconstruct  this  Govern- 
ment and  go  back  to  the  Union,  on  any  terms 
whatever,  the  people  of  Louisiana  will,  in 
convention  assembled  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  cede  the  State  to  any  European  Power. ' ' 

The  Richmond  Ditpatrh,  in  March,  1864, 
in  an  editorial  on  President  Lincoln's  am- 
nesty proclamation,  said  : 

"No  one,  however,  knows  better  than 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  any  terms  he  might 
oflfer  the  Southern  people  which  contemplate 
their  restoration  to  his  bloody  and  brutal 
Government,  would  be  rejected  with  scorn 
and  execration.  If  instead  of  devoting 
to  death  our  President  and  military  and 
civil  officers,  he  had  proposed  to  make  Jeff. 
Davis  his  successor,  Lee,  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Yankee  armies,  and  our  domestic  in- 


stitutions not  only  recognized  at  hr>me»  but 
re-adopted  in  the  free  States,  provicled  the 
South  would  once  more  enter  the  Yankee 
Union,  there  is  not  a  man,  woman,  or  ch'ld 
in  the  Confederacy,  who  wuuld  not  spit  upon 
the  proposition.  We  desire  no  corap.anion- 
ship  upon  any  terms  with  a  nation  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers." 

A  volume  might  be  easily  filled  with  senti- 
ments similar  to  those  quoted,  showing  that 
the  people  of  the  South  were  determined  to 
accept  no  term-?  whatever,  that  ignored  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  deter- 
minat  on  on  the  part  of  the  South,  and  the 
impossibility  of  rest  iring  the  Union,  except 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Confederate  armies,  the 
Democratic  party  tried  to  divide  Northern 
sent'ment  and  cripple  the  administration,  by 
proclaim  ng  that  the  Southern  States  -were 
anxious  to  return  to  the  Union,  and  that  the 
Republican  party  would  not  allow  them. 

Impartial  history  will  record  these  facts  : 

1.  The  Southern  States  gave  up  the  Con- 
federacy when  they  could  no  longer  sustain 
it. 

2.  They  came  back  to  the  Union  when 
they  had  no  power  to  keep  themselves  out. 

3.  The  people  are  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union,  not  to  the  Southern  States, 
for  accepting  what  they  had  no  power  to 
reject,  nor  to  the  Democratic  party  for  its 
peace  propositions,  but  to  the  Republican 
party  for  organizing  the  means  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  the  loyal 
millions  who  supported  it  with  their  votes, 
and  under  its  inspiration  fought  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  Union. 

Can  the  nation  forget  these  facts  in  ten 
short  years  ?  Can  it  blindly  turn  aside  from 
Republicanism  to  the  embrace  of  Democracy  ? 
Can  it  safely  transfer  the  control  of  its  Gov- 
ernment from  hands  known  to  hd  loyal  to 
those  still  red  with  the  blood  of  its  defend- 
ers ?  These  are  questions  for  the  American 
people  to  answer,  and  on  their  solution  de- 
pends'the  weal  or  woe  of  the  Republic. 

CONFEDERATE    HOPES    OF    A    DEMOCRATIC 
TRIUMPH. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  despite  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Northern  Democracy,  the  South- 
ern States  were  at  no  time,  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  rebellion  to  its  final  crushing  de- 
feat, willing  to  make  peace  on  any  other 
terms  than  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Canfederacv.  To  assume  that  Democratic 
leaders  were  ignorant  (»f  this,  is  to  assume 
that  those  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
leading  rebels  knew  less  of  their  intentions 
than  tliose  who  were  not. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1864  was  the 
turning-point  in  the  rebellion.  The  Chicago 
Democratic  Convention  had  declared  the  war 
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a  failure,  and  favored  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties.     McClellan  was  the  Presi<lential  candi- 
date   on   this   platform.     Although  he   pro- 
fessed,  a  desire  to  restore  the  Union,  it  was 
plainly  evident  that  his  election  would  se- 
cure its  permanent  disruption.     Rebel  sym- 
pathizers  in   the  North  believed   this,  and 
the    rebel   authorities   in   the   South  so  re- 
garded    it.       The     Southern     Confederacy 
strained  every  nerve  to  hold  out  until  the 
people  of  the  North  decided  for  the  Union  or 
against  it.     The  re-election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  the  death  blow  of  the  slave  confed- 
eracy.  Its  shell  was  broken,  and  its  formid- 
able   resistance   at   end.     The  defeat  of  the 
Democratic  party  was  the  extinction  of  its 
hopes  and  pretensions. 

In  an  interview  with  Governor  Randall,  in 
1S64,  President  Lincoln  said  : 

**  1  do  not  think  it  is  personal  vanity  or 
ambition,  though  I  am  not  free  from  these 
infirmities,  but  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
weal  or  woe  of  this  great  nation  will  be 
decided  in  November.  There  is  no  programme 
oflfered  by  any  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
but  that  must  result  in  the  permanent  de- 
struction of  the  Union. 

**  But,  Mr.  President,  ventured  Governor 
Randall,  **  General  McClellan  is  in  favor  of 
crushing  out  thio  R^ebelllon  by  force.  He 
will  be  the  Chicago  candidate.'* 

*'Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  slightest 
knowledge   of  arithmetic  will  prove  to  any 
man  that  the  rebel  armies   cannot  be  des- 
troyed by  Democratic  strategy.   It  would  sac- 
rifice all  the  white  men  of  the  North  to  doit. 
There  are  now   in  the  service  of  the  United 
States   nearly   200,000  able   bodied  colored 
men  most  of  them  under  arms,    defending 
and  acquiring  Union  territory.     The  Demo- 
cratic  strategy   demands   that   these   forces 
be  disbanded,  and  that  the  masters  be  con- 
ciliated by  restoring  them  to  slavery.     The 
black   men  who  now   assist    Union   men  to 
escape,  are  to  be  converted  into  our  enemies, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  the  good  will  of 
their  masters.     We  shall  have  to  fight  two 
nations  instead  of  one. 

"You  cannot  conciliate  the  South  if  you 
guarantee  to  them  ultimate  success ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  present  war  proves  their 
success  is  inevitable  if  you  fling  the  compul- 
sory labor  of  millions  of  black  men  into  their 
side  of  the  scale.  Will  you  give  our  enemies 
such  military  advantage  as  to  insure  success, 
and  then  depend  on  coaxing,  flattery,  and 
concession  to  get  them  back  into  the  Union? 
Abandon  all  the  posts  now  garrisoned  by 
black  men,  take  200,000  men  from  our  side 
and  put  them  in  the  battle-field  or  corn-field 
against  us,  and  we  would  be  compelled  to 
abandon  the  war  in  three  weeks. 

'*  We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement 
and  sickly  places ;  where  are  the  Democrats 


to  do  this  ?  It  was  a  free  fight,  and  the  field 
was  open  to  the  war  Democrats  to  put 
down  this  rebellion  by  fighting  against  both 
master  and  slave,  long  before  the  present 
policy  was  inaugurated. 

*'  There  have  been  men  base  enough  to 
propose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  the  black 
warriors  of  Port  Hudson  and  Olustee  and  thus 
win  the  respect  of  the  masters  they  fought. 
Should  I  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be 
damned  in  time  and  eternity.  Come  what 
will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and 
foe.  My  enemies  pretend  I  am  now  carrying 
on  this  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of  abolition. 
So  long  as  I  am  President  it  shall  be  carried 
on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Union.  But  no  human  power  can  subdue 
this  rebellion  without  the  use  of  the  emanci- 
pation policy,  and  every  other  policy  calcu- 
lated to  wi^aken  the  moral  and  physical  forces 
of  the  rebellion." 

These  practical  views  of  President  Lincoln 
fully  illustrate  what  was  then  thought  of  the 
conservative  policy  of  the  Democratic  party 
throughout  the  war.  It  was  a  policy  which 
insisted  upon  treating  as  friends,  men  who 
had  repudiated  friendship,  and  who  pro- 
claimed themselves  uncompromising  ene- 
mies. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  dated 
August  IG,  18G4,  General  Grant  thus  refers 
to  Confederate  hopes  of  a  Democratic  triumph 
in  the  North : 

*'  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  enemy  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  h^ld  out  until  after 
the  Presidential  election.  They  have  many 
hopes  from  its  eff'ects.  They  hope  for  a 
counter  revo  ution  ;  they  hope  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  peace  candidate ;  in  fact,  like  Mi- 
cawber,  they  hope  for  something  to  turn  up. 
Our  peace  friends,  if  they  expect  peace  from 
separation,  are  much  mistaken.  It  would 
be  but  the  beginning  of  war,  with  thousands 
of  Northern  men  joining  the  South,  because 
of  our  disgrace  in  allowing  separation.  To 
have  *  peace  on  any  terms,'  the  South  would 
demand  a  restoration  of  their  slaves  already 
freed.  They  would  demand  indemnity  for 
losses  sustained,  and  they  would  demand  a 
treaty  that  would  make  the  North  slave 
hunters  for  the  South.  They  would  demand 
pay  or  the  restoration  of  every  slave  escap- 
ing to  the  North." 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  General 
Thomas,  and  other  leading  Union  generals, 
who  recognized  in  a  Democratic  triumph  the 
success  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  can  be  readily  shown  that  while  the 
Democratic  party  was  trying  to  deceive  the 
Northern  people  into  the  belief  that  the  elec- 
tion of  McClellan  in  1864  would  bring  about 
a  restoration  of  the  Union,  Southern  leaders 
were  regarding  his  election  as  the  certain 
step  toward  Confederate  recognition. 
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Sep.  22,  1864.  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
wrote  to  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature  and  thus  expressed  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  Democratic  part"^ : 

**The  action  of  the  Chicago  convention,  so 
far  as  its  platform  of  principles  goes,  pre- 
sents, as  I  have  said  on  another  occasion,  a 
TAy  of  light,  which  under  Providence,  may 
prove  the  dawn  of  day  to  ihis  long  and  cheer- 
less night,  the  first  ray  of  light  I  have  seen 
from  I  he  North  since  the  War  began.  This 
cheers  the  heart  and  towards  it  I  could  almost 
exclaim  :  'Hail !  holy  light,  offspring  of 
Heaven,  first  born  of  the  eternal,  o  eternal 
beam.  May  1  express  thee  unblamed,  since 
God  is  light.*  Indeed  I  could  have  quite 
so  exclaimed,  but  for  the  sad  reflection  that 
whether  it  shall  bring  healing  in  its  beams 
or  be  lost  in  a  dark  and  ominous  eclipse  ere 
its  good  work  be  done,  depends  so  much 
upon  ^he  actions  of  others  who  may  not  re- 
gard it  and  view  it  as  I  do.  So  at  best  it  is 
but  a  ray,  a  small  and  tremulous  ray,  enough 
only  to  gladden  the  heart  and  quicken  the 
hope." 

William  W.  Boyce,  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  dated  Sept.  29,  1864,  thus  refers  to 
the  efforts  of  Northern  Democracy. 

**But  fortunately  Mr.  Lincoln  and  those  he 
represents  are  not  all  of  the  North.  J  here  is 
a  powerful  party  which  condemns  his  policy. 
That  party  is  rational  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  represents  whatever  of  amity 
or  conservatism  is  left  at  the  North.  This 
party  proposes  that  the  war  shall  cease,  at 
least  temporarily,  and  that  all  the  States 
should  meet  in  amicable  council,  to  make 
peace  if  possible.  This  is  the  most  imposing 
demonstration  in  favor  of  peace  made  at  the 
Nor.th  since  the  war  broke  out.  I  think  our 
only  hope  of  a  satisfactory  peace,  one  consist- 
ent with  the  preservation  of  free  institutions, 
is  the  supremacy  of  this  party  at  some  time 
or  other.  Our  policy,  therefore,  is  to  give 
this  party  all  the  capital  we  can.  It  may  be 
objected  that  to  meet  the  Northern  States  in 
convention,  is  to  abandon  our  present  form 
of  Government.  But  this  no  more  follows 
than  that  their  meeting  us  implies  an  aban- 
donment of  their  form  of  Government.  A 
Congress  of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity is  the  highest  acknowledgment  of 
the  principles  of  State  rights." 

Herschel  V.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 25,  1864,  in  referring  to  the  peace 
movements  of  Democracy  said  : 

**I  look  with  anxiety  to  the  approaching 
Presidential  election  in  the  United  States. 
For,  although  the  Chicago  platform  falls 
below  the  great  occasion,  and  the  nominee 
still  lower,  yet  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic 
party  of  the  North  will  certainly  secure  a 
temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  and  an 


effort  to  make  peace  by  an  appeal  to  reason. 
Th'ey  confess  that  four  years  of  bloody  "war, 
as  a  means  of  restoring  the  Union,  has  proven 
a  failure.  They  declare  that  "the  true  prin- 
ciples of  American  Government  have  l>een 
disregarded  and  trampled  under  foot  by  tlie 
present  executive  of  the  United  States.  Their 
success  will  bring  a  change  of  adminidtra- 
tion,  and,  with  that,  a  change  of  policy. 

*******         -» 

**  If  the  Government,  of  the  United  States 
should  pass  into  other  hands,  repudiate  tlie 
policy  of  subjugation,  and  indicate  a  desire 
for  negotiation,  I  would,  if  need  be,  have 
our  Government  propose  it — certainly  accept 
the  offer  of  it,  if  tendered  by  the  Federal 
authorities. 

**We  cannot  have  pence  so  long  as  tlie 
present  rulers  of  the  United  States  are  in 
power." 

In  a  letter  to  Thos.  J.  Semmes,  tinder 
date  of  Nov.  5, 1864,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,* 
in  speaking  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  and 
its  desire  tor  a  Convention  of  States,  said  : 

* 'There  is  no  prospect  of  such  a  proposition 
being  tendered,  unless  McClellan  should  be 
elected.  He  cannot  be  elected  without  carry- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  the  States,  whicli, 
if  united   with  those   of  the    Confederacy, 
would  make   a  majority  of  the  States.     In 
such  a  convention  then,  so  formed,  have  we 
not  strong  reasons  to  hope  and  expect  that  a 
resolution  could  be  passed,  defying  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  Government,  under 
the  compact  of  1787,  to  coerce  a  Sta'e  ?     The 
Chicago  platform  virtually  does  this  already. 
Are  there  not  strong  reasons,  at  least,  to  in- 
duce us  to  hope  and  believe  that  they  might? 
If  that  could  be  done  it  would  end  the  war. 
It  would  recognize  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple  of  American  institutions  tl  e  ultimate, 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the   several  States. 
This  fully  covers  our  independence — as  fully 
as  I  wish  ever  to  see  it  covered. 

******** 

**You  will  also  allow  me  to  say,  that  I 
look  upon  the  election  of  McClellan  as  a  mat- 
ter of  vast  importance  to  us  in  every  view 
of  the  case,  and  hence  I  thought  it  judicious, 
patriotic,  and  wise,  to  do  every  thing  that 
could  be  properly  done  to  aid  in  his  election. 
Whatever  may  be  his  individual  opinion,  he 
is  the  candidate  of  the  State  Rights  party  of 
the  North,  in  opposition  to  the  centralists 
and  consolidationists,  whose  hobby  now  is 
abolitionism.  I  have  thought,  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  our  true  policy  was  to  build  up 
and  strengthen  such  a  party  at  the  North  by 
all  means  in  our  power.  Not  only  upon  the 
wise  maxim  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  di  vide 
the  enemy  as  a  question  of  policy  merely, 
but  from  a  higher  and  much  nobler  motive. 
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Not  only  an  early  peace,  but  our  fnture 
safety,  security,  and  happiness  required  it. 
*'The  old  Union  and  the  old  Constitution 
are  both  dead,  dead  forever,  except  in  so  far* 
as  the  Constitution  has  been  preserved  by  us. 
There  is  for  the  Union  as  it  was,  no  resurrec- 
tion by  any  power  short  of  that  which 
brought  Lazarus  from  the  tomb.  There  may 
be,  and  doubtless  are,  many  at  the  North, 
and  some  at  the  South,  who  look  forward  to 
a  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  was  ;  but  such  ideas  are  vain  and 
illusory,  as  the  dreamy  imaginings  of  the 
Indian  warrior,  who,  in  death,  clings  to  his 
weapons  in  fond  expectation  that  he  will 
havt'  use  for  them  beyond  the  grave,  in  other 
lands  and  new  hunting  grounds. 

*  *These  fears  of  voluntary  reconstruction  are 
but  chimeras  of  the  brain.  No  one  need  en- 
tertain any  such  from  McClellan's  election. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  peace 
upon  the  basis  of  a  separation  of  the  States 
and  our  independence,  would  be  the  almost 
certain  ultimate  result  if  our  authorities 
should  act  wisely,  in  the  event  of  his  elec- 
tion.    *    *    *    * 

**  At  least  two-thirds  of  McClellan's  own 
party  manfully  hold  and  proclaim  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  power  in  the  central 
Government  to  coerce  a  State.  This  element 
would  oppose  a  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Meanwhile  financial  embarrassments 
would  be  doing  their  work.  The  war  would 
inevitably  fail  in  consequence  (in  the  event 
of  McClellan's  attempting  to  carry  it  on). 
When  all  eflforts  to  persuade  our  people  to  go 
back  into  the  Union  voluntarily,  failed,  as 
they  would,  if  our  authorities  shall  so  act  as 
to  secur%3  the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people  as  they  ought,  then  McClellan  would 
ultimately  be  compelled  to  give  up  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Union  as  a  forlorn  hope.  Peace 
would  come  slowly  but  surely  upon  our  own 
terms,  and  without  any  more  fighting. 

**  Other  causes  would  operate  to  the  same 
results,  which,  of  themselves,  even  without 
considering  those  above  stated,  would  effect 
the  same  thing.  The  moment  McClellan 
should  renew  the  war  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  restoring  the  Union  with  the  old  Con- 
stitution and  all  its  guarantees,  that  moment, 
or  as  soon  as  possible,  our  recognition  abroad 
would  come.       *    *     *    # 

**  Lincoln  had  either  to  witness  our  recog- 
nition abroad,  the  moral  power  of  which 
alone,  he  saw,  would  break  down  the  war, 
or  to  make  it  an  emancipation  war.  He 
cho3e  the  latter  alternative,  and  the  more 
readily  because  it  chimed  in  so  accordantly 
"with  the  feelings  and  views  of  his  own  party. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  plain  English  of 
the  whole  matter  ;  and  just  as  soon  as  Mc- 
Clellan should  renew  the  war  with  a  view 


to  restore  the  Union,  the  old  Constitution, 
with  slavery,  etc.,  would  England,  France, 
and  other  European  Powers,  throw  all  the 
moral  power  and  influence  of  their  recogni- 
tion on  our  side. 

**  So  in  any  and  every  view  I  can  take  of 
the  subject,  I  regard  the  election  of  McClel- 
lan, and  the  success  of  the  State  Rights 
party  of  the  North,  whose  nominee  he  is,  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  us.  With  these 
views,  you  readily  perceive  how  I  regarded 
the  action  of  the  Chicago  convention  as  a 
ray  of  light,  the  first  ray  of  real  light  I  had 
seen  from  the  North  since  this  war  began." 

The  views  presented,  coming  as  they  do 
from  those  who  were  considered  conservative 
leaders  in  the  South,  prove  conclusively, 
that  the  Democratic  policy,  throughout  the 
war,  tended  to  prolong  the  rebellion  by  ex- 
citing well-grounded  hopes  of  the  ultimate 
recognition  of  the  Southern  confederacy. 
They  furiher  prove  that  the  old  Democratic 
cry  of  the  *'  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  the 
Union  as  jt  was,"  was  as  utterly  repudiated 
by  the  rebels  themselves  as  was  the  Federal 
authority  against  which  they  fought.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  in  18o4 
would  have  resulted  in  the  permanent  disso- 
lution of  the  American  Union. 

DEMOCRACY    AND   RECONSTRUCTION. 

Has  Democracy  changed  in  its  principles 
since  the  close  of  the  war  ?  If  it  has,  there  is 
no  record  ot  the  change.  Throughout  the 
period  ol"  reconstruction,  when  the  Govern- 
ment sought  to  throw  proper  safeguards 
around  the  Republic,  and  to  provide  a  Re- 
publican form  of  Government  in  those  States 
lately  in  rebellion,  the  Democratic  party  was 
even  more  unanimous  in  its  opposition  to 
Governmental  measures  thau  it  was  during 
the  war,  and  this  oppo8ition  it  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time. 

The  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nation  in  the  future,  were  opposed 
unanimously  by  the  Democrats,  not  only  in 
Congress,  but  throughout  the  States  passing 
upon  their  ratification.  The  joint  resolution 
proposing  the  14th  amendment,  passed  the 
House,  June  8,  1866,  by  a  vote  of  138  yeas 
to  36  nays,  not  a  Democrat  voting  in  its 
favor.  The  joint  resolution  proposing  the 
1 5th  amendment,  passed  the  House*  January 
30,  1869,  by  a  vote  of  15  J  yeas  to  42  nays, 
not  a  Democrat  voting  in  its  favor. 

Thus  two  of  the  most  important  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  on  which  vast  in- 
terests of  property  and  life  depend  for  safety 
and  security,  are  in  force  to-day,  without  the 
endorsement  of  a  single  Democratic  vote.  Is 
it  probable,  in  view  of  this  significant  fact, 
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that  a  Democrntto  adrainiBt ration  would  faitli- 
fnll/  carry  out  their  nghteoua  proviainti't  ? 

A  revwwof  theCongrrgalonai  rucordshows 
amarked  ananimity  on  the  part  of  the  Dttm- 
ocrats  agniiiiit  all  measDreg  of  reuonat ruction. 
During  the  war,  they  based  thoir  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  the  Union  conld  be  pre- 
served without  flgbtlng,  although  the  mighty 
armies  of  the  Confederacy  proved  tbia  to  lie 
imposaible.  At  tlie  cloae  of  the  war,  they 
opposed  alt  reconstruction  measures  on  the 
groundtliat  theStatea  could  be  ri^tored  with- 
out them,  although  disorder,  and  anari^by, 
and  smotiiered  hate  in  the  lebt-llioae  States 
proved  this  to  be  impoaaible. 

The  Government  exerted  itself  to  restore 
all  the  Southern  Statea  to  tbeir  proper  rel 
tiona  in  the  Union,  and  to  lift  aa  quickly 
posBihle  tlie  hardships  of  war  from  tbi<  shoi 
ders  of  the   Southern   people.     But   at   i 
times,  in  every  effort,  Democracy  metitwiWi 
opposition.     It  threw  obataoles  in  tbe  way 
it  encouraged  the  Southern  people  to  believe 
as  it  did  in  ISIJU,  that  their  rights  were  being 
invaded ;  it  aroused  a  feeling  of  bitterneas 
and  deliance.  ^ainat  whioh  the  Gori 
was  forced  to   contend;  it  created  d 
among  tliose  who  had  honestly  accepted  the 
situation  ;  it  Qnally  arrayed,  through  its 
flueuce,  the  whites  t^ainat  the  blacks.     I: 
word,  it  prolonged  tbe  period  of  reconatruo- 
tion.asit  had  the  period  of  war,  by  clamoiing 
for  certain  c  nditions  which  it  knew  to  be 
impossible,  and  by  holding  out  hopes  to  tbe 
Southern  States  which  It  knew  could  never 
be  realized. 
Ths     Kii.Klnir  oriFBTiriations ;  tbe   white 
laacrea   of  helpless 
ich  have  called  for 
w  traced  as  direct  ly 
the  enconragemeut 
js  and  out,  by  the 
>emocratic  leaderii, 
d  prosperity   have 
em  States,  and  ea- 
oe  the  close  of  tlie 
m  and  flrmueas  of 
B  it  prosecuted  the 
of  the  Union,  and 
;ht  nor  to  tlie  left 
ed,  BO  it  haa  gone 

he  Democratic  ob> 
untereil,  It  has  re- 
ity'to  tbe  revolted 
material  wealth  of 
ir  times  tbe  entire 

lelievea  that  the 
!ome  converted  by 
a  but  to  study  the 
se  States  where  it 
e  character  of  the 
nffrage  and  labor  ; 


the  reasaertion  of  the  old  State  Rights  doc- 
trine, wliich  marked  its  rule  in  aa'e  (letiutm 
times  ;  the  cunningly  drawn  amendments  to 
State  oonatitutions  intended  to  again  divide 
allegiance;  tlie  political  character  of  tbe 
men  who  are  to  repreaent  it  in  the  coming 
Congress  ;  tbe  elevation  through  its  votes  and 
influence  of  those  who  were  mainly  responsi- 
ble for  tbe  Southern  rebellion,  and  who  led. 
its  armies  against  the  Government.  All 
these  things  combined,  point,  as  with  tlie 
finger  of  prophecy,  "to  the  resurrection  of  the 
fatal  doctrine  of  State  Rights  under  Dumo- 
cratio  domination,  if  again  clothed  with  na- 
tional power  by  the  votes  of  tbe  ASieric&n 
people.  Its  votes.  Its  speeches,  its  acta, 
prove  the  Democratic  party  the  same  enoaxy 
of  good  government  that  was  dismissed  from 
power  in  I8(i0.  Shall  it  be  restored  f  Can 
the  nation  trust  in  its  hands  its  honor,  its 
unity,  and  the  solution  of  those  great  prob- 
lems of  humanity  and  civilization,  whioh 
to-day  demanrl  the  highest  wisilom  and  the 
purest  patriotism. 

Why  should  it  trust  to-day  what  it  dared 
not  trust  in   1860,  1884,   1868,   187-2r     The 
party   has  not  changed.     Its  principles,   its 
sympathy,  its  purposes  are  as  clearly  defined 
now  as  then.     If  ihe  nation  could  not  trust 
the  men  who  voted  and  worked  against  the 
Union,  how  oan  it  trust  them,  now  that  they 
are  under  tbe  dnminationof  those  wlio  fought 
against  it  r     Let  loyal  men  have  faith  in  the 
party  that  has  bo  nobly  borne  the  burdens  of 
the  past,  and  so  graudly  brought  the  nation 
through  its  trials.     Let  them  forget  all  local 
jealousies  and  minor  issues  until  it  is  settled 
beyond  dispute,  tliat  the  men  who  saved  the 
Republic  shall  continue  to  govern  it.     Let         ' 
them  h  lid  out  to  all,  whether  friends  or  foes, 
that  the  only  true  basis  for  reeoncilialion  and 
safety,  is,  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  obedi- 
to  its  laws  and  authority. 
:ider  Republicanism  a  grand  future  awaits 
Republic.     If  it  continues   true  to   the 
liiples  of  freedom,  Justice  and  liumanitjr, 
ill  soon  become  tbe  leader  among   the 
)ns  Of  tlie  earth.     Already  its  name  is 
honored  throughout  tbecivilized  world.     Its 
mighty  power,  aa  sbowu  in  the  crushing  out 
of  the  greatest  rebellion   of  modern  times  ; 
wonderful  de'elopraent  since  the  close  of 
I  war ;  its  admirable  system  of   finance, 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  the  Oovem- 
to  meet  every  oUigation  ;  its  willing- 
and   ability   to   protect   its  cilizens  at 
and  abroad ;    its  generous  treatment 
toward   those  who  forfeited  by  treason  all 
claims  npan  its  generosity  ;  its  lioarty  sym- 
pathy for  tiie  oppressed  of  every  clime,  have 
'     it  the  reapect  and  admiration  of  all 
that  love  freedom  ilnd  jastice.    Devo- 
Repablicanism  means  fidelity  to  tbe 
nation. 
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Nothing  shows  the  peculiar  nature  of  State- 
growth  on  this   Continent    more   than  the 
strange  diversity  of  Constitutional  provisions 
and  laws  relating  to  subjects  on  which  most 
ordinary  students  of  the  science  of  Govern- 
ment would  expect  to  find  some  uniformity, 
as  they   can  see  the  great  advantage  to  be 
achieved  by  such  unity  and  general  iden- 
tity.    Take  the  matter  of  school  laws  and 
requirements,  for  instance,  and  examine  the 
tables,  reports  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, which  have,  during  the  past  five  years, 
been  gathered  under  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  in  its  annual  reports.     Compli- 
cation seems  to  have  been  originally  added, 
in  order   to  produce  diversity,  so  that  the 
people  of  one  State  might  dilate,  with  pride, 
on  the  diflferences  between  their  institutions 
and  those  of  some  other  State.     Lawyers  and 
students  of  political  science  are  quick  to  per- 
ceive the  diversities  that   exist  in  our  local 
courts   and   their   modes  of  procedure,  de- 
scending   even    to   the    petty   details   of   a 
**  justice"  bench.     A  comprehensive  scheme 
of  jurisprudence  is  regarded  by  scholars  as 
notable  evidence  of  national  character.    But 
out  of  our  diversity,   often  unnecessary  and 
harrassing  to  those  who  practice  law  or  have 
to   plead  in  courts,   has  grown  a  system  of 
equity  which  has  already  lifted   the  decis- 
ions of  our  highest  courts  in  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  must  in  the  long-run, 
evolve  principles  of  jurisprudence,  as  compre- 
hensive as  those  which  our  policy  as  a  nation 
has  virtually  incorporated  into  the  interna- 
tional political  and  commercial  codes,  under 
which  the  intercourse  of  nations  is  mainly 
directed. 

These  diflferences  are  most  strikingly  ex- 
hibited in  the  older  States.  In  the  majority 
of  the  "Land  States,"  as  those  Common- 
wealths are  termed,  which  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  Public  domain,  there  is,  in  some 
matters,  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity. 
This  is  due  to  causes  common  to  all  of  them. 
The  United  States  system  of  land  survey 
and  sub-division,  is,  in  part,  accountable  for 
a  general  acceptance  of  the  political  as  well 
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as  geographical  township.  Again,  in  many 
of  the  States  the  emigrants,  who,  in  the 
main  shaped  their  first  Constitution,  may 
have  largely  come  from  adjoining  States.  The 
Constitution  of  Ohio  will  be  found  to  have 
been  the  basis  of  a  majority  of  the  central 
Western  States.  Michigan  has  moulded 
the  Northwest,  while  the  Southern  States 
have  taken  on  a  more  provincial  hue,  owing 
largely  to  the  necessities  superimposed  by 
slavery  and  the  Spanish  and  Fteuch  law, 
custom  and  traditions,  which  have  been  in- 
corporated into  the  life  of  such  States  as 
Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  part  of  Texas. 
** Parishes,"  ** districts"  and  ** magistrates' 
beats,"  as  municipal  sub-divisions,  are  heard 

of  in  the  former  slave  States,  while  the  land 

• 

terms  belong  to  other  nationalities,  making  a 
"  confusion  of  tongues  "  which  strikes  North- 
ern or  Western  citizens,  as  so  conflicting. 
Another  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  unity  is 
not  always  found  in  diversity,  as  we  are  apt 
to  boast  in  relation  to  American  afifairs  in  gen- 
eral, is  that  of  weights  and  measures.  There 
are  wide  diflferences  in  diflferent  sections, 
especially  in  dry  measure,  which  cannot  but 
injuriously  eflfect  the  consumer's  interests. 

Perhaps  the  useless  diversity  under  con- 
sideration, ,ean  find  no  better  illustration 
than  in  the  provisions  found  in  State  Consti- 
tutions or  laws,  relative  to  the  enumeration 
of  inhabitants  or  census-taking,  within  the 
borders  of  the  several  States.  Under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  a  .general  census  is 
taken  at  the  end  of  each  decade.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  majority  of  the  States  provide 
for  some  sort  of  intermediate  enumeration  of 
their  inhabitants.  The  logical  and  common 
sense  view  of  such  provisions  and  what  is 
to  be  accomplished  thereby,  would  be  to 
make  them  decennial  in  character,  so  thdt 
they  might  aflford  an  admirable  means  of' com- 
parison between  those  taken  by  the  General 
Government.  This  uniformity  has  not  been 
adopted,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  why 
in  most  cases. 

In    Hough's   **  American    Constitutions," 
vol.  ii.,  page  607,  will  be  found  a  table  under 
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the  title  of  "Basis  of  Representation;  cen- 
sus," which  illustrates  this  diversity.  The 
States  in  which  a  seperate  census  is  pro- 
vided for  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California, 
Florida,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, MnnesoU,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina  and  Wisconsin— in  all  seven- 
teen. 

The  States  in  which  no  provision  is  made 
either  by  Constitutional  requirement  or  leg- 
islative enactment,  are  the  following  :  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maine, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia — ^in  all  eleven. 

In  the  States  of  Maryland  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  legislature  can  make  provision  for 
such  occasional  enumeration  as  they  may 
deem  proper. 

*  In  six  of  the  remaining  States,  provision  is 
made  f.  r  the  taking  of  a  census  regularly,  at 
the  following  periods  and  dates  : 

Indiana  every  six  years ;  the  last  being 

had  in  1871. 
Kentucky  every  eight  years  ;  the  last  in 

1873. 
Missouri  every  ten  years  ;  the  last  in  1866- 
Pennsylvania  every  seven  years  ;  the  last 

in  1871. 

Tennessee  every  ten  years  ;  the  last  in 

1871. 

Michigan  every  ten  years  ;  the  last  being 

in  1874. 

In  ihe  State  of  Mississippi  the  new  consti- 
tution required  that  the  legislature  should 
provide  for  the  taking  of  the  census  as  a 
basis  of  apportionment  at  its  first  session, 
and  every  ten  years  thereafter.  If  such  ac- 
tion has  ever  been  had,  it  is  not  known  at 
this  writing. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  concerted 
action  in  the  Southern  States  now  under 
Democratic  rule  with  regard  to  the  pres- 
.ent  census.  But  whether  there  was  or  not, 
the  result  is  the  same,  and  that  is  a  failure 
io  provide  therefor.  Florida,  Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas and  North  Carolina,  are  under  the 
•control  of  the  party  of  reaction.  Just  as  its 
•disposition  is  manifested  by  cutting  down 
the  school  funds,  it  is  also  exhibited  in  re- 
♦  fusing  appropriations  for  the  purpose  now 


under  consideration.     In  Alabama  and  North 
Carolina  it  was   openly  avowed    tliat     the 
money  required  for  the  census  should  be  di- 
verted to  defraying  the  expenses  of  constitn- 
tional  conventions,  illegally  called,  and  in- 
tended to  obliterate  the  landmarks,  so   far 
as  courage  and  opportunity  allows,  gained 
under  Republican  reconstruction.     In  Flor- 
ida, as  far  as  is  known,  no  action  has  been 
taken,  while  in  Louisiana  and  South  Caro- 
lina of  the  Southern  States  alone  will  tiiere 
be  an  enumeration.     Both  States  are  Repnb- 
lican  in  politics. 

Elsewhere  the  census-takers  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  States  of  California,'  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas,   Massachusetts,    Minnesota,    Nebraska, 
Nevada,  New  York,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island 
and  Wisconsin.     These  thirteen   States    in 
which  enumeration  is  to  be  had,  will  enable 
the  statisticians  to  make  a  fair  exhibit  for 
the  centennial  year,  of  the  then  actual  con- 
dition of  the  Union.     It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  action  was  not  taken  in  all  the 
States,  so  that  we  might  have  known  in  posi- 
tive form  the  huge  strides  taken  in  every 
direction  hy  the  Republic,  whose  birth  was 
recognized  one  hundred  years  ago  by  thir- 
teen feeble  colonies  and  their  three  million 
of  inhabitants. 

In  all   the  States  but  Massachusetts,  the 
plan  adopted,   is    that  of   enumeration  by 
means  of  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  United  States  cen- 
sus is  taken.     This  is  regarded  as  the  best 
one,  where  the  population  is  scattered  over 
large  areas,  or  special  circumstances  lead  to 
the  belief,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  body  of 
foreign-born  residents,  that  individual  citi- 
zens would  not  be  likely  to  fill  up  the  blanks 
in  proper  form. 

The  two  more  important  States  retaining 
this  form  of  census-taking  are  New  York  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  latter  State  is  the  first  to  complete 
the  digest  and  publish  the  returns.  The 
enumeration  was  made  with  very  great  care, 
and  every  attention  was  given  from  the  start 
to  the  minutest  details  necessary  for  its  cor- 
rect and  complete  taking.  A  close  scrutiny 
was  instituted  with  respect  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  enun^erators,  and  the  result  as 
regards  completeness  and  prompt  presenta- 
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lion  of  the  digested  result  is,  as  was  reason- 
able to  anticipate,  in  a  very  high  degree 
satisfactory. 

The  population  of  the  entire  State,  accord- 
ing^ to  the  census  of  1875,  is  258,132  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  National  census  of  1870,  it  was 
217,353,  showing  a  gain  in  five  years  of 
40,779 — ISJ  per  cent,  for  the  five  years,  or 
3^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  population  of  the  State,  according  to 
the  State  census  of  1865,  was  184,965. 
Comparing  this  with  the  numbers  just  as- 
certained, it  appears  that  the  gain  in  ten 
years  is  73,167,  a  gain  of  39^  per  cent,  for 
the  decade,  or  3f  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Daring  the  first  five  years  of  the  decade,  the 
increase  was  at  the  rate  of  3^  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  during 
the  second  half  of  the  decade  is  greater  than 
during  the  first ;  the  increase  during  the 
first  having  been  32,388,  and  during  the 
second  half  40,779,  making  together  an  en- 
tire increase  of  73,167. 

The  schedules  adopted  by  New  York,  are 
quite  as  full  as  the  system  allows,  and  the 
work  is  well  advanced  to  completion. 
*  Schedule  No.  I  relates  to  population,  and 
embraces  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  this  house  and 
tne  name  of  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated  ? 

2.  Of  what  material  is  it  built?  Oi  wood, 
stone,  marble  or  brick  ? 

3.  What  is  its  present  valuation  as  it 
stands — not  as  regards  its  assessed  value  or 
original  codt  ? 

4.  How  many  families  reside  in  this  house  ? 
Are  there  any  families  residing  in  the  cellar 
or  basement,  if  the  house  has  a  cellar  or  base- 
ment ? 

5.  What  are  the  names  of  the  persons  re- 
siding in  this  house  ? 

6.  What  is  the  age  and  what  the  sex  of 
every  person  residing  in  this  house  ? 

7.  Who  of  them  are  white,  who  black,  who 
mulatto,  who  Indian,  who  Chinese,  who 
Japanese  ? 

b.  Uow  does  such  persons  stand  in  relation 
to  the  head  or  heads  of  the  family  or  families 
in  this  house  ?  That  is  to  say,  who  are  wives, 
sons,  daughters,  or  relatives,  to  the  head  or 
Tieads  of  the  family  or  families  ?  Who  ser- 
vants, and  of  what  grade  ? 

9.  What  is  the  birthplace  of  each  person? 

10.  Who  of  them  are  married  who  widowed, 
who  single  ? 


11.  What  is  the  profession,  trade,  or  occu- 
pation of  each  one  ? 

12.  What  is  the  usual  place  of  employment 
of  each  one  ?  Are  any  members  of  the  f  mily 
absent  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  service  ? 

13.  Who  of  the  residents  in  this  house  are 
voters  ?  Who  are  the  voters  of  native  birth, 
who  are  voters  by  naturalization?  Who  of 
the  residents  are  aliens  ? 

14.  Who  of  the  residents  are  owners  of 
land? 

15.  How  many  residents  are  there  over  21 
years  of  age  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ? 

16.  Who  and  how  many  of  the  residents 
are  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  or  idiotic  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  looks 
to  the  bringing  out  of  facts  not  heretofore  em- 
braced in  a  ceurtus,  such  as  the  material,  val- 
nation,  etc.,  of  the  inhabited  buildings,  num- 
ber of  city  land  owners,  mulattoes,  Japanese 
voters,  &c.  The  New  York  census  is  the  first 
in  which  the  Japanese  residents  are  to  be 
enumerated  separately.  The  Federal  census 
of  J  860,  was  the  first  at  which  an  etiumera- 
tion  of  Chinese  residents  was  made. 

Schedule  No.  II  relates  to  marriages  and 
contains  the  following  questions : 

1 .  Of  the  husband :  What  is  your  full 
name  ?  What  is  your  age  ?  What  was  you  r 
civil  condition  before  the  present  marriage ; 
were  you  single,  a  widower  or  divorced  ? 

2.  Of  the  wife ;  What  is  your  full  name  ? 
What  is  your  exact  age  ?  What  was  your 
civil  condition  previous  to  the  present  mar- 
riage ;  were  you  single,  a  widow  or  divorced? 

3.  What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  mar- 
riage ? 

4.  What  is  the  nanre  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  marriage  took  place  ? 

5.  By  whom  was  it  solemnized  ?  By  a  cler- 
gyman, a  civil  magistrate,  or  by  a  declara- 
tion before  witnesses  ?  Give  me  the  name  or 
names  of  the  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  wit- 
nesses by  or  before  whon^  the  marriage  was 
contracted. 

This  is  a  new  form  and  will  elicit  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  data,  as  will  also  Table  No. 
Ill,  concerning  deaths,  in  which  these  ques- 
tions are  asked : 

1.  What  is  the  name  of  the  person  de- 
ceased ?  The  age,  sex,  color,  and  civil  con- 
dition. 

2.  What  was  the  exact  date  of  death  ? 

3.  What  the  native  country  of  deceased  ? 

4.  What  the  trade  or  occupation  of  de- 
ceased ? 

5.  What  the  disease  or  cause  of  death? 

Schedules  IV  and  V  relate  to  agriculture 
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and  other  industries,  and  are  in  the  main, 
m(^eled  after  those  of  the  United  States 
census  for  similar  purpose.  A  miscellaneous 
schedule  is  added,  covering  places  of  pub- 
lic worship,  public  libraries,  literary  insti- 
tutions, newspapers,  etc.,  number  of  hotels, 
stores,  &c.,  in  each  district,  domestic  ani- 
mals in  cities  and  villages,  remarks  on  the 
harvest,  mortality,  etc.,  and  a  table  of  wages, 
exclusive  of  board.  A  special  blank  is  pro- 
vided for  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  idiotic,  which 
is  to  be  filled  by  medical  men  and  the  officers 
of  institutions  devoted  to  their  care. 

Complaints  are  quite  frequent  in  th^e  New 
York  press,  urban  and  rural,  of  the  careless 
and  indifferent  manner  in  which  the  enu- 
merators perform .  their  duties.  This  is  es- 
pecially charged  against  those  of  New  York 
City.  It  is  asserted  that  whole  blocks  and 
rows  have  been  omitted  ;  that  flagrant  de- 
lays have  occurred,  while  it  is  certain  that 
the  officers  themselves  have  beeti  greatly  im- 
peded by  inhabitants  refusing  information. 
Nor  are  these  latter  complaints  made  of  the 
poorer  classes  alone ;  but  largely  of  persons 
residing  in  the  more  fashionable  portions. 
It  is  even  asserted  that  so  far  as  the  city  is 
concerned,  the  work  is  unreliable  and  pro- 
posals are  being  discJussed  to  induce  the 
Legislature  to  have  the  work  done  over  again. 
It  is  understood  this  is,  in  part,  due  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Bureau  in  charge,  requir- 
ing too  much  at  the  hands  of  one  enumera- 
tor, but  more  to  the  fact  that  the  work  has 
been  used  to  reward  political  strikers  of  the 
Democratic  persuasion.  It  is  worth  noting, 
at  this  point,  that  the  compilers  believe  the 
returns  will  show  a  population  of  more  than 
1,200,000  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  the 
census  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  apportion- 
ment for  Legislative  representation,  it  will 
be  seen  that  important  interests  are  watch- 
ing its  results  with  anxiety.  So  far  as  they 
are  known,  it  appears  that  a  large  increase 
is  exhibited  in  the  interior  cities  and  towns. 

Massachusetts  is  the  first  State  to  form- 
ally recognise  the  position  of  Labor,  and  its 
right  to  recdgnition  at  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment, in  so  far  as  to  systematically  make 
inquiries  and  report  on  the  conditions  and 
relations   existing  between    employer  and 


employed,  capital  and  labor,  production  and 
speculation.   The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  that  State,  established  under  a  Repabli- 
can  State  administration  and  legislation,  is 
the  first  evidence  given  that  the  standpoint 
of  the  men  who  toil  for  wages  is  to  be  con- 
sidered,   co-equally  at    least   with   that    of 
the  men  who  work  for  profit.     The  four  val- 
uable reports  of  this  Bureau  have  not  been 
given  to  the  public  without  arousing  severe 
animadversions  from  antagonizing  interests. 
While  the  Bureau  was  open  during  the  first 
years  to  the  criticism  that  it  was  used  too 
exclusively  as  a  means  of  agitation,  and  not 
enough  as  a  clear  and  impartial  channel  of 
examination,  it  has,  nevertheless,  sttadilj 
increased  its  hold  on  public  attention,  alike 
in  the   State   of  whose   administrative   ma- 
chinery it  forms  a  part,  and  in  the  larger 
body  outside,  interested  in  the  subjects  com- 
mitted to  its  charge. 

The  taking  of  the  industrial  and  decen- 
nial census,  now  in  progress,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  this  Bureau.     The 
present  chief.  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  and 
his  able  deputy.  Major  Long,  are  fine  types 
of  the  clear-headed  young  men  who  have 
been  practically  disciplined   by  service   as 
citizen  soldiers,  while  trained  in  their  public 
and  political  relations  in  the  school  of  loy- 
alty to  freedom,  equity  and  national  integ- 
rity, honored  under  the  name  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.     Understanding,  then,  that  the 
people,  in  their  organized  capacity,  have  a 
right   to   a  knowledge  of  the  facts   which 
affect  and  control  their  action  as  individuals, 
whenever  said  facts  relate  themselves  to  the 
community  as  well,  they  have   endeavored 
to  shape  their  inquiries   in  such  a  way  as 
will  bring  out  the  largest   amount  of  infor- 
mation, giving  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
comprehensive   character  to   the   schedule. 
They   recommended,    and    the    Legislature 
adopted,    a  form   of   schedules,   which  re- 
quires the  persons  to  be  enumerated  them- 
selves  to  fill   up  the   blanks.     The   forms 
adopted  in  the  national  census  legislation, 
and  followed  generally  by  the   States,  in 
taking  their    census,    requires    the  enum- 
erator or  marshal   to   fill   the  blanks  him- 
self.     The     plan    adopted    by    Massachu- 
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setts  is.  however,  the  first  attempt  bat  one  * 
of  the  kind,  made  in  this   country.     It   is 
based  on  what  is  termed  a  simultaneous 
enumeration  ;  f.  e.,  a  statement  of  the  entire 
number   of  inhabtants  in  the  State,  on  a 
certain  day,  made  by  each  householder  or 
head  of  a  family.     Dr.  Barnard,  formerly 
National   Commissioner  of  Education,  says, 
in  relation  to  the  one  taken  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  that  *^  Three  methods  of  enum- 
eration have  hitherto  been    employed    in 
taking  a  census  :  By  the  first,  foru>erly  used 
in    the  national  census  and  still  practiced  in 
several  of  the  Western  States,  the  returns 
are  made  by  families  upon  blanks  ruled  into 
as  many  columns  as  the  census  makes  in- 
quiries, and  each  family  using  but  one  line 
of  the  blank  ;  by  the  second  method,  used 
in  the  national  census,  at  the  last  two  enu- 
merations, and  in   several   of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  the  blank  provides  that 
each  name  shall  occupy  one   line,  and  the 
page  is  rulf  d  into  as  many  columns  as  there 
are  separate  inquiries." 

Both  these  methods  require  the  interven- 
tion of  an  enumerator,  who  writes  down  on 
the  spot  the  information  given  him.  The 
third  is  that  adopted  by  the  Commissioner. 
In  several  European  countries,  notably 
Great  Britain  and  Bavaria,  the  custom  has 
long  been  to  employ  householders'  sched- 
ules, to  be  left  with  every  family  for  a  few 
days  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the 
census,  with  instructions  requiring  the  head 
of  each  family  to  fill  out  the  various  answers. 
This  is  the  one  adopted  by  Massachusetts. 
How  thoroughly  the  Bureau  has  shaped  the 
needed  inquiries  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing review  of  the  blanks  : 

There  are  five  i>chedules,  the  "Family,*' 
"Individual,"  "Manufactures,"  "Occupa- 
tion," "Products  and  Property."  Accom- 
panying these  are  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  filling  them ;  also  very  com- 
plete instructions  to  the  enumerated.  The 
first  schedule  is  that  for  the  "Family."     It 


♦The  exception  noted  above  was  that  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  the  Bureau  ot  Edtication, 
under  a  reiioliition  of  Cougress,  adopted  M.ireh  9, 
1867,  provided  for  a  school  census  therein.  Th**  po- 
lice were  use«J  to  distribute  the  form,  and  an  enutu- 
eratiou  of  all  the  inhabitants  was  had  on  the  eleventh 
of  N.)vein»ier,  following  .  The  plan  was  successful, 
and  the  results  satisfactory. 


is  ruled  in  blanks  on  both  sides,  and  on  the 
file  front  where  folded,  the  officer  has  to  in- 
sert "A"  number  of  dwelling  house;  "fe" 
family  number  ;  "  C  "  number  of  families  in 
each  house,  and  "  D  "  how  many  pay  rent. 
P«  rsons  are  informed  that  they  are  required 
by  law  to  fill  up  the  blanks  and  properly 
answer  inquiries.  Then  follows  a  certificate 
of  distribution  and  reception  after  being 
filled,  which  is  signed  by  the  official  who 
does  this  work.  The  inquiries  are  then 
found  on  each  side,  designated  as  "A"  and 
"B."  The  several  blank  columns  are 
numbered  from  "one"  to  "twelve."  The 
following  schedule  belongs  to  this  : 

Christian  name  in  full,  and  initial  of 
middle  name  ;  surname  ;  relation  to  head  of 
family  ;  sex  and  age  ;  color  and  race. 

Single,  married,  widowed  or  divorced ; 
number  of  children  borne  by  women  ;  place 
of  birth. 

Profession,  trade  or  occupation. 

Children  attending  school  three  months 
during  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875  ;  cannot 
read ;  cannot  write. 

Deaf,  dumb,  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane, 
idiotic  and  degree  of  infirmity ;  how  long 
afflicted  ;  particular  disease  or  accident  caus- 
ing the  infirmity  ;  if  from  birth,  give  blood 
relationship  of  those  similarly  afflicted. 

If  pauper,  give  cause  of  pauperism. 

If  convict,  give  nature  of  crime. 

Ratable  Polls ;  legal  voters  ;  naturalized 
voters. 

This  gives  a  very  complete  basis  for  the 
enumerated  side  of  the  census.  This  num- 
bering of  the  inhabitants  was  formerly  the 

only  purpose  of  a  census.  The  necessities  of 
our  complex  life  made  other  data  essential. 
Under  the  foregoing  schedule  there  will  be 
obtained  a  very  accurate  enumeration  of 
whole  and  comparative  "illiteracy" — a  dis- 
tinction which  is  of  value,  but  it  has  not 
heretofore  been  obtained.  Under  the  na- 
tional census,  the  distinction  is  not  made, 
and  so  persons  who  can  read,  but  not  write, 
or  vice  versa,  are  not  separated  from  those 
who  can  do  both.  The  questions  numbered 
from  11  to  14,  have  been  adversely  com- 
mented on,  but  the  Bureau  in  reply  has 
cleared  up  misapprehension.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases  to  which  the  questions  apply,  as  the 
probable  fact  that  the    parties  are    under 
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medical  care,    renders  the    fkcts    require 
readily  obtainable. 

The  "  individual  schedule  '*  marks  the  dis- 
tinct departure  made  in  the  Bay  State  from 
old  systems.  If  this  blank  is  generally  and 
properly  filled  it  will  meet  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant wants  of  social  and  economic  science, 
by  presenting  a  very  large  amount  of  reliable 
data  on  the  important  points  indicated,  '^he 
Bureau  believes  that  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  blanks  it  has  dis- 
tributed will  be  correctly  filled.  The  ques- 
tions contained  in  this  schedule  are  : 

What  is  the  occupation  upon  which  you 
chiefly  depend  for  a  livelihood  ;  were  you  at 
work  May  1,  1875  ;  number  dcDending  upon 
you  for  support ;  number  of  hours  per  day 
employed  in  your   occnpation ;   number   of 


for  improper  use,  as  well  as  for  refusal  to  pro^ 
erly  fill  the  various^schednles  provided. 

The  object  of  the  census  being  to  present 
the  actual  condition  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  its  active  State 
life,  there  are  in  addition  lo  the  foregoing 
schedules,  others  w'aich  will,  when  filled,  ex- 
haustively present    the  material    facts  fur 
such  a  review.      The  next    blank    is  the 
'*  manufacturer's  schedule/'  and  the  person 
filling  it  tells  the  value  of  his  buildings  and 
machinery,  of  foreign  machinery  bought  in 
the  last  decade,  and  the  description,  quantitjr 
and  value  of  stock  used  and  goods  manufac- 
tured during  the  last  year ;  the  number  of 
persons  employed,  their  working  time  and 
wages,  motive  power,  size  of  establishment 


ump.uyeu  m  your   ocuupauon  ;    numoer   oi    ^^^  fire-escapes.     A  separate  item  is  made  of 
days  employed  m  it,  during  the  year  ending    ,,  ,^.i.j  t  lu  *    \  ^ 

May  1   1875.  *  e>         j  b    ^j^^  work  furnished  women  at  their  homes. 


Average  daily  wages,  for  working:  days, 
derived  from  it,  during  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1875  ;  amount  of  wages  derived  from  it, 
for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875  ;  amount  of 
your  other  earnings  for  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1^75  ;  amount  of  wif  's  earnings  for  the 
year  ending  May  1,  1875  ;  amount  of  minor 
children's  earnings  for  the  year  ending  May 
1,  1875. 

Number  of  persons  in  your  family,  over  18 
years  of  age,  prevented  by  continuous  sick- 
ness or  phypical  disability  from  attending  to 
any  occupation. 

Do  you  own  the  house  you  live  in  ;  if  you 
own  it,  what  is  the  amount  of  mortgage  on  it ; 
rates  of  interest  paid  on  such  mortgage;  if 
you  hire,  what  is  the  number  of  rooms ; 
amount  paid  for  a  year's  rent. 

Value  of  garden  crops  raised  by  you,  and 
used  in  your  family,  less  all  money  expendi- 
tures on  account  of  the  same. 

Cost  of  supporting  your  family  [or  your- 
self,] for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875. 

Amount  deposited  in  savings  banks  by 
your  family  [or  yourself]. 

Number  of  volumes  in  30ur  private  library 
if  the  number  is  100  or  over. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  reviewing 
•these  questions  and  those  of  the  other  sched- 
ules, that  the  law  under  which  they  were 
framed,  expressly  guarantees,  that  the  re- 
turns are  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  confiden- 
tial, that  no  names  are  to  be  used  in  connec- 
.tion  with  the  facts  stated,  that  these  are  not 
to  be  at  any  time  made  the  basis  of  assess- 
ment or  taxation,  and  penalties  are  provided 


and  relief  funds  and  libraries  are  also  men- 
tioned.    The  other  questions  on  this  p'>per 
relate  to  gas  companies,  paper,  grist  flouring, 
and  lumber  mills,  tannerie«<  and  cheese  facto- 
ries,    machinery   for    cotton,,  woolen    and 
worsted  goods,   ship-yards   and  publishing 
houses  of  all  kinds.     It  also  requires  a  classi- 
fication of  labor  as  to  ages,  sex,  day  and 
piece  work,  highest  and  lowest  rate  of  wages 
at  specified  periods  during  the  year  ending 
May  1,    1875,   ranged  according  to  age  and 
sex.     This  schedule  properly  filled,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  series,  and  properly 
helps  to  supplement  that  for  the  individual 
laborer,  already  given. 

The  next  is  the  *' occupation  schedule," 
which  is  to  be  filled  out  by  all  other  employ- 
ers, and  seeks  information  of  the  number  of 
hands  in  each  occupatien,  the  value  of  their 
work  and  the  capital  invested,  the  number 
of  each  sex  both  under  and  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  the  time  each  class  is  employed, 
as  well  as  the  highest,  lowest  and  average 
wages.     The  motive  power  used  is  to  be  de^ 
scribed  minutely,  and  the  number  given  of 
those  killed  or  disabled  by  accident  in  each 
establishment  duringr  the  past  year  ;  the  di- 
mensions of  the  building  used  are  also  asked 
for,  with  the  persons  employed  on  each  floor 
and  the  means  provided  for  escape  in  case 
of  fire.     The  fishermen  are  required  to  give 
the  same   class    of  information   concerning 
wagps,  profits  and  investments  in  cod,  mack- 
erel,   shell-fish    and   whale-fishing.     Coast- 
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wise  and  ocean  commerce  are  also  to  be 
stated,  the  hands  and  capital  employed, 
names  of  vessels,  whether  owned  by  citizens 
or  foreigners,  residents  of  the  State  or  other- 
wise ;  also  the  value  and  proportion  of  the 
shares  owned  by  each  class. 

The  remaining  general  schedule,  for  **  pro- 
ducts and  property,**  is  for  those  owning  or 
hiring   farms,  market-gardens,  mines,  quar- 
ries, etc.     The  first  provides  for  the  returns 
of    domestic  mannfactnres,    which  include 
many  things,  from  bark,  blankets,  boots  and 
butter,  to  railroad    sleepers,  sorghum  mo- 
lasses,  wines  and  yarn.     The  description, 
acreage,  quantity  mown  and  value  of  hay, 
form  a  separate  division  ;  the  acreage,  quan- 
tity and  value  of  over  fifty  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles and  grain  are  asked  about,  with  infor- 
mation concerning  as  many  more  miscella- 
neous farm  products,  including  fruits,  meats 
and  dairy  crops.     The  description  and  value 
of  farm  lands  and  buildings  are  taken  in  de- 
tail, and  also  the  other  productive  property, 
including  trees  and  vines,  mines,  quarries, 
pits,  and  domestic  animals,  while  there  are 
also    questions   concerning  the  number  of 
persons  employed  and  wages  paid.     There 
are  some  special  schedules  intended  for  the 
officers  of  public  and  private  institutions, 
such  as  prisons,  poor-houses,  reform  schools, 
houses  of  Correction,  asylums  for  the  insane, 
blind,   deaf  mutes,   libraries    and    schools 
(public  and  private),  and  reservoirs.     The 
information   under  the  last    head  will    be 
scanned  with  some  interest,  after  the  disas- 
ters which  have  occurred  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  of  them  within  a  year  or  two. 
The  work  is  progressing  with  rapidity  and 
a  completeness  that  fully  equals  expectation, 
and  all  the  returns  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  compilers.     Colonel  Wright  fully  ex- 
pects to  present  the  report  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature,  and  its  publication  will  be 
pressed  with  the  utmost  spend.    This  census 
is  the  crowning  effort  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  as  such,  to  fitly  bear  its 
share  in  the  coming  centennial  representa- 
tion.    It  will  be,  without  doubt,  worthy  of 
her  great  place  and  character. 

Its  Mission  not  Ended.  —  For  fourteep 
years  the  Republican  party  has  governed 
the  nation.  Its  record  has  become  the  most 
brilliant  chapter  in  American  history.     No 


citizen  need  blush  over  a  single  line.  Poster- 
ity will  dwell  with  admiration  over  the 
grand  work  recorded  in  so  brief  a  space  of 
time. 

It  has  delivered  the  nation  from  the  hands 
of  its  enemies  ;  its  future  mission  will  be  to 
conduct  it  to  the  highest  possible  plane  of 
nationality.  It  has  a  public  debt  to  pay,  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  country  to  maintain,  a 
currency  to  redeem  in  coin,  an  emancipated 
race  to  protect,  before  it  can  retire  from  a 
work  to  which  it  was  called  by  the  voice  of 
the  people. 

It  is  not  idle  boasting,  but  a  recognized 
truth,  when  we  say  that  the  Republican 
party  represents  the  intelligence,  the  wis- 
dom, the  patriotism,  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
as  found  among  all  classes,  'among  men  of 
culture,  wealth,  industry,  the  true  govern- 
ing   elements  of   nations. 

Democracy  has  some  good  men  in  its  ranks, 
men  who  desire  to  do  right,  and  who  earnestly 
seek  through  their  votes  and  intluence  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  country.  But 
they  are  in  a  hopeless  minority,  powerless 
to  control  the  bad  elements  which  exert  a 
controlling  influence  in  the  Democratic 
party. 

Rascals  will  creep  into  the  best  organized 
society.  They  will  get  irito  the  church,  the 
best  protected  orders,  the  family  circle.  They 
are  not  i^ivited,  but  they  come  under  the 
guise  of  honor,  and  are  known  only  when 
their  acts  betray  them.  Such  men  are  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time  in  the  Republican 
party,  but  as  soon  as  known  they  receive 
the  lash  of  indignation,  or  if  criminally 
guilty,  the  penalties  laid  down  i:i  the  law.. 

To  search  out  and  punish  the  delinqueiit,  to 
ignore  the  unworthy,  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder 
to  those  who  would  use  the  party  to  promote 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  should  be  the 
object  and  aim  of  true  Republicans.  Our 
ranks  are  flUed  with  noble  characters,  men 
of  public  and  private  virtue,  whose  names 
have  become  household  words  in  the  locali- 
ties wheVe  they  reside.  To  bring  them 
to  the  front,  to  nominate  them  for  office, 
to  select  them  as  leaders,  is  to  write  vic- 
tory on  our  party  banners.  Let  this  im- 
portant duty  be  performed. 
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The  progress  of  Democrfttio  reconatruction 
will  bear  coutinaed  watching,  e^peuiallj  in 
the  direclion  of  public  eduo»tion.  There  ia 
a  good  deal  of  disonaaioD  going;  on  in  the 
Soutberu  States,  both  in  the  press  and  the 
forum.  A  few  notes  by  the  wa/  will  not  be 
misplaced. 

In  the  partial  reaction  of  1S74,  Alabama 
was  carried  by  the  D«mocratB.  As  6180- 
where,  vii'tory  there  is  followed  by  blows  at 
the  public  school  aystfin,  as  established 
under  the  Republican  constitution  of  1838. 
The  character  of  those  blows  illustrste  their 
poliuy  of  action  and  ahowa  the  value  of  the 
talk  novr  so  abundant. 

The  Mobile  Register  of  the  1st  inst.,  con> 
tains  an  able-  address  made  by  ax-State 
Superintendent  of  Public  instruction,  Joseph 
Hodgson,  before  the  schools  of  Mobile  and  an 
ttudieuce  of  the  friends  thereof.  That  Mr. 
Hodgson  ia  not  in  marked  opposition  to  the 
patty  in  power  there,  is  evident  by  his  words, 
and  so  in  using  them,  the  accusation  of  un- 
fairness cannot  be  made. 

Preparatory  to  a  statement  of  the  present 
policy,  comes  an  account  of  the  ante-beltum 
schools,  funds  and  legislation,  which  ahows 
with  great  clearness  the  manner  in  which 
the  siaveocracy  of  the  South  dealt  with  tliis 
subject. 

si„i,» — .j_ji(jgj  j^  jIj^  0nion   in 

1  set  aside  the  aiiteenth 
ich  township  for  educa- 
le  used  under  the  grant, 
le  township  wherein  it 

ral  Oovernment,  other 
^re  to  be  selected  else- 
trea  was  about  one  and- 
A  considerable  propor- 
t  more   valuable  cotton 


d  unsold  at  the  present 
oat  liaa  been  shamefully 
I  185fi,  no  public  schools 
.  and  the  funds  derived 
f  the  sixteenth  section, 
private  schools.  Up  to 
a  Constitutional  system 


in  1868,  there  were  no  free  schools  in  Ala- 
bama. Mobile  possessed,  till  the  war  broke 
out,  the  nearest  approach  tharoto.  Co]. 
Hodgson  tells  of  a  township  owned  by  «  few 
planters,  who  had  themselves  made  Suhool 
Commissioners,  and  thpn  appropriate*!  the 
school  land  to  defray  the  edncntioD  of  their 
own  children  in  Europe.  The  breaking  oot 
of  the  civil  war  iu  18'il,  stopped  even  the 
feeble  efforts,  theretofore  making,  to  main- 
tain public  schools  at  different  points.  When 
Iha  war  closed,  the  Democratic  Legislatore 
organized  nnder  the  call  of  Andrew  Job nsoa, 
appropriated  the  State  school  fund,  small  as 
was,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonded 
bt  and  ,to  meet  other  expenses  of  the 
Stale. 

Tliis  school  fund  ia  derived  from  the  pro- 
leds  of  the  school  lands.  That  trust  was 
badly  managed.  Instead  of  several  millioDs, 
the  total  proceeds  thereof  amounted  to  bnt 
91,837,000,  As  a  fund  its  existence  is  only 
nominal. 

Col.  Hodgson  says : 

"  It  was  lost  through  the  ruin  of  the  State 
banks,  and  exists  to-day  only  as  an  interest- 
bearing  debt  recognized  bylhoState.  Within 
the  past  few  years  the  atate  has  allowed  an 
annual  interest  of  eight  par  cent,  upon  this 
trust  debt ;  amounting  for  the  year  18T9  to 
'■■■'■,983.00." 

e  present  Legislature  reduced  the  in- 
terest to  four  per  cent.  In  1852  the  interaat 
allowed  was  six  per  cent.  The  Republican 
Legislature,  from  1868  on,  allowed  eight  per 
cent.  The  reduction  of  interest  is  now  the 
only  dapleiion  this  valuable  fund  has  under- 
gone. 

The  annual  School  fund  in  18^4  and  'bS, 
amounted  to  {270,000.  In  1860,  it  was  re- 
ported at  t276,024— the  interest  on  the  land 
fund  being  137,727.  The  balance  was  made 
up  from  interest  on  certain  surplus  revenues 
of  the  United  States  given  to  the  States  under 
the  act  of  June  23,  183«!,  $53,526  ;  an  annnil 
legislative  appropriation  of  $100,000,  and  the 
retail  license  fees,  etc.,  t34,710. 

The  Constitution  of  1868,  and  the  legisla- 
ture framed   under   it   by   the   BepubUcan 
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majority,  increased  the  State  school  fund  as 

follows : 

Interest  of  10th  section  fund......  $141,983.32 

Inter«»Ht  of  surplus  revenue  fund..     53,526.94 
One-fifth  of  the  annual  revenue..   260,000.  M) 

Poll-tax  collected 80,000.00 

Legialative  appropriation 100,000.(10 

Total $630,510.26 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Democracy, 
when  they  once  more  obtained  control  of  the 
Legislature  was,  the  cutting  away  of  several 
of  these  items.     The  reductions  were  : 

Interest  on  the  surplus  revenue  fund.  $53,526 

Annual  appropriation  100,000 

Reduction  of  interest  on  school  land 

fund,  to  four  per  cent 73,491 

Total  reduction $227,017 

It  is  proposed  to  make  up  this  reduction  by 
a  more  faithful  collection  of  the  poll  tax. 
This  impost,  as  laid  and  controlled  in  the 
South,  is  made  to  bear  hardest  on  the  col- 
ored citizen,  from  whom,  in  fact,  it  is  mainly 
collected.  Its  payment  is  a  condition  prec- 
edent to  voting. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  deny  that  there  is  a 
larger  and  more  creditable  degree  of  interest 
on  the  subject  of  public  education,  throughout 
the  South,  in  Alabama  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
To  so  deny,  would  be  to  confess  that  Republi- 
can principles  and  administration,  had  been 
barren  of  results  in  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  aims  they  have  sought.     But  on 
the  other  hand  the  old  school  of  Democratic 
politicians  are  gaining  renewed  control.  They 
have  always  been  hostile  to  free  schools,  ex- 
cept when  conducted   as  was  formerly  the 
case  in  Mississippi,  as   **poor"  or   pauper 
schoo  s.     Under  their   control,  the  general 
endowments  for  educational  purposes,  made 
by  Congress  from  the  earliest  legislation  on 
the  territories  down  to  the  present  time,  have, 
so  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  been  wan- 
tonly squ£»idered  ;  used  in  the  main  for  the 
corrupt  advancement  or  enrichment  of  the 
privileged  few.     The  same  spirit  is  still  at 
work. 

An  illustration  of  this  has  been  given  in 
the  foregoing.  The  Alabama  Legislature, 
(Democratic),  have  called  a  constitutional 
convention,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  modi- 


fying and  changitig  the  one  framed  in  1868, 
in  important  particulars.  The  Democratic 
candidates  for  delegates  from  Mobile,  were 
required  to  endorse  the  following,  submitted 
by  ** Admiral'*  Semmes  : 

1.  To  vote  for  no  delegate  to  the  State 
convention  who  does  not  announce  himself 
in  advance  as  being  uncompromisingly  in 
favor  of  retaining  in  full  the  present  consti- 
tutional exemptions. 

2.  Who  is  not  in  favor  of  restricting  future 
legislatures  from  contracting  debts  in  the 
name  of,  or  pledging  the  faith  of  the  State  to 
any  person  or  corporation. 

3.  Who  is  not  in  favor  of  expunging  from 
the  constitution  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  late  war,  and  the  qualifications  of  voters 
as  afl'ected  thereby. 

4.  Who  IS  not  mjavor  of  abolishing  the  special 
school  legislation, 

*  This  latter  is  probably  a  mere  euphony  for 
** equal  and  free  schools."  In  connection 
with  this  matter  of  curtailing  the  useful- 
ness of  the  common  schools,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  see  what  is  the  need  thereof  in 
Alabama. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  the  school 
population,  between  the  age  of  five  and 
seventeen  inclusive,  in  Alabama,  was  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Males  173,273 

Females 169,703 


Total 342j7g 

iSVtve— Male 173,100 

Female 16^,548 

342,648 
Total  foreign  born 328 

Whites— UaXt 91,989 

Female 89,7^8 


Total  white , 181,787 

CoZored— Male 81,274 

Female 79,882 


Total  colored 161,156 


Excess  of  white  children  over  col...  20, 631 

Besides  the  above  there  are  .twemty-three 
Indian  children  in  the  State. 
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Of  the  foregoing  school  population  the  at- 
tendance in  1870  was  as  follows  ; 

Male 31,098 

Female 30,226 

Total 61,324 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  the 
school  age  being  342,976,  the  census  leaves 
unaccounted  for  and  not  attending  school  not 
less  than  265,837.  According  to  colors  the 
diyidions  were  as  follows  : 

Attending  schools,  White 61,324 

**        Colored 15,815 

77,139 

Dividing  still  turther,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  were  in  1870  not  less  than  120,463 
white  children  not  attending  school,  and  pre- 
sumably growing  up  in  ignorance.  Of  the 
colored  children,  the  result  is  as  startling, 
though  far  more  excusable,  considering  their 
but  recent  condition  of  slavery.  The  total 
not  in  attendance  on  school  was  145,341. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  then,  and  if 
we  estimate  that  the  children  attending 
school  have  increased  by  one-half,  which  is 
probably  within  the  mark,  we  sha'l  have  a 
total  school  attendance  of  about  112.0  '0  out 
of  a  school  population  of  about  370,000,  thus 
leaving  258,000  receiving  no  education.  Nor 
is  this  the  worst  or  sum  total  of  illiteracy  in 
Alabama,  present  and  prospective. 

According  to  the  census  of  1 870,  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  the  age  of  ten  years 
and  upwards,  who  could  not  read,  was  319,- 
771 ;  while  there  were  380,012  who  could 
not  write.  The  actual  illiterates  were  little 
less  than  one  in  three,  out  of  a  population 
numbering  996,992  persons.  Of  this  class, 
72,259  were  white,  and  280,898  colored.  In 
the  .first  class  48,430  were  21  and  over ; 
19,509  from  15  to  21 — making  of  those  who 
had  practically  passed  beyond  school  influ- 
ences, a  total  of  68,029.  The  colored  stood  as 
follows  :  15  to  21,  54,531  ;  21  years  and  over, 
179,361,  a  total  of  233,892.  To  these  38 
Indians  are  to  be  added,  making  in  1870,  a 
total  of  251,658  persons  over  the  age  of  15 
years,  who  were  wholly  illiterate,  or  not 
quite  one  in  four  of  the  whole  population. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  why  there  should 


be  any  objection  to  the  present  Constitoticni, 
on  the  score  of  its  article  on  education,  it 
organizes  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  ex-offido^  and  withoat^  'wotSy 
as  he  has  to  approve  or  otherwise,  of  its  sets; 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
two  members  from  each  Congressional  dis- 
trict, nine  in  all.  This  body  has  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  common  schools,  and  acts  as  Re> 
gents  to  the  State  University. 

Section  six  provides  that  it  shall  "be  Uie 
duty  of  the  board  to  establish,  throaglioiit 
the  State,  in  each  township  or  other  school 
district,  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or 
more  school?!,  at  which  all  the  children  of 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years,  may  attend  free  of  charge.  * ' 
Under  the  same  article  it  is  declared,   the 
proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  for  the  purpose, 
all  swamp  lands,  and  all  other  lands  given 
by  the  State,  or    by  individuals,    and   un- 
claimed estates,  with  all  money  paid  for  mil- 
itary exemptions,   and  the  rent  of  leased 
lands,  shall  be  reserved  as   a  school  fund.  • 
One-fifth  of  the  annual  revenue  collected  by 
the  State  is  also  to  be  devoted  to  school  pur- 
poses.    It  is  this  latter  portion  which  the 
Democratic  legislature  has  refused  to  pro- 
vide for,  among  the  other  reductions  they 
have  made. 

These  *figures,  compared  with  the  Demo- 
cratic reduction  of  the  school  fund,  and 
Semmes'  instructions  relative  to  the  school 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  do  not  augur 
very  well  for  Democratic  interest,  so  far  as 
Alabama  is  concerned,  in  the  cause  of  public 
education. 


If  the  Southern  States  have  failed  to  be- 
come prosperous,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  meas- 
ures of  reconstruction,  but  in  the  people 
themselves.  If  Southern  Democrats  had 
worked  one-half  as  earnestly  to  help  recon- 
struction as  they  have  to  oppose-  it,  peace, 
security,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  would 
be  fully  possessed  by  the  South  to-day.  It 
is  not  too  late  to  learn  wisdom  from  the 
past.     Let  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of 

the  Southern  States  unite  in  efforts  to  build 
up,  instead  of  tearing  down,  and  the  Cen- 
tennial year  will  see  the  South  on  the  high 
road  to  wealth. 
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The  growth  of  the  United  States  has  been 
more  marked  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  age  thereof  is  bnt  ninety-nine  years,  but 
in  that  period,  despite  the  fact  that  we  started 
out  on  our  march,  staggering  under  a  heavy 
national  debt,  and  have  been  confronted  by 
tb.ree  sanguinary  strugi>les,  each  of  which 
made  heavy  drafts  upon  our  treasure  and  re- 
scarcer,  we  stand  to-day  more  than  the  peer 
of  any  nation  on  earth.     Ninety-nine  years 
ago,     we    nujnbered     but    thirteen    States, 
whereas  now  we  number  thirty-seven  States 
and  ten  territories.     Then  our  territory  em- 
braced but  three  millions  of  people,  while  now 
we  number  forty-two  million.     Ninety-nine 
years  ago  we  had  no  railroads.     Nor  was  it 
until  1827  that  the  first  railroad  tie  was  laid, 
and  in  that  year  we  had  but  three  miles. 
Now  we  have  over  seventy  thousand  miles  of 
railroad.     Then  we  had  no  telegraph  wires, 
neither  had  we  half  a  century  ago,  but  now 
we   have  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
miles  of  electric  telegraph,  not  counting  some 
thirty-five  thousand  miles  of  submarine  tele- 
graph.    The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  never 
rode   on  a  railroad  car,  sent  a  message  by 
telegraph,  used  a  postage  stamp,  or  saw  a 
self-sealing  envelope.     Steam,  as  a  motive 
power,  was  undeveloped.  Daguerre  had  not 
discovered  the  fact  that  the  sun  could  be 
utilized  as  a  portrait  taker,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  labor-saving  machines  of  this  age  are 
creatures   of   the  inventive  genius  of   the 
present  generation. 

Great  as  has  been  our  growth,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  are  but  beginning  to  grow.  The 
billows  of  the  Atlantic  are  made  white  with 
the  steam  and  sails  of  ves-els  coming  hither, 
bearing  people  from  every  nation,  speaking 
every  tongue  and  representing  every  class 
and  condition  of  society,  with  strong  hands 
and  buoyant  hearts,  ready,  willing  and  anx- 
ious to  cultivate  our  soil,  delve  in  our  mines, 
work  at  our  forges  and  add  to  our  store  of 
literature  and  general  information.  From 
the  crowded  streets  of  London,  tho  pine- 
clad  hills  of  Norway,  the  vineyards  of  Ger- 
many and  Prance,  tax  and  tithe-ridden  Ire- 
land, from  every  portion  of  the  world  come 
old  men  and  women,  young  men  and  maid- 


ens, and  women  bearing  in  their  arms 
their  tender  offspring,  who  have  bidden  fare- 
well to  the  home  of  their  birth  and  youth, 
and  graves  of  their  sires.  The  intelligence 
that  a  land  of  freedom,  where  despotism 
never  reigned,  where  labor  is  respectable  and 
laborers  respected,  and  where  industry  is 
properly  rewarded,  had  been  wafted  across 
the  deep  to  them,  and  they  resolved  on  cast- 
ing their  lot  with  us  and  becoming  part 
of  us. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  evidences  of  the 
growth  of   our  country,   is    manifested   in 
the    fact  that    the   States    are   outgrowing 
their  Constitutions.     Even  those  which  have 
been  working  under  Constitutions   formed 
since  the  close  of  the  late  w-ir,  find  th em- 
elves    hampered  thereby,   and  are  forming 
new   oufs  better  adapted  to  the  times  and 
exigencies.     True,   some   of  the    ante-bellum 
slave  States,  give  evidence  of  being  seized 
with  apprehension,  lest  they  have  advanced 
too  far,  and  favor  retrogression,  but  the  train 
of  thought  and  progress  is  rushing  along  our 
every  highway,  and  they  who  do  not  heed 
it  will  be  crushed  by  its  wheels.     Especially 
do  the  fossils  air  their  Bourbonism  by  oppos- 
ing progressive  school  systems  and  measures, 
but  the  masses  realize  that  education  is  the 
key  to  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  is 
the  basis  of  our  system  of  government,  the 
bulwark  of  our  security  as  a  nation  and  a 
people.     The  better  informed  the  elector  is, 
the  more  dependence  he  places  upon  his  own 
power  of  discrimination,  and  the  less  is  he 
controlled  by  those  who  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  his  action.     The  enfranchisement 
of  the  blacks  and  the  securiiig  of  their  civil 
rights,  are  measures  which  have  shocked  the 
reminiscences  of  ancient  chivalry,  and  they 
would  faifi  retard  or  impede  the  progress  of 
those  who  accept  the  situation  and  hail  its 
incident  blessings. 

Before  us  lies  the  Constitution  lately 
framed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  "Junior  State,"  Nebraska,  an  epitome 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  general 
reader : 

It  prohibits  special  legislation  ;  abolishes 
all  fee   compensation  for   State  officers ;     it 
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confers  the  right  of  saffrage  upon  all  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  all  foreign- 
born  citizens  who  have  taken  out  naturali- 
zation papers ;  prohibits  sectarian  instruction 
in  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  the 
State,  and  prohibits  the  acceptance  by  the 
State  of  any  grant,  conveyance  or  bequest  of 
money  or  property  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
purposes  ;  prohibits  the  diversion  of  State 
revenue  for  any  local  purpose ;  limits  its 
county  taxes  to  IJ  per  cent.;  prohibits  sub- 
scriptiors  by  municipalities  to  railroads,  but 
allows  donations  of  money  when  sanctioned 
by  a  majority  vote ;  confers  on  the  legisla- 
ture large  powers  over  railroad  management ; 
declares  railroads  to  be  public  highways  and 
authorizes  the  Legislature  to  establish  maxi- 
mum rates   of   freight  and  transportation; 


prohibits  municipalities  from  incorriag^  in- 
debtedness for  ordinary  purposes  exceeding 
five  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valae  of  prop- 
erty ;  provides  that  each  Legislator  and 
State  officer  shall  subscribe  to  an  oath  not 
to  take  or  accept  a  bribe,  under  penalty; 
drunkenness  is  made  a  cause  for  impeach- 
ment and  removal  from  office. 

There  are  two  coupon  or  separate  clauses^ 
one  prohibiting  the  removal  of  the  State 
Capital,  except  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people,  the  t»ther  providing  for  an  expression 
of  the  people  as  to  their  preference  for  U.  S. 
Senator,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  shall  elect  such  official,  a  new 
and  novel  feature,  the  teachings  of  which 
will  be  solicitously  watched. 


REPUBLICAN  PROSPECTS. 


We  believe  that  the  result  of  the  State 
elections  this  fall  will  disclose  a  compact, 
vigorous  and  successful  Republican  party. 
From  every  quarter  ther**  comes  the  most 
cheering  intelligence.  Out  of  the  shadow 
that  came  over  us  in  the  general  elections  of 
last  year,  we  see  unmistakable  evidence  of 
returning  light  and  of  noon-day  effulgence. 
The  dark  cloud  of  political  insanity,  which 
since  then  has  seemed  to  hang  ominously 
over  the  nation,  is  surely  breaking  away, 
and  the  clear  light  of  political  reason  is  hasten- 
ing its  homeward  flight.  Not  only  those 
who  have  all  along  been  Republicans,  but 
truthful  and  honest  men  everywhere,  have 
become  conscious  of  the  approach  of  danger, 
and  that  it  must  be  averted.  They  are  fully 
alive  to  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
present  campaign  in  the  pivotal  States,  and 
they  have  both  the  courage  and  the  ability  to 
command  success.  In  Ohio  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Ohio  especially,  where  the  fiercest 
battle  must  be  fought,  our  friends  are  mar- 
shaling in  solid  phalanx,  with  an  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm,  that  are  auguries  of  victory 
in  every  good  cause.  The  people,  who,  for 
various  reasons,  were  sluggish  and  fretful  a 
year  ago,  are  now  awake  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  some  things  yet  which  they  hold  dear, 
and  which  they  are  unwilling  to  surrender. 


They  well  know  that  the  time  has  come  when 
they  must  renew  in  earnest  the  struggle  with 
their  desperate  and  unscrupulous  foe  ;  that 
the  elections  in  October  and  November  next, 
are    something  more    than    ordinary   skir- 
mishes— that  they  are  battles  for  position  in 
the  great  conflict  next  year  for  the  possession 
of  the   national  Government ;  and  they  do 
not  propose  to  permit  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  administering  to  their  enemy  such 
a  rebukQ  as  their  audacity  and    hypocrisy 
deserve.     It  has  not  yet  become  quite  clear 
to  their  minds,  that  it  will  be  safe  to  trust 
well-known  and  avowed  enemies  with  all 
that  is  most  sacred  in  life ;  to  drive  from  the 
grand  old  ship  the  crew  that  have  remained 
steadfast  in  the  performance  of  their  trust, 
through  storms  and  perils,  through  sorest 
trials  and  fiercest  assault,  that  pirates  may 
plunder  and  destroy  her.     Those  who  in  all 
seasons  have  stood  firm  as  a  rock  amid  the 
sea,  must  not  be  supplanted  by  those  who 
trim  to  every  passing  breeze,   steadfast  in 
nothing,  but  an  eager  desire  to    seize  the 
spoils. 

That  the  present  oinens  are  auspicious, 
need  not  be  surprising.  Last  year,  for  various 
reasons,  which  no  man  could  forsee  and  no 
government  prevent,  the  people  were  sullen 
and  supine,  and  showed  their  discontent  bj 
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•ting  down  their  friends  and  voting  up  their 
lemies,  who  have  either  betrajed  them,  or 
ho  w^ ill  do  so  at  the  first  opportunity.  There 
as  tUen  no  great  natioual  peril ;  but  that , 
ttle  experiment  has  fully  »-atisfied  their  pru-  , 
ent    curiosity.    The  friends  of  good  gov- 
rniuent,  of  the  maxims  and  tenets  of  the 
.epublican  party,  are  now,  as  they  have  been 
ince  1 800,  in  the  majority  ;  and  it  is  absurd 
nd  illogical  to  suppose,  that  in  a  crisis  they 
v^ould  surrender  all  the  ground  they  have 
airly,   yet  so  dearly,  won.     Experimenting 
vith.  and  trusting  the  Democratic  party  as 
low  led,  and  as  it  is  now  comporting  itself 
)  very  where,  would  be  a  folly  of  which  we 
trust   the  nation  will  never  be  guilty.      To 
believe  that,  in  the  light  of  experience,  and 
under  the  sober   teachings  of  history,  '  Uis 
people  could  so  far  forget  their  duty  to  them-  I 
selves  and  their  country,  as  to  deliberately  | 
reverse  all  their  glorious   history,   and  set 
the   seal  of  idiocy  upon  all  their  grandest 
achievements,   by    ushering    into    power  a 
combination  of  men  whose  inspiration  and 
hope  are  in  the  degradation  and  betrayal  of 
the  nation,  would  be  unworthy  an  American 
citizen,  and  too  absurd  to  find  a  lodgment  in 
any  honest  heart.     It  takes  long  years   of 
tyranny  and  oppression  to  reduce  a  great 
people  to  a  state  of  indifierence,  and  to  cause 
them  to  look  without  concern  and  without 
dismay    upon    their    ignominy     and    their 
shame.    It  was  only  alter  long  centuried  of 
shameless  lawlessness  and  tyranny,  that  the  < 
once  great  Roman  empire  could  be  sold  at ' 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  and  the  day 
is  yet  distant  when  this  people  will  so  forget  i 
their  duty  and  their  honor,  as  to  set  their 
seal'of  condemnation  upon  all  their  achieve- 
ments. 

This  then  is  the  time  for  all  good  citizens 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder ;  and   we  be- 
lieve that  thousands  who  have  not  yet  affiil- 
iated  with  the  Republican  party,  and  thous- 
ands more,  who,  in  1872,  followed  an  old  and 
trusted  leader  into  a   crooked  path,  whose 
termination  could  be  nowhere  else  than  in 
the  present    so-called    Democratic    party, 
will  now  be  found  in  our  ranks.     And  they 
are  welcome  I     Their  hearts  are  with  us,  and 
le^  them  come.     The  party  has  yet  a  bright 


future  before  it,  and  it  cannot  afl'ord  to  quar- 
rel with  its  friends  over  the  past.  It  has 
freely  used  the  scalpel  and  the  broad-axe  in 
severing  from  itself  the  putrid  excrescences 
and  deformities  which  are  incident  to  hu- 
man government,  and  it  is  now  ready  and 
equipped  for  the  campaign. 

— ■  m 

Mr.  Amaba  Walkbr  has  written  a  letter  on 

the  finances,  in  which  he  says  the  Americans 

use  a  dollar  of  less  value  than  that  of  any 

other  civilized  nation  of  the  globe,  and  he 

adds : 

**  This  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ex- 
isting business  depression,  and  we  shall  not 
recover  from  it  fully  until  our  currency  is  re- 
stored to  par  with  gold.  We  cannot  export 
our  cotton  manufactures  as  before  the  war, 
and  why?  Because  our  redundant  and  de- 
preciated paper  circulation  makes  our  dol- 
lar of  less  value  than  the  dollar  of  any  other 
country,  and  thus  enhances  the  cost  of  our 
fabrics  by  raising  home  prices.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  suffer  great  loss  upon 
everything  they  send  abroad,  whether  of  ag- 
ricultural or  manufacturing  production,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  upon  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  funding  of  greenbacks 
until  at  par  with  specie,  whether  by  direct 
conversion  into  bonds  or  indirectly  into  com- 
pound interest  notes,  convertible,  after  a  giv- 
en time,  into  such  bonds.  The  latter  is  best, 
because  the  most  easy  and  natural,  but  either 
will  accomplish  the  object." 

The  World's  Iron  and  Coal  Production.— 
The  world's  annual  production  of  cast  or 
pig  iron,  is  set  down  at  14,485,972  gross 
tons.  In  production,  Great  Britain  leads  the 
world,  its  production  of  pig  iron,  in  1873, 
being  6,566,451  tons.  The  United  States, 
during  the  same  year,  produced  2,560,962. 
Germany  comes  next,  with  1,664,802  tons  in 
1>72,  and  France,  with  1,381,000  tons,  in 
1873. 

The  annual  production  of  coal  throughout 

the  world,  for  1873,  was  262,.o67,342.     Great 

Britain  heads  the  list,  with  12<', 016, 747  tons; 

the  United  States  stands  second,  with  45,- 

413,400  tons  ;  Germany  third,  with  42,324,- 

469  ;  France  fourth,  with  16,500,000  tons. 
In  1872,  Belgium  produced  15,658,948  tons  ; 
Austria,  10,^43,998,  while  the  great  Empire 
of  Russia  produced  only  1,097,832  tons,  a 
trifle  more  than  Nova  Scotia,  which  pro- 
duced 1,051,467.  The  coal  production  of 
Germany  has  beeti  more  than  doubled  since 
1862. 
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ELEMENTS  OP  STRENGTH  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTT 


A  safe  proposition  to  lay  down  and  chal- 
lenge opposition,  is  that  no  dominant  politi- 
cal party  was  ever  wholly  overthrown,  except 
when  an  issue  that  every  body  could  see  and 
feel,  was  presented  in  antagonism  thereto. 
What  hope  therefore,  have  the  elements  in 
conflict  with  the  Republican  party,  lor  suc- 
cess ?  What  issue  do  they  present  in  conflict 
with  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  dominant  political 
party  of  the  country  ?  What  has  the  domi- 
nant party  done  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
the  peopl^?  These  are  querie  which  we 
purpose  scanning  and  answering : 

1st.  What  hope  have  the  elements  in  con- 
flict with  the  Republican  party  for  success  ? 
Surely  none  founded  upon  reason,  or  aught 
save  prejudice  and  lust  for  office.  Some, 
when  questioned  as  to  what  they  base  their 
hopes  upon,  say  that  it  is  upon  frauds  per- 
petrated by  Republican  officials,  and  with 
apparent  earnestness  inquire  if  we  deny  that 
corruptii.nists  have  been  revealed  w  thin  the 
official  fold  of  the  Republican  parly  ?  We 
answer,  **No.**  But,  coupled  with  our  an- 
swer comes  the  question  :  "  Who  discovered 
and  exposed  the  corruptionists  ?'  *  There  has 
not  been  an  administration  from  that  ot 
Washington  down  to  Grant,  under  which 
corruption  has  not  shown  its  hideous  head, 
and  confronted  the  governing  power.  But 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  not  until  the 
Republican  party  came  into  power,  were  op- 
portunities for  plunder  so  manifold,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been,  proportionately,  more 
exempt  from  loss  under  Republican  authority 
than  while  ihe  Government  was  adminis- 
tered by  any  other  party.  The  war  and  the 
condition  of  things  resulting  therefrom,  oc- 
casioned the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
many  more  offices  than  were  ever  before 
known  to  our  political  system.  The  Repub- 
lican party  did  not  generate  the  necessity  for 
these  offices.  Those  opposed  to  the  Republi- 
can party  did,  however,  and  the  administra- 
tions following  that  of  Buchanan  confronted 
the  wa*  and  its  attendant  incidents  as  neces- 
sity demanded.  As  a  rule  every  corruption- 
iflt  developed  in  the  Republican  party,  has 


been  drawn  into  the  light  by  the  hand  of  tbf 
party  which  clothed  him  with  power  or  op- 
portunity to  steal,  and  in  a  majority  of  casai 
the  Government  has  been  made  wh  le,  and 
penitentiary  doors  have  swung  open  to  receive 
the  peculators.  We  take  it  that  if  a  son 
commits  a  theft  of  which  his  father  has  cog- 
nizance, and  is  handed  over  to  the  authorities 
by  said  parent  for  trial  and  punishment,  com- 
plicity would  not  rightfully  attach  to  the  name 
of  the  family,  however  much  disgrace  the  son 
might  have  brought  upon  himself  and  his  own 
character.  Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for 
many  Republicans,  honored  with  positions  of 
trust,  had  they  never  sought  or  accepted  sbch 
places.  They  owe  their  fall  to  themselves, 
and  their  exposure  to  the  party  whose  con- 
fidence they  violated. 

2d.  What  issue  do  they  present  in  conflict 
with  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  dominant  politi- 
cal party  of  the  country  ?  None  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  known  to  every  political  student,  that  no 
party  in  this  country  was  ever  overthrown, 
save  on  sharp  and  clearly  defined  issues, 
antagunistic  to  snch  party  and  in  consonance 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  reader 
need  but  turn  his  mind's  eye  back  to  three 
years  ago,  when  all  the  odds  and  ends  were 
associated  with  the  Democratic  party,  to  dis- 
integrate the  Republican  organization,  but 
there  being  no  principle  to  sustain  them,  and 
no  issue  save  that  founded  upon  personal  or 
political  prejudice,  the  attempt  was  impo- 
tent, covering  the  parties  to  the  scheme  with 
shame  and  confusion. 

3d.  What  has  the  dominant  party  done  to 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  people  ?  In  all 
our  reading  from  what  falls  from  tongne  or 
pen  of  those  in  antagonism  to  the  Republican 
party,  we  have  failed  to  note  any  substan- 
tiated charge  of  want  of  fealty  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  its  pledges,  or  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  Charges  are  not 
wanting  against  representatives  of  the  party, 
from  the  President  down  to  the  humblest 
of  his  subordinates,  but  they  are  the 
offspring  of  hate  and  malice,  bearing  upon 
their  face  the  impress  of  their  origin.    It 
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latters  not  that  the  national  debt,  whiok  the 
•emocracy  were  wont  to  say,  oonld  never 
ad  wo  aid  never  be  lifted,  has  been  materi- 
V\y  reduced,  diminished  to  an  extent  which 
emonstratea  as  well  the  capacity  to  pay  it  oflf, 
s  the  will  and  design  of  the  party  in  power 
o  pay  it,  and  this  too,  while  the  work  of 
mloadin^  our  people  from  the  burthens  of 
axation  has  been  going  on.  It  matters  not 
hat  every  pledge  in  harmony  with  the  plat- 
brms,  upon  which  representatives  of  the 
mrty  were  elected,  have  been  redeemed ; 
itill  penci  s  are  worn  out,  ink  wasted  and 
breath  exhausted,  in  denouncing  the  men 
ind  party  who  and  which  deserve  plaudits 
for  pieserving  inviolate,  their  plighted  faith. 
No,  the  Republican  party  has  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

We  argue   from  these  premises,  that  the 
Republican  party  cannot  and  will  not  be  de- 


feated in  1876.  Nor  indeed,  do  we  believe 
that  its  mission  will  be  wholly  fulfilled  in 
1880,  nor  until  the  life  of  professed  and  pro- 
nounced Republicans  is  as  safe  in  the  South 
as  that  of  Democrats  is  and  always  has 
been  at  the  North — and  further,  until  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  organization, 
are  accepted  and  illustrated  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth .  It  took  well  nigh  a  century 
tor  the  seed  sown  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public to  spring  forth,and  it  was  only  through 
the  agency  of  the  Republican  party,  that  it 
fructified -that  our  country  became  in  foot 
as  in  name,  free,  and  we  have  faith  to  believe 
that  the  practical  workings  of  a  true  Repub- 
lic— a  Republic  founded  upon  the  consent  of 
the  people — will  spread  and  permeate  until 
it  takes  hold  upon  all  the  govermental  sys- 
tems of  the  world. 


CARPET  BAGGERS. 


Col.  John  Forsythe,  of  the  Mobile  Register^ 
thinks  that  the  old  rebel  element  in  the  South 
made  a  mistake  in  holding  aloof  while  re- 
construction was  in  progress,  and  in  ignoring 
the  negro.     The  late  owners  of  slaves  let  slip 
the  opportunity  to  conciliate  the  freedmen 
when  the  war  was  over,  and  they  possessed 
the  rights  of  citizenship.     Instead  of  smiiiug 
upon  the  colored  man,  who  could  cast  a  bal- 
lot for  whom  he  pleased,  tue  Southern  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  above  labor,  stood  upon  the 
order  of  their  gentility,  abused  the  negro,  and 
prophesied  that  he  was  so  improvident  that 
he  musL  become  extinct^  or  that  there  must 
be  a  war  of  races  in  which  his  extinction 
would  be  hastened  by  the  delight  his  extin- 
guishers would  take  in  the  work.     When 
those  gentlemen  addressed    themselves  to 
affairs  they  found  them   complicated,   and 
were  much  grieved  that  they  had  not  assisted 
in  the  oomplication.     But  there  was  worse 
Whind.  They  found  the  negro  controlled  by 
*  lot  of  •  adventurers— carpet-baggers — ^who 
hadMuoated  him  np  to  a  distrust  and  dread 
of  the  gentlemen  in  all  matters  political,  and 
who,  by  negro  votes,  were  set  up  to  misrule 
tiie  State.     "The  negroes,"  Col.  Forsythe 

said,  "  always  trusted  us  in  all  else  ;  oame 


to  us  for  advice  and  for  assistance  when  in 
trouble,  and  gave  us  their  money  to  keep  for 
them.  But  they  were  taught  such  terror  of 
us  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they 
vote  with  us.  This  it  was  that  forced  upon 
us  what  you  term  the  white  line.  We  suc- 
ceeded. Now  they  find  they  are  not  re- 
enslaved  nor  are  their  rights  abridged,  and 
we  look  for  that  line  to  disappear.  But  it 
will  take  some  time." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Colonel  spoke 
of  the  colored  citizens  dreading  the  old  gov- 
erning class  so  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  '*  vote  with  them."  And  we  think 
it  possible  that  the  idest  might  be  extended, 
and  include  a  determination  not  to  vote  for 
them  or  for  any  man  who  holds  similar  senti- 
ments. At  all  events  they  may  feel  called 
upon  to  delay  their  support  of  the  class  in 
question,  until  they  are  assured  that  the 
colored  people  will  receive  fair  play  and  pro- 
tection at  its  hands — a  trifling  matter,  per- 
haps, in  the  estimation  of  that  class,  bul  of 
vital  importance  to  the  negroes  themselves. 
But  the  timidity  of  the  negro  is  not  altogether 
without  9ause,  even  if  we  take  the  bland  ex- 
pression of  Col.  Forsythe  at  its  best  inter- 
pretation.    For  a  recent  writer  on  the  affairs 
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of  Alabama,  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  statement  of  the  gallant  Colonel,  puts  on 
record  that — **  by  no  possible  reconstruction 
can  the  white  population  of  Alabama  be  re- 
constructed into  a  State  like  Massachusetts 
or  Illinois.  In  considering  their  condition  and 
progress,  begin  by  dropping  such  notion." 

Surely  this  is  the  key  to  the  mystery! 
The  colored  citizens  understand  the  political 
aspect  of  affairs  in  which  their  interests  are 
involved.  And  in  view  of  such  a  record  as 
the  above,  the  colored  voters  have  abundant 
reasons  to  withhold  their  ballots  from  electing 
men  who  keep  the  State  in  continual  agita- 
tion. 

The  epithet  **  carpet-bagger,*'  and  the 
opprobium  sought  to  be  fastened  in  its  appli- 
cation, mean  nothing  more  than  that  a  Repub- 
lican stranger  from  another  State,  probably 
from  the  North,  has  exercised  his  right  of 
citizenship  in  removing  to  the  South.  But 
there  aro  some  men  who  nave  removed  to 
the  South  whom  the  bravest  and  most  gal- 
lant of  the  whole  army  of  gentlemen  who 
fought  for  the  lost  cause  would  never  dream 
of  calling  "carpet-baggers."  Gov.  Houston 
is  a  '*  carpet-bagger  "  in  that  sense,  but  no 
Southern  gentleman  would  demean  himself 
by  calling  him  so.  We  learn  that  Houston, 
elected  Governor  on  the  white-line  ticket, 
will  be  remembered  among  the  politicians  as 
having  been  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1841  to  1861,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
term,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  during  Pierce's  administration. 
He  was  a  Douglas  Democrat  and  an  Anti- 
Secessionist  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
he  withdrew  from  Congress  in  the  year  1861, 
apparently  following  his  State,  as  he  sup- 
posed, out  of  the  Union. 

Now,  Mr.  Houston  was  born  in  Tennessee, 
and  though  he  went  to  Alabama  when  young, 
he  has  never  been  charged  with  carpet-bag- 
gerism ;  and  such  a  charge  against  him 
would  never  be  brought.  But  if  a  Northern 
Republican  went  to  Alabama  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  it  his  ho{ne  and  living  up  to 
his  principles,  he  would  be  a  carpet-bagger, 
marked,  to  be  ostracised.  The  difference  is 
here.  Mr.  Houston  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
governing  class,  who  dry-nursed  him  to  this 
day^  because  an  exponent  of  its  sentiments. 


The  crime  of  carpet-baggerism  in  the  North- 
ern Republican  living  South,  is  that  he  lofwes 
freedom  strong  enough  to  claim  it  for  him- 
self and  for  all  men  who  have  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  because  he  believes  that  all  men 
are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  For  this  he 
is  a  carpet-bagger.  And  yet  the  governing 
class,  individnally  and  collectively,  say  they 
are  friends  of  the  negro,  and  lament  that  he 
will  not  vote  either  with  them  or  for  them- 
Is  the  negrd  wise,  or  otherwise  ? 
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but  it  must  be  on  a  Democratic  basis,  or  none 

at  all.    This  is  the  way  the  Louisville  Cofiner- 

Journal  (Dem.)  regards  the  situation  : 

The  South  is  readier  than  the  North  to 
celebrate  the  national  birthday.  It  is  the 
Radical  party  that  stands  across  the  path, 
breathing  hate  and  death,  flotirishing  its 
bloody  weapons  and  displaying — not  the 
beautiJul  Star-bpangled  Banner — emblem  of 
liberty  and  law  — but  the  black  flag  of  sub- 
jugation, with  skulls  and  cross-bones. 

The  Republican  party  was  brought  into  ex- 
istence to  defend  and  maintain  *Uhe  beauti- 
ful Star-Spangled  Banner— em bleih  of  liberty 
and  law."  When  Bourbonism  becomes  re- 
conciled to  this  banner,  and  the  only  issue 
before  the  country  is,  which  party  can  best 
protect  this  *' emblem  of  liberty  and  law," 
we  shall  have  reached  the  true  basis  of  re- 
conciliation. For  this  **  good  time  coming  ** 
the  Republican  party  is  earnestly  laboring. 

Nothing  excels  in  wonder  the  bridge  sys- 
tem of  the  West,  all  built  up  since  the  war. 
The  Miisouriis  bridged  at  St.  Charles,  (3,535 
feet  h)ng),  Boonville,  Kansas  City,  Leaven- 
worth, Atchison,  St.  Joseph  ($l,000,oOO), 
and  Omaha.  The  cost  of  these  bridges  was 
about  111,000,000,  or  $J,000,000  less  than 
the  single  bridge  and  approaches  at  St. 
Louis.  The  Ohio  is  bridged  eight  times 
below  Pittsburg  at  a  cost  of  116,000,000. 
The  Mississippi  is  bridged  at  St.  Louis,  Han- 
nibal, Keokuk,  Burlington,  Clinton,  Du- 
buque, Winona,  La  Crosse,  St.  Paul,  and 
other  places,  at  a*  cost  of  $-5,000,000.  An 
engineer  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the  bridges 
of  the  United  States  built  since  the  war  had 
cost  $150,000,0o0.  The  great  bridges  at 
Say  brook,  Albany,  Havre  de  Grace,  and 
Buffalo  do  not  bear  coirparison  with  the 
bridge  system  of  the  West. 
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Th.e    Missouri  Constitutional   Convention 
Bow^  about  adjourning)  has  formed  a  Consti- 
tation  for  that  State,  which  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable instrument.     It  will   be  remem- 
bered that  the  Democracy  of  that  State  re- 
gained power  by  the  help  of  some  50,000  Re- 
publicans.    Thvjse  voters,  who  believed  that 
diseufranchisement  was  a  two-edged  weapon 
cutting  either  way,  sacrificed  their  party  or- 
ganization to  enforce  that  belief.     By  their 
action  the  State  was  transferred  to  that  party, 
to  vyhich  the  voters  alluded  to,  had  always 
been-  opposed.     Of  this  result  no  special  com- 
plaint his  been  made.     Indeed,  it  must  have 
been    foreseen.     But,   on   the  other    hand, 
there  comes  the  use  made  of  the  newly  ac- 
quired power. 

Some  one  has  said  of  Americans  with  a 
brevity  which  has  the  soul  and  essence  of  wit 
in  ir,  that — no   people  forget  yesterday  so 
readily.     The  Missouri  Germans  and  other 
**  Liberals  "  forgot  it  with  a  vengeance.    The 
treason  that  had  no  excuse  passed  with  them 
as  if  it  had  not  been.     The  years  of  brutal 
propaganda  which  had  been  aroused  against 
Kansas  and  its  fr*ee-soil  citizens  ;  the  hideous 
deeds  which  marked  the  daily  record  of  pro- 
slavery  and  Confederate  warfare  in  Missouri ; 
the  oaihs  that  were  wantonly  violated  ; — all 
these  and  more,  were  forgotten.     But  the  re- 
ward of  such  purblind  action  has  not  been 
wanting.     How  have  Ahe  **  Liberals  "  of  Mis- 
souri  been  repaid  by  the  rebel  Democrats, 
whom  their  votes  enfranchised  ? 

The  Convention  to  which  reference  isTnade 
is  itself  a  striking  reply.     The  majority  of 
its  delegates  represented  a  considerable  mi- 
nority of  the  people.     Its   presiding   officer 
was  an  ex-ITnited  States  and  ex-Confederate 
Senator  whose  boast  is,  that  he  is  still**  un- 
reconstructed,'* and  whose  strongest  speech- 
es were  made  in  opposition  to  free  schools,  to 
equal  representation,  and  in  favor  of  provis- 
ions looking  to  the  indirect  assertion  to  say 
the  least,  in  the  new  **  Bttl  of  Rights,"  of  the 
old  heresies  of  State  sovereignty  and  seces- 
sion.   The  Convention  has  practically  dis- 
franchised the   "Liberals,"  and  with  them 
not  less  than  250,000  of  the  population  are 
cut  off  from  the  basis  of  apportionment. 

He 


Nowhere  will  criticism  of  this  latter  out- 
rage be  found  in  the  Democratic  press.  Only, 
does  the  St.  Louis  Republican  (  Independent) 
characterize  it  in  fitting  terms,  but  the  De- 
mocracy endorse  it.  **  Any  thing  to  win"  is 
their  motto. 

A  most  important  illustration  of  the  ani- 
mus exhibited,  and  that  on  the  vital  topics 
of  equal  rights,  the  relations  of  the  State  and 
the  Union,  with  all  its  important  consequen- 
ces, will  be  seen  in  the  following  review  of 
certaia  sections  in  the  present  and  proposed 
**  Declaration  of  Rights." 

It  is  provided  in  that  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent Constitution — 

1.  That  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  in- 
alienable right  to  life,  liberty,  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  Aew  declaration  omits  this  important 
paragraph  altogether,  and  in  doin^  so  it  is 
the  first  step  towards  a  planned  and  under- 
stood design  to  remove  from  the  constitution 
of  the  State  all  the  distinctive  provisions  by 
which  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Union 
was  set  forth  and  enforced. 

2.  The  present  Constitution  declares  there 
shall  be  no  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude. 

The  new  instrument  omits  this  entirely. 
It  was  argued  that  it  was  surplusage,  as  the 
Federal  Constitution  provided  the  necessary 
barrier  to  any  State  action.  But  other  omis- 
sions make  this  particular  one  of  special  sig- 
nificance. 

3.  The  Declaration  now  controlling  pro- 
vides at  length,  against  any  civil  disqualifi- 
cation except  for  crime,  of  any  person  on  ac- 
count of  color.  Such  person  is  not  to  be  de- 
barred from  the  jury  box,  the  courts,  the 
schools,  or  otherwise  unduly  hindered  inauy 
way. 

This  section  is  also  omitted  from  the  new 
**  Declaration  of  Rights." 

4.  Sections  4  in  the  present  Declaration- 
and  Section  1  in  the  new  instrument  are 
identical  and  read  as  follows : 

*'That  all  political  power  is  vested  in  and 
derived  from  the  people  ;  that  all  govern- 
ment of  right  originates  from  the  people,,  is 
founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  institu- 
ted solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole  J ' 
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5.     In  section  5  of  the  present  instrument 

it  is  declared  :  ' 

**That  the  people  of  this  State,  have  the 
inherent,  ^o\e  and  exclusive  right  to  regu- 
late the  internal  government  and  police  there- 
of, and  of  altering  and  abolitfhing  their  Con- 
stitution and  form  of  government  whenever 
tt  may  be.  necessary  to  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness, but  every  such  right  sha'l  be  exerruied 
tn  pur.yuance.  of  law^  ana  vonststently  wUh  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,*^ 

Section  2,  of  the  new  Declaration  reads 
to  the  italicized  portions  as  above.  Between 
the  word  *'  whenever  **  to  **  necessary  **  the 
new  instrument  substitutes  the  words,  **  they 
may  deem  it,"  so  that  it  will  read,  **  when- 
ever they  may  deem  it  necessary  ' ' —  an  ob- 
vious difference,  with  a  distinction  quite  in 
the  line  of  the  impotent  treason  that  marks 
the  whole  effort.  After  the  word  **  happi- 
ness," they  add  "provided  such  changes  be 
not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

The  foolish  specimens  of  *' Punic  Faith," 
involved  in  the  foregoing  are  readily  under- 
stood. They  are  contemptible  in  character, 
and  would  not  be  worthy  of  notice,  but  for 
the  fact  that  j  ust  such  word-mongering  formed 
a  potent  weapon  to  the  conspirators  who  or- 
ganized the  '*  Slaveholders'  Rebellion." 

.The  next  two  sections  in  both  documents 
are  worthy  careful  scrutiny  and  comparison. 
Sections  6  and  7  of  the  present  Declaration 
states — 

**  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of 
the  American  Union  ;  that  the  people  thereof  are 
part  of  the  American  Nation ;  an  I  tliat  all  at- 
tempts ^  from  whatever  source,  or  upon  whatever 
pretext^  to  dissolve  said  Union,  or  to  sever  said 
Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  State. 

**  T'lat  every  citizen  of  this  State  owes  para- 
mount at  leg  ance  to  the  Constitution  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Unit'  d  States,  and  that  no  law  or  or- 
dinance of  this  State,  in  contravention  or  subver- 
sion thereof,  can  have  any  binding  for ce,^^ 

There  is  no  mistake  in  these  declarations. 
The  conscience  of  no  citizen  could  be  caught 
by  them  in  the  meshes  of  divided  allegience. 
Read  now,  and  carefully,  what  it  is  proposed 
to  substitute  therefor : 

*'  That  Missouri  is  a  free  and  independent 
State,  suhject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  the  preservation  of  the 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  their  govern- 
ments are  necessary  to  an  indestructible  union 


and  were  intended  to  coexist  witta  it, 
islature  is  not  authorized  to  mdopt« 
the  people  of  this  State  ever  ass<*xit  te 
amendment  or  change  of  the  Congtitotiaa  if 
the  United  States  which  may  in  anjr  wisftOi' 
pair  the  right  of  local  self-goveram^at  fa»' 
longing  to  the  people  of  this  Stat«.*' 

**That  constitutional  government  is  fatco- 
ded  to  promote  the  general  welf&ra  of  tfe 
people  ;  that  all  persons  have  a  natond  rigte 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  thegaai 
of  their  own  industry  ;  that  to  ^ve  the  seoh 
rity  to  these  things  is  the  principal  office  of 
government,  and  that  when  government  docf 
not  confer  this  security,  it  fails  of  its  ohid 
des'gn." 

The  first  section  quoted  is    probably  is 
plausible  a  piece  of  political  Jesaitry  as  the 
brain  of  the  ex- Rebel,  Waldb  P.  Johnson, 
was  capable  of  concocting  from  the  olla  pod- 
rUla  of    Calhounism  left    therein.       If  any 
can,  in  the  light  of  history,  fail   to  see  the 
intent,  that  one  must  be  very  obtuse.     Mis- 
souri being   a  free  and  independent  State, 
subject    only  to    the    Constitution    of  the 
United  States,"  has  the  right  to  forbid  the 
legislature  **to  adopt"  and  to  declare  tx  ca- 
hedra,  that  **the  people"  of  the  said  State 
will  not  ^*  Assent  to  any  amendment  or  change  (f 
the  Constitution  of  the  UnttedJStates  which  may  in 
any  wise  impair  the  right  of  local  stlJ-govemmaU 
belonging  to  the  people  of  this  State*^^ 

If  this  is  any  thing  else  than  another 
method  of  proclaiming  the  right  of  mullifi- 
cation,  there  is  then  no  force  in  language. 

Suppose  it  happen  hereafter  that  a  Consti- 
tutional majority  of  the  States  should  ratify 
an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution, 
the  eperation  of  which  the  Bourbons  of  Mis- 
ouri  might  consider  as  impairing  the  '*  right 
of  local  self-government,  * '  what  would  they  do 
aboat  it,  under  such  a  declaration  as  the  fore- 
going ?    Had  they  been  in  power,  and  tJMS 
section  had  been  in  the  State  Constitution  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  last  three 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  they  would  again  have  at- 
tempted the  "sovereign  right  of  resistance," 
and  declared  that  supreme  allegience  in  sack 
a  contingency  was  due  the  State  and  not  the 
Union.    The  section,  apart  from  its  mischier- 
ousness  is  an  impertinence,  in  that  it  un- 
dertakes to  deny  the  future  right  of  the  peo- 
ple or  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to '' assent 
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9  cliaDges  in  tbe  Conatitation  of  the  TTnited 
it.B.teB,"  in  tbe  manner  provided  for  in  thatin- 
tniment  itself,  or  to  intimate  that  changes 
rill  evur  be  praposHd,  such  tu  rosy  '■  im- 
Mdr  the  right  at  aelf-goTernment." 

The  other  section  speaks  far  itself.  It  is 
m  ftttempt  under  the  form  of  trniatic  commoQ- 
ilace  enanoiationg,  tojn^tifj  to  the  citizens 
}f  Missouri,  those  political  teachings  with 
wliioh  Democratic  speeches  aad  irriting^  are 
bow  BO  rife.  In  other  words  theHolemn  glirage- 
ology  of  s  State  Constitntion,  in  its  DecU- 
tatioa  of  Rights,  is  nsed  to  testify  that  the 
general  governmpnt  has  failed  to  confer  that 
Becnritf  to  do  which  is  "the  principal  office 
of  govurnment;"  that  thereforethe  people  of 
Missotirl  are  practi call/ absolved  from  alle- 


gianoo,  and  need  only  wait  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  make  it  manifest.  And  in  order  that 
this  may  more  clearly  appear,  the  declaration 
of  "paraniount  allegiance,"  which  every  cit- 
izen owes  "to  the  Constitntion  and  Qo»ern- 
meiitof  the  United  States"  is  to  be  wholly 
expugned  from  the  iustrnment. 

These  people  are  miacbievoDS  rascals. 
They  are  playing  with  fire  only  to  be  them- 
seWea  consumed.  Botthe  lesson  taaght  by 
their  pnnic  faith,  their  shameless  dishonesty, 
sustained  as  it  is  by  the  Demoratio  party, 
must  not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are 
loyal  and  true,  or  forgotten  at  tbe  ballot-boi 
by  those  who  are  asked  to  add  forgiveness 


t  this    I 


a  Again  betray 


CONSISTENCY  A  JEWEL. 


Since  the  accession  of  the  Republican 
party  to  power  the  Democratic  party  proper 
baa  been  consistent  in  its  opposition  to  the 
eveiy  tenet  of  the  Repoblican  party.  But 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  signs  of  the  times, 
il  la  evident  that  they  are  now  divided  upon 
a  vital  issne — that  of  finance.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  State  of  Ohio.  Here  we  find 
Pendleton  and  Tharman  pulling  in  opposite 
directions,  one  favoring  rag  money  and  the 
Other  "money  that  chinks,"  as  they  express 
it  ia  Buakeye  parlance.  Pendleton,  bow- 
.Bver,  is  consistent  with  himself,  while  Thur- 

gladiators  were  present  at  their  State,  con- 
vention, and  each  strove  to  have  his  finan- 
cial ideas  incorporated  in  the  platform. 
Pendleton  succeeded  in  his  designs,  and 
Tharman  was  frustrated  in  his,  thus  revers- 
ing the  old  adage,  and  showing  that  a  dead 
dot;  was  greater  than  a  living  lion.  The 
Pendletonian  policy  wa^  presenled  to  the 
people  of  the  nation  in  1864,  when  its  author 
ran  for  Vice-President  on  tbe  same  ticket 
witii  Gen.  McClelian,  and  particularly  in 
1S68,  wlien  Pendleton  was  a  candidate  for 
the  DemocraUo  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  was  disappointed  in  aecaring 
the  empty  honor,  bnt  successful  in  having 
liii  ideas  of  financial  eoonomj  incorporated 


in  the  platform  of  the  party,  vaguely  it  is 
true,  bat  mode  plain  and  unmistakable  by 
his  own  speeches  as  well  as  those  made  by 
Vallandigham  and  others  of  bis  henchmen. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  record.  The  Demo- 
oratio  platform  upon  which  Seymour  and 
Blair  stood  said  : 

"Where  the  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  expressly  state  upon  their  face, 
or  the  law  under  which  they  were  issued 
does  npt  provide  that  th>>y  shall  be  paid  in 
coin,  they  ought,  in  right  and  in  jnatiue,  to 
be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United 
Stales." 

The  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
was  said,  by  Pendleton  &  Co.,  to  he  green- 
backs, whereas  the  Republicans  took  the  po- 
sition that  greenbacks  were  but  the  issne  of 
a  military  necessilj.  The  Republicans  on 
attaining  power  inherited  from  their  prede- 
cessors a  war  upon  which  hinged  tbe  life  of 
the  nation,  and  an  empty  treasury.  The 
soldiery  had  to  be  paid,  and  in  the  absence 
of  monxy  the  Government  issued  its  notel — 
greenbacks — wbioh  the  sold" 
lieu  of  "money  that  chinks 
sentative  of  sncb  money. 

Now  how  did  the  Repnb 
isauo  then?     By  resolving  : 

"We  denonnce  all  form! 
as  a  national  crime :  and  thi 
requires  tbe  payment  of  the 
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ness  in  the  utmost  good  faith  to  all  oreditora 
at  home  and  abraid,  not  only  aooording  to 
the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under 
which  it  was  contracted.*' 

In  all  the  speeches  delivered  and  letters 
written  bj  Pendleton  in  1868  and  prior,  he 
took  the  position  that  the  5-20  bonds  should 
be  redeemed  (?)  in  greenbacks,  the  green- 
backs not  to  be  redeemable  in  coin.  Lincoln 
and  Johnson  beat  Seymour  and  Blair  when 
this  greenback  issue  was  presented,  nearly 
half  a  million  on  the  popular  vote ;  and  on 
the  16th  day  of  December,  1869,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  introduced  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Mr.  Garfield,  and  received  124  yeas  to 
one  nay,  the  negative  vote  being  Thomas 
L.  Jones,  of  Kentucky. 

^^Resoved,  That  the  proposition,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  repudiate  any  portion  of  the 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  unworthy  of  the 
honor  and  good  name  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  this  House,  without  distinction  of  party, 
hereby  sets  its  seal  of  condemnation  upon 
any  and  all  such  propositions." 

This  resolution  was  aimed  at  the  Pendle- 
tonian  idea  that  greenbacks  were  money, 
and  that  the  payment  of  a  claim  in  green- 
backs by  the  United  States  was  a  liquidation 
of  such  indebtedness. 

True,  there  were  then  as  there  are  now, 
men  who  indulged  in  the  philosophy  that 
owing  to  the  heavv  debt  which  menaced  the 
nation,  it  would  be  expedient  to  declare 
greenbacks  to  be  money.  In  ancient  times 
money  was  represented  in  some  countries  by 
salt,  in  others  by  iron,  etc.,  and  Biblical 
history  tells  us  of  patriarchs  paying  for 
property  in  oxen,  not  as  barter,  but  oxen 
had  a  standard  value.  But  we  have  paused 
beyond  the  day  when  value  had  no  true  and 
fixed  measure.  Now  all  civilized  countries 
recognize  gold  as  the  standard  representa- 
tive of  true  value:  And  right  here  we  are 
led  to  remark  that  people  are  apt  to  argue 
that  inasmuch  as  the  supply  of  gold  is  so 
limited,  compared  to  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness for  money  that  we  can  never  arrive  at 
a  specie  basis.  How  is  it  in  England  ? 
How  was  it  in  this  country  in  years  ante- 
rior to  the  war,  when  paper  money  often- 
times demanded  a  premium  over  gold? 
There  and    then  monetary  value    did  not 


fluctuate,  gold  was  the  standard  and  paper 
the  representative  of  coin  valae.  Aa  weQ 
argue  that  because  their  is  not  proTfialir 
sufficient  in  the  world  to  supply  the  ixi]tthi> 
tants  thereof  with  the  wants  of  a  lifettm* 
for  consumption  at  one  meal,  that  the  earth 
could  not  yield  sufficient  to  sapply  ordinary 
demands,  as  that  there  need  be  gold  suf- 
ficient available  to  represent  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  There  are  none  who  adFoeate 
the  abrogation  and  annihilation  of  paper 
money,  but  there  are  those — and  we  believe 
they  comprise  a  majority  of  the  ^ople  of 
this  Union — who  favor  confining  the  Issue 
of  paper  money  to  the  demands  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  within  the  bounds  of 
possible  and  probable  redemption  in  the 
money  of  the  world. 

Some  argue  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  times   it  is  expedient  to  increase   the 
volume  of  rag  money  and  cease  looking  to 
a  resumption  of  specie  payment.     But  we 
argue  that  such  increase  would  not  be  hon- 
est,  and  furthec,  that  what  is  dishonest  is 
inexpedient.     The  Government  has  all  along 
pledged  its  faith  to  the  resumption    of  its 
bonds  in  money,  and  the  taking  up  of  one 
note  by  giving  therefor  another,  is  not  re- 
demption  by  a  nation,  any  more  than  a  like 
procedure  on  the  part  of  an  individual  would 
be  business-like  and  honorable. 

The  Ohio  platform,  of  which  mention  has 
been  made,  asserts  that  '*the  contraction  of 
the  currency  heretofore  made  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  the  further  contraction  pro- 
posed by  it,  with  a  view  to  forced  resumption 
of  specie  payment,  has  already  brought  dis- 
aster to  the   business  of  the  country,  and 
threatens  it   with  general   bankruptcy  and 
ruin."  This  clause  is  neither  Democratic  nor 
true.     It  is  not   Democratic,  for  the  reason 
the  Republican   party  invented   the  green- 
back policy,  and  adopted  it  over  the  protest 
of  the  Democracy.     It  is  not  true,  because 
the  Republicans  first  expanded  the  currency, 
and  in  contracting,  are  but  endeavoring  to 
attach  the  country  to  moorings  which  the 
Democracy  sought  the  Republicans   not  to 
depart  from.    Before  the  war  the  only  lawful 
money  was  gold,  silver  and  copper,  and  the 
Republicans  are  but  endeavoring  to  return 
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to  the  **  good  old  dajs,"  for  which  modern 
Demooraoy  so'often  sigh.-  But  the  Demoo* 
raoy  of  Ohio  insist  on  the  issue  of  more 
promises  to  pay  value,  without  making  pro- 
vision for  a  redemption  of  the  pledge,  or 
creation  of  the  value.  Time  was  when  the 
**  twin  relics  of  barharism "  were  under- 
stood to  be  slavery  and  polygamy  ;  now  they 
are  recognized  by  the  Democracy  of  Ohio,  as 
gold  and  silver. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  William  Allen,  the 
candidate  of  the  Ohio  Democracy  for  Gov- 
ernor, stands  upon  this  question.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  he  was  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  and  used  the  following  sound 
argumt-nt: 

*  *  One  clause  of  the  Constitution  expressly 
declares  that  Congress  shall  coin  money 
and    regulate    the   value  of   foreign    coin. 


Another  clause  declares  that  no  State  shall 
make  anything  a  legal  tender,  except 
gold  and  silver  ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  man  will  assert  that  Congress  should 
do  what  no  State  is  permitted  to  do.'' 

But  now  we  find  Allen  indorsing  the  plat- 
form made  for  him  by  the  leaders  of  his 
party  in  Ohio,  notwithstanding  that,  in  a 
speech  made  since  his  nomination,  referring 
to  his  career  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  he  said  he 
had  never  uttered  a  word  or  thought,  as 
Senator,  which  he  would  reverse. 

The  only  vital  and  vitalizing  resolntioii 
in  the  Ohio  platform  spoken  of,  is  that  per- 
taining to  finance,  and  here  we  find  repre- 
sentative Democrats,  like  unto  Allen  and 
Thnrmm,  accepting  that.  Consistency  is 
said  to  be  a  jewel,  which,  if  true,  proves  that 
Allen  and  Thurman  are  not  fond  of  jewels. 


BOURBON  RECONSTRUCTION. 


The  progress  of  Democratic  retroaction  is 
"worthy  close  observation.    Just  now,  three 
Southern  States  are  discussing  the  election 
of  delegates  to  Constitutional  Conventions. 
These  States  are  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
and  Texas.     The  country  is  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  the  purposes  sought  through  the  con- 
vening of  these  bodies.     As  a  naturalist  is 
able  to  frame  the  skeleton  of  an  unknown 
animal  from  one  bone,  so  the  whole  process 
can  be  illustrated  by  any  one  preceding  ex- 
ample.    If   any  difficulty  could    be  expe- 
rienced,  the    conditions    now  existing    in 
Missouri,  where  a  Democratic  convention  is 
engaged  in  framing  a  new  State  Constitution, 
would  leave  none.     In  that  body,  called  un- 
der an  ingenious  system  of  "  gerrymander- 
ing," so  that  a  minority  of  the  people  could 
dictate  to  the  majority  thereof,  the  public 
school  system  ha«  been  assailed,  and  its  effi- 
ciency will  bfe  greatly  impaired.     Under  sim- 
ilar motives,  the  territorial  idea  of  represen- 
tation in  place  of  population,  has  been  so 
incorporated  that  not  only  have  a  minority 
of  844,849    persons;  living  in  90  counties, 
l)een  given  38  members  more  than  a  major- 
ity numbering  876,806,  living  in  24  counties , 
but  the  system  will  require  these  latter  to 
increase  their  population  over  one  million 
persons  before  they  can  have  an  equal  share 


in  the  government  of  the  State.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  the  entire  instrument  will  be 
rejected  at  the  polls,  but  that  is  almost  too 
much  to  hope  for  in  a  State  where  there  is  a 
Democratic  majority.  This  majority  owes  its 
present  position  to  the  fifty  thousand  or  more 
Republican  votes  that  in  1871  divided  their 
party,  in  order  to  remove  disqualifying  pro- 
visions from  the  Constitution  of  that  date. 

If  we  go  back  to  Democratic  roconstruc- 
tions  that  have  become  accomplished  facts, 
what  shall  we  see?  The  present  condition 
of  Arkansas  is  bruited  abroad  as  being  so 
much  better  than  in  the  pre-Democratio  pe- 
riod. Nordhoflf  &  Co.  haste  to  tell  us  of  the 
good  order  and  industry  that  prevails. .  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  peace  is  in  some  degree 
akin  to  that  which  is  said  to  have  existed  in 
Warsaw.  Of  the  industry  no  doubt  ex- 
ists. But  Arkansas  is  *^  restored'' — that's 
the  phrase— to  the  direction  of  its  **  proper 
leaders,"  The  * 'Garland,"  as  the  new  State 
Constitution  is  called,  provides  that  **the 
State  shall  ever  maintain  a  general,  suitable 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,"  but 
the  Democratic  Legislature  that  succeeded, 
appears  to  have  done  nothing  to  carry  out 
this  provision,  and  has  done  some  things 
whereby  the  school  system  then  in  existence, 
has  been  injured  greatly.     The  State  Super- 
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The  National  Banks,  prior,  to  Maj  1,  1871, 
paid  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue a  license,  or  special  tax,  of  two  dollars 
on  each  $1,000  of  capital,  and  an  income- 
tax  on  net  earnings  to  December  31,  1871. 
The  special  or  license-tax,  from  May  1,  18f>4, 
to  Maj  1,  1871,  amounted  to  $5,322,088  ;  the 
income-tax,  from  March  1,  1869,  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1871,  amounted  to  $5,539,289.  The 
total  amount  of  tax  }>aid  to  the  Government 
by  the  National  Banks,  from  the  organization 


of  the  system  to  July  1,  1874,  is,  therefore, 
$68,580,595. 

I  It  is  evidence,  therefore,  from  the  exaction 
of  such  an  amount,  that  Congress  did  not  in- 
tend that  National  Banks  should  be  allow^ed 
to  escape  taxation,  or  a  fair  share  of  it ;  and 
the  payment  of  the  money  into  the  Treasury 
is  gratifying,  as  showing  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  system  of  National  Bank- 
ing. 


^'I  WAS  ALWAYS  A  DEM(X)RAT. 
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We  frequently  meet  with  men  who  say, 
I  was  always  a  Democrat,   and  am  one 
now.'*     They  appear  to  look  upon  attaches 
to  a  political  party  as  England  was  wont  to 
look  upon  citizenship,  **  Once,  an  Bnglishman 
always  an  Englishman,*'  to  consider  that  the 
professor  of  a  certain  political  faith  could  not 
renounce   it,   nor  withdraw   his   allegiance 
from  the  party  he  originally  joined.    Occa- 
sionally we  meet  with  gentlemen  who  served 
with  credit  in  the  late  war,   and  on  the 
Union  side,  thus   account  for   re-attaching 
themselves  to  the  Democratic  party.     To  us 
the  point  of  argument  is   very  attenuated 
and   wanting  in  force.     Surely  no  man  of 
reading,   experience    and    ordinary  under- 
standing will  pretend  to  deny  that  the  pem- 
acratic  party  plunged  the  nation  into   the 
vortex  of  war  in  1861.     It  will  not  do  to  say 
that  the  masses  of  that  party  were  hostile  to 
disunion.     A  party  is  at  all  times  respon- 
sible  for  the  action  of  its   administrators, 
and  certainly  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
representative  Democrats  of  this  country. 
North  as  well  as  South,  /.  e  ,  a  majority  of 
them,  were  either  openly  or  secretly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  the  disunion  projects.    Doug- 
las and  a  few  others  were  honorable  excep- 
tions, but  he  and  they  withdrew  from  the 
party  when  it  threw  its  weight  in  the  scale 
for  the  dissolution  of  our  Government.    Doug- 
las, in  his  last  speech  at  Chicago,  made  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  of  May,  1861,  the 
last  month  of  his  life,  in  closing,  after  show- 
ing the  conspiracy  in  which  the  Democratic 
leaders  had  been  engaged  in  involving  the 
country  in  a  civil  war,  and  declaring  that 
the  election  of  Lincoln  wast  but  a  pretext, 
said: 


'*  But  this  is  no  time  for  detail  of  causes. 
The  conspiracy  is  now  known  ;  armies  have 
•been  raised,  war  is  levied  to  accomplish  it. 
There  is  only  two  sides  to  the  question. 
Every  man  must  be  tor  the  United  States  or 
against  it.  There  cati  be  no  neutrals  in  this 
war,  only  patriots  trr  traitor^/* 

As   early   as  January   6,    1860,  Franklin 

Pierce,  Buchanan's  predecessor  as  President, 

in  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  gave  evidence 

that  he  was  privy  to  the  scheme  of  attempted 

dissolution  of  the  Union,  saying : 

*Mf  through  the  madness  of  Northern 
Abolitionists  that  dire  calamity  (war)  must 
come,  the  fighting  will  not  be  along  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Hue  merely." 

He  then  went  on  to  predict  that  in  all 
Northern  cities  the  war  would  be  waged. 
Pierce  was  considered  a  pretty  good  Demo- 
crat, and  a  Northern  one  — aye,  a  New  Eng- 
land one  at  that. 

Jeff  Davis,  with  crocodile  tears  in  his  eyes, 
withdrew  from  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1861,  in  order  to  take 
his  position  as  leader  of  the  revolting  hosts 
when  the  revolution  was  ripe.  He,  too,  was 
considered  a  pretty  good  Democrat. 

D.  L.  Yulee  telegraphed  his  people  in 
January,  1861,  that  the  Democratic  Senators 
and  Representatives  were  occupying  their 
positions  in  Congress  simply  to  tie  the  hands 
of  Republicans  and  prevent  the  passage  of 
force  bills,  etc.,  which  would  enable  the  Re- 
publican administration  to  resist  the  designs 
of  I  he  seceders.  Yulee  was  a  Democratic 
iJnited  States  Senator  from  Florida. 

Fernando  Wood,  then  as  now,  a  Demo- 
crat, favored  early  in  1861,  in  a  communica- 
tion which  he  addressed  as  Mayor  of  New 
York  to  the  Council  of  his  city,  that  steps 
be  taken  to  secede  from  the  State,  and  said 
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that  mnch  coald  be  said  in  favor  of  the  jus- 
tice and  policy  of  the  measures  being  taken 
hy  the  South  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

We  miglit  go  on  and  quote  pages  of  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  leading  Democrats,  North 
as  well  as  South,  were  pledged,  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  insurgents  to  bring  war  on 
the  Union,  while  challenging  the  production 
of  any  Republican  of  '61.  who  by  word  or 
deed  gave  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
OUT  Government  and  Union.  But  our  only 
object  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  declaration 
of  war  made  by  the  Democrats  of  th^^  South, 
and  the  sympathy  given  them  by  the  leaders 
of  that  party  in  the  North,  justly  forfeited 
respect  and  attachment  of  loyal  men  for 
and  to  that  political  organization,  while  the 
war  itself  obliterated  all  party  lines,  leaving 
none,  as  Douglas  expressed  it,  but  patriots 
and  traitors.  The  party  in  charge  of  the 
honor  and  perpetuity  of  the  natiou  at  the 
time  they  were  in  peril  was  the  Republican 
party.  True,  there  were  those  who  had 
heretofore  affiliated  and  acted  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  who  sympathized  with  and 
fought  fur  the  Union,  but  in  so  doing  were  not 
in  harmony  with  their  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  majority  of  such  openly  abjured  and 
renounced  the  party. 

Then  again  there  is  no  question  now  at 
issue  between  the  political  parties  of  the 
country  which  divided  them  before  the  war; 
hence  the  absurdity  of  men  claiming  that 
because  they  were  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  before  and  up  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  war,  they  should,  forsooth, 
renew  their  allegiance  to  it  now.  The  fact 
is,  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  old  party  but 
its  name,  and  that  has  been  smirched  and 
made  odorous  of  treason. 

The  Republican  party  of  to-day  stands  as 
in  '61  and  '65,  pledged  to  the  indissolubility 
of  the  Union,  and  equal  rights  to  all  men 
under  the  law.  That  is  the  only  question 
which  in  the  years  named  divided  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties.  Then  the 
Democratic  party  denied  the  power  in  the 
Government  to  coerce  the  South ;  in  other 
worda,  insisted  that  the  right  of  self-preser- 
vation was  not  inherent  in  the  Government  of 


the  United  States.  The  Republican  party 
asserted  and  affirmed  the  right,  and  '^  fought 
it  out  on  that  line  "  for  four  summers  and  as 
many  winters.  AU  other  questions  of  a  po- 
litical character  at  issue  between  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties,  have  sprung 
up  since  the  war,  and  have  no  relation  to 
parties  anterior  to  the  rebellion.  How 
foolish  then  for  a  man  to  argue  that  he  is  a 
Democrat  now  because  he  was  a  Democrat  in 
anfe  bellum  days. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  sage,  '^Wise 
men  -hange,  fools  never."  As  time  rolls 
on,  new  principles  evolve  and  new  duties 
present  themselves.  Parties  are  but  the 
consolidation  of  individuals  holding  views 
in  common,  and  while  such  individuals  may 
hold  similar  views  upon  a  vital  issue  to-day, 
it  does  not,  or  should  not,  follow  that  they 
will  think  in  unison  on  all  questions  which 
may  arise  in  the  future.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  been  a  Republican  from  the  for- 
mation of  the  party,  but  he  would  not  permit 
himself  to  resolve,  far  less  to  openly  declare, 
that  he  would  always  be  found  voting  the 
Republican  ticket.  But  so  long  as  the  party 
first  organized  or  victory  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  confronted  by  the  **  putrid  reminis- 
cence," the  Democratic  party,  marshaled  by 
men  who  refused  to  hold  up  the  hands  of 
the  martyred  President,  and  whose  names 
are  reminders  of  chilling  sentences  rhetori- 
cally ponred  down  the  galled  baoks  of  the 
brave  "boys  in  blue,"  we  will  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  such  party  and  such  men  cannot 
afford  refuge  or  companionship  for  him. 
The  Democracy  of  to-day  is  made  up  of  the 
same  material  which  composed  it  in  former 
days.  Then  it  was  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  one  section,  and  in  antagonism  to  another. 
Per  contra,  the  Republican  party  is  profess- 
edly and  praptically  the  friend  and  champion 
of  the  whole  people,  and  invites  within  its 
folds  all  who  love  Republican  institutions, 
and  revere  the  Union  as  their  mother  and 
each  patriot  as  a  brother. 


Democratic  lawyers  in  Philadelphia  have 
publicly  indicated  their  intention  to  support 
a  republican  candidate  for  a  local  judgeship, 
and  the  democratic  organ  is  shocked  at  such 
conduct. 
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The  careful  student  of  history  knows  that 
the  records  of  names  and  dates,  however 
yalnahle,  can  never  yield  him  the  instruc- 
tion at  which  he  aims.  He  must  regard 
history  as  the  outspread  chronicle  of  human 
thought,  for  while  thought  may  appear  very 
evanescent,  it  is  thought  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  and  controls  all  human  actions. 
Our  fathers  determined  to  build  up  a  nation 
upon  this  eontinent,  the  elements  of  which 
they  designed  to  bind  together  with  an  in- 
dissoluble bond.  They  had  all  the  events 
of  the  world  before  them  as  sources  of  in- 
struction ;  and  they  drew  inspiration  from 
the  best  examples  and  the  wisest  masters. 
History  to  them  was  the  science  of  the  hu- 
man mind  and  of  human  nature.  Men  and 
women  were  but  ideas  clothed  with  flesh  and 
blood,  who,  in  working  out  their  destiny 
left  the  pathway  they  traveled  clearly 
shown.  Trains  of  thought  were  observed  to 
mark  particular  periods.  Principles  were 
seen  to  spring  from  leading  minds  and  pre- 
vail as  public  opinion.  And  as  ideas  con- 
trolled actions,  so  principles  shaped  events. 

It  has  been  said  that  particular  eras  and 
particular  nations  have,  indeed,  been  the 
embodiment  of  some  one  great  idea  of  which 
their  most  energetic  political  institutions 
and  their  most  massy  material  structures 
have  been,  not  the  creators,  but  the  crea- 
tures. Rome's  magnificent  architectures  and 
massy  bulwarks,  her  imperial  roads,  nay, 
her  capital  itself,  resplendent  with  the  tro- 
phies of  a  co?iquered  world,  to  the  outward 
eye,  no  doubt,  presented  an  aspect  of  solidity 
infinitely  more  striking  than  any  abstract 
idea  or  bodiless  principle  ever  could  present 
to  the  eye  of  the  most  vivid  faith.  Yet, 
what  laid  her  walls  as  firm,  apparently,  as 
the  earth's  foundations,  and  reared  her  bat- 
tlements, menacing  the  earth  w^h  haughty 
supremacy?  It  was  one  grand,  all-absorb- 
ing idea,  which  for  centuries  filled  the  heart 
of  every  Roman  and  of  Rome,  subordina«ing 
to  itself  every  other  thought  and  feeling, 
and  straining  every  nerve  to  a  pitch  of  self- 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  which  nothing 
within  or  without  could  withstand.  It 
formed  her  national  faith,  to  which,  who- 
ever was  heretic  was  not  Roman.  That  idea 
which  created  all  her  greatness,  was,  in  one 


word,  PATRIOTISM.  The  supremacy  of  thAi 
idea  was  subsequently  lost  in  superstUum, 
which,  again  was  observed  by  our  fathers  to 
be  relaxing  its  hold ;  and  they  revived  in 
this  glorious  Republic  the  idea  of  patriotisk 
and  beheld  the  dawn  of  a  new  idea — that  of 
the  equality  op  man,  which  has  been  re- 
served for  Republicans  of  this  age  to  estab- 
lish in  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

But  what  would  the  Fathers  say  of  the 
Democracy?  For  their  lack  of  patriotism 
they  would  denounce  them  as  heretics,  anti- 
Americans,  ii|ith  no  love  of  country,  inas- 
much as,  with  a  good  name,  they  sanctioned 
and  supported  slavery,  encouraged  the  re- 
bellion, and  promised  the  rebels  50,000 
armed  allies  from  the  city  of  New  York 
alone.  The  Democratic  party,  through  ex- 
President  Pierce,  in  his  letter  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  promised  also  that  **  the  fighting  will 
not  be  along  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  merely. 
It  will  be  within  our  own  borders,  in  our 
streets,  between  the  two  blasses  of  citizens  " — 
meaning  Abolitionists  and  Democrats.  Demo- 
crats confessed  too,  that  they  had  no  faith 
in  the  Union — the  apple  of  the  eye  with  the 
fathers  in  the  political  fabric — and  were  wil- 
ling to  let  the  South  destroy  it,  while  de- 
nouncing the  efforts  of  the  North  for  its 
preservation.  As  to  the  equality  of  man — 
the  colored  man  being  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship as  one  of  the  issues  of  the  war — the 
Democratic  party  is  still  of  the  same  heretic 
cal  sentiment.  It  cannot  change.  It  would 
bring  the  negro  again  under  the  control  of 
his  late  master.  Gerritt  Smith  said  truly 
that  the  war  is  not  over  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be 
until  the  Democratic  party  is  dead.  Only  at 
the  dpath  of  this  party  will  the  evil  spirit 
that  has  dwelt  in  it  and  inspired  it  for  half  a 
century  go  out  of  it. 

And  who  will  deny  the  feaifully  destruc- 
tive heresy  so  outspoken  in  the  Democratic 
party,  and  illustrated  in  its  demand  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  national  bon  is  in  green- 
backs, instead  of  gold,  and  in  its  financial 
theories  of  inflation.  The  few  upright  men 
in  that  party,  who  see  the  fraud  and  folly  of 
such  a  proceeding,  cannot  control  the  Demo- 
cratic masses,  and  must  therefore  yield  to 
the  sheer  force  of  numbers.  Advocates  of 
the  Pendletonian  heresy  are  numerous  and 
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active  to-day,  seemingly  unaware  that  they 
are  aiming  at  the  destruotiun  of  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  by  proo  aiming  repudiation  of 
the  national  debt.  Every  national  security 
is  injured  at  home  and  abroad.  And  the 
tendency  to  invest  the  savings  of  people  in 
bonds,  is  not  only  restrained,  but  a  spirit  of 
fear  and  alarm  is  raised  among  foreign  hold- 
ers which  has  induced  many  to  part  with 
their  bonds,  or  to  send  them  back  to  America 
for  sale.  The  great  financial  markets  of 
Europe  are  incessantly  struck  at  from  the 
United  States,  as  if  the  people  were  really 
behind  the  movement,  intent  upon  destruc- 
tion  or  inflicting  incalculable  evil.  But  who 
are  the  men  who  strike — who  are  the  authors 
of  this  great  disaster?  They  are  the  leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  reckless 
theories  would  have  wrecked  the  nation  but 
for  the  honor  and  patriotism  of  Republicans. 
For  the  Republican  party  is  altogether  free 
from  the  financial  heresies  of  the  inflation 
Democracy ;  and  it  has  used  its  influence  in 
building  up  the  national  credit  until  the  na- 
tional bonds  command  a  premium. 

The    case    therefore    stands    thus :     The 
Democratic  party  embraced  the  heresy  of 
human  slavery  and  supported  the  claims  of 
the  slave-owners.    The  Democratic  party  be- 
lieved in  the  heresy  of  secession,  and  went 
as  far  as  it  dared  to  aid  the  Rebellion.     And 
every  prominent    rebel    was   a    prominent 
Democrat.    The  Democratic  party  sustained 
the  heresy  that  the  war  for  the  Union  was  a 
failure  while  the  armies  of  the  Union  were 
conquering  the  rebels.  The  Democratic  party 
opposed  the  measures  to  raise  money  to  save 
the  country ;  and  since  the  war  was  ended 
has  labored  to  keep  alive  the  old  spirit  of 
intolerance  and  discontent  among  the  late 
masters,  which  prevents  the  healing  of  dis- 
cord in  the  South,  and  the  full  realization  by 
the  South  of  the  prosperity  within  its  reach 
if  peace  prevailed.     In  all  this  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  party  so 
ingrained  with  heresy  that  it  has  lost  sight 
of  the  patriotism  and  teachings  of  the  fath- 
ers, and  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patriot. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party 
accepted  the  teachings  of  the  fathers — be- 
lieved in  the  preservation  of   the  Union  at 


any  hazard — and  preserved  it.  Republican 
statesmen  toiled  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  have  written 
on  the  statute  book  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law.  Republican  statesmen  have 
learned  from  experience,  and  introduced 
measures  to  prepare  the  way  for  specie 
payments,  and  to  raise  the  paper  currency 
to  the  value  of  gold.  In  a  word.  Repub- 
licans have  looked  with  reverent  eyes  on 
the  evidence  of  the  patriotism  of  men,  who, 
a  century  ago  pledged  their  lives,  fortune, 
and  sacred  honor  in  founding  the  Union 
as  the  natural  home  of  human  freedom, 
intelligence  and  political  integrity.  And 
in  all  the  details  of  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, in  war  and  in  peace.  Republi- 
cans have  looked  out  from  the  ceaseless  task 
of  political  adjustment  so  incessantly  op- 
posed by  the  heresies  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  the  certainty  of  the  patriotism  of 
their  acts,  and  to  the  proud  satisfaction  that 
in  spite  of  their  mistakes  sometimes,  because 
they  were  mortal,  they  were  at  heart  patriots, 
and  that  the  nation  would  accord  their  claim 
without  dispute — without  hesitation. 

The  German  citizen  is  generally  right  on 
the  vital  political  issues  of  the  day.  At  a 
German  Club  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
following  resolution  was  recently  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice  : 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  monstaous 
doctrines  advocated  in  the  platforms  of  the 
Democratic  conventions  in  Ohio  and  Iowa,  we 
implore  our  German  brethren  in  those  States 
to  vote  as  one  man  against  the  party  that 
favors  financial  inflation,  and  by  its  attitude, 
endangers  our  free  school  system.  ' 

If  President  Grant  had  attended  the  races 
at  Long  Branch,  every  Democratic  paper 
from  Maine  to  California,  would  have  noted 
the  fact.  But  he  only  attended  camp-meet- 
ing, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  Democratic 
journal  will  devote  a  line  to  the  visit.  Race 
course  reports  travel  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning, while  camp-meeting  ones  seldom  get 
beyond  the  lips  of  the  person  who  utters 
them.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Democratic  reporters  are  seldom 
found  at  oamp-meetings. 
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In  illustration  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  State,  the  following  statement  of  the 
ennmeration  under  the  current  census,  of  a 
representative  parish — ^that  of  Plaquemine — 
is  significant.  The  total  population  by  the 
national  census  in  1870,  was  10,462.  That 
of  187<^,  foots  up  to  11,882,  a  total  increase 
of  1,420,  or  a  ratio  of  about  seven  and  one- 
third  per  cent. 

The  colored  population  in  1870,  was  stated 
at  6,838  ;  in  1876,  it  is  8,196,  an  increase  of 
1,358^  leaving  only  60  additional  persons  to 
the  other  class.  Of  thes^  27  are  Chinese,  as 
there  were  none  named  of  that  race  living  in 
the  parish  at  the  enumeration  of  1 870.  The 
total  number  of  foreigners  in  1870,  was  917  ; 
in  1875,  the  total  is  but  672,  of  whom  185 
are  not  naturalized.  The  total  number  en- 
titled to  vote  is  3,038  or  about  one  in  3.9 
There  are  1,971  white  males,  and  4,154 
colored. 

Of  those  who  can  read,  there  are  2,613 
persons,  being 

White 2,296 

Colored 318 


Total 2,613 

who  are  classified  as 

Males 1,511 

Females 1,102 

"Diose  who  cannot  read  are 

Whites 675 

Colored 6,282 


Total 6,9j7 

and  are  found  to  be 

Males 3,634 

Females..'. 3,323 

There  are  9  schools  in  the  parish  with  379 
pupils,  while  there  are  3,879  children  of  the 
legal  school  age,  t.  e.,  between  six  and 
twenty-one.  To  accommodate  them  all  would 
give  43 1  scholars  to  each  school-house,  now 
crowded  with  an  average  of  42  pupils. 

Its  area  includes  21,750  acres  of  improved 
land,  and  63,357  acres  unimproved.  There 
were  482  children  born  therein  during  1 874. 

Taking  the  parish  of  Plaquemine  and  the 
increase  it  shows,  as  a  basis  for  an  estimate 
of  the  present  population  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  result  will  be  about  as  follows : 


In  1870— 

Whites 362,065 

Colored  364,210 

Indians 669 

Chinese 71 


Total , 726,915 


Leaving  out  the  last  two  classes,  it  was 
726,275.  An  increase  of  six  per  cent. —  thai 
of  Plaquemine  parish  is  over  seven — would 
give  to  the  State  an  additional  population  of 
nearly,  or  quite,  60,000.  The  increase  for 
the  ten  years  embraced  by  the  ninth  census, 
was  18,913.  For  the  preceding  decade,  how- 
ever, it  was  190,460.  The  difiTerence  is  plainly 
traceable  to  the  devastating  influence  of  the 
Democratic  war  for  slavery,  to  the  loss  of 
life  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  to  the 
hindrance  to  emigration  it  created,  and  the 
other  causes  arising  from  the  absence  in 
camps  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  male  popu- 
lation, which  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  present  decade 
will  show  a  much  larger  proportionate  in- 
crease than  did  that  from  1850  to  1860. 

There  is  another  point-  indicated  by  the 
Plaquemine  figures.  The  charge  has  been 
frequently  made  during  the  past  two  years, 
in  the  discussions  arising  over  Louisiana 
affairs,  that  there  was  practically  a  fraudu- 
lent enumeration,  by  which  the  colored 
population  was  largely  over-stated.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  especially  noticeable  in 
the  parish  of  Plaquemine,  by  which  to  ac- 
count for  the  large  increase  of  colored  in- 
habitants. The  figures  indicate  that  there 
at  least  no  over-statement  was  made,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  If  the  increase  in  the 
State  should  be  one  half  as  great  as  it  ai>- 
pears  to  be  in  the  parish  named,  thei  colored 
population  will,  in  1880  have  reached  a  total 
of  over  400,000— a  ratio  of  increase  which 
will  make  them  more  largely  outnumber  the 
whites  than  at  present,  and  of  course  insure 
the  success  of  Republican  principles.  But, 
without  doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
increase  in  the  parish  of  Plaquemine,  is  dne 
to  increased  industrial  activity,  which  at- 
tracts labor  to  the  sugar  region  of  which  it  is 
a  part.     The  figures  confirm  the  statements 
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that  liave  been  made  in  relation  to  the  mi- 
gration of  colored  persons,  to  the  rich  lands 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  Red  River  yalleys. 
JuBt  now  the  **  color  line*'  hostility  is  found 
most  marked  in  the  four  States  to  which  it 
is  believed  this  migration  tend^ :  Arkansas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  It  is 
quite  active  in  the  second  and  fourth  named. 
Not,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  colored 
people  or  Republicans  generally,  but  the  re- 
verse.    The  indications  are  strong  in  proof 


of  the  tlieory  which  has  been  broached,  that 
in  the  valleys  named,  there  will  be  a  marked 
concentration  of .  the  colored  race.  If  so,  it 
will  grow  out  of  two  causes— H;limatic  condi- 
tions and  fitness,  and  the  persecution  en- 
dured elsewhere,  which  make  the  people  seek 
the  safety  of  numbers.  But  the  immediate 
motive  is  the  material  activity  that  exists. 
Free  Labor  pays,  and  the  sugar  planters  have 
found  out  the  fact,  by  the  demand  for  its 
products. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AND  THE  WORKLN'a  MEN. 


The  people  for  the  most  part  are  honest  and 
earnest,  comprehend  generally  the  meaning 
of  things  and  wish  to  do  right.     But  the  peo- 
ple are  sometimes  deceived  by  appearances, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  **  explain  the 
fact ' '    in  order  that  they  may  act  intelli- 
gently   and   upon   just  principles.      There 
never  was  a  greater  fraud  perpetrated  upon 
the  Nation  than  the  assumption  of  the  word 
*  *  Democratic  *  *  by  the  party  using  it.     The 
true  principles  of  Democracy,  as  understood 
politically  in  this  country,  were  never  the 
principles   of    Democrats.     The   Democratic 
party    is  Democratic  in  name  only,  and  not 
in   practice ;  for  a  Democratic  Government 
means  .  a  Government  of  and  by,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  people.     Not  so  the  Govern- 
ment of  the   Democratic  party.     While  it 
must  secure  power  by  popular  vote,  when 
power  has   been  obtained,   the  Democratic 
party  has  instantly  turned  on  its  supporters, 
and  introduced  class-legislation  of  the  most 
stringent  kind — legislation  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  the  interests  of  labor  and  the  work- 
ingman.      Compare    the    promises    of    the 
Democratic  party  with  the  record  of  its  acts, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  belied  them 
in  almost  every  instance.     The  secret  is,  it 
made  the  promises  with  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing   them ;    because    they    were    promises 
knowingly  built  upon  untruth.     In  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  Democratic  party  charged 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country  to  the 
Republican  party ;  and  promised  to  make 
money  abundant  if  the  party  triumphed. 
Working  men  believed  it,  and  added  their 
Tote  to  swell  the  vote  of  the  great  foreign  body 


of  ignorant  Catholics*  at  the  bidding  of  the 

Romish  priests  who  sold  it  for  value  received 

to  the  Democratic  leaders.     But  what  has  the 

Democratic  party  done  ?  Has  it  relieved  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  pressure 
upon  them,  and  made  money  easy  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  And  the  Democratic  platforms 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  show  the  party  is  wil- 
ling to  plunge  its  dupes  still  deeper  in  the 
mire,  by  clamoring  for  **more  money," 
which  means  inflation  of  the  currency  which 
is  now  at  a  discount  and  irredeemable,  and 
which  if  more  was  issued  would  increase  the 
cost  of  everything  that  speculators  might  be 
rich,  while  the  earnings  of  the  working  man 
would  purchase  much  less.  Having  failed  to 
remedy  financial  distress  as  promised,  it  did 
have  the  opportunity  of  employing  the  work- 
ing men  in  New  York  city,  at  wages  for  their 
labor,  on  which  their  families  could  be  sup- 
ported. But  the  Democratic  party  had  nei- 
ther honor  nor  good  intention  towards  the 
working  man.  And  when  the  Democratic 
leaders  were  pressed  to  give  employment  to 
more  than  they  could  fairly  pay,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  cut  down  wages  ^o  low  that 
the  workmen  could  not  live  on  them. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  are  industrious 
and  intelligent,  and  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
record  of  the  Democratic  party.  Yet  a  year 
or  two  ago,  through  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  Republicans  to  go  to  the  polls,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  came  into  power.  Then  it  began 
to  demonstrate  that  as  a  party  it  is  not  in 
favor  of  the  people — ^the  Democracy.  It  feaid 
it  was  a  party  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 
A  party  so  much  in  need  of  reformation  it- 
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self,  was  not  likely  to  initiate  measares  which 
the  historian  woald  classify  as  useful  and 
beneficial  to  the  State.  So  the  historic  page 
of  reform  by  the  Democratic  party  in  Con- 
necticut, stands  in  that  connection,  an  abso- 
lute blank.  But  its  system  of  retrenchment 
is  as  fraudulent  as  its  name.  Reduction  of 
taxation  can  never  be  successful,  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  reduction  in  expenditure. 
This,  however,  formed  no  part  of  its  plan ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  deficiency 
mu&t  be  made  up.  How  the  deficiency  oc- 
curred  and  how  it  was  made  up,  we  learn 
from  the  Lansing  Rtpubltcan.     It  says : 

**  For  political  clap-trap,  the  Democratic 
government  of  Connecticut,  two  years  a^o, 
cut  down  the  State  levy  from  two  mills  to  one 
on  the  ^1.  They  sounded  it  abroad  as  *  re- 
form and  economy.*  But  there  was  no  real 
retrenchment ;  and  now,  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary curreut  expenses  of  the  State,  they  have 
bad  to  levy  additional  taxes.  First  they 
strike  the  savings  banks  for  about  $100,0^0, 
although  these  little  hoards  of  the  poor  now 
pay  more  than,  their  just  proportion.  They 
let  olf  the  railroads  and  insurance  companies, 
which  are  wielded  by  heavy  capitalists  and 
make  ebormous  profits,  with  just  half  the 
tax  they  formerly  paid.  This  specimen  of 
Democratic  *  reform '  is  troubling  the  party 
a  good  deal  in  Lounecticut.'' 

The  people  of  Connecticut  ought  to  be 
troubled,  particularly  Republicans.  To  have 
been  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Democratic 
Bourbou  party — the  proclaimed  enemy  of  the 
working  man — and  by  their  own  acts  too,  is 
a  true  cause  for  trouble.  And  if  Republi- 
cans do  not  bestir  themselves  and  throw  oflf 
the  incubus  which  is  keeping  the  State  from 
its  legitimate  advancement  and  prosperity, 
the  people  outside  will  stand  aghast  at  their 
forbearance  to  their  own  injury — ^at  their 
lack  of  shrewdness  and  determination,  at  a 
period  which  loudly  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
both.  WiB  hope  the  Republican  party  will 
put  forth  its  best  efforts  to  rescue  the  State 
from  Democratic  domination  ;  for  it  seems  so 
natural  that  Connecticut  should  be  Republi- 
can, that  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  it  was 
possible  it  ever  sunk  into  the  control  of  the 
Democratic  party.  A  wise  and  vigorous 
preparation,  followed  by  united  action,  will 
assure  a  Republican  victory. 


under  the  common  school  systems  of  those 
States,  but  the  colored  children  are  not 
allowed  to  attend,  nor  are  any  provided  for 
them.  In  Louisiana  the  law  otherwise  de> 
Clares,  but  social  influence  and  persefcution 
have  been  sufficient  as  yet  to  prevent  its  en- 
forcement.  Yet  the  colored  people  all  pay 
the  poll  tax,  which  is  a  large  share  of  the 
school  fund,  and  also  pay  other  taxes.  In 
Georgia  they  are  two-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion and  receive  one-fifth  of  the  school  fund. 
In  Louisiana  they  are  one-half  at  least,  and 
in  Alabama  they  are  three-sevenths  of  tbe 
whole. 


♦  » 


Exclusive  Education. — High  schools  are 
provided  for  the  white  children  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Louisiana, 


Mining  Accidents. — The  average  of  fatal 
mining  accidents  in  England  and  Wales  dur- 
ing 1>74  was  one  in  G02  of  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  or  about  the  mines,  and  one  death 
by  accident  among  every  510  persons.     157,- 
222  tons  of  minerals  were  got  for  each  fatal 
accident,  133,251   tons  for  each  death.     In 
the  preceding  year  (1H73)  the  fatal  accidents 
and  the  number  of  deaths  from  such  acci- 
dents were  more  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  there  be- 
ing one  accident  among  526  persons,  and  one 
death   among   479.     In    proportion   to    the 
weight  of   minerals  raised,  the   figures   for 
1873  showed  one  accident  for  146,s67  tons, 
and  one  death  for  133,677  tons.     In  Scotland 
there  were  in  all  126  deaths,  while  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  was    larger  in  proportion 
than  in  England. 

• 

Churches   and   Schools. — The  American 
Mispionary  Association,   whose    labors    are 
mostly  in  the  South  and  among  the  colored 
people  there,  have  fifty-two  churches  in  the 
old  slave  States  ;  seven  universities  and  col- 
leges ;  seventeen  normal   and  graded  high, 
schools,  as  well  as  thirteen  others,  besides 
a  forae   of  250  teachers  and  missionaries. 
The  total  number  of  students  under  their 
instruction  is  11,744,  of  whom  2,017  are  in  the 
higher  institutions. 


Four  ladies  have  been  nominated  in  Cali- 
fornia as  County  Superintendents  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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Government  of  the  People,  for  the  Peo- 
ple, by  the  People,"  as  Abraham  Lincoln  so 
wisely  and  aententiously  described  the  Repub- 
lican form — is  always  in  danger  from  that  ig- 
norance which  is  not  merely  illiterate,  but 
shuts  out  all  the  widening  influences  of  ac- 
tive knowledge,  by  repressing  enterprise 
and  barring  the  road  to  liberalizing  influ- 
ences. 

The  world's  history  is  full  of  the  most 
damning  proofs  of  this  statement.  Our  own 
land  has  been  drenched  in  fratricidal  blood, 
in  order  to  make  it  apparent.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  things,  the  powers  of  darkness 
rally  to  renewed  attacks  on  the  free  school 
system— that  agency  which  ib  potent  to  stimu- 
late intelligence  and  able  to  make  men  and 
women  capable  of  self-government.  There 
are  various  forces  at  this  terrible  work.  For 
present  purposes,  the  one  to  be  dealt  with 
is  more  immediately  formidable. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  South  is   alarming. 
Not  only  have  the  former  adult  slaves  grown 
up  in  abject  ignorance,  but  a  whole  decade 
has  passed  during  which  little  or  no  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  education  of  the  gen- 
eration of  whites  then  growing  up.     A  war, 
the  merciless  conscription  to  sustain  which, 
almost  robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave,  and 
**  swept  the  male  youth  to  the  camp  and  the 
batfle-field."   The  secession  insanity  plund- 
ered the  school  funds  to  sustain  the  armies 
of   the  Confederacy.     So    feeble    were  all 
attempts  at  public  schools  in  the  South  be- 
fore the  civil  war,  ^that  swept  them  out  of 
existence,   and  left    the    rising  generation 
without  the  most  ordinary  means  of  educa- 
tion.    Not  until  1869  and  1870  was  there  a 
revival,  or  rather  a  creative  effort  made. 

The  Republican  party  established  a  free 
school  system  in  each  one  of  the  ex-Confede- 
rate States.  They  embodied  provisions  in 
the  Constitution  under  which  Congress  re- 
admitted them  to  representation.  Those  sys- 
tems exist,  and  have  grown  to  increasing 
usefulness,  to  just  the  extent  that  the  De- 
mocracy has  failed  to  re-secure  control  of 
any  State.  Wherever  such  control  has  been 
obtained,  an  attack  on  the  common  schools 


has  followed.  They  cannot  be  entirely 
broken  down,  but  they  have  been  greatly 
impaired. 

Yet  the  need  is  very  great.  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  danger: 

PERSONS  OVBR  TEN  TEARS    OF  AGE  WHO  CANNOT 

READ. 


Section. 


Total  Popu- 
lation. 


Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  (includ- 
ing foreigners,).. 

Western  States, (in- 
cluding foreign- 
ers)   

Southern  States, 
(including  for- 
eigners)   


12,303,534 
12,023,629 
13,878,435 


Cannot 
Read. 


17,806 

409,176 

3,550,425 


Thus  25.5  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
that  age,  in  the  South,  are  illiterate,  against 
3.8  per  cent,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle,  and 
3.4  in  the  Western  States. 

Again,  taking  the  total  of  the  male  popu- 
lation of  voting  age,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  of  those  who  cannot  read,  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States  have  226, ."92  ;  the  West- 
ern 217,403;  the  Southern  1,137,303,  or,  in 
other  words,  there  are  39  per  cent,  of  the 
Southern  voters  who  are  illiterate,  as  against 
8  per  cent,  in  the  other  two  sections. 

As  to  the  cost,  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  furnishes  the  materials  for  the 
following  comparison: 


SECTION. 


Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle states 

Western  States. 
Southern  States. 


POPULATION. 


{EXPENDED  FOR 
EDUCATION. 


12,303,534 
12,023,629 
13,878,43^ 


$32,451,601 
34,828,628 
11,176,344 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  South- 
ern States,  with  a  population  larger  than 
either  of  the  other  sections,  expend  only 
about  one-thtrd  the  amount. 

The  per  capita  comparison  is  even  more 
striking.  Taking  the  population  between 
6  and  16  as  the  basis,  and  the  rate  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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In  the  North  :  Massaohosetts,  the  highest 
121.74.     Maine,  the  lowest  $6.57. 

In  thb  SoaTU  :  Maryland  the  highest  |6.55. 
North  Carolina,  the  lowest  .62. 

Thus  the  lowest  expenditure  per  capita  in 
any  Northern  State  is  higher  than  the  high- 
est in  the  South ;  while  the  lowest  in  the 
South  is  only  the  fraction  of  a  dollar  1 

Yet  with  these  terrible  facts  staring  them 
in  the  face,  Southern  Democrats  are  still  de- 
fiant of  and  hostile  towards  the  common 
school  system.  Light  breaks  in  various  di- 
rections. That  is  to  be  seen,  but  the  gene- 
ral tone  is  one  of  prevailing  hostility,  not 
only  to  negro  instruction,  but  to  free  schools. 
Yet,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  there 
were  in  ihe  Southern  section  nearly  284, OoO 
illiterate  whites  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
21,  while  of  white  adults  there  were  797,- 
000,  making  a  total  above  the  age  ot  15  of 
not  less  than  1,U81,000  who  were  then  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance.  Hostility  to  common 
schools  and  general  education  does  not  then 
find  its  only  genesis  in  colorphobia.  It  goes 
back  of  race  and  partizan  policies,  and  strikes 
at  the  fundamental  conditions  by  wh  ch  alone 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,"  can  exist.  The  Southern 
Democrats  and  all  others  who  oppose  the 
common  school  system  are  the  deliberate 
and  intentional  enemies  of  free  (jovernment. 

Noble  Sentiments  op  Mr.  Lincoln. — ^The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  President  Lincoln,  August  26,  186,i, 
will  be  read  with  interest.  It  brings  vividly 
before  the  mind  the  many  obstacles  which 
were  placed  in  the  way  of  those  who  were 
devoted  to  the  Union.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  do 
nothing  to  strengthen  the  army,  or  encour- 
age the  country,  without  drawing  upon  him- 
self the  fire  of  Democratic  criticism.  The 
patience  with  which  he  endured  it,  the  noble 
magnanimity  with  which  he  answered  it,  the 
hopeful  spirit  ^which  lifted  him  above  its 
range,  are  all  shown  in  the  language  which 
follows : 

**  You  say  you  will  not  fight  to  free 
negroes.  Some  of  them  seem  willing  to 
fight  for  you ;  but  no  matter.  Fight  you 
then,  exclusively,  to  save  the  Union. 
I  issued  the  proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid 
you  in  saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you 
shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  to  the 
Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fight- 
ing it  will  be  an  apt  time  then  for  you  to  de- 


clare yon  will  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I 
though*;  that  in  your  struggle  for  the  Union, 
to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  should 
cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  ii 
weakened  the  enemy  in  his  resistance  to  you. 
Do  you  think  difi'erently  ?  I  thought  what- 
ever negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers, 
leaves  just  so  much  less  for  white  soldiers  to 
do  in  saving  the  Union.  Does  it  app*^ar  other- 
wise to  you  f  But  negroes,  like  other  peo- 
pie,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they 
do  anything  tor  us  if  we  will  do  nothing  for 
them  t  if  they  stake  their  lives  fur  us,  th^ 
must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  mutivea, 
even  the  promise  of  freedom.  And  the 
promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept. 

*  *The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  <»f  Waten 
again  goes  unvexed  to  the  sea.      'i'haiiks  to 
the  great  ^iorthwest  for  it;  nor  yet  wholly 
to  them.     Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met 
New  England,  Empire,  Keystone,  and  Jersey, 
hewing  then  way  right  and  left,     'ihe s>iinny 
South,  too,  in  more  colors  than  one,  also  lent 
a  helping  hand.     On  the  spot,   their  part  of 
the  history  was  jotted  down  in  biacK  and 
white.     Tue  job  was  a  great  national  one, 
and  let  none  be  slighted  who  bore  an  honor- 
able part  in  it.     And  while  those  who  have 
cleared  tiie  great  river  may  well  be  proud, 
even  that  is  not  ail.     it  is  hard  to  say  that 
anything  has   been  more  bravt^ly  and  well 
done  than  at  Antietam,  Murtreebboio,   Get- 
tysburg, and  on   many   fields  of  le^s  note. 
Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet  be  lorgotten. 
At  all  the  watery  margins  they  have   been 
present,  noi  only  on  the  deep  sea,  the  broad 
bay,   and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  up  the 
narrow,   muddy   bayou,   and  wherever   the 
ground  was  a  little  damp  they  have  been 
and  made  lUeir  tracks.     Thanks  to  all.     For 
the  Kepubiic  —  lor  the  principle  it  lives  by 
and  keeps  alive  —  for  man's  vast  luture — 
thanks  to  ail. 

**  I'eace  does  not  appear  eo  distant  as  it  did. 
I  hope  ii  will  come  soon  and  come  to  stay ; 
and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all 
luture  time,  it  will  then  have  been  proved 
that  among  freemen  there  can  be  no  s>uc  ces- 
tui appeal  irom  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and 
that  tkey  who  take  Such  an  appeal  are  sare 
to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  There 
will  oe  home  black  men  who  can  remember 
that  with  silent  tongue  and  clinched  teeth, 
and  steady  eye,  and  well  poised  bayonet, 
they  have  helped  mankind  on  to  this  great 
consummation,  while  Hear  there  will  be  some 
white  ones  unable  to  forget  that  with  malig- 
nant  heart  and  deceitful  speech  they  liave 
striven  to  lunder  it. 

'*  Still  let  us  not  be  over  sanguine  of  a 
speedy,  final  triumph.  Let  us  be  quite  so- 
ber. Let  us  diligently  apply  the  means,  never 
doubting  that  a  just  GOD,  in  his  own  good 
time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result.'' 
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trudging  from  the  experience  of  past  ages 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
new  nation  could  be  organized  so  complete 
and  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  to  become  pop- 
ulous and  powerful  without  experiencing  the 
necessity  of  constitutional  changes  in  the 
course  of  its  development.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may 
have  been  endowed  with  even  greater  wia- 
dom  than  statesmen  who  lived  before  them. 
Yet  their  work  was  not  perfect.  One  element 
alone  in  the  Constitution — the  recognition 
of  chattel  property  in  human  beings,  early 
in  the  national  development,  divided  the  pop- 
ular sentiment  and  placed  the  slave  and  free 
States  in  an  antagonistical  attitude.  Al- 
though there  was  a  decided  difference  of  opin- 
ion held  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
on  the  subject,  it  may  be  claimed  that  each 
individual  was  actuated  by  a  conscientious 
desire  to  dispose  of  the  question  of  slavery 
so  as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  whole 
country.     At  all  events   the  slave  interest 

found  friends    and    opponents    North    and 
South. 

In  1790  there  were  097,681  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  distributed  by  States  as  fol- 
lows : 


SOUTH. 


NORTH. 


Delaware S, 887  New  Hampshire.      15^ 

Maryland 103,036Rhode  Island.....      948 

Virginia 292,627,Connecticut 2,764 

Tennessee 3,417,New  York 21,324 

N.  Carolina.. .100,572  New  Jersey 1 1,423 

S.  Carolina.. .107,094,Pennsylvania 3,737 

Kentucky 12,430 

Georgia 29,264 


Total  South.. 657, 327 


Total  North 40,854 


Kut  before  this  time  it  had  become  a  set- 
tled conviction  in  the  minds  of  many  thinking 
men  that  slavery  was  morally  wrong,  and  on 
Sei)tember  5, 1774,  the  first  general  Congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  proclaimed  the 
following  as  one  of  its  **  articles  of  associa- 
tion:" 

"That  we  will  neither  import  nor  pur- 
chase any  slave  imported  after  the  first  day 

12  R 


of  December  next ;  after  which  time  we  will 
wholly  discontinue  the  slave  trade,  and 
will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves, 
nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels,  nor  sell  our 
0  mmodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who 
are  concerned  in  it." 

From  that  period  slavery  continued  to  grow 
more. and  more  unpopular  in  the  Northern 
States,  while  it  was  pretty  generally  accepted 
South  as  a  permanent  institution.  The  South- 
ern influence  secured  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
in  the  Constitution  providing  that  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  should  not  be  prohibited 
by  Congress  prior  to  1808.  During  the  in- 
tervening period  the  importation  of  slaves 
was  stimulated  and  largely  increased — the 
census  of  1810  showing  a  slave  population 
amounting  to  1,191,362  souls.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  both  sections  were  gov- 
erned  to  some  extent  in  their  sentiments  on 
the  subject  by  pecuniary  considerations ; 
but  experience  had  proved  that  slave  labor 
was  less  profitable  in  a  cold  than  in  a  warm 
climate.  Under  this  feeling,  strengthened 
by  a  sense  of  moral  obligation,  Massachu- 
setts had  already  taken  the  lead  in  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  that  State.  In  1780,  Penn- 
sylvania passed  an  act  providing  for  gradual 
emancipation.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Hampshire  followed.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  prohibited  the  further  im- 
portation of  slaves,  and  even  at  that  time 
general  emancipation  had  many  enthusiastic 
friends  in  all  the  States  North  of  and  includ- 
ing Virginia,  among  whom  were  some  of 
their  most  prominent  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens. Maryland  had  also  pa.«sed  a  law  pro- 
viding against  the  further  importation  of 
slaves,  and  a  bill  of  a  similar  riature  was 
prepared  and  presented,  but  after  a  lively 
debate  was  lost  in  the  Virginia  legislature. 

From  1 790  the  advocacy  of  the  system  be- 
came more  and  more  sectional.  The  popular 
voice  in  the  North  condemned  the  system,  and 
under  local  laws  it  gradually  disappeared 
from  all  the  Northern  States.  At  the  same 
time  its  permanence  in  the  South  became  a 
popular  and  settled  policy,  and  the  aggregate 
slave  population  continued  to  increase  until 
in  1860  it  numbered  3,953,760  souls. 
j  But  long  ere  this  period  the  slave  had  be- 
come the  innocent  cause  of  an  inter 
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moaity  between  the  slave-holding  and  non- 
slaveholdingsectionB  of  the  Union.  The  more 
Northern  men  said  and  wrote  against  the  in- 
stitution, the  more  firmly  were  the  slaves  held 
by  their  owners.  On  the  one  side  the  traffic 
in  human  chattels  was  claimed  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  principles,  and  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, morals,  and  humanity  ;  'on  the  other, 
it  was  accepted  as  of  divine  origin  and  in 
accordance  with  revelation  and  scripture  pre- 
cept. 

Holding  these  views  and  claiming  a  con- 
stitutional warrant  for  the  movement,  the 
Southern  delegations  in  Congress,  including 
eighteen  members  returned  under  the  three- 
fifths  basis  of  slave  population,  persistently 
demanded  that  the  institution  should  be  ex- 
tended to  new  Territories  and  States. 

At  this  juncture,  after  an  experience  of 
years  in  labored  and  exciting  debate  in  the 
national  councils,  for  and  against  the  de- 
mand thus  made,  the  slave  interest  was  con- 
fronted by  a  popular  uprising  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  which  brought  the  Republican 
party  into  existence,  elected  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  took  the  control  of  the  government 
out  of  their  hands. 

The  next  movement  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
interest  was  secession,  with  the  view  of 
building  up  a  Southern  empire  with  slavery 
for  its  basis.  This  resulted  in  a  protrac  ed 
war,  a  signal  defeat  of  the  slave  interest, 
emancipation  of  the  four  million  of  slaves, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  seceded  States  to 
the  Union. 

A  general  amnesty  followed,  and  the  re- 
stored States  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  their 
political  experience  and  social  relations  in 
the  Union.  They  had  the  best  wishes  of 
every  other  section  of  the  Union  for  their 
unlimited  prosperity  and  future  welfare, 
^ot  only  was  this  the  popular  feeling  among 
the  people  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  but  the 
Government  displayed  a  magnanimity  and 
a  generosity  toward  the  conquered  States 
never  before  manifested  under  similar  cir- 
cumstamoes;  and  through  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  everything  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  was  done  to  help  the  disabled 
States  to  -enter  upon  a  career  of  prosperity 
oonuaensurate  with  that  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  This  much  at  least  will 
be  admitted' by-every  intelligent  and  unpreju- 
diced citizen ;  and  there  are  few  to  claim 
that  the  Government  could  have  done  more 
than  mas  actually  attempted  on  its  part  to- 
ward -Ihe   T.eoi\peration  of   the  disaffected 


States.  Yet  neither  the  8ympathl<»^  of  the 
people  nor  the  magnanimity  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  appreciated  or  recognized  by  Jhe 
South,  except  in  individual  cases,  and  re- 
construction and  recuperation  were  a  nneces- 
sarily  impeded  and  delayed. 

But  time  often  secures  results  that   cannot 
otherwise   be   obtained.     And  now,    in    the 
closing  year  of  an  entire  decade,  our  South- 
ern neighbors  are  affording  gratifying^^  indi- 
cations of  returning  reason,  by  manifesting 
a  conciliatory  spirit  and  an  effort  to  harmo- 
nize the  sections.     There  is  not  that  evidence 
afforded  yet  that  this  feeling  is  general ;  hut 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  an 
undefined  portion   of   the   better    tli  inking 
classes  in   the   communities  of  the   Sonth, 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  doubt.    The  leaven 
is  at  work,  and,  if  genuine,  it  will  in  time 
do  its  work,  and  do  it  well.     The  transition 
may  be  slow,  Lut  it  will  be  successful.     Of 
this  there  need  be  no  doubt.     The  stumbling 
block  of  the  past  ten  years  was   idleness. 
This  is   one   of  the  worst  of  all   mischief- 
makers.     The  planters  did  little  or  nothing 
but  worry  over  the  **  lost  cause;'*    the  poor 
whites  preferred  bar-room  politics  to  active 
industry;    the  blacks,    in   their    transition 
state,  were  jostled  between  politicians  and 
plantei*s,  with  little  encouragement  to  toil, 
and  without  prospect  of  fair  remuneration 
for  labor  from  either  party  when  performed. 
Now,  the  planter  is  giving  more  attention  to 
his   fields,   while    necessity   is    forcing    the 
poorer  class  of  whites  into  better  habits  of 
industry,  and  colored  labor  generally  finds 
employment  and  remuneration. 

We  have  reliable  accounts  that  the  tran- 
sition   from     depression    to    gener&l    pros- 
perity is   going  on  more  rapidly  now  than 
at   any   former   period    since  the    close   of 
the  war.     The  farms  are  better   cultivated, 
and  consequently  give  a  larger  return  for 
labor    than    they    did     in    former    years. 
The    reports    for    the    present    year  show 
that    while     the    great    staple,    cotton,    is 
not  neglected,  but  will  yield  more  than  an 
average    crop,  the  area  devoted  to  cereals 
and  vegetables  has  been  largely  increased. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  harvested,  and  the  first 
installments  of  new  wheat-flour  are  already 
(Aug.  3)  in  the  market  in  advance  of  north- 
western competition. 

In  manu  actures  commendable  progress 
is  manifested.  There  are  nearly  200  cotton 
factories  in  the  South,  competing  success- 
fully with  those  in  the  North.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  returns  of  earnings  have  been  ob- 
tained, the  figures  show  conclusively  that 
the  mills  in  the  South  are  making  larger 
profits  than  those  in  the  North.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  Chicop  e  Mills,  with  a  capital  of 
$430,0.i0,*made  an  average  of  25.6  per  cent. 
during  the  period  from  1862  to  1871.    The 
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Sanlabury  Hilln,  with  a  capital  of  $2,0  10,- 
0:H),tn&de  a  profit  of -22.&  per  cent.;  thflP&ciflc, 
capital  92,50U,(K)0,  made  21.25  per  o«nt.:  the 
Naunikeag,  capital  «!, 500,001,  tiia4«  19.i!2 
per  cent.;  tha  MHrriiaac,  capital  t2,5O0,OOO, 
made  15.5  pur  uent.;  and  the  Middlt-dez, 
capital  97S0,lNl0,  wade  12.5  p«r  cent.  Thesu 
protils,  leaTing  out  of  Die  calculation  tlia 
capital  iiiTeited,  show  ao  aTerag*>  percen- 
tage of  17.98. 

In  the  South  the  Macon,  Oeorgia,  cotton 
milla  report  llieir  profits  at  au  avernge  of  35 
per  cent,  per  anuuiii  for  lhn  laat  two  yenra. 
The  annual  proBt»  of  thu  Petersburg,  Va., 
tnilla  are  reported  at  25  per  cent.;  the  Lang- 
ley,  15.  C,  niillR.  over  25  per  cent.;  the  Au- 
gnata,  Ga.,  mUia,  20  p<-r  cent.;  t>>e  Columbus, 
S.  C,  mills,  (3,000  spill! lien  and  900  looms,) 
20  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the  furnished  re- 
port of  the  Tresident;  and  the  Tallahassee, 
Florida,  milts,  20  per  cent,  are  the  annual 
proats  for  the  last,  and  in  cases  the  full 
average  per  annum  for  the  last  two  yeara. 
These  aix  leading  luills  average  24  per  cent. 
prufil  per  annum,  while  the  average  proUts 
of  the  six  Northern  mills  for  a  period  of  ten 
years — 1862  to  1871,  were  17.98  per  cent., 
showing  the  profits  of  Southern  mills  to  he 
over  ti  per  cent,  more  than  thost  in  the 
North.  It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that 
these  figures  are  abaolutclj'  correct  in  every 
case,  nor  can  they  be  accepted  as  showing 
the  exact  average  profits  of  all  the  ootton- 
mills  North  and  South  ;  yet,  they  are*  ap- 
proximately correct,  and  show  conclusively 
that  the  proBts  on  cuttun  manufactures  are 
Bigi.ificantly  larger  iu  the  South  than  they 
are  in  the  Korlli. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  North  has  the 
advantage  of  better  educated  labor  than  the 
South,  it  nouM  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  larger  profits  nould  be  with  the  greater 
iatelligeuce.  But  this  advantage  seeuis  to 
be  more  than  baLiiived  by  others  favoring 
Southern  manufacturers.  In  the  South 
wafjea  are  comparatively  low.  Again,  they 
have  the  cotton  at  their  doors,  while  trans- 
portation to  Lowell  costs  i5  per  bale ;  com- 
missions, 41.50;  insurance,  60  cents;  ex- 
change, shipping  and  truckage,  tiS  cents  ; 
total,  $7.65.  A  bale  of  450  pounds,  at  15 
cents,  U  9B7.60,  on  which  eipeiisneof  tran)'- 
poTtation,  etc.,  is  11  per  cent.  Add  the  loss 
by  waste  in  shipping,  transportation,  reship- 
ping,  etc.,  which  is  always  calculated  at  15 
per  cent.,  and  this  increases  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Northern  manufacturer,  as 
against  his  Southern  competitor,  to  13.li3pflr 

This,  with  the  diminished  cost  of  labor  in 
the  cotton  growing  regions,  secures  to  the 
South  advantages  that  cannot  fail  to  stimu- 
late the  manufacturing  industries  of  i.hat  sec- 
tion.   In  (act,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 


to  prevent  the  South  from  taking  the  lead  in 
this  important  branch  of  our  manufactures. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  annually  invested  and 
employed  in  the  proiluction  of  cotton  fab- 
large  and  i: 
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in  promises  so  large  r 
vestments  as  the  South. 

But  the  renewed  nnergies  of  the  South  are 
not  confined'in  their  application  to  cotton 
ma  nn  fact  u  res.  Woolens  aud  miKe<l  wool 
and  cotton  fabrics  for  women's  wear;  boots 
and  shoes,  clothing  nnd  furniture  are  em- 
braced in  the  programme  of  new  industries, 
while  mining  and  iron  and  coal  products  are 
receiving  more  attention  than  ever  before,  as 
are  also  the  articles  of  lumber,  naval  stores, 
and  oil  cake  from  cotton-seed. 

t*ncli  are  some  of  the  elements  in  the  tran- 
sition of  those  States,  and  the  abandonment 
of  slave  for  free  labor,  i  ithers  will  follow, 
08  a  matter  of  course.  What  are  the  grand 
results  of  this  t  The  factory  attracts  popu- 
lation, and  affords  employment  to  male  and 
female  hands.  New  villages  spring  up; 
villages  grow  into  towns,  and  totcn-i  into 
cities.  An  extended  market  ia  affordod  for 
agricultural  products.  Vegetables,  fruits 
and  other  articles,  that  will  not  bear  trans- 
portation to  a  distance,  find  ready  markets 
at  home,  and  are  converted  into  cash  at  fair 
prices,  or  exclianged  for  cloths,  women's 
wear,  boots,  shoes  and  clothing  for  family 
use.  Thus  the  factory  and  the  farm  help 
each  other ;  the  industries  of  the  neighbor- 
hood are  enlarged  and  stimulated,  aud  the 
material  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  State 

Better  than  all  else,  a  lively  competition 
between  North  and  South  will  obliterate  the 
last  vestiges  ofBcctional  animosity  and  substi- 
tute a  spirit  of  honorable  rivalry  In  manufac- 
tures and  general  developement.  In  fact  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  day  is  not 
when  the  people  North  aud  South,  will 
look  back  upon  these  transition  years  as  the 
period  which  inaugurated  the  sew  natio.vai. 
til  the  fundamental  elements  of  dis- 
cord removed  ;  with  the  people  ri 
the  broad  basis  of  universal  fr 
popular  education,  and  pledged  I 

Dn  effort  for  national  develupme: 

id  material  prosperity. 

tion  to-day  than  ever  before  ;  an< 
very  removed  forever,  with  th 
■  irmoniously  nnited,  wiHimore; 
Itivation  and  more  factories  ii 
than  ever  before,  with  a  fair  fa 
inter-States  commerce 
free  trade,  reaching  from  Ocean 

ommence  its  second  century 

that  may  well  command  the 

licit  the  congratulations  of 
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NATIONAL. 

...The  death  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  with  the 
reported  declination  of  several  important 
foreign  governments  to  participate,  and  the 
controversy  now  raging  over  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs,  are  the  only  events 
of  interest  sufficient  to  be  grouped  under 
this  head. 

...In  the  comments  on  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  the  ex-President,  with  which  the 
press  is  still  teeming,  a  notable  illustration 
is  presented  of  the  inadequacy  of  post-mor- 
tem eulogies. 

Fortunately  thinking  persons  do  not  ex- 
pect to  find  in  them  any  really  critical  review 
of  a  man's  career.  They  are,  therefore,  not 
disappointed,  even  when  they  are  so  insuffi- 
cient as  in  this  instance.  But  the  superficial 
readers  and  busy  persons,  who  are  glad  or  are 
compelled,  perhaps,  to  take  opinions  at  sec- 
ond-hand, will  be  misled  by  much  of  what  has 
been  uttered  over  Andrew  Johnson.  That  as  a 
private  personage,  he  was  honest  in  busi- 
ness matters,  kindly  in  dealings  with  his 
fellows,  sagacious  in  intellect,  dogmatic  and 
self-opinionated  to  4  degree  almost  insuffer- 
able among  any  class,  but  those  who  were 
his  inferiors,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  nor 
that  in  public  affairs  he  was  personally  am- 
bitious, a  daring  politician  with  an  intensely 
combative  individuality  which  often  stood 
in  the  light  of  conscience  and  judgment 
both,  and  led  him  to  positions  that  if  he  could 
have  understood  and  used  the  forces  oppos- 
ing him  with  any  practical  tact,  might  have 
marked  him  in  history  as  both  heroic  and 
dangerous  ;  that  his  life  was  a  romance — one 
of  those  careers  which  refute  the  theory 
that  there  is  no  place  for  exceptional  charac- 
ter and  personality  in  a  D  mocracy — no  one 
will  deny.  His  career  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  is  deserving  of  unqualified  com- 
mendation. The  speeches  which  he  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  in  the  winter  of  1860- Jl, 
were  not  merely  words  ably  arrayed  to  set 
forth  his  purpose  and  argument.  Coming  as 
they  did  from  a  man  of  acknowledged  pro- 
slavery  views,  they  were  like  the  marshall- 
ing of  armed  battalions — like  an  outbreak  in 


the    enemy's    line    of   battle.    They    gave 
courage  to  the  faint-hearted  and  were  a  bea- 
con light  to  those  who   w^^re   beset   in   the 
South  itself.    Mr.  Johnson  represent*^,  as  no 
other  public  man  has  ever  done,  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  class  from  which  he  sprung 
— the  poor  and  non-slaveholding  whites.    He 
was  a  man  of  **moods  and  tenses,"  and  in  the 
wonderful  weeks  of  that  dreary  winter,  and 
more  startling  months  that  followed,  he  was 
at  the  height  of  his  most  superlative  mood. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  even  though  some  of 
the  earnestness  he  displayed  was  the  result 
of  his  personal  antagonism  to  a  personal  and 
class  insolence  that  had  often  been  levelled 
at  himself,   by  mon  like  Davis  and  Tombs, 
that  his   devotion   to  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  was  unquestionable,  and  that  h  *  gave, 
at  the  period  named,  the  highest  service  with 
all  the  vigor  of  a  powerful  character.     Yet, 
those  events  do  not  give  a  complete  idea  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  public  character  during  the 
memorable  period  in  which  he  was  so  promi- 
nent an  actor. 

After  all,  however,  returning  to  the  value 
of  the  average  po.it  mortem  criticisms  of  a 
public  man,  what  light  is  shed  by  most  of  the 
sketches  and  articles  that  have  been  writ- 
ten during    the   past  month,   on    the  real 
character  of  Mr.  Johnson  ?     How  much  do 
they    teach    us    of    the    conditions    which 
created  this  man,  or  of  the   purposes  which 
animated  him,  or  the  passions  which  domi- 
nated and  surrounded  his   daily  walk  and 
acts,  in  the  memorable  eight  years  in  which 
both    were   of    marked   importance  to   the 
American    people   and  to  general  history? 
We  believe  him  personally  honest.  What  was 
it,  however,  in  his  character  that  surrounded 
him  with  corrupt  and    venial  hangers-on? 
What  was   it,    we    add — if  Mr.   Johnson's 
patriotism    was   so  broad   and   national  in 
character  ;  so  free  from  personal  bearing,  as 
is  claimed — that  made  it  so  sectional  in  re- 
sults; so  intensely  personal  in  character— 
and    so    seemingly    revolutionary  in  spirit 
and    purpose  ?      There   have  been  periods 
of  great  political    excitement  in  the  brief 
history  of  this  Republic.     The  fury  of  for- 
eign war  has    been   forgirtten  in  tempest- 
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uoas  shocks  of  oivil  strife.     Power  has  been 
rudely  used,  as  in  Jackson's  day,  and  again 
abased  as  in  the  Presidencies  ofPi*rceand 
Bachanan.  The  Nation  gathered  itself  almost 
in  bewilderment  at  its  own  wonderful  vigor, 
when  under  Abraham  Lincoln  it  marshalled 
to  suppress  sectional  rebellion.     But  never 
did  we  appear,  as  a  people,  so  near  an  intes- 
tine struggle,  as  during  the  incumbency  of 
Andrew  Johnson.     Yet  the  critical  historian, 
calmly   analyzing  the   records,  will  see   in 
after  years  that  to  him  and  his   obstinate 
self-sufficiency,  inordinate  belief  in  his  own 
views,  and  those  of  his  section,  rather  than 
to  patriotic  respect  for  the  whole  country, 
was  due  the  larger  portion  of  the  disturb- 
ing influences  which  so  nearly  plunged  the 
Republio  into  another  and  more  desolating 
civil    strife,  threatening  even   a  division  of 
States  and  not  one  by  sections  only.     The  time 
has    not  yet  arrived  for   a  clear  and   calm 
judgment  of  Andrew  Johnson's   career— its 
power,  as  well  as  limitations.     He  seems  to 
us  to  hcive  been  a  man  of  more  daring  pur- 
pose ;  of  more  directly  ambitious  intents  in 
the  carrying  them  forward,  than  the  current 
judgment  at  this  writing  accords.     The  con- 
test which  animated  his  administration  was 
one  of  deeper  historical  significance  than  that 
at  which  it  is  now  estimated.     It  was  a  repe- 
tition, under  new  conditions,  of  the  old,  old 
struggle,  between  parliamentary  or   repre- 
sentative government,   and  that  of  govern- 
ment by  the  person  or  the  executive.     It  was 
an  impinging  of  the  days  of  Charles^he  First 
and  the   English   Parliament.     At   times  it 
seemed  as   if  Mr.  Johnson  would  have  liked 
to  have  masqueraded  as  the  Southern  Crom- 
well— to  have  brought  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury into  the  nineteenth,  but  he  never  com- 
prehtinded  the  North,  or  the  conservative, 
right-restraining  forces,  that  evolve  from  free 
institutions.     Of  these  he  practically  knew 
nothing.      Here   was  his  weakness  and  his 
strength   also.     He  lived   out  positively  the 
only  life  he  knew,  and  was  destroyed  by  it. 
We  repeat,  the  time  has  not  come  to  pass  a  final 
judgment  on   Andrew    Johnson.      Perhaps 
occasion  may   offer  to  draw   the   vail  from 
some  of  the  interior  dangers  which  threat- 
ened.      If   so,   it    will    be  seen    that   this 
powerful  politician  was  chiefly    restrained 


from  a  renewal  of  civil  war,  and  baffled  in  his 
daring  designs  by  the  untiring  vigilance  of  a 
few  clear-sighted  citizens  who  knew  whither 
those  designs  led  and  took  measures  to  thwart 
them.  Their  acts,  unknown  to  this  day  by 
the  general  public,  combined  with  the  intel- 
ligent opinion  of  the  loyal  masses,  stirring 
to  active  resistance  a  Congress  somewhat 
weak  and  vacillating  at  the  beginning,  temp- 
orizing during  the  progress  of  the  conflict, 
Ji)ut  growing  in  spirit  and  vigor  as  the  people 
were  heard  and  the  dangers  became  more 
clearly  apparent,  were  the  means  by  which 
it  was  averted. 

...The  declination  of  Russia  and  Italy  to 
participate  as  governments  in  the  Universal 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  by  which  we 
propose  to  celebrate  our  Centennial,  is  a  dis- 
appointment to  the  management  and  the 
American  people  both.  So  far  as  Russia  is 
concerned,  it  is  her  loss,  not  ours.  Italy 
will  probably'  present,  through  individual 
exertions,  a  fair  exhibit.  It  is  her  poverty 
and  not  her  will,  that  prevents  the  govern- 
ment, as  such,  from  putting  in  an  appear- 
ance. Without  any  disrespect  to  the  Italian 
Sovereign  it  might  be  suggested  that  a  re- 
duction of  a  lavish  civil  list  would  doubt- 
less afford  the  means  for  the  exposition  itself, 
as  well  as  lighten  the  burdens  of  a  heavily 
taxed  people,  whose  annual  expenditures 
are  nearly  $300,000,000.  For  Russia,  how- 
ever, the  difficulty  is  worthy  of  notice.  The 
Czar  cannot  understand  how  this  Govern- 
ment could  commit  such  a  diplomatic  faux 
pas  as  that  of  inviting  him — the  ruler  of 
eighty  odd  million  people — to  join  in  an  enter- 
prise conducted  by  plain  American  citizens. 
This  involves  quite  plainly  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  a  coercive  and  a  co-operative 
form  of  government.  The  Czar  Alexander, 
commands ;  the  American  Congress  assists. 
This  is  a  distinction  with  a  difference.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted  that  our  ally  and 
friend  will  not  be  with  us  at  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  John  Jay,  ex-minister  resident  to  Austria, 
to  whose  desire  to  prove  how  much,  or  how 
little  he  knows  about  expositions  universelle, 
we  owe  the  bringing  out  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
would  not  accept  our  invitation,  might,  how- 
ever, refrain  from  offering  his  advice  gratis, 
which,  as  the  elder  Sheridan  once  said  abc 
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a  di'Ctor's  sign  to  the  same  effect,  is  "  forty 
per  cent  above  its  valae."  Whether  he  wa« 
riglit  or  not  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dis- 
graceful imbroglio  of  (873,  his  management 
of  that  and  all  other  matters  connected  with 
American  interests  at  the  Vienna  Exposition, 
wan  Huch  as  could  only  result  in  winning  for 
him  the  hearty  dislike  of  all  his  compatriots 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  there  at  the 
time. 

...The  Sioux  Indian  investigation  is  still 
in    progress.     We   shall    know,    ere   long, 
actual  facts.     The  country  will  accept  the 
report  to  be  made  by  the  able  gentlemen,  who 
compose  the  commission.     Spotted  Tail,  the 
Brul^    Chief,    is    again    demonstrating    his 
shrewdness  as  a  diplomat.     Learning  by  the 
eagerness  of  the  whites  to  enter  the  Black 
Hills,  something  of  the  value  they  are  likely 
to  place  on  it,  he  is  actively  engaged  in  en- 
hancing the  claims  of  his  people,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  larger  price.     If  the  press  dispatches 
are  reliable — and  that  is  a  la»*ge  **if  ** — he 
has  given  another  proof  of  his  own  capacity 
at  least,  to  cope  with  his  white  neighbors,  by 
addressing  a  miner's  meeting  and  notifying 
them   and   the   country     generally,    of  the 
Brul^  way  of  establishing  their  side  of  a  dis- 
co^ision  and  bargain. 

...The  contest  in  the  Cherokee  Nation, 
about  which  so  many  contradictory  reports 
have  been  received,  has  probably  ended  in 

the  re-election  of  the  present  chief,  Wm.  P. 

Boss,  as  well  as  the  return  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  his  party  friends  to  the  Cherokee 
Senate.     This   result,   almost  wholly  unex- 
pected by  those,  who,  at  a  distance,  gained 
their  information  from  telegraphic  dispatches, 
jnnst  teach  caution  in  making  a  definitive 
judgment  on  affairs  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Oncelletta,  (Charles  Thomson)  the  opposing 
candidate,   is    a    full-blooded    Cherokee,   a 
Baptist  minister  of  some  natural  ability  and 
acquired  knowb*dge.     He  was  a  private  sol- 
dier in  one  of  the  U.  S.  Indian  Volunteer 
regiments,  raised  during  the  rivil  war.  Down 
ing. whose  name  was  osedfoi  a  party  cry,was 
the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  that  regiment.  He ' 
'^  a  full-blood;  who  died  some  time 
^is  son  is  a  man  of  no  force.     The 
iding  the  Cherokees  are  no  longer 


those  of  the  Ross  and  Ridge  factions— thongli 
the  latter,    who  were   mostly  rebels,  have 
since  the  war  closed  and  they  were  permitted 
to  return,  joined  the  full-bloods,   who,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  well-known  Baptist 
missionary,  Rev.  Mr.   Jones,  and  his  son, 
long  domiciled  among  the  Cherokees,  have 
from  1866,  led  a  party  against  the  Ross  family 
and  their  friends.     The  younger  Jones  de- 
sired to  secure  the  chieftainship  and  failing 
that,  Oncelletta  was   put  forward.    Colonel 
Boudinot,  who  is  so  often  named  in  these 
matters,  is  a  man  of  fine  talents,  formerly 
regarded  as  the  "hereditary* »  leader  of  the 
Ridge  party— exiles  for  nearly  thirty  years 
from    the    Cherokee  country.     He  was  the 
Indian  Delegate  to  the  rebel  Congress,  having 
before  that  been  Secretary  of  the  Arkansas 
Secession  Convention.     He  is  now  the  advo- 
cate of  the  "Railroad"  policy,  as  it  is  called 
by  those  who  oppose  it,  of  sectionalizing  the 
Territory  and  abolishing  the  tribal  life.    The 
Grand  Council  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
munities settled  in  the  "Territory  of  Okla- 
homa,'* provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1S66, 
holds  an  adjourned  session  during  the  pres- 
ent month.     Their  last  meeting  was  in  May, 
and  the  following  tribes  and  bands,  with  the 
enumerated  membership^  were  present  by 
delegates : 

(Tribal  Census  1872.) 
Cherokees,  jgooo 

ChoctawsandChickasaws, 22,000 

Creeks, ,....'..r..'l2,'295 

Semnioles, 2  398 

Senecas,*  Shawnes  and  QuapawsV.."*..Z  \bU 
Ottawas  (150)  Peorias  (16v))  and  Wyan- 

dotts  (222) *; 532 

Pottawatomies, ...1  600 

Absentee  Shawnee, *663 

Sacs  and  Foxes, !.!.„.*...!... 463 

^ages»  "...!..'.' .*""!*  3,956 

Wichitas  and  seven  affiliated  bands.„... 1,250 
Modocs, ■ 50 

Comanches,Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,.  6,786 


Total, 70,537. 

The  discussion  showed  that  the  leading  In- 
dians are  now  united  on  the  idea  of  a  gen- 
eral territorial  Government  over  all  the  tribes, 
with  a  Legislature  of  two  houses,  a  Governor  of 
their  own  selection,  a  judiciary  organized  after 
the  model  furnished  by  the  States  of  the 
Union,  and  the  right  to  send  a  Delegate  who 
shall  have  a  seat  on  the  floor  of  Congress  at 
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Washington,  to  look  after  their  interests. 
The  Constitution  or  form  of  Government, 
which  has  been  drafted,  is  to  be  discu8se<l  at 
the  session,  which  convenes  on  the  first  of 
September. 

....The  Republicans  of  Minnesota  have 
placed  an  excellent  ticket  in  the  field.  The 
nomiuations  are : 

Goveffior,  John  S.  Pillsbiiry ;  Lieutenant- 
Governor^  James  B.  Weakfield  ;  Secret' iry  of 
Stutf'y  John  S.  Irgons  ;  State  Auditor^  0.  P. 
Whitcorab,  present  incumbent ;  Stat<'  Tr  as- 
urer^  Wm.  Pfaender ;  Attorney  General^  Geo. 
P.  Wilson,  present  incumbent ;  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  Samuel  H.  Nichols;  Hailroad 
Comtntsif toner y  Chas.  A.  Gitman. 

No  nomination  was  made  for  Chief  Jus- 
tice (vacant  by  reason  of  Senator  McMillan's 
election)  upon  the  reason  given  in  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved^  That,  believing  it  a  duty  to  ele- 
vate the  choice  of  Judges  above  what- 
ever is  debasing  in  party  contests,  this  con- 
vention will  make  no  formal  nomination  for 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  J^ut,  in 
recognition  of  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
legal  profession  of  the  State,  as  we  1  as  the 
general  judgment  of  men  of  all  classes,  which 
has  found  expression  in  executive  appoint- 
ments, we  commend  for  election  to  th  it  office 
the  present  incumbent,  JudgeJamesGilfillan, 
a  man  pre-eminently  qualified  for  the  high 
position. 

The  following  is  the  platform  adopted : 

1.  The  Republicans  of  Minnesota  reaffirm 
the  cardinal  principles  of  their  party,  which 
have  become  the  established  policy  of  both 
State  and  national  governments  :  The  unity 
and  indissolubility  of  the  nation,  and  the 
equal  rights  and  just  protection  of  all  men 
before  the  law. 

2.  That  on  the  prominent  questions  of 
the  day  we  favor  thit  policy  of  finance  which 
shall  steadily  keep  in  view  a  return  to  specie 
payments. 

3.  A  tariff  strictly  for  revenue,  yet  so  ad- 
just d  as  to  be  least  burdensome  and  most 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  home  industry 
and  lab  ir. 

4.  We  demand  that  all  railway  and  other 
corporations  shall  be  held  in  fair  and  just 
subjection  to  the  law-making  power,  consti- 
tutionally exercised. 

5.  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  progres- 
sive and  liberal  policy  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  its  well  defined  and  clearly  an- 
nounced purpose  to  foster  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  by  a  judicious   system   of  internal 


improvements,  having  for  their  object  the 
enlargement  of  facilities  and  reduction  in 
cost  of  transportation  for  inter-State  com- 
merce. 

6.  That  to  the  Republican  party  is  justly 
due  the  honor  and  credit  of  securing,  for  the 
first  time,  recognition  by  foreign  governments 
of  full  and  complete  rights  of  citizenship, 
in  reversal  of  the  monarchical  doctrine  that 
a  subject  cannot  absolve  himself  from  alle* 
giance  to  his  sovereign  by  naturalization 
under  our  laws. 

7.  Commends  the  State  government  and 
points  to  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

8.  That  the  example  of  Washington  in  re- 
fusing to  b '  a  candidate  for  a  third  Presiden- 
tial term,  and  the  affirmance  of  President 
Grant  of  that  principle,  is  one  we  sacredly 
cherish,  and  we  should  regard  a  departure 
from  it  a  dangerous  innovation. 

9.  That  we  approve  of  the  present  Repub- 
lican National  Administration,  and  especially 
the  earnest  efforts  to  collect  the  revenue,  to 
prevent  and  punish  fraud,  to  expose  past 
violatiou>4,  and  to  guard  against  their  recur- 
rence in  the  future. 

10  That  we  indorse  the  policy  of  adjust- 
ing difficulties  between  this  and  foreign  na- 
tions by  arbitration  instead  of  war,  and,  as 
friends  of  justice,  peace,  and  humanity,  we 
shall  hail  the  day  when  this  policy  shall  be 
adopted  throughout  the  world. 

11.  A  grateful  people  can  never" forget  the 
services  of  her  soldiers,  and  it  is  due  to  them 
that  liberality  and  generosity  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  matters  of  back-pay,  bounties,  and 
pensions. 

1 2.  That  since  the  purity  and  permanency 
of  free  institutions  of  government  depend 
upon  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  among  the  people,  the  Republican 
party  of  Minnesota  reaffirms  its  conviction 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State,  not  only  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  common  school 
system,  but  to  do  all  that  is  needful  so  as  to 
increase  its  efficiency  so  as  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  wise  and  generous  education  to 
every  child  within  its  borders. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  ticket  will 
be   elected  by   a  considerable  majority. 

...The  Republican  State  Convention  of  Ore- 
gon, assembled  on  the  11th  ult.  An  "  inde- 
pendent **  convention  met  at  Salem,  the  cap- 
itol,  on  the  preceding  day.  The  principal 
business  was  to  make  a  nomination  for  Con- 
gress in  place  of  George  A.  La  Dow,  deceased. 
There  are  three  candidates  :  Republican, 
Henry  Warner ;  Democrat,  Lafayette  Lane, 
(son  of  General  Joe  Lane ;)  Independent,, 
G.  M.  Whitney.  Mr.  La  Dow  was  elected  ^ — 
only  302  plurality.     The  Independent 
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BO  cal1t)d.  has  ilecreiui>'l  and  tlie  Temperance 
rote  wilt  be  gicta  InrHr.  Warner.  The  vote 
ladt  year  wna,  Repablii^an  9,:l40 ;  Deiooorat 
9,642;  Independent  6,360,  The  prospects 
Are  faTorable. 

...Tlie  MaryUnd  Democrats  held  a  etormy 
State  Cciiivi-'ntiDn,  stiil  nominati-d  John  Lee 
Carroll,  aa  Governor ;  Levin  Woolford,  Comp- 
troller, and  C.  J.  M.Qwynn, Attorney  General. 
These  noniioationa  are  denouneed  by  Mary- 
land Democrats,  outside  of  Baltimore,  as 
beiug  made  by  dictation  of  a  corrupt  ring, 
formed  by  an  alliance  with  the  Catholic  pre- 
lacy and  priesthood,  and  Democratic  mana- 
gers, who  are  making  riches  out  of  politics. 
Their  platform  reads  in  the  main  like  good 
Republican  doctrine.  The  first  resolve  quotes 
from  Thomas  JefferBou's  atatement  of  a 
party'd  true  purposes  : 

"Equal   and  exact  justice   to  all   men  of 
whatever  Stale  or  persuasion,   r«ligiou3,  or 
political ;  the  support  of  the  State  giivern- 
ments  in  all  iheir  rights  as  the  most  compe- 
tent admiuistrationg   for   our  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  the  surest  bulwarks  againat  anti- 
republican   tendencies  ;  the   preservation  of 
the  general  Government  in  its  whole  consti- 
tutional  vigor  as   the   sheet-anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and   safety  abroad  ;  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil   over  the  military  au- 
thority ;  economy  in   the   public   expenses, 
that  labor   may  be  lightly   burdened;  the 
honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  the  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  the  difi'u- 
siou  of  informatiou  and  the  arraignmi-nt  of 
.he  bar  of  public  reason  ;  free- 
in  ;  freedom  of  the  press  ;  free- 
drson   under  the  protection  of 
.us  and  trial  by  jury  impartially 


hingto 


nthes. 


ie  opinionB, 
re  have  long  since  enforced, 
3raoydepartedlrom.  They  then 
t  a  high  protective  tariff,  want- 
ir  revenue;  against  the  roultipli- 
iral  offices  and  the  abuses  of  its 
liioh  tend  to  dwarf  the  States 
pt  free  institutions;  Demand 
jre,  manufactures  and  com- 
nd  capital,  should  be  the  equal 
dl-regulated  governments  : — 
ust  any  increase  of  the  circu- 
By,  and  favors  specie  resump- 
earliest  possible  moment : — 
utd  subsidies  or  other  monopo- 
[th  resolution  treats   of  State 


affairs,  the  public  schools  and  the  good  ordei 
prevailing.  The  last  coumends  thenomiueea 
and  party. 

..  The   Mississippi  Democracy  have    beeu 
compelled  to  yield,  iu  appearance,  at  least, 
to   the   public  denunciation   of   the   "color 
line  "  barbarism    At  their  State  Convention, 
August   5,  they   did   so,  protesting   of    the 
Republican   party,   "you're   another,"    and 
shouting,  "  It's  not  me,  but  that  other  fi^llow^. 
Uncle  Sam,  who  did   the  naughty  thing." 
To   the    clearest-minded   man   in   Southern 
Democratic  ranks,  Colonel  Lamar,  is  due  th« 
aagaeity  which  avoids  the  appearance  of  this 
atrocity.     Like  their  Maryland  friends,  they 
are   content  to  steal   the   livery  of  Hearen 
wherein   to  serve  the  other   place.      Their 
platform  abounds  with  "  glittering  general- 
ities."   They  first  christen  themselves  as  the 
"Democratic  and  Conservative  party;  "   in- 
voke Ood's  blessing  and  invite  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  who  favor  an  honest  and  economi- 
cal  administration ;  (hey  declare  that   they 
recDgnfze,  and  will  maintain  the  civil    and 
political  equality  of  all  men,  aa  established 
by   the  Constitution  and   its   amendments  ; 
favor  the  education  of  all  children  in  public 
schools ;  the  election  of  honest  men  to  office  ; 
economy  in  public  affairs  ;  biennial  legisla- 
tive sessions;  an   impartial  judiciary;  dis- 
countenance special  legislation  ;  ask  eiiconr- 
agemenl  of  agriculture  by  relief  from  burden- 
some taxation  ;  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures ;  a  more  elevated  standard  of  official 
life  ;  the  rebuilding  of  the  river  levees  by  aid 
of  the  general  Oovernment ; — these  are  fol- 
lowed by  dennncfations  of  the  State  Republi- 
can administration,  and  the  following  resolve, 
heralded  as  an  anti-color  line  declaration  ; 

"That  we  cordially  invite  the  voters  of  all 
the  people  of  both  races,  to  unite  vigornusly 
with  us  in  the  approaching;  canvass  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  give  success  to  the  forego- 
ing principles,  and  thus  to  secure  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  the  blessings  of  anhouest, 
economical  government,  adrainistersd  by 
able,  efficient  and  competent  public  oiGcerE." 

W.  L.  Hemingway  was  nominated  for 
State  Treasurer.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  W.  T. 
Martin  »nd  O.  B.  Singleton,  nil  ei-Confeder- 
ate  soldiers,  are  in  the  field  for  Congreia. 
The^e  brave  collections  of  words  are  an  evi- 
dence to  the  Republican  voters   and  olkers 
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*f^  to    t.lie   National  idea,  to  he  careful  of 
t^  nAerk      juid   their  antecedents,  for  whom 

OTHER  CONVINT10K8. 

Tli«s  *  *  convention  of  colored  editors,**  held 
**  Cinoiunati,  O.,  on  the  6ih  ult.,  waa  as- 
il>l*5<i  under  the  advice  of  Governor  Pinch- 
X^^ouisiana,  Frederick  Douglass,  8r., 
iVor.  X.»A.ng8ton  and  others.  Its  attendance 
ooxxsiderable  and  its  deliberations  impor- 


3    clelegates  and  newspapers  represented 
"^^T-^  z     G.  C.  Jackson,  Amencan  CUizmiy  Lex 
in^&t.oix,  Ky.;B.  D.  Shaw,  Planet.  Tennessee: 
L.  li  .  X>ougla8s,  Elevator,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
P-   B-    S.  Pinchback  and  S.  T.  Ruby,  of  Lou- 
isicLxxa.  ;  G.  Sella  Martin,  Republican,  Concor- 
^\a.,      lL,a.;  J.  H.   Bnrch,    Gr.md  Era,   Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  Wm.  M.  Gibbs,  Pacific  Appt al  \ 
"P.       H.   Clark,    Spectator,  Galveston;    David 
Yonxig,  Concordia  Eagle,  Louisiana ;  B.  W. 
A^rrkett  and  H.  W.  Turner,  Christian  Reorder, 
X*li.iladelphia,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Parham,  National 
M'onUor,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Chas.  Bell,  Co'ore<l 
Citizen;  T.  M.  Chester,  Progressive  American, 
New  York  ;  and  W.  G  Brown,  Terre  Bonue, 
La.     Peter  H.  Clark,  of  Cincinnati,  was  se- 
lected as  President.     It  had  been  proposed 
to  change  the  conference  into  a  convention, 
"bnt  under  the  advice  of  a  letter,  signed  by 
Frederick  Douglass,  J.  A.  Emerson,  and  J.  G 
Barbadoes,  and  after  ea  nest  debate,  it  was 
resolved  to  call  a  national  convention,  to  be 
lield  at  Nashville,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
April,    1876.      Three   delegates   from    each 
State,  and  one  additional  for  every  twenty- 
five  thousand  colored  population  and  frac- 
tional part  thereof,  and  one  from  each  Terri- 
tory,   excepting  the   District   of  Columbia, 
which  shall  have  four,  are  to  be  elected.     A 
Press  Association  was  formed,  as  also  a  Cen- 
tennial Committee  charged  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  volume,  which  shall  give  the  origin 
of  the  negro,  ancient  history  of  the  race,  its 
introduction  to  the  New  World,  and  the  ne- 
groes position  for  the  century  past,  in  battle, 
marine,  school  house,  pulpit,  platform,  pro- 
fessions, press,  business  and  labor,  in  litera- 
ture and  politics,  and  sketches  of  the  negro 
martyrs. 

EDUCATIOir. 

...The   annual   meeting   of    the   National 


Rdacational  Association    was    held  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota.     Papers  were  rea<l  by 
or  from  D.C.  Gilman,  President  John  Hopkins 
University,    Baltimore,   Md.;   J.   B.    Angell, 
President  University  of  Michigan;  John  Eaton, 
Ir.,  National   Commissioner    of    E<1  ication, 
Washington, D.  C. ;  Duane  Doty,  Superintend- 
ent Public  Schools,  Detroit,    Michigan;  A.  P. 
Marble,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Leon  Trousdale,  State  Super- 
intendent   Public     Instruction,     Nashville, 
Tenn.;  W.  F.  Phelps,  President  State  Normal 
School,    Winona,    Minn.;    Dr.  J.   W.   Hoyt, 
Madison,    Wis.;   Miss  Grace  C.   Bibb,  City 
Normal  School,  at   St.  Louis,  Mo.;  William 
W.  Folwell,  President  State  University,  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.;  Lewis  Felmeri,  Professor  of 
Pedagogics  at  the  University  of  Klausenberg, 
Austria;  U.  A*  M.  Henderson,  Superintend- 
ent Public  Instruction,  Frankfort,  Ky.;  J.  B. 
Merwin,  editor  ^in«rican  Journal  of  Eilucation, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Henry  Kiddle,  Superintendent 
Public   Schools,  New  York  City.     The  sub- 
jects of  agriculture  and  polytechnic  instruo- 
tion,  country  schools,  health  in  the  school- 
room, school  record-books,  course  of  study  in 
high  schools  and  colleges,  German  pedagogy, 
education  in  the  Southern  States,  Centennial 
Anniversary,  caste  in  education,  State  school 
laws,  art  in  education,  co-ordination  of  schools 
with  the  State,  etc.,were  among  the  principal 
topics  discussed.     The  following  officers  were 
elected   for   the  ensuiui^  year:     President — 
W.  T.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota.     Secretary — W. 
D.  Hinkle,  of  Ohio.     Treasurer — A.  P.  Mar- 
ble, of  Massachusetts. 

COTTON STATE    RAILROAD     CONTROL — REVENUE 

AND  FINANCE. 

...The  Cotton  Exchange  Convention  met 
at  Greenbriar,  White  Sulpher  Springs,  W. 
Va.  since  the  last  review.  The  President 
was  John  Phelps,  of  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange.  Delegates  were  present 
from  Mobile,  Charleston,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Memphis,  Selma, 
Montgomery,  Charlotte,  St.  Louis,  Nashville, 
Augusta,  Athens,  Ga.,  Galveston  and  Louis- 
ville, and  the  Convention  numbered  about 
one  hundred  persons.  The  discussions  re- 
lated to  the  simplification  of  cotton  exchange, 
forwarding^  packing  and  transportation, 
though  the  Southern  members  had  an  eye  to 
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politics  as  usual,  by  inviting  "Bob"  Toombs 
to  participate  in  their  prceedings. 

,,.A  notable  meeting,  or  Convention,  was 
held  July  20,  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Railroad 
commissioners  were  present  from  four  or  five 
States.  The  object  was  to  compare  the  laws 
of  the  several  States  on  railroad  supervision 
and  discuss  the  different  policies  pursued. 

...A  national  meeting  of  greenback  theo- 
rists, under  the  designation  of  *' Industrial 
Convention,"  was  called  for  the  18th  of  Au- 
gust, by  a  committee,  appointed,  their  call 
stated,  for  this  purpose,  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  Industrial  Convention  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  held  at  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  in  November,  1874.  The  call 
proposed  to  inquire  why  *Hhe  national 
wealth  is  rapidly  increasing,  ^nd  the  pro- 
ducers of  that  wealth  are  growing  poorer." 
They,  therefore,  ask  foj  tht  election  of  del- 
egates without  regard  to  existing  parties. 

...The  colored  citizens  of  Virginia  met  by 
delegates  in  Convention  at  Richmond,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  to  consider  their  condition 
in  that  State. 

...What  is  known  as  the  **  National  Green- 
back Convention  " — no  connection  with  the 
Indianapolis  affair — met  at  Detroit  on  the 
25th  ult. 

CONVENTIONS   CALLED. 

...Wednesday,  September  1. — Reunion  of 
all  former  Union  and  Confederate  Soldiers  in 
Caldwell,  Ohio,  to  continue  three  days. 

Wednesday,  September  8. — Pennsylvania 
Democratic  State  Convention  at  Erie. 

Wednesday,  September  8. — Wisconsin 
Democratic  State  Convention,  at  Milwaukee. 

Wednesday,  September  8. — Maryland  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  at  Westminster. 

Wednesday,  September  1 5. — Nebraska  Re- 
publican State  Convention,  at  Kearney,  to 
nominate  three  candidates  for  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  six  candidates  for  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  to  be 
voted  for  at  the  general  election  to  be  held 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Constitution,  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  October  next. 

Wednesday,  September  15. — State  Labor 
Reform  Convention   of  Massachusetts.     The 


practical  nullification  of  the  ten  honr  law  is 
the  chief  point  of  appeal.  " 

October  2'>. — Convention  to  discuss  the  in- 
ternal revenue  reform,  arid  in  favor  of  specie 
resumption.  The  movement  originated  with. 
a  number  of  gentlemen  connected  with  tlie 
tobacco  interest,  who  met  in  Richmond,  "Vir- 
ginia, last  May. 

...At  a  recent  meeting  of  business  men  held 
in  New  York,  the  following  twenty-five  dele- 
gates were  appointed  to  attend  the  Cincin- 
nati Convention,  and  a  series  of  hard-money 
resolutions  were  adopted : 

Messrs.  F.  K  Thurber,  Lloyd  Aspinwall, 
S.  D.  Babcock,  A  L.  Earle,  George  W. 
Clarke,  Fred  A.  Conkling,  George  W.  Sis- 
tare,  Parker  Hardy,  D  H.  Landon,  C.  M. 
Fry,  Algernon  S.  Sullivan,  A.  A.  Low,  Wm. 
H  Wiley,  G  A.  Merwin,  Thos  W.  Evans, 
Percy  Pyne,  John  F.  Henry,  Wm.  R.  Kirk- 
land,  Charles  A.  Ifana,  Franklin  Easou  Myer, 
H.  Myer,  ClarksonN.  Potter,  John  F.  Agnew, 
C.  Delamater,  and  J,  W.  Seligman. 

This  is  a  very  strong  business  delegation, 

and  the  following,   with  other  resolutions, 

was  adopted : 

**  That  we  inflexibly  set  our  faces  against 
all  schemes  for  currency  inflation,  or  any 
form  of  paper  currency,  *  greenbacks, '  or 
otherwise,  so  long  as  that  currency  shall 
consist  of  irredeemable  promises  to  pay 
money  ;  and  we  will  not  approve  any  policy 
which  has  not  a  direct  purpose  to  establish 
the  currency  on  a  par  with  and  actually  in- 
terconvertible with  coin.** 

Kentucky  Politics. — In  1871,  the  Dem- 
ocrats carried  the  City  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  by 
4,663  majority.  This  year  they  carried  it  by 
only  2,783  majority.  The  vote  was  the 
largest  ever  cast  in  the  city,  at  a  State  elec- 
tion. The  result  indicates  a  Republican 
growth.  It  the  Republican  party  continues 
to  put  good  men  in  nomination,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  citizens  of  Kentucky 
will  recognize  in  it  the  only  political  party 
that  can  add  to  their  wealth,  and  develop 
the  wonderful  resources  of  the  State. 


When  the  Republican  party  went  out  of 
power  in  Texas,  some  three  years  ago,  it 
turned  over  to  Democracy  2,067  public 
schools,  with  5,625  teachers  and  127,672 
pupils.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  To-day, 
there  is  but  562  public  schools  in  the  State, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  and  pupils.  Yet  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  pretends  to  believe  in  popular 
education. 
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Amkbican  ConBTiTCTioifs :  By  Franklin  B. 
Hoagh.  In  two  volumes,  ootavo.  Alb&ny  : 
Weed,  Parsons  k  Co.,  1872. 

These    balkj    and   handsomely    printed 
Tolnmes  are  indispensable  to  the  library  of 
eTery  editor,  student,  politician,  and  pro- 
fessional man.     In  (act,  it  would  seem  that 
Any  private  library,  at  all  formed  for  use  in 
the  study    of  publio  affairs,  is  incomplete 
without  them.     They  contain  correct  copies 
of  the   State   Constitutions   in  existence  at 
the  time  of  publication.     The  changes  that 
have  been   made  since  1872,  in  New  York, 
Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  and  Missouri, 
or  are  pending   in  Alabama  and  Texas,  can 
readily  be  ascertained  and  compared.    The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  preceding  Confederacy 
and  the  facts  relating  to  its  formation,  are 
given    with    clearness    and   precision.      In 
an  appendix   of  historical  value,  the  Con- 
federate  Constitution  is  given,  and  the  new 
Constitution    of    West  Virginia  (1872)   is 
added.     Each  State  Constitution  is  prefaced 
by  a  brief  but  inclusive  historical  sketch,  rel- 
ative to  the  early  history  of  the  State   and 
the  steps  by   which   the   Constitution   was 
framed   and   admission   or  adhesion   to  the 
Union  obtained  and  secured.     An  admirable 
map  showing  in  a  lucid  manner  the  acquisi- 
tions of  territory,  the  differing  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  and  the  several   States  at 
various  periods,  accompany  the  work,  and 
finely  lithographed  fac-similes  of  the  seals 
of  the  Union  and  the  several  States  are  given. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  portions   of  the 
work  is  a  classified  analysis  of  the  Constitu- 
tions, according  to  subjects,  thus  *'  showing 
by  comparative  arrangement,  every  Constitu- 
tional provision"  in  force  at  the  date  of  pub- 
lication.    A   table  of  reference  to  judicial 
decisions  is  added.     The  editing  of  this  val- 
uable work  is  admirably  done.     As  it  can 
readily  be  kept  level  with  the  changes  that 
are  made  from  time  to  time,  it  must  continue 
to  remain   a  standard  work.     The  price  of 
the  work,  $7.50  per  vol.,  is  very  reasonable, 
taking  in  view  the  great  labor  and  cost  nec- 
essarily expended.     Dr.  Hough  would  con- 
fer a  great  favor  on  the  publio  by  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  companion  volume,  giving  all  the 


former  and  now  defunct  Constitutions,  from 
the  organization  of  the  several  States  and 
Colonies,  with  the  ante-Revolutionary  char- 
ters of  the  latter,  arranged  in  such  a  w:iy  as  to 
enable  the  student  and  editor  to  easily  com- 
pare the  operative  instruments  with  them, 
and  thus  note  the  changes  made  in  the  or- 
ganic laws,  and  the  directions  which  such 
changes  indicate.  Such  a  volume  would  be 
a  worthy  accession  to  our  Centennial  litera- 
ture. 

Social  Scib^cb  and  National  Economy: 
By  Robt.  Kills  Thompson,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  social  science  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia :  Porter  and  Coates, 
1875. 

This  compendious  and  compact  text  book, 
as  it  modestW  claims  to  be,  is  something 
more  than  that.  Its  review  of  the  different 
schools  of  *' Political  Economy."  known  as 
'*cosmopolitioal**  and  ** national''  schools, 
and  its  broad  and  vigorous  support  of  the 
latter,  places  Prof.  Thompson  in  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  those  who  follow  Carey  and 
the  American  and  German  views.  There  is 
one  feature  and  that  the  fundamental  ar- 
rangement of  the  work,  which  will  commend 
it  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  prove  at- 
tractive to  specialists  in  the  same  studies. 
The  preface  explains  this  better  than  any 
other  words  can :  **The  form  of  the  book  is 
entirely  different  from  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment under  the  three  rubrics,  "  production, 
distribution,  consumption.'  '*  The  method 
pursued  of  itself  excludes  *'that  artificial 
and  symmetrical  distribution  of  its  parts,** 
which — the  author  believes — sacrifices  life 
and  reality  to  the  system.  The  Professor 
believes  that  he  has  shown  that  social  science 
is  not  **up  in  the  clouds,**  but  ^^one  that 
touches  on  human  life  iand  the  world's  his- 
tory at  all  points.**  The  result  is  not  a  re- 
hash of  that  "dismal  science"  which  Carlyle 
derides  and  Ruskin  scorns,  but  a  vigorous 
and  animated  treatise  full  of  interest  and  the 
warmth  of  human  effort. 

A  Short  History  op  the  English  Pboplb. 
By  J.  A.  Green,  M.  A.,  Examiner  in  the 
School  of  Modern  History,  Oxford.  With 
Maps  and  Tables.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brother,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square.  1875. 

This  admirable  volume  is  a  marked  tribute 
to  the  growing  influence  of  the  Democratic 
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spirit  and  philosophy,  which  recognizes  in 
the  movement  of  the  masses — the  great  un- 
derlying elements  of  social  life  and  historical 
growth — rather  than  in  the  exceptional  lives 
of  single  and  exceptional  men — the  true  law 
of  historical  statement  and  progress.  It  is 
in  another  form  the  applieation  of  Taine's 
critical  law,  whereby  the  great  French  critic 
constructs  from  the  aesthetic  works — the 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  literature  —  of 
any  age  or  nation,  the  life  of  the  epoch  and 
people  out  of  which  they  came.  In  tr  ith 
this  is  the  application  of  the  Democratic  idea 
to  regions  from  which  heretofore  it  has 
been  largely  excluded.  Mr.  Green  admir- 
ably states  it,  when  he  declares  his  work  '*  is 
a  history,  not  of  English  kings  or  conquest, 
but  of  the  English  people.**  He  has  passed 
lightly  over  martial  deeds,  not  caring -to  make 
**a  drum  and  trumpet  history*'  of  foreign 
wars  and  adventures,  court,  political,  and  di- 
plomatic intrigues,  "to  dwell,  at  length,  on 
the  incident  of  that  constitutional,  intellec- 
tual and  social  advance  in  which  we  read 
the  history  of  the  nation  itself. '  *  Admirably 
has  this  aim  been  attained,  and  the  work  is 
one  that  should  be  in  every  library. 

Our  Next  Door  Nbighbob. — A  winter  in 
Mexico.  By  Gilbert  Haven.  With  illustra- 
tions and  maps.  Harper  and  Brothers,  1875. 
^  This  admirably  printed  and  illustrated 
book  is  a  great  disappointment.  Practically, 
our  **Next  Door  Neighbor'*  are  the  people  of 
whom  we  know  the  least,  unless  it  be  those 
American  communities  to  which  Mexico  lies 
next  door,*  and  we  are  a  little  further  re- 
moved. Bishop  Haven's  book  will  not  en- 
lighten us,  except  as  to  a  certain  objective 
life — the  out-of-doors  on  which  the  traveler 
looks ;  the  passing  glimpses  of  every-day 
occurences  that  attend  his  peregrination,  and 
the  general  incidents  sure  to  come  within 
the  range  of  a  wide-eyed  man — like  the 
Bishop,  we  were  about  to  say.  That  must 
be  qualified,  for  no  one  not  a  bigot  can  rise 
from  a  perusal  of  this  book  and  not  note  how 
the  professional  tone  has  narrowed,  limited 
and  dwarfed  the  writer.  It  is  a  surprising 
thing  that  a  man  of  such  talents  and  exper- 
iences as  Gilbert  Haven,  could  not  get  any- 
thing more  than  what  almost  might  be  termed 
"cant**  if  we  did  not  know  him  to  be  so  sin- 


cere a  man — within  the  lids  of  such  a  volume 
as  this. 

Man  AMD  Beast.      Here    and    liereafter. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.     Harpers,  1876. 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  diarmin^ 
anecdotes,  attractively  illustrating  tlie    au- 
thors theories  that  animals  have  reason,  in- 
telligence, and  probably  soal».  It  is  a  comfort- 
ing theory  to  render,  as  it  dignifies  human  na- 
ture, and  teaches  a  more  kindly  spirit  to  our 
so-called  dumb  associates,  friends  and   ser- 
vants. 

Macreadt*8  Reminiscences  and  selection 
from  his  Diary  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his  Execu- 
tors.    Harpers,  1875. 

Books  relating  to  the  theater  and  actors 
are  always  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  they  relate  to  the 
lives  of  those  who  charm  and  hold  on  the 
* 'mimic  stage.**     This  is  probably  due  some- 
what to  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere apart  from  our  own.     This  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  class, 
but  whether  it  will  add  to  the  general  estimate , 
of  Macready's  character  is  another  question. 

NEW   PtJBLICATION. 

Received  from  the  Secretary,  7%e  Bulletin 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Assoaation,.  &nd.  the  valu- 
able Annual  Report  for  1874.  Also  the  Au- 
gust No.  of  the  American  Exchange  and  Re- 
vieWf  a  magazine  devoted  to  Finance,  Insur- 
ance, Transportation  and  other  business  in- 
terests. 

It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  the  ultra  Demo- 
cratic sheets    of    the   South   venting  their 
wrath  upon  old  Confederate  leaders,  like 
Forrest  and  Pillow.     It  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  some  representative  Southern  men 
are  using  their  influence  to  advance  liberal 
ideas.     When  Democracy  begins  to  abuse  a 
man.  North  or  South,  we  have  some  hope  of 
that  man's  future.     This  is  the  gentle  com- 
pliment paid  to  General  Forrest,  by  the  Vin- 
dicator ^  of  Nachitoches,   Louisiana,  for  ad- 
dressing a  colored  meeting  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  as  '*  ladies  and  gentlemen  :** 

**  Is  there  not  some  *  swash  bucket'  about 
all  that  Forrest  said  above — some  lingering, 
hunting  desire  for  a  small  piece  of  the 
chicken  pie  ?  Forrest  was  a  blackguard  as 
a  soldier,  and  as  a  politician  he  is  worse  than 
a  boot  lick.** 
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il 


THE  BXBCUTIVB. 

DSA.T^     OP  BX-PRBSIDEVT  A5DREW  JOHNSON. 

Washington,  July  31,  1875. 

It  l>ecoTnes  the  painful  doty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  a^nnoance  to  the  people  of  the  TJnited 
3t&t4?s4  t.lx«9  death  of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  last 
survivor  of  his  honored  predecessors,  which 
occTirr«<1  in  Carter  county,  Kaat  Tennessee, 
at  a,r&   «5a.rly  hoar  this  morning. 

Xlie  solemnity  of  the  occasion  which  called 
h.ixxk  to     the  Presidency,  with  the  varied  na- 
txir<»   a,Txd  length  of  his  pablic  services,  will 
ca.\xa^  \\\ta  to  be  long  remembered  and  occa- 
sion,    ruourning   for  the   death  of   a  distin- 
gii.isYk«d  public  servant. 

A.S   A  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
dec«?a.»ed,  it  is  ordered   that  the  Executive 
Ma.Tision  and  several  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
eTT\Txi.«^nt  at  Washington  be  draped  in  mourn- 
ings  until  the  close  of  the  day  designated  for 
Ills  fvint^ral,  and  that  all  public  business  be 
BXLS'pended  on  that  day. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  War  and 
Na.vy  Departments  cause  suitable  honors  to 
loe  paid  on  the  occasion  to  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  U.  S.  GRANT. 

By  the  President : 

John  L.  Cadwalladbb, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

international  countbrpbiting  sohbiib. 

Departmbnt  op  Statb, 

Washington,  July  21,  1875. 

Sis  Honor  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
a  note  has  recently  been  received  from  the 
British  Minister  at  this  capital,  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  France  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  an  association  of 
counterfeiters,  with  headquarters  at  Barce- 
lona, who  have  already  placed  a  quantity  of 
counterfeit  twenty-franc  notes  in  circulation, 
and  li'kewise  counterfeit  gold  pieces  of  the 
value  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  francs  each 
(Napoleons,  Jabelinas,  and  sovereigns.)  The 
association,  it  is  said,  are  now  preparing  to 
issue,  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Bank  of  England 
notes,  and  1,000  franc  notes  on  the  Bank  of 
France,  which  notes,  to  the  amount  of  12,- 
000,000,  are  to  be  taken  to  New  York,  where 
a  single  banker  is  to  see  to  their  emission. 
The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  to  be  put 
in  circulation  at  London  and  Frankfort, 
through  the  medium  of  bankers. 

The  person  who  made  the  disclosure  says 
he  has  seen  these  notes ,  and  that  the  paper 


of  the  counterfeits  is  identical  with  that  made 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  These  facts  are  com- 
municated to  you  with  the  request  that  you 
will  give  the  matter  such  consideration  as 
you  may  deem  proper. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Hamilton  Fish. 

THB   VIROINICS  INDBMNITT. 

The  amount  of  the  indemnity  from  Spain, 

growing  out  df  the  capture  of  the  Virginius, 

has  been  received  by  this  Government,  and 

is  ready  tor  distribution.     Claimants  to  any 

share  therein  should  address  the  Department 

of  State. 

passports  por  travblbrs. 

American  travelers  complain  of  frequent 
annoyance  from  officers  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  consequence  of  their  not  being  fur- 
nished with  passports.  American  citizens 
about  to  proceed  abroad  would,  therefore,  do 
well  to  provide  themselves  with  these  safe- 
guards, which,  if  not  procured  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  here,  can  be  obtained  at 
any  of  the  United  States  legations  in  foreign 

countries. 

minister   badeau. 

The  President  has  signed  the  commission 

of  Adam  Badeau,  to  be  minister  resident  at 

Brussels. 


TRBASUBY  DEPARTMENT. 
internal  revenue  districts. 
The  President  has  issued  an  order  consoli- 
dating the  First  and  Second  Internal  Reve- 
nue districts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William 
B.  Elliot  has  been  retained  as  collector.  The 
consolidated  district  will  be  known  as  the 
First  District. 

GOLD   SALES   FOR   AUGUST. 

The  Assistant  Treasurer  at  New  York  has 
been  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  sell  gold  during  the  month  of  August 
as  follows,  viz :  One  and  a  half  million  on 
the  tirst  and  third  Thursdays  each,  and  one 
million  on  the  second  and  fourth  Thursdays 
eacli.  The  total  amount  to  be  sold  is  five 
million  dollars. 

COINAGE. 

The  following  is  the  full  report  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  different  mints  throughout 
the  country  for  the  fiscal  year,  completed 
June  30, 1875,  in  the  oflice  of  the  director  of  the 
mints.  The  first  table  covers  the  coinage  of 
the  mint  of  Philadelphia  : 


PRElVtIXJMIS. 


THE  EEFUBLIC  MAGAZINE, 


.    O- 


Terms     -----    $2  Per  Year,  in  Advance. 


TO  ANY  PERSON  SENDING  A 


(li  OF  TEN  mum  FOR  THE  (OBBEIIT  YEIR  MD  B,-. 

The  publishers  will  forward,  free^of  cost  and  postage, 

'■•Si 
HANDSOMELY  BOUND,  WITH  INDEX. 


TO  THE  PERSON  SENDING 


The    Lai\gest    Club    in     A.ny     Month, 

BEING  MORE  THAN  TEN, 

k  COHPLSTS  SST»  IN(SLTOII6  TES  f  (DUatH  ¥<!)LII11S» 

Which  closed  with  the  June  number  of  this  year,  all  neatly 
bound,  with  index,  and  free  of  cost  or  postage. 


These  propositions  jaflTord  an  opportunity  to  acquire,  with  little 
effort,  the  best  text  book  extant  on  the  science  of  government. 


Specimen  copies  and  prospectus  will,  on  request,  be  sent  free  to 


those  desiring  to  raise  clubs.  ^^     ;' 


Addkkss  republic  PUBLISHING  COMPAITS", 
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